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(OrYRlGHT 


Mau sa^t oft : Zahleii regiercn die Welt. 

Das aber ist gewiss, Zahlen zeigen tvie sie regiert wii J. 

Gokihk. 


FttlNTEFJ IN GREAT BRITAIN 



PREFACE 


Tmolyift wc ^0 to pres3 witli the fifty-ninth issue of tlie Year-Eook 
earlier than lias been possiMe during the past few years, and thoiigli 
much riunains to lie done befon the many problems resulting from the 
(treat War are d('iinite\y settled, we trust it will be found that through- 
out we have been able to give the latest a^'dlable infornuition, eitner in 
Ihe text or in .ue ‘ A Iditions ana Corrections/ To the countries for 
which recc.it census returns were published in the last issue of the 
Yuar-Book, the following are a/uled in the present issue, viz., the 
United Kingdom, [iidia, the Union of South Africa, Canada, Australia, 
Tasmania, New Zealand, the Kedcral States of tlie United States, 
Bulgaria, (Idle, C/.eclioslovakia, France and several of the French 
Colonies and > Protectorates (Algicr.s, Tunis, Morocco, West Africa), 
Creece, the Netherlands and th.i ]’)iitch Pkist Indies, Nicaragua, 
N'orway, Sweden, Venezuela, and Biussia. The section relating to the 
last-named country, and tliat dealing with China, have been sjiecially 
revised. Fgypt is still retained in ikirt One (Itritish Empire) only 
btMvause when tlie announo.ement of its new status was ma<le it w*': too 
late to transfer it to Part Three, wliere it now properly belongs, 
(londilions in Ireland liave not vet reached the stage that would justify 
us in allotting to tlie Irish Free State a special section among the 
Dominions, ihit an account of tlie situation as it is* at present will be 
found in the Introductory Section, which also furnishes information on 
the organisation of the League of Nations, the Imperial and Washington 
V onferences, and a num)>er of surveys of '\\forId production (gold and 
silver, L’on, sU^el, wool, cotton, sugar, vie,). 

As in past year.s, Mr. A. D. Webb has again revised the Britisli 
Empire section, General Sir Fiederick i^Iaurice the Annies, 'Uid ]i[r. 
John Leyland the Navies. 1'o them as to many friends all over the 
w^irld we would express our gratitude for valual.)]e co-operation, 

J. S. K. 

M. E. 

Statesman’s Yeau-Book (V^'fice, 

Macmillan & (k)., Ltd., 

St. Martin’s StrJet, 

Lon TON, W^(^2. 

12 , I ‘>22. 



METRIC WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


Metric measures most commonly found in statistical returns, \\!th 
equivalents 


Lencth. 

SniFACE 

Mrasurr. 

Centimetre ... 

Metre 

Kilometre 

0 39 inch 
... 39 '37 inches 
0'621 mile 

S«|uarc metre 
Hectare 

Square kilometro 

... 10*26 sq. feet 
... 2*47 acrc^’ 

... 0*386 .‘■q. mile 

Liquid 

Mra.m'hf. 

Dry Mrasukk. 

Litre 

llec..)litre ... 

l*76])ints 
22 gallon.s 

Litre 

Hectolitre ... 

.. 0*91 quart 
... 2'751)nshel.s 

Wright— 

AvoiiiDirois. 

Wkight—Tuoy. 

Gramme 
Kilogramme ... 
Quintal 

Ton 

... 15*42 grains: 
... 2 '205 pounds : 
220*46 pounds ; 
.^.20^J.‘6 pounds ; 

Gramme ... 

Kilogramme 

Kilogramme 

15*42 grains 
.. 32*15 ounces 
.. 2*68 pounds 
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Year 1910-20. " Vtar 1920 ^ Census 1911. •* Estimated. * Including Feudatory States, 709,555 sq. miles. 

Includiiig Feuiiatory States, I’Oimlation 71,937,000. ’ Including area of Protectorate. * Last 9 months, 1920, • Last 0 ri nths, 1921. 

Including South Ceorgia, 1,000 square miles, and population 1,000. 

,V. B.— Confers ions into sterling liave been i ladc at thy par of exchange. 
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K.-FINANCE AND COMMERCE’. OF VARIOUC COUNTRIES. 

Tlie following ^t^itistics relating to the flnancial and commercial condition of various 
countries have been i)ut together for convenience of reference, not for the purpose of com,’ 
pariion. Itevenue and expenditure, which in some StatCvS are raised and expended bj^ 
ideal authorities, area'll others included in the national accounts. Debt in .some countries 
is incurred for the sake of prolitable investment, while in others it is unproductive and 
burdensome. With respect to trade, the figures in general sho« the special imp<|j|^.s (or 
those for home consuniption) and the special export.** (or those of home i>rDdticc and 

The statistics are for the most part for the AUendar year''1021, or the financial rear 
1021 - 22 . - ' ^ 


* r 

Countries 

Area in 
sq. miles 

k 

Population 

Keven* e 

Rxpen- ! 
ti it lire 

1 


Imports 

Exports*" 




1,000 £ 

1 

1,000 £ 

1,000 £ 

1,000 £ 

1,09^ £ 

Ai*,entiiia 

1,153,110 

8,098,516 

48,050 

42,813 i 

2()2.825 

1(30,108 

199,450 

Austria . . 

30,700 

0,131,445 

2.916 

8,000 

7,078 

— 

— 

lielgium . . 

11,744 

7,084,272 

1 ('2,027 

25.8,725 ; 

1,171,111 

446,85.8 

348,323 

Brazil 

3,27.5,510 

30,045,206 j 52,780 

50,056 i 

276,575 

125,005 

107,521 

Bulgaria . . 

40, <>50 

4,801,430 

3,701 

3,547 : 

21,823 

88,533 

65,719 

China . . . 

Czccho- 

3,013,500 

320,050,000 

61,302 

61,070 

235,830 

258,847 

1.83,028 

.Slovakia . 

54,’J^>4 

13,505.816 

8 2, ‘.05 
24 66 1 ) 

85,573 

0.5,000 

71,232 

70,300 

Denmark . . 

10,009 

3,267,831 

27,005 . 

50,T<>3 

00,834 

82.475 

France 

212.650 

30,200,700 

i: 08,036 

0(»7,2.S0 i 

12,t5r)0,() )0 

041,032 

802,124 

Germany 

250,471 

59.8,57.283 

5,447,5^77 

70,030 

70.0,30 

(53,100 

— 

— 

Greece . . . 

58,852 

51,050 

51,050 1 

4(5, .'‘0* 

66,944 

32,679 

Hungary 

35,(354 

7.840,832 

5,214 

7.233 

14,717 i 

— 

— 

Italy . . . 

117,0.82 

40.070,161 

000,800 

870,370 : 

148,010 1 

(534, 185 
101,388 

' 312,151 

Japan . . . 

200,738 

55,061,140 

146,5(KJ 

146,500 i 

3 11, .50.3 i 

; 125,2.85 

Nethei lands . 

12,582 

0,841.155 

50,. 540 

78,178 i 

2(18,512 i 

i 2,2v88 

1,471 

Norway . . 

124,004 

2,040,306 

80,837 

30, .837 ! 

(57,811 

I 167,833 

65,722 

Poland 

140,042 

24,272,340 

8.447 

13,0(50 ■ 

70,000 1 

— 

— 

Portugal . . 

35.400 

5,057.085 

26.013 

52,802 : 

35,831 ' 

1 52,110 

24,874 

Rumania . . 

122,282 

17.. 303, 140 

308,3.30 

3(18,330 : 

.5.5,743 

1 143.317 

4,115 

Yugo-SIavia . 

95,028 ! 

1 1.337,686 

3.S,841 

30,943 ^ 

142,5(50 

1 130,510 

.52,836 

Spain . . . 

104,783 

20,7!- 3, 34 4 

' 70,505 

01,009 i 

478,523 

1 50,455 

32,407 

Sweden . . 

173,035 

. 5,^/13,762 

61,570 

(‘.1,570 ' 

70.081 

1 60,728 

, 60,424 

Switzerland . 

15,070 

3,880,320 

10.8.S6 

21,142 i 

74,514 

! 01,861 

i 8.5,(505 

Turkey . . 

174,1(00 

8,000,000 

; .30.024 

47,24.5 1 

155,024 

j 153,09(5 

' 43,206 

U. Kingdom . 

121,0,33 

47,307-.0ol 

il, 425, 98 4 

1,105,427 1 

7,6.34,000 

i 1,086,687 

' 810, 2^^ 

United States 

2,073,774 

105,710,020 

116,903 

1 

1,103,422 i 

4,705,250 

j 730,880 

1 ' ¥” 

1,277,127 

1 


III. -WORLD’S PRODUCTION OF GOLD AND SILVER. 


Gold Silvei 


Year 

Quantity 

Coining value 

Quantity 

Commercial 

value 


Fine ounces 

£ 

Fine ouncc.s 

C 

ion . 

22,352,00.5 

01,047,029 ' 

225,372,844 

23,004,547 

1912 . 

22,565,607 

05,851,568 

221,310,654 

26,108,781 

1013 . 

22,2(55,108 

04,57^208 

223,007,843 

25,714,416 

1014 . 

21,413,701 

91,021,119 ' 

; 16(>,62C.,()10 

1(5,941,026 

1015 . 

22,752,220 

96,646,027 

i 178, 850, ,500 

' 17,603,596 

1010 . 

21,8{/a,404 

03,(X)7,679 

1 » 161,177,000 

; 21,020,686 

1917 . 

20,401,U6 

‘ 87^)12,417 , 

1 ,W3, 2.58, 600 

j 28,639,016 

1918 . 

18,563,016 

78,851,979 

1 107,537,637 

* 30,112,452 

1010 . 

17,663,057 

75,029,131 

. 174,517,414 

j 41,440,(248 

1920 (est imated) , 

16,700,307 

71,022,121 

1 

175,714,504 

47,580,282 

1 
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IV.-~WORLD’S SUPPLY OF RAW SILK. 


The appenrled table of ^tatisticg, wliich hare been published by the Lyons Bilk 
Merchants’ Union, show the estimated world’s supply of raw silk in ^919 and 19^0 


i.egions 


Western Europe (rranoe, Italy, and Spain) . 
Eastern Europe, Lev.' u, an<i Central A,ia . 
Far East 


'rolal 


1919 

1 1920 

Kilos 

1 Kilos 

2,090,000 

! b, 640, 000 

1,040,000 

1 7.50,000 

24,000. 0(X) 

1 14,810,000 

27,190.000 

i 19,200,000 


V - WORLD’S PRODUCTION OF SUGAR. 


TIIREK years’ comparative FlilURES. 





1021-22 

1920-21 

1919 20 




Million cut.'^. 

Million ts. 

Million cwts. 

Feet Su{;<'ir in Europe 



81,55 

18,46 

73,94 

52,33 

,, America . 

Cane Sugar in Europe , 



20,08 

13,39 



0,10 

0,14 

0,12 

,, ,, Aineriea . 



11?, 19 

181,53 

125.26 

,, ,, Asi/i . 



9'J,.‘^'2 

W,93 

97,59 

,, ,, Africa and 

Australia 

. ; 17,58 i 

15,50 

1 5, 1 7 

Total . 



. 1 3 -JO, 40 

1 332,12 

303,83 


VI. WORLD’S PRODUCTION OF WOOL. 






1920 

1921 

Europe 

Asi.a 

Africa 

America 

Ausinilia 



■ • 

Pound.'i. 
687,705,057 
228,1 46, (NW 
177.095, SW 
813,t'2S..581 
718,121,757 1 

Pounds 

69.8, 527,160 

228.140.000 
177,095,800 

771.038.000 

798.643.000 

Oi’.aml Total . 



2,624,697,145 

2,668,350.050 
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Vn.-WORLD’S PRODUCTION OF COTTON. 


ll>20~2l i 11)19-20 


, of J.00 V>. i Bairs of '>00 D). 

UiiiUal Stairs . ' ! IM,300,000‘ | 

India \ i ’2,97<),000 ! 4,31d,000 

l,2.al,ul»a j 1.139.000 

Kissia IfOOOO , ; 420,000* 

Cliina i 1,00Q,000 | l,100,t<;0 

Hia/il : 100,000 I .‘.3^,000 

Mr\i(-(i 5 » . . . i 10*5,000 | 2'i0,000 

Prru . i * 157,(00 \ j 105,000 

AlU.tliri' I'Oiiiitlics I ‘lOOfOOO i #00,000 

i ^ I, 

Tulal ; 10, .595, 000 ; 19,260,0(j0 


: ^ *. 


VIII.-WORLDS PRODUCTION OF PETROLEUM. 


Year. 

iM Piodi ction. 

< 

-Me\ioan Pi<jdiK‘l inn, 

• 


Barrels. 

Barn l.s. 

1010 . 

.327,037,000 

* 3.()34,(jOO 

19 JJ 

3*4,174,000 

12.553,000 

i!a2 

352,447,000 

10,.55.S,000 

1013 

3^4,0G^‘,OOO 

2.').9r4 000 

1014 

300,007.000 

21,188,000 

lor* 

42»,37i,000 

.32,011,000 

191^) 

1 1 ■9,433.000 i 

39,817,000 

1017 

i .505,302,000 

55,203,000 

lOlS , 

1 514,720.000 i 

t).3,s28 oOO 

101') • . : 

' .5-54.(jOO,00O i 

02.402 000 

1020 1 

005,000,000 i 

103,040,000 

L921 . . . . • , . , - . 1 

75(t,(KMl,000 1 

177,445,000 1 


1 Kstimalcd, 


IX.-WORLDS PRODUCTION OF IRON AND STEEL. 


Pig [roll. ; St'al. 





, 1921 

1030 

1921 

1920 

Unitr.l StaUs . 



l<i^750 

30,401 

20.100 

42,100 

German V 



7^^O0 

('. 500 

9,000 

8,000 

Great Britain 



, . 2,700 

8,007 

3,700 

9,057 

France 



3.200 

3,275 

2,900 

2 915 

Belgium 



. . *■2-, 

1,112 1 

i 700 

1,210 

la»xemburg. 



. i \)00 

i 085 j 

j 700 

590 

Central Eniope. . 



, i 905 • 

1 - 870 1 

l,.5O0 

1,225 

Utlier Oounirie-s. 



. * . ; 3,m;o 

• ^,780 

! 2,011 

3,218 

Total 



. 1 3.5, 9i0 

00,030 

1 40,731 

00,321 
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X.-WORLD’S SHIPBUILDING. 

Acconling lo Lloyd’s Uegister the total merchant steam tonnage of the world in June, 
ln21, was 04,217,000 gross tons, as comimred with 42,514,000 gross tons in June, 1914. 
The following table shows details : - • 




1 

Increase (T) 

Countries 

June, 1914 

June, 1021 

i or 




decrease (— ) 


Gro.ss tons 

Gross tons 

1 Gross ton.s 

United Kingdom 

18,877,000 

19 288,000 

1 411,000 

British Doniinioi.s 

1,407.00(» 

1,0'.0,000 

, i 643,4)00 

United States ! 

1,887,000 

]2,r>ij,0(j0 

: -1 10,477,000 

Alls. ia-Kungary ! 

l,052,00<i 

Nil 

‘ — 

Denmark 

70S,f>Ot) 

s 00, 000 

' !- 98,000 

France 1 

1.918,000 

.8,046,000 

, 1 1,128,000 

Ccrniany ......... 

5,0.>8,0iK) 

6.04,000 

— 4,444, 0(K) 

Greece , 

820,000 

57t;.0(X» 

— 214,(K)0 

Holland 

1,471,000 

2,207,000 

0 736,000 

Italy 

1,428,000 

2,378,000 

0 950,000 

Japan ........ 

1,01 >,000 

3,063,000 

1 1.421,000 

NoiA'ay .... ... 

1,023.000 

2,287) OOO 

4 362,006) 

Nirun 

8S.P0‘)0 

1.094,00 ) 

r 211,000 

Swelen ........ 

992.000 

1 ,037,u00 

- 45,000 

Total a Ml end ' 

23,r.37,00u 

3t,929,OiX> 

1 11.292.0">O 

World’.s total 

4 2,. M 1,000 

3 4,217,000 

! ^ 11,703,000 


XI.-ALLIED DEBTS, 

(1) Ald.lKI) DKHTS TO THE UNI l ED STATES. 

The totjtl indobtc^ltu'ss of Kuro))ean count l ies to the United States on January 1. 1922, 
was ostiijiatud to be 818,270,000 ilollars, out of original loans aniounting; to 2,587,9i»7,000 
dollars. 

The issues ami rcjiaynieiits wore as follows 




Issued 

Bo paid 



Dollars 

Dollars 

ynited King<loia 


1,420,810,000 

1,027,231,000 

France 


SO.5,000.000 

i 611,tHk')000 

French Cities 


131,«>OO.OiX) 

86. OW.CMX) 

Belgium 


109.270,000 

; 9,52 .,000 

Italy . 


36,311.000 

’ 25,000,000 

Uussia 

• 

85 000,000 

, 10,000,000 

(-0 

% 

ALLIED DKHTS TO THE UNITED 

t 

KING DOM. 


The to'^al auiountof Treasury Hills deim.sited with His Majesty’s (lovernment by the 
various European I’owers at mds at .Ul.ToS, 836,302, an increase of .€327, 070, 802, as coinpgied 
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witji the amoun*^ of Treasury Bills held at the Armistice. amounts deposited by 

individual (jovenipieiits are astollows; — ^ 


Eurjpean Powy 

> 

Face value of Treasury 
Bills held by H.M. 
Government at 
Armistice 

Face value of Treasury 
Bills held by H.M. 
Governmeni March, 
1922 

Increase 

Frauce 

Ru.ssia . . . S 

Italy .... 1 
Belgium (Reconstruction) 

,, (Belgian Congo) . i 
Rumania . . . > 

Greece 

Portugal 

£ 

425.671.000 

567.892.000 

355.050.000 

I 2,451,000 * 

15,710,900 1 

500,000 
8,092,000 

.c 

572,524,590 
567,892,000 I 

1 502,074,952 

j 9,000,600 

3,550,0. ' 

1 22,1 12,500 

i 7,710,350 ] 

1 18,472,000 

£ 

14C,S,)3,„00 

147,024,952 

9,000,000 

1.099.000 
’6,402,500 

, 7,210,350 

9.480.000 


1,376,260,000 

! 1,703,336,302 

327,070,302 


Except in the case of Belgium ( Ueconstnietion Credit) interest due since the Armistice 
lias been met by the deposit of additional Treasury Bills. The llgures given do not Include 
Belief Bonds or other debts due trom European Bowers to Ilia Mujesty’s Government 
which are not covered by Treasury Bills. 


XII.-GERMAN REPARATIONS. 


On March 8, the Rcparatit)ns Commission issued the return of Germnn itaymcnts 
in cash, in kind, and by reason of ce.ssions of State property fiotu the date, of the Armistice 
to December 31, 1021 : — 


I, GOLD AND FOREIGN CURRENCIES. 


II. J)EI>1VKR1E8 IN KIND. 


(a) Direct paymenU made by 
Germany to Deccmbti 
31, 1921 .... 
(h) Receipt from otlier 
Hoiirc.eH on German 
account : 

1. Bayiiient by Ddimark 

for cession of part of 
blesvig-Holsicin 

2, Deatroyed war material 

sold .... 

9 Sundry iteims 
(e) Proceeds of Reparation 
Recovery Act 


Gold mark 
(- lO 


1,041, 419, 0<»<) 


65,000,000 

40.960.000 
057,000 

36.136.000 


Total . , 1,181,172,000 


Gold mark.s. 

(o) Supplied to Allied and 

A8sociate<l Powers . 2,760,250,600 

{fj) Sold to Ivuxcmburg, to 
Textile Alliance of the 
United Slides, etc. . 30, 092, WO 


Tidal 


2.70O,342,'O0O 


Total liquid recrii't . #,983, 514, 0^0 


HI. CESSIONS OF STATE PROPERTIES 
IN CEDED TERRITORIES. * 

Gold marks. 

So far as can at present be 
estimated, and excluding 
the Slcsvig-lfolMtein pro- 
perties show n in item (h) 1, 

•he value of which has been 
rraliscd in cash . . . 2,504,342,000 

• 

Grand Total . . 6,487,866.000 

(-. €324, 392, 8(>0) 


The following riotijs are appended. J 

I. The only rlefinite flj^ures are those under ih% heading gold and foreign currencies. 
The other llgurea arc provisicmal and rftibject to revisioif? 

II. The figures in item IIL do not inclnde a valuj^^iou «ithe plebigc.lle area awarded to 
Poland, nor for property in Memel. 

The table states that the Reparation Commission ftikcs no account of-— 

1- Objecta returned in leatitutlon by Germany for which no crerlil is due. 

41. Amounta paid by Germany to cltariiig offices sot up under Article 296 of the Treaty 
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of Versailles, which give rise to no credit unless and iiiitil a linal balance is established in 
Oermany’s favour. 

3. Pajx r marks paid, goods supplied, and services rendered directly by Germany to the 
Annies of Occupation. 

4. Payments made by Goritjany for various coiniiiissions the expenses of v hich are 
imposed upon Germany under the Peace Treaty. 


XIII. -THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE. 

Tlic Conference on tlio Lduitatiou ^ Armaments which was convened at Washin^on 
on November 13, 1921, and concluded its sessions on February 0, 1922, was attended by 
iepre.>e».tativef of the United States of Ameriea, the United Kmiidom, Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, South Alrica, India, France, Italy, Japan, China, ikdgium, The Netherlands 
and Portugal 

The Agenda for tl’ Conference was rs b lows ; — 

LIMITATION OF ARMAMENT. 

1. Limitation of Naval Armament, imdei .\hich shall be di.scu.ssed— 

(tl) Basis of limitation ; 

(//) Extent ; 

(r) Fultllriient. 

2. Rules for control of new agencies of warfare. 

3. Limitation of land armament. 

FACIFIC AND FAR EASTERN QUESTIONS. 

L Questions relating to China. 

Sobjeots ; 

(a) Territorial integrity ; 

(h) Administrative integrity ; 

(<') Open tloor— equality of commereial ami industrial oy>portunity ; 

((/) Concessions, monopolies or inefercntial economic privileges ; 

[() Dovel'ipment of railways, including plans relating to Chinese Eastern Knilvvay ; 
(/■) Preferential lailroad rates; 

(;j) Status of existing commitments. 

2 Siberia. 

(Similar headings.) 

3. Mandated Islands. 

Electrical Couminnications in the Paeifle. 

For the results of the Conference— the Five Power Naval Treaty, the Qiisdniple Pacific 
Treaty, Uio Nine Power Treatv repaiding China, and of er T.ealies and Resolutions, see 
Wliito Paper, Misrellaueons No. 1 (ly22) [find. 10271. Published by ilis Majesty’s 
SLaliuiury Ollhe. Price Cs. (1022). 


XIV. THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE. 

During the months of dune, duly and August, 1921, ),here were held in liondon 
conferences of I’rime Ministers and representatives of Great Britain, Canada, AUolralia, 
New Zealand, South Afrieiiai il India. 

The topics dealt with had rebuence to Foreign Policy, Problems of the Pacific, Empire 
Setlleinent ami Migiatlon, Tim League of Nations, Egyjd, Imperial Defence, Imperial 
Comtuiinications, Whipping, Wireless Telephony. Hates fo« Pi-ess Messages, Apportionment 
of Reparation Receipts and tlie position of I ritish Indians in the Empire. 

Several plenary meetings and .seveial meetings of the Prime Ministers were devoted to 
a coni-i lorHti«>n of the questiim of the proposed Conference on the Constitulioi.al Relation 
of the component parts of the Ktnpuv, and the following resolution was adopted 

“Tlio Prime Ministers of the United Kiii.dom nml the Diuninions, having carefully 
ciJiisidered the reeomuiemlRtion of the Itnpeiial War Cmifeitiicc of 1917 tliat a s|iecial 
Imperial Conference should be snmr'oned as soon as |>ossible after the war to consider the 
consiitntioiial relation of the compo iciit parts of the Empii'c, have reached the following 
conclusions:— • 

“(a) Oontinnous consultation, to which t?'e Prime Miiasters attach no less importance 
than the Imiieriivl War (^onb renc. of 1917, can only he secured by a substantial improve* 
inent in the comniunicaticm between the coinponem parts of the Kinpii^. Having ro,j.aixi 
to tne constitutional developmeuts since 1917, no advantage is to be gained by holding a 
consticutioual Confei'ence. 
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‘^(/>) The Piime Mininters of the United Kingdom and the DominionB and the Ilepre- 
senta^ives of India should ain'i meeting annually, or at such k nger inteiTals as may 
prove feasible. .• ' ^ 

“(r) Tli'e existmg practice of direct communication between the Piime Ministers of the 
United Jviugdotn and the Dutniiiions, as well as the right of the latter to nominfitc* 
Cabinet Mtnisters to represent them in consultation with tlie Frirne Minister of tl.o? 
United Kingdom, are ^naintain-d." 

For further details, scr Imperial Conference blue Bool; (Cmd. 1474) published in 
August, lUiH. - • 


XV. TREATY BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 

ARTrCf,E3 OF AGHEF.MENT 

1 — Ireland shall have the same constitutional status in die Community M Nations 
known as the British Finpivo as the Dominion of Canada, the Common weal lii of Austral a, 
the Doiuiniim of New Zea’aiid and the Union of South Abica, with a Parliament having 
powers to make laws for the peace, order, and good governnunt of Ireland, and n 
Executive responsible to that Parliament, and .''hall be styled and known as the 
Free tState. 

‘J.— Subject to the provisi(.*ns hereinafter set out the j'O.sHion of the Irish Free State in 
relation to the liupeiinl Parliauu'nt and Goveniniciit and othenvise shall be that of the 
DoiniJiion of Canada, and t'm law, juactice, aiid constitutional usage governing llie 
relationshij) of the (.'lown or th<‘ leprcsentat I a *' of the Crown aiid of the ItnpcTial I’ailia- 
ment to the Dominion of (.'ana<ia .shall gi»\vrn tlieir relaf ionsliip to the Irish Fret; Stale. 

3. — 4 he representative of tin- Crown in De'and shall he aititoinlefl in like manner a^ the 
Covernof'Cemnal of ('aradaand in accordam’e with tlie praclij'c oliscr\a’d in the making of 
such a]*pointnien(s. 

4. — The oath to be iaktui by Mt'mbor.s of the ParliaiiuMit of tlie Irish Fno' Stale shall be 

in (lie following fm in ; ? 

I . do soI<*mn]y swear true faith and allegiance to tin* Con.stitntion of 

the Irish Free State as bylaw establishe 1, ami that I will be faithful to U.M, King 
George V., his lieirs and snci'cssor.s by law in vnTne of the common citizenship of 
Ireland with Great Britain and lier adheremn* to ami mendicrslnp of the giou[i of 
nations forming the Brjtl^ll Commonwealth of Nations. 

.h.- The Irish Free State shall assume liability for the servlci* of tlie Pnhlie Debt of the 
United Kingdom as existing at the date hereof and towardH the jiayment of war pensions 
as exi.sting at that date in such }ooT*orFon as may be fair and equitable, having regard to 
any just claims on the part of Iieland by way of set-ofT o'* counter-claim, the amount of 
Kuch sums being determined in default of agieemeiit by the arbitration of one or moio 
imiependent persona being citizciis of the British Em)>ire, 

6. — Until an arrangement has be*n made betw'een the Briti.<1i and I rish Governments 
whereby the Irish Free State undgrtakes lu*r own coastal defence, the <lofenee by sea of 
Great Britain and Ireland shall 1)C undertaken by His Majesty’s Inijicrial Force.s, but this 
.shall not prevent the ronatrnction or maintenance by the Government of the lAsh Free 
State of such vessels aa are nece.s.sary for the protection of tlie ilevetiue or the Fislierics. 

The foregoing provisions of this article shall be reviewe<l at a ci'iiforence of rejire- 
poniatives of the British and Iri.sh Governments to be held at the expiration of flve ye-r.s 
from Mie <iate hereof, witli h view to the undertaking by Ireland of a share in lier own 
coastal defence. 

7. — The Governmo.it of the Irish Fine State shall afford to Ili.s Majesty's Impoiial 
Forces ; 

{a) III time of peace such harbour and other facilities as are indicated in the Annex 
heieio, or smdi other facilities as may from time to time be agreed between the British 
Governmoiit and the Government of the Irish Free Blate : and 

(6) In time of war or of Htrimed relations with a foreign Power such harbour and 
other facilities as the BntLsh Government may reptire for the jmrposes of such defence 
as aforo.said. 

8 — With a view to securing the observance of the^uliiciple of international limitation 
of armaineiit.s, if the Government 'bf the Irish FreeaHtato establishes niul maintains a 
military' defence force,, tlie esinblislibienls thereof HhaU noj^exceed in size such proportion 
ol the military e.stablisliments maintained in 6reat Britain as tltat which the population of 
Ireland bears to the j.opulation of Great Britain. • 

V, — The ports of Great Britain and the Irish Free Stat^ shall be freoly open to the .ships 
of the other country on payment of the customary port and other dues. 

10.— The Government of the Irish Free Btatc agrees to pay fair couipeusaUon on tenus 
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not less favoiiial»le than those accorded by t.lie Act of 1920 to judges, officials, loemhers of 
police forces aTid oilier iinblic serv'aots wl- ^ are discliarg'^d hy it or uno retire in con- 
sequence of the change of gov ernment effected in piirsiiarice hereof : 

Provided that, this agreement shall not ajqily to members of the Auxiliary Police 
Force or to persons reernited in Great Britain for the Koval Irish Constabulary dui uig the 

I VO years next pive'oding the date; hereof. The British Government will assoine responsi- 
bility for such compensation or pensions as may be payable to ai»y of these excejited 
persons. 

11. tlie exjiirat.o]) of one month from tlie passing of tliC /ct of Parliament fnj 
the latilicaiion of this instrnment, the iiowers of the Parliament and tlie Government of 
the Irish Free State shall not he exer' 'sable as respect.s Northern Ireland, and the 
provisions of the Governimmt of Ireland ct, 1920, shall so far as they relate to Northern 
IrtdaiK’ rdnain of full lorco ami efFect, and no election shall he held for the return of 
mcmheis to servu in the Parliament of the Irish Free State for consUtucncies in Nortliern 

I I eland, unless a resolution is passed by both Il»m.sc.s of the Parliatuent of Northern 
'i eland in favour of the 'mlding of such elections befom the end of the said inoritn. 

12. — If hrd’ore tl 0 e.^])irat mn of the s«id month an address i.s presented to His Majesty 
by both houses tf the I'arliatnent of Northern Ireland to that effect, tlie power of the 
Parliannmt ami ihe GoviTumerit of the Irish Free Stat- shall no longer extend to Northern 
Ireland, and the iirovisioiis of the Goveriir ant of ire’and Act. 1920 (including those 
relating to the t’ouneil of Irchiml), shall, so far as they relate to Noithern Iieland, contirine 
to be ol lull force and clfcct, an<l this instrument shall have effect suljjoct to theneccssu y 
modifications : 

Provided thal if such an address i.s ro j»r<-sejd.ed a Commit, sion consisting of three 
}ieISon^. one lo bo ai*pomled l»y the Govt-rnment of the Iri.^b Fiee f^tate, one to be 
apiKMtittd by ibe Government of Northern IiLdand, and one who shnli lie ('hairmrui, to be 
a]q»odited by the British Government, shall determine in accordance with the wislics of 
t.iic iidiabilants, f » far as may be conq-alible with (con^miic and gcogia}diic camditions, 
flm femnd'uics belvve(*n NoiMteni hel.ind am. the nest, of Ireland, .and for the iMn]>oses 
of the Goveinnieiu of Ireland Act, 19-..’0, and of thi.s instrument, the ho'indary of Northcin 
Itcl.and shall be such as may be determined by such ( 'omnii.^sion. 

19. For the purjiose of the I.'nt forego:i;g arti<de, Ibe j<aver.s of the Par.iament of 
Southern Ireland under tlie Government of Ireland Aer, P.i20, t > idtct members of the. 
Gonm-il of Indand shall after the Parliament i>f the Irish Free State is eonslitnted be 
exercise i by that ParJiamenf, 

It. - .Mtcr the expirnt mi of the .‘>aid imuith. if no such a<ldn.ss as is mentioned in 
Article 12 lioroof is presented, the I’arliament and Governmenl of Northern Ireland shall 
«-oniimm to e\(>rei.se as nsspents Northern Ireland the powers conferred oji them by tlio 
Grivenimcnt of Ireland Act, 1920, but tlui Parliament and Government of the Irish Free, 
State shall in Nortliern Ireland have in relation to matters in lespeet of which the 
Parliament of Northern Ireland ha.s not ])Owcr to make laws nmlei tli.at Act (including 
matters wJiich, under the said Act, arc within the jurisdiction of the Council of Ireland) 
the same j)owcrs ns in the rest of Ireland, subject to sueii other provisions as may be 
agieeil in mamn'r hereinafter appearing. 

At any time after the date hereof the Governmenl of Noithern ired.and and the 
provisional Government of Soutlicru Ireland hereinafter constituCMl may meet for tlie 
purpose, of disiMissing the provisions subject to winch *he last foregoing Article is lo 
oprTatc in ihe event of no such address as is therein nienlionci being presented, and 
tliosc jiroN is’ons may iiielndo: 

((f) .S.ih'gnards with regard to patronage in Northern Ireland. 

(h) Safegnaij^i.s with rcs'nnl to the collection o''rovenuo in Northern Ireland. 

(<•) Safeguards with reg,ar<l to inqiort and export duties atfecting the trade or indi'Stry 
of Northern Ireland. 

(d) Safeguards for minoritie.s in Northern Ireland. 

(» ) Tlic self lenient of the linane.ial relations between Northern Ii oland ami the Irish 
Fre; State, 

(f) Tho estahlisliment and powers of a local militia in Northern Ireland and the 
relation of the Defence Forces of iho Irish Free State and of Northern Ireland 
re.sjifctivtdy, ^ 

and if at any such meeting j^rovisions are agreed to, the .same, shall have effect as if they 
were iuclmhnl amongst the provisions subject to which the powers of the Parliament and 
(?ovt'ruuieiit of the Iri.sh Free State are to lie exercisable in Northcru Ireland under 
Article 14 hereof. 

19.— Ni'ithcr the Parliament of tin Irish Free State nor tho Parliament of Northern 
Ireland shall make any law so a either directly or indireotiy to endow any religion or 
)»roldl)it or restrict the free c' erei.se. thereof vr give any ^preference or impose any dis- 
ability on account of religious belie* or religious status or atfect iirejudiclally the right of 
any child to attend a school recc'^ing public money witliout attending the religious 
instniotion at tho school, or make any d!.scrimi nation as rc.sjieots State aid between 
sehods under the managemout of ditferent religious den miinations or divert from any 
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religious denomination or any oducationnl institution any of its property except for public 
utilv^iy purposes lAid on paynien^ of componsation. : 

By way <>f provjisioiial arrangement for the admiuuitration of Hoiithern Ireland diiiiug 
the iuterv^al whic>li must elapse between the date liereof and the constitution of a I'arlia- 
ment and Govenuuent of the Irish Free State in accordance therewith, steps shall be 
taken forthwith for summoning a meeting of membors of Parliament elected for cou, 
Si;ituencie»3 in Southej|n Ireland since the passing of the Government of Ireland Act, 1020, 
and for constituting a provisional Government, and the British Government sliall take 
the steps necessary to^twnsfer to such Provisional Government t^'o powers and machinery 
requisite for the discharge of its duties, provided thah every member of such liovisional 
Government shall have signified in writing his ojj hci-^acceptaiKO of this instrument. But 
this aiTungenient shall not continue in force be;; ud the expiration of twelve months from 
the date hereof. • 

18. — This instrument shall be submitted fortliw'itli by His Majesty’s Government for 
the ai^''r<>val of Parliament, ami bv the Irish signatories to a meeting summoned for the 
purpose of the members elected to sit in the Hous^* of Commons Soutliern Ireland, and 
if approved shall be ratified by the necessary legislation. 


(Signjd) 

biha\f of the British Ddtnaiioa : 

1>. Lr ovn Gkoiuik. 

Austkn' Chamhkki.ain', 
Birkkniikad. 

Winston" Churchill. 

Ij. WoRTHIS<iTON*E\ ANS. 

Hamar Grkknwood. 

Gordon Hew art. 


Oil ht’hitlf of the Irish Dt'Uijafion : 

Arc O Griubhtuv. 

Mir HEAL O CoiLKAlN, 

Kiohard Bauti n. 

E. 9. O Duo AIN. 

Hforsa Ghabhain Ui Dm BiiniAion. 


ANNEX. 


1. The following are the specific facilities required ; - 

Boekydrd Port of B-’n haven. — {a) Admiralty property and rights to be retained as at 
the date hereof. Harbour defences lo remain in charge of Bnti.sh caio and maintenance 
parties. 

Queenstovii. — (h) llarb« ur defences to remain jn charge of British care and maintenance 
partie.s. Certain mooring bpoy.s to be retained for use of His .Maie.^fy’s ships. 

Bdfoit Loii(j/t.—(r) Ha:bouiLlefeiiccs to rcma’ii in charge of British care and inaintenanco 
parties. 

Loi'ijh Harbour defences to remain in charge of Britbsh care and 

maintenance parlies. « 

Ai Facilities in the neigUbcurhood of the above port.s for coastal|lefence by 

air. 

Oil Fv.cl Stora^‘\ ~(f) Haulbowlinc, Ratlmin'len, to be offered for sale to commercial 
companies under guarantee that purchasers shall maintain a certain minimum stock for 
Ad Realty purposes. • 

2. — A Convention .shall be made between the Briti.Oi Government and the Government 
of the Irish Free State to give effect to the following conditions ; - 

(а) That submarine cables shall not be landed or wireless stations for comnuinicatibn 
with places outside Ireland be eataVdished excejrt by atrreement witli the British Govern- 
ment ; that the existing cable landing righta and wirfless concessions shall not be 
withdrawn except by agreement with the Biitifli Government; and that the British 
Govbrmiicnt shall bo entitled to land additional submarine cshlcs or establish additional 
wireless stations for communication with places outride Irehind. 

(б) That lighthouses, buoys, beacons, and any navigational marks or navigational aids 
shall be maintained by the Government of the Irish Free State as at the date hereof, and 
shall nf)t be removed or added to except by agreemtjit with the British Government. 

(c) That war signal staiions shall be closed lw»wn and left in charge of care and 
maintenance parties, the Gbverninent of tlio Irish Free^8tate being offered the option of 
taking theni over and workilig tlnra fof commerciHl j*ir()08cs, su'dect to Admiralty 
inspection and guaranteeing the upkeep of existing telegraphic conMiiunicalion therewith. 

3. — A Convention shall be made between the same* Oovenimenta for the regulaiiou of 

Civi^CoinmuDication by Air. * 
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XVI. -THE IRISH FREE STATE (Sec also p. 7 below). 

The political relations between Great Britain and Ireland, which had 
been in a state of c^ntiiiuoiis tension since the foundation of the Home Rule 
movement in 1870, at once became acute witl\ the outbreak of the Great 
War. German a^ent. were aetiv in Ireland, and on Easter Monday, 1916, 
tlicro was a rising bi Dublin, the insurgents seizing the Post Office and other 
]>ubiic builuiiigs, and proclaiming an Irish Republic. The rebellion was 
abortive, but the political results were far-reaching. The old ‘ Home 
Rule’ party was discredited, ?ud place taken by the ‘Sinn Fein’ or 
])hysicai force party, wiiose nominees, at the General Election of 1918, swept 
the country with the exception of the six North-Eastern Counties, where the 
electors with equal determination deC.ared for continued membership of the 
United Kingdom. To meet the dilliculty a new Government of Ireland \ct 
was ])asscd in 1920, under which separate Parliaments were set up for 
Southern Ireland (26 counties), and Nortliern Ireland (6 counties)— the two 
bodies to choose a joint ‘ Council of Ireland,’ consisting of forty inemhcm, 
intended as a connecting link. The Ulster Unionists acce})ted this scheme, 
and the NoGhorn Parliament was duly elected on May 24, 1921, and opened 
by tlie King in I’lerson in the followiiig June. 

The Sinn Fein party, however, refused to work the Act, and their elected 
meml>eis assemhlerl in the Dublin Mansion House and again proclaimed the 
Republic, witli Mr. Edmond de Valera as President. A period of complete 
chaos followed. The British Government deelared the Irish PtJiliaTnent — ■ 
Dail Eireann — to be an illegal body, made many arrests, suppressed news- 
papers, and seized the ortices, books, j)apers and funds of the Sinn Fein 
Association. Sinn Fein, in its turn, formed a botly calling itself the Irish 
Republican Army, and carrii'd on a guerrilla war accompanied by outrage 
and assassination. At length, after much bloodshed and destruction of 
property, a truce Avas declared on July 7, aud the British Government and 
the Government of tlie Iris!) ‘ Republic’ each appointed a Delegation for 
the purpose of discussing a settlement. After prohmged negotiations eighteen 
Articles of Agreement Avere draAvn up and duly signed oii December 6, 1921, 
subject to their ratification by Tarliament aud by Dail Eireann. 

To prevent the delay involveil in the drafting aud ]iassiug of an Act of 
I’arliamciit, and the further risk of another outbreak, it AAras provided that 
the articles should bo at once adopted by both bodies, and a Provisional 
Government set up in Ireland to carry on for a period not exceeding ‘iwelve 
months, until a legal Administration Avas ready to take its place. The 
discussion in the Dail was prolonged and acrimonious, but the Articles Averc 
ultimately adopted on January 7, 1922, by a narroAv majority. In conse- 
quence of this vote Air. de Valera resigned liis ollice of President, and Mr. 
Arthur Griltlth was clec(e<l in hi.s place. On January 16 the Provisional 
Government Avas constituted !}s folloAVs : — 

Finance ami General. — Alicheal 0 Coileaiii (Alichael Collins). 

Home Jffairs. — Eainon 0 Ougain (Edmund Dugan). 

Foreign A ffairs. — GaAan Duffy. • 

Feonoinic Affairs. — v’aoimbghin 0 Huigin (Kevin Higgins). 

Labour. — Seosamli Alag Crait (Joseph MeGrath). 

AgricuUnre. — Padraig 0 Hogaiu (Patrick Ilogan). 
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Education , — ^pioiian 0 Jioingsigli (Fiiian L 3 'iich). 

Local Govcrnmcnf . — Liam T. ]\Iaocosgair (William Cosgravo). 

Diarm uid 0 Hegaity (Dermnt Ilogaitv). 

^ General Post Office. — J. J. Walsh. 

Tlie old Irish Oovej-nment, Lord FitzAlan as Lord Lieytonaut representing 
tlie King, at once rScognisod the I'rovisional (Government, handed over the 
public otiices at Dublin Castle, and took |tcp% for tluf transfer by Orders in 
Council of the necessary powers. The unifying Act (tl^‘ DLsh Free SLHe 
(Agreement) Act) re(|uired for the legal establishment of the Jlisli Covern- 
inent, and the Act embod\dng the terms of tlio new Irish Free State Con- 
stitutioii,*will, it is expected, bl passed „in the course of tV’ present year. 

The Bank of Ireland has been appointed the ofltclfd banker of t^e Iiish 
Government. ^ 

The outline laid down in the Artich^s of Agreement and approved by bot^i 
sides, contains the following })rovisious : — 

Ireland to have the status ‘in the community of nations known as tlie 
British Empire’ of a Sedf-Governing Dominion and to he called tlie Irish 
Free State. 

Its j'osition in relttion to the Imperial Barliainont and Goveriiment to he 
that of the Dominion of Canada, and the leprescntativi' ot the crown in 
Ireland to be a]>pointed in like manner v*s the (iovei nor-Geiieral of Canada. 

The share of the Free State in the debt of the United Kingdom and otlier 
charges to he determined, in default of agreement, hy ‘ OJie or more inde- 
pendent persons being citizens (^f the Britisli hhnjiire.’ 

Tlie Irish Free State to undertake its own coastal defence, Die defence !>>’ 
sea of Great Britain and Ireland being undertaken hy tlio Inipcj ial forces : 
these pirovisioiis to he reviewed at the exjiirAtion of fivoj’eais. ’J'he Free 
State to afford in time of ‘war or strnined relations' with other poweis, such 
harbour and other facilities as the British Government may reijuire. liehiml 
may establish a military defence force ])ro])uitionate to its population. 

The })orts of Great Britain and of Ireland to lie freely 0 })en to the Rhi]»s 
of “ the other country" on payment of the customary duos. 

For one month aftc)? tliiy passing of the Act of Parliament constituting 
the Irish Free vStatc, that State to exercise no powers in respciit of Northern 
Ireland; and if before the expiration of such month both Houses of the 
Farliament of Northern Ireland pass a resolution to tlie offccl that thefiowers 
of the Free State sliall not extend to Northern Ireland, tlien the provisions 
of the Act of 1920 shall continue to he of full power and etfect so far as they 
relate m Northern Ireland, subject to any necessary nioditications. In thfs 
case a Uominission shall be a})pointed to deterniino “ in accordance with the 
wi8ln3S of the inhabitants, so far as may be compatible v/ith economic and 
geographic conditions " the true boundary between Nortliorn Ireland and the 
Irish Free State. 


NORTHERN IRELAND (See fflso p. 7 below). 

Thk Northern Parliament has already deelyed its intention to maintain 
its separate existence under the Act of 1920,^ Under that Act the Gov(?rn- 
ment of the territory comprising the six countie.s olHlown, Antrim, London- 
derry, Armagh, Tyrone atfd JTer rnantigli is (yitnmftd to a Barliainont 
“consisting of His Majesty, Die Senate of North^irn Ireland, and the lIoi\so 
of Commons of Northern Ireland.'’ This Parliament mot for the first tjme 
in Ju\ie, 1921, and a Ministry was formed, nil necessary powers being 
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transferred from Impeiial to the Local Government by Orders in 
CVnincil. The Ministry is constitiued as follows:— 

Pr hue Minister, — Rt. lion. Sir James Crai^^, Bt. 

Finance. — Itt. lion. 11. M. Pollock. 

Jfoin.e Jjfairs. — Kt. Hon. Sir R. Dawson Batc.s. 

Lnhonr. — Rt. Ih n. J. M. Andiews. 

Juiucaiion. — Rt. Hon. the, Mar<|ui3 of Londonderry. 

Agriculture and tXnuuercc , — ^ t. lion. E. M. Archdale. 

'I'lio Lord Cliief ./iistice of Northern Ireland is the Rt. Hon. Denis Ileniy. 

Under the Act of 1920 the contribution of Northern Ireland to the 
Imperial Revenue v is fixed for two voavs at the sum of £7,920,000 a year, 
.subject after that to (n.inf|iiennial revision by a Joint Excheiiner Board. No 
stateiueut of Income and lOxpenditure has yet (March, 1922) been preseiiteil 
by either the Northern or tlu^ Houthe’*M Finance Minister. 

'file powers of the Parliament and ( iovernineut of Northern Ireland are 
wholly domestic. It has no j)Ower to deal with or to alter the Imperial 
regulations relatini,^ to such matters as naturali.sation, domicile, hade with 
any place outside Northern Iicdand, merchant shipping, coinage, legal 
tender, neg< tiable instruments, weights aiul mea.sures, trade marks, copy- 
right or patei'ts. 

The Government of the Irish Fioe State ha.s all the powers of a Self- 
Governing Dominion. 

For further information of the 1920 Act, see p. 7 below. 


XVII. -THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

(0 

The r^cague of Naticiis Ls an a.^sociation of States whirh have j'ledged tlieinselves, 
through signing the ( 'ovemuit (/.f,, the coustitutif>n of the League) [For the text of the 
Covenant, srr Thk Staiksm \s‘s Yk.mi B<»e)K for 1021, page xxviii], not to go to war before 
submitting thtir dis{ utes with each other or .States nut members of the League to 
arbitration aiui a <lelny of from three to nine luoiitli.s. Furtheriuore, any State violating 
this pledge i.s autunialioally in a state of outlawry with otl States, wliich are bound 
to sever all economic and poliiical rebitions witli the defaulting member. Tl»e States 
members of the Le.agne have pledged themselvi'S to co-operate over a wide range of 
economic, .social, humanitarian and labour (jue.stion.'?. , 

The LengiU) of Nations formally came iiiti> existence on January 10. 1920, through the 
coming ii.to foive at that date of the Treaty of Vers.iillts. 'fhe two utticial languages of 
tiio League are Fiiglush an I French. The scat of the League is ideneva. Switzerland. 


L MFMIJF.RSIIIP. 

Tlie folh)wing 29 Stntc.s became ori^dnal mcml ers of the League owing to ratification of 
one cv other of the I’tace Treaties: — 


AcsruAf-iA . 

. lannary 

10, 1020 

Japan .... 

January 

10, 1920 

Bkuucm 

, , 


lUBEUIA 

.luiie 

30, „ 

HoriviN 

* * 1 


Nkw Zkai.and . 

January 

10, ,, 

liKAZlI. 

,, 

J 5 

Numhauta . 

November 

„ 

Canada 

• >t 

1 7 

Panama 

January 

0, ,, 

Cm IN' \ . 

. July 

10. 

Pkku .... 


10, „ 

CCHA , 

. March 

•S M 

I’OLAN!) 

A] ril 

M 

C/.KC110,SI,0\ AM V 

. January 

ih 

POKTCU.VI, . 


Fiianck 

CUKKCK 

. .March 

HO, ;; 

IUmvnia 

StKKB-CuOA I'-SfoVFNC 


M 

(Lev TFAf Al, V . 

. .la.icaiy 

b', „ 

Statu 

Febrnaiy 

10, 

Haiti . 

. Juno 

30, ,, 

Siam .... 

Jauui ry 

10, 

lIoNomiAs . 

Novtmbe 

• 3. ,, 

Suctu Afud V 

>7 

M 

India . 

Jam. ary 

JU, „ 

UnIIKD IvlM.DOM 


% ^ 

il'Al.Y . 

It 1 

1 llncm AV 


1 > 
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THE STAJESmIn’s TEAR BpOR, 1922 


The following IS States l>ecame original members tlirougli accession to the Covenant 
undir the invitation contained i\i the annex tJLhe Covenant : — 


Argentin’k KKru-si.ic i 
Chile ^ . 

Co LOME I A . 

Denmark* . . , 

Il0J.L\ND 

Norway . , 

J'araouav . 


July IS, 1U19 
November 4, ,, 

February Id, 1920 
March 8, ,, 

,» 9, M 


Persi.v . 

. November 21, 

San Salvador . 

. March 

10, 

Spain . 

. January 

10, 

SWEDE.V 

March 


SWITZERI.AND 


8, 

Venezuela , . • 




1919 , 

1920 


Deceuiber 20, 1919 

On Deccnibv^i 10, 1920, the first AsEcmbl^ admitted following six States to 
membership of llie League , • 


Albania * 
Austria 


Pccember 16, 1020 


(^')S^A lllCA . 

Finland* 

LuxK3dnuu<; 


TA'ceiuber if, 1920 


On September 22, 1921, the second Assembly admitted ti.c foHowjng threa States to 
membership of the J^eague : — I 


Lc folio 


Estuonia* . . . September 23, 1921 i Lithuania*. . . September 22, 1921 

Latvia* 1 • 

^The J-eague, Laerel'ore, now numbers 51 States," 


II. PRIMARY ORGANS. 

(u) Council and A'^sf.viih.v. 

Tlic primary organs of the League are the Council, Assembly and Secretariat. The 
Council consists of the Great Powers membfra of the l^eaguo, i. f. ITance, Great Britain, 
Italy and Japan, and four other powers sefteted by the Assembly— at present Belgium, 
Brazil, Cliina and Spain. Each power has one representative and one vote on tl*e 
Council. All the members of the League have one vote and not more tliau three 
representatives in the Assembly of^he League. The members of the Council and Assembly 
ai*t as the representatives of their Governments. Both the Council and Assembly may 
deal at their meeiings ‘with any matter within the .sphere of action of the League or 
afi'ecting the peace of the world.’ Members of the l.eague must submit disputes to the 
Council of the As.sembly. 

Resolutions of the As.sernbly or Council must be unanimous, except on matters of 
procedure (voted by a simple mijority), tin* admiasiwi of new members (two-thirds 
majority of the Assembly), and amendments to the Covenant (a three-fourths majority of 
the Assembly, including all the members of the Council). The Council must rneet at 
least once a year, and has in practice met 16 times during the last two years of the 
League’s existence. The first Assembly decided that the Ahsembly was to meet on the 
first Monday in every Weptomber, and the second Assembly accordingly met on 
September 5, 1921. * '' 

The Council and Assembly are two independent bodic.s with many common and some 
distinct functions. The Covenant lias left their relations undefined, to be adjusted in 
practice, but in general it may be sai<l that the Council is an executive and initiative 
organ, and the Assembly a deliberative body, controlling and lajing down tire lines of 
general League policy. 

The members of the Council arc : 

(Temiiorary) M. Paul Hymans (Belgium), ex-Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

•-(Temporary) M. Gastao da Cunha (Brazil), Ambassador to i*ari.si. 

(Temporary) Mr. Wellington Koo (China), Minister to London. 

(Permanent) M. Leon Bourgeois (France), President of the Senate. 

(Permanent) Sir Arthur J, Balfour, K.O. (Great Britain), ex-Prime Minister, ' 
Foreign Minister, President of the Privy Council. 

(Permanent) The Marquis Imperiali (Italy), cx-Ambas.sador to Loudon, Senator. 

(Permanenti Vj.scouiit K. Ishii ^Japan), Atulifasador to Paris. 

Cl'emporary) M. (piinoucs de Leon (Spain), Ambassador to Paris. 

1 The delegation of the Argentine Republic did llot attend the second Assembly' and 
withdrew trom tlie first Assembly upon the latb r’s decision to refer the amendment to 
Article 1 of the Covenant propiosed by the Argentine, for study by a commitlco that was to 
report to the second Assembly. The Argentine (bBcrninent has not given notice of an 
intentlori to leave the liCag^ue, and appears to regaia itself as in a .state of suspended or 
puH.slve membership, to continpe until somj measure rfgA*ded as a satisfactory equivalent 
to the amendment pioposed by the Argentine has l>een adofted by the l.cague. 

* Signed the treaties concerning protection of national minorities as a condition of 

their entry into the League. • • 

• The following States are not yet members of the Tjoague United States, G#i'many, 
Kus^a, Turkey, Egypt, Hungary, Ecuador, Mexico. 
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(6) Sic<^retarfat-Genkral. • 

*1ie Secretariat-General is a permanent body of officials, appointed by and responsible 
t to the Secretary-General, and constituting a sort of international Civil Service. The 
Secretariat acts as a link between the various organs of the League. The Secre^^ariat is 
responsiide for the archives of the League, collects the information, makes all the arrange- 
ments for, and prej'ares the agenda of the meetings of all League bodies, and waushes over 
the execution of the decisions taken at these meetings. The Secretariat numbers 350 men 
and The preseiu S ’-cretary-General (appointed under the annex to the Covenant) 

is Sir James Eric Draniraond, K.C. M.O., C.B. There are three Under-Secretaries-General : 
M. Jean Monnet (French, I *pntv Secret: ’y-General), Professor 11. Attolico (italian), and 
Dr. ^nazo Nitobc (Japanese); seven Dire! .ors of Sections : Sir Herbert Ames (Canadian), 
Dr. J.- V. van Ilnniel (Dntch), Mr. F. IJ. Nixon (English, temporary), M. Pierre Coniert and 
Prof. P. Mantoux (French), M. Enk Colban (Norwegian), and M. W. E. Uappard (Swiss). 
Three Heads of Departments : 1 French, 1 Polish, 1 SwLs, and 4*2 Members of Sections, of 
vhom 1 Belgian, 1 Caiir Man, 1 Chinese- 2 Czech, *2 Danish, 2 Dutch, 8 English, 0 French, 
1 Greek, 6 Italian, 1 Japanes , 2 Polish, J Sx>«nish, 3 S-fedish, 1 Swiss, 2 Yngo-Slav. 


III. SEGONDA.TY ORGANS. 

Tlie League also includes several secondary org.anisations, whose purpOvSe it is to prepare 
and carry on (with the advice and aiij>roval of the Council and Assembly, and through tlie 
Secretarial) international co-operation in non-political field.s. A list of these secondary 
organisations and their functions is given herewith, but does not include the temporal y 
o.if hoc agf.iits and cymimissions the Council and As.sembly have appointed from time to 
time to carry out^a given piece of work or conduct some special investigation or enquiry. 

. (<0 ThK Tnr ilNK AL OliCANISATloNS. 

These organisations — (1) Economic and Financial, (2) neaUh,(3)Transitand (4) Labour — 
are in principle nioJ#?llC(l on the Le.agnc as a whole i. e. eacli consists of a standing 
commission C orresponding to the Council, even to the pcimanent representation on it of 
the four grear power.s, members of the League), a plenary conference (corresponding to the 
Assembly), and a Secretariat, which forms a section of the Secretariat^General. These 
organisations jircpare their own agenda, convoke their own conferences, and communicate 
the results of their labours to the members of the League, In each instance, however, the 
(Council must lirst ajqjiove the propose<l agenda or conference, or communicHtion to a 
member of the Ltagne, subject to an ap]>eaJ to the Assembly, The Assembly is, in any 
case, to be informed of all questions dealt with in tbe interval between its meetings by the 
Council, either at the initiative of the Council or by request of one of its members or one 
of the technical organisations. 

(1) Pi'oi'i.uoiial Economic and Fiininclnl Oryni}iR(d'wn. 

The Provisional, Economic and Financial Organls.ation was constituted by ibe first 
Assembly. Both the Brussels Confeience and the fir.st Vssembly considered it advisable 
to wait before putting the work of this organisation on a permanent basis, until the 
economic und financial outlook of ihe worM became a little clearer and more stable, and 
meanwhile to ai)]toint a luovisional commission to do essential work. This commission 
has as yet summoned no conference. It is divided into an economic and a financial 
sub :ommittee, whose members are respectively : — 


Cliairnian of tho Fin,ancial and Economic Commissior - 
M. Gustave Adur (^Switzf*liaud). 


Scoiiotn Ic Sub“Com rn Hhe. 

M. J. A. BAiUittZA (’AF^SEruo (Brazil). 

M. Henri Hkkr (Switzerland), 
iM. AroLi’HE Jknskn (Denmark). 

M. LK Prof. A. Nkculoea (Rumania). 

M. 1). isERRuvs (France). 

Sir U. Llfwkj.lvn Smith, K.C.B. (I iiited 
Kingdom). 

M. T. Skkiua (Jajxui). 

Dr. Luioi HKiii.A Torrk (Italy) 

Chevalier Fernand lu: 'Wouters 

D’C 'MNTFK (Bflgiuin). 


Ei na Hcud Suh- Com m i tiet^ 

M. J. Avknol (France). 

Comm. 0. BiANcniNi (Italy). 

•Sir B. Black KIT, K.C.B. (United Kingdom'. 
Sen. J, Fioc eras (Spa n). 

M. (>MKR IjKi uKcx (Belgium). 

M. A, Jans-sev (Belgium). 

M. 0. E. Tkh Mkclkn (Holland). 

M. Seiu'RIRo A^ai (Japan). 

Dr. WiLKM PosSiMSiL (Cz. Slow). 

Sir Henry Strakosch (S. Africa). 

M. Carlos A. ToRNquisrr (ArgentineX 
M. Marcus Wallknrf.ro (Sweden). 

M. Gluckstadt (Denmark). 
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^ <■ (2) ^Thc Provisional ^calth Organisation^ 

yhe Provis'-onal Health Organisation was also created by the thst Assembly. It»was 
originally proposed that the members of the Health Oommiitee should be chosen by thOf 
members of the Oltlce Intornatioiial de THygi^no Fubliquc, with headquarters in Paris, 
i.e. thst the Office Intermitional should serve as the general eonfeienco of the IlcalV.i 
‘^Irgnnisntioii. As, l\owever, the Office rnteniational was set up in virtue of the Koine 
Convention of 1907, and as the Convention stipulates that any changes in its constitution 
or Working can only t'ihe place with the unanimous consent of af 1 the siunator^nq^prs. it 
was necessary first to obtu n this eonsint. The United States, however, rofuse<I its 
consent, and it was therenue found iiiipossibl<|i to carry out|lhe original plan. Instead, 
the Council h.as appointed a Provisional Healt^r ^’ornmitteo, most of wliose membei^ are 
also members of the Office Interiiati? iial, thus securing the co-of^eration desired J^ptween 
the old and new international health organisations. The Health O^anisation has a 
secretariat with a .Medical Director, l>r. L. Kajehman, constitnt ing a section of the 
Secreffirfat-General. The membef. of the Committee, prosidei^j. over by Professor 11/. 
Madsen, Director ot the State Institute of S^rotlnfcapy, Cop^Vl*agC.i, are : , 

Sir George Buchanan— Vice-Chairman— S»nior Medical Officer. I'bitish Minisfiy 
of Health, London. 

Dr. Leon Bernard, Professor of the Fir.nlty of Medicine of Paris. 

I’rofessor Calmette, Institut Pasteiir, Paris. 

Dr. ('arozzi, .Medical Director, Diternational Labour Ottiee. 

Sir Havelock Charles, President of the Medical Board tor Delia. 

Dr. Cliod/.ko, Minisb r of Health, Poland. 

Dr. Lutrario, Director-General, Italian l‘ublic Healtli Service. 

Dr. Miyajama, Kitasato Institute for Infectious Discasts, Tokio. 

Dr. Pulido, President of the Bojal Council of Public Health, Spain. 

M. C. Velghe, Direc tor-Geneml of the Belgian Public Health Sei vile. 

Professor Santolhpiido, League of UetS Oros.s Socltties. 

(3) The Aih'isoi'i/ OrgaaiatUion on Transit oral Caiutnanicaiinns. 

The Advisory Organisation on*rransit and Communications ha.s^fecei ved its final form 
and been i>ut upon a permanent b.asis. This organisation held a conference at Barcelona 
in March and April, 1920, where the Advisory Commi.ssion was elected. The elected 
jnembers of this Commission (the Great Powers members of the I.eague being permanently 
represented) are the representatives of Belgium, Brazil, Chile, China, Cuba, Denmark, 
Ksthonia, Hollanil, Poland, Spain, Switzerland. This Commission then invited a Czech 
railw'.ay expert to be its adviser on railway matters, ami is about to invite a representative 
from a Danube riparian state to act in a similar capacity on waterwajs. The members of 
this Commission are ; — 

M. vas Eysinma, Professor at the Lnivtrsity of Leaden; Member of the Central 
Rhine Committee. Holland.) 

M. .Stievknaru, Me nbci of tire Belgium Delegation of the Central Rhine CommiUee. 
(Belgium.) 

M. Muntamhoyo.s, Engineer, former Captain of the General Staff. (Brazil.) 

M. Fra.ncisco AMUNATKoUi, Seci'etary-General of the Mixed Courts of Arbitration. 
(Chile.) 

Dr, Chou-Wei, Civil Engineer. ((.’Iiina.) 

M. Aoueko, Minister to Berlin. (Cuba.) 

M. CoLDiSG, Departmei.tal Hoad at the Ministry of Public Works. (Denmark.) 

Colonel Balowik, British Heprosontalive on the Waterways (’ommissions. (Bfitish 
Empire.) 

M. Bhookmavn, In.spcctoi -General of Roads and Bridges. (Hpain.) 

M. PusTA, Esthonian Mini.sler to Paris. (Esthonia.) 

M. Ckabo^ikaud, In.spector-Gtneral of Bridges and Roads, Pre.sident of the Rhfrie 
Commission. (France.) 

M. SiNiGALiA, Chief lu.spectorof Railways, Representative on the Waterways 
Commission. (Italy.) 

Dr. Safake, former Director-General to the Ministry of Railways. (Japan.) 

M. WiBNiAKsKt, former Professor at the University of Poznan, (fh)land,) 

M, Hkkold, Director of the Toggen burg Railways, I'rivut- Docent at the University 
of Zurich. (Switzerland.) 

M. Fkhnasdez y Medina, Uruguayan Ministlh* to Spain. (Uruguay.) 

‘( 4 ) Tke International Lahvui'>^)Oh-f. 

The International Labour Office is a part of tho.Lea^^ue of Nafions. Ifs budget i.s 
controlled liy the Assembly, but It has its own con.stitution lu Section XIII of the 
Versailles Treaty, its own Governing Board and Secrecaiiat, and calls its own conf^tnees 
and arranges its work ludependeuily of Iho other League organs. It deals •\vifh all 
queStion.s concerning Labour (.see below). 
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(h) rKRMAN’KNT Ar)VIS<>RY C<>MMlSHIf>y.S. 

Under Articleis 9 and 22 of the Covenant the Gouneil of the Lea<:;ne ig charged with 
constituting j>erinanent Conitnis.sionR to advise it in formulating plans for the reduction 
of armaments and to receive and examine reports of mandatory powers and a^’vise the 
Council on all matters relating to Mandates. Under Article 23, i>ars. (r) and (d) t)‘e 
Members of the League undertake to entrust the League wiiJi the general sn]*ei vi8ion over 
the execution of agreements with regard to the trallie in women and children, the traffic 
inopj’un and dangerous drugs, and the trade in arms and aminaiition in the countries 
where the control of the trallie is necessary in the common ititercst. 

(1) Pn'iaciiicnf Milii' */, Naval and Air CowmisMov . 

Vh'* Council accordingly set up (1) in July, 1920, tlie Permanent Military, Naval and 
Air Commissioi. under Art. 9 of the Covenant. The representatives of tliis Commission 
are api'Ointed by tlie Governments re])resented on the Council, and the Commissior has its 
own Secretariat, consisting of tliree olficfers. The Con. mission is to advise the Council on 
the niilitarv position a. id re'^uireinents of Scates seeking admission to the League (Art. 3 
of the Covenantt, as well as to avssist m gathering information and drawing up a plan for 
reduction of armninenls (Art. 8) and contnd of the traflic in arms. It also gives the Conned 
expert advice on such (piestions as, f.g. th'* defence of Danng, a ‘jtort d’attaehe’ for 
Po. link and the constitution and comjiosition of the body to be set up by the League 
under the Peace Trea' ics to a.Mrertajn whotlmr the armaments of the ex-cnemy Powers 
confoini to the conditions laid down by those Peace Treaties. 

(2) Ti tiiptn'ar// ComiuissioiK 

In January, 1921, a temp<trary mixed eommission, in coiuidiance with a resolution of the 
First Assmiiidy miuestiug the a]>point.inent of a commission ‘composed of persons 
jiossessing the rej^msitc eoiii]ietenee in matters of pnliticul. social and economic nature ’ 
to prepare ]dans lor a reduction of aimanie ts. The Couueil appointed six ‘civilian’ 
T'^eiidiets to this ei iminissioii. Six olficers were ap)>oint.etl from the Permanent Military, 
Naval and Air Commission, two eeoimmists and two tinauciers from the Economic and 
iMiiaueial Sub-Committecs, and tliree labour and three t'Oiployer.s’ leprese.nbitives from the 
Internanoiial l.abour Office. The Commission is diviUed into three Sab-Committees, 
<i«aling respectively with (I) Private manufacture of munitions and war material ; control 
of the arms trallie, (2) Kight of iiivest.i,.rnti<»n and mutual checking of the information 
supplied by Members of t h(‘ l.eague ; <lraft amendrnent.s to Artioles 8 and Oof Pie ('’oveirint, 
(0) CoiMjulation of statistic.s on the armaments and irtoney spent on armaments of all 
countries. 

(8) Mn.idat^’S Commix.^iotK 

The Permanent Mandates Cimimission, which met for the first time in October. 1921, was 
.';]']'ointed by the ('onm'il undor Art. 22 ol the Covenant, and at lltc suggestion of the First 
Assembly is compusi^d ot tlie represont'dives of 4 mandatory and b non-mandatory Powers, 
(hue member of the Commission is a woman, and none mav hoM any otheial position in 
tiudr own eounliies. The Commission is to receive the annual reports of tlie mandatory 
Powers and to assist and advise tlu’ Council in its task of snjiervisirig the administration of 
the mandates. The members of the Commission are; — 

ILF. .M. FiiKiRE i>’A\i>kAi>i;. (Portugal.) 

n.lb M. Pk'.c. (France.) 

Tlie Hon. \V. Dumshv-Goue, Id.P. (Great Britain.) 

li.F. M. UvMON PiSA. (S)>aiii.) 

H.IC. Van Kkkh. (Holland.) 

H.K. Marquis Ai.nKuro TtiKoi>uM. (Italy.) 

Mine, AsxA Ib fojE-Wn KsKi.u. (Sweden.) 

H.E. M. Ktnio Y\na<.hia. (Jayian.) 

(1) Opi nui CouifiiUsioth 

An Advisory CorrnniHsion on the regulation of the traffic in opium and other dangerous 
drugs, aplKiiut - d by the Council in accoi^arice with para, (r) of Article 23 of the Covenant 
and consisting, in accordance with a resolution of the First Assembly, of repreaenta- 
tives of the countries cliiefly concerne(> in the opium traffic, namely China, France, Great 
Britain, Holland, India, Japan, Portugal and Siam. The task of this Commission is to 
advise the Council In exercising supervision over tlie execution of International Agreements 
for regulating the oppim and drugs tr; ffic, as well a.s in initiating measures for rendering 
8\ich agreements more efficient. 

(.>) Social Comviission, 

At its Mooting of January 9, 1922, the Council appointed an Advisory Commission to 
aid it in supervising tlie execution of Int^irnational Agreements for the suppression of the 
traffic in women and children, and in initiating measures for the improvement of such 
ngreemonts. 
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• Intkrsatto-^m. B('nE\rx. 

Article 21 of life Covenant declares that all Tfilornational Bureaux or Coinmissiffne 
establislied by Treaties or Convent’ons sliulj be put under the auspices of the League If thl • 
si^natofy parties so desire. The Council has declared itself willing to treat internationas 
<?riJ;nnisatl/uis not estjiblished by conventions in a similar manner, provided acain that tin** 
Governments eoncerrc<l so desire, and after an enquiry by the Secietnriat. '1 he x>atronsge 
of the League in tiiese cases means that subject to the advice and ai^proval of the Council 
and Assembly on the sfwcps coi\teiuplated, the n achi?iery of the League is at the A»*'imsal of 
these bureaux for the collection and (li8>eininatu)n 0 / information and for making recom- 
mendations to the Governments Members of League. Hif^'far, three already existing 
International Bureaux have applied to the Lea^.c. The Council is also, at the request, of 
the Second Assembly, about to set up a Commission on Intellectual Co-op|ration. # 

^ « (1) T/(C h^i^'iintlonaJ Un^hographir JiurrniL 

The Internntioral Hydrographic BuroauSvas^munded ID* by the li^err.ational 
ITvdrographic Conference Committee in L'nnlon, and came under the Lcaium. on(>ctober 2, 
1D2L Tiie object of the Bureau is to establish co-operation between t^e work of the 
various national h.Mirograj'luc ( Mices, by tli^ exchange of information, standardisation of 
ituips, lighting anil buoy systems, etc. • 

(2) 7’Ae liffer.mtiovaf fidif Jhirmn. 

The International Belief Bureau (Bureau International d’ Assistance) was founded in 
ID07 by the Intel natiimal Committee of tho Congresses of Public and Private Belief, with 
its seat in Paris, and came under the League 011 June 27, 1D21. Tlie Bureau (1) Works in 
favour of Internatioual Troatics on rec.i]>rocity in chariiablc relief to iiqMgent, foreigners, 
and (2) Co-operates with Governments will^a view to ensuring that Treaties of this kind 
are executed. 

(3) Internnfior)af Inatitute of Coiovifn-,. 

The Bfljjian Covcrnniont lia.^'asked tiiat tli*; International lif^titutc of Commerce 
nl'.onid be recognised as an organ of the League of Nations for the collection of coinmcrcial 
and economic statistics an<l documents. 'J'he Council lias invited the Ecomnnic inui 
Financial Commission to give an opinion concerning this organisation. 'Mie institute was 
founded in IDID by Die Inter-Parliamentary (.‘ommcrcial Conference and jdac.ed under tbo 
patronage of the King of the Belgians. The object of the institute is to centralise, 
co-ordinate, and pnblishinformatioii regarding commercial statistics and legislation. 

(4) Committee on ] at el ter tv tO CO'op> ration. 

The Secorui Assembly requested the Council to ‘nominate a Committee to examine 
international questions regaiding iiitel’ectnal co-operation, this Committee to consist of 
not more than twelve mCnbet i and to contain both men and women.' Thi.s Committee 
will study questions such as the exchange of scicntilic information — .as e. g. the publication 
of tlio results of rcaearcli in a systematic and organised manner, an<l intellectual exchange 
between nations in general. ^ 

(d) Administrative Oroanisatiosb. 

Under the Ver.aailles Treaty the lAU'igue is entrustc*! with the administration of the 
SaJVx Hastn, and with the i)rotection of the Free City of Danzig and the guarantee f.f its 
Constitution, wlilch has bvon <lrawn up by the inhat)itaut8 (d Danz'g in (“ollaborat'on witli 
the LcagiiC’.s High Cornmi.^.sioner, and with tho advice and approval of tho Council. 

d) Soar Gorerning fommllfre. 

In February, 1020, tho Council appointed five mom hers of tho Saar Governing Commisshu, 
which is to administer the territory of the Saarfdt fifteen yesrs, after which the inhabitants 
will decide by a idebi.sctte whctln^r they wish to return to Germany ; to become French, or 
to retain their present status. The Star Torritory'is 220 sipiaro miles in extent, and Ims 
some 700,000 inhabitants. It is an imjiortapt railway centre and has large coal-mines, 
which are now owned by the French Ooveniment. Tliis Government has large j»ower« in 
connection with their exfOoitation, and tho Saar Tot^i lory Is subject to the Frencli customs 
r(^gime. No restriction may he imposed upon th**. circulation of French currency in tho 
Territory, Tlie inliabitants, however, retain their Germiwi nationality, and civil, linguistic, 
and religious lilnirtic.s ; Gerirfan law is stlfl thf? law of the lory. Tlie Commission has 
no power in these questions except in consnltation 'with and by the approval of elected 
representatives of tho ]>oj>ulation. With these restrictions, however, tiio Governing 
Commission is sovereign in the Territory. Its scat is nt Saarhrhcken, tho largest town in 
tlitoTerritory. 'J’iie MemberH of the (jom nisstoii are apyxjtnted for one year, as follows : — 
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M. Rault, Chairman (French): Interior, Foreign Affairs, CcTimerce, Industry, 
Laboi’r. 

Dr. Hector (Saar) : Agriculture, Health, Social Insurance. 

M. I^auibert (Bolgiiiin>: Fublic Works, Uailwayn, Postal and Telegraph Service, 

Count von Moltke Huitfoldt (Denmark) ; Public Education, Ecclesiastical Matters, 
Charities, Justice. 

Mr. Wangh (Canada): Food Supjdy and Finance. 

(2) Free City of Do,nzi(i, 

The present High Conimissioinjr of the League in Danzig is the British General Ilaking. 
The High Connnissioiier i ai>poiuted b" and respon.sibTe to the Council, His chief duty 
is to act as mediator in diiferences bet». in Poland and the Free City, snlijoct to an ajipeal 
to the Council, whose Jecision is final. The administration of the city is conducted by a 
SonaLO and an ^saembly, elected by the inhabitants, on the basis of a constitution drawn 
up by the inhabitants in collabnrntiori with the High Couunissioner and with advice 
and approval of the Cmincil. The High Coinmlssioiit. is appointed for one year. 


I\. THE INTERNATIONAL COURT. 


The I'crmniicnt International Court of Justice is in importance a primary organ of the 
League, equal to the Council, Assembly, and Secretaviat-Gcnerul, It is intended to be that 
ii paitial, imi>ersonal, }>eimaiu‘iit, Judicial organ, the embodiment of the idra of law, that 
has always been felt to l)c essential to any >01161110* for promoting international co*o})eration 
and tlio peaceful .sottlemeiit of international disputes, as well a.^ for the codification, 
enlargement, and stroiigtliening of International Law. 

The Second Assembly and Conned elected eleven Judges and four Deputy Judges from 
a list of I'ighty nominees made up of candidates designate«l by the panels of arbiters of the 
Slates Members <d tlie Hague Court of Arbitration, or by bodies composed in a similar 
manner. The r ode <d ebrlion nspdres the Council and Assembly to vote separately ; a 
candidate to bo elected must obtain an ub.s lute majority in both the Assembly ana the 
Conneil. 

The Court as at present constituted has not compulsory jurisdiction, except by virtue 
of any existing internat ional arrangements that may confer npim it such jurisdiction ; but 
there is an ojdional clause attached to the Statute of the Court, which the United States 
of America and any Member of the League may accept and thereby pledge itself to com- 
]mlsory jurisdiction on nil or on a senes of sjiccially defined disputes of a legal nature, with 
StAtcH which arc also i>arties to the optional clause. 

Any <iuc.stion may be refened to the Court providetl the Ststes concerned agree to do 
so. The Council or As'^emhly may also refer any question to the Court for a legal opinion 
and States Members of the League are in any ca.se i)Iedge<l under the Covenant, as amended 
by the Second Assembly, to refer disputes with each other or an outside Power cither to 
the Council or Assembly, or to arbitration tribunals set up by apcc-al agreements, or, 
finally to the Conit. The decisions of the Conit will, when necessary, l>e backed up by 
the joint authority of the Assombly iind Council, 

The Scat of the Court is at the Hague. The Court ''cgar a preliminary session on 
January aoth. IdJ:*, while the first regular session opened on June 1st, ld22. The Judges 
and Deputy .Imlges of the Courl arc as follows: - 


JriK.rH. 

Senator Rafael Altamira 
Professor Dionisio Aiizilutii . 

Senator Ruy Barbosa .... 
Professor Antonio S. do Bustauientc. 

Robert Ballaiityne, N iscount Finlay, G.C.M.G., 
r.C., K.(\, LL.!)., D.L, 

Professor Max Huber . 

Dr. B. C. J. Loder .... 

Professor John Bassett Moore 
Judge Didrik (laltrup Ojed«lc Nsholm 
Dr. Yorusu l)da .... 

Professor Charles Andre Weis.s 


Spain 

Italy 

Brazil 

Ctiha 

Great Britain 

Switzerhu.d 

Holland 

United States 

Denmark 

.1 apau 

France 


Dki’I’ty .IrnoKs. 
Judge Frederick Waldotnar Nikolai Befchrnnuii 
Professor Dcmetre Nhgulesco 
Judge Wang Chung llai 
Judge Michael Yovanovich 


Noiw.ay 
Kumania 
< Ihina 

S;rb-Croat*Sloveuc State 


In addition to the Judge., rnd De]mty Judge*, the Court will have at its dispOFal two 
panels of assessors to advise it on technical points arising out of Lalvonr, Transit, and 
Com^nunioations questions. (The Peace Treaties in many instances constitute the Inter- 
national Court the final authority with compulsory jurijidiction in dispute.^ that may arise 
over the inUupretaiion of the Labour clauses and Tiausit and Communicationa cl-.uaea 
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thes^ Treaties contain.) The .Labour panel is constituted by tb“ nomination by each 
Government Member of the League of two nh^essors, and by the International Labour 
Office of one Employers’ and one Ijabour representative from each State Member of l»ie 
League. The Transit and Communications panel is composed of persons nominated, to 
the nuiwLer of two each, by the Governments Members of the League. The method by 
\*:’nch the ^mcessary number of assessors will be selected from these panels to advise on 
any given case will be determined by the Court, i>robably in its preliminary session. 

The eighteen States j)artic8 to the optional clause concerning compulsory Jurisdiction 
are: Biuzil, hulgaria, Ohitia, Costa Rica, Denmark, Finland, haiti, Holland, ’" beria, 
Idthuania, Luxemburg, Norway, Panama, Portugal, ^an Salvador, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Uruguay. The acce}>tance of g. Brazil is condit mal upon ouc of the Great Powers also 
becoming a i>arty to this clause. 


THE 1922 ^"UDGET OF THE LE.\GUE. 

The Second Assembly j)assed the 1<'22 Budget o; the Leagm^, wh.^di is as follows : — 


Gohl Francs. 

Clu'vpter I. Assembly and Council Sessions 1,000,000 

II. General Services of the Secretan‘'t (S«Ianos, Travelling Expenses, 

Maintenance of League Headquarters and Branch Offices, and 

Seeretary-Geneial’s House Allow'ance) fl,145,o.')0 

,, III. Secondary Organisations of the League .... . . 4,000,^75 

,, IV, Ca]»itai Expenditure (4tli and otli Payments for Hotel National, 

Library ami Office Equipment, etc.) 1,4^0,010 

,, V. Permanent Ootirt of International Justice (Salaries and Allow- 
ances of Judges and C<inrt Staff, Upkeep of Court Headqr.artors, 

Cost of Installation, etc.) l,f)r«l,000 

,, IV. Inteniational Labour Organisat. jn (Salaries and Aliowance.s of 

Staff, Office and Conference Expenses, etc.) .... 0.135,610 

Total 20,873.045 


The Second Assembly also amended the Annex to the C'ovenant, and fixed the 
allocal’on of expenses as follow.s, .uibject to ratilicatiou by the neccs.sary number of 
Governments : — 



Units 


Units 


Units 

States. 

priyat)le. 

States. 

payable. 

States. 

pavablo 

Albania 

o 

Fitih-ind 

. 5 

Panama 

2 

Argeiitin i . 

. 35 

I 'ranee 

90 

Paiagiia\' 

2 

Austmliii . 

. 15 

Greefc 

. 10 

Persia 

! 10 

Austria 

. 2 

Guatejiiain , 

2 

Peru . 

. 10 

Belgium 

. l-\ 

1^1 ai ti 


Poland 

. 15 

Bolivia 

. 5 

Honduras . 

2 

Portugal 

10 

Brazil 

.35 

India . 

65 

R\irrianui . 

3.5 

British Empire . 

90 

Italy . 

. 65 

Salvador 

a 

Bulgari.i 

10 

. 1 , 1 ] tan. 

. 65 

.Scrb-Croat-Sloveim. 


Canada 

. 35 

j l^atvia 

5 

i State . t 

. 35 

Chile . 

. J 5 

j Liberia 

2 

1 Siani . 

10 

China . 

65 

[ Lithuania . 

5 

1 South Africa 

. 15 

Colombia . 

. 10 

Luxembufg 

2 1 

[ S])aiTi . 

. 35 

CostiP li ica 

2 

Netherlands 

15 1 

Sweden 

T5 

C'uba . 

. 10 

New Zealand 

. 10 ; 

Switzerlar.'l 

10 

Czechoslovak . 

'. 35 

Nicaragua . 

a ! 

Uruguay 

10 

Denmark . 

10 1 

Norway 

‘ 10 i 

Venezuela . 

. 5 

Esthoriia 

6 1 
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BOOKS OF BEKERRNCE ON THE TEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

Publications issued by the Publications Department of the .Secrctaiiat of the League 
of Nations; — 

Covenant of the League. 

Official Journal (and Sapplcments). • 

Resolutions ami Recominenflations of the 1st and 2nd A^egablies. 

Minutes of the Sessions of the Council of the League of Nations. 

Reports of the Secretarj’-General to the 1st and 2j^d Assemblies on the Work of the 
Council. 

M'nutes of the Session of the Mandates Commission. 
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Report of tb© Fina* iial Committee of the Council on t?ie Fiuaiicirl Reconstitution of 
Austria. 

The Monthly Bulletin of Statistics. 

The Reciprocal Treatment of Branches of Foreign Banks in DLlTerent Count ries. 
Records of the International Financial Conference of Brussels. 

Records of the Barcelona Conference on Transit and Cofumunications, 

Records of the International Conference on Traffic in Women an\l Children. 

Minutes of the Session of the Provisional Health Committee. 

R..^. .vis concerning the International Court of Justice (L D6cuments presented to 
Jurists’ Committee ; II. I^**oceedin{^s of the Jurists’ Committee; III. Action taken by the 
Council and Assembly). 

Publications is.sued by the Information Section of the Secretariat: Monthly Summary 
of Uu .League * f Nations (ourrent record of the League's doings). 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 

^ The Covenant of the League of Nations with a Commentary thereon (Ciud. 151. Mis* 
cellaneons Papers No. 3 of 1919). London, 1919. 

Report by the Secretary-General to the First Assembly of tlie League on the work of 
tlie Council iCind. 1032]. London, 1920. 

The League of Nations Treaty Series (No. 1, Sept. 1920). London. 1920. 

The League of Nations Starts : An Outline by its Organisers. London, 1920. 

Adams (G. Burton), The British Empire and a League of Peace. New York, 1919. 
Angell (Norn^an), The Political Conditions of Allied Success. London, 1918. 

Barclay (Sir Thomas), New Methods o*’ Adjusting International Disputes and the 
Future. London, 1918. 

Berry (T. T.), The Hope of the World. An Appreciation of the League of Nations 
Sclioine. Lomlon, 1919. 

Bryce (Viscount), Editor, The League of Nations. Oxford, 1918. 

Jiuthr (Sir Geoffrey), A Handbook to the League of Nations. London, 1919. 

Crosby (Oscar T ), international War : Us Causes and its Cure. London, 1919. 
Dickinson (G. Lowes), Problems of the International Settlemout. London, 1919. 
Dugoan (S. P.), The League of Nations. The Principle and the Practice. London, 
1020. 

Erzht'rgcr (M.), The T^eaguo of Natioins (English translation). London, 1919. 

Ftiylr (C Krm‘st), Tlic Fourteenth Point: A Study of the League of Nation*. (Tha 
Garton Foniidalion.) Lomlon, 1919. 

Fftrero (G ), Problems of Peace. From the Holy Alliance to the League of Nations. 
New York, 1919. 

Fried (Alfred). Editor, Der Volkerhund, Vienna. 1919 

Garvin (J . L.), The Ei;ononnc Foundatiorns of Peace; or, World -Partnership as the 
Truer Basis of the League of Nations. Loudon, 1919, 

Gore (Bislioj) C,), The League of Nations : The Opportunity of the Churches. London 

1918. 

Ifami Ion (Hir lanl, The I'lillennium ? Tiondon, 1918. 

Jlouston (Uvrhf'vt S.), Blocking New Wars. New York, 1918. 

Hudson (.Alfred), Wr.s la Sociide de.s Buenos Aire.s, 1919. 

Jackson K.), Editor, The League of Nations. New York, 1919. 

Xol/ra (IL M.), The League of Nations. New York, 1919. —The Structure of Lasting 
Peace. New York, 1919, 

Lammasch (Heinrich), Der Fricdeiisverband der Slaateu. Leipzig, 1919. -~Der Ydlker* 
bund 7,ur Bewahrung d^vs Frieden.s. Olten, 1919. 

Lawrence (T. J.), The Society of Nations : Its Past, Present, and Possible Future 
London, 1919. 

Lippmunn (Walter), The Political Dcene : An Essay on tho Victory of 1918. New York, 
1019. 

Marburg (Theodore), League of Nations; Its Principles Examined. 2 vols. New 
York, 1919, 

Marriott (J. A. U.), The European Coiniuouwealtlu Problems Historical and 
Diplomatic. London, 1918. 

Minor (R. C ), A Republic of Natbnis. London, 1919. 

Ollivant (Alfred), T)»o Ne.xt Step : An Essay on the Missing Policeman. Loudon, 1920. 
Oppenheitn (L.), The Le; gue of Nations an its Problems. London, 1918. 

Paish (Sir George), A l\'rmai jnt League of Nations. London, 1919. — (Editor), The 
Nations and the League. London, 1920. 

Pares (Hir Bernard), The League of Nations and Other Questions of Peace. Loudon, 

1919. 
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Percy (Tord Eintace), The Responsibilities of the League. Lor Ion, 1919. 

Po/iocfc (8ir F,), The I^eague cff Nations. London, 1919. 

Poxoersdl. H.), Tlie Grent Peace. London, 1910. 

Scelle (Geors^es), Le pacte des Nations et aa liaison avec le trailc de paix. Paris, 1910. 
SmuU (J. C. ), The League of Nations. London, 1919. 

(- Stallybrits (W. T. S.), A Society of States, or Sovereignty, Inde]»eiulence, and Equality 
in a League of Nations: London, 1918. 

Tanpcrltp (H. W. V.), The Second Year of the League. London 1922. 

Thierry (Albert), Les Conditions do la Paix. Pans, 1919. 

Walker (Jaine.s) and Petre (M. D.), State Morality and the League of Nations. 
London, 1919. 

lPa/.s<on (Sir Charles), The English-Speaking brotherhood and the League of Nat ions. 
Cambridge, 1920. % 

iram6rte^//<. (Sarali). A Monograph on Plebiseite'j. Oxford, 1921. 

(Hans), Die intcrnatioralc Bescbranknng der Kustungen. Berlin, 1019. 

Weyl (Walter E.), 'ihe End of the War. Ji'w Y; rk, 1019. 

Yorfc (Elizabeth), League s of Nations : Ancient, Mediaeval, ^..d Modern. LorAion, 1910. 


(4)’ 

BOOKS OF REFERENCE ON RESULTS OF THE WAR. 

Economic Conditions in Central Europe. I. (Misccllaneotis .Series, No. 1, 1920). Cind. 
521. 

Economic Conditions in Central Europe. II. With Map. (Miscellaneous, No. 0, 1920). 
Cind. Cll. 

Currencies After the War. A survey of conditions in various countries. Compiled 
under the auspices of the International Scermariat of the League of Nations. London, 
1920. 

Amjell (Norman), The Peace Treaty and the Econoniie Chaos of Europe, London, 1919. 

Bogart (Ernest L.), Direct and Indirect Costs of the Great Woi’d War. New York, 
1920. [No, ‘24 of the * Preliminary Economic Studies of llie War.'] 

Boictuan (f.). The Now World ; Problems in Politii al Geography, London, 1922. 

Buxton (Charles Roden and Dorothy Fiances), Ihie World after the War, London, 
1920. 

Chinholm (Archibald), Labour's Magna Chartn. A Critical Study of the r.Rbour Clan.ses 
of the Peace Treaty and of the Draft Conveutioris and Recomiucudations of ths Wa.shiuglon 
International Labour Conferem’c. London, 1921. 

Dorvng (C.), Die Bevdlkoningsbewegnng iin Widtkriege (I, Germany. II Austria- 
Hungary). Co]>enhagen, 1919. [Nos. 4 and 5 of the Series ‘ Bulletin dor Studienge.^ell- 
sebaft fiir soziale Folgen de« Krieges.’] 

Flfure (II. J,), The Treaty Settlement of Euro])e. London, 1921. 

Haskins (C. H,), and LJed (P.. II.), Sonic Problems of llie Peace Conference. London, 
1920. 

Key?i€8 (J. jM.), The Economic Consequences of the Peace. Lmidon, 1920.— -A revision 
of tlie Treaty. London, 1922. * 

Newhioin (Marion J.), Aftermath. A Geographical .Study of the Peac^ Terms. 
London, 1920. 

(K S.), I’caceless Europe. London, 1922. 

Ogilvie (P, .M.), International Waterways. New York, 1920. 

Scott (A, P,), An Intro<!ucti<)n to the Peace Treaties. Chicago, 1920. 

TeJnpfrhy (H. W. V.), The ili.story of the P. ace Conference <>f Pari.s. 5 vols. London, 
1920-21. 

ViMering (G.), International Economic and Financial Problem.^. London 1920. 

Zimmtni (A. E.), Europe in Convalescence, London, 1922. 


O) 

THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUtl ORGANISATION. 

Pre^klevtM of thr (ienn'al t'O’nfe $}fe : — 

1919 Washington. — The Hon. W. B. Wil.son, ftocretary ofLal.<our, U.S.A, 

1920 Genoa, — Baron Mayor des Plam hos (It.'fty). 

1921 Geneva, — Viscfiuiy. Burnliani (Jilreat Britain)? 


C'halnnan of the Governi/Kg Bodi/ — Mr. Arthur Pontaiuc (France). 

Director of iht International Labour Office. — Mr. Albeit Thomas. 

• Depntp-JJinctoe of the International Labour Office. — Mr. H. B. Butler, (’.B. 
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I. ORGAN 19 ATI ON. 

CoiHi)osit io, i.~ r\iQ c<)iui) 0 .sitioM of tlio Lahnrr Orj^anisat ion is in principle 

i(lenti(t(il with that of the Lt^as’iie of Nations; but one State, Gciiiiany, which is not at 
present a ineiMber of the Leai^iie, has been a<linille<l t » nieiiil>t;rship of tbo Qrganisalion. 
At the }>ro.sent time iliere are 54 States Members of t? e Organisation. Only ' ivo great 
States are not ineinbcrs, Russia and tlie Gnited Sliites of Aineiica. 

Comdiutton amL Fuiicllons . — The orgaiii .nation was created bv fhe Treaty of Versailles 
as a "ecfssary measure for the establishment of universal peace ” whiclr “ran be estab- 
lished only if it is based upon social jiisiiec.” It consists of a Gei mal Conference of 
Representatives of tlie M mbers wuich meets at least annually, ami has now held three 
yrs.sions, and of an International La.,, tr Otlice, (‘.oiitn»lJerl by a Governing Jiofly of l> 4 
jtersons. imnunatod paitly by the Govrrninenls of the States Members and partly by thr 
employers’ am’ woikers’ delegates to the Conferenre. The functions of the Cilice, as laid 
ilowjr in Part XIU of tin* Treaty, include “the collection and distnbulion of inforniation 
on all subjects lelaf inr to the international adjnstrne. t of (“onddions of imlustriai life aij«i 
labour, and pai'ticulat iV th** exumiiial .m oi subjectH wlrich it is ]iroi>OHed to bring before 
the (Jonferenc<‘ with a v'tvw to the cmelusion of iriternatioriul foui ventions. and t'le corrdnet 
of such sptn'iai i n vest ig itions as may be ordered try the (^JufeIence." In addition it is 
cdrii-ged with the ]iublifati*)ii of a peiio<lic.'d pajau- end with any olhei' duties wliicli tlie 
t ..ntererire may as.sign to it. 

R'hitioii (0 tfi>: Ltoijne <>i’ Xatioii --. — The Internal i»mal Labn'ir Ollum may be described as 
seiui-Hulonothous. Itformsaii int- gi.d ]iart of tlie Vkdiole or g.u'isau<»n of the League, tut 
it IS indepeudeut of any C'.mtrol, e\ee}»t in lin incc. Its budget rs voted by the Aseernbly 
ot the l.engue, but the e> mtnbnt uuis « f the States Member-^ of the J nternational Lal>our 
Oigauisation ere lend dii.*ctly to the IriternaLional liabour < dlice hv tne Seci'etariat of the 
laoigm , which is responsible lor Ibeir eolleclion. Tim inuriuer ni which the Oflico and 
lire L<‘ague collaboiat* i.s referred to below. jiht- 

fjtta nal Oi'ininaatiun.— Tho Otlicp. was established in Pans in January rji'd, and was 
tiieu traiisfentd to London. Mr*. Albert Tiioiims whh ar>t'Ointed Director. At the close 
of the (ieiioa Sessioi' of tliC Gooference in July lOJO the Ollice moved to Geneva. 

The orgrtui.sation of the OKiee np to the einl of may be brieily dcscnlred as follows. 
It consisted of a C’abinet immediately under the Director, of central services such as 
registry, stall branch, linance, translation, typing, etc., under tlie 1 )eputy-Diivctor, and 
of two Id visions, the Diplomatic and .Scientilit* Divisions. The Diplomatic Division is 
coiKunied with the juxpoation and org ini.satiou of the S-ssions of the Conference and 
with the applicat lull of Die decisions tnere made. Tie* IScientilic l)i\ision is res]»onsible 
for piibliiMiions and for genem! intelligence. In addition, there are at present eight 
tei dinical sei vices wIiu Im lidoaNOui t<»colUctaml aiiHlyse all the existing information on 
their spct'ial suhjccr.s. 'I he choice Of these subject.', is mainly <l.ct.atLd either by the 
Resululion.s uf the Cuufci ence or by the Agemla of forthcoming hvs^ions. 


II. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR LeJi I3LAT10X. 

/'/<(' Cou/Druc., — The deci.sions of the Conference take the form either of Draft 

Oon V(‘nti.>ii> or fU R. co.iur.eminf ion-s. Both rt.pnu for tinaJ adoj>tion a uipjority of 
two-thir 's cf the \ote.s cast. The Meinbe.is «if the Organisation uuderlako to bring 
ilecisions so adopted befoie “the autborirv within whose »‘Oinpclence the matter lies ' 
within one wuar, fjr in no ca.se later than e'ghteen nioolh.*., from the closing of the Session 
of the Confeienci*. The Past. Se.ssion t»f ihc Conference, held at Washington in lilld, 
rcMulpd ill SIX Draft Gonventdons ami six Becommemlat ions ; the Second Session held 
at Genoa ill lUDi, m three 1 >i at t < ^inventions and four Recommendations ; and the Third 
Si-s^^iun, lield in Gei;e\a in Getober and No\tmber lOJJ, in ^c^en Draft Con veutioiis and 
ciglit Recommemlations, 

]lu.nhintiti>}i. — <i) I’ho most far-rcaebing decision of the Wa.shirgton Conference is the 
Pnii't Conri ntion li.iutt})'/ thtfionr,* oj icork oi i -ufi'sf rial unKlrrtukinffS to ri<jht in the d^y 
•I Jill Jurt i/~tii/lif III (III i''nk\ 

(i;) Two liecisjuiis eoiu'erning niu iiiploytm nt were a<loptcd. a Proft ('on cention and a, 
firrtniihtnidoiion. The essential p« ints id the Convmition and Reci num-ndation are the. 
]»ro\ i.siuii of .slat istic.s, the limling of employment, the collective recruiting of fureign 
workers unemployment insuiance, ami ]*ublic works to piovide against mieinployrnent. 
In connection with this (luestion the International Emigiatmn Commission should l>e 
mentioned. It was e.stablished bv ;# Re.solution of flic Wnshinirton ronference, and met in 
August, 11.121, under tlie chaiunansbip of Loril Ullswater. < U.s Report was ]>r6sented to 
the Gouevu (.'onferenec. Nj ipiostion concurniiig emigr.dion was upon the Agenda, but 
tlie iStssi'" ti of Pd22 may Ixi called tpon to deal w itb the prolilem. 

''iii) 77ir l>rnf't Convention niimj nn ftfoymnif of irouten di'vinfj the ninht was 

base. I upon the Berm* t^mvcnflon of idOO uttm the same .subjeci, but without the 
liiiiitat.ous and exceptions which tin* latter \ cru.itleil. 
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^v) Tlie i>r(,)lec1i()n ol’ \voi)ien-workers was also inriMseil by iho^ Draft Convention con- 
cerni'uy the ^ih ploy nfent of icouu^a ticfore and after ?hild birth, 

(V) PYjar States liav(^ already ratilied th« Draft Convention fixing (he minimum age for 
the adinlssivii of children to indvMrial employnimt and steps towards ratitlcatioii Imve been 
taken by ei<,dit others. 

(vi) Draft Convention conceming the night-work of young person^i employed hi 
itfduKtry is’a necessary corollary to that tixin^ tlie niininmni age, 

(vii) Action on l\ie Rerornmetidat ion conrerninff the protection of 'icomen and children 
against (ead-jjoigoning )if»s been taken by (Iveat Britain and thi Netlierlauds. veral 
other countries have introduced Bills to give ellect to Bs i*rovisions. 

(viii) The Jii commend at ion conccniivg the esbe'dishnwnt of Xiorernment health strviers 
lias also been carried out by several States and ist'wder invcatigatioji in others. • 

(i.x) K Carw’owtam prohilntiiig the use of white phosphorus in the manufaedu.rt of rr^i^.tcheg 
vas signed by live States at Berne in lOOd. By I’.M t only seven otlier Staus had notified 
their adherence. The Washington Conference therefoie adopted a Recommendation that 
all its jSTi^^nber.s who liad not ilone so Httnild adhere witlioiit d^’ay. As a result, the < 
adherence of ten State.s lia.s been ijotitied, ^vhile*vlret‘ee ac ^ Japan have i)assed Acts 
proldbiting the use of white iiliosphorns in inatcli inanuracture. 

(/f. non. —The lt>2n Session of the Conterenee dealt s.dtdy with inaritinic questions, some 
of which concerned the application of the^Wa.shingtun decisions to juaritime laboa-, 
iucjiiding (i) the Draft Conrent ion fixing the mniinni.m age for admission of diildri n to 
empeoyinent at smi. 

(ii) The Draft Convention for establishing farJlitics for ti}iding t'mploy,,i> nt for seamen. 

(lii) llie Draft Conrenttoii concerning vnemploymeni indemnity in case of foos or 
foundering of Die ship. 

(iv) The Rtcommrndation concur ning unemployment insurance for seamen. 

<v) The Ria)mm€ndntioii coticcrning the t staid ishnu nt of nadiona I codts 

Geneva. Tliird Se?>si')n of the Confcrei.- o w<i.s In-ld fjoin Octol,*ev 25 t<j Xovemher Ih, 

Vh21. J30 countiies were r<*presenicd by 118 delegatc.s, of whom 68 rcpiesentcd tlie Govern- 

ments, 25 the emjdoyers and 25 the woi-Ums. 

The nio.st important d<*ci>^ion.s of the Conference were: — • 

(i) The Draft Convt nt'an concerning the age for aihnission oj chtldien to nuployincnt in 
ag ricuUu rc. 

(ii) The Draft Concention concerning Ihc rights of association and combination for 
vgricuftu.ral icorkirs jilacts agricultiue on the .same footing as iuduetiy in this resjicct. 

(iii) The Draft Conrentam conctrning workna u's contpi nsation in agricult ure extends In 
agricultural workcr.s any e.xisting ] mvisions for coini>eiisation of woiker.s for accident 
aiishig ont of their employment. 

(iv) The remaining agricultuial decisions are seven Ricammendaiions cor.cn-ning : — 

Hit prevention of anxiKpfoynant in agriculture. 

I’he protection, before anil a fti r childbirth, of wennen iragi-tarners in agriculture. 

JSigkt-u ork of womi n in agucultun . 

.Sight-work of chiU*ren Aid young pirsons in agricallu re. 

The derilopua.ni oj technical agricudiiiral education. 

Liiinghn conditions of agricultural workers. 

Social insurance m agricuDurr. 

(v) "Hie Draft Conren lion roocvrning Ihv of whiti Imd m palufiag. w 

(vi) Weekly rest was ib-alt with hy a Praft f^uivenlion and a Recommendation. The 
Draft Convention conrernhig the application, of the wtikly rest rn industrial u u.ih rtakings 
iiwi in commercial ^stabl isfiuunts providc.s hu a rest of at hast t wcnly-folir cousecutpe 
hours ^‘VM V seven days. 

(vii) The Draft Convention fixing the uiiyiiuinni age for thv ajhnisyion of young persons to 
nuployme-nt ns trimmn's and stokrrs juohibits the oniployment of taiys under 18 years of age 
as biiminers or .stokers, ^‘xcept on tniining rhij».s and in the coastal trade of India and 
Japan, 

(viii) The Draft Conrrntion concerning the rompvhory uiedical ixamlnation of children 
and young persons cmpyloycd at si<e. t 

III. C(1LLP:CTI()N of INFOflMATION. 

JSational Correspondents — Fivo National Coire.'ipondents' U/lice* iiow cxi.st, in London, 
Paris, IB me, Washington and Berlin, the lust of whicl| was ejttablished during 1921. 

Lit/rary . — The Lii>rary of tlie Iiiternaiioiial liaboui| Olllco was originally formed by the 

P urchase of the library of the Basle Office set up by llq) International Assoidatlon for 
aboiir Legislation, The catalogue at pie.^mt coiUains abo^iit 150,000 publications in 
iwenfy-four languages. Of these about 15,000 came fro* Ba.sfe. 

Intelligence >SVc/irm. — Information from the Bres.s and periodicals is collected /ind 
analysed according to countries by a special .service, whirfii also dislributc.s the infonmiliou 
so acquired. 
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Statistical Sect ion . Soction ia not yet fully constituted. It is Intended not only 
to collect statistical iiiiorniation, but also to work out standard methods of presenting 
siaustics so that their form n»ay be internatioimlly comparable. 

Iji order to obtain information not otherwise accessible, the Otlice 
addresses questionnaires to Qoveniinenls or to einjdoyers’ or workers’ assochitions. 

The Treaty of Peace lays down tluit the Oflico shall jniblish a periodical in F ouch atn* 
Entrlish. This provision is fulfilled by the followinj^ publications 

(i) The Industrial and Lahour information, published weekly, consists of a summary of 
th (3 mr ^ ^’liportant curiont news conccniing conditions of laljour and other iiidastrial 
questions. It appears in Fr-mch and Enydish. 

(ii) The Oficial Bulh tin contains offic^- . records of the Office and information concernin.;- 
the "atification of Coir entions and intcLnational labour legislation in general It is 
pubiisV^'d weeklv ju English, French and German. 

(iii) I’he J,\B, national Labour RcrUir, a monthly publication, began to appear in two 
languages in January, 1021. It publishes articles p-epared in the Office an! signed 
articles from outside c itributoi-s, as well -s periodical information concerning prices, 
uiieuiiiloyin-'nt, etc. 

(iv) Irregulai periodieal publications are the Stvdifs and Reports, which now' number 
58, classified in VS series of subjects of immediate importance from the labour standpoint. 

fv) The LcfjisUitire Series is the coutimiaticxi of the publications of the Basle Interna- 
tional l.abour Office. At present it consists of 286 Acts, Decrees and Admini.strati 3 
Orders, isNued in 34 different countries. It is published in English, French and German. 

(vi) The liibHograuhical Series con.sisted of general lists of otficial and non-official publi- 
cations, ])rinted weekly, or aa often as desirable, and of special annotated bibliograplues 
relating to particular subjects. 

Apart from tlie,-e periodical publications, the Office ]»ublisbes, when neccft.sarr, as 
♦Special Hei>mts, the results of tlie special enquiries, which include : — 1, Trade Union Con- 
ditions in Hangar}/. 2. Labour Condilion.s in Sori.tt Russia. 3. Labour and Production in 
ihi- Ruhr Coal Field, 191S-1020. 4. The Kight-llovr Dag Art and its appUcetfion to Agriculture 
ill Cz<n'hoslorakia. 5. Faquir)/ conenning the appdiration of the Fighl-Jlovr Dag Act in the 
Frenrh Muraatih Mudu'. 0. Admission of (feimiany and Austria to the laternafional 
Labour (Lrgu ;i>:at ion. 7. Fnquirg into Production : Jutn luctory Meraora ad nu. 


(d) 

TIIE-PAIUTTION OF UPPEU SILESIA 

Oil October in, 1921, there was publi.shed tho text of the documents on the Partition of 
lJl»per Silesia. Tlie rt^port falls into tour main parts. In Annexe I the Council of the 
League of Xatioins sets out the circe instances in which it undertook its task and the 
gem^ral principles by which it was guided in arriving at its decision. In Annexe II the 
<.’ouncil traces the suggested line of demarcatiou in detail. In Annexe III the Council 
enumerates thr important provisions designed to secure continuity in the life of Upper 
Silesia after the partition and to reduce to a minimum the difficulties of the period of 
adaptation, f inally, in Annexe IV the Council sets out its deci.siciis on tlie rights of 
nationality and domicile and }»rotectioii of miiioriues lu Upper Silesia, 

The new frontier line traced in Annexe II is .shown in the map juefaced to tliis volume. 

In AniK'XC HI provi.sion is made for the mlmiiiistratum of the Uailways, water and 
electric p'C rr, imstal .s( rvices, customs, •*lc. The tdlect of these regulations is to 
Mifeguard tive economic unity of Upper Sile^^ia, desjute its partition politically. 



ADDITIONS ANIV CORRECTIONS. 

UNITED KINGDOM. 

Nav*‘ Estiiu'da , — The Navy Estin.atfs for 1922-2 i provide for jBCS, 950,000 approx, gross 
Iroduetiop £22,604,800) and £64,883,700 net (reduction £17,695,300). The personnel is to 
l)e reduced to 98,500 as soon as possible. 

Washington I^isannaineat Co nferenice : Naval Claasfs.~li\ the schedule of the final 
draft of tiio Washiug^vdn Naval Agroeineat full details appear ’.of the reduction in the 
material of the Navy. The four improved ‘ Hoods ’ Inch were to have been bnufc liavo 
been abandoned, but authority has been retailed to cousttiict two capital ships not 
e.Niceeding 35,000 tons in displacement. These, according to tlte scliemc, would bo^laid 
down in 1922, and completed in 192'i, when the King George f'., J/ar, Cen/ur^n and 
Thundt'nr would be scrapped, la this way the standard number of cf.pital .shpis, 18, 
w’ouldW.^iJ reached. In all, bS ‘ Dreadnoughts’ hav > been or will be scrapped by the close 
of 102‘2, including the lion, Princess liogaLConqiieror, Monarch Orion and Krin, which 
mount 13*5-iu. guns. ^ j. * 

Under the agreement no further capital ships (subsequent to the twr of r.)22) will be 
laid down until 1931. These, 2 in number, would be completed in 1934, when 5 .ships 
would be .scrapped, the total strength bcin. 4 > tlius reduced to 15. The schedule shows the 
■vyork intended to be done in building and scrapjiing ships up to the year 1942. * 

By other provisions aircraft carriers are to he limited in size and number, and no 
ve.sst 1 of war, exceediiig 10,090 tons (PhlCiO metric), other than a capital sliif) or aircraft 
carrier, is to be built or acquired, and such ships are to carry no guns exceefling 8-iu. 
calibre. No other lirnitatiuu is placed oii the tonnage or armament of cruisers, tlotilla 
lea<lers or destroyers. No merchant vessels are to bo prepared in time of peace for the 
mstailation cf warlike armaments, except that their decks may be still'cned for the 
mounting of guns not exceeding 6-in. calibre. • 

No agieemeiit was reached on the limitation of the number of submarines. The British 
(lovernment was willing to abolish the class altogether, but Fiance and otlier Bowers 
dissented and the ]>roposal wa.s abandoned. 

British Sidnnarinu. — hx iiursuance of the policy of reduct on the Ailmlralty placed a 
number of the older submariiie.s on tlm sale li>t, mainly of the E., K , Q. and K. classe.s. 
The total number uu this list in March 1922 was 36. About 75 boats now remaiu uu the 
active list. 

Army E-'^tabliAnnnxl (ovfsbh Ind,<A for 1922-23. *'l'he following tabic givc.s the pro- 
visional hgures for the ma.Kiiuum number of men on tlie establisimient of the Army for 
1922-2?. 


i. BRITISH rKooiV-'^ 

R E r , I M f : S 7 A L E sT A H L I .S M W K N' I' S--»- 

(l.avalry, imduding Household Cavalry 
Royal Ai tillery ...... 

Royal Engiiiecr.s 

Royal Corps of S gnaN- 
j iiifantiy, iiiclicii; - E<mt Guaids 
■ Cor].s of Military Police . . . . 

Machine Gnu Corps 

Tank Corjis 

Royal Army Si-rvice Corps 

Royal Army .Medical Corjis and Dental C^' 

Royal Army Ordnance C<)r[is . 

Royal Army V eterinary Corp.s . 

Royal Annv Pay Corps . . . . 

Corps of Military Ac('uuntants. 


Total, Hcgimental Establishment .s . 

Pekmasrnt .Staff (iv TKKnrToniAf. Af:Mv, A 
Tcrjiloiial Army ^ . 

Otlicers Training Corps . . .* . 

CbfUtnel Islands anrl Colonial Militia, A •. 

Tota’, reriwflnorit .Staff .... 498 ' I.TIS | ^ V,246 




Oiru'ers, 

< )lher 

laiiks. 

All 

ranks. 

36 s 

7, bis 1 

1 7,386 

J,05o 

21,36b ' 

• 22,410 

822 

S,46M 

9,2i»b 

2 5 7 

4,3 41 

[ 4,698 

2,9 -h 

73, Bib 

7t»,^67 

— 

922 

929 

t4t’. 

4,175 

4,421 

.‘*78 

8,502 ' 

9, 149, 

7‘»1 

4,110 

4.901 

.“.*■>2 

3,815 ! 

! 4,207 

100 

29 2 

i 392 

Kin 

SS5 1 

' 1,945 

iiM : 

4 o*J 

846 

7,842 

137,882 

1 145,724 

• 475 

],6(H 

1 

1 2,076 

♦ ^1 

54 

i 65 

12 i 

93 

! 10,5 
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• 

1922-23, 



Officers. 

Other 

ranks. 

All 

ranks. 

l.~BRITISH TROOPS (conf.)- 
Staff anu Dkfaktments ~ 

- 



AVarvvidt^e St.id 

259 

108 

367 

St aff of t'onmiand.s, Ac. . . . ■ . , | 

814 

85 

809 

Ro} al Army (JliajdaiiKs' l)ci>arLnicni - . . ' 

♦ 1 j 

175 

— 

175 

%’otal, St ft and Dop.artmt'nts . . . j 

1,248 

123 

l,4il 

]M r.i.FASKf »rs EHTA.Bi.n‘’HMFN rs-" ! 



* 

• Military rris<»ns anu Det^mtion Bar. .cks . | 

12 

233 

245 

Arlillcrf ScUooIh 


320 

301 

Central Snui* Arms Sclioid . . . . ! 

2-' 

53 

76 

Riiysical Trainiiii; Sciiool and lustrtn-ioi s . ; 

21 

18-J 

2(»3 

iltoyal Military A<'ademy ’ 

32 

52 

71 

Royal Military College ; 

: .58 

]S> 

126 

Army Educational Corps . . . . . ' 

: 133 

302 

43.5 

Misuellaneous Establishments . . , 

; 0*2^ 

l.hU ; 

1.838 

Total, Miseellane(;us B>t.'ihlisliaie)its 

541 

2, SSI 

3,425 

Total, Bi '^isli Troops ..... 

10,122 

142,707 

152. 830 

~ ('OLOMAL AND NATIVE INDIAN 




TROOPS. . 

i 280 

2,220 

10,200 

lir. ADDITIONAL NUMBERS-^ 

i 


OMha'rs and men in course of reduction, and 




Indian troops in the Middh* East wlvch 
■will pass to the administration of the Air 
Ministry in the course of the year 

: 4,S.50 

47,114 

51,964 

Totals . 

If). 252 

192,741 

215,000 

MM PER TL) BE VO fEl) 


21.'), WO 



J(r Estinoih' for 1 022 The luMo givt's an abstract of the Air Estimates b r 

1 022 - 28 . 



1222-3. 

1921-2. 

l)eciea.>'e. 

Elh'ct i\ e .'Services : 

Pay, Ac 

Ouar^ering, Stores, Supplies, and Trati'iiuu t 
Tcolinieal and Wailike Stores . 

M'orks, Buildings, and Land.s . 

Air Ministry 

f>Hiscellaiieous 

Civil Aviation 

Rc.search 

3.781.000 

1.530.000 

1 .225.000 

1.826.000 
680,000 

85,0C>0 
. ' (o) 364,000 

. (a) 1,177,000 

4,s04.nl0 ' 
3.105,000 
3.758,(100 
3,018.0(0 . 
215.4(>7 
112,000 
(a) 880, (Kki ' 
(a) 1,700.000 ' 

£ 

1,023.010 

1,575,0(X> 

2,403,(-v-0 

1,192,000 

235,467 

34,000 

510,oOCl 

5-22.000 

Total Klfective b’ervice.s 

. ; 10,7.38,000 

18,305,477 ; 

7,507,477 

Non.cffei'tivc Services 

Half Pay, Pensions. Ac 

. ; (5) 157,000 

(5) 100,000 : 

(r) 51,000 

Total 

. ; 10,82.5.000 

, 18,411.477 j 

7,510,477 


(o) Inclmlos cH i laiii tfecl ive olmrges in respect of these Services, 

(f/) ffixcludes certain iioii-eircctive -charges in jcspect of (Mvil Aviation and ExporimeiJital 
and Keswircli Services. These arc included under Votes S and 0 reH|>ectivtly. 

(c) Increase. 



THE statesman’s YEAR-BOt>K,» 1922 


of .Tnin,^port (p.’Ki). — The Earl of Crawford and Balcirres (unpaid). 

Ch.anrdlov of thr Duchy oj Lancaster . — Sir William Sutherland (April 8, 1922). i 

First Vovnnissionrr of Woiks. — The P’arl of Crawford and Balcarres was invited to joiiii 
the Ci4*inct on April 8, 1022. 

Jitarvey-Orneral (p. 10). — This i.s not at present a Cabinet ollice. t 

Solirifor General (p. 10). — Sir Leslie Scott, K.C. 

Revenue for year ending March 31, 1922.— The following table gives an account of the 
total revenue of the Vrrite*! Kingdom in the year ending March 3i,;^1922, as conu»«rjed with 
the conesponding period of the preceding year. 



Year emfm 

Vear ending 
March ?>!, 
1922. 

g March 31, 19 
])receding 

Y'ear ending 
» March 31. 
1921. ■' ' 

12, com pa veil 
Year. ^ 

i 

j Increase. 

• 

with Ih^ 

P 

^ Decrease.* 


C 

M 

i ^ 


Qi.stoni.s 

Excise 

130,002,01)0 

134,00.3,000 

1 

3,951,000 

194, *291,000 

199,782,000 

i 

5,491,000 

Motor vehicle duties 

11,096,000 

7,073,000 

4,003,000 

— 

Estate, Ac., duties 

52,191,000 

17.729,000 

! 4,482,000 

— 

Stamps 

19,63S,000 

26 .591,000 

j 

0,953,000 

Land tax and liouse dutv 

2,590,000 

2.. 550, 000 

40,(X)0 

— 

Property and income tax (inehul- i ' \ 

ing super-tax and niinend riglds 1 ! * ! 

duty 

398,887,000 

39t.h>(>,00O 

; 4,721,000 

— 

Excess profits dutic.s, Arc. 
Oorporation profits tax . 

30.152,000 

219.181,000 

188,729.05') 

17,516,000 

1’>.'>0,000 

i ]6 ,si;g,ouo 


Postal service ..." 

40 01)0.000 

36,100,000 

: Cl, 900,1)00 


Telegraph service .... 

.5,900,000 

5,200,000 

[ 70(',<K)0 


Tel hone service .... 

10,500.000 

8,2(X),000 

i 2,300,0<>0 

-- 

Crown lands 

S20.OO0 

660,000 

100,000 


Interest on sundry loans 

13,^07,. 3 .3 7 

30,770,720 


16,063,392 

Misccllaneou.s— 

Ordinary recei{ds 

20,r33..5"‘.) 

25,3.89.142 

941,447 

— 

8[teciul r< ceipl.s. 

170.«<!j,9}7 

2S7,'.)30,79'> 


117,13.8, .8 IS 


l,121.s7‘.*."7:i 

1 , 12.5, USX, 

38,1 16,447 

339,221,240 


t::501,104,7!*3 
Net Decrease. 


• INDIA. 

— Thi.> native shite is to h.av»* a new c-ristitiition. An Executive, r#C(mnril of 
Stale, and a Legi.slativc Conneil arc ti» be cstabli.^heil. 

Malabar Fahr>’ The two Stales of 'I ravancore and CtK-bin are to bo transferred 

from the political coiitnd of the Madras (luveininent t<j tin* (lovcriiiiient of India. ^ 

(p. 136). — The fir.auces of the Cuntial and Provincial (loveriunenta have he*en 
completely separated since April 1, 1921. The Central revenues aio now mainly derived 
from opium, salt, customs, income tax, tributes, j)OHt ofhee and tt legiaphs, lailways, mint, 
and military services ; and the Provincial revenues are derived fiom land revenue, staiiii 
exci.se, fore.-»t.s, re^^i.slration. irrigation, and civil depaitmcnts. Provincial Covernrnent.s 
have to contribute to the Cential (Jovernment, and the amount due for 1921-22 i.s 9,83 


lakhs of ru]<oes 



• 



i 

[ 

Be venue 

• ji Kxijcnditure charged to Uevenue 

Year ended 
March 31 

In India 

! 

1 1 m pe ria 1 1 Fro vi nc' 1 h'ti -d 

; In India 

Total* i; ■ 

• IinperialJProvinc’l 

! 

1 Total 
England j 

1920 (revised) . 

1921 

1 i:i,W 
! 87,676 

i 132,80 9 

£1*000 ' £1,00(/ 
40,281 ' 2,500 
70,524 2,704 

£1,000 J £1,«0§ £1,000 

180,407 il 83.918 40,231 

206,157 i5»130,678 70,624 

£1,000 1 £1,000 
17,027 ! 146,176 
80,964 1 2*12,106 

Rate of convulsion lor 1919-20 is lbs, 1.5 ~ 

• 

.V 1/.; 192C-21, Bs. 10 =•-- IL 
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IkU (p. 130).— At Mfirch 31, 1921, 664,538,367;. (373, 224, 042?. in Indip and 191,314,325;. 
in England). 

floiaage at Calcutta and BomlKLy MinU, 1020-21 (p. 157). — In rupees : silvor, 4,51,95,363 ; 
nickel, 09,71,482 ; copper, 20,000; bronze, 20,08,871 ; total, .5,41,95,710. 

• Gold Stafidard IGserve, Auffuit 31, 1921 (p. 158).— 39,629,470;. 

Banlcslj*. 158). — The three Presidency Banks have been atnalgainated into tlie Im])erial 
Bank of India, as from January 27, 1921. . 

NGRTn BORNEO. 

Gl^> ■ernor (p. 102).— M/ijor-Oeneral Sir V illiain Rycroft has been a])pointpd to succeed 
the pre^nt governor, A. C. Pe.'ir.son, C. M.G., next Novcnibe r. 

Bodrigacs hfand (p. 199). — The area is not 4 but 40 square miles. 

W''[.H/T-\VEr. 

• 

On Februaryjl, 1922, at a plcn.ary se.ssion of the Washington Conference, it was 
announced that the rest of the Siiantnng I’rovince ha^imr been restored to the complete 
Fovf^eignty of China under suitable cunditions, Great Britain proposed to hand back 
Wc^ai*wei under like .suitable conditions. At the same time, it was stated that no doubt 
nrrangemeDts could be made tbr the coiilinned use of tlie place as a sauatoriutn or gumiiu r 
rest for ships of war, and that 11. M. Government would be largely guided in the necessary 
arrangements by the example of the Sino-Japane.se negotiations regarding the Kiaochtov 
leased territory. Subsequently it \vas nieutioned that certain matters of detail must I'C 
settled to the satisfaction of both His Majesty's Government and the Ciiinese Government 
befort' the transfer could be effected (p. I SI). 

• 

BRITlsn EACT AFRIi:.\. 

A Court of Ap]>eal has been establi.shed for Kenya, Uganda, Xyasaland, Zanzibar, and 
Tanganyika, 

TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. 

The following cbange.s of name have been decided upon, whereby German ai)pe]!ations 
will be replaced by others of native origin ; 

Fonaar Maine New Name 

Wilholmstal di.strict Usarahara district 

,, town l.,nshoto 

BismarcUburg district Plipa 

,, l^ort, Tanganyika Ka.sanga 

Ijangenbnrg district Hungwe 

Xeu Laugenburg (tc»wn) Tukuyu 

Wiedhafen, Nyasa Manoa. 

J5IERRA LEONE. 

New Govivnor (p, 262).— A. B. Slater, t.'.M.G., Colonial Secretary of the Gold Coast, 
has been aji%)ointe<i Governor of Sierra Loojie. 

EGYPT. 

for 1922-23. --The estimated levenue for 1022-23 is £E33,630,000, and .the 
expenditnro i:E3 1,440, 000. 

CANADA. 

Population in 1921 (p. 20S).— The complete census returns for 1921 arc shown as 
follows 


Province 

Census Popu- 
lation, 1921 

Province 

Census Popu- 
lation, 1921 

Ontario 

Quebec 

Baskatchcwari . 
Manitoba . 

Alberta 

. 1 2,929.054 ; 

2,349,067 
761,390 ,i 
618,008 li 
. i 681,99.5 1 

1 QQ*T L 

New Brun-swick 

Prince Edward Island . 
N.W. Territories . 

Yukon . , . • . . 

1 Canadian Navy . . I 

387,839 

88,615 

6,684 

4,162 

1 485 

[ . . 

A^OVti Ov/Ovl<i • • 

BritiKi Coluinbu 

« ( 0aO|OO# ! 

. 1 5i3,863 

Total 

1 8,769,489 


• I 
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^9 ricultvre, 1J^21 (p. 299).— Acreage under field-crops, 59,6.35,SA6 acres. Value of crops, 
93l?^s64,t 00 d<»llars. ’ • ♦ 

Revised estimates of crops, 1921 


^ Crop 

Acres 

1,000 

Bushels j 
1,000 j 

i 

Crop 1 

Acres 

1,000 

Bnshelst 

1,000 

Wheat . . • 

23,361 

300,858 : 

Corn for Husk in?. ! 

297 

^ -14,904 

Oats 

16,949 

426,23.3 

Potatoes .4 

702 

107,3(6 

Barley . 

2,796 

59,709 ' 

^irnips, Tfcc- * 

228 

79,150 

Rye - . . 

1 1,842 

21.455 ! 

• 


• 

Pea.s . . . 

1 193 

2,770 


1^615 

1,*0 Tons 

Beaus . . . J 

62 1 

1,090 

I Hay and Ch*vcr . 

11,366 

BucKjpjJieat . 

i 361 , 

. 8.2::0 

Alfalfa . • d; ' 

264 

1 662 

Mixed Gr.'dns. 

h61 1 

^ 22.272 * i 

F(^ldcr Corn \ 
Sugar Beets . 

585 

1 6,362 • 

Flax Seed 

633 

4,112 '1 

'i 

28# 

• 

! 268 

1 


Mivei'dl FroiiVi'tion ia 1921.— 7’he valtc of mineral proiluction in the Domiiiiifi in 
1921 was 170,000, ( 00 dollars, as compared with 227,859,6(55 dollars in 1920. The following 
fable shows pjoilnction and value of .some of the more important minerals ; 




Amount 

V'olJie 


M nerals. 

1021 

• 

1920 

Dollars 

1920 

Dollars . 

Nickel . 

. tons 

5,200 

2'!. 000 

8,455,954 

24,534,282 

Asbestos 

. lo;is 


188,687 

11,551,8121 
18,0'^. 674 

14, 734,. 599 1 

Gold . 

line ounces 

» 875 088 

765,007 

15,814,098 

Lead 

. . jjonnd.H 

63,366,000 

35.942,717 

3,637,208 

3,214,262 

Silver . 

ounces 

18,058,710 

13,330..3.57 

8, 208, 70.5 

13,4 27,650 
80,693,723 

Coal 

. -liort ton.s 

14,470,000 ' 

D»,630.000 ! 

68,756,568 


pound.s 

: 54,689,000 

81.6(10,691 1 




i E.sti mated. 


Rerniue fr,nl E.rp* n>1iture for 1921 -22.— The revenne for the fiscal year ending March 
31, 1922, amounted to 371,520,000 do'hirs (82,555,000^.), and the expenditure 324,758,000 
dollars (72,l(j8,OeO/.) 

Tftb net debt amounts to 2^385,000,000 dollars (530,000,000r). 

SASKATCllEWAX. 

Nr,w Prnnier.~Or\ April 5, 1922, Mr. \V. M. Miotiii, tlie Premier of Siiskatcliewan, 
resigned his office to accept an *ai>i)ointinent on the Bench of the Supreme Court of the 
Province, lie was .succeeded by Mr. Charles A. Dunning, the Provincial Treaslftrer. 

NEW SOUTH WAUES. 

New Ministry. —On April 12, 1922 the Labour Cabinet resigned and a new Coalition 
Mifiatry was formed under Sir George Fuller. 

QUEENSLAND. , 

Par^ianirnt (p. 398). — The Royal a‘»cnt has been given to the A(jt for the abolition 
of the Legislative Council. 

Afjrnt-Onural in London (p. 398).— J. A. Filfelly, Trea.suror and Secretary for Public 
Wfjrk.s, has heen aj'pointed xice J. M. Hunter. ^ 

FIJI ISLANDS. 

Population (p. 452).— Tlie 1921 census gave a totil of 154,564. 

# 

. UNITED STATES.# 

New Posimastfir-dmeraKBte p. 464).— Dr. HuberUirorif of Colorado, born in Pennsyl- 
vania, 1860 ; gnnluated at the University of Michigan, ami (in medicine) at the Unijfer.sity 
of Pennsylvania; Preaidmit, 1912, of the American Mo<lico- Psychological SocixiW ; First 
Assistant Postmaster-General, 1921 ; present ai)pointruent, March 4, 1922. 
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A.LBANIA. 

4Ii)iinter in London. —K. E. Mi'hmcd Kouitza lias been appointed the first Envoy Extra- 
-ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary in London (Maieh 28, 1922). 

BOLIVIA. 

New Minister in London, —‘^Qiiov Albert Giitierrtz has been appointed Bolivian Minister 
to Great Britain. 

CHILE. ’ ' 

Budget for 1922. - Revi aiie, 250,^5^* 115 pa]»er pesos an<l 07,507,700 gold pesos; 
cxpepiiditui e, 300,239,700 paper pesos and 5o, -124, 726 gold pesos. 


BRAZIL. 

Commerce, 1921. — Imrirts amounted to 60,466, 00<)f., nd exjiorts to 58,587,000^. 
rrinci])?^] exyiorts in i921 •— 


(?ofTeo . 

II libber 
Tobacco 
Sugar . 
Yerba Mate 


a 


3 1,694, 01 M) 

1.231.000 

1.933.000 

3.292.000 

1.492.000 


('ocoa . 
Cotton . 
lAUither 
lliiles . 
Frozen Meat 


£ 


l,6S2,0tM) 
1 , 550,000 
1,767,00) 
749,090 
2.3;6,0C0 


♦ LATVIA. 

Erratum (p. 10s3). —Latvia was admitted to the League of Nations in 1921 (not 1221). 


PERSIA. 

Trade in 1920- 21.— The following tables furni.sh sonic details of the distribution of the 
trade of Persia dui ing 1920*21 


Countrv 

In^]^urt^ 

Expoits 

Count 1 V 

1 Imyiorts 

Fxjiorts 


Irom 

10 


iruiti 

to 


' £ 

£ 


£ 

€ 

British Enij ire (w 

th 


Afghanistan 

. . 160,537 

17,4 39 

India 

. ■ 7, SI. S, '-.IS 

2,134,773 

Fiance . . . 

. , 71,651 

:’.9,60*.> 

Egypt 

632.814 

3,0.V2,O.-,7 

.Iaj>an . . . 

. . 64,527 

3l,7C9 

Mertopolanjia. . . 

13',9;.5 

920,414 

Itu’y . . . . 

. . 45,213 

4 th) 

Ru.'i.sia 

462,063 

172,298 

Switzerland. . 

. . 5,817 

14,382 

U.S.A 

102,150 

<56.892 

China. . . . 

. . 3,974 

16,000 

Netherlands . . . 

2i!9.703 

235 6 12 

Germany, . 

. . 10.739 

3,503 

Belgium , . . . 

333,548 

3,S.M 

■ Zanzibar. . . 

. . 1,36S 

9,c82 

Turkey. . . . 

51.479 

181.417 

Muscat . . . 

. . ' ],56S 

0,090 

Oman 

76,791 

129 785 


: 



FEBKRATIO.V OF CENTRAL AMERICA. 

Present ^Situation (Jprd, 1922).~()n Sei>teinl>er 16, 1921, the three republics of 
Homlmas, Guatemala, ami S;in Salvador agreed to form the Federation of Central America 
by signing the Constiliitd>n of the new Mate. Under the Constitution of the nt-w Rtpublic, 
the city and ileparlinent of Tegucigalpa, cwled free to the Union by llonduias, was to 
beconie the Federal Capital. I'he Conslitution provided for a Legislature of two Chambrr.s, 
and for the Federal Council, in which Ine Execnt.ve Power should be vested, to take otRce 
on February 1, P»22. But before thn»; date loth Guatemala and San Salvador withdrew 
from the new Confederation. It would .scoin, therefore, tliat the three signatory Stat es 
have reverted back to their fornior sovereignty and Independence. 
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THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 

Ti»> British Ernpfi’e consists of : — 

I. The United Kingdom Great Britain and Irkrand. 

► 11. India, the Dominions,* Colonies, Frotectorates, and 

DtPENDENCIES. 

Keigning Xing and jtimperor. 

George V? born June 3, 1865, son of King Edward VII. and Queen 
Alexandra, eddest daughter of King Christian JX., ot Denmark ; married 
Ju^ 6, 1893, to V^lctoria Mary, horn Ma^ 26, 1867, daughter of tlie late Duke 
ol Teck ; succeeded to tlic crown on the death of bis father, May 6, 191 v/. 

TAving Children of the King. 

I. Kdicard Albert, Prince of Wah^s, Duke of Cornwall, Duke of 
Rothesay, J I eir- apparent, born June 23, 1894. 

II. Piincc*v///>cr/. Frederick, Dukc^of York, born December 14, 1895. 

, 111. Princess Victoria Alexandra Alice Mary, born Aj)!!! 2r>, 1897 ; 
married Viscount Lascellcs, K.G., D.S.O., February 28, 1922. 

IV. Prince Jlcitry William, born March 31, #1900. 

V. Prince Oeorge Edward, born Decenibor 20, 1902. 

Living Sisters of the King. 

I. rrinccss Louise, Princess Royal, born Febniary ‘JO, 1S07 ; married July J7, ISS.O, to 

the lato Duke of Fife, who died January 20, lOlL'. (i) Alexandra Victoria, 

Duchess of Fife, born May 17, 18i)l; married October ir>, to Prince Arthur, sou of 
the Duke of Connaught. (2) Maud Alexandra, born April 3, 1893. 

II. Princess Victoria Alexandra, bom July 0, 1808. 

TIL Princess Maud Charlotte, born November 20, 1S09 ; married July 22, 1800, to 
Charles, Prince of Denmark, now King llaakon VJI. of Norway. Oflspring Oluv, Crown 
Prince of Norway, born July 2, 1903. 

Living Brother and Sisters of the lale King. 

I. Princess Helena, bom May 25, 1840 ; raaiTicd July 5 , 1860, to Prince Christian of 
Schleswig-Holstein (died October 28, 1917). Living offspring Albert John, born Feb. 
20, 1809; 1.. Jena Victoria, born May 3, 1870; Marie Louise, born Aug. 12, 1872, married 
to Prince Aribert of Anhalt JulyO, 1891 : the marriage was dissolved December 13, 1900. 

II. Princess Loatse, born March 18, 1848; married March 21, 1871, to John, Marquis of 
Lome, who became Duke of Argyll, April ‘24, 1900, and died May 2, 1914. 

HI. Prince Arf/jur, Duke of Connaught, born May 1, 1850; married March 13, 1879, to 
Princess Louise of Prussia, born July 25, 1860 ; died March 14, 1917. Living offspring ;—(l) 
A;-thnr, bom Jan. 13, 1883, married Alexandra Victoria, Duche.ss of Fife, October 15, 
1913 ; (2) Patricia, born March 17, 18SG, married Hon. Alexander R. M. Ramsay, D.S.O., 
R.N. 

IV. Princes-s Beatrice, born April 14, i857 ; married July 23, 1885, to Prince Henry (died 
January 20, 1896), third son of Prince Alexander of Hesse. Living offspring (1) Alexander 
Albert, born Nov. 23, 1886, marriod Lady Irene Denison ; (2) Victoria Eugenie, born Oct. 24, 
1887 ; married May 31, 1906, to Alfonso XIII., King of Spain ; (3) Leopold Arthur Louis, 
born May 21, 1889. 

The King’s legal title rests on the statute of 12 and 13 Will. III. c. 3, by 
which the succession to the Crown of Great Britain a^id Ireland was settled 
on the Princess Soj>hia cf Hanover and the ‘heirs ot her body being 
Protestants.’ By proclamation of May 9, 1910, under the Royal Titles Act, 
1901, t]ie title of the King is declared to be ‘George V., by the Grace of 
God of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and of the Brit'sh 

B 2 
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THE BRITISH EMPIRE; — UNITED iKUrGDOM 


Douiiuions beycmd the Seas King, Defen^der of the Faitl)| Emperor of India,* 
By proclamation of July 17l 1917, the Royal family became known as t^hc 
House and Family of Windsor. 

Byijettcrs Patent of November 30, 1917, tJic titles of Royal Highness 
ffnd Prim^e or Princess are (except for existing titles) to be restricted to the* 
Sovereign’s children, the children of the Sovereign’s sons, and the eldest 
living son of the eldest son of the Prince of Wales. • ^ 

The Regency Act, 1910 (10 Edw. VIJ. a»d 1 Gej V., ch. 26) appointed 
Queen Mary to act as regent in the eventfO^ the demise of the King and his 
succession by any of his children under the age of 18 yeSrs. * 

Provision is made for the support of the Royal lioiisehold by the settlement of the Civil 
Ihst soon after the commencemerfu of each reign. (For histc^mal details, see Yeau- 
Book for 1908, p. 5.) By Act of 10 Ed. VII. and 1 teo. V. c, (Augu.st 3, 191(B, the Civil 
List of the King, after the usual surrender of hereditary revenues, is (ixed at f 70, 0001., of 
which 110,0001. is anpropriated to the i)rivy purse of the King and Queen, 125,800/. for 
salaries of the Royal household and retirecLallowances, 193,000/. for household exi)enses, 
20.000Z. for works, 13,200/. for alms and oounty, and 8,000/. remains unapproprialJtd. 
Tne same Civil List Act of 1910 also provides for an annuity of 70,000/. to Queen Mary in 
the event of her surviving the King. Should the Prince of Wales marry, the Princess 
of Wales will receive an annuity of 10,000/., and should she survive the Prince of Wales, 
this annuity will bo raised to one of 30,000/. Furll er, there is to he paid to trustees for 
the benelit of the King’s children (other than the Duke of Cornwall) an annual sum of 
10,000/. in respect of each son (other than the Duke of Cornwall) who attains tlio age of 21 
years, and a further anunal sum of 15,000/. in respect of each such son#vho marries, and 
an aunuiliy of 6,000/. in respect of each dauglrtcr who attains the age of 21 or marries. The 
First Commissioner of the Treasury, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the Keeper qf 
the King’s Privy Purse are appointed the Royal Tru.stccs under this Act. Queen Alexandra, 
the Queen-Mother, receives the aryiuity of 70,000/. provided by the Civil List Act of 1901, 
Civil List pensions may he granted, hut are not chargeable on the sum paid for the 
Civil List. All these payments are charged on the Consolidated Fund, into which the 
surrendered hereditary revenues are carried. The King has paid to him the revenues of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, the payments made therefrom in 1920 being 13,000/. for JJis 
Majesty's use. 

On the Consolidated Fund are charged likewise the following sums allowed to members 
of the royal family —25,000/. a year to the Duke of Connaught ; 6 , 0001 . to H.R.H. Helena 
Augusta Victoria (Princess Christian) ; 6,000/. to Princess Louise, Duchess of Argyll; 
6,000/. to H.R.H. Beatrice Mary Victoria Feodoro ; 0,000/. to the Duchess of Albany; 
and 6,000/. to each of tlic late King’s daughters. 

The Heir Apparent has an income from the revenues of the Duchy of Cornwall, the 
payment in 1920 on his dccoAit being 10,000/. 


Sovereigns and sovereign rulers of Great Britain, from tlic union of the 
crowns of England and Scotland : — 

^ Date of 


Date of 


Accession. 

, House of Stuart, 

James I. .... 
Charles I. 

Commonwealth, 
Parliamentary Executive 
Protectorate ... 

House of Stuart, 

Charles II. 

James II. 

House of Stuart- Orange, 
William and Mary . 


William III. 


House of Stuart, 


Accession. 


Anne 


1702 


^^25* House of Hanover, 

I George 1 1714r 

George II. 

1649 I George III. 


1653 i George IV. 
j William IV. 
Victoria 


. 1727 
. 1760 
. 1820 
. 1830 
, 1837 


1660 i 

1685 i IH use of Saxe- Coburg and Gotha. 

I Edi^ard.VII. . . . 1901 

Hofse of Windsor,'^ 


1689 i 
1694 i George V, 


. 1910 


} Change of title made July 17, 1917. Formerly House of Saxc-Cohurg and Gotlia. 
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THE UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND.^ 

Constitution and Governmentj 

I. AND CENTRAIi. 

• 

Tl^ suprojiie legislative power of tlie British Empire is vested in Parlia- 
ment. Parliament is summoned by the writ of the sovereign issued, out of 
Cliancery, by advic# of tlie Pryy Council, at least twenty days previous 
ao its asiKiinying. ^ 

The annual session used to extend from the middle of February to about 
tlie middle of August, and only occasionally later, but since 1914 the 
siuings of Parliament have been interrupted only by comparatively sho' t 
intervals. Every session must end with a prorogation, and all Bills which 
liave not been pissed during the. session then lapse. A dissolution may 
occur by the will of the sovereign, or, as i.s most usual, during the recess, 
by proclamation, or finally by lapse of time, the statutory limit of the duration 
of any Parliaircnt being live years. The life o! the last Parliament, begin- 
ning in November 1910, should have e^ded in January, 1916, but was, owing 
Vb the war, extemh'd liy successive Acts to November, 1918, nearly eight 
years’ duration. 

Under the J’arliamcnt Act, 1911 (1 and 2 Gcb. V, ch. 13), all Money Bills 
(so certified by the Sj^eakcr of the House of Commons), if not passed by the 
House of Lords without amendment, may become law without their con- 
currence on the royal assent being signified. Public Bills, other than 
Money Bills or a Bill extending the maximum duration of Parliament, if 
passed by the House of Commons in three successive sessions, whether of the 
same Parliament or not, and rejected each time, or not passed, by the House of 
Lords, may become law without their concurrence on the royal assent being 
signified, provided that two years liave elapsed between the second reading 
in the first session of the flouse of Commons, and the third reading in the 
third session. All Bills coming under this Act must reach the House of Lords 
at least one montli before the end of tlie session. Finally, the Parliament 
Actlimit'^d the maximum duration of Parliament to five years instead of seven 
(])ut the duration of the last Parliament was specially extended, as stated 
above). 

The present form of Parliament, as divided into two Houses of Legislature, 
the Lords and the Commons, dales from the middle of tlie fourteenth century. 

The House of Lords consists of peers who hold their seats — (i) by 
liereditaiy right ; (ii) by creation of the sovereign ; (iii) by virtue of office — 
Law Lords, and English archbishops (2) and bishops (24) ; (iv) by election for 
life — Irish peers (28) ; (v) by election for duration of Parliament — Scottish 
peers (16). The full house would consist of about 728 members, but the 
voting strength (in January, 1922) was about 708. 

The House of Commons consists of members representing County, 
Borough, and University consJtuencies in the throe Divisions of the 
United Kingdom. No one under 21 years ot age can be a member of 
Parliament. Clergyraeu of the Chur:!h of England, ministers of the 
Church of Scotland, and Roman Catholic clergymen are disqualified from 
sittiiig as members ; Governir.ent contractors, and sherilfs, and returning 
officersTor tlie localities for which they act, arc also among those disqualified. 

’ For the “ Irish Free State,” p. 8 and introductory matter 
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No*Eiiglish or Scottisli peer can be elfcted to tlie House of Commons, but 
non-roprosentatirc Irisli peers are eligible. Under the Parliament (Quafifi- 
catioueof Women) Act, 1918, women are also eligible, and the first woman 
♦nember^took her seat in December, 1919. * 

In August, 1911, by resolution of the House of Commons, provision was 
first made for the payment of a salary of 400Z. per ye^r to member^ other 
than those already in receipt of salaries as oilers of Uie House, as Ministers, 
or as officers of His Majesty's housoliol^f,^ Paymenu began as from April 1, 
191 U This provision does not extend to the House of Hirds. • 

Under the Representation of the People Act, 1918, thei^^ranchir.e was 
revisedr and extended, several million women and new male voters 
being enfranchised, Male electors, muft be of full age (twenty-one 
years), and have resided, or occupied business 7/remises ^f Hn annuar 
value of not less than ten iiounds, in the same ]>ar]iamentary liorougli 
or county, or one contiguous tlieretof for six montlis ending on Januaiygl.*5 
di' July 15 {in Ireland the latter date alone a])plie.s). A wojiian voter must 
he thirty years of age, and entitled to be registered as a local government 
elector (or, as regards Scotland, deemed to he so registered) in respect of 
the occupation of premises of a yearly value of not less than five pounds, or 
of a dwelling house ; or slic must be the wife of a husband entitled to 
be so registered : lodgers in unfurnished, but not furnisliod, fooms can vote, 
if otherwise’ qualified. There is also*a University franchise, to be qualified 
for whicli a man must bo twenty-one years of age, and a woman tliirty years, 
and each must have taken a^legree, or, in the case of a v/oman, have fulfilled 
the conditions which would entitle a man to a degree. In Scotland and 
Ireland other scholastic attainments .are admitted as qualifications. Male per* 
sons who served in the war are entitled to be registered at the age of nineteen 
years, if otherwise qualified. 

No person may vote at a general election for more tlian two constituencies, 
for one of which, in the case of a man, there must be a residence qualification, 
and, in the case of a woman, a local government qualification, her own or 
her husband’s. Tiie second vote must rest on a ditferont qualification. 
Disqualified for r(igistf,ation are (among others) infants, peers, idiots and 
lunatics, aliens, bankrupts ; and, for five years after the Avar, conscientious 
objectors who have not fulfilled certain conditions as to the ])erformancc ot 
war work or other Avork of national importance. Receipt of poor relief or 
other alms does not count as a disqualification. X 

Two registers of electors must be prepared each year, one in the spring, 
and the other in the autumn, except in Ireland, where only one is required ; 
aiiA the authorised expenses are met by local and State funds in equa 
parts. University registers may be made up as the governing bodies decide, 
and a registration fee nob exceeding U. may be charged. ^ 

In university constituencies returning tAVo or more members the elections 
must be according to the principle of proportional representation, each 
elector having one transferable vote. At a general election all polls must 
be held on the same day, except in th or, case of Orkney and Shetland, 
and of university elections. Provision is made for absent electors to vote, 
in certain cases by proxy. 

Under the same Act the seats in Cffeat Britain were redistributed 
on the bnsis of one member of the House of Oonjmons for every 70,000 of the 
population. By a separate Act, redistribution irt, Ireland was made on the 
basis of one for every 43,000 of the population. The total membership of 
the House of Commons was thereby raised fr6m 670 (as established in '1885) 
to, 707. The establishment of separate governments in Ireland will in due 
course redu 2e this number. 
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The number persons qualifed for registration as* ])arliaincn^ary 
el^tors under tlio Representation of the People Act, 1918, was in 1920 about 
21,776,000 (nearly one-lialf of the population). AVomen numbered 8,856,000. 
•Prior to this Act the number qualified was about 8,350,000 (all inalffs). 

The following is a table of the duration of Parliaments cant'd since 
the accession of Que^ Victoria (for heads of the Administrations see p. 10.) — 


Reign 


Parliament 

it^^Wheu met 

When dissolved 

Existed 

Victoiil . •. 


1st 

15 

Nov. 

1837 

.3 

June 

1841 

Y. 

.3 

M. 

7 

I). 

9 

M • 


, 2rul 

19 

Aug. 

1841 

23 

d Illy 

1847 

5 

11 

4 

. 


3nl ^ 

n 

Nov. 

1847 

1 

July 

1832 

4 

7 

21 



.S 4th ^ 

4 

Nov. 

1 852 

20 

Mnr. 

1 857 

4 

4 

IS 

•- 


5 th 

.30 

April 

1857 

23 

April 

1839 

1 

11 

23 

,, 


0th 

31 

May 

1S50 

0 

July 

1 805 

0 

1 

0 



7tb 

1 

l»b. 

DOO 

11 

Nov. 

1808 

2 

9 

il 


. 

Stll 

10 

Dec. 

ISOS 

20 

Jnu. 

1874 

5 

1 

Hi 



9th 

4 

ISfar. 

1874 

25 

Mar. 

is SO 

0 

0 

2l 



10th 

29 

April 

1880 

18 

Nov. 

1 885 


0 

20 

, , 


11th 

12 

Jan. 

1880 1 

20 

June 

1880 

0 

5 

14 

>) 


1 2th 

5 

Aug. 

1880 

28 

J line 

] 892 

5 

10 

23 



13th 

' 4 

Aug. 

1892 

8 

July 

1895 

2 

11 

4 

»> 


14 th 

12 

Aug. 

l.S5)5 

25 

So.pt. 

1900 

5 

1 

13 

• 

Eduard Vf I. ] 


15th 

3 

Dec. 

1900 

*^8 

Jan. 

1900 

5 

1 

5 


1st 

13 

f’cb. 

1900 

10 

Jan. 

1910 

3 

11 

24 

* M ' 


5nd 

15 

Feb. 

1910 

28 

Nov. 

1910 

0 

9 

14 

George V. 


1st 1 

31 

J.MU. 

1911 

23 

Nov. 

1918 

7 

9 

25 

• , 

2nd ! 

4 

FVb. 

19J9g 


— 



— 



The executive government of the United Kingdom is vested nominally 
in the Oown, but practically in a committee of Ministers, called the 
Cabinet, whose existence is dependent on the support of a majority in the 
House of Commons. In November, 1918, the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland sot 
up an advisory Council of seven members to advise on matters aflbeting Ireland. 

An Act to establish a separate Parliament in Ireland was j/assed in 3014, but never 
came into force. In 3020 this was repealed ami a new Act i>assed, the Governniont of 
Ireland Act, 1020, under which two Parliaments were provided for, one for “Northern 
Ireland " (compiisin^^ tlio parliamentary counties of Antrim, Armagh, Down, Fermanagh, 
Londonderry, and Tj'ronc, and the parliamentary boroughs of Belfast and Londonderry), 
and one for “Southern Irelfiiid” (the rest of the country). The Act duly came into 
operation in Northern Ireland, and the first Parliament for that area was opened in 
June, 1021. The Parliament consists of a l^cnate of 2 ex-ofHcio and 24 elected persons and 
a House of Commons of 52 elected members. It has ]>ower to legislate for its own area 
except in regard to (1) matters of Imperial eoncorn, and (2) certain matters temporal ily 
“rtfsorved” to the Itnper.al Paidiament (police, postal service, Post Office and Trustee 
savings banks, designs for !-tuinj)S, registration of deed«, Public Record Otfiee, land 
purchase). Certain funds deiived from Irish taxation are allocated to tie Northern Irish 
i^lxchequer, after deduction of (1) a contribution towards Imperial liabilities and 
expenditure (temporarily fixed at £7,920,000 a yeai) and (2) the cost of “reserved” 
services, while the Parliament has certain imwers of indepi ndent taxation. The oiecntivc 
power is vested in the Lord Lieutenant (appointed for six years), advised by ministers 
responsible to Parliament. Senators hold office for a fixed term of years: the House 
of Commons is to continue for five years, unless sooner dissolved. The qualifications 
for membership of the Parliament are similar to those for membership of the Imperial 
House of Commons. Northern Ireland is to continue to return la members to the latter. 
In case of a di-sagreement between the two Houses they arc to have a joint sitting and decide 
the question at issue by an absolute majority. For further information jice introductory 
pages above. 

There was also to be cstablisued iiuder the 1020 Act a “ Council of Ireland,” con-sisting 
of 40 persona elected in eqm.l numbers by the two Parliaments. This Council was to 
administer the railways and fisheries. Diseases of Animals Acts, and any powers delegated 
to it^y identical Acts of the two Parliaments, and to consider auy questions hearing on 
the w'eKare of Ireland and make suggestions in relation thereto to the two I’arliaments. 
The latter were to have power to establish by identical Acts, in lieu of this Council, a 
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Minister* of Lahoicr . — Riglit T. J. MamcS^ara^ LL.D., born 

1861. T’rftsent a]>poiiitinciit, March, 1920. • 

19. Attorney -General . — Right Ifon. Sir R. M. Pollock, K.R.E., K.C., 
born 1561. Pies(nit appointment, March, 1922. 


(h) Other M^«]ters. 

Srcrefani of tilate for ^rr.— Capt. the Right Hon. f. E. ft nest, 
C.R.E.,*l).S.O., born 1875. • % 

Minister of — Right Hon. J. r. Macphn^on, K.C., b(^‘n 1880.* 

Chancellor of the Dvdiii of Lancaster and Minister of Tram^ort .^ — Right 
Hon. Viscount Ar/, G.K.K., horn 1867. 

Director of Overseas 'frade Dciuir/^nent. S\t I’. Lloyd-Greanu^ K.B.lt., 
Af.’C., born 1881. 

First Commissioner of ll^orks . — Riglit Hon. Tlic Kail of Ciaxvford and 
Italcarres, born 1871. 

Solicitor -General. — Leslif. Feotlj K.(\, born 1869. 

Postmaster -General . — Right Hon. F. (J. Kellanuiy, born ISJO. 

Pa fpnastcr- General . — Right lion. Sir J. Tudor- ITalters, born 1866.. 

Lord Advocate. — C. 1). M array, (hM.G., K.C. 

Solicitor-General for Scotland. — Mr. Briggs Constable, K.C. 

Lord- Lie a. tenant of Irr.larfd . — Right Hon. Yiscoiint F(1‘ailan of Demvent, 
G.C.V.O., D.S.O., born 1855. 

Lord Chancellor of Ireland. — Rt. lion. Sir John llo^^s, Bt., K.C. 

Attorney -General for Ireland. — (Vacant.) 

Solid tor -General for Ireland. — (Vacant. ) 

Vice-President Dejyartment of Agriculture. — (Vacant ) 

A Mines Department was set np in tlio Board of Trade in Dt comber, 1920, under the 
Mining Industry Act. 


Heads of the Administrations of Great Britain since 1846 (L = Liberal, 
C = Conservative). 


Heads of Dates of 

Adiniuistrations Appointment 

Lord John Russell (L) July 6, 1846 

Earf of Derby (C) Feb. 27, 1852 

Earl of Aberdeen (Coalition), 

Dec. 28, 1852 

Viscount Palmerston (L) Fob. 10, 1855 
Earl of Derby (C) Feb. 25, 1858 

Viscount Palmerston (L) June 18, 1859 
Earl Russell (L), Nov. 6. 1865 

Earl of Derby (0), July 6, 1866 

Benjamin Disraeli (C), Feb. 27, 1868 
W. E. Gladstone (L), Dec. 9, 1868 

Benjamin Disraeli (0), Fefe. 21, 1874 
W. E. Gladstone (L), April 28, 1880* 


Heads of D:;ft^es of 

Administrations Appointment 

Marquis of Salisbury (C), June 24, 1885 
W. E. Gladstone (L), Feb. 6, 1886 

Marquis of Salisbury (C), Aug. 3, 1886 
W. E. Gladstone (L), August 18, 1892 
Earl of Rosebery (L), March 3, 1894 

Maypiis of Salisbury (C), Juno 25, 1895 
A. J. Balfour (C), July 14, 1902 

Sir H. Campbell- 

Bannerman (L), Deo. 5, 1905 

H. Bi Asquith (L), April 8, 1908 

H. IL Asquith (Coalition), 

^ May 2.5, 1915 

D.LloydGe(yrge(Coalition),Dec.7,1916 


1 The Ministry of Transport is a new department e.stablished in Septembe»i 1919, 
unde^- the Ministry of Transport Act, 1919. 
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The state of partid in the Honse of ^Jommons at the end of 102 ! was as hallows 
O^^lltion Members : Unionists, 323; Liberals, 129 ; National Deiiiocralic Party, 12; total 
Coalition, 464. Non-Coalition members; Labour, 09; Unionists, 48; Libertils-, 84; Sinn 
Feiners, 73 ; Irish Nationalists, 7 ; others, 12 : total Noii-Coalition, 243. 


Cabinets of Northern Ireland and the Ird?ij[ Fbee State. 

Under tlie Govern%ient of I^IUnd Act, 1920, a Cabinet for Northern 
Ir(?land was appointed in June, 1921, and under the treaty between Great 
Britain and^Southoru Ireland constituting the latter a Free State, a 
Provisional Govorniynt was appointed in January, 1922, For Iba names 
of the members of tlies^two bodies, and their offices, sv « inlrodimtory pages. 

The Nor^iern IrisTi Government will probably be represented in tlio Im- 
perial rarliament through the Home Secretary. Meanwhile the Colonial 
Si^retary is dealing with general qncstie)na of policy and the relations ot the 
new Governments. . ? 


II. Local Government. 

• 

Fmgland and IValcs . — In oaeli comity the Crown is represented by IT.M. 
Lieutenant for the county, who is generally also cachIos rotiUoT'itm, or keeper 
of the records. The recommendation of persons for appointment l;>y the Lord 
Chancellor as justices of the peace rests^with the Lieutenants, but 
local advisory committees are set up, as and when required, to advise 
the Lieutenants and the Lord Chancellor on these appointments. The 
Lieutenants are the presidents of the County Associations formed 
iiiuler the Territorial and Reserve Forces Act, 1907, and their duties 
as such relate to the organisation, equipping and maintenance of the 
Territorial Forces. Otherwise their duties are almost nominal. There 
is also a shcriffi, who represents the executive of the Crown, an under-sheriff, a 
clerk of the peace, coroners, who are appointed and paid by the County 
Councils, and other officers. Tlie licensing of persobs to sell intoxicating 
liquors, and the administration of the criminal law — except that which deals 
with some of the graver offences — are in the hands of the magistrates. 

For t^e purposes of local government England and Wales are divided into 
sixty-two ^administrative counties, including the county of London, differ- 
ing in area from the old geographical counties, which, except for liistorical 
pifrposes, do not now exist. The new counties are administered by the 
justices and by a popularly-elected Council, called a County Council, who 
co-opt a prescribed number of aldermen, either from their own body or from 
'outside it. Aldermen are elected for six years, half of them retiring every 
third year. A councillor is elected for three years. Women are eligible. 
The jurisdiction of the County Councils includes all the administrative 
work formerly performed by the justices and many new powers conferred 
by recent Acts of Parliament, the principal items being the making of 
county and police rates ; levying of duties on licences for carriages and motor 
cars, armorial bearings, guns, uogs, killing and dealing in game ; borrowing 
of money ; licensing of houses for music and dancing, and of racecourses; 
maintenance and management of pauper lunatic aijyliims; maintenance of re- 
formatory and industrial schools ; management of bridges and main roads ; 
regiilation of fees of inspectors, analysts, and other officers ; coroner's salarj^ 
fees, and district ; Parliamentary polling districts and registration ; contagious 
diseases of animals ; allotments, weights and measures, sale of food and di'ugs. 
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• 

Under Acts of 1502, 1903, and 1918 the Qpunty Councils #e also the local edu- 
cation authorities, and other recontacts have in minor matters extended thfir 
jurisdiction. The control of the county police is vested in a standing joint 
commiftee composed of an equal number of magistrates and members of the* 
fJonnty Council. The London Metropolitan police are, however, under the 
control of the Home Secretary. ^ 

The admin istratTve counties, with the excention of the County of London, 
are subdivided into ‘ County Districts ’ wllich*arc eitlfcr ‘ Urban * or * Rural,’ 
as the case may be. Generally speaking, *an urban district comprises a to^vn 
or a small area more or less densely populated, and a rural di^rict ts^es in 
several country parishes. Women may be elected to these District Councils. 
The Dfstrict Councils adininfster the Public Health ^nd Highway Acts„ 
and also exercise powers under the Housing Acts. I%ban District* Councils 
may also take over main roads from the County Counftls; provide 
Imrial grounds, allotments, baths aq^ washhouses, libraries, open spaces, 
njjiseums, isolation hospitals, &c. ; exercise powers under Provisional 
Orders or Private Acts for gasworks, tramways, electric light and power 
works, Ac. Any urban district with 20,000 inhabitants may also be a 
local education authority. The Rural District Councils may also pro- 
vide allotments, cemeteries, Ac. ; make arrangements for an adequate 
water su]>ply ; and exercise any ‘Urban powers’ conferred o« them by the 
Local Government Board. • 

In every civil parish in a ‘rural district’ there is a Parish Meeting, 
at which every parochial elector may attend and vote. ^ In such parishes 
of over 300 inhabitants theit is in addition a Parish Council. Women are 
eligible for election. Parishes of less than 300 inhabitants may have Parisli 
Councils if autliorised by the County Council. To these Parish Councils 
have been transferred all the civil powers of the old Vestries, including 
the election of overseers, and in addition very considerable powers over 
charities, allotments, and other public matters. Where there is no Parish 
Council some of these powers, including the appointment of the overseers, 
are exercised by the Parish Meeting. Urlian District Councils can, by 
petitioning the Local Government Board — which is the supreme Local 
Government authority— oPtain part or all of the powers of a Parish Council. 
Only Parish Meetings may have power to adopt the Public Libraries Act.s, 
the Baths and Washhouses Acts, tne Lighting and Watching Acts, the Burials 
Acta, and the Public Improvements Acts. ^ 

The main central authority in London, the capital of the Empire, is 
the County Council, created by the Local Government Act of 1888. It has 
conyderable powers in regard to public health, housing, bridges and ferrfb.«, 
asylums, street improvements, parks, main drainage, fire brigade, sanitary 
control, education, and numerous other matters. It is also the tramway 
authority for the county. The City Corporation have powers respecting 
sanitation, police, bridges, justice, Ac., in the City of London. London 
comprises the ancient city with an area of one square mile, and an area of 
118 sq^uare miles beyond the city, which ia^ divided into 28 metropolitan 
boroughs, under the London Government Act, 1899, each with a mayor, 
aldermen, and councillors (women are eligible). The Councils have powers 
in regard to public health, highways, rating, Ifbusing, education, Ac., but they 
are not boroughs in the statutory sense as in*the^est of the Kingdom. The 
County Council has certain powers of«control over t^i«n. It sanctions loans, 
approves the construction of sewers and the carrying out of local improvements, 
and has considerable public health duties in coinection with the boroughs. 

In all the great towns, local business is administered by a municipal 
CorJIoi-ationj^which derives its authority from charters granted by the Crown, 
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as modified by the %eat Municipal Corporations Act of 1837,* and the Ae*t of 
18J32. There are three kinds of boroughs, county boroughs, quarter session 
boroughs, and small boroughs of special and generally ancient jurisdiction, 
^ho County Boroughs are outside the jurisdiction of the County Ceimcils, 
but in other Municipal Boroughs these Councils have certain powers an«# 
duties. A municipal Corporation consists of the mayor, aldennen, and 
burgesses, and acts flirough a Council elected by the burgesses— practically 
by the ratepayers. Thcf counciHors^erve for three years (women are eligible), 
ont;-third retiring annually ; thc^aWermen are elected by the Council, and 
the mayor, who serves for one year, also by the Council. A municipal 
CorpoJation ^as practically all the powers of an urban district council, and 
in some cases municipal boroughs have a sepr rate commission of tlfb peace 
and maii»tain their o^n police* force. As to Poor Law and Education 
administratidh, see ‘Pauperism’ and ‘Instruction.’ 

^Scotland , — By the Local Govcrnmer|: (Scotland) Act, 1894, a Local Govern, 
ment Board for Scotland was constituted. It consists of the Secretary i^x 
Scotland as President, the Solicitor-General of Scotland, the Under-Secretary 
for Scotland, and three other members nominated by the Crown. The Local 
Government Act which was passed for Scotland in 1889 followed in its main 
outlines the English Act of the previous year. The powders of local administra- 
tion in countic* formerly exercised by the Commissioners of Supply and Road 
Trustees were either wholly or in part^transferred to the new Councils, which 
took over their duties and responsibilities in 1890. The Act of 1894 provided 
that a Parish Counjcil should be established in jvery parish to take the place 
of the Parochial Boards and to exercise powers similar to those of the Parish 
Councils in England, Municipal bodies exist in the towns of Scotland, as 
in those of England, with bailies and provosts instead of aldermen 
and mayors. There arc in Scotland five kinds of burghs— (1) Burghs 
of barony ; (2) Burghs of regality (no practical distinction between 
these two) ; the councils of these two classes of burghs ceased to exist in 
1893 by statutory enactment ; (3) Royal Burghs, representatives of which 
meet together annually in a collective corporate character, as the ‘ Convention 
of Royal Burghs,’ for the transaction of business ; /4) J^arliamontaiy Burghs, 
which possess statutory constitutions almost identical with those of the Royal 
Burghs ; (5) Police Burghs, constituted under general or local Police Acts, 
in which the local authority is tho Police Commissioners. These two 
latter bu*^"hs, by Acts passed in 1879 and 1895, arc enabled to send repre- 
sentatives fo tho convention. 

The principal county authority for local government used to 
be the grand juiy, appointed under tho Act 6 & 7 Will. IV. c. 116 ; Dut, 
by the Local Government (Ireland) Act, 1898, provision was made for tho 
establishment of popularly elected Councils for counties and rural districts. 
Under the Local Government (Ireland) Act, 1919, the councillors are 
elected for three years, on the system of the single transferable vote. 
The Council of each county and rural district, immediately after any 
triennial election, may choose additional members to hold office till 
the next triennial election. The administrative business formerly man- 
aged by the grand juries and prc.sentment sessions has been transferred 
to these Councils. The Act of 1898 gave them the assessment and collection 
of the rates, except in urban areas, tho maintenarce in part of asylums and 
infirmaries, andtne appointment of Coroners. They have functions also in 
respgct of many other matters, such as technical instruction, school attend- 
ance and medical inspection of schoolchildren, regulation of motor car traffic, 
coll ection of licence duty on mechanically-propelled vehicles, treatment of 
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tuberculosis and venereal disease, and the alteration of Pailiamentary Polling 
Districts and Places. The general business relating to public health ai^d 
labourers’ cottages, formerly vested in the Board of Guardians, now devolves 
on thejlural District C’ouncil. The administration of the poor relief Acts, 
im exercij^d by Boards of Guardians. Each Board comprises the councillors 
of each rural district in the union, together Avith specially elected repre- 
sentatives of each miian district in the union. The citife of Dublin, Belfast, 
Cork, Limerick, Londonderry, and Waterfoid are bounty boroughs, and 
they, together with five other corpora teJWroughs, have a mayor, alderman, 
and councillors, whose powers are regulated by 3 & 4* Viet. c. 108. The 
ordinary affairs of the borough, such as lighting, paving, aiW cleatising, 
arc administered by the (iiuncil, which has pow«3|f to levy rates for 
those purposes. The County Borouglis, ^orporatik J^oroughs, a^d other 
populous centres arc Urban Districts, and tlieir Councils ire the local 
authorities for the purposes of the Public Health, Local Government 
and Housing Acts. In the abscnc^ of any other form of incorpoiaticii, 
tl^ Urban District Council, and not the town itself, is the l)ody 
corporate. In a few small towns, tlie local affairs are administered by a 
body of Commissioners appointed under the Towjis Imi)Tovemeiit Act, 1854, 
who have powers to discharge certain municipal functions, and are cm- 
])0wcred to levy rales to defray the cost of administration. To'^viis must have 
1,500 inhabitants to enable them tool:^ain municipal government under Ibis 
Act, and any such town may he constituted an Urban District. 

Under the Local Government Act of 1898 and the Lo(^al Authorities 
(Ireland) (Qualification of Wwnen) Act, 1911, women arc dligilile for election 
as members of all local government elected bodies in Ireland, in the same 
manner and on the same conditions as men. 


Area and Population. 

• • 

1. PllOGUESS AND PRESENT CONDITION. 

Tlic })opulation was thus distributed at the census, taken Jime^l9, 1921 
(provisional figures) : — 


Divisions 

Area ill 
sq. miles 

Males 

Females 

, Total 

Population on 
June 19, 1921 

England (including Monmouth- 

shire) 

Wales 

Scotland ! 

Ireland | 

Isle of Man . . . . | 

Channel Islands . . . ! 

50,874 

7,406 

30,405 

32,680 

227 

75 



16,'.«4,087 

1,008,133 

2,348?403 

2,192,04S» 

! 27,321 

4J|264 

18,604,41.3 
1,108,570 
i 2,533,885 

1 2,198, 171» 

32,917 
48,850 

! 

1 85,678,530 

; 2,206,712 

i 4,882,288 

, 4,390,219* 

! 60,238 

89,614 

Total* .... 

• • 1 

121,633 

22, 60 f, 250 • 

24,616,345 

* 

47,807,601 


* Consua of 1011 (no Census wn.s taken in 1021). Thi^estiiuated population in the iniddle 
of 1921 was 1,400,000. • 

^ Includes loll llgiu'cs for Ireland. 
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Population at eaih of the four pjpvious decennial census^ : — 


Divisions 

» 

1881 

1891 

1901 

! 

England .... 

24,613,926 

27,489,228 

30,813,043 

■34*045,290* 

Wales . . . 

1,360,513 

1,513,297 

1,’14,800 

2,025,202 

Scotland . . • | • 

5,7^5,573 

4,025,647 

4,472,103 

4,760,904 

Ireland .... 

836 

4,704,750 

4,458,775 

4,390,219 

Isle of Man . • . 

53,558 

55,608 

54,762 

52,016 

ChaiHiel Isl«nds 

87,702 

92,234 

95,618 

96,899 

Army, Navy, and AIer-\ 

" chant Seamen ahrosid / 

• A 

^15,374 

211,211 

367,736 

145,729 

• 

Total, United Kingdom, Ac, i 

35,241,482 ' 
1 ’ * 1 



38,104,975 j 

41,976,827 

45,516,259 


Decennial rate of increase or decrease ( - ) per cent. 


- 

1881 

1891 

1901 

1 

1911 

1921 

England . • . 

14*5 

117 

12*1 

105 

4*8 

Wales . 

11*8 

fl-7 

13*3 

17-7 

9*0 

Scotland . 

11 2 

7*8 

11*1 

6 *5 

2*5 

Ireland . . • . 

-4*4 

-9*1 

^5*2 

- 1-5 

... 

Total U.K. . i 

10*8 

8*2 


9*1 

— 

Isle of Man 

' -0*9 

‘ 3*8 

; -1*5 ! 

-5*0 

15*8 

Jersey 

-7*4 

4*0 

i -3-6 1 

-1*3 

-1*6 

(Uiemsey, Ac. 

3*8 

1 

7*0 

i 14*1 

4*6 

-10*8 


Proportion per cent, of the population livin <4 in the various divisions of 
the United Kingdom, &c., from 1861 to 1911 : — 


Divisions 


1861 

1871 

1881 

1891 

1901 

1911 

England 


64*6 

67-5 

69*8 

72*2 

73*4 

74*8 

\^le3 . 


3*8 

3*8 

3*8 

3*8 

4*1 

4*4 

Scotland 


10*4 

10*6 

10*6 

10-7 

10-7 

10 5 

Ireland . 


19*8 

, 17-0 

! 14*6 

: 12*5 

10*6 

9*7 

Isle of Man . 


•2 

i -2 

! *2 

i T 

I T 

•1 

Channel Islands . 


1 *3 

■ -3 

*3 

; *2 

i ‘2 

•2 

Army, Navy, and Me reliant \ 

i *9 

; ^ -6 

1 

1 -7' 

i *5 

1 

1 

i *9 

1 . 3 ] 

Seamen abroad 

. I 


1 At my and Navy abroad. 


In 1911, in Wales and MonmouthsI ire 190,292 persons 3 years of age and upwai'ds, or 
7*9 per cent, of the total popula..ion, were able to speak Welsh only, and 787,074, or 32*5 
per cent., able to speak Wfi.sh and English. aIi Scotland, 18,400 persons 3 years of age 
and upwards, or 0*4 per cent, of the total population, could speak Gaelic only, and 
183,9ii8, or 3*9 per cent., could spe«.k Gaelic and English. In Ireland, 10,873, or 0*39 per 
cent, of the population, could si>eak Irtsh only, and 005,573 or 12*9 per cent., could 
speak Irish and English. 
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The ase distrtbution of the populaticji of the United* Kingdom in 1911 
waa as follows : — 





Numbers in thousands 




% * 



United Kinsdomi 

Age-group 

England 







and Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland ‘ 

• 






• • 

Males ^ 

Females 

Tot*l 

Unier 5 

8,854 

^533 

436 

2,431 

2,404 

4,835 

5 and under 10 

3,o97 

5U 

438 • 

2,333 

2 320 

4,062 . 

10 „ „ 15 

3,500 

490 

427 

2,22W 

2,211 • 

4,431 

15 ,, „ 20 

3,337 

462 

4‘23 

2,110 

2,lt0 

4,230 

20 ,, ,, 25 

3,170 

420 1 

376 

] ,902 

2,082 

3,984 

25 ,, ,, 35 

5,957 

741 ! 

« 630 

3,500 

3,850 

7, or# 

<i5 ,, ,, 45 

4,845 

601 

536 

2,900 

3,093 

6,002 

45 ,, ,, 55 

3,528 1 

447 1 

! 394 ; 

2,114 

2,272 

4,380 

55 ,, ,1 G5 

2,298 

296 

283 

1,307 

1,521 

2,888 

05 ,, ,, 70 

807 

104 ! 

146 i 

484 

678 

1,002 

70 „ ,, 75 

554 

80 1 

168 1 

345 

401 

806 

75 ,, ,, 85 

454 

63 

111 j 

262 

369 

031 

85 and upwards 

04 

10 j 

16 ! 

34 

57 

• ■ 1 

91 

Total . 

36,071 

4,761 1 

• 4,390 

22,017 

23,353 1 

45,370 


1 Including I^le of Man and Channel Islands. . 


Estiluated population of tlio United Kingdom and its divisions (exclu- 
sivo of army, navy, and merchant seamen abioad) at the end of June: — • 


Year 
(30 June) 

England 
and Wales 1 

Scotland 

Ireland 

' TotAl of 

; United Kingdom 

1914 j 

1918 1 

1919 ' 

1920 ; 
1921 i 

36,960,684 ' 

33,474, 70P '■ ; 
38,800,000 ! 

37,609,600 
37,885,242 “ : 

4,747.167 
4,812,274 
4,820,077 
4,864,396 
4,882,288 * 

: 4,381,398 

4.399.000 

4.462.000 

4.485.000 

4.496.000 

46,089,249 

1 42,041,700 1 

1 46,166,077 

46,958,996 

1 47,263,530 


1 Estimated civilian population. - Census figures for June U>, 

^ 1. England and Wales. 

The census population of England and Wales 1801 to 1021 : — 


Date of 
Knumei'ation 

Population 

Pop. per 
sq. mile 

Date of 
Eimmeration 

j Population 

Pop. per 
sq. mile 

1801 . 

8,892,636 

152 

187P. 

'22,712,266 

389 

1811 . 

10,164,256 

174 

1881 . 

26,974,439 

446 

1821 . 

12,000,236 

206 

1897,. 

29,002,625 

497 

1831 . . ! 

13,896,797 

238 

1 190\. 

32,527,843 

568 

1841 . . 1 

15,914,148. 

17,927,609 

273 

1 1911 . » . 

i36.070.492 

618 

1851 . . I 

307 ' 

1 1921 . ♦ 

*37,885,242 

649 

1861 . 

20,066,224 

344 

•» 

• 


Pirfpulation of England and Wales and of the Administrative Counties 
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and County Boroupjht in 1901, 1911 .nd 1921. (For areas of administrative 
coiftitics, etc., 1911,) Statesman’s Year Book for 1916, p. 17). 


E.NilLANn. 

Bedfordshire • 
Berkshire . 
Buckinghamshire 
C*nbri<ls:e3hii'e 
Isle of Kly . 
Chrshire . 

Cornwall . 

Cumberland 
Derbyshire 
Devonshire 
Dorsetshire . • . 

Durham . 

Essex 

Gloucestershire. 
Herefordshire . 
Hertfordshire . 
Huntingdonsliirc 
Kent 

Lancashire 
Leicestershire . 
Lincolnshire — 

The parts of Holland 
The parts of Kesteven 
The parts of Lindsey 
London 
Middlesex . 
Monmouthshire 
Noifolk 

Northamptonshire . 

Soke of Peterborough 
Northumberland 
Nottinghai? 'dre 
Oxfordshire 
llntlandshire . 
Shrtpshire 
Somersetshire . 
Southampton . 

Isle of Wight 
Staffordshire . 

Suffolk, East . 

Suffolk, West . 

Surrey 
Sussex, East 
Su.s8ex, West . 
Warwickshire . 
Westmorland . 
Wiltshire . 
Worcestershire . 
Yorkshire, East Riding 
Yorkshire, North Riding 
Yorkshire, West Riding 

TotaU - 


Area in 
Statute 
Acres, 1921 
(Land and 
I Inlan.^ » 
Water). 
Counties, 
including 
1 County 
j Boroughs 


302,942 
403,834 
479,360 
317),! 68 
238.073 
667,950 
868,167 
973,086 
650,369 
1,071,364 
625,612 
i 640.244 
j 979.532 
I 805,794 
538,924 
404,523 
233,985 
975,965 
1,194,555 
532,770 


Census Population 


Counties, including 
County Boroughs 


1901 


171,707 
259,009 
191,046 
120,204 
64,495 
835.941 
322,334 
200,933 
599,094 
002, 196 

202,003 
],m,474 
1,083,998 
708,439 I 
114,125 ! 
258,423 
54,125 ! 
061,1.39 I 
4,378,293 j 
437,400 


1911 


194,588 I 
280,794 

219,551 j 
128,322 I 
09,752 
9(;5,907 I 
328 09.M I 
205,740 
683.423 I 
(-.99,703 ! 
223,200 i 

1,369,800 
1,350,881 
730,113 
V4,20‘) 
811,284 

55,. 57 7 
1,045,591 
4,750,044 
470,553 


1921 


200,478 

294,807 

230.209 

129,594 

73,778 

1,025,423 

320,559 

273,037 

714,539 

7('9,488 

228,258 

1,478,5(10 

1,408,341 

757,608 

113,118 

833,236 

54,748 

1,111,807 

4,928,359 

494,522 


Administra- 

tive 

Counties 

only 


1921 


200,478 

202.. ', 83 
230,209 
129,594 

73,778 

025,001 

320,559 

220,437 

584,703 

440,023 

22^,258 

943,670 

918.111 

329.277 

113,118 

333. 2. . 0 
54,748 

1,118,129 

1,746,418 

2(’;0,332 


263,355 
469,142 
972,790 
74.860 
148,692 

349,552 
1,315,064 
58.5,148 
53,464 
1,291,515 
540,123 
479,220 
97,273 

801,800 
1,037,694 
958,890 
94,140 

741,. SIS 
557,353 

390.916 
401,833 
630.555 

401.916 
605 275 

504.917 
864,101 
45^,852 
75u,115 

1 362,058 
1,773,529 


32,559,808 


77,610 

103,962 

318,450 

4,530,267 

792.476 

208,076 

476.553 

294,506 

41,122 

603,119 

514,459 

179,062 

19,709 

2.39,783 

434,960 

717,164 

82,418 

1,183,998 

255,800 

117,653 

053,661 

450.979 

151,276 

1,083,069 

64,4(19 

271.394 

303,490 

386,007 

.377,338 

2,761,821 


30,8J!.3,043 


82,280 
107,832 
873,848 
4,521,685 
1,120,405 

395,. 19 
499,110 
303,797 
44,718 
690,893 
604,098 
189,484 
20,340 
240,307 
458,000 
802.31)3 
88,180 
1,279,049 
277.155 
110.905 
845,578 
487,070 
176 308 

1,247,418 
63,57.5 
280,822 
387,088 
4,32,759 
410,546 
3,045,377 


34,015.290 


85,225 
108,237 
4U8,043 
4,483,249 
1,253,164 
450,700 
.504,277 
302,430 
40,054 
740,138 
041,134 
189,558 
18,368 
212,959 
105,682 
010,333 
94,097 
1..349,225 
291,00(3 
108,982< 
9.30,377 
532,200 
195,795 
1,390,092 
05,740 
292,213 
405, >^70 
400,717 
456,312 
8,181,654 


35,678,530 


8.5,225 

108,237 

2(;0,291 

4,483,249 

1,253,104 

450,700 

322,914 

211,507 

40,054 

407,397 

378,470 

132.500 
18,368 

242,9.59 

.397,034 

410.22.3 
94,097 

711.003 
211,023 
10.8,982 

739.500 

261.25.3 
194,795 
342,449 

65,740 

292,213 

301,120 

173,704 

825,209 

1,608,010 


23,533,848 
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Area in 
Statute 
Acres, 1921 
(Land and 
Inland 
Water). 
Counties, 
including 
County 
Boroughs 


Census Population 



Counties, including 

County Boroughs 

Adinini-* 
s trail ve 
Counties 
only. 

1021 


1901 , 

• 

9 l •* 

• 

19^ 

1921 

Wales 

Anglesey .... 
Brock^iocksliiro. 
Cardiganshire . 
Carmarthen shiro 
Carnarvonshire 
Denbifihshiro . 

Flintshire .... 
Glam organ shire 
•Merionellishire . 
Montgomeryshire 
Pembrokeshire . 
Radnorshire 

176,630 
469,281 
4^,189 
r.S8 472 
360, (K)5 
420,080 
163,707 
520,456 
422,372 
510,110 
893,003 
301,165 

50,606 
54,213 
61,(48 
135,^8 
125,649 
131,582 
^ 81,485 

859,931 
48,852 
54,901 
87.vS94 : 
23,281 

• 

50,928 
59,2^ 
59, Sm 
160^06 
125,^13 
144,783 
92,705 
1,120,910 
45,565 
53,146 
89,960 
22,590 

5^695 

61,275 

61,292 

175,069^ 

13k034 

154,847 

100,466 

1,252,701 

45,460 

51,317 

92,066 

23,628 

t 51,695 
61,275 
61,292 
1 76,0^0 
131,034 
! 154,847 

1 106,466 

81IS717 
46,460 
51,317 
92,056 
23,628 

Total Wales (12 Comities) 
Totals— 

England and Wales 

4,760,470 

1,714,800 

2,025,202 

2,206,712 

1,768,728 

1 37,340,338 

1^,527,843 

1 

36,070,492 

t 

87,885,242 

25,302,076 


The area and population the County Boroughs, and more important 
other Boroughs, arc given in the following table. The County Boroughs are 
designated by the letters C.B. 



Area in 

Census Population 


Statute 
Acres, 1921 

1901 

1911 

1921 

Enolakd 

Accrington . . . 

3,427 

1,345 

43,122 

45,020 

43,610 

Ashton-under-Ljue . 

43,890 

45,172 

43,333 

Barnsley (C.B.) 

2,385 

41,086 

50,(;i4 

53,670 

BaiTow-in-Furness (C. B.) 

11,0((2 

67,586 

63,770 

74,254 

Bath, City of (C.B.) . 

5,152 

65,956 

69,173 

68,648 

Bedford 

2,223 

85,144 

39,183 

^ 40,247 

Birkenhead (C. B.) . 

3,909 

110,915 

130,794 

146,592 

Birmingham, City of (C. U.) 

43,601 

759,063 

840,202 

919,438 

Blackburn (C.B.) . 

7,420 

129,216 

133,052 

126,(130 

Blackpool (C.B.) 

5,189 

47,348 

60,746 

09,640 

Bolton (C.B.) . 

J5.280 

168.215 

180,851 

178,678 

Bootle (C.B.) .... 

1,947 

60,2.35 

69,876 

76,508 

Bournemouth (Ci. B.) 

6,645 

59,762 

70,183 

91,770 . 

Bradforfl, City of (C.B.) . . * 

22,881 

279,767 

288,458 

285,979 

Brighton (C.B.) 

1 2,545 

123,478 

131,237 

142,427 

Bristol, City of (C B.) . 

j 18,436 

♦ 339.042 

357,1 14 

377,061 

Burnlej’ (0. B.) . 

I 4.620 

97,350 

106,765 

103,176 

Burton-upon-Trent (C.B.) 

1 4,203 

50,386 

48,2C.6 

48,027 

Bury (C.B.) .... 

1 5,925 

68,544 

59,040 

56,426 

Cambridge .... 

5,457 

f)0,4f>3 

65,812 

59,262 

Canterbury, City of (C.B ) 
Carlisle (C.B ) . 

3,975 

24,899 

24,626 

23,738 

52,000 

4,488 

— 

52,225 

Chatham . . . . 

4,356 

37,c:>7 

42,250 

42,665 

Cheltenham .... 

4,726 

49,439 .. 

38,309' 

48,942 

48,444 

Chester, (hty of (C.B.) 

2,863 

39,028 

40,794 

Cliesterticld .... 

8,474 

32,335 

53,389 

6L236 

Colchester . . . . ) 

11,333 

38,373 

43,452 

43*377 

Coventry, City of (C.B.) . . I 

Crewe . . . . | 

4,14r 

69,978 

106,849 

1^8,205 

2,184 

42,074 

44,900 

46,477 
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— m 

• 

( 

Areas in 

Census Population 


Statute 





Acres, 1921 

1901 

1911 

1J21 

England— co??<iwu<?(i 




• 

Croydon (C.B ) * # • 

9,012 

133,895 

1611551 

190,887 

Darlington (C.B.) . . . 

4,014 

44,511 

57,328 

65,860 

Darwen . . • . 

5, 9 ^.9 

38,212 

40,332 

37,913 

Derby (C.B ) . 

: 272 

114,848 

123,410 

129,836 

Dewsbury (C.B.) . • . 

6,720 

51,240 

.53,351 

54,165 

Donctigter ^ . . . 

Dover 

4,831 

28,932 

48,455 

54,052 

1,048 

42,072 

43,045 

39,965 

Dudley (C.B) . . 

.3,. 04 6 

4S,^/13 

51,079 

5^,908 

•Ealing 

i,946 

— 

61,222 

07,753 

Kastbounft ((^.) . 

East Ham (C.lT) 

0,474 

3,324 

43,574 

96,008 

52,542 

133,487 

02,030 

143,304 

Ecclos 

2, 0.57 

34,369 

41,044 

44,237 

Dieter, City of (C.B.) 

4,705 

» 47,185 

59,092 

69,608 

Folkestone «... 

2,482 

— 

33,502 

37,571 

Gateshead (C.B.) 

3,132 

109,888 

110,917 

124,514 

Gillingham .... 

4,988 

42,745 

52,252 

54,038 

Gloucester, City of (C.B.) 

2,318 

47,9.55 

50,035 

51,330 

Great Yarmouth (C.B.) . 

3,598 

51,310 

55,005 

60,710 

Grimsby (C.B.) 

2,808 

03,138 

74,659 

82,329 

Halifax (C.B.) . 

13,984 

104,944 

101,553 

99,129 

Hastings (C.B.) 

4,496 - 

05,528 

()1,145 

06,496 

Hornsey 

2,875 

— 

84,592 

87,091 

Hove 

1,543 

£0,535 

42,173 

46,519 

Huddersfield (C.B.) 

11,875 

96,047 

107,821 

110,120 

Ip.swicli (C.B.) 

8,112 

06,01^ 

73,932 

43,487 

70,383 

Keighley 

Kingston-upon-IIiill, Cilv of 

3,902 

41,664 

41,942 


(C.B.) 

9,042 

240,259 

277,901 

287,013 

Lancaster 

3,500 

40,329 

41,410 

40,226 

458,320 

Leeds, City of (C.B.) 

28,090 

428,908 

4.54,155 

Leicester, City of (C.B.) 

8,582 

2 11,. 579 

227.222 

234. 190 

Leigh 

0,3.59 

40,001 

44 103 

45,545 

Lincoln, City of (C.B.) . . j 

0,128 

48,784 

01,346 

60,020 

Liverpool, City of (C.B.) 

21,242 

704,134 ' 

753,353 

803,118 

Lowestoft .... 

3,327 

— 1 

87,880 

44,820 

Luton 

3,132 

30,404 ' 

.49,978 

57,077 

Maidstone .... 

4,003 

— 

35,475 

37,448 

Manchester, City of (C.B.) 

21,090 

7,068 

644,878 

714,385 

730,551 

Mansfield .... 

— 

30,888 

44,418 

Margate 

2,463 

— 

28,458 

119,910 

40,475 

MidtUe3br^^1)gh (C.B.) 
NewcRstle4«^yon-Tyne, City of 

4,159 

91,302 

181,103 


(C.B.) 

8,452 

247,023 

206,003 

274,955 

Newport (Monmouth) (C.B.) 

4.504 

07,270 

83,091 

02,369 

Northampton (C.B.) 

.3.409 

87,021 

90,064 

90,923 

Norwich, City of (C.B.) . 

7,898 

113,922 

121,490 

120,653 

Nottingham, City of (C.B.) 

10,935 

230,743 

259,901 

202,058 

Oldham (C.B). 

4,735 

137,246 

147,483 

145,001 

Oxford, City of (C.B.) . 

4,719 

49,330 

.53,018 

.57,052 

Plymouth (C.B.) 

5,711 

— 

207,449 

209,857 

Portsmouth (C,B.) . 

7, ''04 

188,928 

23.3,573 

247,343 

Preston (C. B.) . 

3,964 

112,989 

117,088 

117,426 

Reading (C.B.) 

9,10.5 

80,823 

87,693 

92,274 

Rochdale (C.B.) 

6,446 

83,114 

91,428 

90,807 

Rotherham (C. B.) , 

5,957 

54,349 

02,483 

68,045 

St. Helen.s(C.B.) . 

,284 

84,410 

220,957 

90,551 

102,675 

Salford (CB.) .... 

r*.202 

231,. 3.57 

234,150 

Scarboroitgh .... 

2,727 


37,224 

46,192 

Sheffield, City of (C.B.) . 

21,930 

410,893 

400,183 

490,724 

Smethwick (C. B, ) . 

Southampton (C. B.) 

1 ,929 

54,539 

70,091 

75,757 

9,192 

104,824 

145,090 

160,997 

Sontlfend-on Sea (C.B.) . 

7,082 

— 

70,676 

106,021 

Southp<frt (C.B.) 

9,728 

63,. 594 ' 

69,643 

76,644 

South Shields (C.B.) 

2,399 

100,858 

108,647 

116,667 

0 2 
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'a • 

! Areas 111 
Hiatutc 
Acres, 1921 

w 

Census Population 

1901 1 1011 j 1921 

Eno.^ani>— continued. 

Stockport (C.B.) 

. ’ 7,063 

92,832 

n;),.s7o 

12.3,31.5 

Slockton-oii-Tees f ■ 

6,463 

51 ,478 

• 5S,321 

64,150 

Stokp-on-Trent (C.B.) 

11,112 

214,712 

. 231,334 

^ .31,139 

240,440 

Sundcrlaucl (C.B.) . 

3,357 

< 1 16,077 

159,100 

Swindon .... 

4.26.3 # 45,0(10 

.30,731 

31, 9*^0 

Tvncinonth (C.B ) . 

4,. 372 

51,. 366 

58,816 

68,786 

Wakefield, City of (C.B.). 

4,060 

48,250 

31,311 

^,892 

Walla^^cy (C.B.) 

.3,. 3 24 

53,. 379 

78,301 

90,721 

WaUsend .... 

. • 3,420 

1 31,602 

41,461 

i:;,oi:) 

Walball (C.B ) . 

7,483 

86,430 

92.115 


Warn niiton (C.B.) . 

3.037 

64,242 

72,166 

( 0,811 

West Bromwich (C.B.) . 

5,8.39 

65,175 

08,332 

78,761 

West Ham (C.B.) 

4,6'^ 

267,. 3.58 

289,030 

800,903 

^West Hartlepool (C.B.) . 

2,684 

62,627 

6.3,928 

6.s,68f 

•wigan(C.B.) . 

5,08.3 

82,428 

j 89.132 

1 89,447 

Wimbledon 

. ! 3,221 

41,632 

51,966 i 

! 61,4.51 

Wolverhampton (C.J3.) . 

3,32.3 

94,187 

> 95,328 1 

102.373 

Worcester, City of (C.B.) 

3,662 

46,624 

47,982 j 

48.84S 

York, City of (C.B.) 

3,730 

77,914 

82,282 

84,032 

Wales 

(Jardiff, City of(C.B.) 

. , r),48!l» i 

164,333 j 

• 

182,259 

200, 26.2 

Merthyr Tydfil (C.B.) 

. : 17,760 ! 

69,228 

80,990 

80,161 

Hwansca (C.B.) 

21,600 1 

9»,5H7 ; 

148,997 

1 37,361 


The number of married persons in 1911 was 13,126,070 (6,495,786 males 
and 6,630,284 females), and widowed 1,980,615 (615,811 males and 1,364,804 
females). 

The number of buildings used or intended as dwellings in England and 
Wales in 1911 was: inhabited, 7,141,781; uninhabited, 408,652; being 
built, 38,178. In 1901, the numbers were: 6,260,852, 448,932, and 61,909 
respectively. 75,604 inhabited blocks of Hats (comprising 253,243 sejiarate 
flats) were enumerated in 1911. The average number of persons per inhabited 
building was 5*05 iy 1^1, against 5*20 in 1901. Buildings not used as 
dwellings in 1911 included 49,970 places of worship, 10,533 government 
and municipal buildings, and 3,050 theatres and other jdaces of amusement. 

Assuming that the population of urban sanitary districts is urban, and the 
population outside such ciistiicts rural, the following table shows tke distribu- 
tion of the urban and rural population of England and Wales in iwl and 1911 , 
their percentage of increase during the decennium, and percentage of popu- 
latcon living in the different classes of towns : — • 


, I Aggregate population percentage Percentage 
Population of Districts I of Popula- 

nisincis ^ I 2911 iiicrea.se tion in 191 1 


250,000 and upwards 

12 I 

8,8.59,68*^ 

9.147,488 

.8-3 ’ 

25 

100,000—250,000 . 

32 

3,981,499 . 

4,546,594 

14*2 , 

13 

50,000—100,000 . 

53 

1 3,045,692 “ 

3,.556.927 

16‘S 1 

10 

20,000— 50,000 . 

148 

I 3,932,829 

4,622.484 

17'0 

13 

10,000— 20,000 . 

231 

i 2,787,843^ 

3,256,011 

1 2,643,738 

16-8 i 

9 

3,000— 10,000 . 

458 

1 2,373,186^ 

11-4 1 

, 7 

Under 3,OOJ . 

203 

370,386* 

1 389,094 

• 

5-2 

1 

Total Urban 

1,137 

25,351,118 

28, IOC, 536 


78 

llural 

657 

7,176,725 

7,907,556 

m 

10-2 

22 

. t 

^ Total Popiilation 


' 32,527,843 

86,070,492 

10-9 

* 100 
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The. municipal {Ad parliamentary City of London, coinciding with the 
re^stration City of London, has an area of 675 acres, and in 1901 had a 
•night poi3ulation of 26,923, and in 1911, 19,657. A day census of the 
City of London, taken on April 25, 1911, gave a population of 864,061. The 
previous day census, taken in 1891, gave a total of 301,384. The registration' 
County of London (the London for purposes of the Census, the registration 
of births, deaths, alid marriages, and for poor law pui poses), coinciding 
with the adrainistrati\l) counl^, l^as an area of 74,850 acres, and nearly 
coiiviides with the (yllective area* the London parliamentary boroughs. 
The population of registration London, of the ‘Outer Ring,’ and of 
‘ GrcaAr LonSon,’ (the area covered by the City and Metropolitan police), 
according to the cens’^ returns ol* 1891, 1901, iOll, and 1921 were; — 


• 

‘ 1891 i 

1901 

1911 

1921 

• 

Reoistration London. 
‘Outer Ring’ . 

. 4,227,954 

. 1,405,852 

4,536,267 

2,04.5,135 

4,521,685 

2,729,678 

4,483,240 

2,992,910 

‘ Greater London’^ . 

. ; 6,633,806 

6,681,402 

7,251,358 

7,476,168 

• 

i Ai-ca il;},440 

acres. 




Occupation statistics of the poxmlation in England and Wales aged 10 
years and upwards in 1911 : — t 


Governiueut . 

Defence 
Professional . 

Domestic 
Commercial . 

A"ncultnre and Fishing 
Indnstrial 

Unoccupied and luispecifiGd 
Total . 


Males 


. ‘ . LMS,021 

‘205, SI 7 
Si)7jj7S 

. , S.sr,077 

‘2,00-2,710 
1,105,651 
7,015,00:) 
2,203.535 


I 13,062,200 ! 


Females 

Total 

50,075 

299,599 

— 

205,817 

347,043 j 

714,621 

1,73 {,040 

2,121,717 

151,8-21 

2,214,031 

91,82-2 

1, ‘200, 470 

2,452,533 

0,4(58,138 

10,0.it),379 

12,284,914 

14,857,113 

28,519,318 


2. Scotland. 

Area 29,797 square miles, including its islands, 186 in number, but ex- 
cluding inland water 609 square miles. 

Pox)ulation (including military in tlie barracks and seamen on board 
vessels in the harbours) at the dates of the several censuses : — 


Date of 
Enumeration 

Population 

Pop. per 

SQ. n ile 

1 : Date of 

i; Enumeration 

Population 

Pop. per 
sq. mile 

1801 

1,608,420 

64 

1871 

3,360,018 

113 

1811 

1,805.864 


1881 

3,735,573 

125 

1821 

2,091,521 

7C 

1891 

4,025,647 

'4,472,103. 

135 

1831 

2,364,386 

79 

1901 

150 

1841 

! 2,620,184 

88 

1911 

4,760,904 

160 

1851 

1 2,888,742 

97 

i 1921 

1 4,882,288 

164 

mi 

1 3,062,294 ] 

100 

J 
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THE BRITISH EMPIRE: — UNITED <KI1IGD0M 


■The mimMr of tnarried persons ii|, 1911 was 1,50#, 582 (743,747 males 
and 762,835 females), and widowed, 264,109 (82,612 males and 181,«197 
females). • 

ThTjro are 33 civil counties, as follows : — 


• • • 



! Area in 

• • 

. m 

Cdlisus Population 



9 ^ 





1 Statute 
Acres 

• 

1901 

Total 

- -4 

304,439 

1911 

Total 


1021 

Males 

only 

1. Aberdeen .... 

: 1.261,521 

.312,177 

100,9^0 

140,093 

Argyll 

1 1,000,472 

73,042 

70,902 

78,856 

35,684 

Ayr 

721, 5‘^ 
408, 0^3 

254,468 

268,337 

209,254 

143,039 

4. Banff 

61,488 

61,102 

67,293 

2f,382 

r>. Berwick .... 

202,535 

30,824 

29,6.43 

28,395 

13,598 

r>. Bute 

130,658 

18,787 

18,186 

33,711 

13,914 

7. Caithnes.s .... 

43S,833 

33,870 

32,010 

28,284 

13,475 

8. Clackmannan 

34,027 

32,020 

31,121 

139,831 

32,543 

15,544 

9. Dumbarton .... 

157,433 

113,805 

1 50,868 

74,141 

10. Dumfries .... 

686,302 

72,571 

72,825 

75,365 

.35,850 

11. East Lothian (Haddington) . 

170,071 

88,665 

43,254 

• 47,487 

22,965 

l± Fife 

322,844 

218,810 ; 

267,739 

292,002 

143,073 

13. Forfar 

550,037 

284,082 1 

281,417 

270,950 

122,053 

14. Inverness .... 

2,605,004 

90,104 i 

87,272 

82,446 

39,490 

15. Kincardine . . . 

244,182 

40,923 ! 

41,008 

41,770 

19,896 

Id. Kinross i 

52,410 

6,981 ! 

7,527 

7,963 

3,S37 

17. Kirkcudbright . . . : 

575,832 

39,383 i 

38,367 

37,156 

17,160 

18. Lanark 

562,821 

1,339,327 

1,447,031 

1,5.39,307 

761,291 

10. Midlothian (Edinburgh) 

284,325 

488,796 ! 

507,606 

506,378 

284,974 

20. Moray (Elgin) 

304,031 

44,800 i 

43,427 

41,56i 

19,202 

21. Nairn 

104,252 

9,291 ; 

9,319 

8,790 

3,970 

22. Orkney 

240,847 

28,099 i 

25,897 

24,109 

11,451 

23. Peebles 

222,240 

15,006 I 

15,258 

15,330 

6,855 

2 1. Perth 

1,505,802 

123,283 ' 

124,342 

125,515 

58, 20 1 

25. Itenfrew 

153,332 

268,980 1 

314,552 

298,887 

146,343 

26. Ross and Cromarty 

1,977,248 

76,450 1 

77,364 

70,790 

33,668 

27. Roxburgh . . * . * . \ 

426,028 

48,801 

47,192 

41,989 

20/230 

28. Selkirk i 

170,703 

23,356 ! 

24,601 

22,606 

10,115 

20. Shetland . . . . : 

352,319 

28,166 ■ 

27,911 

25,520 

11,610 

80. Stirling i 

288,842 

142,291 i 

160,091 

161,726 

81,424 

81. Sutherland . . . , | 

1,297,914 

21,440 ! 

20,179 

17,800 

8,672 

43,934 

32. West Lothian (Linlithgow) . j 

76,861 

65,708 } 

80,155 

3ff^82 

33. Wigtown . . . . j 

i 

311,984 

32,685 

31,998 

14,366 

4* j 

Total Scotland . . . j 

i 

19,070,466 

4,472,103 1 

1 

4,760,004 

4,882,288 

# 

2,348,403 


Of the total population in 1911, 91*7 per cent, were born in Scotland, 
3-47 per cent, in England and Wales, 3'67 ;^er cent, in Ireland, 0*52 per cent, 
in foreign countries, and 0'64 per cent, elsewhere. 

Inhabited houses 1911, 1,013,369 ; iiniithabitcd, 89,060 ; biiilding, 4,718 ; 
total, 1,107,147. The average number off persons to each inhabited house 
was 4*92 in 1891 ; 4*82 in 1901 ; and 4*70 in 1911. 

The ‘urban’ population of Scotland in 19^1 is defined as the popu- 
lation of localities containing over 1,000 persons, and are burghs, special 
scavenging districts, or special lighting districts. On this basis the,* iirban’ 
population was 3,591,276 or 76*4 per cent, of the total, and the *riiraT 
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population 1,169,6^ or 24*6 per cent. Population of , the principal 
burghs : — ^ 



Census Poi)ulation. 


Census Pop\il<ilion. 

BurgliS. 

1001 

1911 

1921 

Burghs 

loot 

• • 

— 

1911 

1021 

Gla^ow 1 . 

775,594 
317,459 • 

t 

784,496 

1,‘"34JD60 

Coatbridge 

36,991 

43,286 

43,009 

Edmbnrghi . 

320,318 

420^281 

Dunfermline . 

29,213 

39,886 

Dundc^L . 
Aberde^ . 

162,082 

105,004 

168,217 

Kirkcaldy . ' 

34,070 

39,601 

39, .591 

♦153,503 

163,801 

158,960 

Hamilton 

32,775 

38,(Vt4 

.39,420 

Paisley 

70,363 

84,455 

84,837 

Kilinarniock . 

34,165 

34,728 

35,756 

Greenock t 

6S,ftll 

1 75,140 

• 81,120 

Ayr . 

! 28,697 

32,086 

3.5,741 

Motherwelfi 

^ 31,144 

1 40,3^0 

68,860 

Falkirk . 

! 29,280 

33,574 

33,312 

Clytlcbank i 

• 20,8<>8 

1 37,548 

40,515 

Perth i . 

! 33,995 

35,854 

33,208 


i In those cases the boundaries of tlie burRhs have l)er.n altered since 1^01, and the 
1(>01 i)ni>ulation of the burglis as they stood in TTMl and 1!>21 is j^iven. 


The occupations of the population aged 10 years and upwards, according 
to the census of 1911, were as follows 



• Males 

Females 

Total 

Government and defence 

42,476 * 

4,932 

47,408 

IVofcssional . . , . 

45,713 

35,962 

81,675 

Domestic .... 

34,488 

166,578 

201,066 

Commercial and transport 

245,621 

37,844 

288,465 

Agricultural and fishing . 

193,731 

33,380 

227,111 

Industrial .... 

911,728 

314,514 

1 1,226,242 

Total occupied 

Unoccupied and non-produc- 

^ 1,473,767 

593,210 

2,066,967 

tive ..... 

309,024 

1,338,410 i 

1,647,434 

T'^tal . 

: i 

i 1,782,781 j 

: 1 

1,931,620 

! 

3,714,401 


3. Ireland. 

Area 32, .586 square miles ; population at different census periods : — 


Vear of 

Census 

Population 

Pop per 
sq. mile 

!{ Year of 
; j Census 

Population 

Pop. per 
sq. mile 

1801 

5.395,456 

166 

1861 

5,798,564 

178 

1811 

6,937,856 

186 

i' ^871 j 

5,412,377 : 

167 

1821 

6,801,827 

209 

j 1881 ; 

5,174,836 1 

159 

1831 

7,767,401 

239 

1.891 , 

4,704,750 

144 

1841 

8,175,124 

251 

1901 

4,458,775 

137 

1851 

6,652,385 

201 

ii 

4,390,219 

135 


No census was taken in 1921. 
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THE BRITISH EMPIRE UNITED! Kli^GDOM 


.The luiinbef of married persons in 1^11 was 1,191,1^ (589,861 males and 
601,281 females), and widowed, 296,263 (91,523 males and 204,740 femalifs). 

Population of the counties and comity boroughs at the censuses of 1901* 
and 1^11 : — • 


• • 

Counties 

and County Boroughs 

1 Area in 
Statute Acres 
1 (exclusive 
j of water) 

• • 

Total 

Population 

• 1 

Total ^ 

911 

Males 

^ly 

Person.*! 
per 100 
' A^.res 
^ 1911 

Vrovinc^ of Leinster. 
Carlow .... 

i 25^,485 

37,748 

36,^ 

18,481 


tJublin County 

i 218,873 

157,568 

172,394 

78,7(iS 

79 

nubliri C.B. . 

1 7,911 

290,638 

304,802 

*7, 056 

3,853 

Kildare .... 

! 418,645 

03,566 

66,627 

37,684 

! 16 

Kilkenny 

1 509.4.'iS 

• 79,159 

74,962 

38,551 

i 15 

King’s ... 

! 493,263 

00,187 

56,832 

29,804 

1 V2 

•Longford 

j 257,770 

46,672 

43,820 

22,656 

i 

Lor.'h .... 

; 202,181 

65,820 

63,665 

32,191 

' 82 

Meath .... 

577,735 

67,497 

65,091 

33,934 

i il 

Queen’s .... 

424,838 

57,417 

54,629 

28,711 

13 

Westmeath 

434,665 

61.629 

59,986 

31,910 

i H 

Wexford .... 

580,950 

104,104 

102,273 

51,568 

! 18 

Wicklow. 

499,957 

00,824 

• 

60,711 

» 31,113 

; 12 

Total of Leinster . 

4,847,731 

1,152,829 

1,162,044 

582,967 

i 24 

Province of Munster. 

Clare . 

758,336 

112,334 

104,232 

53,877 

IS 

Cork County . 

1,841,035 

328,489 

315,431 

161,165 

17 

Cork C.B. . 

2,681 

76,122 

76,673 

36,351 

1 2,860 

Kerry 

1,101,752 

165,720 

150,691 

81,474 

14 

liimerick County . 

661,574 

107.947 

104,551 

53,627 

16 

Limerick C.B. 

2,385 

38,151 

38,518 

18,702 

1,614 

Tipi>ei-arj 

1,05L.S04 

160,232 

152.433 

78,584 

15 

W ater ford Oou n ty . 
Waterford 

453,051 

60,418 

56,502 

29.133 

13 

1,438 

26,709 

1 27,464 

j 13, .317 

1,910 

Total of Munster , 

« 

5,963,556 

.. 

1,076,188 

1,035,495 j 

526,130 

17 

Province of Ulster. 

Antrim .... 

702,654 

196,090 

193,804 

93,651 

28 

Armagh .... 

312,772 

125,802 

120.291 

58,578 

39 

Belfast C.B. . 

14,937 

349,180 

386,947 

181,208 

2,591 

Cavan .... 

467,025 

97,541 

91,173 

47^ 

84^27 

20 

Donegal .... 

1,193,641 

173,722 

108,537 

14 

Down .... 

608,862 

205,889 

204,303 

97,951 

84 

Fermanagh 

417,912 

65,430 

61,836 

31,690 

fl5 

1^)11 d on derry County . 

512,601 

104,512 

09.815 

49,1.38 

20 

Londonderry C.B. 

2,579 

.39,892 j 

40,780 
71,455 1 

18,525 

1,581 

Monaghan 

318,900 

74,611 } 

35,953 

23 

Tyrone .... 

779,563 

1-')0,507 1 

142,665 i 

71,738 

18 

Total of Ulster 

5,831,626 

1,582, §26 j 

1,581,696 

770,862 

80 

Province of Connaught 
Galway .... 

1,467,860 

1 

* 

192,549 

182,224 

94,408 

13 

Leitrim .... 

376,610 

69,3^ 

63,582 

32,759 

17 

Mayo .... 

1,333,856 

199,1^ 

192,677 

96,845 

15 

Roscommon . 

608,290 

101,79? 

93,956 

48,522 

16 

Sligo . . 

„ 442,205 

84,083 

f 79,045 
0 . 

^10,984 

40,060 

18 

Total of Connaught 

4,228,211 

046,932 

312,089 

14 

. Total of Ireland 

20,871,124 

4,458,775 ‘ 

4,390,219 

2,192,048 [ 

1 * 21 
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Of the total popMation in 1911, 96*4 per cent, were born ‘in Ireland, 2*1 
per*ceiit. in England and Wales, 0*9 per cent, in Scotland, and 0*6 per cent, 
abroad. 

, The population of Dublin and its suburbs was 375,135 in 1904, and 
403,030 in 1911. The estimated population of the registration area*in 1919 • 
was 399,000. The estimated population of Belfast in 1919 was 393,000. 

Inhabited houses, non, 861,879 ; 1901, 858,162 ; 1891*, 870,578. Unin- 
habited houses, 1911, 6£f010 ; 1901, ^7 4, 321 ; 1891, 69,320. •Houses building, 
1911^ 3,608 ; 1901, 2^536 ; 1891, 2,6^2. 

The civic population in 1911 is shown in the following table : — 


In Towns ci 

0 

: No. of ' 
• 1 Towns 

1 

•Inhabitants | 

Per center Total 
Population 

Over 100,000 

2 

691.749 

15*5 

Between 50,000 and 100,000 

. 1 4 

76,673 

1*7 

,, 20,000 and 50,000 

. : 6 

173,896 

40 

,, 10,000 and 20,000 

. : 14 

169,554 

3-9 

,, 5,000 and 10,000 

. ; 23 

152,270 

3*5 

,, 2,000 and 6,000 

1 64 1 

1 206,453 

4*7 

i 

Total 

1 ipo 

i 1,470,595 

1 33*5 


In 1901, the ‘civic’ population numbered 1,384,929, or SIT percent, of 
the total poj)ulation. ^ 

The population was divided as follows according to occupation in 1911 
and 1901 : — 



Males 

Females 

Total, 1911 

Total, 1901 

1 

Professional class . 

103,603 

37,f.31 

141,134 

131,035 

Domestic ,, . 

25,831 

144,918 

170,749 

219,418 

Commercial ,, 

101,396 

9,747 

111,143 

780,867 

97,889 

Agricultural ,, 

721,669 

59,198 

876,062 

Industrial ,, 

Indefinite and non- 

434,699 

'178,698 

613,397 

639,413 

productive 

804,850 

1 1,768,079 ; 

1 ' 

2,572,929 

2,494,958 

Total . 

2,192,048 

i 2,198,171 1 

4,390,219 

4,458,775 


• 4. Isle of Man and Channel Islands. 

The population of these Islands was found to be as follows at the suc- 
cessive censuses — 


Islands 

Census Population 

Area 

in Statute 
Acres, 1921 

- - ■■ - - 

1901 

1911 

1921 

Isle of Man 

J ersey .... 

Guernsey, Herm, andJethou ' 
Alderney . . . . j 

Sark, Brechou, and Lihou i 

54,752 

5 ,,576 
4^474 
2,062 
506 

62,016 
51,898 
41,8.58 
2,561 
582 j 

60,238 

49,494 

1 40,120 1 

145,325 

28,717 

16,018 

1,962 

1,886 

• Total . . . I 

150,370 

148,916 

149,852 j 

193,408 
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THE BRITISH EMPIRE: — UNITE!* KINGDOM 


II. Movement of^the Populati#n. 
1. Births, Deaths, arid Marriages, 


England and Wales. 


• 

Year 

Estimated 
Popul^ion 
at SOth June 

Total Births 

Illegitimate 

Births 

• 

Jleaths 

• 

‘ Marriages 

1914 

1918 

19K) 

1920 

1921 ^ 

36,960,684 

33,474,7001 

36.800.000 

37.524.000 
37,885,242' 

879,096 

662,661 

i92,438 

957,991 

849,045 

• • 

37,329 

41,462 

41,876 

A, 267 
37,928 

6l6,742 
611, 861^ 
1104,203 
466,213 
458,710« 

294,401 
297,163 
369,411 
, 379, 651? 

- ^ I^stiniated civil poi«ulation. - Provisional flgure.s. 

3 Census figures for Juno li>. 

In 1921 the })roportion of male to female births was 1,051 male to 1,000 
female. 



Scotland . 



Y oar 

Estimated 
Population 
at :10th .1 11 no 

• 

Total Births 

• 

illegitimate 

Births 

• 

Deaths 

Marriages 

1914 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

4,747,107 

4,Sli:,274 

4,820,077 

4,864,.‘196 

4,882,288' 

123,934 

98,554 

106,268 

136,538 

123,196 

8,879 

7,854 

8,424 

10,207 

S,757 

73,567 

78,372 

75,149 

68,179 

66,211 

35,049 

31,529 

44,137 

46.838 

39,268 


• • 

i Ceiisu.s lignres. 



IVoportion of male to female births in 1921 was 1,049 to 1,000. 



Ireland. 

^ 

Year 

• 

Estimatod 

Population 

1 lit 30bh June 

Total Births 

11 legitimate 
Births 

Deaths 

Marriages 

1914 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1 4,381,398 

4,380,000 
i 4,399,000 
; 4,462,000 

! 4,485,000 

98,806 

86,370 

87,304 

89,325 

99,536 

2,943 
: 2,688 
, •2,726 

' 2.906 

3,313 

71,345 

72,724 

78,695 

78,612 

66,638 

23,695 
21,073 
22,570 
27,103 
: 26,826 


The proportion of male to female birfiis in Ireland in 1920 was 1,062 to 

1 , 000 . , « , 

?. Emigration and Immigmtion. 

In the thirty-eight years 1815-1852, the total number of emigrants from 
the United Kingdom was 3,463,592. Up to 1852 the emigration Petiirns 
i^ade no distinction between British subjects and foreigners. From* 1853 to 
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1920 inclusive, the tumber of passe’ggers of British origin, lo places out. of 
Ev^opCy was 14,140,000; and the number of foreigners, to such places, Avas 
^,880,000, total, 20,020,000, Figures of the passenger traffic to and from 
iV)n-Kuropean countries in recent years are given as follows ; — ♦ 




Ou^ard 

1 


Inward 


Balance 

outward. 

Total 

• 

British 

subjects 

• 

Aliens 

Total 1 

British 

subjects 

1 

Aliens 

Total 

1913 

•1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

im 

1020 

469,640 
104,919 
•76,419 , 

20,. ^8 
17,319 
180,232 
352,429 

1^,051 
21,. 588 
17,410 
7,293 

1 5,505 

21,272 
81,355 

701,691 i 
l26,ifJ7 i 
93,889 ' 
27,871 , 
22,824 
201,504 1 
436,784 * 

227,643 

129,652 

84,654 

21,026 

15,414 

*53,2.30 

180,064 

' 144,975 1 

17,537 1 

13,929 ' 

- 13,016 i 

10,556 i 
40,371 1 
103,641 1 

1 372,618 
147,189 
08,. 583 
34,042 
25,970 
193,601 
283,705 

369,073 
20,682 » 
4,694 1 
0,171 1 
3,146 1 
7,903 
153,070 


1 Balance inward. 


A revised form of passenger list was adopted in April, 1912, and this shows that the 
number of Biltish emigrants (excluding persons only temporarily absent from the United 
Kingdom) to iilacos out of Europe, and the iinmigranta of Briilsh nationality into the 
United Kingdom were as follows : — 



Immigrants. 

1 

r 

Immigrants. 

1913 

390,000 

1 

86,000 

1914 

216,000 


104,000 

1915 

77,000 


92,000 

1916 

53,000 


58,000 

1917 

10,000 


12,000 

1918 

11,000 


9,000 

1919 

i 147,000 


93.000 

1920 

' 285,000 

i 

86,000 


The destinations of British subjects leaving the United Kingdom for 
non-European countries in 1920 were mainly the United States (90,429), 
British Nor''- America (134,079), Australasia (49,357), British South Africa 
(29,019), India and Ceylon (19,326). The bulk of the aliens travelled to 
the JJnited States (61,224 in 1920). 

The passenger movement between the United Kingdom and Europum 
countries (including all ports in the Mediterranean and Black Seas) in recent 
years is given as follows : — 



Passengers , 


Y car 

To U.K. 

! i 

j From U.K. , 

Balance Iriwai-d 

1913 

1,300,874 

1,184,412 1 

1 125,462 

1915 

447,270 

431,080 ! 

! 16,190 

1 6,5261 

1910 1 

212,401 

219,017 1 

1917 

182,484 

201,953 

19,4691 

1918 

l/],220 j 

189,225 j 

i 17,9961 

1919 

425,183 

569.922 

i 144,7391 

1920 

725,253 1 

738,860 

13,6071 


1 Balance outward. 






28 THE BRITISH EMPIRE: — UNItA) ItlNODOM 

• 

• Tho mimber of Irish who emigrated from Ireland ^as in 1913, 30,967 ; 
1914, 20,314 ; 1915, 10,659 ; 1916, 7,302 ; 1917, 2,129 ; 1918, 980 ; 1919, 
2,975; 1920, 15,585. The total number from May 1, 1851, to the end of 1920,' 
was 4^338,199. 


1. England and Wales. 

TlTe Established Churck of Englanc^ is Protesllint Episcopal. Civil 
disabilities on account of religion do not attach to any class. of British 
subjects. Under the Welsh Church Acts, 1914 and 1919, fhe Church in 
Wales and Monmouthshire was disestablished as irom March 31, 1920, and 
Wales has been formed into a separfte Archbishopric Property belongiri^ to 
^he Church in Wales, and a sum of 1,000,000/. provided by Parliament, have 
been assigned to a temporary body not excei-ding three persons, called the 
Welsh Commissioners, for distribution to a body representing the Church 
(called the Representative Body), and to certain other authorities including 
the University of Wales. 

The King is by law the suprcnje governor of the Church in England, 
possessing tho right, regulated by statute, to nominate to the vacant arch- 
bishoprics and bishoprics. The King, and the First liOrd of the Treasury in 
his name, also appoint to tuch deaneries, prebendaries, and canonries as are 
in the gift of the Crown, while a large number of livings and also some 
canonries are in the gift of the Lord (’hancellor. 

There are 3 archbishops (at the head of the three ‘ provinces ' of Can- 
terbury, York and Wales) and 39 bishops, and 36 suffragan and assistant 
bishops m England and Wales. Each archbishop has also his own particular 
diocese, wherein he exercises episcopal, as in his province he exercises 
archiepiscopal jurisdiction. Under tho bishops are about 30 deans and 
100 archdeacons. Under the Church of England Assembly (Powers) Act, 
1919, there is a Naticmall^sscmbly, called * tho Church Assembly,’ in England, 
consisting of a House of Bishops, a House of Clergy, and a House of Laymen, 
which has power to legislate regarding Church matters. The first two Houses 
consist of tne Convocations of Canterbury and York, which in turn consist 
of the bishops (forming an Upper House), archdeacons, and^^ans, and a 
certain number of proctors, as the representatives of the inferior clergy 
(forming the Lower House). The House of Laymen is elected by th# lay 
m*emhers of the Diocesan Conference. Parochial affairs are managed by a 
Parochial Church Alceting and Church Council. Every measure passed by the 
Church Assembly must be suhmitted to an Ecclesiastical Committee, con- 
sisting of fifteen members of the House of Lords nominated by tho Lord Chan- 
cellor, and fifteen members of the Hou^ of Commons nominated by the 
Speaker. This Committee reports on each measure to Rarliainent, and the 
measure becomes law if each House of Pflrliament passes a resolution to 
that effect. 

The number of civil parishes (district for which a separate poor rate 
is or can bo made) at the census of 19il was 14,614. These, however, 
in most cases, do not* coincide with ecclesiftstical parishes, wliich have 
lost their old importance. Of such parishes •tliere were (1911) 14,387, 
inclusive of the Isle of Man and the Channel Islands. Eacli parish 
has its church, presided over by an incumbent or minister, who must 
bt in priest’s orders, and who is known as rector, vicar, or perpetual 
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curate, according it his relation 40 the temporalities df his parisJi. 
Private persons possess the right of presentation to about 8,500 benefices ; 
ilie patronage of the others belongs mainly to the King, the bishops 
a;id cathedrals, the Lord Chancellor, and the universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge. In 1918 tliere were about 13,000 beneficed clergy, and 
6,800 curates, etc. The voluntary offerings in the Church of England in 
1918 amounted to 8,8^3, OOOL 

Of 33,682 churchestand clfapels registered for the solemnisation of 
marriage at the end o^ 1919, 16, 11^ belonged to the Established Church and 
1 7,568 to other religious denominations. Of the marriages celebrated in 1919, 
59 7 pef cent.^were in the Established Churcli, 5*2 percent, in the Roman 
Catholic Cliurch, 11 per cent, ^vvere Nonconformist marriages, 0*U4 per 
cent. wcre.Quaker marriages, 0*5 per cent. Jewish, and 23*1 per cent, civil 
marriages in Registrar’s Office. 

The following is a summary of recent statistics of certain churches in 
En^and and AValcs, Channel Islands, anfl Isle of Man : — 


Denomination 

Sitting 

accomiuo- 

datiou 

Full 

iFcnibers 

Alinisters 

in 

Charge 

Local 
and Lay 
Preachers 

Sunday 

School 

Teachers 

Sunday 
School 
Scholars 
and Bible 
Class 

Wesleyan Methodist 

2,389,000 

484,000 

2,520 

18,457 

110,000 

850,000 

Primitive Methodist 

— 

200,000 

1,105 

> 14,211 

55,000 

419,000 

United Methodist . 

— 

144,000 

715 

4,763 

37,000 

203,000 

Independent Methodist 

'18,000 

9,000 

874 

— 

3,000 

25,000 

Wesleyan Reform Union 

50,000 

8,000 

23 

428 

2,400 

08,000 

23,000 

Con< 2 regational 

1,727,000 

451,000 ’ 

2,883 

4,886 

606,00(1 

Bapti.st . 

1,382,000 ' 

380,000 : 

1,925 

4,871 

53,0<0 

490,000 

Presbyteri.an . 

1 184,0u0 J 

84,000 1 

360 

— 

7,400 

64,000 

Cal vini Stic Methodist . 

560,000 

187,000 ' 

948 

20 s 

24,000 

000 

160,000 

Moravian , . . 1 

1 11,000 

6,000 ' 

40 

2 

4,000 

liady Himtingdon’s Con- 
nexion . . . i 

1 13,000 

1,900 

27 

46 

300 

2,700 

18,000 

Churches of Christ 


10,000 i 

— 

, ‘^,000 

2,000 

Society of Friends 

i — . 

19,000 ' 

— 

— 

: 2,000 

17,000 

Anglican 

i 

2,291,000 ' 

— 

1 

182,000 

2,585,000 


The Uni’Lvians have about 350 places of worship, the Catholic Apostolic 
Cliurch about 80, the New Jerusalem Church about 75. The Salvation Array, 
a religious body with a semi-military organisation, carries on both spiritual and 
social work at home and abroad, and had (December, 1919) about 24,600 
officers and 11, 170 corps and outposts, and 71,400 local officers; their 

places of worship in the United Kingdom have about 650,000 sittings. There 
are about 260,000 Jews in the United Kingdom Avith about 200 synagogues. 

Homan Catholics in England and Wales are estimated at 1,900,000. There 
are (1921) four archbishops (of whom one is a cardinal), thirteen bishops, and 
one archbishop and three bishops auxiliary ; about 8,900 priests (not all 
officiating) ; and about 1,930 churches, chapels, and stations. 


2. Scotland. 

The Cliurch of Scotland (established in 1560 and confirmed in 1688) is 
presbytgrian, the ministers all being of equal rank. There is in each 
parish a kirk session, consisting of the minister, and of several laym:n 
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called elders. ' There are 84 presbyt^mes (formed by ^groups of parishes), 
meeting frequently tliroughout the year, and these are grouped in 16 synods, 
whicli meet lialf-ycarly and can be appealed to against the decisions of the 
presb/t.eries. The supreme court is the General Assembly, which con- 
sists of over 750 members, partly clerical and partly lay, chosen by the 
different presbyteries, with a few representatives frpm royal burghs and 
universities. It ineets annually in May (under the nresideney of a Moderator 
appointed by the Assembly the Soverei^*n loeing represented by a nobleman 
known as Lord High Commissioner), Ina sits for ten days. Any masters 
not decided during this period may be left to a Commissi oji. 

The number of parishes is 1,457, and the numb^^' of churches, (jhapels, 
and sdation^ about 1,700. ^ Under regulations enacted by the General 
Assembly, the parishioners choose their own ministers.^ The entire 
endowments of the Chuich from all sources, including manses and glebes, 
amount to about 400,000L per annum. The voluntary contributions of the 
^congregations for religious and charitable purposes in 1920 amounted to 
801,058/. The number of communicants in 1920 was about 739,000 ; 
ministers, about 1,800 ; lay mis.sionaries, 105; Sunday scholars, 193,600; 
attending Bible chisses, 56,000. 

On October 31, 1900, the Free Church of Scotland and the United 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland (formed by secessions at various times fi’om 
the Church of Scotland) constituted themselves into the United Free 
Church of Scotland. A minority, representing 26 congregations, re- 
garding themselves as the Free Church of Scotland, claimed all the pin* 
perty and endowment fundii. A Royal Commission reported tliat the Free 
Cliurch was unable adequately to carry out all the trusts of the property. 
The Cliurclies (Scotland) Act, 1905, was passed for the apportionment of the 
church property between the Free and the United Free churches by an 
Executive Commission of five, and the result was that funds amounting to 
459,469/. were allocated to the Free Church (310,000/. for general provision 
and the remainder for College provision and various other purposes). The 
United Church’s foreign mission was extended in 1918 to the oversight of the 
Basel Mission (formerly under German domination) in the Gold Coast. The 
foreign mission agenfa (including natives) number 5,001, and income 450,000/. 
The United Church had, on December 31, 1920, 1,484 congregations, and 
32 preaching stations; 530,000 members, besides adherents ; 2,058 Sunday 
schools, with 22,130 teachers and 198,000 cliildrcn in attendance. The 
Church courts are the General Assembly, 12 synods, 64 presbyftuori(3a, and 2 
continental presbyteries. Annual revenue from free-will offerings is over a 
million sterling. The Church has three theological collijges (at Edinbitrgh, 
Glasgow and Aberdeen) with 19 j)rofessors and lecturers. The Free Church 
had in 1921, 176 congregations and stations, 91 ministers and probationers, 
and one college. Contributions to schemes amounted to 20,599/., and 
other income to 33,033/. There are in Scotland some small outstanding 
Presbyterian bodies and also Baptists, Gkongrogitionalists, Methodists, and 
Unitarians. The Episcopal Church in Scotland has 7 bishoprics, 416 churches 
and missions, 320 clergy, and 56,000 communicants. 

Tlie Roman Catholic Church had in Scotland (1920) tw'o archbishops, 
four bishops and one bisliop-auxiliary ; about 600 priests, 454 churches, 
chapels, and stations, and about 546,000 ad^ierents. 

The proportion of * marriages Scotland acco;-ding to the riles of tlie 
various Churches in 1919 was: Established, 37*^ percent.; United Free, 
22*3; Roman Catholic, 10*6; Episcopal, ^3*2 ; others, 7*1; irregular, 
18*9. 
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3. Inland. 

• Tlie principal religious professions in Ireland, as recorded at the census of 
IJll, are as follows : — • 


- 

Leinster 

Munster 

Ulster 

Connaught 

Tot«l 

Roman Catholics . 

1 #990,045 , 

973,805 ; 

690,816 

688,004 

3,242,070 

Protestant Episcopalians 

^140,182 

<)0,646 

366,773 ! 

19,010 

576,611 

Presl^ terians . , , 

12,806 

14,180 j 

421,410 , 

2,009 

440,625 

Methodists . 

8,068 

4,175 ! 

48,816 

1,323 

62,382 

Other Professions. 

10,883 

2,689 J 

63,881_ 

578 

68,031 

Total . 

#1.162,044 

1,035,405 

1 1,583,090 i 

i 010,984 i 

4,30^,210 


The Il^ma§ Catholic Church in Ireland is under four archbishops, of 
Armagh, Cashel, Dublin, and Tuain, and 24 bishops, besides one bishop- 
auxiliary. On a vacancy the clergy o^ the diocese nominate a successor 
in whose favour they postulate or petition the Pope. The bishops 
of the province also present the names of two or three eligible persons 
to the Pope. The new bishop is generally chosen from this latter 
number ; but the appointment virtually rests with the cardinals. 
The emoluments of a bishop arise from his parish, which is generally 
the best in the diocese, from licences of marriage, &c., and from 
the cathedraticum, a small contribution paid by incumbents of parishes. 
The incomes of all classes of tlie Roman Catholic clergy of Ireland arise 
paitly from fees, but principally from Christmas ^nd Easter duos, and other 
voluntary offerings. Number of priests in Ireland (1919), about 3,830. 

The Church of Ireland (Protestant Episcopal) ceased to be ‘ established 
by law ' by Act of Parliament (1869) 32 & 33 Viet, cap. 42. It has 
(1922) two archbishops, 11 bishops, and 1,500 clergymen; 1,400 churches 
Previous to disestablishment its income was 600,000/., and its entire capital 
was estimated at 14,000,000/. By the Disestablishment Act about 7,600,000/. 
was allotted to it by way of commutation, and 600,000/. in lieu of private 
endowments. The Church is governed by a General Synod, consisting of a 
House of Bishops (13 in number) and House of Rep^eservtatives (208 clerical 
and 416 lay members). There are also 23 diocesan synods. The funds of 
the Representative Body on December 31, 1920, amounted to 9,787,357/. 

The largest Presbyterian body consists of 36 presbyteries, and has 615 
ministers amd 561 congregations, with 105,000 members ; contributions 
during year'tl920-21), 382,177/.; total church income, 481,000/. This 
Church has two colleges, one in Belfast purely theological, the other (Magee 
Collefge) in Londonderry with theological, literary, and scientific department. 
The two together have 15 professors and lecturers. 

The proportion of marriages in Ireland in 1920 according to the modes 
of celebration was: Roman Catholic, 68*2 per cent.; Church of Ireland, 
14*7 per cent.; Presbyterian, 12*0 per cent.; civil contract, 2*5 per cent.; 
other denominations, 2*6 per cent. * 

t 

Instruction. 

U diversity Edmaiion. 

In England the highest education is given at the,a»cioiit universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, the fijrmer having 22 colleges and 3 private halls, and 
the latter 17 colleges and 1 hall ; the university of Durham, founded in 1831, 
with a C(jllege of medicine, and since 1871, a college of science at Newcastle ; 
the university of London, founded in 1886 and reorganised in 1900 so as to b: 
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a teaching as well as an examining with 24 colleges or schools givirjg 

instruction in 8 faculties ; the Victoria University (Manchester), fouiiflcd 
in 1880 ; the Birmingham University, founded in 1900 ; the Livci])Ool Uni* 
versity, founded in 1903 ; the Leeds University, founded in 1904 ; thic 
Sheffield University, founded in 1905 ; and the Bristol Univervsity, founded 
in 1909. There are also University Colleges at Exeter, 58 lecturers, &c., 720 
students, 1920-21 • Nottingham (founded 1881), 1J?2' lecturers, and 2,760 
students, 1920-21 ; Reading (started wdUi the establishment of art classes in 
1860), 120 lecturers, ^&c., 1,640 studcn?s’ 1922; and Siouthampton (foimded 
1850), 39 lecturers, &c., 900 students, 1921. There are special Agricultural 
Colleges at Carlisle, Cirencester, Glasgow, Newjiort ''Shropslii're), Kingston- 
on -Soar (Derby), Wye (Kenr/, Uck field (S^’gssex), and Ripley (Surrey). TJic 
university of \ValeSy founded in 1903, has 3 colleges (Cardiff, Ab'ervstwytli, 
and Bangor). In Scotland there are 4 universities, viz., at St. Andrews, 
founded 1411 ; Glasgow, 1450 ; ^l)erdeen, 1494 ; Edinlnirgh, 1582. The 
^parnegie trust, founded in 1901 wdth a capital of 2,000,000Z. , has an annual 
income of 100,000/., of which half is devoted to the equiiunent and expansion 
of the Scottish Universities and half to assisting students. In Ireland is the 
university of Dublin, founded 1591. In 1909 was founded in Dublin the 
National University of Ireland, and in Bedfast the (Queen’s University of 
Belfast. The former has 3 constituent colleges, viz., the University Colleges 
of Cork, Galway, and Dublin. Th<v following table gives the approximate 
number of professors, lecturers, &c., and students of the Universities in the 
United Kingdom for 1921-J922. 


Universities 

Number 
of Profes- 
sors, &c. 

Number of 
Students 

1 Universities 

Number 
of Profes- 
sors, Ac. 

Number of 
Students 

England — 



i Scotland — 



Oxford . 

100 « 

4,200" 

1 St. Andrews . 

105 

too 

Cambridge 

160 

5,960 

1 Glasgow 

223 

4,700 

Durham . 

178 

1,410 

1 Aberdeen 

127 

1,550 

London . 

1,2401 

317 

To4 

S.lOO 3 

Edinburgh . 

290 

4,440 

Manchester 
Birmingham . 

2,700 

1,900 

Total for Scotland 


11,490 

Liverpool 

224 4 

2,540 1 

Ireland — 



Leeds 

255 

1,070 G 

Dublin (Trill. Col ), 

83 

1,400 

Sheffield . 

174 

2,000 5 

Dublin (National) . 

200 0 

1,800 0 

Bristol . 

210 G 

1,000 0 

Belfast . . . j 

73 4 

1,300 0 

Total for England 

- 

— 

Total for lrcland \ 


4,500 

, 3,012 

1 

32,080 

Wales 

290 

2-800 


1 


i Totals of above 

4,433 

50,870 


1 Comprising about 200 professors, readers and lecturers, 860 “recognised teachers," 
and ISO “appointed teachers.’' 2 Undergraduates, 1020-21. 

3 Internal students. In addition there are external students who comprise all sur- 
viving undergraduates of the University who have not taken a degree nor been registered 
as internal students. The number is not ascertainable. 

4 Year 1919-20. 6 Includes evening s’tudenta. ^ Estimated. 

At most of the Universities and University CutCleges women students are admitted on 
equal terms with men. There arc, however, several colleges exclusively for female 
Students -Bedford (69 teachers, &c., 500 studeMs), .Hoyal Hollowav (31 teachers, 200 
students) and Westfield Colleges (15 teachers, Ac., 112 students) in London ; Nownbam (bS 
teachers, Ac., 255 students) and Girt»m f24 teachers, Ac., 240 students) Colleges in 
Cambridge ; Lady Margaret Hall (0 teachers, Ac., 103 students), Somerville College 
(9 teachers, Ac., 135 students), St. Hugh’s College (7 tutors, 135 students), and St. 
Hilda’s College (7 teachers, 89 students), in Oxford. Women were first admitted to mem- 
bership of Oxford University, and to take degrees, in October, 1920. 
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Secondary and Technical Education ^ d:c. 

In E7igland and Wales the councils of counties, of county boroughs, of 
iBon-county boroughs with population over 10,000, and of urban districts with 
population over 20,000, arc the local authorities for higher education. Under 
the Education Act, I3I8, County and County Borougli Councils are required 
(with the approval ot |the Boiird of Education, and in co-operation, if 
necessary, with other educational ?>itJiorities) to provide for the development 
an<t t)rganisation of education in their several areas, and in any schemes sub- 
mitted ^pr apiyoval to the Board of Education in furtherance of this object, 
provision must be madrfto secure that children ^nd young persons under 18 
yoars of age shall not be debarred djy inabiliiy to pay fees from receiving the 
benefits of*anj| form of education from which they are capable of profiting. 
Continuation schools are to be established, providing courses of study, instruc- 
tioi^ and physical training, without parent of fees, lor persons under 16 
3"ear.'i of age, and subsequently for those under 18 years of age ; subject to 
certain exemptions, attendance at these schools is compulsory for 820 hours 
(ill some cases 280 hours) each year.^ The students’ employment may be 
suspended, if required by the Education Authority, on any day during 
which attendance is necessary at these schools. ‘ Works schools ’ may be 
recognised, and must be inspected. I.ocal education authorities may also 
(with the ap])roval of the Board of Edifcatiou) jirovido or aid the supply of 
lioliday or school camps ; centres and equipment for physical training, 
])laying fields, school baths and swimming batht; and other facilities for 
social and physical training. Provision must be made for the su])ply and 
training of teachers ; and teachers and students may be aided to carry on 
research. County and County Borough Councils must also provide for the 
medical insjiection of children and young persons in secondary schools, con- 
tinuation schools, and certain other non-elemcntary schools and educational 
institutions. To these purposes the local education authorities may apply 
money raised by rates, besides devoting to them the residue under the Local 
Taxation (Customs and Excise! Act, 1890, and they may borrow monev. Grants 
are to be made to them by the Board of Ediicatiou, am nrn'-,ing to not less thau 
half the net expenditure recognised by the Board. They have power to provide 
scholarships, including allowances for maintcuance, and to pay fees ; in 
schools provided by thorn they must not pay for religious instruction ; in schools 
not provided^by them they can neither impose nor forbid religious instruction. 

In 1919-2^, there wore in England and Wales 1,1 10 recognised secondary 
schools on the Grant List, with 308,000 full-time pupils (159,000 boys and 
149,000 girls). In addition there were 206 other secondary schools recognised 
by the Board of Education as efficient, with about 37,000 pupils (21 ,000 boys 
and 16,000 girls). The latter numbers include 38 preparatory schools {i.e., 
preparatory to secondary schools proper) with 3,140 ])U})ils. The Board also 
recognised a number of institutions providing techuical instruction courses, 
and day techuical classes ; schools of nautical training ; university tutorial 
classes ; schools of art ; and evening and other part-time schools. Ex- 
aminations ill science and art are held by the Board, and scholarships, 
exhibitions, &c. , arc awarded to su cessful competitors. 

In Scotlaiuiy under the Education (Scotland) Act, 1918, the local 
authorities for the purposes ot education arc called ‘Education authorities,* 
and the ‘ education areas * for which they are elected are the burghs of 
Edinbiu’gh, Glasgow, Aberdeen. Dundee, and Leith, and the counties, 

^ Some Schools have already been establifched, but further provision ia temporarij> 
su'jpended. 
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including tlie remaining burglis. Tlfese authorities work through ‘ school 
management committees/ representing the authority, the parents, and the^ 
teaches. Adequate provision of all forms of primary, intermediate, and 
- secondiV’y education in day schools, without payment of fees, must be ma(1^3 
by these authorities. They may grant assistance, by payment of fees (in 
cases where fees aiis. payable), travelling expenses, maintenance allowances, 
&o., to suitable persons, to facilitate thoii^ attendfuice at intermediate or 
secondary schools, or at universities, tifli^iing colleges, or other educational 
institutions. A county education authority may aIso*provide books fof the 
use of the resident adult population. Continuation classes nl%st be Qjrovided 
for yoi’.ing persons under thqage of 16 years on a ceit^ain date, the age limit 
ultimately becoming 18 years, and attendance is required for at least 320 
hours per year between the hours of 8 a.m. and 7 p.m. EyenfJ)tion from 
such attendance may be granted in certain circumstances. In 1919-20 
there were 148 grant*recciving secordary schools, with an average numbq^ of 
^scholars on the register of 45,965. 

In Ireland, under the Government of Ireland Act, 1920, the control of 
education was nssigncfl to the Parliaments of Northern and Southern Ireland. 
In Nortlicni Ireland an Education Department has been established. The 
Act remained inoperative in Southern Ireland, but education there will be 
controlled by the Government of the* Irish Fiee State now being constituted. 
Thi'i'c was an Intermediate Education Board whose income was derived 
partly from the interest on the capital sum of one million sterling (Irish 
Church Funds), partly from an annual .sum of 46,567^. provided under the 
Kevenuo Act, 1911, in lieu of the amount formerly payable under the Local 
Taxation (Customs and Excise Act), 1890. The income in 1921 from these 
aird certain other sources was 86,306Z. In addition, under the Intermediate 
Education Act, Ireland, 1914, the Board received from Parliament a sum of 
40,OOOZ., known as the Teachers’ Salaries Grant, and two further sums of 
50,000/. each voted by Parliament, known as the Additional Grant and the 
Interim Grant. 

The Board holds ev«ry year a general public examination for such candi- 
dates as present themselves. It pays grants to schools in respect of this 
examination, and also ])ays grants on the results of Ins])ection. In 1921 
these grants amounted to 42,040/., besides exhibitions and prizes to students 
amounting to 5,225/. In that year 12,419 students (7,290 by^ and 6,120 
girls) presented themselves for examination, and the numbers who passed 
were 3,499 boys, 2,404 girhs, total 5,903. Apart from these subventions, 
secondaiy education in Ireland is in private hands. * 

Throughout Ireland technical instruction is organised under the Councils of county 
boroughs, urban districts, and counties, and was controlled by the Department of 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction, with the advice of a Technical Instruction Board 
and a Consultative Committee of Education* In 1020-21, out of the Parliamentary 
grant to the Department, 77,792b was paid as grants to technical schools and classes 
of science and art and tecbiiical instruction hi non-agricultural subjects ; 35,999b as 
grants for the teaching of experimental science, drawing, manual training, and domestic 
economy, in day secondary schools; and 1,842b as grants for drawing and manual in- 
struetion in certain primary schools. There arff^lso an annual grant (out of the Depart- 
ment’s Annual Endowment Fund) of 55,000b fqr technical education in non-agricultural 
subj^'cts, and a grant of 8,240b for manual inctruction and domestic economy 
in rural tlistricts, made by the Agricultural Board. Central institutions under the 
Department are the Royal College of Science, DubTln, with 890 students (1920-21), 
the Metropolitan School of Art, with 348 pupilsI1920-21), the Irish Training School of 
Domestic Economy, 34 students, and the KillarneyVhool of housewifery with 25 students 
(J 020-21). In urban and county technical schools and classes (1920-21) there fvere 42,293 
students. , Xortliern Ireland now has its own Education Department. 
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Elementa'i'if Education, 

• England and Wales , — Elementary education in England and Wales is 
wnder the control of the Board of Education. The local administration is in 
the hands of the Councils of counties, of county boroughs, of non-county 
boroughs with populjy;ion over 10,000, and of urban districts with population 
over 20,000. The last ^,wo aiitjioritics can transfer their pow’ers to the local 
county councils. The education, Authorities work through committees 
(corMsisting of membtrs of their o\^n bodies, other persons with special 
qualifications, and women) and school managers. Schools aided, but not 
provided, by local autjjjpritics have 4 ‘ foundation ’ managers and 2 managers 
appointed by Councils. Women i .ay be managers. On July 31, 1918, the 
number of«Lo^l Education Authorities in England and Wales for enforcing 
school attendance was 318. 

The local education authorities maintain all public elementary schools 
aii(f control the expenditure necessary for this purpose. The only financial 
responsibility resting on the managers of ‘ non-provided ’ schools is to 
supply the buildings. In the case of schools not provided by the local 
authorities, their directions as to secular instruction (including the number 
and qualification of teachers) must be complied with ; they have power to 
inspect the schools, and they must receive, free of charge, the use of the 
school-house for elementary school purposes. Education funds are derived 
from State grants (to the extent of at least half the net expenditure 
recognised by the Board of Education), local ra^s, &c., and the education 
authorities have borrowing powers. Income from endowments for such 
purposes of elementary education as fall within the scope of the local 
education authorities is paid to these authorities and applied in aid of the rates. 

Elementary education is free. Attendance at school is compulsory 
between the ages of 5 and 14 years, and bye-laws may be made in any area 
requiring attendance up to the age of 15 years, either for children generally, 
or with certain exceptions. (For attendance at Continuation Schools, .see 
above, p. 33.) Provision must be made for courses of advanced instruction 
for the older or more intelligent children ; and for ‘ '^rac^ical’ instruction in 
cookery, laundrywork, housewifery, dairywmrk, handicrafts, gardening, &c. 
The local education authorities may supply, or aid the supply of, nursery 
schools and classes for children beUveen 2 and 5 years of age, or such later 
age as may be approved by the Board of Education, and may make arrange- 
ments for aU'^nding to the health, nourishment, and physical welfare of 
such children. During 1920-21 there were 22 Nursery Schools witli an 
average attendance of 620. AiTangements must also be made for the 
education of physically or mentally defective children, and epileptic children. 
Provision may also be made for holiday or school camps, centres for physical 
training, school baths, and other facilities for social and physical training. In 
exceptional circumstances (such as remoteness of the homes from the school) 
board and lodging, and other facilities, may be provided. 

Provision must be made by lo'ial education authorities for attending to 
the health and physical condition of children in public elementary schools, 
and for the supply of meals. 

Employment of children under the age of 12, and street-trading under 
the age of 14, are prohibited. , . 

In 1920, the number of schools (public elementary, special, and certified 
efficient) in England and Wales for elementary education was 21,501, with 
accommodation for about 7,100,000 puiuls. The number of scholars on the 
books of •these schools on January 81, 1919, was : 221,862 aged under 5 : 
4,582,760 aged 5 and under 12; 1,113,232 aged 12 and ove: ; total, 

D 2 
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5,917,854. In 1920 there were 12,f66 voluntary schools for ordinary 
public elementary education, with accommodation for about 2,370,600 
pupils^; and 8,705 Council schools, with accommodation for about 4,355,000* 
pupils;' total ordinary public elementary schools, 20,971, with totffl 
accommodation for about 7,085,000. The average attendance at these schools 
in 1920-21 w^as about 5,220,000. The number of leacheiifi in 1921 was 170,000. 
‘Special’ schools comprised, in 1920, 59 fonthe bli»d, with accommodation 
foi^ 3/260 pupils; 50 for the deaf, w^1i% accommodation for 4,620 pupils; 
197 for mentally defective children, with accommodation for 15,550 pupils ; 
166 for physically defective cdiildren, with accommodation for Jl,900^pupils ; 
6 for/ epileptic children with accommodation fdk 500 pupils ; and 52 
‘ certified efficient ’ schools. There were Siso 60 poor law schools, on Mareh 
31, 1920. On 31 March, 1920, there were 29 Nursery school^ recognised by 
the Board, and about 340 jilay centres. In 1919-20 there were 88 training 
^colleges for teachers for elementary schools in England and Wales, yith 
'"^accommodation for 13,578 students. 

ScotlaiuL — Under the Education (Scotland) Act, 1918, elementary edu- 
cation is controlled by specially elected ‘ education authorities ’ {see under 
Secondary Education, &c., p. 33). Education is compulsory up to the age 
of 15 years, with exemption, on ceUain conditions, for children over 13. 
‘Nursery schools ’ may be provided for children over 2 and under 5 years of 
age (or a later age, if approved by the Scottish Education Department). 
Existing ‘ voluntary ’ schools may be transferred to the education authori- 
ties, who must accept such transfer. After November, 1920, grants to 
voluntary schools, made under the Education (Scotland) Act, 1897, ceased, 
except in special circumstances. 

Employment of children under the age of 13, and street- trading under 
the ago ol 17, are prohibited. 

The number of elementary scdiools in receipt of grants in 1920 was 3,123, 
with accommodation for 963,000 pupils. The average attendance during 
the year ended August ^1, 1920, was 675,000, and the average number of 
children on the register, 769,000. These figures include 104 intermediate 
schools; accommodation, 16,400 ; average uuinbev on register, 12,700. 

There were, in 1920, 24,604 certificated teachers and 188 assistant 
teachers. In 1920-21 there were, at 4 training centres 3 training 
colleges, 2,031 senior students; and 2,823 junior students, &c., at a large 
number of training centres. In 1920-21 there were 1,083 continuatior class 
qentres, 

Ireland , — Elementary education in Ireland has been, since 1831, under 
the control of the ‘Commissioners of National Education in Ireland.’ 
In 1918 there were 8,002 primary schodis in operation : the average number 
of pupils on the registers was 688,955 and the average attendance was 
488,031. 

The teachers receiving personal salaries from the Commissioners on 
December 31, 1918, numbered aiiproxinnjtely 7,590 principal teachers, 5,770 
assistants, besides 45' workmistresses and 2?, 380 junior assistant teachers. 
There arc 7 training colleges, allbrding facilitle's for the training of 1,105 
King's scholars. 

t. 

Northern Ireland now has its own Education Department, under the 
Government of Ireland Act, 1920. 
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The expoiidituro binder the Eduea^ion Acts in 1918-19 was* as follows 
• 




Source of Income 



Local Rates 

Piirliaruentary 
Votes <fe Grants 

Other ReceipU 
(fees, &c.) 

Total 

V 

I'liglRTid and Wales . \ 

Scotland , . . . i 

Ireland . . . . * . 

£ 

22,8!S5,OOP j 
2,524, '.'00, 

£ 

18,908,000 

3.139.000 

2.340.000 

£ 

2,321,000 

986.000 

439.000 

£ 

43,674,000 
0,640.000 
‘ 2,779,000 

* Total U.K. f . 

24,909,000 

24,447,000 

3,740,000 

63,102,000 


Justice and Crime. 

England and Wales. 

The Supreme Court of Jiulicaturo is tlic ultimate aiitliority in all cases, 
civil and criminal, in England and Wales. It exerciae.s its power through 
tlie High Court of Justice and a variety of subordinate local courts. The 
principal courts liaving criminal jurisdiction are the petty sessional 
(jourts, the general or quarter sessions, the courts of oyer and terminer and 
gaol delivery, more popularly kuo\vn as * assizes/ and the Central Criminal 
Court. Two or more justices of the peace, the Lord Mayor or any alderman 
of the City of London, or any metropolitan or borougli police magistrate or 
other stipendiary magistrate, sitting in a couft house, constitute a petty 
sessional court. The courts of quarter sessions are held four times a year by 
the justices of the county. Similar courts can be held at other times, and are 
then called ‘general sessions.’ Two justices constitute a court, but usually 
a larger number attend. Women may be magistrates. Certain cities and 
boroughs have a court of quarter sessions, with similar jurisdiction to the 
county justices in quarter sessions assomhled, in which the recorder of the 
borough is the judge. The assize courts are constituted ]}y Judge.s of the 
High Court (or in .some cases by King’s Counsel hearing His Majesty’s special 
commission). Tlio.so go on circuit twice or four times .i year, visiting every 
county in turn, and hearing and determining all civil cases entered for trial 
and all criminal cases [uesented by the Grand Jury of the County or Riding 
cf the County. Trials are, in general, by jury, and the jury, subject to the 
direction o‘’ ^ he Judge on points of law, are the sole judges of the facts of the 
case. Women are liable to serve on juries. The Central Criminal Court is 
the ^court of oyer and terminer and gaol delivery for the City of London and 
a large surrounding district. The sessions of this court are held at least tweive 
times a year and more often if necessary. The Recorder and the Common 
Serjeant, and, if the number of the prisoners makes it necessary, the judge of 
the City of London Court, sit on the first two days, after which they are joined 
by one of the judps of the High Court on the rota, for whom the more serious 
cases are reserved. Criminal cases of special importance or complexity arising 
in any part of the country may, by direction of the Lord Chief Justice, be 
brouglit for trial in the King’s Dencli Division of the Higli Court 
of Justice bcfoiie three H gh Co’ rt Judges, tlie Lord Chief Justice himself 
presiding. A petty sessional court deals summarily with minor offences. 
Cases of a more serious nature are usually investigated by a petty sessional 
court before being tried at the sessions or the assizes. To every sessions, 
assize, and to every sitting of the Central Criminal Court, the sheriff cites 
24 of tl^e chief inhabitants of tne district, of whom not less than 12 and not 
more than 23 are sworn and constitute a grand jury, which examines the bill 
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• 

of indictment Against the accused pcry)n, hears the Evidence of witnesses 
for tlie prosecxition, and if it thinks ?iprhna facie case for trial is made 
endorses the bill ‘a true bill/ All criminal trials, excc})t those which* 
come before a court of summary jurisdiction, take place before a juclgm and <i 
petty jirry of twelve persons. Appeal is allowed in criminal cases : (i.'i on a 
point of law; (ii.) on a question of fact, or other sufficient ground if the 
judge certifies thtf case as fit for appeal, or the Coui^c of Criminal Appeal 
grants leave to appeal ; and (iii.) against ^he 5entence^(if not lixed by law) with 
the leave of the Appeal Court. On a«L^(fliviction tbe^yidge can, ifhetkink 
lit, reserve a question of law (but not of fact) for the Court of Criminal 
A])peal, which can reverse, amend, or affirm the Judgment. 'I’lTe only 
other "method of securing Che revision senteneb is by the Koyal pre- 
rogative, exercised on the advice of the Home Secretary, byi which a 
sentemje can bo modified or annulled. No man can be triea again for the 
same crime after a l»etty jury has foynd him ‘ not guilty.' Nominally all the 
nidges are appointed by the King, but in ])ractice the Lord Chancellor (S'ho 
IS a minister, ex-officio president of the House of Lords, and goes out with 
the ministry), the Lord Chief Justice, the Lords of Appeal, who sit in the 
House of Lords and on the Judicial Committee of the Privy Coumdl, and 
the Lords Justices of Appeal who sit in the Court of Appeal, are appointed 
on the recommendation of the Prime Minister, and all the other judges on 
the recommendation of the Lord Chancellor. 

The courts having jurisdiction in civil cases are the County Courts, created 
in 1840, Assizes, and the High Court. Above the High Court is the Court 
of Appeal, and above that the House of Lords. 

The authorised strength of the police force in Kngland and Wales on 
September 29, 1921, was 56,908 (including 19,307 Metropolitan ])olice). The 
estimated cost in 1921-22 is 18,991,000/. 

Scotland. 

The High Court of Justiciary is the supreme criminal court in Scotland. 
It consists of all the judges of the Court of Session, and sits more or less fre- 
quently, as the number bf cases before it may require, in Edinburgh or in the 
circuit towns. One judge can, and usually does, try cases, but two or more 
preside in cases of difficulty or importance. It is the only competent court in 
cases of treason, murder, robbery, rape, fire-raising, deforcement of messengers, 
and generally in all cases in which a higher punishment than inif»fisonment is 
by statute directed to bo inflicted ; and it has moreover an inherent jurisdic- 
tion to punish all criminal acts, both those already established by commov law 
or^’statute, and such as have never previously come before the courts and are 
not within any statute. 

The sheriff of each county is the proper criminal judge in all crimes 
occurring within the county which infer only an arbitrary punishment, and if 
the case is tried with a jury the High Qoiirt has no power of review on the 
merits. Even in cases indicted to the High Court the accused is, under the 
Criminal Procedure (Scotland) Act of 188/, regularly asked to plead in the 
sheriff court, and minor objections to the indictment can be wholly or in part 
disposed of there. Borough magistrates an?i justices of t he peace have jurisdic- 
tion in petty cases occurring within the burgh or county, and in a number of 
minor oflfences under falious statutes. 

The Court of Session exercises the highest cFvil jurisdiction in Scotland, 
with the House of Lords as a Court of AppeaJ. 

The police force in Scotland at the end of 1919 had an authorised .strength 
of 6,124. 
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Iri^land. 

In Ireland persons charged witli crime are as a rule brought before a 
court of petty sessions. In most cases one magistrate is sufficient to fojm a 
-court to try a case to be decided at petty sessions : in some instances two 
are requisite. Offences are divided into two classes, those in which justices 
have a ‘summary jurisdiction,’ in which cases they hear and determine 
the complaint, the Orpninal Justice Administration Act, 1914, providing 
for an appeal in praciically &vei'y, case. The second class is ‘ indictable 
offfinces.’ In those cases the just.ee merely takes the depositions and returns 
the case for trial to the next court having jurisdiction to try it — quarter 
sessions or assize court as the case may be. In the event of the prosecution 
failing to make out a case against the accused, 'die magistrates refuse informa- 
tions. The Attorney-General may send up a bill at assizes, even without the 
preliminary magisterial investigation, or in a case in which a magistrate has 
wrongly refused informations. There is this difference, however, between 
quarter sessions in Ireland and in England ; in England they are presided 
over by an unpaid chairman, who need not be a lawyer and who is elected 
by bis fellow justices of the peace for the county ; wliile in Ireland they 
are presided over by a paid official, who must be a practising barrister of ten 
years’ standing, appointed by the Crown, and wlio is also judge of the county 
court (which corresponds to tlie English county court). The criminal juris- 
diction of a county court judge is very extensive, and the Recorder of Dublin 
has practically the same criminal jurisdiction as a judge of the High Court. 
The assizes are pjresided over by one of the common law judges of the High 
Court of Justice. In the quarter sessions, recorder’s court, and assizes the 
trial is by jury in all cases save appeals from x>etty sessions. In addition 
to the ordinary unpaid justices there are paid resident magistrates. The 
Criminal Law and Procedure Act contains special provisions for dealing 
with crime in certain cases. Nearly all the clauses of the Criminal Law 
and Procedure Act, however, require a proclamation of the Lord-Lieutenant 
in Council before they come into force. In the city of Dublin, the 
divisional magistrates for the police district of Dublin metropolis deal 
with all summary cases arising within their jurisdiction, and their jurisdiction 
is somewhat more extensive than that of the ordinary county justices. 

Under the Government of Ireland Act, 1920, there was to be a Supreme 
Court of Judicature, consisting of two divisions, tlio High Court of Justice 
and the Court of Appeal in Southern Ireland, and similar courts in Northern 
Ireland, i*..d also a High Court of Ai)peal for the whole of Ireland. An 
ajipeal from the latter Court to the House of Lords was provided for in 
certain circumstances. The High Court for Northern Ireland came into 
existence on October 1, 1921, but the Act remained inoperative in Southern 
Ireland. The administration of justice in the latter area will be taken over 
by the Irish Free State. 

The number of police on March 31, 1919, was 10,764. 


Criminal Statistics, 
S'uperior Courts, 


Year 

1 Number of persons for trial 

1 Convicted 

1 Males j Females | 

Total 

• 


Kkoland >ND Wales. (Assizes and Quarter Sessions.) 

1914 

10,132 j 1,276 1 

11,408 

0,277 

1917 

4,597 1 1,072 

5,709 

4,507 

1919 . . . . 

4,920 I 1,127 

0,047 

; 4,837 

1919 .... 

0,838 i 1,104 

8,002 

1 6,3li 
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Year 


Number of persons for trial 


Males 


Fein ilea 


Total 


Convicted 


Scotland, (fligb Court of Justiciary and SheriJ Courts.) 


lOH .... 

1,129 

16» 

^,202 i 

(a) 

1,012 

1917 .... 

b23 

' 

007 i 

m\ 

1918 .... 

.583 

197 ! 

76(.) 1 

030 

1919 .... 

986 

308 ; 

1,204 

• 

oo 

• Irk r, AND, 

(Assizes* Dublin Comini.-^ion, 

and Qimi’tcr Se.ssions.) 

1914 .... 

1,693 

272 1 

1,970 

,1,410 

1917 .... 

1,122 

292 

1,414 

f ms 

1018 . . . . i 

018 

203 1 

1,181 

737 

1919 . . . . ! 

1,212 

1 

1,479 

!M8 


v (a) Exclusive of persons ontlawcd, and also of cases where bai! was forfeited for non- 
appearance. 


Courf.fi of Summary Juriadidion, 


Indictable offences ' Non-indictable offences 


Year 

Persons apprehended 


Com- 

mitted 

Persons apprehended 


or summoned 

c- 

Con- 

or summoned 





victed 

for 



Convicte( 



Total 

Females 

only 

trial 

Total 

Females 

only 





England and Wale.^. 



1914 

63,665 

10,840 

24,940 

10,193 

643,776 

107,055 

491,760 

1917 

60,016 

13,129 

31,018 

r>j7i?7 j 

611,938 

105.727 

362,82.3' 

1918 

61,048 

11,877 

28,4.33 

5,088 1 

434,347 

88,560 

200,607 

1919 

57,370 

10,500 

25,308 

8,288 1 

522,448 

S.5,83l 

897,149 



i ^ 

Scotland. 




1 

(a) 

(a) 


(&) 

( c ) 

(C) 


1014 

23,969 i 

3,066 j 

17,046 

277 

141,819 

1 20,326 

102,110 

1917 

21,190 i 

3,721 ! 

14,765 

371 

82,742 

' 16,705 

51,350 

1018 1 

18,878 i 

3,100 1 

13,518 

204 

60,494 

i 10,716^ 

36,010 

1019 1 

10,214 

2,710 ! 

14,015 

363 

81,140 

1 13,601^^ 

54,425 




Ireland. 




l<fyl4 

0,611 

1,223 ! 

1,977 

2,049 ! 

164,705 

25,850 

136,823 

1917 

5,418 

1,441 : 

1,546 

1,347 ! 

100,071 

' 21.285 

87,472 

1918 

4,363 

1,165 ! 

1,14.5 

1,105 

08,060 

96,993 

lO.S.-iO , 

77,781 

1919 

4,431 

857 1 

1,143 

1,540 

i 17, SOS 1 

79,051 


(a) Persons ‘proceeded against ' and exclusive of number ‘ committed for trial.’ 

(b) Person.s reported to Crown Counsel, who difccted trial by Sheriff summarily, 

(c) Number ‘ proceeded again.st/ 


National Insurance. 

Under the National Insurance Acts, 1911 to ^21, provision is made for compulsory 
insurance against loss of health, for the prevei^iion and cure of sickness, and for 
compul.sory insurance agaiftis;^. unemployment. • 

(i) National Health Inmrance . — This te administered by the Ministry of Health in 
England and Wales and corresponding Departments in Scotland and Ireland ; by other 
specially constituted authorities ; and by approved friendly societies, trade unions, Ac. The 
persons who are compulsorily insured, known as employed contributors, coiupr^e, with 
certain exceptions, all males and females aged 16 and under 70, whether Briti.sh suojects or 
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not, employed under coLlract of service express or implied, whether paid by time or piece. 
Among persons excluded are those emploved otherwise than in manual labour at a rate 
of remuneration exceeding 2501. per year. Insured persons who are not members of an 
Approved Society must contribute to a Post Office Fund and are known as deposit con- 
h'ibutors; their benefits are limited. Sj-ecial provisions exist for married women, 
the army, navy, and air force, mercantile marine, and certain other classe.s. CertaLi persons 
not compulsorily insured may become voluntary contributors. The funds are provided 
by the employer (5d!. per week per employed person), the worker (bd. per week by males 
and id. by females), and tha State. Special rates are applicable in cases of voluntary 
in.surers, and low wage-eanmrs, and the r.ates in Ireland are Id. lower for contributors 
and ^(i. lower for employers than in Grca" P’-itain. Contributions cease at the age of 70 
when the Old Age Pension Acts (q.v.) come into play. The benefits include medical 
treatment, sanatorium treatment, payments during sickness (ordinary rate 15i. per week 
for men, and 12« for women), and disablement (7s. 6d. per week), and (in the case of 
women) a payment of 40s. cu confinement. Other benefit are also possible if funds permit. 

•The number of insured persons under the Health Insurance Scheme in 1919 was about 
millions. The total incf»me in 1918-19 was about 30i million £ (including 81 million £ 
contributed by tne State), and the total expenditure 20i million £. 

(ii) Unemployment Insurance. --This Is administered by the Board of Trade through the 
Employment Exchanges, Trade Unions, and Friendly Societies. Under the Unemployment 
Insurance Acts, 1020 and 1921, substantially all persons covered by the Health Insurance 
scheme are compulsorily insured against unemployment, except out-workers and persons 
employed in agriculture and i)rivate domestic service. Ernployeep of local authorities, rail- 
ways, and certain other i)ul)Hc utilitv undertakings, and persons with i Lhts under statutory 
superannuation schemes, are also exempted where the Minister of L.abour certifies that they 
are employed under conditions which make the National Insurance unnecessary. The 
contributions are: Men of 18 and over, Sd. per week from employer and 7d. from 
employee ; women of 18 and over, 7d. from employer and Gd. from em]doyee ; boys between 
16 and 18, 4d. from employer and 3lt/. from employee ; girls between 16 and 18, from 
employer and Bd. irorn employee. The State contributes, in addition, one-fourth ot the 
aggregate amount of the contributions paid by employers and employees. The benefit 
consists of a weekly payment of 15*. for men, 12«. for women, and half these amounts to 
contributors under 18, daring a maximum period of 26 weeks per year, subject to certain 
conditions, but 44 weeks’ benefit is allowed in the period from Marcli 1921 to Juno 1922. 
At the age of 60 insiire<l contributors mav, under certain conditions, obtain a refund of their 
own contributions, less any benefits paid, together with interest. Industries may, with 
the approval of the Minister of Labour, contract out of this scheme by setting up suitable 
schemes of their own. 

The number of persons covered by the unemployment scheme is estimated to be 
about 12,000,000 (8^ millions men and 3.^^ millions women). Total income, 1918-19, 4’6 
iiiillion £ (Including 1*1 million £ from State funds), and expenditure 600,0001. 

Old Age Pensions and War Pensions. 

Under the Old Age Pensions Acts, 1908 to 1919, every person over 70 years of 
age who has been a British subject for at least 10 years up to the date of the 
receipt of pension ; wlio, if a natural-born British subject, for twelve out of the 
twenty years, and if not a natural-born British subject, for twenty years up to 
the date of receiving a pension has resided in the United Kingdom (residence 
abroad is allowed to count in certain circumstances) ; and Avhose yearly means 
do not exceed 49l. 17-^. 6d., is entitled to a pension : provided he is not inrv.- 
ceipt of indoor poor relief (medical and surgical relief for three months does not 
disqualify), or is not a lunatic in an asylum. The minimum age for blind per- 
sons has been reduced to 50 years. An existing pensioner may in certain circum- 
stances be disqualified for receiving further pensions. For every borough and 
urban district with a census pop\ilation of at least 20,000,^ and for 
every county (excluding borough and district areas) a local pension 
committee (who may appoint sub -committees) is appointed by the borough, 
district, or county council. PensPn officers (to investigate and report to the 
committees) are appointed by the Treasury. The central pension authority 
is the Local Government Board, Tne weekly amount oft the pension is IO 5 . if 
the yearly means of the pensioner do not exceed 26/. 6s. If the yearly means 
exceed 26/. Ss., the weekly pension decreases by 2s. for every 5/. 5s. by which 
this limit is exceeded, up to 47/. 5s., when the rate becomes Is. per week. If 

1 In Scotland the population limit does not apply ; in Ireland the limit is 10,000 instead 
of 20,000. 
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the yearly means exceed 49^. 17^. 6/7. pension is pa^ble. On March 25, 
1921, there were 1,002,342 pensions payable in the United Kingilom 
(353,794 to men and 648,548 to women). The total amount paid in pensioi^i 
in 1^20-21 was 25,087,000/. ^ • 

Thti number of war pensions or allowances paid by the Ministry of 
Pensions in November, 1921, was approximately 3,200,000, and the estimated 
cost in 1921-22 was 107,000,000/. (exclusive of 4,00^,(^0/. for administration 
expenses). • * * 

Paujfeftsm. 

There is a Poor Law, under a variety of statutes, applicable to tlije three 
Kingdoms, by which pauper's, under certain conditions, are to be relieved in 
their own houses or lodged m workhousespor poor-houses built for the purpose. 
The law is administered by the Local Government Board, tl^ough Boards of 
Guardians elected for the purpose. England and Wales, including the Me- 
tropolis and the municipal boroughs, are divided into 653 poor law unions, for 
each of which there is elected a Board of Guardians, In urban districts and 
in the Metropolis guardians are separately elected, but in rural districts the 
rural district councillors act as guardians for the parishes they represent 
on the district council. Guardians are elected on the same popular franchise 
as district councillors. Women are eligible. In every civil parish overseers 
are appointed whose duty it is to make and collect the poor rate. 

Amount expended in poor-relief for year ended March 25 for England 
and Ireland, and May 15 for Scotland. For Scotland, the amount includes 
expenditure on buildings^nd loans repaid and interest : — 


Tear 

England A Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Total U.K. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1899-1900 

11,667,649 

1,141,660 

1,125,110 

13,834,419 

1913-14 

15,055,863 

; 1,609,358 

1,320,987 

17,986,208 

1915-16 ' 

! 16,085,586 

1 1,411,521 

1,400,406 

18,897,513 

1916-17 ! 

' 16,1^7,748 

1 1,497,326 

1,474,297 

19,159,371 

1917-18 i 

17,039,623 ' 

1,636,924 

1,599,531 ! 

20,176,078 

1918-19 1 

18,423,883 1 

1 

1,816,093 i 

— 


The aggregate expenditure by local authorities in England and Wales, which is or- 
dinarily classed as relating to the relief of the poor, during the period of 80 years ended 
March ‘25, 1914, was approximately (170, 000,000b 


Statistics of Paupers. 

England and Wales. 


Ist 

January 

Indoor i 

Outdoor 1 

Lunatics in 

1 County and 
Qc\pough Asylum.^, 
Registered IIos- 
]|itals and 
Licensed Houses 

Casual 

Paupers 

Net total of 
persons 
relieved a 

19U 

1917 

1018 

1919 

10‘20 

204,292 

215,283 

i 108,493 • « 

1 183,110 

186,273 

i 388,917 

1 321,813 

290,104 
287,244* i 

305,822 

^100,941 
• 97,350 

90,fl8 

83,17‘4 

82,268 

7,568 

2,875 

1.470 

1 ,091 

2,035 

701,578 

037.327 

580,785 

564,617 

576,418 


r Excluding ca.sual paupers. 

Deductions being made for persons counted twice in the preceding columns. 
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Scotland. 


1 Poor relieved 


Jan. 1.") 

(Excluding 

Vagrants) 


Paupers 

Dependents 

1914 

66,729 i 

38,394, 

1918 

57,620 ; 

29,137 

1919 

54,591 

28,207 

1920 

55,643 

29,985 


Vagrants i 

Total 


Paupers 

j Dependents 


i 103 

! 19 

105,245 

' 33 

' 5 

86,795 

34 

1 3 I 

82,835 

; 48 

' 2 i 

85,678 


Ireland. 


January 
(end of 

* 

Indoor paupers 








In asylums ' 

i 

Total 




paupers 

week) 

Adult 

ablo-bodiedi 

All others 

' 

Total 

1914 1 

.3,915 

1 

31,440 1 

.35,. 3.55 

! 37,8.37 

1,052 

1 74,844 

1918 

2,503 

25,010 j 

27,513 

35,082 

! 1,590 

j 04,185 

1919 

1 2,151 

22,105 

24,550 

35,880 

1,390 

1 61,832 

I9'.i0 1 

1 2,023 

22,882 ' 

24,905 

; ,35,511 

1,407 

1 01,823 


1 Excluding any who may be temporarily disabled by sickness. 


Included in the number of indoor paupers in Ireland are casuals, who 
numbered 391 in January, 1920. 


Finance. 


I. Revenue and Expenditure. 


Year ended 
March 31 

i Estimated 

in the 

1 Budgets , 

Revenue 

Actual Receipts 
into the 
Exchequer 

More ( + ) 
or less (-) 
than Estimates 

1914(pre-\vaij 

1918 

1919 . 

1920 

1921 
‘ 1922 

£> 

\ 194,825,000 

638.600.000 

842.050.000 

1.168.650.000 1 

1.418.300.000 

1.216.650.000 

£ 

198,242,897 

707,234,565 

889,020,825 

1,339,571,381 

1,425,984,666 

£ 

+ 3,417,897 
+ 68,634,565 
+ 46,970,825 
+ 170,921,381 
+ 7,684,666 


1 Budget Estimate revised. 

Expenditure 


Year ended 



More ( + ) 
or less (-) 

March 31 

Budget and 
Supplementary 

Actual Pay- 
ments out of 


Estimates 

the Exchequer 

than Estimates 

" - - 


£ 

£ 


191 4^prc-war) 

199,011,000 

197,492,969 

-1,518,031 

1918 

2,767,631,000 

2,696,221,405 * 

-71,409,595 

1919 

2,972,197,000 

2,579,301,188 

-392,895,812 

1920 

1 1,642,29.6,000 

1 1,271,168,000 

1,665,772,928 

4-23,477,928 

1921 

1,195,427,877 

-75,740,123 

1922 

1 1,089,728,000 

— 

— 
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The revenue in detail for 1920-21 ^exclusive of 32^928/. duties collected 
for and duo to the Isle of Man, but inclusive of the proceeds of diftics 
the value of which is assigned under various Acts to local purposes), and 
the expenditure, are given below, as are also the Exchequer receipts fer 
1920-21, and the Budget estimate for 1921-22. Of the revenue for 1920-21, 
72 per cent, was derived from taxation. 


wof I JExchequer 

Sourceg of Rkvmcu* ^ioonoi“ I Keceiptsi 1 Eatiiuate 

I 1920-y 1^21-22 

r , ... . . A..... -- - I 



£ 

• £ 

i £ ! £ 

j. Customs — Imports : 


: r ' 

Cocoa, Chocolate, kc. 

1,792,829 


Coffee 

596,817 


Chicory 

84,164 


Currants . 

109,806 


Raisins 

289,906 


Other dried fruits 

' 296,488 

: 

Motor spirit 

2,559,392 

I 

Rum 

9,965,043 

; 

Brandy 

4,142,081 

1 

Other spirits 

3,020,089 

1 ; 

Sugar, glucose, kc, a 

29,369,828 

1 

Tea 

16,861,207 

i 

Tobacco . 

55,520,658 

! i 

Wine 

2,912,527 

! ; 

Cinematograph Films 

213,672 

1 

Clocks and Watches . 

781,498 

! : 

Motor Cars and Motor 


1 

Cycles . 

4,050,302 

i ! 

Musical Instruments . 

435,478 

i ! 

Matches and Bigltters 

895,023 


j 

Other articles . 



1 



133,850,538 

134,003,000 126,800,000 

ii. Excise — 




Spirits 

5.3,907,633 



Beer 

123,393,903 


; 

Sugar, Saccharin, Glu- 


i 

cose 

1,074,687 


Tobacco (home grown) 

11,326; 

1 

Licence duties, kc. : 

1 

' 

Liquor . . i 

3,921,804' 


Other 

1,095,805 



Railways . 

8,39tf 


i 

Table Waters and 




Cider . 

1,265,118 


j 

]\Iatches and Lighters 

2,155,654, 

1 

Entertainments . i 

11,735,840 

! 

Patent medicinas^ . 

1,369,730 


Other sources . 

£2,986 




i 

199,962,882 

% 

199,782,000 196,200,000 


1 That is, revenae actually paid into the Exchequer during the hnancial year. 
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Sources of Retenuk 


Net Receipts 
1920-21 


Exchequer 
Receipts i 
1920-21 


Budget 

Estimate 

1921-22 


£ 

I iii. Motor vehicle dutiesj — 
iv. Estate, &c., duties 


Estate duty ^ 

:0, 613, 627 1 

Temporary estate ! 


duty ^ 

4,204 1 

Pre hate and Account 

i 

duty^ . 

15,387 i 

Legacy duty . . ; 

5.292,73/ : 

Succession duty 

1,216,957 1 

Corporation duty . 

38,168 ! 


V. Stamps (excluding 

Fee, &c., Stamps)— ; 

Deeds . . ,11,440,800 

Receipts, Drafts, kc. 4,715,823 
Bills of exchange . 1,800,250 | 
Contract Notes . 166,312, 

Companies’ capital ! 

duty , , . 5,960,308 i 

Bonds to bearer 597,791 i 

Bankers’ Notes, kc. 272,442 

Licences and Cer- 
tificates . . 160,461 

Insurances . ..1,158,504 

Other sources . 268,123: 


vi. Land Tax 

vii. House Duty 

viii. Property and Income; 

Tax and super- tax . 
ix. Excess Profits Tax > 
X. Corporation profits tax 
xi. Land VeUie Duties . 


£ ^ \ £ 
7,775,159' 7,073,000! 9,000,000 


1 

( 


47,181,080 


47,729,000 


48,000,000 


26,540,814* 

049,816', 

1,955,686! 


26,591,000 
650,0001 ] 
1 900,000' I 


21,000,000 

2,500,000 


396,334,323! 394,146,000 
218,099,1281 219,181,000 
701,177! 650,000 

20,000 


410,500,000 

120,000,000 

30,000,000 


T^tal Produce of Taxes 

— 'l,032,742,706'l,031,725,000; 

964,000,000 

xii. Postal service . 

xiii. Telegraph service . 

— 36,116,165 

— 6,353,711 

36,100,000- 

5,200,000' 

1 60,000,000 

xiv. Telephone service . 
XV. Crown Lands . 

— 8,122,420 

— 685,341 

8,200,000 

860,000! 

050,000 

xvi. Interest on Suez 
Canal Shares, Ac. 

30,7/0,729 

30,770,729 

12,000,000 

xvii Miscellaneous (in- 
cluding Fee, Ac., 
Stamps) 

— 313,134,531 

1 313,328,937. 

180,000,000 

Total non-tax Revenue 

— j 394,182,897, 

1 394,259,6661 

252,650,000 

Total Revenue 

' ji_426, 925,603 

l,426.984.666il, 21 6.650.000 


1 TJhat TS, revenue actually paid into the Bxenequer during the financial year. 
- On property of persons dying after August 1, 1894. 

^ On property of persons dying before August 2, 1894. 
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. The national expenditure chargeable against Revonuf falls under two cate- 
gories ; I., the Consolidated Fund Charges, mainly bestowed on the Nati(ftial 
Debt ; and IL, the Supply Services, including the Army, Navy, and Civir 
Seryi(«. • 


Branches of Expenditure 

i Year endedfM arch 
:n, 1U21 

' — • 

Budget Estimate, 
1921-22 

•_ 

1. Consolidated Fund : 

National Debt Services ; — 

Interest of Funded Debt . 

Terminable Annuities 

Interest of Unfunded Debt 

Management of Debt 

New Sinking ''kind . 

Interest, &c., on War Debt . 

£, 

: . 7,879,8^1) 

2,588,503 
5,049,154 
. i 741,987 

7,340, 4:>0 J 
.33.5,098,01 

• 

24*500,000 

320, .599, 090* 


3 49,508,0)10 

345,990,000 

ii. Hoad Fund . ... 

iii. Payments to Local Taxation Accounts 

iv. Land Settlement 

V. Other ConaoUdated Fund Services 

Civil List .... 
AMiiuities and Pen.sions 

Salaries and Allowances . 

Courts of Justice . 

Miscellaneous 

8. 930), 689 
. ' 10,785,594 

6,929,793 

. ' 470,009 5 

847,142 
.50,322 ’ 

. ' 533,789 1 

. 1 389,921 j 

8,-190,009 

11,115,009 

.5,900,000 

1, 7.^7,000 


i ‘'i- 

i 28,448,209 

26,272,000 

Total Consolidate^! Fivd Services 

. 1 378,946,870 

371,272,000 

1 1 Supply ; 

i. Army .... 

ii. Air Force .... 

iii. Navy .... 

iv. Civil Services 

V. Customs and Exci.sti 
vi* Inland Revenue 
vii. Post Ollice Services , 

i 

. i 181,500,909 

. 1 22,390,000 

. ; 88, 428,1 >90 

. ' 460,216,1)00 

. , 4,010 000 \ 

. 1 6,649,900 j 

. ! 53,678,099 

106.665.000 

V8,4 11,000 

*82,479,91)0 

370.035.000 

14,701,00(5 

67,165,000 

Total Supply Services 

. • 817,381,000 

668,456,000 

Total Expenditure Cbargcable against ! 

Revenue . . . . . j ^1,195,427,870 

1,030,728,000 


* 

• 

• 



The Exchequer issues shown above are those with which the various 
departments were supplied to meet all i*fequirements, whether original 
or_ supplementary. 
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III addition to tAo ordinary exf^nditure above given, there were in 
192?;-21 issues to meet cajntal expenditure under the Telegraph (Money) Acts, 
l913 and 1920, 5,900,000^. ; Housing Act, 1914, 43,000Z. ; the Post Office 
(JiOTidon) Railway Act, 1913, 144,000^. ; amounting in the aggregate to 
6,087,000Z. The money raised for Supply purposes by National Savings Certi- 
ficates was 41,130,794^. and by other loans, 70,960,875/. ; total, 112,091,669/. 
The balance in the E^cl^quer on April 1, 1920, was 9,369,097/. ; the gross 
receipts into the Exchequer in th? year 1920-21 amounted to 7,126,758,208/.; 
the 'gross issues out of the E)fclfequer amounted to 7,133,052,799/ ; 
leavii^g a balance on March 31, 1921, of 3,074,506/. 

. Army and Navy and other wi-r expenditurS down to 31 March, *1919, 
was met by votes of credit, the total of which, voted from August, 1914, 
to November, 1918, amounted to 8,742,000,000/., of which 362,000,000/. 
represented votes of credit for 1914-15, 1,420,000,000/. for 1915-16. 
2, OfO, 000,000/. for 1916-17, 2,450,000,000/. for 1917-18, and 2,500,000,000/. 
for 1918-19. 


The following wore the [wincipal items of the Civil Service c.stiinalcs for 
1921-22 


Public Education . . . . f . 

Old Age Pensions ..... 
Ministry of Pensions .... 
Ministry of Health, &c. Insurance, &c. 
Ministry of Labour. Civil Demobilisation and 
Resettlement, &c. . ... 

Loans to Dominions and Allies . 

Railway Agreements, Transport, &c. 

Ministries of Munitions and Shipping 

Coal Mines Deficiency . . . i 

Other Civil Services .... 


£ 

63.518.000 

26.150.000 
111,557,000 

31.220.000 

18.325.000 

5.000. 000 

30.673.000 

13.046.000 

3.000. 000 

76.546.000 


379,035,000 


Tile estimated expenditure chargeable^igaiiist Capital in 1921-22 was ^is 
follows ; — 

£ 


Telegraph (Money) Act, 1913 . . 9,032,000 

Post Office (London) Railway .A.ct, 1913 . 34,500 

Housing Act, 1914 . . . 156,000 

Electricity Supply Act, 1919* . . . 1,250,000 


10,472,500 


The net expenditure for the Revenue Departments in 1921-22 was 
estimated as follows : Customs*and Excise, 6,676,000/. ; Inland Revenue, 
8,025,000/.; Post Office, 67,165,000/. Thus the total expenditure fqr 
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Civil Service and Revenue Departnmts for the ye?r was estimated at 
460,901,000/. • 

Tly) following statement shows for the year ended March 31, 1921, the ngt 
ly amount, estimated to have been contributed by England. Scotland, and 
Ireland to the revenue and expenditure on English, Scottish, and Irish 
services ; — 


*’ 

Net Revenue as contributed:— 
Customs . . . , 

Excise 

Motor Vehicles, etc., duties 
Kfitato, &c. dut’es 

Stamps .... 

Land tax .... 
House duty .... 
Income and sujier tai: . 
Excess profits duty, etc. 
Corporation Prolits Tax 

Land value duties 

England 

* £ 

100.406.000 

100.321.000 

7.009.000 
38,722,000* 
23,560,01)0 

619.000 

1.820.000 

342.120.000 
181,23:1,000 

600.000 

- 

s'eotland; Ireland 

^ i 

! _£ J £ 

14,937,0001 12,508,000 ^ * 

18,636,000! 15,106,000 ! — 

706,000' — 1 ~ 

6,e30.000; 1,974,000’ 455, OfO 

1,900,000' 988,000 103,000 ‘ 

31,()0ih — — , 

130,(100 — — 

40,907,000 9,538,000 3,769,000, 

30,527,OUOi 6,3.39,000 : — 

85, COO' 10,000 

46,Oi,u — 

0 

Total 

• • 

£ • 

133.8.50.000 

199.963.000 

7.775.000 
47, IS*, 000 
20,541,000 

659.000 

1.956.000 
3! )6, 334, 000 

218.099.000 

701.000 
-- JOH,000 

Total revenue from tuxes 

868,132,000 

11:1,83.5,000' 40,448,000 1 4,337,060 1,032,742,000 

Postal service 

Telegraph service 

Telephone service 

Crown lands 

Sumlry Loans, etc. 
Miscellaneous 

31.031,000 

4,528,000 

7,<»30,000 

634,500 

2,340,500 

3,441,000, 1,641,000: — 

450.000 267,000 . 

863.000 229,000' 

39,000 11,500! 

— ; ~ , :30,770,500 

1,110,000^ 146,500 1 309,. 53 1,501) 

86,116,000 

5.351.000 

8.122.000 
685,000 

30,770,500 
31 3, 134,. 500 

Total non-tax revenue 

45,567,000 

5,918,0001 2,395,000 |3JO,302,lOO 

391,182,000 

Aggregate revenue . 

013,699,000 

110,753,00(6 48,843,000 '344,629,000 

l,42G,,)24,000 

Expenditure (Exchequer 
Issues) : — , , 

Debt, Army, Navy, Air 

English 

services 

Scottish ! Irish j General 

services : .services 1 services 
— ' — ,642,041,500 

Total 

642,04l,.5O0 

Civil Government Charges ; 
On Consolidated Fund : 

Civil List and Mi.seoll, 
Hoad Fund 

Payments to local tax- 
ation accounts, &c. 

Land settlement 

Voted .... 

■109,000 

8,017,500 

f),2ll,o0i' 

163,978,000 

100,000i 138,500 873,500 

— — 8,9:77,<;K)D 

3,236,500' 1.531,, 500 ' ~ 

719,600; ■ — 1 — 

24,90S,500j 27,306,000 244,023,500 

1,. 581,000 
8,937,000 

10,785,500 

6,(1^0,000 

460,216,000 

Total Civil Govt, charges. 

178,615,500 

27,O2J,00Oj 28,070,000 :253,S34,000 

488,449,500 

Customs and Excise and 
Inland Revenue 

Post Office services 

8,652,000 

44,109,000 

1,1*2,000| 6.39,000 i 820,000 

4,930,000'| 3,361,000 1 1,218,000 

11.259.000 

53.678.000 

Total expenditure . 

231,436,500 

33,O06,000i 32,076,000 '807,919,500 

, 1 1' 

|l, 195, 428, 000 

i 


II. Taxation. 



Tlie net receipts fioiii the principal branches of ta^Citioii were as follows 
in the years stated ; — 
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'^car ended 
March 31 

Customs 1 

Excise 1 

. 

I ! 

Estate,' 

&c. 

Dutifesi 

t 

Stamps^ 

Land 

Tax 

j Inhabited 
House 
Duty 

Property A 
Income Tax 
and Super 
Tax 

Excess 

Profits 

Duty 


Thous. £ 

Thous £ 

T h oil .«. £ I Thous. £ i T h ou.s . £ 

Thous. £ 

Thous. £ 

Thous. £ 

1913-1-D 

35,569 

39,65S 

27,165 

1 9.983 

690 

1,994 . 

47,241 

— 

1915-lG 

59,576 1 

61,‘20,'» 

56,4Sb' 

30 938 

: 6,780 

' 680 i 

1,075 

129,161 

1 188 

1916-17 

70,710 i 

31,195^ 

! 7,7(i4 

1 

[ 653 i 

1,888 

' 205,078 

' 141,(U5 

1917-18 

70.890 

38.578 

31,735 

683 

1.011 

238,136 

i 223,116 

1918-19 i 

1 V>3,466 

50?663 

I 30.800 

i 12.417 

643 

1,860 

293.268 

2sS3,977 

1910-?p .. 1 
1920-21 ' ■ 

' 149,554 

133,782 

42,760 

1 22,891 

671 

1,935 

359,434 

289,208 

i 133,^51 

199, on 

! 47,181 

1 

1 26,541 

650 , 

1,956 

396,834 

217,145 

C 

1921-223 

126,800 

196,200 

1 48,000 

1^21,000 

2,500 

410,500 

120,000 


1 The principal items included in these branches of revenue are shown on pages 44-45 
above. 

- Pre-war year. 

Budget cutiinatcs. 

An Excess Profits Tax of 50 per cent, upon the excess of profits over 
pre-war standards was introduced in 1915, and produced 187,846^. in 1916-16. 
The rate was later increased to 60 ])er cent. ; then to 80 per cent, for 1917 
and 1918 ; for 1919 the rate became 40 per cent, and on and after January 1, 
1920, 60 per cent. The yield is shown in the above table. 

The gross ainouiit of income brought underfthe review of the Inlainl 
Revenue Department in the year ended April 5, 1919, in the United 
Kingdom, was 2,445,655,000/.; in 1913~14 it was 1,167,184,000/.; in 
1920 -21 it was estimated to be approximately 3,000,000,000/. The income on 
which tax was actually received in 1918-19, after allowing for exemptions 
and abatements, was 1,287,278,000/. The estimated number of incomes 
above 130/ a year in 1918-19 is 5,747,000: the number actnaUy chargeable 
with tax is estimated at 3, 54 7, COO, of which 2,590,000 did not exceed 300/. 

Prior to A[)ril 6, 1915, incomes of and below 160/. per year were 
exempt from income tax. From April, 1915, to April, '1920, the limit was 
130/. per year. In the case of taxable incomes, abatements were made, 
and also allowances for children, wife, and insurance premiums, on the 
lower range of incomes. The rates of tax per £ of taxable income varied as 
follows 

Earned Income. Unearned Income 




d. 

f. 

d. 

8. 

<L 

8. 

<i. 

1913 -It 

0 

0 to 

1 

2 

1 

2 



1914-15 

1 

0 

1 

8 

1 

4 to 

1 

8 

1915-16 

1 

* o >1 

3 

0 

2 

„ 

3 

0 

1916-17 ... 

2 

3 „ 

5 

0 

3 

0 „ 

5 

0 

1017-18 

2 

3 „ 

5 

0 

3 

0 ,, 

5 

0 

1918- 19 and 1919-20 . 

2 

Zt ,, 

C 

0 

3 

0 ,, 

6 

0 


From April, 1920, exemption is allowed to bachelors with earned 
incomes below 150/. (or unearned below 135/.), and to married persons with 
earned incomes below 250/. (or unearned belo^v 225/.) There arc abatements 
and allowances (for children, dependent relatives, life a.ssurance premiums, 
&c. ), on higher incomes. The “standar/1” rate of 'tax is 6^., but on the 
first 225/. of a person's “ taxable ” income the rate is 35. 

The gi'oss income and income on which tax was received in 1918-19 were 
distributed as follows : — 
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Profits from tbe ownership of Lands . . . . 

,, ,, Houses 

• ,, Other property 

Profits from the occupation of lands . . . . 

,, British and other Government securities . 
Profits from businesses, concerns, professions, em- 
ployments (excej)! those of a public nature), and 
certain interest— • 

Weekly wage earners . . . • * ♦ • 

Others 

Salaries of Government, Corporation, and Public 
Company officials 

Total . . • . 


Groj*C income 

£ 

61,080,000 ^ 
235,422,757 
1,200.300 J 
08,800,000 
80,150,308 

Income taxed 
£ 

1- 175,832,400 

.30,080,033 

70,460,147 

« 

1 

590,827,220 

1,030,123,827 

73,845 560 
744,754,088 

^48,054,803 

*,500,025 

2,445,655,311 

1,287,278,171 


t 

The gross income from the ownership of land and houses in 1918-19 was 
distributed follows : — 


— 

Englan .1 

Scotland 

Ireland 

1 United Kingdom 


£ ' t 

£ 

£ 1 

£ 

Land 

. > 36,700,000 1 

5,580,000 

9,700,000 1 

51,980,000 

lions os . 

. 1 2()7, 648,080 I 

21,067,071 i 

5,807,006 i 

235,422,757 


Tlie amount of su])cr-tax received was 2,891,345/. in 1910-11 ; 3,018,388/. 
in 1911-12; 3,699,706/. in 1912-13 ; 3,339,008/. in 1913-14; 10,121,023/. in 
1914 -15; 10,787,654/. in 1915-16 ; 19,140,411/. in 1916-17 ; 23,278,704/. 
in 1917-18; 35,560,083/. ^in 1918-19; 42,404,597/. in 1919-20. The esti- 
mated aggregate income of the super- tax payens in 1919-20 was 410,000,000/., 
the estimated yield 46,000,000/., and the estimated number of persons 
rdiargeablc, 56,000. Super-tax is payable by persons witli incomes exceeding 
2,000/. per year (prior to 1914-15, 5,000/. per year ; from 1914-15 to 1917-18, 
3,000/. per year, and in 1918-19 and 1919-20, 2,500/. per year). 

In accordance with various Acts passed between 1888 and 1911, there 
are paid out of the ConsolidatedFund to the Local Taxation AccOUntS of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland sums equivalent to the proceeds (in some 
cases, of the year, 19Q.S-9, and in other ca.scs of the current year) of certain 
excise licence duties, part of the beer and spirit duties, and part of the pro- 
bate and estate duties. Certain other grants are also payable. 

The payments actually made to the Local Taxation Accounts in 1920-21 
are given as follows : — 



On account | 
of beer and i 
.spirit duties’ 

On account 
of licence 
duties 

On account 
of estate 
duties 

Other 
grants, <bc. 

T^tal 

Panuents to : 

£ ' 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

England . 

1,107,260 ! 

2,405,629 I 

4,374,752. 

40,000 ! 

8,017,641 

Scotland . 

. ! 152,248 : 

383,535 

602,291 

98,466 

‘ 1,236,540 

Ireland . 

. , 124,567 1 

214,%36 j 

843,018 

847,901 

1,531,322 

Total payments 

. : 1,384,075 1 

3,094, lofi 1 

5,820,961 i 

086,367 

' 10,786,503 


III. National Debt. 

borrowing by th(» State on tlie security of«taxes was practised in Norman 
times, but the National Debt rdhlly dates frojn the time of William III. 
The acknowledged debt in 1689 was about 664,000/., on which the annual 
charge for interest and management was 001)^40, 000/. ^t various subsequent 
/dates the amounts were as follows (including the Irish debt throughout) ; — 
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Annual 

Annuities only 


T 

charge, Includ- (included in i)re 

Year 

Debti 

ing annuities 

vious column) 

• Million £ 

•Million £ 

Million £ 

1727. Accession of George II. . 

52 

2*4 

0*2, 

l’JV66, Commencement of Seven Years’ War 

75 

2*8 

0*2 

1763. End ,, ,, 

133 

5*0 

0-5 

1775. Commencement of American War . 

127 

4-7 

0*5 

1784. End „ 

243 

9*5. 

1*4 

1793. Commencement of Frer^h Wars . 

248 

9*7 

1*3 

1815. End ,, ,, „ ^ 

861 

32*6 

19 

1817. Consolidation of Eu^glish and Irisfi 

• 



Exchequers 

839 

31*6 

2*0 


1 T''eso amounts do not include the capital value of terminable annuities. 

Gross dej)t a 

T including Annual Annuities 

terminable charge, includ- (included in pre- 
Dobti annuities ing annuities vious column) 


1854. 

Million £ Million £ 

Commencement of Crimean War . 775 802 

Million £ Million 

27*4 3*9 

1857. 

End ,, ,, ,, 

Commencement of Boer War 

. 808 

837 

28*6 

40 

1809. 

, 599 

635 

23*2 

7*3 

1003. 

End ,, . 

743 

798 

270 

6*5 

1914. 

Commencement of European War 

678 

708 

24-6 

3*2 

1917. (March 31) 

4.040 

4,064 

127*3 (1016-17) 

2*9 

1918. 

(March 31) 

, 5,81)9 

5,921 

180.9 (1917-18) 

2*8 

1919. 

(March 31) 

7,460 

7,481 

270*0 (1918-19) 

2*6 

1920. 

(Mar.*.h3l) 

7,850 

7,879 

332*0 (» 919-20) 

2*6 

1921. 

(March 31) 

7,616 

7,634 3 

349*6 (1920-21) 

2*6 


^ These amounts do not iucludo the capital value of terminable annuities. 

- Including 1,162,000,0001. owing toother countries (maply the U.S.A. : 967,000,0000- 

The following statement shows the total amount of the Gross Liabilities 
and the Assets of the State on March 31, 1921 : — 

Liabilities : Million £ Million £ 

Funded Debt 314 ’8 

Eiitimated Capital Liability of Terminable Annuities . 17*7 

Unfunded Debt 7,252 '0 


LeBs Bonds tendered for Death Duties . 
Other Capital Liabilities : 

Telegraph Acts, 1802 to 1913 
Telephone Transfer Act, 1911 
Uganda Railway Acts, 1896 to 1902 
Public Offices (Acquisition of Site) Act, ISO. 
Public Offices (Whitehall) Site Act, 1897 . 

Royal Niger Company Act, 1809 . 

Naval Works Acts, 1895 to 1905 
Military Works Acts, 1897 to 1903 
Land Registry (New Buildings) Act, 1900 . 
Pacific Cable Act, 1001 .... 

Public Offices Site (Dublin) Act, 1003. 
Public Buildings Expenses Act, 1903 . 
Cunard Agreement (Money) Act, 1904 
Post Office (London) Railway Act, 1913 

Housing Act, 1914 

Anglo-Persian Oil Co. Acts, 1014, 1019 * . 


Total Gross Liabilities . 7,623*1 

Assets; £ 

Suez Canal Shares, market value (Ma.ch 31, 1921) 19'4 

Other Assets i 64*7 £ 

. 84*1 

Exchequer Balances at the Banks of England and Ireland ' . . . 3T 

1 Excluding advances from votes of credit to Dominions, Allied Powers, &o., and other 
war assets. These loans were estimated to be at March 81, 1921 ; loans owing by Allies, 
1,787 million ; Dominions, 166 million ; loans for relief, 17 million ; other loans and surplus 
stores, Ac., 3 million ; total 1,903 million. 
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• The debt at September 30, 1921^ included, amofig other items, the 
following : — • 

Million JB 

JJ I)er cent. War Stock and Bonds (repayable 1925-28) . . . 62*7 

„ „ „ ( „ 1925-45) ... - 

5 ,, „ „ ( „ 1929-47) . . . 1,006-2 

4 ,, ,, „ ( n 1929-42) . . . 66-8 

4 ,, Funding Loan ( ,, 1960-90) «. . . 404*6 

4 ,, Victory Bonds ( ,, 3075 or bd ore) . . 355-9 

3, 5, lU 5 J per cent. Ex' hequer Bonds (repayable 1921-30) . . . 237 ‘2 

4&5 ,, National War Bonds (repayable 1922-29) o. . . l,200-8i/ 

Treasurv Bonds (repa' able 1926-35) 173-0 

National Savings Certillcates - . . . 

3^ per cent Conversion Loan V . • • 

2^ ,, Consols . ' . . . I 277*1 

^IVeasury Bills, IMarch 31, 1921, amounted to 1,120*8 million poniids:, ^ 

The total expenditure on account of debt in 1920-21 charged against the revenue 
was 340,599,0001. 

The net decrease in the aggregate gross liabilities of the Htate in 1920-21 was 
252,544,833?. 

IV. Local Taxation . — Local lievenue. 


Receipts from 

1 England and 

1 Wales 

(1915-16) 

I Scotland 
(1915-16) 

Ireland 

(1915-16) 


£ j 

£ 1 

£ 

Rates 

75,8-l,000 1 

8,2e0,000 ; 

3,678,000 

Water, Gas, h Electric Light Undertakings 

25,851,000 1 

5,266,000 

, 1,160,000 

Tramways and Light Railway^*! Ac. . 

11,-240,000 

1,616,000 

3,037,000 

283,000 

Governinont contributions .... 

23,353 000 

1,515,000 

Loans 

8,950.000 1 

1,468,000 

1,0-28,000 

Miscellaneous 

23.207,000 1 

2,705,000 

1,307,000 

Total receipts 

j 168,45-2.000 

22,301,000 ’ 

8,971,000 


Local Expenditure. 


Expenditure by 


' Eng. & Wales 
1913-14 


Scotland 

1915-lG 


Ireland 

1915-16 


£/ 

Town and Municipal Authorities for Police, j 


Sanitary, and other Public Works, «fcc. . . i 112,904,000 
Unions and Parishes for Poor Belief, <fcc . ' 17,590,000 

County Authorities for Police, Lunatic Asylums, I 

&c ■ 22,813,000 

Bural District and Parish Councils, <fec. . . ; 6 324,000 

Ouher Authorities 10,777,000 


& 

12,0-23,000 

1.527.000 

2.712.000 
13,000 1 

5.962.000 


£ 

3,444,t)00 

1.391.000 

2.533.000 
SKhOOO 3 
657,000 


Total . . . ... 169,408,000 | 22,237,000 8,835,000 


1 By Parish Councils only. 

‘2 Irish Police and education are mainly prikvided for from Imperial funds. 
i By Rural District Councils and Rural Sanitary Authorities. 

The estimated expenditure of the London ‘County Council (exclusive of revenue- 
producing undertakings) for the year ending March 31, 1921, amounted to 20,040.2991. 
Of this amount 11,725,508?. was to be raised bx, rates The debt of the Council and the 
London Borough Councils at March 31, 1920, was 98,367,863?., and of the City of London, 
4,780,421?. ‘ * 

At the end of the financial year 1915-16, the outstanding local debt of England and 
Wales amounted to 564,506,000?. ; tlUt of Scotland*- to 66,710,000?.; of Ireland to 
26,289,000?.; total, 657,514,000?4 (including 49,948,000?. outstanding in respect of loans 
taken over or raised by the Metropolitan Water Board, and 27.110,000?, outstanding In 
respect of loans accounted for by the Port of London Authority). The local debt of 
airglaad and Wales outstanding In March, 1920, was 656,000,000/. 
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« 

Defence. 

During the later years of the Great War important questions of naval 
and military policy were determined by the War Cabinet, which developed 
from an amalgamation of the Cabinet with the Committee of Imperial Defence. 
In 1920 the Committee of Impei*ial Defence was revived, ami again became 
responsible, as it was before the wa.'*; the co-ordination of naval, military, 
and air policy. Of this Committee the Prime Minister is cx-offiedo President, 
and hfe Cas power to cal^ for the attcn«lance at its meetings of any naval or 
military officers, or of o^her person^, with admiir'strative experience, whether 
they are in. official po.sitions or noC The usual members are the Secretaries 
of State for x oreign Affairs, for War and Air, the Colonies, India, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the First Lord of the Admiralty, the First Sea 
Lord, the Chief of the Imperial General Staff, tlio Chief of tlie Air Staff, 
the Directors of the Intelligence Departments of the War Office and the 
Admiralty. 


1. AllMY. 

The land forces of the United Kingdom consist of the Regular Army, the 
Territorial Army, and the Reserve Forces. The British troops of the Regular 
Army serve both at home and overseas and are commonly referred to as the 
British Army in contradistinction to the Indian Army or Native Army, 
and to the Local Forces in certain British Colonies and Dependencies, the 
personnel of which is native with a proportion of Biitish officers. 

The Regular Army, whether at home or abroad, except India, is paid 
for by the Im})eiial Exchequer (although certain Dominions pay contri* 
butions towards its upkeep) ; India pays a enntrihution towards the cost 
of troops at home owing to these serving as a depot Lr the regular troops in 
India. The Imperial Exchequer pays for Indian and Colonial troops serving 
outside their own countries. The i’erritorial Army serves only at home in 
peace time, but as the destruction of the German Heed- and the su2)reme 
position of the Biitish Navy in Home Waters has practically eliminated all 
risk of invasion, members of the 'I'erritorial Army arc now asked to accept 
liability for service overseas in time of war, subject to the consent of Parlia- 
ment. The rank and file for both Regular Aimy and Teriitoiial Army an 
obtained by voluntary enlistment. The Reserve Forces consist of the Army 
Reserve, the Militia and the Channel Lslands and Colonial Militia, and the 
Teiritoiial Reserve. The Army Reserve is conqiosed of men who have com- 
pleted their period of c^'loiir service with the Regular Army ; its strength in 
192l-;22 was 86,800. The Militia, vvhich is intended to serve as a supply 
source to tlie Regular Army after the Army Reserve is exhausted, is in 
process of reconstruction. The Channel Islands and Colonial Militia consist 
of the Channel Islands Militia, the Malta Militia, the Bermuda Militia, 
and the Isle of Man Volunteers. The Territorial Reserve is in process of 
formation. 

After the Armistice of November 11, 1918, was concluded with Germany 
the War Office issued a scheme of extended service for soldiers then serving, 
by which, men were invited to re-engage for 2, 3, or 4 years. As soon as 
sufficient men had been obtained by this moans to reconstitute a certain 
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nttmber of regular formations for servile overseas, the normal pre-war terms 
of service were reintroduced. By these terms service is for 12 years, ^ith 
permission to extend to 21 years in certain circumstances. Of tlie 
original 12 years, from 3 to 9 are spent * with the colours,’ i.e,^ onpeimaneiit 
service, and the remainder of the time in the Army Reserve ; the majority of 
the men serve for 7. years with the colours and 5 years^in the Army Reserve, 
which is the rule for infantry other than tl^^ Foot giluards. Men enlist be- 
tween 18 and 25 years of age. ^ ^ 

The Peace establishment of the various formations ftas not yet been fixed, 
but the normal rule is that formations serving at h(|me are on a low Estab- 
lishment, while the establiaihment abroad is higher, and in India peace and 
war establishments are practically idenliical. On mobilisation for V^ar 
the ranks are brought up to war establishment, after eliminating recruits and 
young soldiers, by calling up men from the Reserve. 

For purposes of training and command the fighting troops are for the most 
part organised in divisions, which consist of 3 infantry brigades, divisional 
artillery and engineers, togetln‘r with the necessary auxiliary services. The 
cavalry is organised in brigades. The infantry brigades arc composed of 
4 battalions, the cavalry brigades of 3 regiments. The organisation of the 
Territorial Army is analogous to that of the Regular Army, and it consists ot 
14 divisions, composed of infantry, artillery, engineers, and auxiliary 
services, and of the mounted brigades, chielly composed of yeomanry. 

For purpo.ses of command the United Kingdom is divided up into seven 
‘commands’ and the London District. The commands are (1) Aldershot 
of very limited area, (2) Eastern, including the eastern and southern 
counties, (3) Irish, (4) Northern, including the northern midlands and 
north-eastern counties, (5) Scottish, (6) Southern, including the southern 
midlands and south-western counties, (7) Western, including Wales, 
Lancashire and north-western counties. These commands (except the 
Aldershot command) are divided up into Territorial Recruiting districts for 
the Regular Army. The Eastern, Northern, Scottish, Southern, and 
Western commands fifad the London District each include from 1 to 4 
Territorial mounted briirades, and 2 or 3 Territorial divisions. There 
are normally two Regular divisions each in the Aldershot and the Irish 
command, one Regular division in the Eastern and one in the Southern 
command, but in 1921 owing to the increase in the garrison of Ireland and 
to the dispatch of troops to Upper Silesia, none of these divisions in England 
were complete. At the head of each command is a general officer (styled the 
Creneral- Officer Commanding-in-Chief). He is assisted by a general-officer of 
lower rank who is responsible for questions of • administration apart from 
training and defence questions. 

The land forces are administered by an Army Council which is composed 
of the Secretary of State for Wav, >fho is its President ; the heads of 
the seven departments into which the Office is primarily divided, 

namely, the Chief of the Imperial General Staff, who is responsible 
for drawing up plans of attack and defence, for military training, for 
intelligence work, and for education ; the Deputy Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff who is .the first assistant ofHhe f)hief and represents him in his 
absence on the Army Council ; the Adjutant-General., who is responsible for 
recruiting, interior economy, discipline, and Tor the medical service ; the 
Quartermaster-General, who is responsible fior equipment, supply, transport, 
and remounts ; the Master-General of the Ordnance, who is respcmsible for 
‘armament and works ; tlie Parliamentary Under-Sccretary of State, who is 
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the Vice-President of the Council jmd is responsible for the Territorial 
^rtay ; the Finance Member, who is responsible for finance ; and the two 
permanent Secretaries of the War Office. The Territorial Army is to a 
Ihrge extent administered by County Associations over which the War Office 
merely maintains a general control as regards expenditure. 

The principal military educational establishments are. the Royal Military 
Academy, educating yoi bhs to be officers in the artillery and the engineers, 
the Royal Military College when'^e officers are obtained for cavalry and 
infall try, and the Sthff College, which trains officers for the staff. The 
Offic<«’r’ Training Corps in two divisions representing respectively the 
universities and public jchools, is intended to provide officers for the Terri- 
toi’ial Army. 

The gross estiinated expenditure for tlie army for the year 1921-22 
amounted (March, 1921) to 118,915,000/., and appropriations in aid 
to 12,600,000/., leaving a net expenditure of 106,315,000/. Owing to 
the increased pay, and to the. increase in the ])riee of food, clothing and 
equipment, the cost of the individual Regular soldier is approximately three 
times wliat it was in 1914. 

The total perso!nicl charged to British votes in 1921-22 was 341,000, of 
whom 201,127 were Biitisli troops, 55,600 were nnm temporarily borne on 
the strength as consequence of the war (war time si{!k and wounded and 
awaiting demobilisation), and 84,200 were Indian and Colonial troops. 
There were in India 75,896 Britisli troops, so that the actual establisliment 
of the Regular Army in 1921-22 was 201,127 h 75, 896 -- 277,023. ^ The 
ganison of Constantino})le, Flgypt, Palestine., and Meso])otamia included a 
number of Indian troops. The strength at January 1, 1922, was: regulars 
(excluding India), 193,000 ; territorials, 135,000. 

The distribution of this establishment was as follows : 

A. By Units (British). 



Cavalry 

Regiments 

Royxl 

Artilh'ry 

Batteries 

O) 




— 

"2 s 




QJ 

C! 

tn 2 


? § c 


c* 2 


o 1 .2 

W , 

rt 1 
o O 

$-HO 




' 

33?=; 


Home 

3 

13 

7 ■ 92 

82 

32 

Colonies 



— . — 

3 

15 

India 

Rhine and Plebiscitary 


s 

5 40 

10 

i 

Areas 

— * 

1 

— 4 

1 

1 ! 

Constantinople . . . 

— j 

1 

— 4 

— 

2 ' 

Egypt 

— 

1 

2 i — 

1 

2 

Palestine 

— 

2 

1 , — 

— 

2 

Mesopotamia . . . 

~ 

o 

— : 8 

2 

— 

Total . . . 

3 

28 

15 1 148» 

55 
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r/3 

<v 

c 

.2 
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a 

3 
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10 
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1 
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— 

40 
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— 
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— 

— 

! 2 

— 

— 

1 6 


— 

!_ _ . 



10 

! 14S» 

1 
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■S i 

'S I 

e 


2 4 


] 

- 1 
1 

- I 3 

2 : 10 


* As the result of the reporo of the Committee on National Kxpctliture 1922, the 
establishment of the Regular \rmy is to bo reJuced during 1922-23 by 33,000 officers and 
men. Other reductions will involve the disbandment of 24 battalions of infantry, 47 
batteries of artillwy ; and the equivalent of 5 line cavalry regiments by reducing the peace 
establishment of the remainder. The projected army estimates for 1922-23 amount to 
61,000.0001., including the Middle East. 
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dying out, and that of pre- Jutland an(>post- Jutland ships coming in. Of the 
last-named class the British Navy is destitute, thougli the Hood was modified 
in thj light of war experience. The following summary shows the position 
before the Washington Conference. ‘ 




Completed^ by end of 

Clast. 



» 

1 




i9ro 

« • 


1921 

« 

1922 

Dreadnoughts 


42 


^ 39 


Pre-Di'ead nought battleships 

f 

8 


— 

Armoured Cruisers 


t 


— * 

— • 

Light Cruisers 


) 90 


so - 

03 

Destroyers .... 

about 

1 


190 • 

2(»> 

First Class Torpedo boats . 

about 



? 

i 47 

Submarines .... 

about 

j 


98 

TO 


^ Owing to the sweeping reductions which were in progress in these classes of vessels, 
in 1920 and 1021, it was impossible to gire any useful figures. The flotilla leaders are 
included in the total number of destroyers. Ships and vessels of the Dominions are in- 
cluded in the above table. See notes following the ship lists. 

There woi-e 37 monitors in 1919, but all liavo now been removed from 
the fleet. Two new classes of river gunboats have been added (640 and 
98 tons), 12 of each class. 

In the following tables the ships are grouped in classes according to 
type. The dates of tlie Naval Estimates under which they were sanctioned 
are given. 


Battleships and BattU-Cniisers (Dreadmnnjht Type). 

The Colossus, Oolliiigwood (both now training shij>s), Hercules, Neptune, 
.St. Vincent, Tenieraire, Bellerophon and Superb have recently been removed 
from the eilective list. As a result of the Washington Conference, all shi[)s 
down to and including the Austra/ia (except the Thtindrrer) are to be scrapped. 


► rt 

w 


Name 


1909— 

1910 


j 1 Australia * 


O ♦J 

■/j a 

Q 


Armour 


Orion . 
Thunderer . 
Monarch . 
Conqueror . 

Lion 1 . 

Princess RoyaU. 


1 New Zealand 2 


Tons 

22,500 


inches’ 

12 


2C,S50 j 9 


inches! 


n 


10 


Main Armament 


, 18,800 


10 * 8fl2in. ; 15*4in. 
10 8 12in. ; 15 4iD. 


10 13-5iu. ; IG 4in. 


8 13-5in. : 16 4in. 


OQO i 

*3 

O o o 


27.000 

70.000 

44.000 
44,000 


Knots 


28 


25 

25 


1 Battle Cruisers. , , ^ . 

• a New Zealand, at charge the New Zealand Governroent ; Australia, Royal 
AustraliwuNavy. 
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Dreadnoughts — (continued) . 


G« a 

^ S 


Name 


n&a 


Armour 


o 

O 


1910.- 

1911 


1911- 

1912 


1912- 

1913 


191S- 

1914 


1914 


{ Centurion . 

Ujax . f 


^Benboir 


Marlborougli 

l^Tigeri 


Queen Elizabeth 
Valiant 

( Warspito . 
Ilarliain 
Malaya 


Royal Hovcroign 
Royal Oak 
Rainillies . 
Resolution 
enge . 





^ ^ o 

OS ®2 Q, 
Cfl 0) 

Isg 


^ Ran 
Res( 
Uiev 


r Renown i 
lOir, - Ueyulse i 
hloo.U 


War 


r Furious 2 
-j Courageous 
i Glorious 


1q 09~^ rWeymoulh. 
1010 \ Yarmouth . 
j V Dartmouth 


i /'Chatham i . 

1 Southampton 
I Dublin 

1910—! Melbourne 3 
1911 \’\ Sydney 3 . 

Brisbane 3 
Adelaide 3 . 
.Encounter 3 


j^ons 

inches 

inches 




Knots 

1 23,000 

12» 

10 

10 13-6*d. ; 12 4in. . 

2 

27,000 

21 

1 

V 25,000 

J 

12 

10 

10 13*5in. ; 12 Cin. . 

4 

29,000 

21* 

28,500 

9 

9 

8 13-5in. : 12 Cin. . 

o 

85,000 

28 

1 27,600 

13 

10 

. 

8 15in. ; 12 Cin. 

• 

4 

75,000 

25 

1 

|25,760 

13 

11 

8 15in. ; 14 Cin. . 

4 

40,000 

23 

i J 26,500 

6 

0 ; 

6 15in. ; 17 4iu. 

I 

o 

1 

1 

112,000 

32 

1 41,200 1 

12 

Ugh 

15 1 8 15in. ; l,^5'5«i. . 

U Cruisers ® 

' 4 

144,00 ' 

SI 

j 19,100 : 



10 5'5in. ; 5 Sin. 

18 

90,0(Jo 

1 

1 1 18,600 1 


DC 

j 4 15in. ; IS 4in. 


I 90,00V 

31-5 

» 

1 5,250 

1 • 

1 

CO 

2 

S Cin. 

2 

22,000 

25 

1 

1 

5,400 

t 

*2 

iS 

CO 

8 Cin. 

2 

25,000 

26 

5,688, 

3e 

“ 

11 Cin. ; 9 smaller . 

• • 

2 

12,600 

20-7 


1 Battle Cruisers. * Seaplane carrier, 

3 Royal Australian Navy, • ^ New ^^ealand Navy. 

5 Under the American plan the cruisers and other light forces were to be reduced to 
total displacement of 450,000 tons, ♦ 
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Light Crwism— ^continued). 


e« OS 

K 


Name 


1011 - 

11)12 


( Kflingham 
'"robisher 
War i f HawkiriH 
Kaleigb 
I \ ViLdictive 

i 


1013 


{ Aurora ^ 
Galatea 
Inconstant 
Royalist 
PeneloiiG 
Phaeton 
Undaunted 


f Champion 
' Caroline 
Cordelia 
Com us 
Cleopatra 
Conquest 
Calliope 
l^Carysfort 


913- 

1014 


War 


War 


Danae 

Dauntless 

Dragon 

I ‘CS) atch 

Diomede 

Delhi 

Dunedin 

Durban 




^Cardiff 

Coventry 

Curlew 

Cairo 

Colombo 

Capetown 

Calcutta 

Ceres. 

Carlisle 


i « 


Armour 


® ; o 


/ Birmingham 
( Lowestoft . 


1 Tons 
• ! J 5,440 


1 


/Kflingham . . ^ 

I Frobisher . . I 

[ Hawkins . . ^ 9,750 


I 

incheslnches 

1 '•« 

— I 2 

I [3 
1 .^2 
I a? 


Main Ari^ament 


9 Gin. 


t 

3,500 




; /' 4,750 


3 Gin. ; 4 4in, 


3 j 12 Gin.; 8 4in. 


V f,190 ! 3 


GCin, ; 2 31n 


5‘6in. j 52 Sin 


'•gj 

,1- 


•2 


I 7 7 Ain. ; 8 Sin. . i G 


rs ^ ^ 

0} ^ ft 
« 0) 

^ o o 

W 

... _#♦. 


25,000 


Kpots 

25 


G\000 ; 30 


40,000 ; 28*5 


40,000 


28 T) 


12 


40,000 


40,000 


29 


29 


Royal Canadian Navy. 
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Light Cruisers — (continued). 


^ a 


Name 


War 


yrCuraooi 
'^u/lleaon 
Calypso 
Caradoc 
Concord 
Centaur 
\\ Cambrian . 
I Canterbury 
I Constance . 
Castor 

I Enterprise 
j v Emerald . 


I Hermes i . 
Eagle 1 
Argus 1 . . 


lOlG 


Pegasus ^ 


1919 

1915 


Princess Mar- 
garet 

Anzac ^ 


-2 q 

.2 a 

* 

1 Ar 

w 

! • 

nour 

q 

a 

o 

to 

s 

Main Armament 

i o 

1 S 9 
! 0*q 

: 

Indicated 
or shaft 
Horse-podrer 

Max, Speed 

• Toil's 

i^che^ inches 




KnoU 

lf,120 

— 

— 

5 Gin. ; 2 3in. 

4 

40,000 

29 

j ^ 


, 



<• 









1 3,750 

“ 


5 6in. ; 2 Sin. 

2 

40,000 

28*5 

1 

J 


- 

4 Cin. ; 1 4in. 

0 

40,000 

28*5 

\ 7,550 

' 1 

3 

- ■ 

J 7 Gin. ; 2 4in. AA 

12 

j 

80,000 

32-5 

10.400 

- 

- 

10 5-5in. ; 4 4in. A A 

I 

1 

40,000 

25 

2G,200 

- 

! 

— 

! 

j 

55,000 

24 

5,000 

- 

- i 

4 4ln. AJt 

i 

20,000 

20*7 

3,070 

- 

- ^ 

4 12pr. 2 AA 

j 

9,500 

- 

5,070 

- i 

- ' 

2 4*7in. 

- 

1 

15,000 1 

22*5 

1,660 

! 

- 

4 4in. 

! 

1 4 

86,000 

34 


1 Seaplane carriers. The Eagle was built as the Alniirun.lj Cochrane, battleship, but 
was taken over in an early stage by the British Navy and completed for her present use. 

" Mice layer, Iloyal Australian Navy, llotilla leader. 


There are also cruisers and other vessels employed as depot ships, store- 
ships, repair ships, mine-sweepers, fleet sweeping sloops and otherwise as 
auxiliaries. 

The destroyers of the post-war Fleet are of the following classes ; flotilla 
leaders, 1670-1800 tons, 31-36 ’5 knots 1.5, including one Australian ; V claiJs, 
1325 tons, 65 ; S class, 930-1075 tons, 65 (including 5 Australian); MR class, 
1085 tons, 8; R class, 900-1065 tons, 46; Paramatta class (Australia) 4; 
M class (Canada), 2 ; total number 205. Also about 60 torpedo-boats. 

The submarines were of succes«iive classes. E class (660-800 tons) 14 ; 
H class (440 -600 tons) 23; K class (1880-2660 tons) 7; L class (890-1070 
tons) 32; M class (not described-^ne 12in. gun) 3 ; R class (420-500 tons) 
10 ; total number 89 ; in addition 8 Dominion submarines. The E and other 
classes- are being reduced, and the total number (excluding Dominion) will be 
about 70. , 

Dominion Navies , — Lord Jellicoe made a tour of the Dominions with 
the object of arriving at an understanding with the Governments on 
the naval defence of the Empire. His report presented to the Qoveni- 
ment of Australia Emphasized the desirability of the Commonwealth becoming 
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self-contained in regard to shipbuilding and the nfinufacture of guns, 
mountings, explosives, and aircraft. He considered tliat the interests of »tho 
Empire were likely to demand within the next five years a Far Eastern Fleet 
comprising vessels of the Royal Navy, the East Indian Squadron, and tl^o 
Australian, Canadian, and I^ew Zealand Navies. This Fleet would consist 
of at least 8 modern battleships, 8 battle- cruisers, 10 light cruisers, 40 
destroyers, and 36- submarines. The total cost foi* fnaintenance was esti- 
mated at 19,750,000/. The Imperial Cabiifet {July, 1921) left on record its 
view that co-operation among the conslitiAnt parts of t^^e Empire is necessary, 
but that the details must be left to the Dominion Parliaments and recom- 
mendations be deferred until after the Washington Conference. 

The Royal Australian Njpvy, in additiop to the snips named in the lists 
above, has 4 destroyers of the River class and 5 of the S class, 6 S class sub- 
marines and various sloops and other vessels * 

The New Zealand Navy, in addition to the Chatham, lias the Laburnum, 
Sloop, and the Philomel as a training ship. 

The Royal Canadian Navy, in addition to the Aurora, has 2 M class 
destroyers and 2 H class submarines. 


III. Air Force. 

In May, 1912, the Royal Flying Corps first came into existence. It was 
then divided into two wingsf the Royal Naval Air Service and the Royal Flying 
Corps, administered by the Admiralty and War Office respectively, while a 
joint Air Committee was formed, consisting of representatives of both 
services, to secure co-operation. The powers of this body were limited, and it 
failed to secure its object. A second Committee, formed in February, 1916, 
was equally unsuccessful. It was followed by an Air Board in May, 1916, and 
by a second Air Board in January, 1917. Both of these had inadequate powers. 
On January 2, 1918, an Air Ministry was formed, and the control of the 
Royal Air Force was vested in an Air Council analogous to the Army Council. 
The Air Minister was gif.'en the stiitus of a Secretary of State and became 
President of the Council. In April, 1918, the naval and military wings were 
amalgamated, under the Ministry of the Air, as the Royal Air Force. From 
April, 1919, to April, 1921, the Secretary .ship of State was held by a 
Minister who also filled another office, and the direct charge of the Air 
Ministry was placed in the hands of an Under-Secretary of State, who 
became Vice-President of the Air Council. In April, 1921, a separate 
S^bretary of State for Air was appointed. 

The Air Council is composed of the Secretary for Air, who is President, 
the Under-Secretary for Air, who is Vice-President, the Chief of the Air Staff, 
the Controller-General of Civil Aviation, the Director-General of Supply and 
Research, two additional Members of Council, and the Secretary of the Air 
Ministry. Under the direction of the Secretary for Air, the Under-Secretary 
for Air is lusponsible for Finance and the control of landed property of the 
Ministry ; the Chief of the Air Staff is responsible for plans of operations, for 
the collection and distribution of i^telligdace, for the training and organiza- 
tion of the Air Service, for personnel, equipment, and medical services ; the 
Director-General of Supply and Research is re.<>pon3ible for design, research, 
armament, the supply of aircraft, aild aeronautical inspection ; the Controller- 
General of Civil Aviation is responsible for the control and development 
of civil aviation, for the organization of air routes and for Meteorological 
ii? formation. 
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The Force coiisisJlj of the Royal Air Force, the Air Force Reserve, and the 
Territorial Air Force. The establishment of the Royal Air Force for the year 
1921-22 is 30,880 exclusive of those serving in India, who are paid for by the 
Government of India. The Air Force is organised into commends as 
tollows : — 

I. United Kingdo^ : (a) Inland Area, (6) Coastal Area, (c) Irish Wing, 
{d) Cranwell, (e) Halton. , 

II. Overseas ; {a) Middle East' A^ea, (6) India, (c) Mediterranean Group, 

((i?) Rhine. ‘ 

Aieas arc subdivide^ into groups and wings, a certain number of squad- 
rons being allotted to each grou^ or wing. Squadrons are subdivided into 
flights. 

The Air Estimates for 1921-22 amount to gross 18,926,600/. ; appropria- 
tions in aid 621,500?. ; net 18,305,000?. Estimates for 1922-23 amount to 
10,000,000/. The Royal Air Force is assisting in the garrisoning of Irak and- 
Palestine. 

From the opening of Civil Aviation in May 1920 down to December 1920, 
Ihitish Aircraft had flown 1,556,000 miles. The total number of passengers 
carried was 106,712 and the goods carried weighed 167 tons. The number of 
accidents w'as 48 but 20 of these did not involve injury. The rate of passengers 
killed was OTO per 1,000 and of injured 0T5 per 1,000. 


Production and Industry. 

I. Agriculture. 

General distribution of the surface in 1920 (Woods and Plantations in 
1913) 


Divisions 

Total surface 
(excluding 
water) 

Woods and 
plantations 
(1913) 

Mountain 
and heath 
grazing land 

Permanent 

pasture 

. . - 

Arable land 


Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

England 

Wales . 

32,380,000 

1,607,000 

2,732,000 

12,007,000 

11,181,000 

4,751,000 

187,000 

1,430,000 

1,820,000 

889,00^ 

Scotland . . | 

19,070,000 

852,000 1 

9,134.0003 1 

1,3?>9,000 

3,880,000 

Ireland . 

20,247,000 

296.000 J 

— 2 

9,122,000 4 

5,271,000 4 

Isle of Man . . | 

; 141,000 

1,400 

! 85,000 1 

! 17,000 

72,000 

Channel Islands . 

44,000 

1 

200 

2,000 

1 10,000 

21,000 

Total . 

76,639,000 

3 033,600 

13,333,000 

21,995,000 

20,764,000 


1 Area in 19t4. 

“ Corresponding figures not available. 

Area 'n 19^ 7. , 

4 Area in 1918. • 


Distribution of the cultivatjcd area, and the number of live-stock in the 
United iCingdom ; — 
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1913 

1918 o. 

1910 

1920 

1921 

- 

( pre-war) 





Cultivated area : 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Corn “crops ^ . 

8,211,641 

10,9f>0,085 

10,105,323 

9,379,614 

8,902,30! 

Green crops - . 

3,984,734 

4,065,164 

3,894,590 

4,085,588 

3,779,958 

Flax ^ . 

f)9.953 

163,093 

115,039 

151,136 

48,097 

Hops'* 

3.5,676 

15,666 

16,745 

‘ 21,002 

25,133 

Small fruit 

100,094'' 

90.939-' 

■ 84.837= 

87,439 

100,751 

Haro fallow . I 

396,472 

4]4,12’4 1 

[ 657,885 

^ 573,962 

512f910 

Clover and ma- 
ture grasses . 
Permanent pas- ! 

6,643,146 

5,520,796 

i 

1 

] " 
61,452,000 

1 31,774,000 


ture 

27,309,188 

25,045,981 : 


1 ^ 


ToUl 

46,740,904 

46,266,748 146,326,000 

46,073,000 



1 Cora crops are wheat, barley or here, oats, rye, bi-ans, peas. 

Green crops are mainly potatoes, turnips and swedes, mangold, cabbage, kohl-rabi, 
rape, vetches or tares. 3 Mainly in Ireland, 

4 All in England. Produce 1021, 22-1,000 cwt. ^ including Irish orchards. 



1 1913 

G'^e-war) 

191S 1 

1919 j 1020 

1921 

Live Stock : 
Horses^ 
Cattle 

Sheep 

rigs 

Number 

1,874,264 

11,936,600, 

27,629,206 

3,305,771 

Number 1 
1,916,347 
12,311,149 
27,062,681 
2,809,215 

Number | Number 
1,914,933 1 1,884,902 
12,491,427 ! 11,770,274 
' 25,119,220: 23,407,072 
^ 2,925,093; 3,113,314 

Number 

2,137,200 

11,887,000 

23,749,500 

3,116,500 


1 Horses lor agriculture, rnares kept for breeding, and unbroken horses 
Details of the principal crops are given in the following table for 
England and Wales, Scotland, and Ireland separately : — 




Barley 





Turnips 1 


— 

Wheat 

or 

Oats 

Beaus 

Peas 

Potatoes 

and 

Mangold 

Hay 

England and 


Bere 

A 

CREAOE 

Tuo 

LTSAND 

VCRKS. 

Hwedes 


Wales : 










1913 1 

1,702 

1.559 

1.975 

250 

128 

442 

1,053 

410 

0,770 

1918 

2,r.57 

1,501 

2,780 

242 

128 

034 

000 

400 

5,745 

1910 

2,221 

1,510 

2,504 

274 

132 

475 

083 

800 

5,072 

1020 

l,s75 

1,037 

2,260 

210 

120 

r>45 

088 

384 

0,000 

1921 

1,070 

1 .430 

2,147 

237 

100 

558 

803 

374 

*5,810 

Stoiland : 








1018 1 

55 

108 

938 

6 

0-2 

149 

432 

1-8 

572 

1018 

70 

153 

1,244 

7 

O-*! 

100 

397 

2-0 

538 

1919 

80 

174 

1,111 

7 

0-4 

155 

427 

2 6 

512 

1920 

1 54 

' 204 

1,032 

1 ® 

0 4 

162 

425 

1 8 

577 

1021 

Ireland : 

05 

171 

1,012 

5 

0-4 

# 

154 

411 

1 1'8 

554 

1913 1 

34 

173 

1,010 

1-3 

02 

582 

277. 

79 

2,4S2 

lOlS 

157 

185 

1 .5S0 

1-8 

0-4 

! 702 

204 

98 

2,470 

1910 

70 

180 

1,442 

1*4 

0-3 

' 580 ’ 

273 

75 

2,520 

1020 

50 

207 

1,832 

1*4 

0-3 

j 584 

277 

77 ! 

1 2,518 

1921 

U. Kingdom : 

43 

175 

1,254 

1-4 

0-3 

e 

508 

i 2C0 

1 

70 

2,370 

19131 

1 i,7ro 

i 17080 

3,002 

266 

128 

^ 1,173 

1,758 

500 

: 9,824 

1018 

; 2,703 

1 1,839 

5,004 

' 251 

128 

1,305 

1.C70 

484 

0,500 

1910 

1 2,371 

' 1,K70 

5,117 

281 

132 

1 219 

j 1,083 

473 

8,734 

1920 

! 1,979 

i 2,018 

4,680 

25.3 

130 

1,201 

1,600 
i 1,570 

463 

9,164 

8,734 

1921 

1 2,084 

: 1,782 

4,413 

i; 

j 243 1 107 

Pre-War year. 

1,220 

45^ 
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Barley 

! M ! 

Ill 

Turnips 

! 1 

— 

Wheat ' or 

Oats 1 Beans , Peas Potatoes 

and 

Mangold i Huy 

i 


Berc 

111 ) 

Hwedes 1 


Total Pkoduce. 


England and 

1,000 

1,000; 

1,000 

Qnatrs, 

^,000 

1,000 

1,000 

! 1,000 

1 1,000 

; 1,000 

Wales : 

Qnatrs 

jQuatrs. 

Quatrs. 

Quatrs. 

Tons 

Toils 

Tons 

1 Ton.s 

1P13 1 

0,042 

I 6,323 
6,0o0 

.0,378 


422 

2.895 

12,704 

7,011 

0,052 

1918 

10,530 

11,339 

889 

439 

4,209 

12,018 

8,2.31 

6,7>0 

191<) 

7,070 

5,474j 

11,417 

655 

441 

2,733 

11,150 

6,204 

5.186 

lt)2u 

0,609 

6,337 

10,740 

957 

444 

3,151 

14,193 

7,3"7 

.8,211 

1921 

8,723 

5,300 

10,022 

778 

313 

l.,958 

6,011 

0,284 

5,330 

Scotland : 










1013 1 

' l'83 

021 

4,502 

28 

0-G 

071 

7,3.30 

30 

047 

1018 

402 

677 

6,457 

33 

0-3 

1,151 

5,514 

49 

81S 

1010 

3 S3 

764 

5,305 

S3 

0-2 

832 

7,146 

43 

712 

1020 

260 

973 

5,157 

27 

0-3 

1,2.37 

7,092 

29 

942 

1021 

321 

730 

4,793 

19 

0-3 

1,040 

7,132 

36 

786 

Ireland : 










1013 1 

' 102 

000 

0,780 

8 

0-9 

3,730 

5,180 

1,029 

.5,396 

1018 

711 

1,003 

10,400 

0 

1-5 

3,8n3 

5,303 

2,041 

4,728 

1019 

300 

1 975 

8,773 

— 

— 

2,747 

4,487 

1,432 

4,810 

5,547 

1020 

175 

I 903 

0 700 

— 

— 

1,980 

4,107 

1,240 

1021 

181 

714 

5,708 

— 

— 

2,550 

3,882 

1,510 

3,253 

U. Kingdom : 










1013 1 

7,087 

8,204 

20,000 

054 

423 

7,605 

25,313 

9,276 

15,305 

1918 

11,643 

7, 700 

31,100 

031 

411 

9, *.23 

22.835 

10,321 

12,332 

1019 

8,605 

7,213 

25,405 

888=* 

442 a 

6,312 

22,702 

7,760 

10,708 

1020 

7,104 

8,211 

22 609 

984 =» 

444 a 

0,374 ; 

25.992 

8,f.82 

14,700 

1021 

9,225 

0,702 

20,. 583 

797 = 

313 *! 

0.554 

17,025 

7,830 ' 

9,38.3 


Yield Per Acre. 


England and 

Bushls. 

Bushls. 1 Bushls 

Bushls. 1 Buslils. 1 Tons 

Tons 

1 Tons 

. Tons 

Wales : 
1913 1 

31-23 

.32 45 

38-00 28-30 

1 

i 26*40 

0 55 

12,20 

! 18 15 

' 1-31 

1918 

32-0 

82-4 

41-3 

29-4 

: 27-5 

6-0 

13-2 

; 20-0 

1 1-18 

1919 

28-7 

29 0 

35-6 

25-0 

1 20-7 

5-7 

1 11-4 

16-0 

' 0-90 

1920 

28 5 

31-0 

37-9 

31*1 

27 4 

5-8 

1 14*4 

i 10-0 

1-30 

1921 

35-3 

20-0 

87-3 

26-2 

23*7 

5-3 

7-4 

1(3*8 

; 0-92 

Scotland : 

1913 1 

41-32 

37-15 

38 40 

37 37 

24-60 

0-51 

10 '96 

10-84 

1-65 

1918 

40 05 

35 4.3 

41-53 

.30-55 

25-47 

0 - 79 

13-90 

10-22 

1-52 

1910 

38-5 

35-2 

38-2 

39 4 

IS 0 

5-4 

10-8 

17-0 

1-29 

1920 

38-2 

38 1 

40-0 

37-6 

25-7 

7-0 

18-1 

10-4 

1 63 

1921 

30-4 

34*6 

37-9 

31-7 

20 0 

0-8 

17-4 

20-0 

1-53 

Ireland : 

19131 

1 

' 38-00 

44-43 ; 

51-71 

48-78 

32-40 

6*42 

18-70 

20 04 

2 17 

1918 

1 30-2 

43-4 ! 

52-7 

40*9,. 

28-4 

5-5 

18-0 

20 9 

1-9 

1919 

1 35-1 1 

41-8 1 

48-7 

— 

— 

4-7 

10-4 

19-1 

1-9 

1920 

‘ 27 9 

34 9 ; 

40-3 


— 

3-4 

14-0 

i 16-1 

1 2-2 

1021 

i 33-7 

i 

32-7 ' 

1 

30-8 

— 

”* 1 

4-5 

14-0 

19-2 

1-4 

U. Kingdom : 
1913 1 

! 

[ 31-07 

1 

.34-01 

41-72 

28-60 

20*41 ! 

i 

0-48 1 

14-40 

18-54 

r.57 

1018 

1 33-3 

33 8 

1 44*5 

-.9 I 

27*5 j 

0-1 ( 

,14-3 

20-0 

1-4 

1010 

20-2 

30-9 

89-9 

25-3 

20*7 2 1 

5 2 ' 

130 i 

10 5 

1*2 

1920 

28-7 

3-J-l 

I 39-1 

31-23 

27*42 1 

4-0 j 

15-4 

18-5 

1-0 

1921 

35-4 

30-4 

1 87*3 

26-22 

23*02 ( 

5*1 ! 

11-2 

17-2 

1*7 


1 Pre-War year. 


* Excluding Ireland. 
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For the quantities of cereals and litre stock iinporteS, see under Commerce, 
The live stock in Ireland in 1921 numbered: Horses, 555,000 ; n^ules 
andiennets, 27,000; asses, 230,000; cattle, 5,197,000 ; sheep, 8,708,000*; 
pigs, 977,000 ; goats, 261,000 ; poultry (1918), 24,424,000. ^ ^ • 

The number of holdings in Great Britain (from 1 acre upwards) is given 
as follows for 1921 : — 


Size of Holdings, 1921 

• 

England an^ li5fale.s 

f 

Scotland 

• 

Great Britain 

<r 

1— 5 acres 

81,217 

V 7,374 


5— 50 ,, 

t. 197,120 ^ 

32,923 

230,049 

50—300 ,, 

Over 300 acres 

128,843 ^ 

23,105 

152,038 .. 

12,947 

2,511 1 

15,458 

Total 

420,133 

7(3,003 

490,13(3 


Tlie Small Holdings and Allotments Act, 1908, makes the County 
Councils and the Councils of County Boroughs responsible for the pro- 
vision of small holdings (each covering from one to 50 acres, or even 
more), and allotments (each up to live acres in area). Up to the end of 
1914 the total quantity of land acquired for small holdings by the various 
local authorities in England and Wales was 198,104 acres, let to 13,327 
individual tenants and 5 associations ; and the land acquired for allotments 
was 33,522 acres, let to 1^0,526 individual tenants and 52 associations. On 
the 1st May, 1918, there were estimated to be about 1,400,000 allotments in 
England and AValcs. Before the war there were about 500,000. 


Irk LAN I). 

Number and Size of Holdings in the year 1918 : — 


Size of Holdings 

Leiustcr 

Munster 

Ulster 

Connaught 

Ireland 

Not exceeding 1 acre . 


38,809 

33,403 

33,895 

8,717 i 

114,824 

Above 1 and not excetdint 5 acres 

12,752 

9,327 

15 964 

8,302 1 

46,345 


10 „ 

10,317 

7,983 

27,480 

18,747 i 

64,627 


15 ,, 

8,1(32 

6,870 

24,810 

10,411 i 

59,262 


30 „ 

17,906 

2(J,072 

48,496 

30,498 ! 

122,972 

M 30 ,, ,, 

50 ,, 

13,224 

20,486 

24,683 

14,594 i 

72,987 

00 ,, ,, 

100 ,, 

13,132 

22,374 , 

15,540 

6,629 i 

57,675 

» 100 ,, ,, 

200 „ 

6,929 

9,885 

4,123 , 

2,338 ' 

23,275 

>> 200 ,, „ 

500 „ 

2,947 ' 

2,897 1 

1,145 : 

],1()1 : 

8,150 

Above 500 acres . 


657 

472 : 

322 j 

517 

yj68 

Total No. of Holdings. 

124,835 

133.769 

196,467 1 

116,914 i 

571,985 


The above figures are not comparable with those published for years prior to IIUO. 
In many cases farms in Ireland extend into two or more townlands, and in former years 
that portion of a farm in each town land was enumerated as a separate holding. The total 
number of holdings published was therefore somewhat too large. A change was made in 
the method of enumeration in 1010, and the present figures are believed to be a very close 
approximation for the year 191S. 

Of the holdings in 1918, 372,815 wj^e owned and 199,170 rented. The 
571,985 holdings in 1918 were in the hands of 561,807 separate occupiers. 

The Irish Land^Acts are of two classes— The Fair Rent Acts, and the 
Land Purchase Acts/’ The Fair B-ont Acts commenced with Mr. Gladstone’.s 
Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1881, which gave the Irish Tenant the ‘3 Fs' — 
Fair Rent, Free Sale and Fixity of Tenure. Under this Act, the great body 
of agricultural tenants had Fair Rents judicially determined. The rent is 
fixed by the Land Commission for terms of 15 years, and, on the expiration 
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of each term, a new rent may be fixed for another term* Up to March 31, 
192u, the number of Fair Rents fixed under the Irish Land Acts for a First 
Statutory Term was 382,975, with an average reduction of 20*7 per pent, 
ou previous rents ; for a Second Statutory Term, 144,094, with an average 
reduction of 19*3 per cent, on first term rents ; and for a Third Statutory 
Term, 6,032, with an average reduction of 9*1 percent, on second term rents. 

The Land Purchase . xts corgmenced with the ‘ Bright Clauses ’ of the 
Act of 1870, but the system was g^es^tly extended by the * Ashbourne Act' 
of 1835, under which 9,992,636^ cash was advanced for Land Purchase. A 
new system was adopted under Mr. Balfour’s Act of 1891, which created a 
special Land Stock for Lmd Purchase purposes. Under the Irish Land Act of 
1903 cash advances are made to enable tenants to purchase their holdings 
under the superdsion of three Estates Commissioners, the money for advances 
being raised oy the issue of Land Stock bearing interest at 2J per cent. The 
State is secured by a Guarantee Fund which consists of the various Funds 
voted by Parliament for Irish Local purposes. The Land Stock could not be 
issued except at a large discount, and the Land Act of 1909 provided that for 
future purchasers the money may bo raised by the issue of a 3 per cent, stock, 
and in making advances the Treasury may give the vendor such stock instead 
of paying cash. Under this Act the Congested Districts Board was recon- 
stituted, the area of its work extended and its income increased. Compulsory 
]) 0 wcvs of purchase were also given to the Estates Commissioners and the 
Congested Districts Board. 

The total amount of the purchase money for ''’diich advances have been 
made under the Irish Land Purchase Acts, 1870 to 1909, up to March 31, 
1920, was 108,795,258/., of which 106,933,839/. was advanced, aud 
1,861,419/. was lodged in cash by purchasers. In addition, 4,609,131/. 
was advanced to that date by the Land Commission to Rural District 
Councils, for the erection of labourers’ cottages, under the Labourers' 
(Ireland) Acts. 

In England and JEales^ the Board of Agriculture make grants for, and, 
to some extent, supervise vocational education and scif^ntific research in 
agriculture. In 1916-17 these grants totalled 76,177/. (against 98,646/. 
in 1915-16), largely from the Development Fund (see below). The Board 
of Agriculture for Scotland dispenses certain grants for the development and 
improvement of agriculture, including agricultural education and research, 
in that country. In Ireland the Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction provides itinerant lecturers who give instruction in agriculture, 
horticulture, bee-keeping, butter- making, poultry -keeping, Ac. There are 
3 agricultural stations where farm apprenticeships are provided, and nume- 
rous agricultural schools and colleges. There are also winter agricultural 
classes and schools of rural domestic economy. 

Under the Development and Road Improvement Funds Acts, 1909 and 
1910, there arc eight “Development Commissioners,” appointed to advise 
the Treasury in the administration of a national fund for the development 
of agriculture, fisheries, forestry, and analogous resources of the United 
Kingdom. The total sum guaranteed to the Fund was 2,900,000/. ; interest on 
investments, and other receipts, up to 31 March, 1920, made the total 
available funds, 3,54t,000/. In 19^50-21 a further l,Q0i),000/. was voted to 
the Fund, but was surrendered back to the Exchequer. The balance in the 
Fund on March 31, 1921, was 795,457/., against which were outstanding 
liabilities estimated at 550,000/., leaving 250,000/. for annual advances to 
meet thetsost of existing schemes (estimated at 250,000/. to 300,000/.), and 
for any new schemes. 

F 2 
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Forestry , — The woodland area of Gfv^at Britain in 1908 was 2,781,963 acres 
(England, 1,720,330 ; Wales, 186,723 ; and Scotland, 874,910). Include?! in 
these*. figures are 127,509 acres of plantations, ^.e., land planted within the 
preceding 10 years (England, 72,008 ; Wales, 11,355 ; and Scotland, 44,146). 
In Irelana in 1918, 289,944 acres were under woods and plantations. 

II. FLsiiEiii:RS. 


Quantity and value of fish of British taking Jaiidcd in the United 
Kingdom (excluding salmon, except that figures for England and Wales 
include sea-caught salmon and sra-trout) : — L 


r 

1913 1 

^1918 

1910 

1920 

19212 


Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

1 Ji'ous 

Tons 

England and Wales . 

807,010 

234.050 

515,423 

1 720,221 

558,730 

Scotland 

i 362,004 

165,463 

208,443 

316,386 

200,010 

Ireland 

33,820 

31,838 

40,337 

1 33,595 

20,421 

U.K. (excluding shell-fish) . 

1,204,433 

431,351 

I 854,203 

' 1,070,202 

1 ... . 

830,161 


£ 

£ 1 

£ 

i £ 

£ 

England and Wales . . . : 

10,009,326 

14,147,810 

18,495,216 

21,202,521 

15,998,068 

Scotland j 

3,723.367 

5,091,593 

6,063.739 

i 6,522,062 

4,910,604 

Ireland. 

274,625 

880,197 

718,706 

1 535,044 

308,588 

U.K. (excluding shell-fish) . 

14,027,308 ; 

21,010.100 

25,277,661 

28,260,527 

21,217,260 

U.K. Shell-fish . . 0 . 

463,642 1 

543,082 ! 

691,067 

1 783,700 

684,257 


1 Pre-War year. - Provisional figures. 


Statistics for 1919 of fishing boats registered under Part IV of the Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1894 : — 



1 Boats on Register on 1 

1 1 

Boats 

; Estimated number of 


December 31, 

1919 

I Total : 

employed men and boy.s employed 





Net 

at some 

i in sea-fishing 

i 


Number 


Ton- 

time 



, 





nago 

during 

; Regular . 


i 

Skllinlj 

Steam 

i Total 


year 

fishermen . 

Others 

England and ! 






; i 


Woles . 

5,824 

3,761 

! 0,585 

107,555 

8,208 

34,568 j 

7,398 

Scotland . 

6.226 

2.017 

1 8,143 

112,048 

6,934 

24,059 

3,159 

Ireland 

4,214 

600 

1 4,814 

24,026 

3,457 

7,366 ' 

9,022 

Isle of Man . 

161 

00 

1 260 

1,860 

205 

404 ' 

185 

Channel Islands 

247 ! 

40 

287 

745 

279 

i “<04 ; 

183 

Total, 1010 . 1 

15,672 

7,417 

* 23,080 

|336,234 

10,173 

i 66,801 j 

19,897 


Imports and Exports of iish into and from the United Kingdom are given 
as follows. The imports represent fish of foreign taking or preparation, and 
are therefore not included in the table above giving fish of British taking 
landed in the United Kingdom : — 


- 

1913 

(Pre-War) 

1918 

1919 

1920 

19211 


Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Imports (fresh, cured or salted) 

184,000 

4150,000 

148,000 

137,000 

14L000 

Exports of United Kingdom 
produce (fresh, cured, salted) 

5.%, 000 

19,000 

130,000 

199.000 

288,000 

Ditto (herrings only) 

498,000 

9,000 

116,000 

162,000 

250,000 

Re-exports (fish of foreign and 
colonial origin) 

27,000 

11,000 

18,000 

i 

! 20,000 

. 14,000 


I Provisional figures. 
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III. Mining and Metals. 

General summary of the mineral production of the United Kingdom in 
1919 and 1920 


Description of Mincra’ 


Alum ' .le . 

Arsenical pyrites . 

Arsenic . 

Barium (compounds) 
ilauxite . 

1 ^ 0 ;:^ ore . 

Chalk . 

Chert, flint, <tc. 

Chromite of iron 
(Uays and shale 
Coal .... 
(Copper ore and juecipitale 
Fluorspar 
Cold ore 
Gravel and sinl 
Cypsum . 

Igneous rocks 
Iron ore 
Iron pyrites . 

Lead ore 

Lignite .... 

Limestone (other than chalk) 
Mangauc.se ord 
Natural Gas , . (cub. ft.) 

Ochre, umber, &c. 

Oil shale .... 

Petroleum .... 
Salt 

Sandstone .... 

Slate 

Soapstone .... 
Sulphate of strontia 
Tin ore (dressed) . 

Tungsten ores 

Uranium oi .i .... 
Zinc ore 


Totals 


1 




1919 


1920 


Value at tlie 


1 Value at the 

Quantity 

Mine.s and 

Quantity 

i Mines and 


Quarries 

I Quarries 

Tons 

£ 

Tons 

£ 

■1,848 

546 

5,539 

623 

7r> 

0«7 

1,178 

7,212 

2, 27 

100,222 

1,997 

110,873 

C0,0S7 

198,650 

64,150 

: 207,218 

0,221 

2,811 

11,020 

! 3,443 

3,oir> 

701 

2,179 

1,127 

2,029,400 

241,863 

3,747,165 

444,490 

00,082 

15,348 

84,303 

35,200 

160 

150 

1,100 

1,100 

7,765,905 

2,368,522 

11,030,418 

3,648,213 

229,779,517 

314,113,100 

229,532,081 

896,872,423 

372 

10,973 

275 

0,019 

36,800 

36,262 

64,683 

57,242 

— 

— 

1 

150 

2,048,427 

330,421 

2,757.052 

- 532.233 

220,003 

138,205 

280.978 

190,353 

4,387,703 

1,720,932 

5,020,091 

2,692,913 

12, 254, 196 

7,428,300 

12,700,895 

9,956,820 

7,836 

7,80. 

6,659 

, 8,303 

13,868 j 

250,377 

15,309 

325,174 

i 


150 

i 180 

0,537,495 

2,431,627 

11,227,817 

1 3, 519, .506 

12,078 

20,111 

12,875 

' 26,901 

90,000 

— 

95,000 

) 

10,547 , 

17,483 

15,637 

! 29,708 

2,763,875 : 

1,607,050 

2,812,582 

2,081,307 

216 

4,.v37 

375 

! 8,4,37 

1,908,080 i 

2,070,011 

2,158,370 

; 2,408.355 

l,G90,s53 i 

971,329 

2,183,810 

1 1,606,493 

104,098 

844,304 

216,200 ' 

1 1,706,188 

088 ' 

1,011 

301 1 

900 

1,872 : 

4,210 

4,183 1 

3,638 

6,160 * 

078,823 

4,858 1 

763,1.54 

160 i 

19,255 

94 

8,524 

— ! 

— 

60 ! 

1,800 

6,933 

62,202 

5,004 i 

83,815 

276,384,743 

335,078,340 

284,601,174 

427,444,884 

90,0001 i 


95,0001 1 


Cubic feet of 

natural gas. 




The metals obtainable from the ores produced in 1920 were : — Copper, 127 
tons, value 13,664^. ; iron, 3,052,692 tons, 50,182,532^. ; lead, 10,961 tons, 
419,030/.; silver, 76,344 oz., 19,583/. ; tin, 3,065 tons, 907,483/. ; zinc, 1,655 
tons, 74,847/. ; total value, 51,617,286/. 

The total number of persons ordinarily employed at all mines under the 
Coal and Metalliferous Mines Repnlation Acts during 1920 was 1,270,000, 
The number of mines at work was 3,349. 1,003,000, persons (males) worked 
underground, and 258,000 males end 9,000 females above ground. The 
number employed at quairu-s under the Quarries Act was 68,000 (excluding 
persons occa5/o7ia//y employed), of whom 44,000 (including 89 females) worked 
inside the quarries, and 24,000 (including 256 females) outside. The number 
of quarries at work was 5,479. 

Professor H. S. Jevoiis has estimated the resources of British coal in 
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1915, within 4,000 feet of the surface^^^at 197,000 million tons. Coal raised 
in the United Kingdom, and coal, coke, and patent fuel exported *(the 
figur^ in the following tables, for the war pei iod, exclude coal exporte*d 
from Government stores, etc.) : — ♦ 


Tear 


1913 

19l!i 

191(3 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 » 


Coal raised 


Tons 


287.430.000 
2:)3, 206,000 

256.348.000 

248.499.000 

227.749.000 

229.780.000 

229.532.000 
163,000,000 


Value 


£> 

145.536.000 
157,S3f,000 

200.015.000 

207.787.000 

238.241.000 

314.113.000 

396.872.000 


Coal, Coke, etc., exported 

j ^ 

Tcjps Value 


Bunkers for 
ships in 
foreign trade i 

- 


76.688.000 
45,77^000 

41.158.000 

37.801.000 

34.174.000 

38.467.000 

28.863.000 

26.247.000 


V3, 660, 000 

38.824.000 

50.671.000 , 

51.341.000 ♦' 

52.416.000 

92.298.000 
120,319,000 , 

46.370.000 ! 


211032.000 

13.631.000 

12.988.000 

10.228.000 
8,750,000 

12 , 021,000 

13,923,000 

n ,060,000 


1 Not included in exports. Bunkers for 8liip.s in foreign and coastwise trade, and 
Admiralty shipments totalled 38J million tons in 1917 and 84j million tons In 1918. 

• There was a stoppage of coal mining during the three months April to June, 1921. 


In the year 1920, the coal available for liome consumption is estimated to 
have been 185,800,000 tons, some of the principal uses being : Railways, for 
locomotive purposes, 13,837,000 tons ; gas works and coke ovens, 37,409,000 
tons; manufacture of pig4rou, 2,062,000 tons (plus 10,071,000 tons of coke); 
colliery engines and minors, 23,793,000 tons; bunkers for sliips lu coasting 
trade, 1,705,000 tons. 

Exports of coal, 1921, from United Kingdom to countries named :-~ 


Countries 

Weight 

Value 1 

Countries 

Weight 

Value 


Tons 

£ i 


Tons 

£ 

France . . . 

6,396,000 

11,148,000 i 

Belgium . . . 

618,000 

850,000 

Italy .... 

2, 8891900 

6,998,000 ' 

India .... 

532,000 

809,000 

Denmark . . 

1,804,000 

2,987,000 ! 

Algeria . . . 

455,000 

712,000 

Holland . . 

1,788,000 

2,566,000 , 

Portugal . . 

436,000 

705,000 

Sweden . . . 

1,233,000 

1,973,000 1! 

Gibraltar. . . 

368,000 

655,000 

Spain .... 

1,021,000 

1,914,000 1 

Greece . . . 

249,000 

1 402,000 

Egypt . . . 

1,018,000 

1,889,000 : 

: Brazil . . . 

242,000 

1 868,000 

Argentina . . 

887,000 

1,. 573,000 : 

Uruguay 

222,000 

1 430,000 

Germany . . 

818,000 

965,000 . 

Malta & Gozo . 

206,000 

1 439,000 

Norway . . . 

f 

694,000 

1,124,000 i 

1 

Cauaries . . . 

160,000 

i 242,000 

1 


Export of coal, coke and manufactured fuel from the principal ports, 
1921 


Ports 

Tons 

Value 

Ports 

Tons 

Value 

Cardiff. . . 

9,324,000 

£ 

39,885,000 

Hull. . . . 

534.000 

603.000 

£ 

2,387,000 

Tyne Ports . 

5,035.000 

21,9.54,000 

t Hartlepool 

2,241,000 

Swansea . . 

8,016,000 

12,065,000 

Methil . . . 

616,000 

2.035.000 

1.926.000 

Newport , . 

3,072,000 

1,840^000 

11,403,000 

^Llanelly . . 

542,000 

Port Talbot . 

7,227,000 

Gralgemouth. 

414,000 

997,000 

Blyih . , . 

1,382,000 

6,302,000 

Burntisland . 

133,000 

631,000 

Sunderland . 

1,253,000 

5,081,000 

Glasgow . . 

167,000 

665,000 

London . . 

497,000 

2,920,000 

Leith . . . 

142,000 

854,000 


Iron ore produced in and imported into the United Kingdom: — 
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Iron ore 

produced 

Iron nre 

imported 


Weight 

I Value 

Weight 

1 Value 

1 


1 Tons 

£ 

Tons 

1 £ 

1913 

1 15, 997, POO 

' 4,544,000 

7,442,000 

! 7,046,000 

1915 

! 14,235,00c 

4,588,000 

6,197,000 ! 

7,177,000 

1916 

13,495,000 

,i 5,6''5,n00 

6,934,000 

; 11,775,000 

1917 

14,846,000 

! 6,430,000 

6,190,000 J 

1 12,040,000 

19": 

11,613,00 

7,107,000 

6,582,000 

13,441,000 

1919 

i 12,254,000 

7,428,000 

5 201,000 

: '11,271,000 

1920 

' 12,707,000 

i 9,&o7,000 ! 

6,500,000 

1 16,545,000 

1921 


! — 

1,888,000 

3,736,000 


The exports of British iron ore are insigniticant. Of the ore imported 
in 1921, 786,000 tons, valued at 1,510,000^., came from Spain. Including 
473,000 tons of ‘purple ore,’ the net quantity of iron ore available for the 
furnaces of Great liritain in 1920 was 19,677,000 tons. 

Statistics of blast furnaces in operation : — 


Tear 

Furnaces 
in Blast 

Ore Kinelted 

1 

1 Pig-Iron made 

Coal k coke used 

Pig iron 
Exjiorted 

■ 


'tons 

1 'J’ons 

Tons 

Tons 

1913 

333 

25,708,000 

; 10,260,000 

1 21,224,000 

1,128,000 

1915 

289 

21,706,000 

1 8,724,000 

' OO 

613,000 

1916 

294 

21,506,000 

! 8,919,000 

! (‘0 

918,000 

1917 

318 

22,902,000 

, 9,338,000 

1 W 

734,000 

1918 

318 

22,544,000 

! 9,107,000 

(a) 

482,000 

1919 

280 

19,044,000 

1 7,417,000 

(a) 

(a) 

357,000 

1920 

285 

i 19,137,000 

1 8,035,000 

462,000 


(a) 1915: Coal, 2,509,45(5 tons; Coke, 9,746,748 tons; 1916 : Coal, 2,612,548 tons; 
Coke, 10,300,888 tons; 1917: Coal, 2,816,318 tons; Coke, 10.061,734 tons; 1918: Coal 
2,606,840 tons; Coke, 11,286,680 tons; 1919: Coal, 2,300,587 tons; Coke, 0,384,337 tons; 
1920 : Coal, 2,002,000 tons ; Coke, 10,071,000 tons. 

The output in 1920 was; — Pig iron, 8,008,000 t-ono ; steel ingots and 
castings, 9,057,000 tons. In 1921: ]>ig iron, 2,611,000 tons; steel ingots 
and castings, 3,625,000 tons. 

Various unmanufactured metals imported ; — 



1913 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 


(pre-war) 






Antimony ore and regu- 







las . . Tons 

10,334 

24,784 

11,521 

6,547 

6,821 


Copper ore and 







regulua , ,, 

133,375 

44,792 

36,332 

30,014 

31,164 

80,833 

a 

o 

111,848 

143,833 

204,065 

117,757 

129,998 

— 

Ijcau . . ,, 

204,130 

147,124 

207,932 

217,610 

162,848 

132,602 

Lead ore . ,, 

18,453 

8,657 

1.502 

4,435 

7,526 

— 

Pyrites of iron and 



i 




copper . ,, 

781,711 

854,241 

830,703 

344,457 

630,564 

288,440 

Manganese ore ,, 

601,177 

1 3®1,264 

365,606 

264,800 

452,612 

172,866 

Tin 

45.082 

27,143 

12,567 . 

22,901 

28,749 

20,967 

Tm ore . . „ 

34,592 

41,208 

32.330 ; 

35,737 

33,810 

21,688 

Zinc (crude) . ,, 

145,004 

<0,105 

64,138 , 

94 220 

109,308 

72,466 

Ziunore. . ,, 

64,670 

87,368 

92,787 ; 

78,552 1 

40.345 

— 

Platinum . Troy uz. 

42,640 

8,806 

1,223 i 

2,705 1 

2,752 

— 

Mercury . lbs. 

3,401,165 

2,173,434 

1,077,460 

2,841,803 

2,682,016 

1,640,585 
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IV. TextilI Industry, ^ 

(The following information is furnished by Mr. Thomas R. Ellison of 
Liverpool). r 

The progress made by each branch of the textile industry since 1829 
is shown in the subjoined statement of the weight of raw material used 
and the value of yarns and goods exported ; — ^ • 


Annual 

Average : Periods 

Weight consumed in I 

\*alue %f Products cxported<jn 


of lbs. 


Thousands of j6’s) 

^ . . 3 

r .. 

of Three Year.s 

• 

' Cotton 

W^ol ! 

Flax 1 

Total 

Cotton j 

Woollen 

Linen 

Total 

1829-1831 

, “ "243’ 1 

149 i 

! i^j 

586 

18,077 I 

4,967 ' 

2,138 

1 25,l’^-2 

1859-1861 

, 1,023 1 

260 i 

1 212 

i 1,49.5 

49,000 ! 

15,041 ' 

» 6,119 

70,060 

1889-1891 

' 1,618 

564 

220 

: 2,402 

72,114 

24,176 

6,377 

1 102,667 

1899-1901 

1 ,079 

023 

190 

' 2,492 

70,340 

20,898 

5,857 

; 97,095 

191M91.3 

2,074 

791 

237 

3,102 

123,167 

34,194 

9,403 

166,767 

1014-1910 

: 1,854 

816 I 

225 

, 2,S95 

102,548 

36,545 

8,909 

148,002 

191 7-1 91 !» 

1 1,62.3 

835 ! 

121 

2,579 

180,000 

j 08,800 

14,100 

271, ‘>00 

1920”21 (2 yrs.) 

1,305 

711 ; 

63 

i 2,079 

290,200 

[ 95,050 

17,100 

402,350 


The home productioji of wool in 1921 is estimated at 102 million lbs. ; 
and that of llax at 22 million lbs. Exports in 1921 weio : piece goods, &c. ; 
cotton, 2,927 million yards ; woollen, 126 million yaids ; linen, 40 million 
yards. Yarn ; cotton, 147 million lbs. ; woollen, 30 million lbs. ; and linen, 
5 million lbs. 

Commerce. 

The principal imports on which customs duties are levied are beer, 
chicory, cinema films, clocks and watches, cocoa, coffee, dried fruits, matches, 
motor cars and motor cycles, musical instruments, spirits, sugar, tea, 
tobacco, and wine — spirits, sugar, tea, tobacco, and wine yielding the bulk 
of the entire levies. In 1919 the imports free of duty (exclusive of bullion 
and specie and diamonds) amounted to 7,381,634,8077., 84*9 per cent., and 
those subject to duty to 244,521,405/., 15 T per cent, of the total imports. 

Value of the infpoi^s and exports of merchandise (excluding bullion and 
specie and foreign merchandise transhipx>cd under bond) of the United 
Kingdom ; — 


Year 

, Total 

j Imports 

Exports of 
British Produce 

Exports of 
j Foreign and 

Colonial Produce 

Total Exports 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1913 

768,734,739 

625,253,695 

1 109,666,731 

634,820,326 

191f)' : 

851,893,350 

381,868,448 

1 99,062,181 i 

483,930,629 

191G1 1 

948,506,492 

506,279,707 , 

1 97,566,178 

603,845,885 

1917^ 1 

: 1,064,164,678 

f.27, 079,746 1 

1 69,677,461 1 

596,757,207 

1918 ! 

1,316,150,903 

601,418,997 

30,945,081 I 

532 364,078 

1919 

1,626,166,212 

798,638,362 j 

164,746,315 i 

963,384,677 

1920 

1,932,648,881 

1,334,469,269 1 
703,196,282 4 

222,753,331 , 

1,557,222,600 

1921- ' 

1,086,687,213 

' 107,052,072 1 

810,248,354 


1 bYorn tlie outbreak of War in Augu.st, 1914, ui^il tbe second half of 1917, certain goods 
belonging to the British «a«d Allied Governmenis wlVe excluded from the returns of 
imports and exports. From July, 19l7f merchandise imported and exported in public 
ownership is included, except exports for the use of H.M. forces on active service. In the 
six montlis July to December, 1917, such imports (included in the above table) amounted 
to about 107,000,0001. , and British exports to 9,500,(J001. In 1918 such imports »iriounted 
to about 250,000,0001 , British exports to 18,500,000/., and re-exports to about 5,000,0001. 

^ Provisional llgurcs. 
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The value of goods imported into th". United Kingdom is generally taken to be 
that at the port and time of entry, including all incidental expenses (cost, insurance, and 
I’reight) up to the landing on the quay. For goods consigned for sale, the market value 
in tills country is required and recorded in the returns. This is ascertained from 
the declaration made by the importers, and is checked by the expert knowledge 
available in the Customs Department, with the help of current price-lists and market 
reports. For exports, the value at the port of shipment (including the charges of 
' delivering the goods on board) i.s taken. Imports are entered as from the country 
whence the goods were cor/.igned t<\ the United Kingdom, wliich may, or may not, be 
the country whence the goods were last shipped. Exports are credited to the country 
of ultimate destination declared by » he* exporters. 

Imports by air in 1920 amounted to 677,0001. and exports to .339,000^. The trade was 
mainly clothes and furs. 

The total estimated value of imports and "xports of Ireland (including 
thfe trade with Great Britain) is given by the Irish Department of Agricul- 
ture aud TechAical Instruction, as follows : — 



1914 j 1917 1 1918 

1919 , 1920 

Thous. £ 1 Thous. £ 
55,245 1 64,318 

24,433 28,172 

79,038 1 111,200 

Impoiis— 

Farm produce, food and drink stuffs 

Uaw materials 

Manufactured goods 

Total Imports 

Exports— 

Farm produce, food and drink stuffs 

Uaw materials 

Manufactured goods 

Total Exports . 

Thous. £ Thous. £'Thoiig. £ 
26,971 41,41!> 34,429 

11,162 ; 21,392 21,089 

85,862 ' 56,3^0 69,898 

1 

73,995 ; 119,181 j 120,010 

158,716 

203,750 

■ i 1 

41,607 71,801 1 78,254 

4,274 1 5,302 | 5,369 

31,430 1 56,702 ^ 69,808 

98,709 

6,777 

75,566 

108,810 

5,861 

90,044 

77,311 1 138,805 j 152,931 I 

176,052 

204,715 


Imports into Ireland from Great Britain, 1920, 160,000,000/. ; exports to 
Great Britain, 203,000,000/. 

Trade of the United Kingdom according to countries (Ggures for 1921 are 
pa'o visional) : — 


Countries 


; Value of Merchandiscj 
Consigned from ' 
! Countries in first 
! column 


Exports of Merchandise consigned 
to CoUnti’ies in first column 


British 


Produce. 


i Foreign and 
( Colonial Produce. 



1913 

1921 

1913 

1921 

1913 

1921 

Foreifjn Countries : 

Thous. £ 

i 

Thous. £ Thous. £ 

Thous. £ Thous. £ 

Thous.Ai 

Europe and Colonies — 

Russia .... 

40,271 

2,700 

7,728 

18,103 

2,173 

9,591 

1,210 

Finland .... 

— 


1,934 

— . 

970 

Esthouia .... 

— 

730 

— 

3,951 

• — 

379 

Latvia .... 

— 

1,620 

— 

519 

— 

426 

Lithuania .... 

— 

,344 

— 

54 

— 

1 

Sweden .... 

14,213 

7,437 

21,626 

8,220 

9,627 

1,014 

518 

1,S90 

Norway .... 

10,326 

6,147 

14,060 

787 

Iceland .... 

273 

— 

825 

— 

71 

Denmark and Faroe Island.s 

23,831 ! 

41,367 

5,792 

10,016 

551 

1,413 

Poland 

1,843 


3,024 

— 

1,885 

Germany .... 

80,411 

20,550 

40,677 

17,1*32 

19,822 

22,897 

Netherlands 

23,578 ' 

38,858 i 

15,429 

/17,328 j 

5,093 

9,082 

Java .... 

2,086 

6,54? 1 

j 5,701 

11,363 

1 

91 

Dutch Possessions in the 
Indian Seas . . . ; 

1,828 

1 

1,058 ! 

1,645 

3,157 i 

11 

7 

Dutch West India Islands 

42 

411 ! 

60 

224 i 

2 

4 

Dutch* Guiana 

378 

202 ; 

! 

69 


9 

0 
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Value of Merchandise 

Ex]iorts of Merchandise consigned 
to countries in first column ^ 


Consigned from 





Countries 

Countries In first 
column 

British Produce 

Foreign and 
Colonial Produce 


3913 

1921 

, 1913 ( 

► f921 

1913 

1921 


Thous. £ 

Thous. £ 

Thous.* £ 

Tlfbus. £ 

Thous. £ 

Thous. £ 

Belgium .... 

23,382 

39,958 

13,240 

1 19,052 

7,420 

r* ^',736 

Belgian Congo. 

44 

713 

280 

\ 501 

16 

20 

France .... 

^G,3r>3 

53,094 

28,933 

44,257 

11,949 

12,782 

Algeria .... 

1 ,312 

l,73l* 

1,S41 

1,216 

7 

13 

Tunis .... 

s»;2 

1,131 

476 

002 

♦ 

29 

French West Africa 

S8'.> 

1,127 

1,479 

1,484 

64 

44 

French Somaliland 

IJO 

31 

214 

08 

1 

— 

Madagascar 

•I.).") 

376 

7t> 

93 

2 

1 

Syria .... 

— 

2Jl 

— 

2,927 

— 

20 

French Indo-China. 

277 

259 

159 

570 

3 

2 

French Pacitlc Poss. 

317 

47 

60 

2.5 

14 

2 

French W. India Islands 

— 

— 

77 

75 

31 

1 

Switzerland 

11,070 

19,964 

4,212 

5,543 

876 

1,050 

Portugal .... 

3,017 

4,195 

3,271 

3,. 390 

003 

755 

Azores .... 

.GO 

163 

49 

48 

7 

1 

Madeira .... 

32 

11.5 

250 

2fS 

50 

39 

Portugue.se West Africa . 

171 

in.5 

543 

490 

11 

15 

Portuguese P^ast Africa . 

344 

1,625 

1,72a 

2,352 

85 

53 

Portuguese Poss. in India 

274 

90 

214 

239 

3 

— 

Spain 

• 14,. 394 

21,823 

7,8.52 

13,4.54 

780 

702 

Canary Islands 

1,.G49 

5,097 

1,071 

1,182 

179 

8t» 

Spanish North Africa 

28 

137 

107 

290 

17 

28 

Italy 

8,127 

8,897 

H.OdO 

17,328 

1,012 

1,732 

Tripoli .... 

50 

54 

137 

29 

35 

18 

Austria .... 

Hungary .... 

j 7.706 

t 701 

t 98 

1 4,481 

/ 1,T2S 
( -297 

j- 1,300 

( 409 

1 27 

Czechoslovakia . 

— 

5,099 

— 

1,312 

— 

1,419 

Serb-Croat Slovene State . 

— 

TOO 

— , 

1,040 

— 

27 

Greece .... 

2,202 

4,014 

2,537 

f),bV7 

69 

261 

Crete .... 

25 

62 

57 

18 

4 

1 

Bulgaria . . « • 

41 

141 

472 

1,048 

SO 

29 

llouinania .... 

2,037 

3,359 

1,947 

5,433 

71 

129 

Turkey, European 

1,165 

722 

2,415 

1 4,564 

137 

97 

Turkey, Asiatic . 

4,251 

343 

5,291 

140 

108 

5 

Smyrna .... 

— 

2,635 


1,705 


51 

Africa— 

Morocco .... 

408 

1,14$ 

1,277 

3,039 1 

265 

242 

Liberia .... 

57 

106 

90 

106 

11 

14 

• 

Ania — 





1 


Persia 

430 

6,581 

725 

1,524 

11 

18 

Siam 

China (exclusive of Hong 

516 

1,946 

1,352 

2,062 

25 

25 

Kong, Macao and Wei- 
hai-Wei) . . . . ' 

4,072 

11,269 

14,845 

26,001 ' 

165 

186 

Japan (including Formosa) 

4,388 

8,735 

14,580 

250 

21,360 

297 

778 

Korea .... 

1 

3 

126 

1 

— 

America — 


275,18*5 





United States of America 

141,652 

29,295 

44,201 

80,1.59 

20,853 

Philippine Is. and Guam 

2,183 

1,767 

933 

671 

61 

25 

Porto Rico . . • «. 

1 

17 

• 66 

88 

— 

— 

Hawaii . 

18 , 

23 

134 

80 

1 

10 

Cuba 

3,675 

6,425 

2,214 

1.891 

786 

592 

Haytl 

116 

136 

107 

102 

1 

*4 

St. Domingo 

154 

45 

• 162 

89 

4 

15 

Mexico .... 

1,880 

0,859 

2,233 

4,590 

205* 

126 

Gnatem^a 

350 

113 

844 

3S5 

8 

6 
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Counirieu 


f 

Honduras (not British) 

Bar '"ilvador 
Nicaragua , 

Costa Rica .... 
Colombia .... 
Panama . ^ . 

Venezuela .... 
Ecuador .... 

Peru 

Chile . . I . . 

Brazil 

Uruguay .... 
Bolivia .... 
Argentine Republic . 
Paraguay .... 
Total (including those not 
specilled above) . 


British Pjssessions : 

In Europt' : 

Channel Islands . , 

Gibraltar . . . . 

Malta and Gozo 
Cyprus 

In Africa : 

West Africa ; 

Gambia , . . . 

Sierra Leone . 

Gold Coast & 'rogolaiid . 
N igeria & Caracroons 
Ascension .... 
8t. Helena , 

South Africa : 

Protect, of S.W. Africa . 
Cape of Good Hope. 
Natal . . . . 

■ Orange Free State . 
.Transvaal 
Basutoland 

Rhodesia .... 
Bechuanaland Protector. 

ate ... . 

Swaziland 
East Africa : 

Tanganyika Territory . 
Zanzibar and Pemba 
Kenya Colony . 

Uganda Protectorate 
Nyasaland Protectorate . 
Somaliland Protectorate . 
B^ypt , . . . 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
Mauritius A Dependencies 
Seychelles .... 


Value of Merchandise 
Consigned from 
Countries in first 
column 

Exports of Mcrch 
to Countries ir 

British produce 

andise consigned 
first column 

Foreign and 
Colonial produce 

1915 

1921 

1913 

1921 

1013 

1921 

iThons. £ 

TAous. M 

i 

Thoua. £ 

rhous. £ 

ao 

o 

i 1 

39 

127 

120 

2 

3 

1 116 

46 

328 

256 

5 

3 

117 

101 

243 

151 

7 

6 

1,42< 

1,592 

236 

250 

10 

• 5 

1,OSO 

2,850 

1,093 

1,411 

21 

15 

r,2 

139 

457 

305 

46 

18 

FjOit 

316 

S26 

723 

14 

12 

4 OS 

172 

415 

C2S 

10 

10 

3,178 

0,437 

1,4S8 

2,141 

104 

82 

fsSfiO 

6,504 

6.011 

5,154 

359 

91 

10,008 

5,800 

12,405 

10,439 

556 

214 

2,749 

6,242 

2,010 

3,094 


45 

2,200 

806 

300 

439 

10 

7 

42,485 

68,201 

22,641 

27,022 

790 

427 


10 

195 

70 

- 

— 

577,21!» 

755,595 


404,425 

95,950 

94,011 

1,984 

4,724 

• 

1,351 

2,965 

251 

904 

27 

44 

828 

1,878 

91 

89 

31 

60 

1,105 

1,521 

102 

195 

139 

315 

147 

431 

5 

. 

i 

1 

54 

675 

235 

338 

13 

24 

243 

875 

758 

795 

72 

64 

986 

1,970 1 

1,877 

8,802 

208 

340 

3,891 

7,307 ! 

4,734 

?,607 

277 

393 


— 1 

5 

29 

1 

1 

6 

14 I 

29 

40 

7 

4 

_ 

64 



53 


1 

9,8811 

11,683 

10,812 

13,271 

953 

622 

2,724 

7,112 

5,053 

9,034 

389 

284 


— 

507 

420 

36 

12 

196 

25 

5,752 

7,077 

483 

287 


— 

21 

41 

1 


194 

. 1,076 

839 1 

1,136 

56 

45 



1 

12 

8 




53 

— 

1 . 

5 

— 

" 

__ 

248 

— 

251 


7 

176 

428 

100 

285 

5 

4 

426 

1,280 

1,130 

1,588 

59 

40 

298 

j 162 

54 

163 

1 

8 

lO'v. 

I 433 

82 

271 

2 

5 

5 

1 

4 

1C 

i 

— 

j 21,305 

/ 26,927 
\ 1,103 

jo, 806 

/ 18,880 
\ 1,839 

} 

/ 382 
\ 61 

293 

5,034 

536 

2,309 

43 

68 

80 

47 

24 

25 

1 2 i 

1 


1 Bzciuslve of the value of Diamonds from the Cape of Good Hope. The exports of 
these from the Cape to the United JKingdom (Cape returns) In 1920 were valued at 11,477,0001. 
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V 

Value of Merchandise 
Consigned from 

Exports of Merchandise consigned 
to Countries in first column. 

Countries 

Countries In first 
column 

British produce 

Foreign and 
Colonial produce 


1913 

1921 

1913 

^ mi 

1913 

1921 


Thous. £ 

Thou*. % 

Thous. *£ 

1 

Thfus. JB Thous. £|Thoilft. 

In Asia : 







Aden and Dependencies . 

.300 

208 

483 

1 607 

31 

"Cisr; 22 

Palestine .... 


434 

— 

815 

. — 

16 

Mesopotamia 


1,366 • 

— 

4,703 

— 

72 

British India 

48,420 

44,268 

70,273 

109,002 

2,307 

2,535 

Straits Settlements . 

15,800 

7,283 

5,836 

8, 132 

160 

151 

Federated Malay States . 

3,574 

2,921 

1,339 

2,269 

44 

12. 

Ceylon and Dependencies . 

7,707 

10,658 

4,185 

3,941 

131 

83 

, British North Borneo 

94 

291 

64 

00 

10 

2 

Sarawak .... 

1 

409 

36 

87 

— 

3 

Hong Kong 

675 

(•82 

4,354 

6,758 

200 

178 

In Aiiitralasia : 







Australia .... 

38,065 

67,858 

34,471 

45,645 

3,358 

2,784 

Territory of Papua . 

15 

18 

54 

1 

— 

New Zealand 

20,3.38 

48,828 

10,838 

14,028 

952 

581 

Nauru 

132 

— 

12 

— 

— 

Fiji Islands . . . ' 

3 

134 

124 

250 

4 

9 

OlherPacillcIsl’uds(BriHsh) 

25 

3 

13 

45 

1 

2 

In America : 







Canada .... 

! 30,488 

62,287 i 

23,795 

19,433 

3,512 

2,066 

Newfoundland A Labrador 

j 974 

1,812 j 

88 1 

325 

115 

46 

Bermudas .... 

1 O , 

2 ! 

163 

310 

24 

25 

Bahamas .... 

10 , 

24 1 

66 

273 

10 

49 

British West India Islands 

1 2,1 1 0 

5,996 i 

2,339 

3,7(Mj 

^ 383 

! 451 

British Honduras 

! 155 

200 ; 

122 

119 

21 

16 

British Guiana . 

1 648 

1,016 1 

730 

1,112 

109 

56 

Falkland Islands 

: 428 

143 

95 

164 

22 j 

22 

Deep Sea Fisheries . 

! 325 

1,022 ' 

1 

— ! 

1 

— 

Total, British Possessions 
(including those not 
specified above) . 

191,510 

331,002 

j 

195,312 

208,771 : 

13,611 ! 

’ 1 

i 

1 

13,041 

I 

Grand Total . 

1 768,735 

1,086,687 

525,254 

703,190 ,100,507 

107,052 


Gold and silver bullion and specie : — 


Year 

Gold 

Silver 


Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1913 

69,538,549 

46,087,369 

14,496,049 

16,064,679 

1915 

10,828,866 

39,218,113 

10,560,161 

7,360,676 

1916 

17,790,302 

38,448,912 . 

13,677,660 

10,741,342 

1919‘ 

66,543,669 

14,599,091 i 

2,425,424 

2,745,690 

1920 i 

60,678,23,3 

92,565,137 ^ 

.9,923,034 

11,493,266 

1921 

49,676,327 

59,348,158 ! 

10,282,693 

12,046,272 


1 Last flix months of the year only. 

Figurej for 1917 and 1918 and the first half of 1919 are not available 
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Imports and exports for 1913 and 1921 (latter year provisional) : — 


Import Values C.t.F. 

Export Values F.O.B 

Total 

Imports 

Domestic 

Exports 

Foreign and 
Colonial 
Exports 

'* 1913 

1,000 £ 

81,403 

*4,870 

50,421 

305 

82,434 

58,683 

8,033 

[ 1921 

1,000 £ 

138,085 
i 6,599 
, 132,969 
i 2,804 

1 165,591 
i 98,385 
I 22,814 

1913 

1921 

1913 

1921 

I. T^od, Drink, and To^ %cco— 

Grain and Flour , . . . 

Feedlng-Stuffs for Animals . 

Meat 

Animals Living for Food 

Other Food & Drink, Non-dutiable 
,, ,, ,, Dutiable 

Tobacco 

1,000 £ 

2,305 

2,170 

1,190 

43 

1 24,780 
3,376 

1,000 £ 

3,904 

1,530 

865 

45 

26,053 

5,001 

1,000 £ 

1,040 

72 

2,107 

23 

( 5,890 
\ 6,253 
205 

1,000 £ 

5,804 
* 178 

5,766 

8,484 

7,989 

2,028 

Total, Class I. 

2'J5,149 

1 567,247 

33,870 

•37,468 

16,250 

30,244 

II. Baw Materials, etc.— 







Mining, Ac., Troducts : Coal . 

6 

i 12,130 

50,727 

42,952 

— 

2 

„ „ „ ; Other 

3,114 

6,329 

869 

1,153 

; 312 

635 

Iron Ore and Scrap . , . . 

7,454 

i 5,072 

419 

229 

9 

— 

Non-Ferrous Ores and Scrap . 

12,573 

8,090 

lOS 

1,591 

601 

396 

Wood and Timber .... 

33,789 

30,039 

341 

307 

833 

586 

Raw Cotton and Cotton Waste 

70,571 

73,330 

— 

728 

9,143 

8,250 

Wool, and Woollen Rags 

37,730 

43,406 

.»4,628 

4,531 

13,574 

19,259 

Silk, Raw, Knubs and Noils . 

1,296 

953 i 120 

32 

102 

183 

Other Textile Materials . 

18,455 

9,874 

314 

017 

5.177 

1,941 

Oil Seeds, Oils, Fats, Gums, &c. . 

29,418 

38,190 

2,872 

0,051 

5,439 

5,103 

Hides and Skins, Undressed . 

15,067 

10,9251 1,8.86 

1,291 

8,411 

7,391 

Paper-making Materials . 

5,816 

13,855 

958 

819 

298 

.M 

Rubber 

21,895 

10,498 

— 

120 

14,948 

4,066 

Miscellaneous 

12,749 

8,479 

2,876 

3,078 

4,852 

2,229 

Total, Class 11. 

209,939 

271,176 

66,173 

63, 551) 

63,699 

50,054 

III. Manufactured Articles— 







Coke and Manufactured Fuel 

81 

242 

2,9u2 

! 3,429 

3 


Eartnenware, Glass, &c. 

.5,408 

7,014 

7,427 

' 12,080 

229 j 

174 

Iron and Steel Manufactures . 

15,890 

22,^S8 

55,351 

' 63,778 

339 

608 

Non-F« rrons Metals & Manufactures 

29.601 

18,408 

12,0.30 

11,734 

8,252 1 

4,613 

Cutlery, Hardware, Implements, (tc. ; 

i 0,699 

6,668 

7,129 

8,954 

1,522 1 

1,227 

Electrical Goods and Apparatus . i 

1,587 

1,931 

5,380 

13,065 

289 1 

217 

Machinery 

7,267 

10,785 

33,002 

74,631 

1,300 i 

1,279 

Manufactures of Wood and Timber 

3,583 j 

4,921 

2,042 

1,806 

589 i 

209 

Cotton Yarns and Manufactures . j 

9,208 

5,891 

120.407 

178,710 

1,898 : 

1,780 

Woollen, Worsted Yarns A; Manuf. i 

10,020 

7,004 

35,710 

55,104 

1.225 1 

1,7 i'5 

Silk and Silk Manufactures . . j 

25,115 

19,287 

2,158 

2,283 

1,708 ! 

2,987 

Manuf. : Other Textile Materials . j 

9,813 

'8,104 

10,070 

18,538 

2,423 ' 

1,245 

Apparel { 

11,173 

9,601 

20,9:3 

18,392 

1,497 1 

1,060 

Chemicals, Drugs, Dyes, A Colours 

13,336 

12,682 

19,533 

19,057' 

1,411 ! 

1,893 

Oils, Fats, Resins, Manufactures , 

13,798 

66,589 

4,444 

5,230 

448 

2,130 

Leather and Manufactures . . | 

11,630 

8,667 

5,279 

4,761 

2,129 

1,441 

Paper and Cardboard . . . i 

7,092 

11,001 

3,679 

7,736 

277 

804 

Vehicles (inc. Ships & Aircraft) . j 

5,629 

6,907 

24,508 

67,611 

695 

1,139 

Rubber Manufactures . . . j 

3,616 

4,920 

3,088 

4,662 

853 

404 

Miscellaneous Articles . . . j 

L 9,943 

20,155 

20,000 

27,109 

2,902 

2,708 

Total, Class III. . 

JV. Animals not for Food 

V. Parcel Post , . . . ] 

t Total . . . j 

2''1,039 

245,045 

413,820 

588,065 

29,505 

26,036 

489 

2,119 

394 

2,825 

2,230 

0,155 

3,448 

10,066 

106 

119 

768,735 

1,080,687 

526,254 

703,196 

109,566 

107,052 
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The subjoined tables exhibit the vakie of the great articles of commerce 
imported, and home produce exported, during live years {sec footnote •(^) 
to table on p. 72 ) : — * 


The Principal Articles of Import. 


Principal Articles Imported 

1913 

(Pro-wqf) 


1919 

1920 

1921 'i 


Thous. 

Thous. 

Thous. 

Thous. 

Thous. 

Food, Drink, and Tobacco^ 

£ 

£ 


£ 

^0^55 

Wheat 

43,849 

53,098 

06,423 

146,753 

Wheltmcal and flour . . ^ . 

6,348 

^35,6S3 

25,729 

21,246 

19,067 

Maize 

13,770 

1.3,079 

13,722 

27,371 

18,460 

Barley 

8,077 

5,426 

17,837 

141^158 

10,523 

Oats 

5,072 

11,529 

0,724 

5,633 

4,403 

Hice 

2,270 

9,432 

2,982 

6,184 

6,413 

Hops 

1,753 

— 

2,374 

8,82.3 

3,809 

Bacon 

17,420 

90,382 

7.3,592 

.50,3(57 

43,520 

Beef (fresh, salted,. etc.) , 

18,874 

52,249 

52,053 

51,870 

45,069 

Glutton (fresh, salted, etc.) 

11,112 

9,.')05 

19,509 

28,027 

29,601 

Hams 

3,008 

13,029 

10,090 

2,972 

8,216 

Lard 

5,.'}52 

21,004 

18,(573 

12,793 

10,455 

Fisli 

4,887 

17,742 

14,348 

12,889 

9,466 

Butter 

24,084 

19,770 

19,854 

24,510 

42,528 

Margarine 

3,918 

1,503 

2,230 

6,514 

5,22.3 

Cheese 

7,035 

15,906 

15,170 

20,634 

17, 41 JO 

Vegetables, law .... 

5,492 

7.003 

9,284 

13,770 

12,012 

egg yolk, etc. . 

9,591 

7,420 

15,763 

17,871 

15,787 

Fruits (fresh, dried and preserved) 

17,037 

18,000 

59,573 

60,207 

X 

Sugar (refined and unrefined) . 

Tea 

23,067 

.34,411 

53,928 

73, HO 

35,284 

13,783 

29,990 

.33,061 

26.958 

23,017 

Cocoa and Cocoa Preparations 

4,273 

3,428 

11,595 

15,506 

5,900 

Coffee, raw and roasted , 

2.923 

713 

5,989 

4,478 

2,453 

2,499 

Spirits 

1,580 

3,022 

7,257 

4,020 

Wine 

4,078 

7,250 

18,107 

12,773 

5,363 

Tobacco 

8,033 

18,244 

41,654 

34,920 

22,814 

Raw Materials-- 

Iron ore 

7,046 

13,441 

11,271 

16,545 

3,736 

Wood and timber .... 

33,789 

29,157 

72,306 

1 82,145 

1 30,039 

Cotton, raw . . 

70,671 

150,285 

! 190,771 

I 256,679 

j 73,330 

Wool, sheep or lambs’ 

34,226 

36,339 

96,889 

87,(524 

j 41,540 

Jute 

9,247 

9,088 

13,631 

13,100 

7,776 

3,776 

Flax 

4,771 

8,90(5 

2,777 

3,350 

Hemp 

4,350 

14,072 

8,796 

11,387 

2,5G7 

Petroleum (including Motor Spirit). 

10,857 

63,934 

36,296 

66,554 

54,550 

Uubber . . ... 

20,524 

12,115 

24,847 

21,518 

9,242 

Hides, raw. ..... 

5i848 

11,926 

13,664 

11,230 

3,756 

Cotton seed 

4,649 

6,470 

, 9,774 

8,454 

4,231 

‘v'lax or Linseed .... 

7,195 

8,158 

! 20,663 

15,688 

8;610 

Nuts and Kernels (not fruit) . 

2,107 

12,803 

20,659 

20,007 1 

8,920 

Tin ore and concentrates . 

1 3,309 

5,144 

4,008 

4,995 

1,952 

Pulp of wood 

1 4,618 

12,783 

15,394 

29,601 

12,631 

Manufactures — 

Iron and steel and manufactures 
thereof 

15,890 

9,708 

11,613 

20,017 

22,887 

Copper (rcgulus, wrought, manu- 
factures, Ac.) .... 

11,069 

26,400 

14,705 

16,704 


Tin (blocks, ingots, bars, and slabs) 

9,252 

4,050 

6,953 

7,036 

8,597 

3,510 

Lead (pig and sheet) .... 

3,718 

* 6,823 

6,141 

3,012 

Zinc, crude and manufactures . 

3.980 

8,000 

4,415 

5,870 

1 2,353 

Yarns and textile fabrics 

See previous table 

— ' 

— 

— 

Leather: undressed . 

5,806 

6, Old 

I 19,299 
! 18,064 

7,724 

; 8,063 

,, dressed, varnished, Ac. 

4,700 

2,824 

11,922 

.6,285 

Motor cars, cycles, parts and tyres. 

7,411 

5,301 

7,320 

29,425 

10,100 


I Provisional figures. 


2 Not available. 
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The Principal A'iticles of Export. 


Principal Articles Exported 

1913 

(Pre-War) 

1918 

1919 

1 1920 i 

19211 

United Kingdom Produce — 

Thous.£ 

1 

Thous.£ 

Thou 8. £ 

i Thous.£ 

’Thoii8.£ 

Fish 

7,603 

988 

4,690 ) 

i 7,120 

6,073 

Beer and Ale . . . . 

2,135 

630 

1,535 

2,983 i 

2,177 

Spirits 

1 4,188 

3,520 

1 4,474 

1 10,049 

8,644 

T "bacco 

^,376 

3,487 

5,167 

9,129 i 

5,061 

C(‘al 

Iron rnd Steel and Manuf cturcs — 

60,727 

48,026 

1 83,214 

1 

99,627 

42,962 

Pig Iron 

4,824 

4,924 

4,828 

10,003 

1 1,686 

Tinned plates and sheets 

7,216 

7,56 

11,079 

18,955 

• 9,079 

Galvanised sheets . . . , 

10,026 

267 

6,019 

19,112 

5,984 ' 

Total Iron, Ac., including items not 






specified 

55,351 

36,843 

64,424 j 

128,907 

03,772 

Cotton yarn 

1 15.000 j 

21,389 

33,008 

47,586 1 

23,928 

137,168 

,, piece goods . . i 

Other cotton manufactures 

97,776 1 

138,516 

179,073 1 

315,718 

1.3,685 

19,508 

25,864 1 

.38,116 

17,613 

Woollen and worsted yarn 

5,460 

6,051 

11,951 

14,720 1 

7,107 

Woollen tissues ! 

14,167 

22,711 

60,392 i 

75,166 

24,630 

Worsted tissues .... 

6,186 

7,757 

11,815 1 

26,683 i 

11,228 

Linen piece goods 

5,969 

6,. 394 

7,806 j 

14,935 j 

5,252 

7,608 

Motor Cars, cycles, tyres, and parts ; 
Ships and Boats (new), complete . j 

5,894 

! 4,331 

6,176 ' 

17,197 : 

11,027 

1,047 

2,328 { 

26,554 1 

29,994 

Foreign and Colonial Produce — ! 






Food and drink 

15,991 

3,978 

41,905 

1 43,949 

28,221 

Cotton, raw 

9,143 

24 

11,410 ' 

! 33,474 

8,188 

Wool (including woollen rags) 

13,574 

•2,410 

23,542 ’ 

1 35,586 

! 15,607 ' 

19,258 

Hides and Skins .... 

! 8,411 

2,034 

12,300 

7,391 

Rubber 

i 14,837 

4,530 

13,988 

i 13,867 

3,963 

Tin 

6,147 

i 

1,205 

2,654 

1 4,119 

2,565 


1 Provisional figures. 


The principal articles of food and drink, and tobacco, imported and 
retained for consumption in the United Kingdom in 1913 (the year before 
the war) and 1918 to 1920, are given as follows : — 


Articles 



! 1018 
(Pre-War) j 

1919 

1920 

Wheat 

Thong. Cv/ts. 

105,434 

57,SS9 

71,362 

109,277 

Wheat meal, and flour 



11,732 

26,211 

17,656 

11,858 

Maize .... 



48,308 

14,483 

16,849 

83,566 

Barley 



22,427 

5,025 

16,639 

12,652 

Oats .... 



18,132 

10,976 

6,709 

6,077 

Rice .... 



0,167 

7,574 

1,484 

1,593 

Butter 



4,033 

1,577 

1,559 

1,677 

Margarine . 


)» >* 

1,510 

301 

459 

896 

Cheese 


>1 »♦ 
Million 

2,232 

2,849 

2,110 

2,731 

Eggs .... 


2,568 

319 

677 

846 

Coffee . . 

Thous. cwts. 

251 

427 

302 

300 

Cocoa, raw . 


n >> 

„ Cwts. 

464 

1,124 1 

■ 1,134 

834 

Preparations of cocoa, Ac. 

235 

25 ' 

180 

280 

Tea .... 

, 

,, Lbs. 

305,490 

310,687 

388,005 

392,000 

Beef (iiesh & refrigcrated)i 

,, Cwts. 

0,028 

1 7,536 

6,440 

8,683 

Mutt)D ,, ,, 

1 

f J Tf 

5,317 

1 2,084 

4,068 

4,723 

Bacon and hams 


tf JT 

5,57'^ 

j 11,932 

9,027 

5,643 

Other meat 



2,856 

i 3,444 

4,471 

3,564 
i 6,207 

Potatoes . 



9,345 

1,016 

989 

Apples 


>> tt 

3,121 

1 410 

i 2,967 

4,582 


I Including estimated produce of meat from live animals imported for slaughter. 
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4,372 
7, (345 
3,060 
720 
22,000 
15,0^V) 

;’2,U7 

^/,368 

139,000 


In 1921 the United Kingdom imported about 37,000,000 cwt. of wheat 
from other parts of the Empire and about 43,000,000 cwt. from foreign 
countries. The groat wheat sources were : — 

United States . . . 36,065,000 cwt. 

Australia .... 19,993,000 ,, 

Canada .... 14,589,000 ,, 

Argentina .... 4,081,000 ,, 

Wheat flour imported 1921, 15,840,000 cwt., of which 7,900,000 came 
from the United States, 5,866,000 from Canada, and 1,381,000 from Australia. 

Quantity of the principal food imports, tobacco, spirits (British and 
foreign) and beer (British) retained for home consumption per head ol 
popiuation : — 


Articles 


1 1811 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1919 

Bacon and hams . 

lbs. 

i 14-04 

13-30 

13-60 

14-18 

21-9 

Beef' . 


i 21-12 

20-27 

22-12 

19-98 

15-6 

Mutton ^ 


! 13-21 

12-35 

13-03 

12-43 

9-9 

Other meat . 


^ 7-26 

6-55 

6-99 

8-39 

12-1 

Butter . 


i 10-30 

9-66 

9-88 

9-46 

3-8 

Cheese . 


5-67 

5-51 

5-47 

5-78 

5-1 

Eggs . 

Wheat . 

no. 

49-99 

49-92 

56-17 

46-30 

14-7 

lbs. 

241 -40 

268-07 

258-32 

250-89 

173-1 

Flour . 


: 24-57 ! 

24-73 

28-74 

23-91 1 

42-9 

Potatoes 

y > 

7-94 

14-11 

22-90 

8-05 

2-4 

Sugar (e{iuivalent of 
refined) 

} ) 

1 80-17 

79-41 

83-10 

79-80 



Tea . . . 

y ) 

1 6-47 

6-49 

6-68 

6-89 

8-4 

Rice, rice meal, and 
flour . 

5 J 

I 

1 13-01 

14-86 

16-11 

14*68 



Tobacco 

j y 

i 2-06 

2-05 

2-10 

2-19 

3-15 

Spirits . . proof gall. 

1 0-68 

0-67 

0-70 

0-69 

0-47 

Beer 

gall. 

1 27-20 

2^-83 

27-50 

27 '60 

16-9 


1 Including estimated produce of meat from Kve animals imported for slaughter. 


The total value of goods transhipped under bond was : 1916, 10,148,357/. ; 
1917, ll,621,849ii 1918, 10,874,647Z. ; 1919, 15,783,234/. ; 1920, 18, 002,866i. 
(These amounts are not included above in the accounts of impc^rts and 
exports.) 


Oranges , . . Thous. cwt.s. 

Bananas . . . . bunoLes 

Currants, dried. . . cwts. 

Raisins ,, 

Sugar (raw and refined) . ,, 

Wine Galls., 

Spirits (British and i 

foreign) . . Thous. Prf. ,, | 

Beer (home-made) Thous. Stand. Brls.i 
Tobacco . , . Thous. ^’bs. | 


iSis 

(Pre-War) 

1918 

1919 

6,540 

2,640 

5,190 

C,564 

729 

4,884 

1,244 

2S1 

2,036 

725 

18? ' 

1,083 

3.3,620 

- 18,007 

; 29,193 

ll,J63i 

11,317 

19,174 

31,794 

16,153 

12,7!)lV 

1 21,722 

35,251 

! 21,752 

95,976 

0- 

108,304 

145,375 
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'shipping: Navigation. 

^ Vessels registered as belonging to the United Kingdom (including the 
Me of Man and Channel Islands) at the end of each year : — » 


» ; 

At end 

Sailing Vessels 

Steam Vessels 

Total 

\ of year 

No. 

5ret,| Tons ^ 

No. 

Net Tons No. 

Net Tons 

1 

19ft; 

8,336 

.»846;504 

I'^6d2 

11,273.387 ' 20,938 

12,119,891 

1916 ! 

. 7,669 

* 7,186 

714,830 

625,418 

12,405 

11,036,788 20,074 

11,751,018 

10,232,0^9 

1917 1 

11,534 

9,606,671 1 18,720 

191S 

6,856 

603,916 

If, 334 

9,496,9/0 i 18,190 

10,100,880 

1919 1 

ii.5.’^ j 

592,933 

11,791 

10,334,986 1 18,316 

i 

10,927,919 


The total luimbor of vessels on the registers at jiorts in the Hritish 
Empire (including the United Kingdom) in 1919 was 36,409, of 13,136,282 
tons net (sailing, 17,537 vessels, tonnage, 1,501,273; steam, 18,872 vessels, 
tonnage, 11,635,009). 

Vessels built in the United Kingdom (including vessels built for 
foreigners) 





Other than War Ves.sels 

_ . i 

1 War Vessels 

Year 

Sailing 

1 

Steam 

Total 0 

I For liriti.sh 1 For 

1 Royal Navy Foreigners 


No. 

1 Net 

^ No. 

Net 

No. 

1 

Net 

Ton.s Dis- 

Gross 


Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

placement j 

Tons 

1913 

33S 

30,382 

909 

1,170,107 

1,247 

1,200,489 

193,785 

55,024 

1010 

11.7 

14,334 

385 

409,558 

500 

'423,892 

(a) ! 

— 

1017 

59 

7,220 

348 

764,598 

407 

771,827 

(a) 

— 

1918 

11 

5,063 

313 

820, K29 

324 

820,492 

(a) 

— 

1919 

! 186 

44,413 

620 

974,812 

806 

1,019,225 

± 

(«) 

, . . ( 



(a) Cannot be stated. 


The output of merchant shipbuilding in gross tons was : in 1915, 
6.^>0,919; 1916,541,552; 1917,1,163,474; 1918,1,342,396; 1919, 1,620,442; 
1920, 2,055,624. 

The total loss of United Kingdom merchant shipping from the outbreak 
of war in August, 1914, fo the end of October, 1918, was 9,031,828 gros.s 
tons. .New construction in that period amounted to 4,342,296 gross tons,# 
purchases abroad, to 530,000 gross tons, and enemy tonnage captured, to 
716,620, making a net loss of 3,443,012 gross tons. 

Total shipping of the United Kingdom engaged in the home and foreign 
trade or in fishing : — 



Sailing Vessels 

Steam Vessels 

Total 

Years 



1 

1 



Tonnage 

(xNet) 

1 

Number 

Tons (Net) 

Persons 

employed 

L 

^Number 

Tons (Net) 

; Persons j 
employed 


1 


1 * 

* 


i 

11,059,491 

1913 

3,198 , 

1 506,801 

1 16,166 i 

9,701 , 

11,452,690 

275,891 

1914 

2,877 

481,191 

j 14,094 

9,600 

11,783,346 

281,558 

12,214,540 

1915^ 

! 


1 


to y 

Cannot 

1 be stated. 

1 



! 


1918/ 

» 


1 



i 


1919 

1,734 i 

202,255 

I 7,232 

7,480 

10,294,562 

1 249,428 

10,^96,807 
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Of the 256,660 men employed in )919, 193,158 were British, 16,903 were 
foreigners, and 46,599 were Lascars. * 

B;*itish shipping engaged in the home trade {i.e. the United Kingdoln 
of ports between the Elbe and Brest) and foreign trade, 1919 : — ' 




Sailing Vessels 

a • 

Steam Vessels 


Trade 



• 

f 



Number 

Tons 

(Net) 

T^raK>ns 

employed 

Nfimbet 

Tons i 
(Net) 1 

Pei^ris 

employed 

Home 1 . 

Partly foreign. 
Foreign . 

1,670 

1 11 

60 

€^16,111 

1,202 

84,042 

5,991 

*70 

1,171 

3,913 

224 

3,343 

552,352 
171,431 i 
9,670^69 1 

43,553 

4,439 

201,436 

Total . 

1,731 1 

202,255 

7,232 

7,480 

10,294,652 

249,428 


i Including fishing. 


Total net tonnage of sailing and steam vessels (foreign trade), and tonnage 
with cargoes only, entered and cleared at ports of the United Kingdom : — 


Year 


Entered 



Cleared 



Total 



British ; Foreign 

Total 

British 

Foreign 

Total 

British 

Foreign 

Total 


1,0001118. 

IjOOOtns. 

1,00 tins. 

IjOOOtns. 

l,000tns. 

l.OOOtns. 

l.OOOtiis. 

l,000tns. 

bOOOtiKs 

1913 

46,003 

35,546 

82,149 

46,647 

36,014 

82,661 

93,2.50 

71,. 500 

164,810 

19151 

28,551 

24,805 

53,856 

20,203 

24,879 

51,142 

54,814 

49,084 

104,498 

19161 

25,900 

23,793 

49,693 

22,621 

23,465 

46,086 

4S,5jl 

47,253 

95,779 

19171 

23,089 

11,046 

84,135 

20,542 

10,869 

31,411 

43,0.31 

21,915 

65,546 

19181 

23,714 

9,551 

33,205 

20,357 

8,824 

29,181 

44,071 

18,375 

62,440 

19191 

30,120 

19,532 

49,052 

30,152 

18,949 

49,101 

60,272 

38, 481 

98,753 




fntk cargoes only. 




1913 

32,292 

16,772 

49,004 

40,101 

27,719 i 

07,820 

72,393 

44,491 

116,884 

19151 ; 

22,802 

10,862 

33,724 

20,380 

19,149 I 

39,529 

43,212 

i 30,011 

73,253 

19161 1 

20,217 ' 

9,842 . 

30,059 

17,752 

17,844 1 

35,596 

37,909 

27,080 ’ 

05,055 

19171 ! 

18,795 , 

4,434 ' 

23,229 

16,927 

9,149 ' 

20,070 

35,722 

13,583 

49,305 

19181 : 

19,819 j 

3,414 i 

23,233 

14,965 

7,772 i 

22,737 

34,781 

i 11,180 ' 

45,970 

19191 ' 

22,080 ! 

7,491 : 

29,671 

21,963 

12,599 i 

34,562 

44,043 

20,090 > 

04,133 

19201 1 

25,507 

10,98(3 1 

36,493 

23, .532 

13,194 ! 

36,726 

49,039 

' 24,180 i 

73,219 

19211 1 

25,118 j 

11,904 ' 

87,112 

24,280 

12,115 i 

30,395 

1 49,398 

24,111 i 

73,507 


1 Figures for 1915 and later years exclude vessels employed by the Government in 
connection with the war. On the other hand, the figures for these years are increased to 
An unknown extent in consequence of the re -measurement of certain steam vessels on the 
coming into full force, at the commencement of 1914, of the provisions of the Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1907. 


Of the foreign tonnage (38,481,000 tons) entered and cleared at British 
ports in 1919, 


Norway . . had 

U.S. America „ 
Holland . . ,, 
France . . ,, 
Sweden . . ,, 


7.955.000 ' Denmark 
0,117,000 I Belgium 

5.154.000 Japan . 

4.055.000 1 Spain . 

4.893.000 ; Italy. . 


had .3,661,000 
„ 1,504,000 

„ 1,266,000 
942,000 
I, 003,000 


Greece . . . liad 

Russia . . . 

Germany . . ,, 

Other foreign 
countries . ,, 


593.000 

510.000 

432.000 

030.000 


The total net tonnage of vessels tl\at arrived and departed at ports, 
with cargoes and in Ballast, excluding tlioso coastwise, 1919 : — 


Loudon . . . 17,138,000 
Liverpool (includ- 
ing Birkenhead) 15,540,000 
Cardiff .... 12.574,000 
Tyne Foyts . . 10,232,000 


Plymoutli 
Hull. . 
Glasgow 
Newport 
Swansea 


.5,070,000 ) 

4.827.000 

4.271.000 

3.753.000 

3.221.000 I 


Falmouth (includ- 
ing Truro) . . 2,982,000 

Southampton . 2,460,000 

Manchester (in- 
eluding Runcorn) 2,250,000 
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Middlesbrough . 2,055,000 Grimsby (inclu»fing Grangemouth . 743,000 

Blyth* .... 1,831,000 Imminghaw) . 1,377,000 Harwich . . . 739,000 

LiMth .... 1,758,000 Folkestone . . 1,112,000 Greenock and Port 

Port Talbot . . 1,697,000 Dover .... 1,062,000 Glasgow . . 518,000 

Dartmoutli . . 1,678,000 Weymouth . . 930,000 Belfast .... 517,000 

Bristol .... 1,620,000 Hartlepool . . 861,000 

Sunderland . . 1,592,000 Methil .... 765,000 

Total arricals, with cafgo and«iH ballast, 1921 : foreign trade, 68,261,000 
tonrfs^ coastwise, 41,406,000 ton'll ^ Total de])arturcs : foreign trade, 
67,978,000 tons ; coastt^fise, *41,048,000 tons. 

I i 


Internal CcMmnnications. 


I. Railways and Tramways. 


The length of track open for traffic at the end of 1920 was 23,734 miles. 
Further statistics for the United Kingdom : — 


Year 

Length 
of lines 
open at 
end of 
year 

Total Cap- 
ital paid 
up (includ- 
ing nom- 
inal addi- , 
lions) at 
end of year 

Number of 
Passcngcr.s 
conveyed 
(excluding 
^ season- 
ticket 
holders) ] 

1 

Weight of 
goods and 
mineral 
traffic 
origiuat- 
ing 

1 ! 1 Pro - 

Gross re- ! i j portion 

ceipts iu-i 1 of 

eluding i Working i Net (working 

miscella- Expenses 1 Income jexpendi- 

neous re- i ture to 

! ceipts j i : gross 

i 1 # 1 receipts' 

1 ! •' 1 


Miles 

Million 

£ 

Millions 

j 

Million 

tons 

^Thousand Thousand iThousand Per 

£ ^ £ ^ £ 1 Cent. 


Great Britain. 


1913 

1 20,246 1 

1 1,302-8 1 

f 1,190-2 

1 361 -4 

134,549 

84,315 

50,234 

1 03 

1919 , 

20,289 

1,280-2 

1,622-6 

1 304*9 

230.627' 

179,450 

51,177 

93 

1920 

1 20,292 1 

1,282-0 1 

1,579-0 1 

1 318*1 1 

Ireland 

303,191' 

252,036 

M 

51,155 

1 98 

1913 

3,416 

39-4 

30-1 

5*6 

4,902 

3,005 

I 1,897 

01 

1919 

3,435 

46 5 

29-3 

6*0 

9,501* 

11,575* 

7,608 

1 9,719 

1,893 

102 

1920 

3,442 

45-5 

25-5 

5*9 

1 1,856 

103 


United Kingdom. 


1913 

23,662 

1,342-2 

1 1,229-4 I 

370-0 

1 139,451 

87,320 

62,131 

63 

1919 

23,724 

1,825-7 

1 , 551-93 1 

310-9 

240.128* 

187,058 

53,070 

94 

1920 

23,734 

1,327-5 

1 1,604-53 1 

324*0 

314,766* 

261,755 

53,011 

98 


1 Excluding Government compensation. 

“ Includes compensation from the Government under agreements. 

3 Including 23‘3 million passengers in 1919 carried ‘ free ’ on behalf of the Government, 
and 1*9 million in 1920. The ec^uivalent number of annual tickets representing season 
ticket holders in 1919 was 923,000, and 1,038,000 in 1920. 

The financial figures for 1913 are not comparable with those for 1919 
onwards because, in the later years, there are certain small variations in the 
list of iindei takings, capital figures hnvo been adjusted in respect of duplica- 
tion, and gross receipts and working expenses include the figures of non- 
working companies. From Augiist, *1914, to August, ^1921, most of the 
railways wore controlled by the Government, •and complete statistics for the 
years 1914-18 inclusive are not available. Under the Railways Act, 1921, 
the railways of Great Britain are to be grouped into four systems, namely : 
Southern ; Western; N. -Western, Midland and W. Scottish ; and N.- Eastern, 
Eastern and E. Scottish. # 
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Tramways . — In 1919-20 there wete in the United Kingdom 2,729 yiiles 
of tramways and light railways open for public traffic, of which 2,647 mil^s 
were* operated by electric traction; 1,754 miles were worked by local 
authorities, and 975 miles by com])auics. The total number of passengers 
carried in 1919-20 was 4,987,526,000. 

11. -Canals and Navigat^jns. 

The total length of canals in the* Touted K*ing(k)m in 1905 was /678 
miles, of which 3,641 miles were in England antli Wales, 184 in ^otland, 
and 848 in Ireland. ' ^ 

llovernment control of^rail way- owncck canals commenced in August, 1914, 
and ceased on August 15, 1921 ; in the case of independently owned canals, 
control commenced in March, 1917, and ceased on August 31, 1920. 

The total tennages originating on the principal canals of the United 
Kingdom in 1921 were : Independently owned canals (length, 1,538 miles), 

10.237.000 tons; railway owned or controlled canals (lengtli, 1,145 miles), 

1.543.000 tons; Kiver Thames (above Tcddingtoii), (lengtli, 126 miles), 

31.000 tons ; Caledonian and Crinan Canals (length, 70 miles), 82,000 tons ; 
total length, 2,879 miles ; 11,893,000 tons. 

The Manchester Ship Canal, opened in 1S94, is 35j miles in length and 28 ft. in depth. 
The bottom width of the canal is not less than 120 ft. exc<*pt for J mile near Latcliford, 
where it is 00 ft. The u.aximum width of the locks i.s 05 ft., with the exception of the 
entrance lock, which is 80 feet wide. Tlie canal is in direct communication with all the 
principal railway systems an<v barge canals of the Kingdom. The total paid-up cai)ital 
of the Company at Dt^cember 31, 1921, was 17,050,0O0i. The gross revenue of the canal 
in 1921, including the Bridgewater dei)artinent and the railways, amounted to 1,861, 132h, 
and the net revenue, including miscellaneous receipts, to 573,382Z. The traffic receipts in 
1921 amounted to 1,197,075/. The merchandise tralRc paying toll in 1921 amounted to 
3,293,670 tons. 


III.— Post, Tklegraphs, and Telephones. 

Post-offices in the United Kingdom, March, 1921, 23,650, besides 50,285 
road and pillar letter-boxes (1915) ; employed by the Post Office, February, 
1922, 227,308 person," (170,966 males, and 56,342 females); of tliese, 13,635 
(5,441 females) were temporary officers. 

Letters, Post-cards, &c., delivered in 1920-22 : — 



England 
& IV ales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

United 

Kingdom 

1920-21 

Total for 
United King- 
dom in 3921-221 


i 

Millions 

Millions 

Millions 

Millions 

Millions 

Letters 

. 1 2,970 

300 

184 

1 3,400 

8,350 

Post-cards . 

. : 507 

49 

21 

1 577 

500 

Pi in ted Papers . 

. 1,145 

138 

57 

1,340 

1,150 

Newspapers 

155 

27 

20 

202 

190 

Parcels. 

113 

15 


137 

— 

Telegrams . 

. 65 

8 

i ^ 

80 

' ■ 


I Estimates. 


The number and value of money orders Issued in 1920-21 were : — Inland 
orders, 14,465,000, amount 102,477,000^,; foreign and colonial, 2,381,000, 
amount 16,366,OOOZ. ; total, 16,846,000, amount 118,843,000/. These figures 
include telegraph orders, the number of which, issued inland, in 1920-21 
was 1,183,000 to the amount of 6,703,000/., while those issued* to or from 
foreigp. and colonial countries numbered 50,000 to the amount of 1,140,000/. 
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Postal orders issueS in the United llkingdom ; — 


• Year i 


Year 



.ended Number 

Hilarch 31 

' Value i| 

i: 

ended 
March 31 

Number 

Value 


£ i'. 



£ 

1916 1132,626,009 

t 36,195,000 
35,080t000 : 

1919 

110,547,000 

36,147,000 

1.917 ^ 124,890,000 

1>*8 : 126,476,000 

'.iJ 

1920 ' 

106,617,000 

37,436,000 

j 3-7, 042, Olio • 

ii 

1921 

101,617,000 j 

! 

37,368,000 


The telegraphs were transferrei to the State* on February 5, 1870' on 
March 31, 19?i, mileage used for telegraph purposes was 283,461. The 
total mileage of Post Office wires, Telegraph, Telephone, and spare wires, 
was 4,065,780 miles. Of this total, 1,016,370 miles were aerial, 2,097,992 
underground, and 21,409 submarine. 

The total munbor of telegraph offices (including those at railway stations which 
transact public business) open on March 31, was 13,980. In 1909-10 the Post Office 
acquired from the Marconi Company and Lloyd’s their wireless telegraphy stations on the 
coast of the United Kingdom, except certain long-distance Marconi stations. The Post 
Office Las since provided additional stations (long-distance and others). On Febiuary 28, 
1922, there were 14 Rjst Office wireless stations in operation and 2 under construction, 
and a number of “ standby” stations exist for emergency purposes. Tiie Marconi 
Company are working certain stations under licence. 

On March 81, 1921, the trunk telephone service had 1,188 exchanges open for business; 
there were 7,197 circuits containing 472,406 mile.s of wirej^ the number of calls during 
the year 1920-21 was 57,613,000. The London local exchange system had 82 exchanges, 
1,320,318 miles of working wire, and 342,271 telephones. The provincial local exchange 
system had 3,180 exchanges, 1,730,604 miles of working wire, and 037,282 telephones. 
The approximate number of originated effective calls in 1920-21 was 843 millions. For 
private wires the rentals amounted to 238,304Z. in 1920-21. 

The receipts and expenditure of the Post Office : — 



j 1913-14 

1 191S-10 

1919-20 

1920-21 1 

Total postal receipts 

Expenditure 

£ 

21,035,326 

15,264,076 

1 

£ 

31,867,776 

25,975,104 

£ 

35,301,388 

30,540,718 

i 40,073,165 
39,128,873 

Net postal revenue .... 

6,671,250 

8,892,582 

4,760,670 

1,844,292 

Total telegraph receipts 

Expenditure 

3,126,281 

4,207,133 

6,274,174 

6,732,474 

5,870,658 

7,096,268 

5,551,210 
10,040,570 < 

Net telegraph deficit 

' -1;0S0,852 

-458,300 

-2,126,610 

-4,489,360 

Total telephone receipts 

Total telephone expenditure . 

6,627,663 

5,886,630 

10,780,540 

11,819,215 

9,474,847 

10,928,404 

8,697,801 

14,997,506 

Net telephone deficit or revenue . 

741,127 

-1,038,075 

-1,453,557 

-0,299,705 

Net revenue 

6, .331, 525 

7,395,607 

1,181,503 

- 8,944,773 


1 Provismnal figures. 


Money and Crddit. 

Value money issued from the Royal Mint and of imports and exports 
of British gold and silver coin ; — 
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i Gold 
Year i Money 

1 1 issued 

Silver j Bronze 
Money Money 

Issued 1 issued 

• British Gold Coin 

1 _ 1 

1 British Silver^ Coin 

Imported 

Exported 

« 

Imported Exported 

£ '““£ 

438,400 691,860/' 
527,301 740,265 

; -r 

128,021^:27,340- 
133,490^62,600 
1,525, 520 599.070 

i ^ 

1913 ,27,638,789 

1916 i 1, SSI, 000 

1917 1 1,014,000 

1918 ' nil ! 

1919 1 nil j 

192P nil ; 

1921 : nil ! 

£ £ 
1,934,354 314,625 
8,192,381:452,800 
4,137,032 548,365 
8,885,325 418,845 
3,876, 176 586, 690 
5,135,515 599,780 
^ 602,795 

£ 

11,946,744 

61£,081 

1 

• * 1 

875,293“ 

369,624 

1,277,061 

£ 

19,741,360 

18,^72,222 

1 

• 1 

2,6^’2,180'^ 

11,938,338 

1 2,012,567 


1 Information not available. 

2 Six month.s ended December, 1919. 


There is no State bank, but the Bank of England, the Bank of Scotland, 
and the Bank of Ireland have royal charters, and the first and the last lend 
money to the Government. Statistics of the Bank of England for the end 
of December : — 



Issue Department 


Banking Depaitraent 


Year 

Notes 

issued 


1 

Gold 

Capital 

Deposits 


Notes in 

Coin in 


Securities 

C\ in and 
Bullion 

I and 
‘ Rest ’ 

and 

Post Bills 

Securities 

the ‘Re- 
serve ' 

the ‘ Re- 
serve ’ 


£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 
i 17,790 

£1,000 

£1,000 

47,130 

£1,000 

£1,000 

1,050 

1913 

50,500 

18,4.50 

32,050 

51,510 

21,130 

1917 

75,580 

18,450 

57,100 

t 17,850 

166,270 

153,190 

29,640 

1,210 . 

1918 

97,000 

18,450 

78,550 

1 17,800 

172,670 

163,240 

26,690 

; 550 

1919 

108,748 

18,450 

90,298 

17,825 

199,862 

199,246 

17,398 

! 1,043 

1920 

144,934 

18,450 

126,484 

17,892 

189,865 

193,892 

12,083 

' 1,783 

1921 

■145,061 

1H.450 

126,614 

! 17,887 

122,589 

120,125 

18,544 

i 1,814 


Bank clearings, 1920, 39,019,000,000^ ; 1921, 34,931,000,000/. 


Post Office. Savings BctiiJc . — Statistics for 1919^ and 1918 : — 


- 

: England | 
and Wales ® j 

Scotland 

Ireland 

United United 

Kingdom* Kingdom* 
1019 3918 

Accounts open at end of 
year— 

; i 

1 

i 

1 

i 

1 

594,815 ‘ 
211,657 

j 

Active .... 

! 11,058,088 

650,142 

13,203,045 i 11,820,651 

Dormant*'^ 

3,738,875 

208,589 

4,150,124 1 4,168,724 

Amount- 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ ’ £ 

Received 

158,726,943 

4,230,057 

236,362 

3,5?1,442 

4,768,135 

167,726,035 70,492,028 

Interest Credited . 

; 5,470,509 1 

305,979 

6,018,850 ' 5,134,034 

Paid .... 
Due to Depositors at 

i 135,033,282 

3,415,118 

142,029,842 53,255.098 

end of year .. . . 

j 242,190,933 

J 

10,4^,64^^ 

13,6S9,784 

206,348,360 , 234,633,823 

) 


1 The figures for 1919 include transactions in connection with the payment of gratuities 
to demobilized men of the Na>^, Array, and Air Force. 

2 Including Islands in the British Seas. * 

* Accounts with balances of less than H., which have been dormant five years or more. 
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The total amount* credited to depositors at December 81, 1920, was over 

266*000, ooo;. 

The receipts and payments include purchases and sales of Government Stock for 
diApositors, but the amount on deposit is exclusive of such stock held for depositors. 
The latter amounted to 215,253,3041. at the end of 1910 (against 185,682,830?. in 1918). 

Trustee Savings Bank.—TliQ number of depositors in these banka in 1920 
was about 2,266,00i5, land tl;^e, amounts due to them were : in the 
G^eral or Government Departments, 75,036,000?. Cash, and 27,245,000?. 
(face value) Stock ; iA thS Special Investment Departments, i,e.y money 
investe.ij otherwise thaii^/rith the National Debt Commissioners, 16,185,000?. 
Cash, 'and 44,745?. (face value) Stock ; total Cash, 91,271,000?. ; total face 
value of Stock, 27,289,745?. Ii 1913, tlio fiumber of depositors* was 
1,912,820 ; D|o total Cash due to depositors, 68,548,000?., and the face 
value of Stock, 2,795,000?. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The sovereign weighs 123*274 grains, or 7*9881 grammes, *916 (or eleven- 
twelfths) fine, and consequently it contains 113 ‘001 grains or 7 '3224 grammes 
of fine gold. The shilling weighs 87 '27 grains or 5 *6552 grammes, and down 
to 1920 was *925 (or thirty-seven*fortieths) fine, thus containing 80*727 grains 
or 5*231 grammes of fine silver, but under tlie Coinage Act, 1920, the fineness 
has been reduced to *500 (one half). Bronze coins consist of a mixture of 
copper, tin, and zinc. The penny weighs 145*83 grains, or 9*45 grammes. 
The standard of value is gold. Silver is legal tender up to 40 sliillings ; 
bronze up to 12(?., but fartliings only up to 6i?. Bank of England notes are 
legal tender in Ehigland and Wales, except at the Bank itself (3 and 4 Will. 
4, cap. 98). The 1?. and lOi*. Treasury Note.s issued since the outbreak of 
the War are also legal tender. The note circulation at February 22, 1922, 
was ; currency notes and certificates, 296,597,000?. ; Bank of England notes, 
145,380,000?.; total, 441,977,000?. The amount of currency in June, 1914, 
is estimated at 128,000,000?, in circulation, .and 75,000,000?. in banks ; 
total, 203,000,000?. In Decemher, 1919, the amount is estimated at 
393,000,000?. in circulation, and 191,000,000?. in banks ;»total, 584,000,000?. 
The .silver circulation at the end of 1920 was estimated at about 60,000,000?. 

Standard units are : of length the standard yard, of weight the standard 
of 7,000 grains (the pound troy having 5,760 grains), of capacity the 
standard gallon containing 10 pounds avoirdupois of distilled water at 62*’ F., 
the barometer at 30 inches. On the.8e units all other legal weights and 
measures are based. 


ISLE OF MAN.^ 

The Lsle of Man is administered in accordance with its own laws by the 
Court of Tynwald, consisting of the Governor, appointed by the Crown ; the 
Legislative Council, composed of the Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man, two Deem- 
sters, the Attorney-General, two members appointed by the Governor, and four 
members elected by the House of Keys, total 11 members, including the 
Governor ; and the House of Keys^, a representative assembly of 24 members 
chosen on a property qualification for 5 years by tln».6 ‘ sheadings ’ or local 
sub-divisions, and the 4 municipalities. W omen liave the franchise as well as 
men. Number of voters 1921-22, 35,214. The island is not bound by Acts 
of the Imperial Parliament unless specially mentioned in them. 

t Area and popuiation, see p. 25. 
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Lieut. -Oovcrnor. — Major-General Sir W. K.C.^.O., C.B. 

The principal towns are Douglas (population in 1921, 20,192), Raifis^ 
(4,121), Peel (2,455), Castletown (1,860). Births (1921), 845 ; deaths, 79/. 
In. ?921 there were 45 elementary schools, 41 being board schools. 
The enrolled pupils numbered 6,001, and the average attendance 5,271. 
The expenditure of school boards and of non-board schools for the year^ 
1921, amounted to 42, 97 6Z. There were^ in 1121* 1 secondary school 
(548 registered pupils), 9 supplementary classes (193 registered pupils), 

7 evening classes (461 registered pupils). *The expenditure of higher education 
boards in 1921 was 14,575/. On December 31, 1^21, 931 persons ^ceived 
])oor-relicf (103 indoor and 828 outdoor). In 1921 flie police force numbered 
74 ;1n the year there were^,042 persons «onvicted. 

Revenue is derived mostly from Customs. In 1920-^^ the revenue 
amounted to 311,602/. ; and expenditure to 266,502/., of which 10,000/. 
was paid to the Imperial Exchequer as contribution from the Customs 
revenue. Public debt (1921) 119,127/. 

The principal agricultural produce of the island consists of oats, 
barley, turnips and potatoes, and grasses. The total area of the island, 
excluding water, is 140,986 acres ; the total area of arable land in 1921 
was 66,117 acres and of permanent grass, 17,583 acres. The total acreage 
under corn crops in 1921 was 21,681 acres, including 20,822 under oats, 
230 under wheat, and 529 under barley or here. There wTre also 7,012 acres 
under turnips and swedes, 2,403 under potatoes, and 32,730 under clover, 
sainfoin and grasses under rotation. The number of agricultural holdings 
in 1921 above 1 acre in sizS was 1,536. The live stock in 1921 consisted of 
6,029 horses ; 19,662 cattle ; 74,466 sheep ; and 4,308 pigs. The chief 
mineral products in 1920 w^ere clay, 2,200 tons ; ganhter, 971 tons ; igneous 
rocks, 19,851 tons; lead ore, 78 tons; limestone, 1,951 tons; slate, 648 
tons ; zinc ore, 529 tons ; brine salt, 3,976 tons. Total value of output, 
25,564/. Persons employed in mining numbered 271. In 1921 there were 
belonging to the Isle of Man 213 fishing boats of an aggregate tonnage of 
1,615 net tons. 

The registered shipping (1921) comju'ised 21 sailing vessels (990 net 
tons) and 54 steamSrs (8,200 net tons) ; total tonnage 9,190 net tons. The 
tonnage of vessels arrived at ports of the island in 1921 was 678,139 net 
tons (675,670 tons coastwise), and departed 716,722 not tons, (715,070 
tons coastwdse). The railways have a length of 46^ miles, and there are 
25 miles of electric railways. 


CHANNEL ISLANDS.^ 

The Channel Islands are administered according to their own laws and 
customs. Jersey has a separate legal existence ; it is administered by a 
Lieutenant-Governor appointed by the Crown, and a Bailiff also appointed by 
the Crown. The Bailiff presides in the States, which consist of 12 Jurats 
elected by the ratepayers for life, 12 rectors of parishes, 12 constables or 
mayors of parishes, and 17 deputies ; the constables and deputies being elected 
for 3 years. The Lieutenant-Governor h^is a^veto on legislation. He may 
address the States bufAot vote. The 2 Crown officers may speak and vote. 
The qualification for a vote is the |)03sossion of a minimum value of 80/. real 
or 120/. personal property. The Royal Court consists of a tribunal of first 
instance and an appeal court. Guernsey, Alderney, and Sark are under one 
1 Area and population, see p. 25. 
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Lieutenant-Governor, but Guernsey aid Alderney have a government of their 
owh, and Sark is a dependency of Guernsey and under its jurisdiction. 
*rhe States for deliberation and legislation consist of a Bailiff, 12 Jurists, 10 
rfectors, 2 Crown officers, 15 delegates of parishes, and 18 deputies for parishes 
elected by the ratepayers. The shcrifl and jurats are chosen by indirect 
election. On May 1)J, 1905, a law was passed for the Island of Guernsey 
requiring the approval Jf the Liiiut. -Governor and of the Royal Court of 
tK^ Island previously to the acquisition, or leasing, or occupation of 
immovable property b;^ aliens or alien companies, registration and liability 
to loca.^ rates, &c., bein^^ also provided for. The Channel Lslands arc not 
bound by Acts of tlm Imperial Parliament unles.s specially named in tho/n. 

Births: Jersey (1920), 897 ; Guernsey, Ac. (1919), 683. Deaths: Jersey 
(1920), 742 ; guernsey, &c. (1919), 649. 

LiciUenanU Governor of Jersey. — Major-General Sir William Douglas Smith, 
K.C.B., K.C. V.O. Appointed October, 1920. 

Lieutenant-Governor of Guernsey y d:c, — Major-General Sir J. E. Capper, 
K.C.B. Appointed June, 1920. 

Finance.— (1921): revenue, 157,456^.; expenditure, 140,822/.; 
public debt (1921), 553,350/. Guernsey, Ac. (1919) : estimated revenue, 
86,350/. ; estimated expenditure, 73,555/. Public debt (1919), 364,039/. 

The total area, and the acreage under crops and grass and the numbers 
of live stock in 1920 were : — 


- 

Jersey 

Guernsey, <fec. 

Total 


acres 

acres 

acres 

Total area i 

Area under — 

28,717 

15,750 

44,467 

Wheat 

719 

218 

937 

Oats 

1,C39 

819 

2,453 

Other corn crop.s .... 

251 

245 

490 

Potatoes 

Clover, sainfoin, and grasses under 
rotation 

7,807 

898 

8,705 

4,033 

966 

4.999 

Total arable land .... 

16,073 

5,179, 

21,245 

Total permanent grass 

3,524 

6,281 

9,805 


number 1 

number 

number 

Horses 

2,136 

1,601 

.3,737 

Cattle 

10,523 

0,254 

16,777 

Sheep 

1 79 

414 

493 

Pigs 1 

4,344 

3,041 

7,385 


1 The area of Jersey includes water, that of Guernsey, &e., excludes water. • 


Agricultural holdings above 1 acre in size numbered 1,856 in Jersey, 
and 1,174 in Guernsey, &c. in 1920. 

The imports from the Channel Islands into the United Kingdom in 1920 
amounted to 4,758,306/., of which potatoes accounted for 1,864,998/. ; 
tomatoes, 1,880,486/. ; grapes, 180,124/. ; and fresh flowers, 67,592/. The 
exports from the United Kingdom to the Islands in 1920 w'ere valued at 
4,163,828/. Imports, 1921, 4,723,199/. ; exports, 3,869,098/. 

The registered shipping on December 31, 1919, comprised 46 sailing 
vessels of 3,564 net tons, anc^ 15 •steam vessels of 93^ net tons ; total ton- 
nage, 4,499 not tons (Guernsey, 84 vessejs, 3,175 tons; Jersey, 27, 1,324 
tons). On the same date there were on the register 287 fishing boats of 
745 net tons (Guernsey, 112 boats of 388 tons ; Jersey, 175 boats of 357 tons). 
Vessels in foreign trade, 1918, arrived, 175 of 30,998 net tons; departed, 
215 of 40,111 net tons. 
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INDIA, THE DOMINIONS, COLONIES, PEOTECTORATES, 
AND DEPENDENCIES OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 

In the following pages the various sections of the British Empire 
outside the United Kingdom are arranged in alphabetical order under 
tlie divisions of the world to which they belong : — 1. Europe ; 2, Asia ; 
3. Africa ; 4. America ; 5. Australasia and Oceania. 

The term ‘ Dominion ’ is used officially as a convenieut abbreviation of 
the complete designation ‘self-governing Dorairjon.’ The Dominions are 
Australia, Canada, Newfoundland, New Zealand, and South Africa. The 
term ‘ Colony ' is an abbreviation of the official designation * Colony not 
possessing responsible Government,’ and includes all such Colonies whether 
or not they possess an elective Legislature, but does not include Protectorates 
or Protected States. The term ‘Crown Colonics ’ is properly applicable only 
to those Colonies in wliich the Crowm retains control of legislation. It is 
under consideration (Autumn, 1921) to revise the constitution of some of 
the Crown Colonies, and to devolve upon specially appointed Higlx Com- 
missioners some of the functions now centred in the Colopial Office. 

Under the recent Peace Treaties certain ex-German and ex-Turkish terri- 
tories are to be administered by parts of the British Emfrirc under mandates 
approved by the League of Nations. These territories include Samoa, New Guinea, 
Mesopotamia, Palestine, and parts of the former German Colonies in Africa. 

The Colonial Office is divided into four branches, the first of which, 
called the Dominions Department, deals with business connected with the 
self-governing colonies, and is linked with the secretariat of the Imperijil 
Conference. The Second Department, called the Crown Colonies Depart- 
ment, deals with the administrative and political work of the Crown Colonies 
and ITotectoratcs. The Third or General Department, which is also a Legal 
Dejxartment, deals with matters common to all Crown Colonies, such as 
currency, banking, posts and telegraphs, education, &c. Connected with 
this department arc standing committees to deal with promotion, railways 
and finance, concession.s, and pensions. The fourth Department was 
established in March, 1921, to d^al with the “Middle East'’ (Palestine 
and Mesopotamia, and also questions of policy in other Arab areas within 
the British sphere of influence^. 
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EUROPE. 


GIBRALTAR. 

Governor , — General Sir Horace L. Smitli-DoiTi(;n,'' G.C.B., G.C.M.G./ 

D.S.O., salary, 5,500^. with 2,0002. allov^a’nces. Appointed June 22, 1^. 
Colonial Secretary , — Major C. W. J. Ori^^ C M.G. o ^ 

The Rock of Gibraltar is a Crown colony, siturted in SO'’ 6'N. latitude 
and 5° 21' W. longitude, in the Province of Andalusia, in Spain, comiftfanding 
the entrance to the Mediterranean. The Governor, who is also Cominander- 
in-Chief, exercises all the functions of government and legislation. Area, 
IJ square mile ; greatest elevation, 1,390 feet. Population, Sncludijig port 
and harbour (censu.s 1911), civil, 19,586 (9,228 males, and 10,358 females) ; 
military, 5,340 (4,476 males, and 864 females) ; naval, 441 ; total, 25,367 
(14,145 males, and 11,222 females). Estimated fixed civil population, 
January 1, 1921, 17,690 (8,485 males, and 9,205 females). In addition 
there were at that date about 1,500 aliens. The settled population are 
mostly descendants of Spanish and Italian settlers. Civil population 
births (1920), 375 ; marriages, 167 ; deaths, 308. Average births per 1,000 
of fixed civil population, 23 ’02; deaths, 17*45. Religion of fixed poimla- 
tion mostly Roman Catholic ; one Protestant cathedral and four Roman 
Catholic churches ; annual subsidy to each communion, 5001. Several 
private English schools Government aided elementary schools, 16 (12 
Roman Catholic). Pupils, 2,604 in 1919-20. Government grant, 5,249^. 
One magistrate's court and a supreme court. In 1920 there were 10 con- 
victions of serious crime, and 2,195 summary convictions. 


- 

1913 

(pre-war) 

1916 j 

1917 

1018 

1919 

1920 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

£ ! 

104,634 i 
82,077 

£ ’ 
100, 6Uj 

119,570' 

£ 

125,876 

119,636 

£ 

158,694 

133,387 

£ 

239,397 

136,432 

£ 

‘ 287,051 
372,994 


Chief sources of revenue, 1920; — Customs, 135,312/.; post office, 15,741/.; 
rents of Crown property, 12,674/.; fees and re-imbursements in aid, 32,246/. ; 
port, harbour, and wharf dues, 42,876/.; interest on investments, 31,224/.; 
licences and internal revenues, 6,143/. Chief branches of expenditure, 
1?920 ; — Establishments, 93,925/.; imblic works, 74,934/. ; pensions, 5,338/. 
ecclesiastical grants, 1,000/. Contribution by Home Government, 7iil. 
Public debt, ?iil. Total net assets, 210,512/. Industries unimi)ortant. 
The trade of the port is chiefly transit trade, and the supply of coal to 
ships. There are import duties on malt liquors, wine, spirits, and tobacco, 
and on these articles the duties are low. 

Government savings-bank, with 5,137 depositors, had 57,177 peseta.s 
and 192,688/. deposits at the end of 1920> 

Gibraltar is a naval base and position of great strategic importance, which 
is now largely increased in strength and stability. There is a deep harbour 
of 260 acres, which ^suffices foi all the wants of the Mediterranean fleet. 
The merchant vessels registered at the port were (1920) 57 steamers of 3,296 
tons net and 10 sailing vessels of 1,512 tons ; total, 67 vessels of 4,808 tons. 
Vessels entered, 1920, 6,496 ; tonnage, 11,614,187; cleared, 5,552 ; tonnage, 
11,489,533. Three miles of internal telegraph under military and about 
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(>nc mile under the Eastern Telegrajfh Company. Postal communication 
fjaily with England. Letters and post-cards in 1920, 2,361,567 ; 
newspapers and book packets, 432,848. There is cable communication 
Vith the Continent, Tangier, the Mediterranean Eastern ports, and 
England, via Eastern Telegraph Company’s lines. 

A regular carriage service connects Gibraltar -with Linea, a neighbouring 
r^n, and a road connects Linea ■*vith the village of Campamento. 

V’he legal currency i^s that of Gr^at Britain ; but Spanish money continues 
to circulate freely. Since the outbreak of the great war there arc also currency 
notes is^/ued by the local Government. There arc four private banks. 

Books ff Reference^. 

Colonial Report. Annual. London. 

Correspondence respecting Admiralty Works at Gibraltar. [Cd. 655]. London, 1001. 

Gibraltar Directory and Guide Book for 1021. Gibraltar. 

Qilbard{G, J.), Po]>ular History of Gibraltar. Gibraltar, 1881. 

Lucaa (C. P.)j Historical Geography of the British Colonies. 2nd ed. Vol. 1. Oxford, 
1906. 

Macmillan (A.), (Editor),. Malta and Gibraltar : Ilistorical and Descriptive, Ac. 
London, 1915, 

Oxford Survey of British Empire. Vol. I. London, 191^. 

MALTA. 

Governor and Commamhr-in-Gldef . — Field-Marshal Lord Plu7ncr, G.C.B., 
(LO.M.G., G.C.V.O. ; appointed 1919. Salary, 3,000/. 

LlciU, -Governor and Chief Secretary to Governrtlent. — W. C. F. Ixoberhoti, 

C.M.G. 

Malta was blockaded by the British Fleet, aided by the Maltese, from 
1798 to 1800, and w'as finally annexed to the British Crown by the Treaty of 
Earis in 1814. It is one of the most important ports of call in tlie world, 
and is the base and resort for repair and refitment of the British fleet in 
the Mediterranean. Its harbour, as a naval station, is too small for the fleet. 
A breakwater w'as constructed in 1909. 

Under the Malta Constitution Letteis Patent, 1921, there is an elected 
Legislature to control purely local affairs, consisting of a Senate (partly 
nominated) of 17 members, and a Legislative Assembly of 32 members. Elec- 
tions are on a jiroportional representation basis. There is a responsible 
ministry, a})poiuted October, 1921, as follows : Friine Minister and Treasury — 
Mr. Joseph Howard] Justice — Dr. Bxihagiar \ Public IForlcs — Dr. Said] 
Public Instrudion — Mgr. Ferris ; Chamber of Commerce— Dv. Hugh ; 

Charitable Institutions and Public Health— X)r, Carmelo Mifsud. Certaii^i 
‘ reserved ’ matters, including control of naval, military and air forces, 
Imperial interests, external trade, coinage, immigration, treaties, and 
relations with foreign States, are dealt with by the Governor, assisted by 
a nominated Executive Council, consisting of the Lieutenant-Governor, a 
legal adviser, and an officer of the navy, army, and air force. 

English is the official language of the Colony, Maltese being allow'cdin the 
elementary schools, and Italian the official language of record in the Law Courts. 

Malta is 17 miles long; area, square miles; and the neighbouring 
island, (i^ozo, 26 square miles ; total area (wdth Comino), 118 square miles. 
Population, according to Census taken on April 2, 1,911, 228,534. Civil 
population on April 2, 1911, 211,864; estimated civil population on April 1, 
1920, 224,859. Births, 1919-20, 6,787 ; deaths, 4,586 ; number of marriages, 
2,038. Chief town and port, Valletta. 

Education— 102 public schools, with 22,222 pupils on the rolls at the be- 
ginning of the scholastic year, 1919-20 ; a university with 6 facuBjes and 
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221 Btudeiits ; a lyceum with 807 stivdents; 2 secoudary schools, one for 
boys with 54 pupils, and one for girls with 186 pupils ; and 7 technical 
manual schools. Expenditure on elomentary education, 1919-20, 33,310^.'; 
secondary, 4,985Z. ; university, 6,590Z. There are 63 unaided private schools 
with 4,580 ])upils. 

In 1919-20, 3,977 persons were committed to pris^on ; 164 persons were^ 
convicted of serious crime and 18,592 ^nmmaril^. rdice numbered 51^ 
oflicersand men on March 31, 1920. ^ 

The revenue and expenditure in 5 years were 


n - 

; 1913-lt 

(prc-wai')' 

1910-17 , 

1917-18 : 

1918-19 i 

^ 

1910-20 


& 

£> I 

£, i 

£ 

£ 

Revenue . 

: 423,108 

460,165 1 

470,970 ; 

615,2f5 

650,489 

Expenditure . 

; 402,521 

462,469 I 

484,720 • 

601,033 

032,230 


Chief source of revenue : Customs (332,605^. in 1919-20). Contribution 
from Home Government, nil. Chief branches of expenditure, 1919-20: — 
Establishments, 408,750/. ; interest and burthens, 29,461/. ; pensions, 
26,581/, ; public \vorks, 85,998/. Public debt, 79,081/. Savings bank (1920) 
had 8,216 depositors, and deposits, 786.980/. 

Chief products : wheat, nn^slin, barley, potatoes, onions, grapo.s and 
other fruits, cotton. Total value of agricultural produce 1920 -21, 719,000/. 
Area cultivated (1920 -21), 42,891 acres in about 11,100 holdings, on leases of 
4 to 8 years. Colton isgrc>vn(605 acres in 1920-21 ; })roductioT), 106,480 lb.). 
Manufactures : lace, cotton, filigree, and cigarettes. Chief industry, farming ; 
in 1019-20, horses, mules and asses numbered 6,393 ; horned cattle, 3,183 ; 
sheep, 17,853 ; goats, 17,144. The fishing industry occupied 940 boats, and 
about 3,500 persons (1919-20). 

There are specific im])oit duties on beer, spirits, spirit varnishes, wine, 
tobacco, sugar, wheat, flour, living cattle, pigs and sheep, horses and 
mules, fresh, frozen, and preserved meat, oils, petroleum, potatoes, biscuits, 
and vinegar. ‘Ad valorem’ duties of from 5 per cent, to 20 per cent, arc 
levied on certain o^her imports. 
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£ 

5,789,426 
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i Incliidiiig bullion and .specie. * Calendar Year. 


Transhipment trade is excluded. Princi])al imports, 1919-20 : wheat, 
308,620/. ; Hour, 339,935/. ; sugar, 164,360/. ; edible oils, 148,243/. ; 
tobacco, 153,851/. ; cotton goods, 165,141/. ; wines, 180,017/. ; petroleum, 
168,282/. ; cattle foods, 295,005/. ; coal, 410,153/. 

Of the total imports in 1920, 2,672,787/. came from the IJnitod Kingdom, 
322,624/. from British posse.ssions ; and 2,791,015/. from foreign countries. 

Vessels entered (1919-20), 1,619 of 1,893,850 tons; cleared, 1,514 of 
1,680,602 tons. Of the total entered, 098 vessels of 1,292,888 tons were 
British. Belonging to the port of Valletta on January 1, 1920, w^ere 12 
sailing vessels of 864^1ons, and 29 steamers, ^of 2,331 tons; total, 41 vesseds 
of 3,185 tons. 

Railway, 8 miles of ipetre gauge (belonging to and worked by the local 
government); telephones, 785 miles of wire. The Post-otfice traffic in 1919-20 
was: Inland letters and postcards, 2,615,686; newspapers, &c., 662,836 ; 
foreign, correspondence, received, letters, 1,758,689 ; postcards, 140,421 ; 
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newspapers, &c., 1,077,344 ; dispatched, letters, 2,559,027; postcards, 
146*, 989 ; newspapers, 309,135 ; parcels, received 61,103 ,* dispatched 12,002. 
* British coins and Government currency notes are the legal tender.^ The 
atnount of Ih’itisli Treasury currency notes in circulation on March 31, 1920, 
was roughly estimated at 880, 000^., but the amount of British gold, silver, 
and bronze coins in circulation on that date cannot be ascertained. The notes 
Vf the Anglo-Maltese Bai^k and Banco di Malta are in circulation ; but 
as d^he Banks are not under statirtory control and do not publish balance 
sheets the amount of tne n6te circulation is not known. 

/ Books of Reference. 

Colonial Report, Annual. London^ : . 

Correspondence Relating to the Political Condition of Malta, 1809, [Cd. 716], 1901 
[Cd. 1660], 190?j; [Cd. 2023], 1904, and [Cd. .6217]. — Correspondence in regard to 
Protestant Mission Services at the Theatre Royal, Malta, [Cd. 3024, 3099], 1906, [Cd. 
3286J, 1907. Also Despatch from Secretary of State on the .same subject. London. 1906. 

PajK'rs Relating to the New Constitntion of IMaltn. [Cd. 1321. J Jjondon, 1021. 

BaRou (M . M.), The Story of Malta. Boston, 1893. 

Lucas {('. IM.lli.stoi'ical Geography of the British Colonies. 2nded, Vol. 1. London, 1906. 

Macmillan (A.), (Editor), Malta and Gibraltar: Historical and Desciiptive, &c. 
London, 1915. 

Oxford Survey of British Empire. Vol. 1. London, 1914. 

Page (G. A.), Guide To the Laws and Regulation.^ of Malta. Malta, 1892. 

Report of the Royal Commission on the Finances, Economic Position, and the Judicial 
Procedure of Malta, 1012. [Cd. 6090.] 

Blue Book. Annual. Government Printing Oflicc. Malta. 


ASIA. 

ADEN, PERIM, SOKOTRA. AND KURIA MDRIA ISLANDS. 

Aden is a volcanic peninsula on the Arabian coast, about 100 miles east of 
Bab-cl-Maiideb. It forms an iui}>ortaut coaling-station on the highway to the 
East, and is strongly fortified. Tlio settlement includes Little Aden, a 
peninsula very similar to Aden itself, and the settlement and town of Shaikh 
Othman on the mainland, with the villages of Imad, Hiswa, and Bir Jabir. 

In April, 1905, after demarcation of the frontier, Ottoman and British 
Commissioners signed an agreement which determines the boundary of the 
hinterland from Sheikh Murad on the Ked Sea to Bana river, and thence 
north-east to the great Desert. By the Anglo-Turkisli Convention of 1914, 
the boundary was prolonged through the desert to a point on the coast 
opposite Bahrein in the Persian Gulf. The settlement also includes the 
island ofPerim at the entrance to the Red Sea, and is sub ject to the Bombay 
Government. The Government is administered by a Political Resident (wlu» 
is also General Officer Commanding the troops) with four assistants. The 
India Office has hitlierto exercised internal administrative control (through 
the Government of India) ; the Foreign Office has been responsible for 
political questions, and the War Office for military questions, but it is under 
consideration (March, 1921) to transfer Aden to the Colonial Office. 

Political Resident and General Officer Commanding. — Major-General 
T. E. Scott, C.B., O.I.E., D.S.O. 

First Assistant Resident.— R. Pielly, O.B.E. 

The only Government revenue is from duties on liquor, opium, and salt, 
and from income tax, court ffies and judicial fines ; ideal taxes go to the 
Aden Settlement Fund. There is a Port Trast. The gross revenue of the 
settlement in 1919-20 was 1,694, i21L 

Area 75 square miles ; including the Protectorate, about 9,000 square miles ; 
of Perim, 6 square miles. Population of Aden and Perim in 1921, 64,923 

H 2" 
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(36,878 males and 18,045 females), a^aiftst 46, 165 in 1911. Imports (1920-21), 
by sea, 6,775,443Z. ; by land, 171,499^. ; treasure (sea and land), 547,896^. ; 
total , imports, 6,494,838/. (total, 1919-20, 7,124,078/.) Chief imports: 
Cotton piece goods, grain, hides and skins, tobacco, coal, coffee, sugar, 
fruits, vegetables, and other provisions. Exports, by sea. 4,119,419/.; by 
land, 198,355/. ; treasure (sea and land), 1,049,237/. : tol^il exports, 5,367,011/. 
(total, 1919-20, 6,517,004/.) Chief e)i.]¥)rts : C^offee, gums, hides ar^A 
skins, cotton goods, tobacco, grain ai^J. pulse, provisions, sugar. These 
statistics are exclusive of government stores and ‘treasure. In 1920- 21, 1,119 
merchant vessels of 3,196,243 tons (net) entered the port of Aden, (\f which 
599 were British ; in the same year 952 country (local) craft of 36,367 tons 
entered. At Perim 361 vessels entered, of which 44 were Government 
vessels. Aden itself produces little, its chief industries b^'ng the manu- 
facture of salt and cigarettes. The trade is largely a transhipment one, 
and is divided into foreign, Indian, and inland. There is a branch of the 
National Bank of India, Limited, and there is also one firm of private 
bankers. 

A railway was begun in 1915, for military purposes, from Aden to Lahej, 
25 miles, ond has now been extended a few miles beyond that oasis. The 
guage is one metre. 

The island of Sokotra off the coast of Africa is under British protection, and 
the Karla Maria islands, off the coast of Arabia, are attached to Aden. Aiea 
of former, 1,382 square miles. Population about 12,000, mostly pastoial and 
migratory inland, fishing ca the coast. Religion, at one time Christian, Moham- 
medan since the end of the 17th century. The island came under British pro- 
tection in 1876, by treaty with the Sultan. Chief products, dates and various 
gums ; sheep, cattle, and goats are plentiful ; butter is exported. The Kuria 
Muria Islands, five in number, were ceded by the Sultan of Muskat for the 
purpose of landing the Red Sea cable. 

References.— Foreign Office Reports. Annual Series. London. 

Return: Lidia (Aden), Part I., containing Report on Aden Harbour by Aden Commis- 
sion aiipointed in 1901, and Figures of recent Trade in Aden (103). London, 1905. 

Bent (J. Th.), Sokotra. In ‘ XlXth Century' Magazine for June, 1807. 

Bent (J, Th. and Mrs.>, Southern Arabia. London, 1900. 

Bury (G. W.), Laud of tJz. 

Forbeg (H. O.), The Natural History of Sokotra and Abd-el-Kuri. Liverpool, 1903. 

Jacob {il. F.). Perfumes of Araby. London, 1915. 

fTowmaf (F.), Geologic dcr Inseln Sokotra, Semha, Sic. Vienna, 1903. 

Lucas (C. P.), Historical Geograiihy of the British Colonies. 2nd. ed. Vol. I. Londou, 

1906. 


BAHEEIN ISLANDS. 

Group of islands in the Persian Gulf, 20 miles off the coast of El Hasa, 
in Arabia. Bahrein, the largest, is 27 mile.s long by 10 wide ; Muharrak, 
to the north-east of Bahrein, 4 miles long, J mile wide. Other islands 
arc, to the east, Sitra, 3 miles long and 1 mile broad, half its area being 
fertile ; Nabi Saleh, about 2 miles in circumference, very fertile ; Jezeyra, 
a small islet with a date plantation ; to the west are three rocky and 
uninhabited islets, Um Nahsan, Jidi, ^nd Raka. The regular population 
of the islands is put at about 110,000. Manama, the capital and 
commercial centre,- .extends 3 miles along the shore and has 35,000 
inhabitants. Muharrak on the- island of that name has about 20,000 
inhabitants. Other towns are Budaiya on Bahrein Island and Hadd 
on Muharrak Island. There are about 100 villages in the islands. 
There are thousands of tombs in the shape of conical mounds situated in tho 
interior of the island.s. They vary considerably in size, some of them being 
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as pucli as 100 yards in diameter, am4p40feet iji height, entailing vast labour 

construction. Inside are regular masonry burial chambers. No certainty 
as to their origin yet exists owing to want of inscriptions, but they are 
undoubtedly extremely ancient. 

The ruling family, A1 Khalifa, and most of the townsmen are Mohamme- 
dans of the Sunni (^aliki) sect. The town population consists of Arabs 
v;ho have come from Nijd within the last 200 years, and negroes. The 
agiicultural populatiop and the Bahrein pearl divers are mostly of the 
Shiah sect. Tliere is a large Persian (mostly Shiali) community, and a 
number/, of Indian (mostly Hindu) merchants and tradesmen live in 
Manama. The present chief of Bahrein i.s Sheikh Sir Isa bin Al; A1 
Khalifah, K.O. I.E., C.S.I. HiS uncle, Malioraed, was deposed by the 
British in 1817, and Sheikh Ali, his father, installed in his place. In 
18G9 Ali was killed, and Sheikh Lsa succeeded to power. 

The great industry is the j^earl fishery, in which over 1,000 boats, of 
from 8 to CO men each, from Bahrein alone, are eng.aged. The Bahrein 
Islands' also produce dates, and a remarkahly fine breed of white 
donkeys. Sail cloth is manufactured extensively, and also reed mats. 
In 1919-20, imports amounted to 1,414,423Z. ; exports, 94C,344Z. There 
are 5 per cent, ad valorem imjiort duties. The importation of arms and 
ammunition is subject to the consent of the Britisli Government. 

The chief imports in 1920-21 were: specie, 14,793Z. ; rice, 524,064Z. ; 
coffee, .50,974Z. ; ghee, 51,697/. ; sugar, 5.5,985/. ; tea, 24,192/.; ])iece goods, 
177,387/. The chief exports were : rice, ‘218,322V ; coffee, 21,612/. ; sugar, 
12,311/. Owing to its situation, harbour, and good service of steamers, the 
port is largely used as a place of transhipment for mainland goods. 

In 1920-21 there entered the port of Bahrein 74 British ships of 141,249 
tons, and 1 American ship of 3,170 tons. The greater part of the trade of 
Najd and Hasa passes through Bahrein, whore transhipment between 
wst('amers and dhows takes place. 

There is a Briti.sh Post office which is worked as an Indian Inland office 
with the exception of insurance. Letter rates between Great Britain and 
Bahrein are the same as between Great Britain and India. There is a 
wireless station. 

The principal coins in use are Indian rupees, Austrian (Maria Theresa) 
dollars worth from 41f/. to 48(Z., and Turkish lire worth from 205. 
to 205. bd. according to the rate of exchange. The rupee is the coin 
in general use. The Persian double krau, value about l5. Id. is also used. 
The measure employed is the dhiraa of 18J inches. The weights are : 
the miscal shirazi of 72 grains ; the miscal bar of 720 grains ; the ruhar, 
of 4*114 lbs. avoir. ; the mann of 57*6 lbs. avoir. ; and the rafaa of 576 lbs. 
avoir. 

The political relations between the Government of India and the Chief of 
Bahrein are conducted through the Political Resident in the Per.sian Gulf 
and a Political Agent, who tries all cases in which British or Foreign 
subjects arc concerned. 

Acting Political Resident^ Persian Gulf. — Lieut. -Col. A. P. Trevor, 
C.S.I. C.I.E. 

Political Agent at Bahrein. -Major C. Daly, I. A. 

Foreign Office Reports. Annual scries. London. 

Bent (J. Til.), The Bahrein Islands in the Persian Gulf. Proc. R. G. Soc. (N.S. 
xii. 1.) London, 1S90. 

Palgrave (W. G.), Central and Eastern Arabia, 1S6.5. 

Zwemer (S. M.), Arabia : The Cradle of Islam. Edinburgh and London, 1000, 
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BORNEO (BRITISH). 

Bi^tish North Borneo. — Governor, — A. C. Pearson, C. M.C. 

British Nortli Borneo occupies the uorthern part of the island of Borneo. 
The interior is mountainous, Mount Kina Balu being 13,455 feet high. 

Area, about 31,106 square miles, with a coasj-lme of over 900 mile^ 
Population (1911 census) 208,183, coRisCsting mainly of Mohameil^ 
settlers on the coast and aboriginal** tribes ^ inli^nd. The Europeans 
numbered 355 ; Chineso, 26,002 ; Malays, 1,615J; East Indians, 5,511; 
Sulus, 5,700. The number of natives cannot be more than a])proift.imately 
estir»ated, but is placed tvat about 17^,000. The most numerous are 
tlie Dusuns, about 88,000 ; thcMuruts, 25,800 ;and the Bajaus, 22,600. Chief 
towns, Sandakan (population 8,256), on the east coast, and J#ssejton, on the 
west coast. 

The Urritoi\y is under the jurisdiction of the Briti.s}i North Borneo 
Company, being held under grants from the Sultans of Brunei and Sulu 
(Koyal Charter in 1881). The territory is administered by a Governor 
(appointed with the ap]uoval of the Secretary of State) in Borneo, and a 
Court of Directors in London, appointed under the Charter. On May 12, 
1888, the British Government proclaimed a formal protectorate over the 
State of North Borneo. In 1898 certain border lands were acquired from 
tlie Sultan of Brunei, and more recently certain inland territories liave been 
occupied, Bor administrative purposes the whole country is divided into 
five Kesidencies, which ar^ sub-divided into Districts. In December, 1904, 
an area of about 200 square miles was transferred to Sarawak in exchange 
lor rights over coal mines on Brunei Bay. 

There are Protestant and Catholic inissions. The laws are based on the 
Indian Penal, Criminal, and Civil Procedure Codes, and local Ordinance.s. 
There i.s an Imam’s Court for Molunnedan law. Native and Indian con- 
stabulary, 800 men under European officers. 
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250,404 

170,045 
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.310,179 
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634,. 538 

500,933 

624,487 

761,858 

925,235 

1,284,438 
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863,115 

1,014,142 

1,076,073 

j 1,019,094 

1 

1,453,990 i 

1,405,771 


1 Including treasure. 


The revenue includes sums realised by land sales, and the expenditure 
includes sums spent on capital account. 

Sources of revenue : Opium, birds’ nests, court fees, stamp duties, 
licenoes, import and export duties, royalties, land sales, &c. No public debt. 

Most of the trade is carried on through Singapore and Hong Kong with 
Great Britain and the colonies. The chief products are timber, sago, rice, 
coconuts, gums, coffee, many fruits, nm.megs, cinnamon, pepper, gambier, 
gutta-percha, rubber, camphor, rattans, tapioca, sweet potatoes, and tobacco, 
which is being planted on a large scale. Coal,^iron, gold, and mineral oil have 
been found. The exports comprise the products mentioned, with birds’ 
nests, seed pearls, beche-de-mer, &c. Exports of leaf tobacco; 1917, 
172,603Z. ; 1918, 42,140^. ; 1919, 222,261Z. ; 1920, 191,168Z. Exports of Estate 
rubber in 1917, 634,564Z. ; 1918, 670, 286Z. ; 1919, 781,608Z.; 1920, 689,807Z. ; 
of timber, which is the greatest natural resource of the country, 1917, 43,795Z, ; 
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1918, 41,702^.; 1919, 127,045Z. ; 192C^ 155,018Z. Merclianfc Sliipping (Men- 
pf-AVar and Government vessels excluded), 1917, entered 228,227 tons, 
cleaved 227,163 tons ; 1918, entered 273,26*2 Ions, cleared 273,523 tons; 

1919, entered 290,073 tons, cleared 201,532 tons ; 1920, entered 285,040 tons, 
cleared 284,276 tons. 

, A railway, 127 miics^runs from Jesselton on Gaya Bay to Mcli^lap in the 
I nterior, witli a branch noin BcabU-l’ort to Weston on Brunei Bay. Borneo is 
no . 7 connected by cable with the on^^^er world. There is a telegraph lino from 
Menumbnk, where the cable reaches land, to Jesselton via Beaufort. At the 
latter station a branch line leads to Tenoni in the Interior. Communication 
between Jess(dton and Saiidakan, Kudat and Tawau is maintained by wireless 
telegraphy. A land line extends i\om Sandakan to Lahad Datu. Telephone 
exchanges are ' ])orated at Sandakan and Jesselton, wliile an elaborate system 
of telephone lines maintains communication between smaller stations and 
bigger Government centres. 

At Jesselton and Sandakan there are agencies of the Hongkong and 
Shanghai Bank, the Chinese Commercial Bank, and the Jlniik of Taiwan, A 
State Bank has been cstablisluHl, with Head Oflice in Sandakan and a branch 
at Jesselton. 

The Goveniinent issues its own copper coinage (cents and half-cents) ; 
nickel coinage of 1, 2^ and 5 cents; also notes of one, five, ten, and twenty-five 
dollars, and of 25 and 50 cents. Accounts are ke])t in dollar currency. 

Brunei, — In 1888 the neighbouring territories on the north-west coast of 
Borneo, Brunei and Sarawak, were jdaced nndei* British protection. On 
January 2, 1906, by treaty, the Sultan of Brunei handed over tlic general 
administration of his Slate to a British Resident. The Sultan, Sir MoJiamed 
Jemalulalam, K.C. M.G., born in 1889, succeeded his father in May, 1906. 
He receives an allownnco of 1,400/. a year from State funds, and his two 
principal ministers 700/. a year each. Area about 4,000 square miles, and 
population, 1921 Censu.s, *25,454 (Europeans’, 35 ; Malay.s and Bornean races, 
23,928 ; Chinese, 1,431 ; Indians, 37). Thechief town is Brunei (pop. 10,000). 
The old town is built over the water on the Brunei river, and a new town 
has d63Vclo])ed on the muijiland since 1910. Police force, 1921, 38 non- 
(;ommissioucd ofliccrs and men. Average annual rahifall is a little over 
100 inches. The principal products are cutch (mangrove extract), coal, 
rubber, jelutong, and sago. There are vernacular scdiools at Brunei, and in 
some out-district.s. Revenue 1920, 23,500/. ; (Custcnis, 7,400/. , monopolie.s, 
4,100/., licencc.s, 2,400/. ; land revenue, 2,800/., cession moneys, 2,300/.) and 
expenditure, 26,000/. Public debt, Dec. 31, 1920, 50,100/. 

Imports 1920, 84,300/. (mainly rice, 36,000/., tobacco, 9,400/., picca 
goods, 21,700/., sugar, 5,800/., kerosene oil, 4,500/.) ; exports, 136,900/. 
(cutcli, 41,800 cwt., 41,500/., coal, 17,000 tons, 34,500/., rubber, 25,000/., 
jelutong, 13,600/,, sago, 10,000/., dried ];>i’awn.s, 7,200/.). The post olhce 
dealt wdth 28,972 articles in 1J^20. 

TJiore is a central A\^ireless Station at Brunei, and a .subsidiary station at 
Labuan, which enables telegraphic communication to be maintained with 
Labuan and thence by cable with Singapore and Europe. Tiicrc Is another 
Wireless Station in the Teinburong District. 

The distance from Labuan is about 43 miles. Communication by steam 
laiuichos is regularly maintained. BeHvecn Labuan Uiid Singapore there is 
a weekly communication by steamers of the Straits Steamship Company, 
Limited. The passage between Singapore and Labuan takes about 4 days. 

Straits Settlements Cnrroncy, 1 dollar = 2s. id. 

British Resident. — L. A. Allen. 
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Sarawak : Area about 42,000 squar^iiles, coast line 400 miles, many rivers 
navi^^able. Tlie government of part of the present territory was obtainea ip 
1842^by Sir James Brooke from the Sultan of Brunei. Various arcessions were 
made between 1801 and 1890. Under an agreemeiit of 1888 Sarawak 
recognised as an iiulejiendcnt State under the protection of Great Britain. 
The Kajah, U.H. Charles Vyiier Brooke, son of^tlie late Rajah, borii 
Sept. 26, 1874, succeeded May 17, i^l7. nopulation estimated /I 
about 600,000, Malays, Dyaks, Kayaps, Kenyah|, and Muruts, wih 
Chinese and other settlers. The chief towns *are the capital, Kuching, 
about 23 miles inland, on the Sarawak River, ^Sibu, 60 rniles^up tlie 
Rej^ng River, which is navigable by lame steamers, and ]\Iiii, the head- 
(piarters of tlie Sarawak Oilfields, Ltd. At Kuching are Church of England 
and Catholic missions with schools. The revenue is derivodi chiefly from 
Customs, the opium, gambling, arrack and pawn farms, exemption tax 
payable by Malr.ys, and from Dyak and Kayan revenue. There are import 
duties on tobacco, salt, kerosene oil, wines, spirits, firearms, jars, liquid 
fu^d, benzine, methylated and other sjiirits ; export duties on- sago, gambier, 
jiepper, all jungle produce, dried fish, copra, ciilch, tiiha root, nipa 
sugar. The revenue in 1918 was 224,229Z. ; expenditure, 169,8307. ; 1919, 
revenue, 295,3117. ; expenditure, 200,8887. ; 1920, revenue, 308,7287. ; 
expenditure, 274,4357. Public debt, nil. Coal exists in large quantities. 
A considerable oil field is being developed at Miri. Foreign trade: 1919 : 
imports, 2,364,2087.; exports, 2,795,0957.; 1920 : imports, 1,712,7257.; 
exports, 2,107,8337. Theidiief exports (1920) included sago flour, 267,9907. ; 
pepper, 83,0837. ; gold, 71,4217. ; plantation rubber, 332,1437. ; gntta 
jolutong, 233, 828^ ; cutch, 56,3017. ; benzine, kerosene, and liquid fuel, 
777,0707. ; biids’ nests, 15,2887. ; guttapercha, 16,3177. ; fisli, 30,0007. : 
damar, 42,4837. ; vegetable tallow nuts, 38,3.567. ; nipa sugar, 13,5427. The 
trade is mostly with Singapore. Shipping entered and cleared in the 
foreign trade, 1919, 309,488 tons. ; 1920, 310,226 tons. There are 
military and police forces, consisting of about 700 men, principally Dyaks 
and Malays, under British army ofiicers. Round Kuching arc about 
45 miles of roads^ besides bridle paths. There are 23 post ofliccs. The 
Government offices have a telephone system extending over Kuching and 
Upper Sarawak, and there is communication by wireless with Singapore, 
Ac. There are also wireless stations at Sadong, Sibu, Miri, and Goebilt, 
Distance from London, 8,700 miles ; ti'ansit, not less than 30 days, generally 
more. Telegrams are sent by wireless from Singapore. 

Sarawak and Straits Settlements currency, 1 dollar = 25. 4c7. 

4 British Agr,nt for Sarawak and British North Borneo y and High 
Commissioner for Brunei. — Sir L. N. Guilleniard, K.C.B. (Governor of 
the Sti-aits Settlements). 

Government Agency and Advisory Council in England. — Tl.H. The Tuan 
Muda of Saraw'ak, 11. F. Deshon, C. H. W. Johnson, and Dr. Chas. Hose, 
Millbank House, Wcstmin.ster, London. ^ 

Books of Reference concerning Borneo, &c. 

Annual Reports on the State of Brunei. t 

Baring-QouldiS.)Cini\ Bamp/ylde(C. A.), History of Sarawak (1839-1908). London, 1900. 

Beccari (O.), Wanderings in the Great Forests of Borneo. London, 1904. 

Brooks (Sir Charles), '41‘n Years in S.uawak, 185.^- WOS. 

Cator (G.). Everyday life among the ♦Head-Hunters. London, 1905. 

Colonial Office List. Annual. London. 

Codrington (B. H.), The Melanesians, their Anthropology and Folklore. London, 189G. 

Furness (W. H.), The Home Life of Borneo Head-Hunters. London, 1902. 

Gomes (Rev. E.), Seventeen Years amongst the Dyaks. 

Quill^ard (F. II. H.), and Keane{S.. H.), Au-stralasia. Vol. IT. London. New cd. 1 08. 
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ITaddon (Alfred G.), Head-Hunters, Blaclf White, and Brown. London, 1901. 

hose(G.), In the Heart of Borneo, ‘ Geographical Journal,’ vol xvi., p. 39.— The Pagan 
Tribes of Borneo. London 1012. 

Ireland (A.), The Far-Eastern Tropics. London, 1905. 

Low (Sir H.), Residence in Sarawak. London. 

/.um.hollz (G.), Tlirough Central Borneo (1913-7). London, 1921 . 

Niruioc7i/m/« (A. W.), Quer (lurch Borneo. 2 parts. Leiden, 1004-07. 

' Po.stfudf« (Th.), Borneo .•Its|jQeology and Mineral Resources. [Translation.] Lon^don, 1892. 

Uanee of Saraicakj My Inie in Sarawak. London, 1013. 

x'oih (H. Ling) The Natives of Sarawak and British North Borneo. 2 vols. London, 189C. 

St. John (Sir S.), Life 'of Sin- Charles Brooka, Rajah of Sarawak. London, 1879.— 
Rajah Brooke. London, 1899/ 

Shel/onl (\l. W. 0.), A Naturalist in Borneo. London, 1917. 

CEYLON. 

Constitution and Oovernment, &c. 

Ceylon, tlie ancient Taprobane (Tamraparnii, the i.sland of “ dusky 
leave.s ”), is an island in the Indian Ocean, olT the southern extremity of 
Hindustan, lying between 5® 55' and 9® 50^' N. lat., and 79® 42' and 81® 53' 
K. long. ; its extreme length from north to soiitl), i.o., from Point Palmyra 
to Dondra Head, is 271 miles ; its greatest widtk 139 miles, from Colombo on 
the west coast to Sangemankande on the east. Its area is 25,481 square 
miles, or about equal to Holland and P>elgium. 

The climate of Ceylon, fora tropical country, is comparatively healthy ; 
the heat in the plains, which is nearly the same tlr^-oughoiit the year, is much 
less oppressive than in Hindustan. Along the coast the annual mean tem- 
perature is about 81® Fahr., at Kandy, 1,665 feet above sea level, it is 76® 
Fahr. At Colombo tlie average monthly temperature varies from a mean 
minimum of 71® Falir. in January and February, to a mean maximum of 90® 
Falir. in March and April. The liighest temperatures are experienced in the 
district to the nortli of theliills, and to the north-east, but it is only in a very 
few days in the year that a temperature of 100® Fahr. or over is experienced. 
The average annual rainfall varies from 40 to 50 inches in the dry zones to 
tlie north-west and south-east of the Lsland, to above 200 inches at certain 
places on the south-west slopes of the hills. The rainy season extends from 
April to June and from September to November, but there is hardly a 
montli witliout some rain, and the result is the luxuriant vegetation for 
wliich this island is famous. 

The authentic history of Ceylon begins in the fifth century B.C., when 
an invasion of Hindus from Northern India established the Sinhales 
dynasty. As a result of many generations of warfare the northern district^ 
were occupied by Tamils from South India, and the population of these 
districts is almost wholly Tamil, and mainly Hindu in religion. BuddJiism 
was introduced from India in the third century B.c., and is still the 
religion of the majority of the inhabitants, especially in the southern part 
of the island. 

In 1605 the Portuguese formed settlements on the west and south, 
which were taken from them about the middle of the next century by 
the Dutch. In 1795-96 the Bridsh Government annexed the foreign 
settlements to the Presidency of Madras ; in 1801 Ceylon was erected 
into a separate colony. In 1315, the districts of th^ interior, which had 
maintained their independence under the Kings of Kandy, were acquired by 
Great Britain as the result of a rebellion against the king, and the whole 
island w'as thus united under British rule. 

According to the terms of the Constitution established in 1833, modi- 
fied on various occasions, and now embodied in the Order in Couno’l dated 
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August, 1920, the administration is inHhe hands of a Governor, aided bj an 
Flxecutive Council of seven members — viz., the Colonial Secretary, 
Attorjiey-General, the Colonial Treasurer, the Government Agent of the 
Western Province, and three unofficial members nominated by the GovernoV, 
and a Legislative Council of 37 members (14 official and 23 unofficial) 
exclusive of the Governor, wlio presides. Of the imoljicial members, 11 are 
(dected to represent territorial divisions, to represent tlie Europeans, 1 
Burglier Community, 1 the Cliamber Commerce. 1 the Low Country 
Products Assoeiation. The remaining 7 are nominated by the Governor as 
follows : 2 Kandyan, 1 Mohammedan, 1 Indian, And 3 to re[)rosent Special 
1 ntei’csts. 

(governor. — Brigadier-General Sir William Henry Manning, G.C.M.G., 
K.B.E., C.B. (ap])ointed April 30, 1918). Salary 5,500/«, and 1,500L 
allowance. 

ColonUtl Secretary . — Sir Graeme Thomson, K.C.B. 

For purposes of general administration, the island is divided into nine 
provinces, presided over by Government Agents, with assistants and suboi - 
dinato lieadinen. There are three municipalities and twenty-one local boards 
mainly for sanitary purposes. 

Area and Population. 

Tlie population of Ceylon (exclusive of the military and the shipping) at 
ihe Census held on March 18, 1921, showed an increase of 9 '5 per cent, since 
1911. The distribution ky Provinces, and the average number of persons 
per square mile in each Province, are shown ^u’ovisionally in the following 
table : - 


Provinces 

Area ; 
English 

1 sqr. miles 

Population, 1921 

1 mile 

i 1 

Provinces 

: 1 

Area ; 
English 
i sqr. miles 

1 

ropulati( 

Total ! 

1 

)n, 1921 

Per sq. 
mile 

Western 

1 1,432 

1,246,811 

871 

! Uva .... 

3,271 

' 233,811 

71 

Central 

1 2,2S7 ! 

! 717,695 

1 314 

Sabaiagamnwa 

1,893 

i 471,813 

249 

Northern 

8,579 i 

, 374,828 

1 105 

i 


; 


youthern 

1 !^,14G { 

! 671,205 

! S12 

Total . . 

25,481 

4,497,599 

177 

Eastern 

I 8,848 1 

192,848 

50 





North 



1 

i Military . . 

— 

051 

— 

Western 

3,010 

492,063 i 

16S 

1 Shipping . . 

— 1 

4084 

— 

North 

1 > 



Miscellaneous 

— 

749 


Central 

I 4,000 1 

96,525 

24 

j 



— 



1 

! 

i Grand Total. 

— 

4,504,283 

— 


The race distribution of the population at the census of 1921 and tl)e 
increase per cent, sinc.e 1911, are provisionally as follows : — 


llaens 

Population, 1921, 
exclusive of 
military and 
shipping, etc. 

increase 
per cent, 
since 1911 

Military, 
shipping, ‘and 
ini scellan eons 
Population 

Europeans 

llnrghers 

Sinhalese 

Tamils 

“Moorfl’’(non-Malay Muh^mmarhin) i 

Malays 

Veddahs 

Others 

8,421 
2S,92|3 
3,016,4^ 
3,120,478 
284,704 
13,745 , 

4,402 1 

20,603 

10*9 

8*4 

11*1 

6-S 

6*1 

5 *8 
-17*4 

61*2 

90S 

118 

6rt) 

1,240 

1,102 

()8 

2,559 


4,407,599 


6,684 
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Occupational statistics based on tkc results of the 1921 census are not 
yet available. In 1911, of the 4,106,360 persons (exclusive of tlie military 
and the sliipping) at the census of 1911, the occupation of 2.631,622 or 
6a'l percent, (of wJiom 1,096,301 were earners and 1,535,321 dependents) 
was returned as agriculture; 442,011 or 10*7 per cent. (191,130 earners, 
250,881 dependents) ii^dustdal occupation ; 323,568 or 7*9 X‘er cent. (136,259 
e. mers, 187,309 de])cndeiits) trade. 

The population on the principal estates, mainly consisting of immigrant 
Tamils froin Southern India, nnmhercd, at the census of 1921, about 569,000, 
and formed 12‘G per cent, of the total population. 

Marriages registered, 1920, 21,821*; births registered, 163,719 (83,5.56 
males and 80,162 females) ; deaths registered, 132,955. 

The urban } opulation is about 15 per cent, of the total })opulation. Tlie 
principal towns and their population (exclusive of llie military, shipping, 
and estates), according to the census of 1921, are Colombo, 24 1,100 ; Galle, 
39,000 ; Jaffna, 4*2,400 ; Kandy, 32,000. 

1 This is exclusive of Mohanimedan marriages, wliich corrospoud to a rate of f> 0 per 
1,0(X) of the Mohammedan population : marriages in lids cominuriity art seldom regislei ed. 

* Iiicliisixc of a licrinaplHotlite. 

Religion and Instruction. 

At the census of 1921 the provisional nmnbers of adlnuents to the 
pi'inciyial religions were ; — Buddhists, 2,770,000 ; Hindus, 982,000 ; 
Muhaminedans, 302,000 ; Christians, 414,000. 

Buddhism in Ceylon (unlike that in Tibet, China, and Japan) is, in its 
philosophy, materialistic .and atheistic, and in popular usage has a large ad- 
mixture of the doctrines and practices of popular Hinduism and of the 
aboriginal wild tribes. 

Education is under a separate Government department with a Director, 
an assistant Dirc(‘tor, an oHice assistant, and a staff of Inspectors. 

The number of vernacular schools in 1920 was : Government schools, 
895 (attendance, 91,139 hoys and 33,338 girls) ; Aided schools, 1,868 
(attendance, 123,752 boys and 73,888 girls); Unaided schools, 1,850 
(27,709 children). There were also 278 English and Anglo- vernacular schools, 
attended by 37,730 boys and 10,397 girls. 

The total sum spent by Government on vernacular education during 
1919 -20 was 110,853/. 

Education is free in vernacular schools, fees are charged in English 
schools. The Royal College and the Government Training College with the 
English school attached to it are Government institutions. The other 
English schools ar(3 grant-in-aid schools. The total grants to English schools in 
1919-20 amounted to 41,131/. The Government also gives three scholarships 
of 300/. a year, each tenable for three years, witli outfit allowances of 50/. 
each and free passages, to enable the best two students of each year to 
complete their course of education in England, and other scholarships are 
given locally. The Cambridge school certificate examinations, and examina- 
tions of the London University up to and including the final bachelor’s 
degree in arts, science and law, are held annually in Ceylon by arrangement. 
Technical education is given in the “Technical Scliools” (446 students in 
1920). There are 84 industrial schools. 

Justice, Crime, and Pauperism. 

The law is Roman-Dutch, modified by colonial ordinances. Kandyan 
Law is to a certain extent in force in the Kandyan Provinces, and special 
systems of personal law are recognised for the Mohammedan community, 
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and for the Tamils of the Jaffna District. The criminat law has been codified 
on the principle of the Indian Penal Code. There are a Supreme Court, 
polic| courts and courts of requests, and district courts, intermediate 
between the latter and the Supreme Court. Village councils deal with 
petty offences. In 1920 the number of cases instituted in the police courts 
and municipal magistrates' courts was 92,195. .Tl|e number of ‘Hrue " 
cases of cognisable crime was 10,880, and conviAions, 5,348. 14,429 co?^ 
victed persons were sent to prison. PoDco force, December 31, 1920, 2,#^2 
of all ranks. 

There is no poor law, though a few old persons deceive a charitable allow- 
ance from the Government^varyingfrom Rs. 1 to Rs. 12*50 each per mensem. 

Finance. 

15 rupees — £1, 


Revenue Expenditure | — Revenue Expenditure 



1 

£ 

1 

£ 

1 

£ 

£ 

1912-131 ! 

3,411,502 1 

3,178,002 

1917-18 2 ! 

4,262,242 

4,320,030 

19i;i-16- , 

4,400,807 ! 

3,740,301 1 

1 1018-19 a 1 

4,071,390 

4,722,012 

1916-172 

4,465,458 

4,289,014 

1919-20- 1 

5,413,361 

5,058, 


112 months ended June 80. 1913. * 12 months ended September 80. 


The principal sources of revenue in 1919-20: Customs, 1,500,469Z. ; 
port and harbour dues, 3d9,79D. ; salt, 130,987^. ; arrack, rum and toddy 
licences, 636,622/. ; stamps, -551,716/. ; Government railway receipts, 
1,169,767/. ; and land sales, 60,701/. 

The principal items of expenditure in 1919-20: Militaiy expenditure, 
145,069/. ; pensions and retired allowances, 128,623/. ; interest and sinking 
fund on loans, 361,257/.; post and telegraph, 219,931/. ; railway depart- 
ment, 786,9.56/. ; medical department, 352,451/. ; education, 226,183/. ; 
on public works (annually recurrent), 870,169/. ; on public works (extra- 
ordinary), 392,004/. ; railway department (extraordinary works), 306,934/. ; 
Avar contribution the British Government, 200,000/. 

The net public debt on September 30, 1920, was 4,767,393/., incurred 
entirely for public works, such as the construction of raihvays, harbour 
works, waterworks, etc. 

Defence. 

The harbour of Colombo, on the west, is protected. 

^ In normal times Ceylon pays three-fourths of the cost of the Imperial 
garrison. At present the defence of the Colony is almost entirely in the 
hands of local troops. Compulsory service for Europeans was introduced in 
1917. 

Production and Industry. 

The area of the colony is 16,212,000 acres, of which it is estimated 
that about 3,106,000 acres are under cultivation, and about 1,000,000 acres 
pasture land. The approximate areas ujder the principal products in 1920 
Avere : paddy, 757,043 acres ; other grain, 154,900 acres ; cacao, 31,750 acres ; 
cinnamon, 34,662 acres; tea, 602,645 acres; coconuts, 945,057 acres; 
rubber, 400,000 acre£f^ In 1920, the exports 6f tea were 185 million lbs,, of 
which 120 million lbs. were sent* to the United Kingdom. The exports of 
desiccated coconuts were 519,000 cwts., copra, 1,358,000 cwts., and coconut- 
oil, 507,500 cwts. In the same year, 88,552,000 lbs. of rubber were exported, 
of which 44,674,000 lbs. went to the United Kingdom, 39,368,000 lbs. to 
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Ain^iicA. In 1920, 10,069 acres of clown laud were sohl and settled. Live 
Fj:ock (1920), 3,210 horses, 1,598,833 horned cattle, 67,497 sheep, 69,070 
pigs, and 156,570 goats. There is a Government Dairy, possessing^ over 
200 head of cattle, imported from Scinde. Plumbago mines working at 
end of 1920, 101. The exports of plumbago in 1920 were 184,000 cwt. 
Other minerals, such* as^ gold, thorium, and monazite, exist, but, except 
last-named, so far have n9t| been found in quantities of commercial 
importance. There are^ some huiidfeds of small-gem quarries, from which 
sapphires, rubies, moonstones, catseyes, and other gems are obtained. 
Native manufactures, which are at present of very minor importance, 
are weaving, basket work, tgrtoise-shell b 9 xes, &c., earthenwares, 
jewellery, metal work, lacquer work, carving, &c. Manufactures on 
any large scale are confined to the products of agriculture, such as the 
production of coconut oil. In 1920 there were 1,270 registered factories, 
including 1,146 tea and rubber factories, 115 coconut fibre, oil, &c,, 
factories, 50 engineering and sawmills, 22 aerated water, ice, &c., factories. 


Commerce. 


Years 

Imports 1 

Exports 1 

Tears 

'■ 

Imports 1 

Exports 1 

1913 ' 

£ 

13,309,386 

£ 

15,657,570 

i 1918 

£ 

11,849,112 1 

£ 

1 14,208,922 

1916 

i 14,668,726 

19,836,077 

; 1919 j 

21,106,060 

31,918,041 

1917 ! 

1 12,343,081 

20,462,907 

1020 1 

'24,061,812 

! 18,419,608 


1 Including bullion and specie. 


The values of imports and exports are declared, and represent the wholesale values at 
the place of import or export. Declaration.? are subject to scrutiny and penalty. The 
Chamber of Commerce, as representing the trade of the island, assists by supplying the 
value on which a rated duty is levied. Quantities of imports are ascertained from invoices 
or by actual examination ; of exports, from declarations and by examination of the shipping 
documents, shippers being liable to penaltie.s for misstatement. The origin and destination 
of goods arc also obtained from the shipping documents. In some cases, however, goods 
intended for transhipment abroad are so entered, ^.g. to New York, vid London. The 
transit trade includes all goods transhipped direct in port, as we.q as goods landed into 
transhipment warehouses. The transit trade of Colombo has largely increased of late years, 
but, as no bills of entry are required in respect of transhipment goods, the returns as to 
quantity are only approximately correct, and no returns as to value can be prepared. 

Principal exports in 1920 — Cacao, 167,687^. ; cinnamon, 143,1417. ; 
coir (ana manufactures), 170,4347. ; copra, 1,893,6857. ; coconut oil, 
1,324,3077.; tea, 5,385,4367. (184,770,231 lbs.); plumbago, 140,0077.; 
coconut, frc.sli, 64,9417. ; coconut, desiccated, 1,221,9847. ; areca nuts, 
194,9217. ; rubber, 5,997,4077. (790,648 cwt) ; citronella oil, 76,1027. 

Principal imports in 1919. — Cotton manufactures, 2,195,1777. ; rice, 
6,111,1587. ; coal and coke, 2,011,7707. ; spirits, 133,5337. ; sugar, raw aud 
refined, 652,4987.; manures, 876,1267. ; bullion and specie, 2,643,4357. 

According to Ceylon returns the total imports from the United Kingdom 
in 1920 amounted to 5,164,0667., and exports tliereto, to 8,244,0317. 

In 1920 (British Board of Trade Returns) the value of tea imported 
into the United Kingdom from Ce) ion w^as 7,924,0007. (quantity, 123,349,000 
lbs.). Other imports in 1920 were; rubber, 4,658,0007. (48,002,000 lbs. ) ; 
coconut oil, 1,204,0007. ; cocoiiut, desiccated, 1,134,0007.; nuts and kernels, 

374.0007. The principal exports of United, Kingdom to Ceylon in 1920 were ; 
cottons goods, 1,710,0007.; iron and steel gcods, 1,039,0007.; machinery, 

357.0007. ; spirits, 112,0007. ; tobacco, 182,0007. Total imports into United 
Kingdom (British Board of Trade Returns), 1921, 10,658,0007, ; total exports 
of British produce to Ceylon, 3,941,0007. 
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Shipping and Communications. , 

Shipping entered and cleared, 1920, 18,215,605 tons (British, 7,565,929^^ 
tous^ In 1919, tile total tonnage was 17,708,617, and British, 13,131, 1Q2. 
Oil January 1, 1921, 122 sailing vessels of 10,877 tons, and 7 steamers 
of 737 tons net, total vessels 129 of 11,614 tons net, were registered as be- 
longing to Ceylon. | ^ 

728 miles of railway were open at Scfitcmber 30, 1920, and several 
toiisions are under construction. • 

In 1920 there were 661 i>ost offices of various classes ; money order offices, 
195 ; telegraph offices, 160 ; postal packets or postcards passed through 
tli^^post office, 49,000,00^ (exclu-si VC of j>arcels). 7,568 miles of telegraph 
wire ; telegrams dispatched, 1,463,012. 

' Excluding vessels which called to coal. 

Money and Credit. 

Seven hanks have e.stablishments in Ceylon : the Mercantile Lank of 
India, the Imperial Bank of India, the National Bank of India, tlic Bank 
of Colombo, the Ilong Kong and Shanghai Bank, the Chartered Bank of 
India, Australia and China, and the Eastern Bank. The Ccjylon Savings 
Bank on December 31, 1920, had 40,670 dcpo.sitors, and deposits amounting 
to K.s. 4,293,805 ; and the Po.st Office Savings Bank, 126,089 depositors, 
and deposits, Ks. 4,190,659. 

The weights and measures of Ceylon are the same as those of the United 
Kingdom. Tlie currency consists of: — Copper: Ceylon K cent and .^-cent 
pieces, 6.]: cents being c([uivalent to English. Nickel : Ceylon 5 cent 
piece. Silver: Indian rupee (=:rl00 cents), equivalent (by Ordinamie No. 6 
of 1903) to 1.9. 4 ( 1 . English; and Ceylon 50-eont, 2r)-ceiit, and 10-cent 
pieces. Ceylon Government currency notes of Its. 1,000, 100, 50, 10, 5, 2, 
and 1. On September 30, 1920, the value of cuiToncy notes in circulation 
was Rs. 47,190,289. 


• Dependency. 

The Maldive Islands, JOO miles west of Ceylon, arc governed by an 
elected Sultan, who resides in the island of Male, and pays a yearly trilnite 
to the Ceylon Government. Next to the Sultan is the first Wazir, or Prime 
Minister, then the Fandiari, the head priest or judge, and besides them 
6 Wazirs or Ministers of kState. The Maldives are a group of 13 coral islets 
tatolls), richly clothed with cocoa-nut palms, and yielding millet, fruit, and 
edible nuts. Population over 70,000 Mohammedans. The people are 
civilised, and are great navigators and traders. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Ceylon. 

Administration Reports of Ceylon. Annual. 

Bine Book of Ceylon. Annual General Report 

“ Times of Ceylon ” Green Book. Annu.al. First i.s.siie 11)21. 

Decennial Census of Ceylon. ^ 

Ceylon Sessional Papers. Annual. 

Colonial Office List. Annual. London. 

statistics of Ceylon ; in ‘Statistical Abstract for tjie Colonial and other Possession* of 
the United Kingdom.’ Xniiual. London. 

Report to the Government of Ceyldn on the Pearl Oyster Fisheries of the Gulf of 
Manaar. By Professor Ilerdinan. London, 1903-5.— CorrespoT»dence relating to Agree- 
ment for Lease of Pearl Fisheries on the Coast of Ceylon. Cd. 2906, 1900. London. — 
Reports on the Results of the Mineral Survey in 1903-4, and 1904-6. Colonial Reports, 
London, 1905 and 1006. 
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Burrows (S. M.), The Buried Cities of C'jylon : n Guide-book to Anuradhapura, 4rc 
Loulon. 

» Oarp«nf«f(B.). Adam's Peak to Elephaiita. Loudon, 1904. 2nd Edition. 

Ca»tf (fl. W.), The Ruined Cities of Ceylon. New ed. London, 1900. — Golden Tips 
C*?ylon and its Tea Industry. London, 1900.— The Book of Ceylon. London, 1918. 

J^tfr^u«on(J.),The Ceylon Handbook and Directory. Colombo and London. Annual. 
Gardiner (J. S.), The Fauna and Geography of the Maldivcand Laccadive Archipelagoes. 
2 vols. Cambridge, 1901-i90.^ 

\ Gordo»-Cttm*i4nj7(Ml8s B. 7 , Two Hajmy Yearsin Ceylon. 2to1s. Edinburgh 1892. 
Litton (G. E.), Tlio Lost Cities of Ceylon. London, 1916. 

Oxford Survey of British Empire. Vck JI. London, 1914. 

Skinner (Major), Fifty Too^.s in Ceylon. London, 1891. 

Tennant (E.), History of Ceylon. London, 1859. 

Wickremasinghe (Don M. de Z.), Epigraphia Zeylanica. London, 1917. 

The Mahavansa— An Historical Narrative of Sinhalese Kings of Ceylon, from 54'S •/.(;. 
to 1818 A.D. Translated by Tumour and W^esinh ; another Translation by Prof. W. 
Geiger, 1912. 

Christmas Island. See Straits Settlements. 


CYPEUS. 

High Commissioner. — M. Stevenson, C.M.O. Salary, 3,000/., and Duly 
Allowance, 000/. 

Chief Secretary. — J. C. D. Fenn. Salary, l,d00/. 

The island is the third largest in the Mediterranean, 40 miles from the 
coast of Asia Minor and 60 from the coa.st of Syria. It was administered 
until November 5, 1914, by Great Britain, under a convention concluded 
with the Sultan of Turkey at Constantinople, June 4, 1878, but on the 
outbreak of hostilities with Turkey on November 5, 1914, the island was 
annexed. The High Commi.ssioner has the usual powers of a Colonial 
Governor. There is an Executive Council, consisting of the Chief Secretary, 
the King’s Advocate, the Treasurer, with three Iccally n sideut additional 
members. The Legislature consists of eighteen members, six being oilice 
holders, including the Chief Secretary, the King’s Advocate, and the 
Treasurer, and twelve elected (for five years), three by Mohammedan and 
nine by non-Mohammedan voters. The voters are all male British .sub- 
jects, or foreigners twenty-one years of age, who have resided five years, and 
are payers of any of the taxes known as ‘Verghis.’ Municipal councils 
exist in the principal towns, elected practically by all resident householders 
and ratepayers. Those eligible to the council must be voters rated upon 
property of the annual value of from 10/. to 20/., according to population.' 

Area 3,584 square miles. Population, Census 1911 : — 139,383 males, 
134,725 females ; total, 274,108 (including 144 military population). 
Mohammedans (Ottoman Turks) 56,428 ; Christians (Autocephalous Church 
of Cyprus), 214,480; others, 3,200. Inhabitants x)er square mile, 76 48. 
Preliminary Uetuni of 1921 Census: 310,808. Birth-rate, 1920, 28 '7 per 
1,000 ; death-rate, 23-2. 

The principal towns are Nicosia j(the capital), 18,461 ; Larnaca, 10,652 ; 
Limasol, 11,843; Famagusta and Varoshia, 6,127; Paphos and Ktema, 
3,946 ; Kyrenia, 1,986. Thetjs are six administrative districts named after 
tlxeso towns. 

The system of elementary education is designed so that each race in the 
island has its own schools. Besides elementary scliools there were in 1920-21 
3 Gymnasiums, a commercial Lyceum, 2 ‘ Greek high schools ’ for boys and 
a * high school * for girls, a Priests’ Training School, and two Moslem High 
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Schools, one for boys and one for %it\s. The Government contributed 
(1920-21) 17,7701. to education. Total expenditure on elementary •and 
secondary education, 80,000Z. Total number of elementary schools in 1919-20, 
739 ^oOl Greek-Ohristian, 231 Moslem, 3 Armenian and 4 Maronite) ; teachers, 
964 in elementary schools, of whom 674 were Greek-Chriatian and 278 
Moslem. Total enrolment in elementary schools, 42^397, comprising 7,130 
Moslem, 35,000 Greek-Christiauj 170 ^rmeniJn, and 130 Maronity^ 
There are 11 weekly newspapers in Greeic. ^ 

The law courts consist of (1) a supreme cc^ut of civil and criminal 
appeal; (2) six assize courts, having unlimited criminal jurisdiction; 

district courts, having limited ^iminal jurisdiction and unlimited 
civil jurisdiction ; (4) six magisterial courts with summary jurisdiction ; (5) 
ten village judges’ courts. In all, except supreme court, nativ’% ( Christian iiid 
Mohammedan) judges take part. There are also 4 Sheri Courts, for Mo- 
hammedans only, which administer the Moslem Sheri or ecclesiastical law. 
In the year 1920-21 the number of offences was 12,948, and the number of 
persons committed to prison was 2,587. Strength of police force, March 
31, 1921, 27 officers and 807 men ; total, 834. 

The revenue and expenditure for five years, ended March 31, exclusive of 
Grant- in-Aid, and share of the Turkish debt charge, were : — 


- 

1913-14 
(pre war) 

1917-18 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

Revenue 
Expenditure . 

£ • 

i 341,816 

1 296,165 

£ 

, 498,460 
i 382,598 

£ 

610,499 
, 494,675 

£ 

, 602,927 
485,400 

£ 

i 658,519 
! 691,780 


Chief sources of revenue, 1920-21: — Tithes, 164,102/.; excise, 74,665/,; 
customs, 110,391/. ; sheep, goat, and pig taxes, 12,793/, ; verghis, 29,012/. ; 
court receipts, and stamps, 31,467/.; port dues, &c., 10,021/.; railway, 
32,777/. Customs revenue: 1916-17, 44,425/. ; 1917-18, 50,434/. ; 1918-19, 
42,368/. ; 1919- 20, 80,294/. ; 1920-21, 110,391/. ; Cyprus share of Turkish 
national debt, 92*800/. per year (excluded from above table). 

Public debt, 1920-21, 221,134/., for harbour, railways, and irrigation. 
Annual grant from imperial funds to revenue (not included above), 50,000/. 
per year. 

Cyprus is essentially agricultural. Chief products in 1920 : wheat, 
2,425,000 kiles ; barley, 2,145,000 kiles ; vetches, 173,000 kiles ; oats, 
^209,000 kiles ; olives, cotton. Grapes are produced in large quantities. 
Other products are raisins, carobs (locust beans), fruit, linseed, silk, cheese, 
wool, hides, and (by the Department of Agriculture) origanum oil. In 1921 
there were 300,415 sheep, and 217,883 goats. One-third of cultivable 
land is under cultivation. There are irrigation works for the storage and 
distribution of rain-water. The Forest Department has done much for the 
preservation and development of the forests existing at the time of the 
Jiritish occupation, and for the re-afforestation of denuded districts. The 
area of delimited forest is 700 square miles. Sponge fisheries are carried on, 
the take in 1920 being about 11,000 sponges (70 lbs). Gypsum, terra umbra 
aud marble are foufld in abundance ; mining for copper has commenced ; 
asbestos is mined, 21,386cwts. bMng exported in 1917 ; 4,556 cwts. in 1918; 
26,613 cwts. in 1919, and 17,924 cwts. in 1920. 

The commerce, and the shipping, exclusive of coasting trade, for five 
calcnd|r years were : — 
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.1 . - 

1913 

(pre-war) 

1917 

j 1918 

1919 

j 1920 

Merchandise : — 

£ 

i 

: £ 

! ^ 

£ 

1 £ 

Imports . 

619;337 

: 968,168 

1,013,582 

1,525,427 

i2,068,759 

• Exports . . 1 

^(lullion and specie : 


787,922 

i .1 

861,345 

1,371,680 

:1, 200,449 

' Imports . 

56,747 

I '.1,790 

214 

20,587 

4,988 

Exports . . , 

‘79,322 

4,792 

681 

3,619 

j 210 

Shipping entered i 

'1 ons ! 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

and cleared . j 

721,515 j 

164,579 

70 341 

329,474 

64.4,|40 


The import vaide is that at the port of arrival, and includes cost, freight, and other 
charges; the export value is that at the port of shipment when the goods are ready for 
exportation. Quantities and values are ascertained from declarations hy importers and 
exporters, verified in the case of dutiable imports by actual weighing and measuring. The 
countries of origin and of destination of goods are also obtained from declarations checked 
by invoices or bills of lading when necessary. 

Chief imports, 1920 : — Beans and Peas, 18,051/.; butter, 20,041/.; coffee, 
raw, 33,645/.; flour, 273,159/.; fish, 17,371/.; olive oil, 20,217/.; provisions, 
49,249/.; rico, 32,420/.; sugar, 86,205/.; tobacco in leaf, 42,028/.; cluuuical 
manure, 31,578/.; bides and skins, 13,269/. ; petroleum, 64,132/. ; iron and 
.steel manuiacturcs, 27,812/. ; macbincry, 35,206/. ; cotton yarn and thread, 
110,795/. ; cotton piece goods, 208,608/. ; haberdashery and millinery, 
38.762/. ; sacks, 37,080/. ; silk manufactures, 22,379/. ; woollen manufactures, 
95,541/. ; motorcar, 39,401/. ; glassware, 29,548/. ; india-rubber manufactures, 
15,992/. ; leather and leather niauiifactnres, 120,570/.; matches, 10,938/.; 
medicines, 17,973/.; paper (cigaictte)j 14,872/.; soap, 48,543/. 

Chief ex])orts, 1920 : — Animals, 33,443/. ; lemons and oranges, 18,630/. ; 
pomegranates, 39,085/.; raisin.s, 70,315/. ; sjurit, 37,580/. ; wine, 133,708/., 
})otatoes, 62,672/. ; carobs, 413,626/. ; cotton, 60,726/. ; silk cocoons, 
30,556/. ; liides and skins, 17,793/. ; asbestos, 29,484/. ; terra umbra, 
27,730/. ; cotton manufactures, 20,965/. ; gypsum, 10,451/. 

Imports from United Kingdom, exclusive of specie, 1920, 774,268/. 
Ex])orts to United Kingdom, exclusive of specie, 1920, 257,449/. 

The Bank of Cyprus, the Imperial Ottoman Bank and the Bank of 
Athens have establishments in the island. The Government Savings Bank 
(begun in 1903) had, at the end of March, 1921, 296 depositor.s, with 19,644/. 
to their credit. Coins current — Cyprus silver, namely, 18 copper piastres, 

9 c.p., 4i c.p. and 3 c.p. (9 piastres = one shilling). Government currency 
notes, of 10/., 5/., 1/., lO^., 55., 25., and l5. denominations, are also in 
circulation under Proclamations under martial law, the value at March 31, 
1921, being 626,539/. Weights and measures are as follows : — 

Length : 1 Cyprus Pic = § yard. 

Weight : 1 Oke = 2-8 lb. 

Capacity : 1 Kile = 8 Imperial gallons. 

There arc 746 miles of good^ carriage road, exclusive of village 
roads ; 245 miles of telegraph lines ; cable connects with Alexandria. A 
narrow gauge Government railway runs from Famagusta (^.vliere harbour works 
were convicted in 1906) through Nicosia *ond Morphou to Evrykhou (76 
miles). Total number of letters, postcards, newspapers, book-packets, and 
parcels delivered in Cyprus, 1920-21 ; local, 1,552,789 ; received from 

1 
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abroad, 865,471 ; posted for foreign tcountrics, 624,970. Telephones arc 
extensively used for the conduct of government business. ^ 

Books of Reference concerning Cyprus. 

Annual Report of H.M.'s High Commi8.sioncr. 

Statistical Abstract for the Colonial and other Possessions of the United Kingderu. 
Annual. London. | • 

Baedeker’s “Palestine and Syria, including t||e*Island oT Cyprus.” 5th od. 1912. X 

Oobham (C.D.), An Attempt at a Bibliography of Cyprus. 5th ed. Cambridge, 1905 
Bxcerpta Cypria : A Collection of Materials for fne Histoiry of Cyprus. Cambridge, 1908. 

D-fic/iamps (E.), Ah Pays d’ Aphrodite. Paris, 189S. % 

IlacJcett (J.), History of the Orthodox Church of Cyprus, London, 1901. 

Jl^ff'rey (G. E.), The Present Condition of the Ancient Architectural Monuments oi 
Cyi*rus. Oxford, 1910.— -Ilistonc Monuments ofCJypriis. Cyprus, 1018, 

Luke (11. C.), Cyprus under the Turks. Oxford, 1921. 

Luke (H. 0.)and JardineiJ), J.), The Handbook of Cyprus. Londo#, 1920. 

Macmillan’s Guidos : The Eastern Mediterranean. London. 

Mariti (G.), Travels in Cyprus. [Translated from the Italian.] Cambridge, 1909. 

Memorandum on the Island of Cyprus. Hesperia Press, 1919. 

Ohnefalseh-Bichter (Magda H.), Griechische Bitten und Gebrauche auf Cypern. Berlin, 
1914. 

Orr (C. W. J.), Cyprus under British Rule. London, 1918. 

Oxford Survey of British Empire. Vol. I. London, 1914. 

Tristseh (Davis), Cypern, Frankfort, 1911. 


HONG KOMG. 

Constitution and Government. 

The Crown Colony of Hong Kong was ceded by China to Great Britain in 
January, 1 841 ; the cession was confirmed by the treaty of Nanking, in 
August, 1842 ; and the charter bears date April 5, 1843. Hong Kong is 
the great centre for British commerce with China and Japan, and a military 
and naval station of first-class importance. 

The administration is in the hands of a Governor, aided by an Executive 
Council, composed of the General Officer Commanding the Troops, the 
Colonial Secretary, the Attorney-General, the Treasurer, the Secretary for 
Chinese Affairs, and the Director of Public Works (the last two being special 
appointments), and tlirce unofficial members. There is abso a Legislative 
Council, presided over by the Governor, and composed of the General Officer 
Commanding the Troops, the Colonial Secretary, the Attorney-General, the 
Tieasurer, the Director of Public Works, the Director of Education, the 
Secretary for Chinese Affairs (the last three being special appointments), 
and six unofficial members — viz., four nominated by the Crown (two of 
^whom are Chinese), one nominated by the Chamber of Commerce, and one 
by the Justices of the Peace. 

Governor — ^Sir R. E. Stubbs, K.C.M.G. Appointed 1919. Salary 6,000Z., 
including 1,200/. allowance. 

Area and Population. 

Hong Kong is situated at the mouth of tlie Canton River, about 90 
miles south of Canton. The island is an irregular and broken ridge, 
stretching nearly east and west about 11 nfilcs, its breadth from 2 to 5 miles, and 
its area rather more than 32 square miles ; separated from the mainland by a 
narrow strait, the •Lyeemoon Pass, about ^ half a mile in width. The 
opposite peninsula of Kowloon, o\i the mainland, was ceded to Great Britain 
by treaty in 1861, and now forms part of Hong Kong. The city of Victoria 
extends for upwards of five miles along the southern shore of the beautiful 
harbour. By a convention signed at Peking on June 9, 1898, there was 
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leased to Great Britain for 99 years I portion of Chinese territory mainly 
agricultural, together with the waters of Mirs Bay and Deep Bay and the 
island of Lan-tao. Its area is 356 square miles, with about 9^,000 
inhabitants, exclusively Chinese. Area of Old Kowloon is 3 square miles. 
Total area of colony, 391 square miles. A scheme was begun at the end 
of 1916 for reclaiming J.2anillion square feet of land from the sea in Kowloon 
D>y, and erecting thereon a model ^own. 

The population of Hong Kong, excluding the Military and Naval establish- 
ments, was estimated to hp in the middle of 1920 as follows : — Non-Chinese 
civil population, 14,00(1; Chinese civil population; City of Victoria 
(inciudine: Peak), 342,000 ; villages of Hong J^ong, 18,050 ; Kowl^n 
(including New Kowloon), 104,000* New Territories (land), 100,800 ; popu- 
lation afloat, •69,300 ; total Chinese population, 634,150 : total civil 
population, 648,150 ; 1921 Census returns ; 12,856 Non-Chinese, 612,310 
Chinese ; total 625,166. 

The registered births and deaths for five years were as follows ; — 


Tear 

Births 

Deaths 

Births 
per 1,000 1 

Deaths 
per 1,000 1 

1914 . 

3,001 ^ 

9,585 

7*3 

23*3 

1917 . 

2,400 

10,433 

5-3 

23-4 

1918 . 

1 2,321 

13,714 

4-1 

24 ’4 

1919 . 

1 2,194 

11,647 

4-3 

s 23-2 

1920 . 1 

I 2,420 

12,419 

• 4-36 

! 21-19 


1 Birth and death rates are calculated only on the population of Hong Kong and 
Kowloon, there being no jurisdiction by the sanitary authorities over the New Territories 
(except New Kowloon). 


In 1916 the number of Chinese emigrants was 117,653, and the number 
of immigrants 72,405 ; in 1917, 96,298 and 98,232 ; in 1918, 43,830 and 
74,109 ; in 1919, 69,969 and 136,020; and in 1920, 105,258 and 122,438 
respectively. 


Instruction. 

Education is not compulsory, but all schools are State-inspected, and 
required to maintain a certain standard of efficiency. There are 3 secondary 
Government schools for children of British parentage, with an average 
attendance of 163 (1920), and 9 Government schools for Chinese boys and 
one for Chinese girls, with a total average attendance of 2,665. There is* 
one school for Indians, with an average attendance of 101 (1920). There are 
also numerous schools in receipt of grants. The total number of pupils in 
all schools in 1920 was 28,707. The University Matriculation Examination 
serves the purpose of a leaving examination. The total expenditure on 
education in 1920 was 444,150 dollars, net. 

The Hong Kong University was formally opened in March, 1912, and 
during the session 1919-20 the j;iumber of students was 230, mostly 
Chinese. Faculties of Medicine, Engineering and Arts have been 
established, with a large staff of British professors and lecturers. There are 
Avell-equipped scientific laboratories, and recent additions are schools for 
instruction in physiology, pathology, and tropical medicine. The 
engineering laboratories have been equipped with machinery presented by 
various firms who are interested in technical education. It is the only 
British University in the Far East. 
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Justice aaid Crime. 

There are Courts of Justice consisting of a Supreme Court, the second 
court*- or Court of Summary Jurisdiction, and a third court or Appeal Cou^t, 
a police magistrate’s court, and a marine magistrate’s court. In 1920, 
1,999 were committed to Victoria gaol for criminal oifcnces ; in 1919, 
2,552. The daily average of prisoners in gaol waj| TiO in 1919, and 755 in 
1920. There is a police force in the coloi^y numbering 1,341 men, of wlnyfii 
185 are Europeans, 430 Indians, and 7S*5 Chinese. . 

Finance, 

*Alhe public revenue ai«l expenditure^ of the colony were as follows 
in five years. The dollar of Hong Kong is of variable value ; fur 1913 
it is here taken at 2,^., for 1910 at 2.9. l^c?., for 1917 at 2s. 7l<?., for 1918 at 
36\ 2-^(1, for 1919 at 3s. 8iW, .for 1920 at 4s. 5i/. 


Year 1 

1 

Revenue | 

Exi)enditure 

i 


£ 

(pre war) , 

.s.") 1,280 1 

805,801 

! 

1,15.5,888 i 

1,105,700 

11>)7 [ 

1,000,000 i 

1,831,718 

■JDIS ; 

8,01.3,070 ! 

•2,02^1,027 

1010 

3,081,220 

8,840,574 

10 ‘JO 

3,213,009 ! 

8,100,785 


The revenue is deriv’^d cliicfly from land-taxes, licences, quarry rent, 
liquor aud tobacco duties, and au opium monopoly. A large portion of 
the expenditure has to be devoted to the maintenance of a strong police 
force. Expenditure on establishments in 1920, 5,829,484 dollars. The 
ostimatesfor 1921 are: revenue, 15,330,350 dollars ; expenditure, 17,349,150 
dollars. 

Public debt, 341,800Z. , raised in 1887 and 1893 for public works. 
Another loan, 1,143,933^. in Inscribed Stock at oj per cent., was raised in 
1906 for purposes of railway construction, also a 6 ]3er cent. War Loan 
ot 3,000,000 dollars was authorised. On December 31, 1920, the balance 
of assets over liabilities was 4,490,266 dollars. 

Defence. 

The military contribution payable to the Imperial Government was 
2,761,280 dollars for 1920. The Defence Corp.s co.st 27,926 dollars for 1920. 
Hong Kong is the headquarters of the China Squadron. 

Industry, Commerce, Shipping, and Communications. 

The chief industries of Hong Koiig arc sugar rehning, ship-building and 
repairing, ro])e-makiog, tin relining, tobacco manufacture, tlie manufacture 
of cement, and the manufacture of knit goods. Deep-sea fishing is important, 
especially for the New Territories. 

The commerce of Hong Kong is chiefly with Great Britain, India 
aud Ceylon, Australia, United State^, China, Japan, Iiido-China, and 
Siam. Hong Kong is a free port (except as regards the importation of 
intoxicating li([Uor and tobacco), Tliere were no complete official returns of 
trade prior to 1918, but complete trade and shipping returns are now oflicially 
compiled ami published quarterly'aud annually. Hong Kong is the centre of 
trade in many kinds of goods. Among the principal are sugar and flour, rice, 
cotton, cottou yarn and cotton piece goods, silk, hemp, leather, tin, 
wolframite, bulk and case oil (kerosene), oils and fats, peanuts, Chinese 
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mecjicines, fish and fishery products, •tea, coal, cement, condensed milk, 
matches. The Chinese tea and silk trade is largely in the hands of 
Hong Kong firms. 

Im])orts into Hong Kong in 1920 : from the British Empire, 32,816r008Z. 
(United Kingdom only, lf),8l8,927Z.) ; from foreign countries, 102,870,928/. ; 
total imports, 135,6^), ^6/. Exports from Hong Kong in 1920 : to the 
British Empire, 26,030,353/. (Unjt^d Kingdom only, 2,192,698/.) ; to China 
and Japan, 80,164,162/. ; to otheff foreign countries, 47,468,037/. ; total 
exports, 153,662,582/. ^ * 

The trade of Hong Kong and the United Kingdom (Board of Trade 
returns) for five years is given as follows : — ^ 



1913 

(pre-war) 

1918 

1910 

1920 

1921 1 

Iini*oits (consignments) 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

into Gt. Britain from 
• Hong Kong .... 

err), ‘270 

l,4r.0,3.v2 

2,5*20,811 

2,490,292 

982,418 

Exports of British Pro- 





dnee to Hong Kong . 
Exports of Foreign jind 

4,3rj4,2'J2 

.‘1,744,833 

4,403,500 

13,099,711 

6,767,031 

Colonial produce . . j 

L’00,30S 

50,888 

331,816 

; 302,329 

178.061 


1 Provisional figures. 


The principal items of trade for 5 years are givim as follows : — 


- 

i 1013 

1 (pre-war) 

1917 

1918 

' 1910 

1920 

Imports (consign- 

! ^ ^ ! 





merits) into Uni- 
ted Kingdom : 

£ 

£ 

£ 

i £ 

£ 

Preserved Gin- 

! 





ger 

81,485 

52,550 

53,197 

' 309,629 

177,329 

Silk, all kinds 

77,635 , 

46,165 

32,622 

23,079 

76,673 

Drugs . ! 

57,256 : 

49,805 

104,278 

l(]f5,771 

7-2,076 

Feathers &dowii 

55,669 ! 

30,036 

45,146 

89,404 

215,309 

Hides, raw 

Tin in blocks, 

3,619 

441,082 

275,260 

215,941 

147,793 

ingots, bars, 
and slabs 

192,337 

197,806 


i 

7,399 1 

777,080 

Exports from Uni- 



— 

- i 


ted Kingdom : 

i 



2,222,792 ; 
286,293 


Cottons & yarn 

2,422,539 i 1,814,720 

2,090,568 

8,248,645 

Woollens & yarn 
Iron and steel 

401,003 

341,123 

217,621 

1,004,634 


and manufac- 
tures . 

309,979 i 

164,923 

286,875 

490,982 

1,128,748 

Machinery 

Painters’ 

93,618 

54,560 

343,981 

192,868 

393,528 





colours, &c. 

51,949 1 

65,997 

39,827 

12.5,374 ’ 

116,885 

Soap 

64,251 

71,870 

65,706 

59,422 

66,789 

Tobacco . 

137,860 

* 86,877 

133,959 

■•69,738 ; 

161,691 


21,631 vessels, including 10,886 junks and 2,498 steam-launches, re- 
presenting altogether 12,123,705 tons, entered in 1920, and 21,733 vessels, 
including 10,981 junks and 2,530 steam ‘launches, representing 12,070,308 
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tons, cleared in 1920.^ The number^of fishing and other boats frequenting 
the harbour and bays of Hong Kong in 1920 may be estimated at atoiit 
20,0p0. * ** 

There is an electric tramway of 9J miles and a cable tramway connect- 
ing Tlie Peak district with the lower levels of Victoria. The British section 
of the Hong Kong-Canton Railway was begun ^in^ 1907, and opened to 
traffic on October 1, 1910. The branoh^ine fronr Fanling to Sha Tan 
was completed and opened to traffic in .^ril, 1912. 

There were 17 post offices in Hong Kong in*192t) ; Revenue, postal and 
telegraphic, 541,295 dollars; expenditure, 268,7 lodollars. Telegraph lines, 
iq^^uding cables, 1920, 28 J miles ; telephone wires, excluding military lines, 
16,464 miles. There is a wireless telegfaph service under the Post Office, 
besides a military and naval wireless station. # 

' Those figuros represent the Foreign Trade of tlu* Colony. 


Money and Credit. 

The British banking institutions in the Colony are the Hong Kong and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation, whose head office is at Hong Kong, tlie 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China, and the Mercantile Bank 
of India, Ltd. There are also several Chinese and foreign banks. 


Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The currency of the Colony consists of the notes of the above-mentioned 
banks, and of British, Hong Kong, and Mexican dollars, besides subsidiary 
coins. The British Dollar is of 416 grains of silver 900 fine, as compared 
with 41774 grains of 9027 fineness of the Mexican dollar. 

Subsidiary coiirs are 50 cent pieces (209*62 grains 800 fine), 20 cent pieces 
(83*81 graia.s 800 fine), 10 cent pieces (41*90 grains 800 fine), 5 cent pieces 
(20*95 grains 800 fine), and 1 cent copper pieces of 115*75 grains of copper 
or inixea metal. 

The circulation of foreign copper coin was prohibited in 1912, and similar 
action is being taken with regard to foreign silver and nickel coins and 
bank notes. 


Weights and Measures are 
The Tael . 

,, Picul. 

,, Catty. 

,, Chek . 

Cheung 


IJ oz. avoirdupois. 
133J lbs. 

H.,. 

14 1 inches. 

12x®^ feet. 


Besides the above weights and measure.s ol China, those ol Great Britain 
are in general use in the Colony. 


Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Hong Kong. 

1. Official Publications. 

Administrative Roporte. Annual. Hong Kong. 

Annual Report on Hong Kong. London. 

Con\^ention between the United Kingdom and China respecting Extension of Hong 
Kong Territory. Treaty Series, No. 16. 1898. London, 1898. 

Government Gazette^ Published weekly on FridrAys. 

Historical and Statistical Abstract. Decennial. Hong Kong. 

Names (Chinese) of Island.s, Bays, Hills and Passes. Hong Kong. 

Notes upon Climatic aud General Conditions of Living, Hong Kong. 

Sessional Papers. Annual. Ilong Kong, 

Street Index. Hong Kong. 

Trade and Shipping Returns, Quarterly and Annual. Hong Kong. 
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, 2. NON-OtriOMI. PUBLIOATIOKB. 

- Bentham (G.)> Flora Hons: Kongensis. Hong Kong, 1902. 

Eitel (B. J.), Europe in China, fA History of Hong Kong.] London, 1895. 

* IreUind (A.), The Far Eastern Tropics. [Studies in the administration of Dejienden- 
ciesj. London, 1905. 

Ky8he(J. W. Norton), History of the Laws and Courts of Hong Kong. London, 1899. 

Lucas (0. P.), Historical (geography of the British Colonies. 2ad ed. Vol. I. London, 

Morse (H. B.), Currency in China. • f 

Oxford Survey of British Emjdre. Viy. IT. London, 1914. 

Skertehly (S. B. J.), Our Island. Hong Kong, 1893. 

Twentieth Century Impressions of Hong Kong, Shanghai, and other Treaty Porta 

. INDIA AND DEPENDENCIES. 

India, as defhiod by Parliament (52 and 53 Viet. c. 63, s. 18), comprises 
all that ])art of the great Indian Peninsula which is directly or indirectly 
under British rule or protection. In a popular sense it includes also certain 
countries such as Ncjial, which are beyond that area, but whose reIation.s witli 
India are a concern of the Foreign and Political Department of the Govern- 
ment, whose agent resides in the country concerned. These countries will he 
found included in the third part of the Year-Book among Foreign 
Countries, The term l>ritish India includes only the districts subject 
to British law, and docs not include Indian States. The term is so used, 
unless otherwise stated, in the tables, &c., that follow. The symbol Ry. 
stands for ten rupees. Rx. l^Rs. 10. • 

Government and Constitution. 

The present form of government of the Indian Empire is established 
hy various Parliamentary Statutes which arc now consolidated in the 
Government of India Act, 1915, as amended by the Government of India 
(Amendment) Act, 1916, and the Government of India Act, 1919. All the 
territories originally under the government of the East India Company are 
vested in His Majesty, and all its powers are exercised in his name ; all 
revenues, tiibutes and other payments, are received dn his name, and 
disposed of for the purposes of the government of India alone. Under the 
Royal Titles Act, 1876, the King of Great Britain and Ireland has the 
additional title of Emperor of India. 

It is the declared policy of Parliament to provide for “the increasing 
association of Indians in every branch of the administration and the 
gradual development of sell -governing institutions with a view to tlie 
progressive realisation of responsible government in India as an integral 
part of the Britislr Empire.” 

Govci'nmmi in England . — ^The administration of the Indian Empire 
in England is entrusted to a Secretary of State for India, assisted by 
a Council of not less than eight and not more than twelve members, 
appointed for five years by the Secretary of State. At least one-half of the 
members must be persons who have served or resided ten years in India, 
and have nor left India more than five years previous to their appointment. 

A member may be removed by His Majesty upon an address from both Houses 
of Parliament, and the Secretary of State may for special reasons, to be 
recorded in a minute signed by him and '•placed before both 
Houses of Parliament, reappoint a* member of the Council for 
a further term of five years. No member can sit in Parliament. 
The duties of the Council, which has no initiative authority, are to 
conduct the business transacted in the United Kingdom in relation to 
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tlie govornment of India, The expenditure of the revenues of India, 
both in India and elsewhere, is subject to the control of the Secretary 
of State in Council, and no appropriation can be iSiade without the 
conciTrrenco of a majority of votes of the Council. The Secretary of Sta1;e 
regulates the transaction of business. The existence of a L( gislative Assembly 
in India with a large elected majority renders i^ desirable that the 
Sccrctaiy of State should intervene only in oxcef)tional circumstances wi 
matters of purely Indian interest, wher^Sie Government and Legislature 
of India are in agreement. ^ • 

Power is given by the 1019 Act for the apjfciiitment in the United 
Kingdom of a High Commissioner for India, to whom may be delegated 
})crrtirs of tho Secretary of*State rcspectifig contracts, and to whom other 
duties may be assigned. n 

The salary of the Secretary of State, under the 1919 Act, must, and the 
cost of the India Office for other than agency services may, l)e borne by the 
British, and not, as formerly, by the Indian Exchequer. 

Central Indian Government . — The supreme executive authority in India 
is vested in the Governor-General in Council, often styled the Government 
of India. The Governor-General, or Viceroy, is appointed by the Crown, 
and usually holds office for five years. The Capital of the Empire and 
the seat of government was moved from Calcutta to Delhi in 1912, the 
latter being formed into a separate territory under a Chief Commissioner. 

Viceroy and Governor- General of India . — llis Excellency the lit. lion, tlie 
Earl of Reading, P.C., Q.C^B., G.M.S.L, G.M.I. E , K.O.V.O. (April, 1921). 
The salary of the Governor-General is lls. 2,56,000 a year. 

The following is a list of the Governors-Gencral of India, with tho 
dates of their assumption of office : — 


Warren Hastings . . . ]774 Lord Canning .... 1856 

Sir John Maepherson. . . . 1785 Earl of Elgin 1862 

Earl (Marquis) Cornwallis . . 1780 Sir John (Lord) Lawrence . . . 1864 

Sir John Shore (Lord Teignmouth) . 1703 Earl of Mayo 1860 

Marquis Wellesley .... 1708 T.ord (Earl of) Northbrook . . 1872 

Marquis Cornwallis .... 1805 Lord (Earl) Lytton .... 1876 

Sir Geo. 11. Barlow .r . . . 1805 Marquis of Ripon .... 1880 

Earl of Miiit.0 1807 Earl (Marquis) of DuU’erin . . . 1884 

Earl of Moira (Marquis of Hastings) . 1813 Marquis of Lansdowne . 1888 

Earl Amherst 1823 Earl of Elgin 1804 

Lord W. C. Bentinck . . . . 1828 Marqui.s Curzon of Kedleston . 1800 

Lord Auckland 1830 EarlofMinto 1905 

]jwd Elienborough .... 1842 Lord Hardmge of Pen.shuret . . 1010 

Sir H. (Lord) Hardingo . . . 1844 Vi.seo>int Chelm.sford . . . . 1916 

Earl (Marquis) of Hal housic . . 3848 Earl of Reading 1921 


Until 1834 these were Governors-General of Fort William in Bengal, not 

of India. 

There is an Indian Legislature consisting of the Governor -General and 
two Chambers, the Council of State and the Legislative Assembly. Tho 
Legislature was formally opened on February 9, 1921. The Coujicil of State 
consists of not more than 60 members, of whom not more than 20 are officials. 
The Legislative Assembly contains 144 members, of whom 26 are official 
members and 108 are elected. The life of the Council of State is five years, 
and of the Assembly three years, but dissolution may occur sooner, or tho 
period may be specially extended by the Governor-General. Joint sittings 
of the two Chambers may be held' for the settlement of differences between 
them. The Legislative Assembly is presided over by a President appointed 
by the Governor-General. This Legislature has power, subject to certain 
restrictions, to make laws for all persons within British India, for all British 
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subjects within the Native States, ant? for all native Indian subjects of the 
]j;ing in any part of the world. The Governor-General, with the assent of 
iiis Majesty, conveyed after copies of the proposed enactment have beei* laid 
before both Houses of the British Parliament, may enact certain measures 
against the wish of the Council or Assembly. 

The various departtiielits of Government are in charge of the Governor- 
GenoraPs Executive Council. * ^his body lias no fixed number of 
members (there were eight, in Dec^ 1921), but at least three of them must 
have had ton years' service in India, and one must be a barrister or pleader 
of not less than 10 years’ standing. There are (1921) eleven departments — 
Home, Foreign and Political, Finejice, Army, P.fhlic Works, Kcvonue-*nd 
Agriculture, Commerce, Legislative, Education and Health, Railways, and the 
Board of Industries. At the head of each, except Railways, is one of the 
secretaries to the Government of India. The President of the Railway Board 
is the head of the Railway Department, and he is authorised to act as if he 
were a Secretary to the Government of India. The Foreign and Political Depart- 
ment is under the immediate superintendence of the Governor-General. 

India is now divided into fifteen administrations, as follows : — 

Madras : Governor, Rt. Hon. Baron Willingdon ofRatton, P.C., G.C.S. I., 
G. C.I.E., G.B. E. (1919) ; salary, Rs. 1,20,000 ]jer year. Area, 142,000 square 
miles ; population, at 1921 census, nearly 42^ millions, mainly Hindus. 

Bombay: Governor, G. A. Lloyd, G.C.I.E., D.S.O. (1918); salary, 
Rs. 1,20,000 per year. Area, 123,000 square inljes ; population in 1921, 
nearly 19^ millions, mainly Hindus. 

Bengal: Governor, Rt. Hon. the Earl of Lyiton (1922); salary, Rs. 
1,20,000 per year. The province was reconstituted from April 1, 1912, and 
has an area of 78,700 square miles, and a population (1921 census) of over 
46^ millions, mainly Hindus and Mahomadaus in almost equal proportions. 

United Provinces of Agra and Oiidh : Governor, Sir S. H. Butler, 
K.C.S.L, C.I.E. ; salary, Rs. 1,20,000 per year. Area, over 107,000 square 
miles, and population at 1921 census, over 45| millions. 

The Punjab: Governor, Sir E. D. Maclagan, K.C.S.L, K.C. I.E. ; 
salary, Rs. 1,00,000 per year. Area, 99,000 square miles ; population (1921), 
over 20i millions. 

Burma ^ : Li cut -Governor, Sir R. H. Craddock, K.C.S.L (1918) ; salary, 
Rs. 1,00,000 per year. Area, nearly 231,000 square miles; population 
(1921), over 13 millions, mainly Buddhists. 

Bihar and Orissa : Governor, Sir Henry Wheder (1922) ; salary, Rs. 1,00,000,^ 
per year. The province was constituted from April 1, 1912, out of Bengal, 
and contains the three great sub-provinces of Bihar, Orissa, and Chota 
Nagpur, Area, over 83,000 square miles, and population (1921), nearly 34 
millions, mainly Hindus. 

Central Provinces and Berar : Governor, Sir F. G. Sly, K.C.S.L (1920) ; 
salary, Rs. 7!?, 000 per year. Area, nearly 100,000 square miles ; population 
(1921) nearly 14 millions, mainly Hindus. 

Assam : Governor, Sir William ifay'ris, K.C.S.T., K.C. I.E. (1921) ; salary, 
Rs. 66,000 per year. The province was separated from Eastern Bengal and 
reconstituted from April, 1913. Area, 53,000 square^ miles ; population 
(1921), over 7J millions, over half beii/g Hindus, and over a quarter 
Mahomadaus. 

' Burma is to be constituted a ** Governor’s province,” hr, it will come under the 
dyarchial system applied to other provinces nnder the Government of India Act, 1919. 
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K.W. Frontier Province : Chief Co'^mismner and Agent to the Governor- 
General, Sir A. H. Grant, K.C.I.E., C.S.I., (1919); salary, Rs. 48,000 pey 
year.* Area, 13,400 square mi lea ; population (1921) nearly 2i million^, 
mainly Mahoniadans. 

Ajmer- MerAvara : Agent to the Governor -General, Hajputana, and Chief 
Commissioner, The Honourable Mr. R. E. Holland, C.S.L, C.I. E. (1919) ; 
salary, Rs. 48,000 per year. Area, 2,700^^quare miles ; population (1921), 
about 600,000, mainly HimhiV • 

Coorg.* Chief Commissioner, The Honourable iftr. W. P. Barton, -C.S. I, , 
C.I.E. (1920); salary, 48,000 per year. Area, 1,580 square miles; 
[uqiSlatioii (1921), 165,000, mainly Hindi^. 

Paluchistan : Agent to the Governor- General and Chief mCommissioner, 
The Honourable Lt.^Col. Sir A. B. Bew, K.C.I.E., C.S.I., (1919); salary, 
Rs. 43,000 per year. Area, over 54,000 square miles ; population (1921), over 
420,000, mainly Mahomadans. 

Delhi : Chief Commissioner, The Honourable Mr. C. A. Barron, C.S.I., 
0. 1. E. (1919) ; salary, Rs. 36,000 per year. The province was constituted from 
0(‘tobcr 1, 1912, and consists of a small enclave in the Punjab. Area, 557 
square miles ; population (1921), about 487,000. 

Andaman and Nicobar Islands : Chief Commissioner, Lt.-Col. If. C. 
Bcadon, O.I.E., LA. (1920) ; salary, Rs. 36,000 per year. Area, 3,140 
square miles; population (1921), nearly 27,000. 

High Commissioner irT England. — Sir Wm. Meyer, G.C.LE. , K.G.S.I. 
(appointed October, 1920), 42, Grosvenor Gardens, London. 

Brovincial Government. — The Government of India Act, 1919, which came 
into operation in December, 1920, and January, 1921, effects important constitu- 
tional changes, more particularly in the government of the Provinces. 
The various functions of government are classified as Central and 
Provincial subjects, the latter being practically definitely committed to 
the Provincial Governments, while for purposes of convenience, certain 
Central subjects, ^ such as the collection of income tax, may be dealt 
with by the Provincial Governments as the agents of the Central Govern- 
ment. The Governor-General in Council retains unimpaired powers of control 
over the Provincial Governments in their administration of ‘ reserved ’ sub- 
jects, but in ‘ transferred ’ subjects will only be competent to intervene 
where it is necessary to safeguard Central subjects or to decide questions 
where twm or more Provinces are concerned, or to safeguard the due exercise 
<and performance of any powers and duties possessed by or imposed on the 
Governor- General in Council in regard to the High Commissioner, to the 
raising of loans by local Governments, or under rules made by the Secretary 
of State in Council. The list of subjects transferred to Indian Ministers, 
witli certain reservations, includes local self-government, medical administra- 
tion, public health and sanitation, education, public works, agriculture, 
fisheries, co-operative societies, excise, registration, development of 
industries, adulteration, weights and measures, and religious and charitable 
endowments, Certain sources of revefiuo are definitely allocated to tho 
Provinces, which are required to contribute to the Central Government 
certain annual sumsewhich are to be the first charge ou their revenues. 

The new Provincial Governments are based upon a scheme of diarchy, 
or dualised form of government, and consist of the Governor-in-Council 
and the Governor acting with Ministers. The Ministers, who are elected 
members of the Legislative Council, have charge of certain Departments 
of GoV(ernment known as ‘ transferred subjects,' while others, the * reserved 
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sulyects,* are administered by the Governor* in-Council. Thus each side has 
jts share in the conduct of the Government, with responsibility for its own 
work, while co-ordination is achieved by the influence of the Governoi?, who 
is associated with both sections. 

The Governor’s Executive Council consists of not more than four members, 
one qualified by tw^v^ years’ public service in India. The Legislative 
Council contains not more than twenty per cent, of official members and 
at least seventy per cent, elected ^embers, and, in addition to its legislative 
functions, votes all expenditure, subject to certain specified exceptions 
and to the p )wer of the Local Government to incur expenditure, on reserved 
subjects without the Councirs as|ent if the Gov<^nor certifies such expendi- 
ture to be necessary. The normal duration of the Legislative Council 
is three yearji, but it may be dissolved sooner by the Governor, or its 
term specially extended for one year. The Ministers who assist the 
Governor in the administration of transferred subjects are not to bo officials. 
The Governor may not be a member of the Legislative (^uncil, but may 
address the Council. (In Madras the franchise has been extended to women). 

The Provinces to which this new form of government is applied are Bengal, 
Madras, Bombay, Bihar and Oris.sa, United Provinces, Punjab, Central 
lYovinces, and Assam. The minimum number of members in each Legislative 
Council is: Madras, 118; Bombay, 111; Bengal, 125; United Provinci'S, 
118 ; Punjab, 83 ; Bihar and Oris.sa, 98 ; Central Provinces, 70 ; Assam, 
53. The numbers may be increased, and in several provinces increases have 
already been made. It has been decided to appl^the new form of govern- 
ment to Burma. 

The provinces are usually formed into divisions undei Commissioners, and 
then divided into districts, which are the units of administration. At the 
head of each district is an executive officer (collector and magistrate, or 
deputy-commissioner), who has entire control of the district, subject to 
the control of his offieial superior district officer. Subordinate to the 
magistrate (in most districts) there are a joint magistrate, an assistant- 
magistrate, and one or more deputy-collectors and other officials. There 
are 267 of such districts in British India. v 

Government of Indian States . — ^The control which the Supreme Govern- 
ment exercises over the Indian States varies considerably in degree ; but tliey 
are all governed by tlie Indian princes, ministers, or councils. The 
princes have no right to make war or peace, or to send ambassadors to each 
other or to external States ; they are not permitted to maintain a military 
force above a certain specified limit ; no European can be employed by them 
without special sanction ; and the Supreme Government can exercise control 
incase of misgovernment. Within these limits the more important princes 
are autonomous in their own territories. Some, but not all of them, are 
required to pay an annual fixed tribute. The total number of Irulian States 
is about 700, ranging from Hyderabad, with an area of over 82,000 square 
miles and a population of 12^^ millions, to small States consisting of only a 
few villages. 

In recent years the Princes have met in conferences at the invitation of 
the Viceroy, but in February, 192P, a Council of Princes was established as a 
permanent consultative body to discuss matters relating to treaties, or affairs 
of Imperial or common concern. v** 

Local Self-Government. 

There were at the end of 1919-20, 739 municipalities, with a population 
of over 17 millions. The total number of members of the municipal bodies 
was 10,187, of whom 5,886 were elected. The municipal bodies have, the care 
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and lighting of the roads, water suppljP, drainage, sanitation, medical reljef, 
vaccination, and education, particularly primary education ; tliey impos^ 
taxes,* enact bye-laws, make improvements, and spend money, with the 
sanction of tlie Provincial Government. Their aggregate income in 1919-20 
was about 11,410,000^., exclusive of loans, sales of securities, and other ex- 
traordinary receipts amounting to 9,574,000^. Tlf ag gregate expenditure 
was 11,293,000?., excluding extraordinary fuid debt expenditure of 9,673,000?. 
By the Local Self-Government Acts oj/ 1883-84, the elective princiide 
was extended, in a large or small measure, all*o^^er India. In all larger 
towns, and in many of the smaller towns, the majority of members of 
coijyjiittees are elected by ^he ratepayers^ everywhere the majority of town 
committees consists of Indians, and in many committees all tlie members 
are Indians. In many municipalities women have the right vote, and in 
a few they are eligible for election. For rural tracts, except in Burma, tliere 
were 732 district and sub-district Boards, and 588 Union Panchayats in 
Madras, 385 Union Committees in Bengal, and 49 in Bihar and Orissa, 
with 17,496 members in 1919 -20, 8,054 being elected. These Boards are 
in charge of roads, district schools, markets, public health institutions, 
&c. Their aggregate income in 1919-20, excluding debt items, was 
9,295,000/., and expenditure (excluding debt items), 8,735,000/. (Rs. 10=1/.) 

Area and Population. 

I. Progress and Present Position of the Population. 

The population in the following table is in millions and two decimals. 


British Territory, 


Year 

Area in sq. mis. 

Population 

(millions) 


Year 

Area in sq. inls. 

Population 

(millions) 

1861 

856,000 

196-00 


1891 

964,993 

221 -38 

1871 

860,000 

195-84 


I 1901 

' 1,097,901 1 

231-61 

1881 

875,186 

199-20 


1911 

1,093,074 

244-27 

* 1 

» 



1921 

I 1,093,074 

247-14 


Following are the leading details of the census of March 10, 1911, and 
that of March 18, 1921 : — 


British Province.s 

< 

Area in 
square miles 
(1011) 

Population 
in 1921 

Population 
in 1911 

Increase or 
Decrease 
1911-1921 

Pop. per 
sq. mile 
1921 

Ajmer-Merwara 

2,711 

495,899 

501,395 



,<496 

18.3 

Andamans and Nicobars . 

8,143 

26,833 

26,450 

-f- 

3V4 

8 

Assam .... 

53,015 

7,598,8<H 

6,714,299 

-H 

884,562 

143 

Baluchistan 1 . 

54,22S 

78,699 

421,679 

414,412 

4- 

7,207 

8 

Bengal .... 

46,653,177 

4.5,482,605 


1,170,572 

592 

Bihar and Or i.ssa 

83,181 

33,998,778 

2.3,378,758 

34,189,544 

— 

490,760 

403 

Bihar .... 

42,361 

23,752,429 

— 

373,671 

566 

OHsaa .... 

13,743 

4,968,406 

5,131,753 

5,606,362 

— 

163,. 34 7 

361 

Chota Sagpur , 

27,077 

5,6«,614 

1- 

46,252 

210 

Bombay (Presidency) 

128,059 

19,338,586 

19,696,266 

— 

357,680 

158 

Bomhan . . . j 

75,993 

16,005,170 

16,186,666 i 

— 

131,496 

210 

^h\d \ . . V ! 

46,986 

3, 278, 493® 

3,513,435 I 

— 

284,942 

70 

Ad,n ... . 1 

80 . 

04,923 

46,165 . 

+ 

8,758 

C85 

Burma . . . . i 

230,839 

13,205,564 

12,115,217 ; 

-1- 

1,090,347 

71 

Central Provinces and i 
Berar 

99,823 

13,908,514 

13,916,158 

_ 

7,644 

139 

Central Proviticei^ . i 

82,067 

10,827,302 

10,858,996 : 
3,057,162 i 

— 

31,694 

132 

Bera^i, . . . ; 

17,766 

3,081,212 

4- 

24,050 

170 
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• 

♦ British Provinces^ 

Area in 
square miles 
1011 

Population 
in 1921 

Population 
in 1911 

Increase or 
Decrease 
1911-1921 

Pop. per 
sq. mile 

f.1021 

Coorg • ' • 4 

a 1,582 

164,459 

174,976 


10,517 

104 

Delhi . . . • 

i ’ 557 

486,741 

413,447 


73,294 

1 870 

Madras 

142,33t)i 

42,322,270 

41,405,404 


91C,S60j 

299 

North-We.st Frontier 






Province i . . . 

^ • 13,418 

2,247,696 

2,196,933 

-h 

50,763 

167 

Punjab .... 

' 99,222 

20,078,393 

19,578,573 


1,099,820 

208 

United Provinces 

107,267 

45,590,946 

46,807,490 


1,216,544 

438 

A<jra .... 

1 S3, 109 g 

33,420,638 

14,249,486 

_ 

828,848 

.403 

(Judk . . . . 

• 

24,158 

12,170.308 

12,558,004 

- 

387,696 

507 

Total Provinces 

1,003,074 

247,138.396 

243,033,178 


3,205,218 

225 


1 Districts and Administered Territories. 


In 1911 the population consisted of 124,707,916 males and 119,225,263 
females; in 1921, of 126,941,215 males and 120,197,181 females. 

The followiii" Indian States and Agencies are in political relations with 
the Indian Government : — 


State or Agency 


Assam State (Manipur) . 
Baluchistan States . 
Barocla State . 

Bengal States . 

Bihar and Orissa States . 
Bombay States . 

Central India Agency 
Central Provinces States . 
Gwalior State . 
Hyderabad State 
Kashmir State . 

Madras States . 

Cochin 
Traconcore 
Mysore Stnte . 

N.W. Frontier Province 
(Agencies A Tribal areas) 
Punjab States . 
Rajputana Agency . 
Sikkim State . 

United Provinces States . 

Total States 

Total India . 


1 Area in 
j square miles 

Population 

1921 

Population 

•1911 

Increase or 
Decrease 

jpop. per 
i sq. mile 

1 1911 

1911*1921 

1921 

1 8,456 

883,672 

378,999 

346,222 

4 - 

37,450 

45 

!. 80,410 

420,291 


41,292 

4 

8,182 

2,121,875 

2,032,798 

4 - 

89,077 

259 

5,393 

896,173 

822.565 

f 

73,008 

20,222 

166 

28,648 

3,965,431 

3,945,209 

f 

139 

63,864 

7,412,341 

7,388,051 

4 - 

24,290 

116 

52,260 

6,004,581 

6,139,995 


135,414 

115 

31,174 

2,008,482 

2,117,152 

— 

48,670 

06 

25,107 

3,175,822 

3,216.985' 


41,163 

921,049 

122 

82,698 

12,4.53,627 

13,374,076 

_ 

156 

84,432 

3,322,030 

3,168,126 

4 - 

163,904 

40 

10,549 

' 5,460,029 

4,811,841 

-f 

648,188 

517 

1,361 

979,019 

918,110 

4 - 

60,909 

720 

1 7,594 

4,005,849 

3,428,975 

4 - 

576,874 

627 

29,475 

5,976,660 

5,806,193 

4 * 

170,467 

203 

25,^72 

2,828,055 

1,622,094 

4- 1,205,961 

111 

36,551 

4,415 401 

4,212,794 

10,530,432 

4 - 

202,607 

120 '> 

128,987 

9,857,012 


673,420 

76 

2,818 

81,722 

87,920 

— 

6,198 

29 

5,079 

1,134,821 

1,189,874 

— 

55,050 

223 

709,555 

71,936,736 

71,223,218 

4 - 

713,518 

101 

1 1,802,029 

319,075,132 

315,156,396 

4 - 

5,918,736 

177 


Baroda . — This consists of five dr six larger, and a considerable number of 
smaller separate areas. Ruler, IT. IT. Sir Sayaji Rao Gaekwar, G.C.S.I., 
G.C.I. E., Maharaja of Barcyda. There is an executive council of the 
principal officers of State, and, since i'908, a legislative council of 17 
members. Educational policy is progressive, and education is largely free 
and compulsory. The gross receipts in 1917-18 were about 1,66,10,000 
rupees, and the disbursements about 1,49,05,000 rupees. 
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Central India Jgency.—Thh inoiiides some 150 States. The bulk 
of the population are Hindus. The Indian Government is represented by* an 
Agent at Indore, and under him are Political Agents *for Baglielkhand* 
BundMkhaiid, Bhopal, Southern States of Central India, and^Malwa. Th\) 
territories of the diderent States are much divided and intermingled, and their 
political relations with the Indian Government and ^itl^ one another are very 
varied. Most of the ruling princes and chj^fs exercise authority through a 
Diwan or Minister. Education is progres^ng, but varies greatly in different 
States. The annual revenue of the whole group ih approximately G00,000Z. 

Cunilior, — Ruler, Lieut. -General H. H. Maharaja Sir Madho Rao Scindia, 
G.G.S.I., G.C. V.O., G. B.E.^ The State is in direct relations with the Govern- 
metft of India through a Resident. The j^dmiuistration is carried on by His 
Highness with the assistance of a State Council. The bulk of thi^populatiou are 
Hindus. The revenue of the State in 1919-20 was approximately Ks. 19, 000, 000. 

Hyderabad. — Ruler, Lieutenant-General H.E.H. Sir Usman Ali Khan, 
G.C.S.I., G.B.E., Nizam of Hyderabad. This is the largest and most 
populous of the internal States. The administration is carried on, 
subject to the order of H.E.H. the Nizam, by an executive council. A Legis- 
lative Council was, established in 1893, and consists of about 20 members. 
The British Government is represented by a Resident. The bulk of the 
population are Hindus, but the ruling family is Muhammadan. European 
officers and exports control and supervise some of the more important branches 
of administration. The annual revenue is approximately 3,000,000^. 

Kashmir , — This Staton occupies most of the northernmost portion of 
India, and is administered by Lieutenant-General H.H. Maharaja Sir Pratap 
Singh, G.O.SJ., G.C.I.E., G.B.E., Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir, with 
the assistance of ministers, the Indian Government being represented by a 
Resident. The revenue in 1917-18 was 903,000/., and the expenditure 
859,000/. The bulk of the population are Muhammadans, though the ruling 
family is Hindu. 

Mysore. — Ruler, Colonel H.H. Maharaja Sri Sir Krishnaraja Wadiyar 
Bahadur, G.O.S.L, G. B.E., -Maharaja of Mysore. The administration is 
carried on under him by the Diwan or Prime Minister, assisted by two 
Councillors. The Indian Government is represented by a Resident. There 
is a Rc 2 )resentative Assembly dating from 1881, elected by the leading ryots, 
merchants, and local bodies. It meets for a few'days annually for discussion, 
but has no powders. A Legislative Council was formed in 1907 consisting of 
from 13 to 18 members. The bulk of the population are Hindus. The 
education system is on a high level. Primary education was made free in 
schools in 1908. The revenue in 1919-20 was 3,34,64,000 rupees. 

North West Frontier Province , — Only about one-third of this is Biitish 
territory, lying along the Punjab border. Between this and the Afghan 
frontier is the tribal temtory. TJie British Government exercises the 
minimum of interference. The region is divided into live Political Agencies : 
Northern Waziristan, Southern Waziristan, the Kurram, the Khyber, and Dir, 
Swat, and Chitral. Only in the last can anything a 2 )proaching an otganiscil 
State be said to exist. Free primary education was introduced in Ai>ril, 1912. 

llajputana Agency , — Rajputana incMdes 21 States surrounding the 
British i)rovince of Ajmer- Merwara. The Indian Government is represented 
by an Agent at Abu, and under him arc three Rtieidents (for Mewar, Jaipur, and 
W. Rajputana), and three Political Agents (for E. Raj^mtana, S. Rajputana, 
Kotah and Jhalawar, and Haraoti and Took). The bulk of the population 
are Hindus. The administration varies considerably from State to State, but 
generally the central authority is in the hands of the ruling prince or chief 
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who is usually assisted by a Council by a Diwan or Kamdar. Education 
is ^norally backward. The approximate annual revenue of the whole of 
ftie States is about*2,500,000^. 

• (Baluchistan and Sikkim are dealt with elsewhere.) 

The following are further details concerning some of the larger Indian 
States : — t 


States 

Area in 
square 
mir^s 

Po^ ulation 
1921 

Approximate 

Annual 

Revenue 

£> 

Ruling Family 

Gwalior 

• 

25,107 

3,175,822 

126,000 

Mahrattii (Hindu) 

Kashmir 

84,432 

3,322,080 

903,000 

Dogra Rajput 
(Hindu) 

Rajputana States : 

128,987 

9,857,012 

2,539,000 

— 

Alwar 

3,141 

708,982 

232,000 

Naruka Rajput 
(Hindu) 

Bharatpur . 

1,982 

496,437 

210,000 

Jat (Hindu) 

Bikaner 

23,315 

660,656 

220,000 

Rather Rajput 
(Hindu) 

Bundi 

2,220 

187,068 

46,000 

Chauhan (Hara) 
Rajput (Hindu) 

Dholpur 

1,155 

229,734 

m),ooo 

Jdt (Hindu) 

Jaipur 

15,579 

2,329,087 

533,000 

Kachhwaha Rajput 
(Hindu) 

Jaisalmer . 

16,062 

67,701 

14,000 

JadonBhati Rajput 
(Hindu) 

Jodhpur (Mai’Avar) 

34,963 

1,841,642 

440,000 

Rath or Rajput 
(Hindu) 

Karauli 

1,242 

133,730 

40,000 

Jadon Rdjput 
(Hindu) 

Kotah 

5,684 

629,962 

224,000 

Hara Rdjput 
(Hindu) 

Tonk . 

2,553 

287,898 

130,000 

Pathan, M, 

Udaipur (Me war) 

12,756 

1,393,283 

176,000 

Sisodiya Rdjput 
(Hindu) 

Central India States 

52,260 

6,004,581 

2,497,000 

— 

Bhopal 

6,902 

691,299 

200,000 

Afghan, M, 

Indore 

9,469 

1,148,104 

1,401,672 

420,000 

Mahrdttd (Hindu) . 

Rewa 

13,000 

187,000 

Bliagel Rdjput 
(Hindu) 

Bombay States 

63,864 

7,412,341 

2,900,000 

— 

Cutch 

Kolhapur (includ- 
ing feudatory 

7,616^ 

484,526 

167,000 

Jadeja Rajput 
(Hindu) 

Jagirs) 

3,217 

832,376 

382,000 

Kshatriya (Hindu) 

Khairpur (Sind) . 

6,050 

1^3,152 

100,000 

M. 

Junagadh . 

3,284 

465,221 

190,000 

Pathan, M, 

N a van agar 

3,791 

" 345,040 

151,00^V 

Jadeja Rdjput. 

Bhavnagar 

2,860 I 425,955 | 287,000 | 

IfasMuhammidan. 

1 Excluding the Bunn of Cutch. 

Gohil Rdjput, 
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! 

A PAH i T1 

- 2 

1 Approximate 

States 

XXiVM ill 

square 
' miles 

i Population 
1921 

j Annual 
Revenue 
£ 

Madras States 

10,084 

: 5,460,029 

; l,139foo6 

Travancore 

7,129 

1 4,005,84p" 

' 979, O^J 

i 761,000 
254,000 

Cochin 

1,361 

Banganapallc 

255 

36,646 

1?,000 

Pudukkottai 

1,178 

426,829 

101,000 

'Biindur 

, 

11,686 

6,000 

Central Prov. States 

i 31,174 

2,068,482 

154,000 

Bastar 

1 13,062 

461,137 

24,000 

Bihar and Orissa 




States , 

' 45,941 

3,965,431 

622,000 

Bengal States 


Cooch Behar 

. 1,307 

592,372 

164,000 

Tripura 

4,086 

303,801 

112,000 

U.P. Slates : 

5,hl4 

1,134,824 

396,000 

Ram pur 

899 

4.53,607 

240,000 

Tehri (Garhwul) 

4,180 

318,482 

44,000 

Benares 

865 

362,735 ; 

1 112,000 

Punjab States : 

36,551 

' 4,415,401 ^ 

1,380,000 

Patiala 

5,412 

1,499,537 

488,000 

Bahawalpur 

15,000 

781,114 

182,000 

Jind . 

1,259 

308,183 

87,000 

Nabha 

928 

263,209 

103,000 

Kapurthala i 

630 

284,070 

167,000 

Mandi . . j 

1,200 1 

185,098 

39,000 

Sirmur (Nahan) . j 

1,198 i 

140,468 

57,000 

Chamba . . j 

3,216 

141,883 

34,000 


# 

Ruling Family # 


Kshatriya (Hindu) 
Ditto 
Shiah, M. 

Kallar (Hindu) 
Maratlia (Hindu) 


Kshatri, Somvan- 
shi Chandi'l 
(Hindu) 


Ksliatriya 
(Bra)iino) 
Kshatriya (Hindu) 


Saiyid Shiah, 
Kshatriya (Hindu) 
Hindu 

Sidhu Jat (Sikh) 
Daud [Ultra, 

Sidhu Jat (Sikli) 
Sidliu Jat (Sikh) 
Ahluwalia (Sikli) 
Rajput (Hindu) 
Rajput (do.) 
Rajput (Hindu) 


M - Muhammadan. 


The following table, in millions, apidies to India, British territory and 
Indian States, in 1911 : — 



1 Unmarried. 

! 

IMarried. 

Widowed. 

Total. 

Males . , . * . 

78-4 

72D 

8-7 

^ 160-0 

Females 

52-5' 

73-7 1 

: 26-4 

162-6 


Total Population classified by age and civil condition . . 312 '6 
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11. PoruLATioN accorBing to Language, Ac. 


% The following talUe shows, for all India in 1911, the chief linguistic families and 
vsub-famijies with the population (in millions) assigned hereto ; — * 


A. Vernaculars of India ; 


Dravidian family . 

62-72 

Austro-Asiatic family — * 


Indo-European family— 


Mon-Khmer . ^ . 

0-56 1 

Aryan 

232-82 

Munda .... 

S-|5 1 

Unclassed languages 

0 03 

Tibcto-Chine.se family — 


B. Vernaculars of other Asiatic 


Tibeto-Burmaii . . . • 

lo-ol 

countries and Africa 

0-22 

Siamese-Chinese . \ 

2-04 1 

C. European languages . . | 

0-32 


The following are the languages mofo prevalent than^Englisli. with the population 
in 1911 (in millions and two decimals) who speak them:— 

• — — 


Languages 

Pop. 

Languages ! 

Pop. 

Languagc.s 

Pop.^ 

Hindi . 

. ; 82-00 1 

Burmese . . j 

7-89 1 

Karen . 

1-07 

Bcnga’i 

48-37 

Malayalam . . , 

6-79 1 

Shan . 

0-90 

Telugii 

23-64 1 

Western Panjabi ; 

4-78 ! 

Kurukh or OrUofi 

0-80 

Marathi 

19-8X , 

Siudhi . . : 

3-67 

Mundfiri 

0-60 

Tamil . 

18-13 

Eastern Hindi . | 

2-42 

Tulu . 

0-50 

Punjabi 

. . 16-88 ! 

SanLili 

2-14 

Khand or Kui . 

! 0-53 

Rajasthani . 

14-07 1 

Pashto . . 1 

1 ‘55 

Baloch . . j 

0-50 

Western Hindi 

. 14-04 , 

As.sainese . . ' 

1-53 

116 . . . 1 

0-42 

Gujarati 

10-68 : 

Gond . 

1-53 

[ Bihari . . | 

0-40 

Kanarese . 

. , 10-53 ; 

Western Pahiiri . ; 

1-53 

Arakanosc . 

i 0-39 

Oriya . 

10-16 

Kashmiri . 

1-lS 

^ Manipuri . 

0-31 


The English language comes next in order with 303,515. 

The Rritish-l)Orn population was In 1891 1()0,551, in 1901 96,653, in 1011 

122,919. In 1911, the total number of persons not born in India, including. the French 
and Fortuguose possessions, was 650,502. Of these, 391,310 were from countries 
contiguous to India; 112,797, other countries in Asia; 122,919, the United Kingdom; 
18,076, Kuropcan, American, or Australasian countries; 10, .394 born in Africa, Ac., or 
at sea. 


in. Occupations of the Population.* 


Distribution of the total population of India according to the occupations 
by which they were supported in 1911 : — 


Thoua. 


Thous. 


Pasture and agriculture . 

221,696 i 

Fishing and hunting 

1,855 j 

Mines, quarries, salt, Ac. . i 

Industry 

530 

35,323 1 

Including— 


Textiles . . . . 1 

8,307 ; 

Dress and toilet 

7,751 ! 

Wood 

3,800 j 

Food industries . 

3,712 1 

Ceramics .... 

2,240 4 

Building industries . 

2,062 j 

Metals .... 

1,861 

Chemicals, Ac. . . . J 

Jf242 j 

Hides, skins, Ac. . . ! 

699 ; 

Transport (including postal, ■ 
telegraph, and telephone ! . 

services) ... 

5,029 


Trade ! 17,839 

Including — ^ ! 

Hotels, caf6.sj Jtc., and | 

other trade in foodstuffs i 10,198 

Trade in textiles . ^ 1,277 

Banks, exchange, insur- 
ance, &c. . . . 1,220 

Army and Navy . . j 670 

Police . . . . . i 1,729 

Public administration * . i 2,648 

Professions and liberal arts . ! 5,325 

Including : Religion . . | 2,709 

Instruction . i 674 

, Medicine . . : 627 

Domestic service . . . i 4.590 

All others .... j 13,227 


Total . . . I 813,470 


K 
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c 

IV. Movement oe the Pophlation. 

The ratio of births and deaths in British India per thousand of the popi/^ 
lation under registration is oflGlcially recorded as follows : — 



Birth rates i ^ 

• Death rates i 

Province. 






1019 


1920* t 

1919 

19*20 


Belhl ! 

45*8 


47*4 

4-2*0 

35*5 

Bengal ..... 

27-5 


30-0 

86-2 

32-7 

United Provs. of Agra AOudh. 

82-39 


85*0 i 

4r69* 

37*2 

Punjab 

40-3 


42*9 

28-3 

28-0 

Central Provinces and Bcrar . 

34-31 


89-2 

43-24 

40-1 

Burma 

29-89 


33-8 

81-09 

20-4 

Assam 

30 52 


31-6 

50-09 

29-0 

Bihar and Orissa 

30*4 


32-2 

40 0 

30-9 

Madras 

25*5 


28-1 

i 27-2 

21 -8 

Bombay 

27-9 


30*3 

i 32*53 

28-7 

N.W. Front. Prov. . 

28-6 


29-8 

28-0 

23-4 

Coorg 

20-35 


23-8 

85 30 

45-0 

Ajmer-Merwara 

30 04 


27-8 

28-07 

25-7 

Total 

30-24 


33-0 1 

35 87 

50-8 


1 The rates for the two years are calculated on the 1911 census poimlation. 


The registered deaths in 1920 numbered 7,355,054, of vvhicli clioleia 
accounted for 130,140; plague, 99,308: fevers, 4,931,202; dysentery and 
diarrhoea, 218,734. The total deaths from plague in all India (British and 
native) from 1896 to the end of 1920 exceeded 10 millions, averaging nearly 
half a million per year. 

The number of coolie emigrants from India was in 1915-16, 4,290 ; in 
3916-17, 6,339 ; in 1917-18, 869. The bulk went to Demorara, Trinidad, 
Jamaica, Fiji, and Surinam. The emigration of unskilled labour has been 
prohibited, and it has been decided not to revive indentured emigration. 
The question of the introduction of a system of assisted emigration is 
under consideration. 


V. Principal Towns. 

The urban population of India in 1911 was as follows : — 


Towns with 

No. 

Population 

Over 100,000 

30 

7,075.782 

60,000—100,000 . 

f 45 

3,010,281 

20,000— 60,000 .... 

181 

5,545,820 

10,000— 20,000 .... 

. 442 

6,163,954 

6,000— 10,000 .... 

848 

5,944,503 

Under 5,000 , . . . 

607 

2,007,888 

Total 

2,153 

29,748,228 
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•The population (1921) of the principal towns of India was as follows : — 

Towns Population Towns Population; Towns Population 

Calcutta (with Ajmer . . 114,196 Hubli^ , . 61,440 

suburbs) .1,263,292 Jubbulpore . 108,973 Sholapur ^ , 63,345 

Bombay. . 1,172,953 |Rawalpiiidi . 97,483 Bhavnajcari . 60,694 

Madras . . 522,9^1 *Baroda ^ . . 94,742 Taujore^ . 60,341 

Hyderabad . 404,225 PeahawaA . 93,884 Negapatam^ . 60,168 

Rangoon . 339,527 Iixlorc ^ . 92,993 Faiaiklidbad^ . 59,647 

Delhi , . 303,148 xtiultan . . 86,251 Muttra^. . 68,183 

Lahore . . 279,558 Mysore . . 83,932 Moulmein ^ , 57,682 

Ahmedabad . 274,202 Moradab^ . 82,713 Gorakhpur^ . 56,6^2 

Lucknow 243,553 Calicut , . 81,995 Cuddalore ^ . 56,574 

Bangalore'^ . 238,111 Lashkar . . 76,849 Bhopal . . 55,054 

Karachi. . 215,781 Ambala . . 76,497 Fyzabad ^ , 54,655 

Cawnpore 213,044 Hyderabad^ Cocanada^ . 54,110 

Benares . . 199,493 (Bombay) 75,952 Shikapur^ . 53,944 

Agra . . 185,946 IinphaP . 74,650 Conjceveram ^ . 53,864 

Poona . . 176,671 Jodhpur. . 73,480 Cuttack^ . 62,528 

Amritsar . 160,409 1 Rainpiir . . 73,200 Salem . . 52,217 

Allaliabdd . 155,970 1 Shahjahaiipur^ 71,778 Ferozeiiore^ . 50,836 

Nagpur . 149,522 Jhansi^ . . 70,208 Bhatpara^ . 60,414 

Mandalay . 147,129 Bikaner . . 69,448 Quetta . . 48,933 

Srinagar. . 141,631 Jullunduri . 69,318 Kolhapur ^ . 48,122 

Madura . . 138,894 Bhagalpur . 68,833 1 Coimbatore ^ . 47,007 

Bareilly. . 127,939 Gaya . . 67,759 Patiala i . 46,974 

Meerut . . 122,567 Sialkot^. . 64,869 Lashkar^ , 46,962 

Jaipur . . 120,196 Aligarh (Koil) ^ 64,825 Jamnagar^ . 44,887 

Patna , . 120,109 Kumbakonam^ 64,647 Ahvar . . 44,782 

Trichinopoly . 119,521 Trivandrum ^ . 63,561 Bellary . 34,956 

Surat . . 118,299 Saharanpur^ . 62,850 Mirzapur^ , 32,332 

Dacca . . 117,304 Darbhanga^ . 62,628 

1 Population in 1011. 

2 Includes Civil and Military Station. 



The folloxoing are the JReUgwxis Statistics of 1911 . 
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Including Aryas (243,445) and Brahmos (5,504). Relates to Trans-frontier Posts. 
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Of tlie Christians the following are^he chief snb-divisioiis (1911 census): — 


^ Denomination 


Persons ! 

Denomination 

Persons 

• 

Roman Catholics . 


1,400,803 ; 

Congregationalist . 

135,205 

Anglicans 


402,75*2 1 

Salvationist .... 

52,407 

I’resbytcrians . 

i 

181,1.30 ' 

Other Protestants . 

45,804 

Baptists 


337 ‘226 , 

Syrian (Romo-Syrian) . 

413,142 

Lutheran 

• j 

218, 5|() 

Syrian (others) 

315,162 

Methodists . 


, 171, 8W ; 

Armenians, Greeks, &c. 

4,004 


' Instruction. 

The following statistics are tlic^e of the censu>^of 1911 : — 


- 

Able to read and 
write 

I Unable to read and j 
1 write 

i Total 

1 

Males 

1 16,938,668 

143,d80,620 

i 160,419,288 

Fcmale.s 

1,600,763 

1 151,397,030 

152,997,793 


, 18, .539, 431 

! 294,877,650 

313,4i7,03r* 


1 This number falls short of tlie total iiopulation of British India by 1,730,315 person.s 
enumerated in tracts where literacy was not recorded. 

The persoii.s with a knowledge of English numbered 1’7 millions. 

Educational institutions in India are of two classes : — {a) those in wliicdi 
the course of study conforms to the standarils prescriljcd by the Department 
of Public Instruciion or by the Uni viBrsi ties, and either undergo inspection 
by the Department, or regularly ])rescni pupils at tlie public examinalions 
held V)y tlie Department or Universities. The?# institutions are called 
“Public,” but may be under ]aiblic or private fuanagement. (h) Tliose tliat 
do not fulfil these conditions. These are called “Private.” As regards 
juiblic in.stitutions, the system of education operates, in general, through 
(i) the Primary Schools, which aim at teaching, through the vernacular 
languages, reading, writing, and other elementary knowledge ; (ii) the 
Secondary Schools, in which the instruction does not go beyond tlie matricu- 
lation or school-leaving certifieatc standard. The schools are divided into 
English or vernacular, and also into high and middle schools ; (iii) tlie 
Colleges, the students in which, having passed matricul(jtion, are reading 
for a degi’ee. The colleges are atliliated to six federal universities — Calcutta, 
Madras, Bombay, the Punjab, Allahabad, and Patna. Tlicre are also three 
unitary teaching and residential universities— Dacca, Lucknow and Rangoon ; 
two denominational universities — -the Plindii University at Benares, and the 
Mu.slim University at Aligarh; and two universities in Indian States — Mysore 
and Hyderabad (Deccan). Some statistics for the universities in 1920 are 
given in the following table : — • 




Number of Candidates for Examinations in 1920 in 

University 

When 

founded 

Ma.sters of 
Arts and 
Science 

Baclielors 
of Art.s and 
Science 

Intermediate 
Examinations^ 
in Arts and- j 
Science j 

Matriculation 

Calcutta .... 
Madras . . . . ! 

Bombay . . . . j 

Allahabad . . . , 

Punjab . , . . ' 

Patna . . . j 

Benares . . . > 

Mysore . , . 1 

1857 

1857 

1857 

1S87 

1882 

1017 

3017 

1010 ' 

760 

152 

131 

24 

17 

14 

4,380 
4,081 (a) 
1,288 
1,005 
1,648 

491 
• 123 

7,042 1 

6, 507(a) j 

1,350 ; 

1, 730(a) i 

1 

1,030 ! 

217 

17,409 

33(5) 

4,152 

3,308 

6,595 

4,178 

18 

878 


(а) No examinations in M.Sc. or B.Sc. or I.Sc. 

(б) There is a School Final Examination also. 

Note — Candidates from Indian States and Ceylon are not included in the abov^ table. 
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i 

There are in addition, various institutions ' of a special character, ^.ich 
as teclinical schools teaching arts and industries, engineering, &c. ; lay' 
schools ; medical schools and colleges ; and training colleges and normal 
schools ior the training of teachers. 

The following table gives the number of institutions and scholars in 1919-20 
in British India, including Ajraer-Merwara, Briti^i Baluchistan, and Civil 
and Military Station of Bangalore: — .. 



, ! 

Institutions for 

Males Females 

Scholars 

Males 1 Females 

Colleges 

■ . i 

200 

16 

64,667 ; 

1,249 

General Education : 
Secondary 

j 

7,927 

781 

1,104,282 

117,523 

Primary . 


133,585 

21.759 

4,950,988 

1,170,538 

Special schools . 


.*^784 

306 

120,101 

11,401 

Private institutions 

I 

• • 1 

3:1,717 

1,870 

523,070 1 

70,310 

Total . 

• • j 

178,943 1 

21,738 

0,829,204 ' ! 

1,877,021 

Grftjid Total 


202,081 

8/200^ 



The “ special ” schools include (1919-20) 94S training scdiools for masters, 
with 22,100 scholars ; 118 for mistresses, with 3,300 scholars ; 9 schools of 
art, with 1,400 scholars ; 1 law school,' with 71 scholars ; 27 medical schools 
with 5,000 stdiolars ; 17 engineering and surveying scliools, with 1,300 
scholars; 269 technical &nd industrial scliools, with 13,000 scholars ; 77 
commercial schools, witli 5,400 scholars ; 20 agricultural schools with 420 
scholars ; 6 reformatory schools with 1,245 scholars ; and 2,598 other schools 
with 78,400 scholars. 

The following table shows the number of institutions and scholars, and 
expenditure on public education, in the several provinces in 1910-20: — 


Province ^ 

Public Institutions 

Private Institutions 

Expenditure 

on 

Education.* 

Institutions 

Scholars 

Institutions 

Scholars 

Madras 

34,288 

1,625,769 

3,767 

104,271 

£ 

2,666,800 

Bombay 

13,467 

861.883 

1,241 

30,992 

2.348,995 

Bengal 

50,620 

1,886,599 

2,259 

67,310 

3,019,289 

United Provinces 

16,489 

931,569 

3,702 

2,479 

74,031 

2,285,976 

Punjab 

7,ls2 

464,272 

53,717 

1,419,395 

Burma 

8,417 

37 2,. 561 

18,389 

202,645 

813,680 

Bihar and Orissa 
Central Provinces and 

26,885 

811,031 

1,834 

35,471 

995,613 

Berar 

4,782 

.347,709 

Cl 

2,062 

678,860 

Assam 

North-we.st Frontier 

4,839 

224,374 

267 

8,732 

303,422 

Province . 

729 

41,317 

230 

3,298 

124,210 

Coorg .... 

107 

8,130 

4 

111 

12,061 

Delhi .... 

188 

12,045 

75 

4,129 

103,582 

44,457 

Ajraer-Merwara . 

181 

9,8^1 

102 

3,590 

British Baluchistan . 

70 

3,006 

202 

2,826 i 

21,659 

51,707 

Bangalore . 

108 

11,543 

11 

201 j 

Total . ‘. 

168,358 

, 7,612,839 

34,623 

593,386 

14,880,696 


> Conversion made at Rs. 10 « IL 


The following was the educational expenditure for “public institutions 
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in pertain years, more than half Mm fees and provincial resources, the 
^est from local rajes, municipal funds, endowments, &c. r— 


1913-14 

1915-10 

1916-17 

1917-18 

1918-19 

1919-20 ‘ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1 “£'■ 

6,696,-585 

7,407,968 

7,625,538 

7,880,609 

8,657,538 

14,889,696 


^ • Convened at Rs. 10 « 


A system of Slate Scholarships exists by which it is possible for a boy 
1,0 ]>ass from the village school to the University. There are also 
Scholar, ships, awaided by local Governments, to enable the holders to study 
in the United kingdom for two or more years. 

Notwithstanding the recent great progress of education, the proportion 
aide to read and write is still very small. 

Dflring 1918 the following newspapers and periodicals were published: 
in Madras, 254 ; Bombay, 140 ; Bengal, 353 ; United Provinces, 
359 ; Punjab, 2G1 ; Burma, 35 ; Bihar and Orissa, 59 ; Central Provinces and 
Berar, 29 ; Delhi, 28. They were published in the following languages or 
dialects: English, Bengali, Hindi, Uriya, Kauareso, Sindhi, Sanskrit, Burmese, 
Chinese- Urdu, Persian, Gujrathi, Marathi, Karen, Pwo-Karen, Sagau-Karen, 
'I’amil, Telegn, Malayalam, Arabic, Hindustani, Khasi, Lusbai, Ajmer, 
Merwara, and Gunnukhi. (The figures include bilingual and polylingual 
publications. ) • 

Justice and Crime. 

The Presidencies of Madras, Bombay, and Bengal, and also the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh, the province of IBhar and Orissa, and the 
provinces of the Punjab and Delhi, have each a supreme high court, with 
12, 8, 15, 9, 3, 7 and 8 judges, respectively, in 1920. There is appeal to 
the Privy Council in England. The Central Provinces and Berar, 
Oudh, North-West Frontier Province, Coorg, Sind, Ujiper Burma, and 
Chota Nagpur have judicial commissioners. Lower Burma has a chief court 
with five judges (in 1920). For Assam the high court of Calcutta is the 
highest judicial authority. Below these courts are, for criminal cases, Courts 
of Session, and below these, Courts of Magistrates (first, second, and third 
class). The inferior civil courts are determined by special acts or regulations 
in each province. The most extensive system consists of the sessions judge 
acting as a ‘ District Judge subordinate judges ; and below them ‘ Munsifs’. 
There are also numerous special courts to try small causes. Side by side witl> 
the civil courts there are revenue courts, presided over by officers charged 
with the duty of settling and collecting the land Revenue. 

The number of officers exercising civil and criminal jurisdiction on 
December 31, 1919, was as follows : — 



Courts 

% j 

Civil 

Criminal 

1 Total 

Provincial 
District 
Subordinate . 

. 


90 

731 
* 1,581 

198 
• 929 

7,883 

294 

1,660 

9,464 

Total 

2,408 

9,010 

1 11,418 
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Nearly all the civil judges, and tfie great majority of the magistrates, 
in the courts of original jurisdiction are natives of Jndia ; in Bengal 
Madras, and r>oml>ay the proportion of natives in tlio appellate court is 
considerable. 

The following table gives certain details of criminal cases (in 
thousands) : — * * 


y- 


Persons 

! 1913 

1 

1915 

191G 

^ ^917 

1918 

1919 

Under trial 
Convicted . 

Of whom, fined . 
,, imprisoned. 

: 2,111, 

' 988 

708 
! 105 

2,080 i 
997 
760 I 
181 1 

‘A098 

1,009 

790 

173 

2,038 

987 

771 

101 

1,930 

919 

^14 

161 

2,134 

1,024 

763 

203 

The civil police in 1919 were 203,703 in strcngtli. 

Number of prisoners in gaol at the end of the years quoted : — 

Prisoiiers 

1914 

! 191 d ; 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Male . 

Female 

100,408 

2,007 

! 113,068 ' 

; 2,660 ; 

112,865 

2,745 

119,410 

2,748 

117,573 

2,562 

115,597 

2,053 

Total . 

' 112,015 

1 115,728 I 

115,610 

122,158 

120,135 

118,250 


Tlie number of civil suits instituted in 1919 was 2,283,000. 


Finance. 

(Us. 15 r.£1). 


i 

! Revenue 


Expenditure charged to Revenue 


Years i' 


ended | 
March 
31 

In India 

P ro* 

In 

England 

Total 

In India 

Imperial 

In 

England ■ Total 


£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

1 £1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

1914 

53,301 

.30,989 

i , 857 

85,207 

31,594 

I 30,989 

20,312 

i 82,895 

191G 

52,035 

31,074 

j 705 

84,414 

31,410 

1 31,074 

20,109 

85,002 

1917 

04,810 

82,303 

877 

98,050 

37,003 

1 32,303 

21,140 

1 90,572 

1018 

77,088 

33,525 

2,040 

' 112,002 

44,985 

i 33,525 

20,005 

' 104,575 

1919 

83,709 

36,320 

3,229 

i 123,258 

67,129 

1 .30,320 

23,029 

i 127,078 

1020 

86,857 

i ' 

39,520 

9,193 

1135,570 

1 - 

78,557 

! 39,520 

27,507 

14.5,044 

i 


1 The revenue reUincd by the Government in India for its own purposes and for 
meeting the expenditure incurred by the Secretary oC State in England is desciibcd as 
‘ Irapci'ial,’ while that assigned to the ^ocal Governments is ‘ Provincial.’ I'he expen- 
diture is similarly classified. The ‘Imperial’ revenue is at present mainly derived 
from land revenue, opium, salt, stamps, excise, customs, income-tax, tributes, 
post office and telegrajdis, railways, irrigation, mint, military services, &c. The ‘ Pro- 
vincial ' revenue is mainly derived from land revenue, stamps, excise, income-tax, 
forests, registration, irrigation, civil departments 
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^I'om 1900-01 to April 1920, accoflnts were kept on the basis of £l = 15 
yipees, and since April 1920 the rate has been £1 = 10 rupees. The 
estimates in the followiiig table, therefore, have been prepared on the Jatter 
basis. The table shows, in thousands of rupees, the items of revenue and 
expenditure for 1920-21 (revised estimate) and 1921-22 (budget estimate), 
'fhe figures relate to the i^venue and expenditure of the Central (government 
only, according to the now financial arrangements and classification, and do 
not, as in foi'iner years, include Pr^incial accounts. 


. 

t 

t 

i 

• - 


Revenue 

; E\])en(litui’c 

j 


1920-1921 

1921-1922 

1920-1021 

1921-1922 


Rm. icon 

Rs. 1000 

Rs. 1000 

Rs. 1000 

Ctisloms 

22, 37,^0 

37,73,28 

j 

— 

'faxes on Inconn; 

19,77,78 

18,58,07 

j 


Salt 

6, 1 4, 9.2 

7,00,60 


— 

Opium . . . <• . 

3,02,31 

3,72,85 

! 

-- 

Land Bevenue . 

41,05 

42,98 

1 


Kxeise 

57,41 

57, .30 

1 . — 


K lamps 

24. 2S 

20,10 


— 

Forests 

1<>,04 

29,87 


. — . 

He^i strati on .... 

1,05 

1,53 # 

1 — 


Tribute 

.S9,9S 

86,90 

i — 


Dii ect Demamls on lieveime . 

— 

, 3,90,80 

4,93,51 

Bail ways 

‘:r..o9,s2 

27,25,03 

21,13,91 

23,17,13 

Irrigation 

4,2.S 

4,24 

' 11,97 

11,70 

Posts and Telegiaphs 

1,68,04 

2,08,74 

1,73,40 

98,02 

Debt Services .... 

3,74,30 

3,49,09 

1 1 3,77,3 S 

13,08,01 

( 'ivil Administnitioii 

75,08 

70,35 

: 9,18,90 

8,43 18 

Currency, Mint and Exebange . 

2,80,00 

49,73 

' 3,77,00 

4, 18, '80 

Bnildiiigs, Ronds, clc. . ^ . 

11,42 

10,38 

1,78,15 

1,51,11 

Miscellaneous .... 

2,13,00 

7,52,70. 

4,52,34 

4,24,37 

Military 

3,37,02 

4,11,10 

74,30,79 

00,31,10 

A<]justments l)ct\vcen Centran 
andPro\ iucial Governments j 

9,83,00 

12,03,75 

^3,24 

02,84 

Total .... 

1,14,18,90 

1,28,31,43 

i 1,34,94,09 

1,27,60,43 


In addition to the above, tliere is an estimated capital expenditure on State railways^ 
and irrigation works in 1920-21 of 2.1,1.57,000?., and 1,242,000/. initial expenditure on the new 
c.'ijiital at Delhi. The estimated amount.s in 1921-22 are 17,847,000/. and 1,009,0001. respec- 
tively. There was also a capital charge of 100,000,000/. in 1917-18, representing India's 
financial contribution to the war, which was met partly by making over to the British 
Government the proceeds of the Indian war loans raised in 1017 and 1918, and partly hy 
taking over a portion of the British Government’s war debt. 

The following table shows the receipts from the most important sources of revenue in 
recent years. 
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Tear ended 
March 31 

• 

LaiuB Opium 

1 

Salts 

1 ! 

Stamps . 

i 

1 

11 5 ; 

Excise 3 ' Cua- ! 
|toms4; 

i 1 

In. 
come 
tax5 i 

Railways 
• (net 
receipts) 

# 

Irrigation* 


|Jt 1,000 

.£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

' £1,000 ’£1,000 £1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

1913-14 

i21,392( 

1,62.^> 

3,445 

5,318 

8,894 7.558 

; 1,950 

17,626 

4,713 

191 5- JO 

,22,031 1 

1,914 

1 3,048 

5,434 ! 

8,682 1 6,874 | 

§2,0^0 

i 17,977 

4,779 

lOlC-17 

22,041 1 

3,160 

; 4,82G‘-i 

5,777 

9,216 i 8,059 

3,773 

1 21,314 j 

.5,156 

1017-18 

121,607 ; 

3,079 

: 5,499 

5,728 

10,lJ‘.f ill, 030 

6,8085 

i 24,048 

5,064 

1918-19 

121,000 

3,280 

4,278 

6,019 

! 11,#>8 T2,r>l 

7,758 ’ 

1 24,856 ‘ 

5,347 

1910-00 

22,001 

2,091 

3,754 

7,223 

; 12,752 ; 14,920, 

>15,771" 

21,377 

5,844 

1 920-2 l« 

23,798 , 

2,942 

4,488 

7,508 

: 13,674 T7,01() 

11,3907 

i 21,609 

5,045 


• Exclusive of Portion of lAnd Revenue rtueito irrigation. 

'-i The salt duty was raised from March 1, 191(5. 

3 The Excise revenue is derived from intoxicating liquors, hemp drug«, and opium con- 
sumed in the country. The bulk of the revenue comes from spirits. The excise systems 
and rates of duty vary from province to province. The receijits in the i)eriod shown have, 
been adversely allected by war condition.s. 

4 Liquors, petroleum, sugar, tobacco, cotton manufactures, melals, manufactured articles, 
aro the chief items from which the customs revenue is derived. The duties on most articles 
except cotton goods were raised ou March 1 , 191(5, and the duty on imported cotton goods in 
1017. I'^urthov increases in duties were proposed in M arch , 1021 . The import of silver 
Imlliou and coin except under licence was prohibited in July, 1917, but the prohibition 
was withdrawn during 10‘20-21. Under this head are also incbplcd the proceeds of export 
duties on rice, on jiitc (imposed in 101(5 ami raised in 1017), on tea (imposed in 1016), ami 
on hides (imposed in 1019); and of excise duties on cotton manufactures, and on Hiotor 
spirit (imposed in 1017). 

6 Includes the proceeds of a super-tax imposed in 1017. 

^ Estimates. 

7 Includes the proceeds of an excess xuoQts duly imposed in April, 1019. 

Zayid Revenue . — The most important source of public income is the land. 
The land revenue is levied according to an assessment on estates or holdings. 
In the greater part of Bengal, and Bihar and Orissa, about one-fourth oi 
Madras, and some districts of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, the 
assessment was fixed permanently at the end of the 18th century ; while it is 
fixed periodically at intervals of from twelve to tliirty years over the rest of 
India. In the permanently settled tracts the land revenue falls at a rate of 
13as. lOp. per acre of cultivated land. In the temporarily settled tracts, 
excluding areas under partial assessment or free from assessment, the land 
revenue averages Hi 13as. 4p. per acre of cultivated land, and in the case of 
piivately owned lands, represents something less than one-half of the actual 
or estimated rental. For details as to tlie nature of the different tenures 
of land that prevail in India see the Year-Book for 1886, p. 799. See also 
under Agriculture. 

^ The land revenue was estimated to he contributed in 1919-20 as follows : — 


Administrations 

Rs. 1 

Administrations 

Rs. 

India, General 

19,19,000 i 

Burma .... 

. 3,79,47,000 

N.W. Frontier Province 

20,70,000 1 

Bihar and Orissa 

. 1,02,08,000 

Madras 

6,06,63,000 

Central Provinces and Borar 

. 2,19,03,000 

Bombay 

6,64,37,000 

Assam .... 

89,74,000 

Bengal 

United Provinces of Agra and 

2,95,60,000 

Total . 

33,13,61,000 

Oudh .... 

6,60,56,000 


(22,090,800/.) 

Punjab 

2,96,30,000 

€ 


Opium . — InBritish territory the cultivation of the poppy for the production 
of opium is practically confined to the United J^rovinces, and the manufacture 
of opium from this region is a State monopoly. The bulk of the opium 
exported is supplied direct to the Governments of consuming countries in the 
Far East, while a certain quantity is also sold by auction in Calcutta at 
monthly sales. Opium is also grown in many of the Native States of Rdjputana 
and Central India, which have agreed to conform to the British system. 
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, ^rmy Expenditure . — The expendiiltire in recent years is given as follows 
(Rupees convortetl at 15 = £1 down to 1919 -20, thereafter 10 = XI) : — 


Year ended March 81' 


Year ended March 81 | 




. & 

1 

£ 

1914 (pre war) 

m 11,789,230 

! 1919 

12,807,293 

1916 

21,89.3,200 . 

! 1920 i 

65,325,000 

1917 

24,260,008 t 

1921 (He vised Est.) i 

67,123,000 

1918 

28,01^3,904 ^ 

M 

1922(HudKct Kst. ) 1 

60,317,000 


Debt . — The debt of British India, bearing and not bearing interest, was 
464,877,138/. at March 31, 1920, •comprising 241,582/. in India, ajid 

192,635,556/. in P^Dgland. 

Out of India’s contribution of 100,000,000/. to the cost of the war, 
77,274,000/. representing the proceeds of the Indian War Loans raised in 
1917 and 1918 have been jiaid to the British Government. 

Finance of Separate Governments^ and Local Finance . — The revenue and 
expenditure of each Government in 1918-19 were as follows : — 


— 1 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

i 

Rs. 

Rs. 

India (General) 

02.40,57,607 

88,18,55,702 

North-West Frontier Province 

06,26,856 

1,55,04,808 

Madras 

19, 22. .'^^,781 

9,96,43,158 

Bombay 

26, 75, 07, .304 

12,81,08,684 

Bengal 

25,62,34,107 

8,54,04,707 

United Provinces of Agra and Ondli 

12,13,02,062 

10,23,60,146 

Punjab 

10,11,73,430 

7, 1 2,90.398 

Burma 

1 11, 00, 04,. 349 

7,04,48,279 

Bihar and Orissa 

4,77,09,200 

3,95,89,003 

Central Provinces 

4,44,70,472 

3,8.5,01,092 

Assam 

2.09,65,442 

1,89,63,714 

In England 

3,84,84,940 

35,44,42,425 

Total . . . . 

i 

1,83,88,66,210 
(122,591,0811.) % 

1,90,61,72,296 

(127,078,153/.) 


The above excludes the revenue and expenditure of municipalities and of 
district and local boards. The income of the former is derived mainly from 
rates, octroi, taxes on houses, lands, vehicles and animals, tolls, and assessed 
taxes; and of the latter from leases on land. The revenue for 1918-19 of 
all municipalities which bank with Govornment treasuries w’as 7,082,939/. 
The expenditure was 6,658,408/. The revenue of district and local boards^ 
was 6,161,328/., and the expenditure 5,524,534/. The following table shows the 
amounts for the chief administrations in 1918-19 (in thousands of rupees) : — 



Revenue 

Expenditure 


Mimici- 

i District 

Munici- 

District 


palities 

' Boards 

palities 

Boards 

Madras ..... 

1,21,0? 

' 2,39,28 

1,24,48 

2,04,81 

Bombay 

2,98,70 

i 1,06,99 

3,09,99 

1,05,27 

Bengal 

2,06,58 

, 1,09,14 

1,83,78 

1,06,89 

1,17,80 

United Provinces . 

T, 19,01 

, 1,35,78 

l,h4,5l 

Puiyab 

84,55 

' 94,91 

70,85 

81,48 

Burma 

1,01,46 

69,83 

82,89 

i 58,65 

Bihar and Orissa 

83,60 

85,25 

33,17 

i 77,70 

Central Provinces . 

44,55 

51,13 

40,71 

1 48,49 

Assam 

! 6,18 

1 21,77 

5,95 

20,43 
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Defeftce. 

Tlic militaiy forces in India consist normally of tile British Regiilaf 
forced, tlio Native Army, the Auxiliary force, and the Imperial Service 
troops. They are administered by the headquarters staff and the Army and 
Marine department, both under the supreme contre^ of the Commander-in- 
Chief, who is a member of the Viceroy's Council.^ dlie headquarters staff 
comprises the branch of the Chief of General Staff, the Adjutant 
Oencrars branch, the Quarter -Master-Gejferars l.w’anch, the Military Secre- 
tary’s branch, and the Ordnance branch. The Arm^ and Marino department 
deals with supply and finance. The Commander-in-Chief is assisted in this 
dtqjartrnent by an Advisory Council amiogous to the Army Council and 
composed of the beads of branches of the headquarters staff, with tlie addition 
of the Director-General Indian J^Iodical Services, the Secretary to. the Govern- 
ment of Indi;i in the Army Department, the Financial Adviser, and tlie Air 
Ofheer commanding lioyal Air For<!e. For purposes of inspection and train- 
ing the forces are organised into the Northern, Southern, Eastern and 
Western Commands, and tlie Burma inde])endent district ; the (.-ommands each 
contain a number of divisions and independent lirigades, wliose commanders 
deal with army lieadquartcrs direct on most questions of administration. 

The British Kcgular forces in India are paid l)y the Indian exrdieqncr. 
They arc o]’ganis(!d in brigades and divisions witli the native army, the 
normal pro])ortiou being 1 British battalion to 3 native ; fhe horse, field and 
garrison artillery, the d'aiik fk^rps and Royal Air t\irce being wholly British. 

The Auxiliary force i? organised under the Auxiliary Forces Act, 1920. 
Under this Act registration is vobintjry and coniined to tlio.se of Briiisli 
extraction. Brelimiuary training for infauiiy is 32 days, and 40 days foi* 
the other arms. The Auxiliary force is intended to serve as a .second line to 
the Regular Army in India, An Indian Army reserve of officers has been 
formed and is at present composed of British olliccrs who .served in the Great 
War and have been demobilised. 

The Imperial Service troops arc raised auel maintained by Native States, 
and are trained under the supervision of Britisli officers. During the war 
great assi.stance in Tabing troops wa.s afforded by the Indian Prince.s, many 
of whom t]iem.sclves served overseas. The Imperial Service troo]>s wore 
largely augmented ; the Nepanl Durbar in jiarticular supplied 200,000 
recruits for the Indian Army, 20 battalions of infantry, and maintained a 
reserve of 20,000 men in training. 

The composition of the forces in India wa.s, in September, 1921, except 
for Imyicrial Service troops, as follows : — ■ 



to 

rt 

O 

Horse Artillery 
Batteries 

Field Artillery 
Batteries 

Pack Artillery 
Batteries 

Garrison Artil- 
lery Batteries 

Engineer Cots. 

Infantry 

Battalions 

Signal Service 
Companies 

Tank Corps 
Companies 

•n 

>, o 
^ 22 
^ 0 

'B 

British Regulars 

8 1 

. . . .. J 

r> 

44 

5* 

18 ; — 

4h 


4 

- 

Auxiliary Force . 

Jl 

— 

— 1 — 

20. , 5 

23 

1 


10 

Indian Army (native) 


— 

_> 

18 

- ! 2'* 

120 

11 


- 

Totals , 

51 1 

6 

44 

23 

38 } 20 

188 

15 

4 

10 


The.^upply and transport services of the army in India are provided by 
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tli(^Siipply and Transport Corps. Tli^ medical services of the British troops 
^re provided by t^e Royal Army Medical Corps, and those of the native 
army by the Indian Medical Service. ^ 

Units of the Indian army serving outside India and paid by the British 
exchequer were in September, 1921, as follows: — 

Mesopotamia— ^caf. rgts. ; 6 pack batteries ; 27 bns. 

Egypt and Palestine — 3 pack batteries ; 3 bns. 

Constantinople — 4 bns. ^ 

Colonial stations — l#lfn. . 

These garrisons arc in process of reduction. 

In accordance with the reform gf the constituj^on of the government 6f 
India, a number of substantive commissions in the Indian army are now 
granted to Indian officers who have done distinguished service during the 
war, while honorary commissions are also given to Indian officers,- who, 
though they have rendered distinguished service, arc not eligible for 
substantive commissions through age or lack of education. Forty Indian 
gentlemen arc now nominated annually to the Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst, to enable them to qualify for commissions in the Indian army, 
while 44 candidates arc appointed to the training college at Indore, where 
they are able to qualify for temporary commissions. 

The Royal Air Force in India consists of 8 squadrons organised in 1 wing 
of 4 squadrons and 1 wing of 2 S([uadrons ; the remaining 2 s(iuadrons, the 
Air Force School, Aircraft Depot and Factory are administered by R.A.F. 
Headquarters, India. The Air Force in India commanded by an Air- 
Corn rnodore. 


Agriculture and Industry. 

Agriculture^ Land Tenure^ dec,— Tlie chief industry of India has alvva}^^ 
been agriculture. The total number of the population supported by agri- 
culture, including forestry and raising of livestock, was, according to the 
census of 1911, nearly 225 millions (178 millions in British India and 47 
millions in the Native States) out of a total populatidn of 313 millions . 
(244 millions in British India and 69 millions in tiie Native States). In eveiy 
province of India there is a Department of Land Records and a Department 
of Agriculture. There are staffs of experts in the provinces and there is an 
Imperial staff of experts with a fully equipped central station, Research 
Institute and College for post graduate training of those who have 
completed the Agricultural Course in pjrovincial colleges. There is also 
a Civil Veterinary Department for the prevention and cure of cattle diseases^ 
and for the improvement of the breeds of cattle, horses, &c. There is an 
Imperial Laboratory for research and the preparation of sera and antitoxins. 

In provinces where the zarnlndart tenure prevails (z.<j., where single pro- 
prietors or proprietary brotherhoods possess largo estates of several hundreds 
or thousands of acres), the State land revenue is assessed at an aliquot part 
(usually about one half) of the ascertained or assumed rental. The revenue 
is payable on each estate as a wh^^e, the assessment remaining unchanged 
for the period of settlement. In the greater part of Bcngnl, and Bihar and 
Orissa, and in X)arts of the United Provinces and JMudras the settlement 
is a permanent one and not liable to revision. In provinces where ^ the 
raiyatwdri (or ryotwari) tenure prevails (i.e., where each petty proprietor 
holds directly from the State, as a rule cultivates his own land, and has no 
landlord between himself and the Government), the revenue is separately 
assessed on each petty holding, and land revenue becomes payable at once 
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(or after a short tenn of grace in the* case of uncleared lands) on all exten- 
sions of cultivation. The raiyatwdri proprietor may th^ow up his holdings 
or an^^ portion of it, at tlie beginning of any year after reasonable notice, 
whereas the zaminddr or large proprietor engages to pay the revenue assessed 
upon him throughout the term of the settlement. 

The following table shows the land surveyed tun^er the two types of 
tenure, and the land revenue assessed in iai-9-20 : — 


Province 

«» 

Zamfnddrl and Village 
Communities 

— * 

1 Ruiyatwari, Ac. 

Area 

Surveyed. 

J'opulation 
of Surveyed 

Revenue 

ILj. 

1 

Area 

Surveyed. 

Population 
of Surveyed 

Revenue 

Rs. 


Acres 

Area 


j Acres 

Area 

Bengal 

50,454,866 

44,588,115 

2,93,55,696 






Madras 

29,58(5,109 

11,079,339 

68,44.736 

61,461,888 

29,426,065 

6,12,12,113 

Bombay 

3,IU0,279 

(a) 

(a) 

44,732,430 

15,133,507 

3,28,51,916 

Sind . 




30,098,076 

3,513,435 

1,01,79,718 

Agra . 

52,906,087 

34,6.13,795 

4,94,70,236 1 

— 

— 

— 

Oudh . 

15,306,720 

12,558,004 

1,78,12,395 ' 

— 

— 



Bihar nuddri.ssa 

52,802,785 

34,490,038 

1,63,07,075 

— 




Punjab 

56,303,895 

19,549,509 

4,97,73,351 

— 

— 

— 

Uj>per Burma . 

— 

— 

— i 

55,013,792 

4,112,894 

1,07,65,900 

Lower Burma . i 

— 

— 

— ; 

55,183,184 

6,471,277 

(b) 

3,45,68,759 
i (b) 

(’entral Provinces 

: 40,447,222 

10,872,772 

1,20,44,023 i 

12,302,755' 

Beriir 

— 

— 

— 

i ll,374,55r)'.i 

3,067,153 

90,68,655 

Assam 

i 5,642,303 

(a) 

11,86,412, 

1 25,688,231 

6,713,635 

73,84,171 

N.-W. Fron.rrov. 

; 8,437, S0(', 

2,255,073 

26,14.535 , 

! 

I — 

— 

A jiriei'-Morwara . 

1 1,770.921 

501,395 

3,61,788 


— 

— 

Delhi . 

368,138 

412,821 

4,06,070 

1 1,012,260 

— 



Ooorg 

— 

— 

— 


174,976 

3,80,261 

Pargaini Mnnpiir 


-- 

— ! 

j 31,346 

1 6,600 

! 15,803 


(a) Included under Ilai 5 ’'atwari, &c. (b) Included under Zamlndari. 

1 Includes 10,3S«),081 acres of Government Forest. 

2 Includes 2,130,119 acres of Government Foiest. 


The following {able shows the total acreage under the chief crops and 
the production in three years : — 


Name of crops 

1918-19 

1 

i 1919-20 

1920-21 

Provisional 


Area Sown 

Yield 

! Area Sown 

Yield 

Area Sown 

Yield 


A cres 

Tons 

I Acres 

Tons 

Acres 

Tons 

Rice . 

77,653,000 

24,342,000 

' 79,427,000 

32,000,000 

78.023.000 

25.722.000 

28,033,000 

Wheat . 

23,798,000 

7,507,000 

Bales 

; 29,949,000 

i 

10,122,000 

Bales 

6,709,000 

Bales 

Cotton 

20,097,000 

3,972,000 

Tons 

23,352,000 

i 

5,796,000 

Tons 

21,016,000 

3,556.000 

Tons 

Linseed . 

1,989,000 

235,000 

' 3,103,000 

419,000 

2,2.34,000 

269,000 

Rape A in usiard 

4,892,000 

•769,000 

: 6,890,000 

1,158,300 

4,912,000 

848,000 

Sesamum . . 

3.585,000 

278,000 

. 4,254,000 

449,000 

4,291,000 

368,000 

Groundnut 

1,' 407, 000 

626,000 

Bales 

1,586,^600 

822,000 

Bales 

1,951,000 

931,000 

Bales 

Jute . 

2,500.400 

6,955,700 ! 2,839,600 
luCwta.ofDye' 

^ 8,481,000 
In Cwta. of Dye 

2,609,000 

5,916,000 
InCwts. of Dy# 

Indigo . . 1 

292,000 

43,600 

Tons 

236,000 

38,000 

Tons 

238,000 

40,000 

Tons 

Sugarcane 

2,001,000 

2,466,000 

lbs. 

I 2,686,000 

8,036,000 

lbs. 

2,653,000 

2,465,000 

lbs. 

TeYi . 

678,500 

880,459,000 

! 691,800 

377,055,000 

701,000 

345,340,000 




The following Table sboioSy hi acreSy according to ProvinceSy the Surveyed Area and also the Total Areas of British India that 
were in 1919-20 cultivated and uneuUimted, so far as returns can he obtained ; and the area under irrigaiion. 
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cfofvo'cf'r-rorvcfofrfrH'cxfi-r r-T 
COSAr-IVACOVAVOVOpHCO 


00G0 0l00r-<Oe0OS04’^COC0-^C0r-H00OC0 
i VA04»AC7S(M04C4rHOOCOrHvAvA»&04COCOTjl 
;^^r-^O^C^04Ol--*JAC0C0r-^04vATt<C0aSrH04C0 

!2i'^r-r'rfeO'(>fe0^t>f‘efGfof'«fcfoOO'cOofr-r 

iC)04vA04r-<'ttiOOOCDCOOOv04^00-t--.CO»-<eO 
|^C0'30t'^OC0C0»-iC0r-V*-(VAC0C0VA4>.(30O 
cf l-flA*'*^ l>rvA' t-T Co" of vxf of 00 r-T r-T 

SAOSOOCOvArHt^OOCOvAt—r-lCO 



I USi I lllsd-ISJl 


• Includes culturable waste in 2^orthern Shan States. * Excludes Xorthern Shau States. 
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The total area cropped in British Ifidia in 1919-20 was 254,990,636 aqres, 
and the net area (deducting areas sown more than once) was 222,825,487. 

Of the total area under irrigation in 1919-20, 23, 19 7, *000 acres were irri- 
gated by canals ; 7,337,000 acres by tanks; 12,692,000 acres by wells: 
and 6,737,000 acres by other sources. State irrigation works accounted fur 
25 million acres in 1918-19, and the estimated falijiB of crops grown on 
this area during the year amounted to about 92 '6 millions sterling. In the 
case of irrigation works (as distinct from ^.vigation canals), for which capital 
accounts are ke|>t, the net revenue apart froiA ^ charges for interest was 
3,756,600/. ill 1918-19. 

^ Livestock, in British India, census 1915,-20 : oxen, 117,428,000 ; buffaloes, 

28.493.000 ; sheep, 21,984,000 ; goats, 24,134,000 ; horses and ponies, 

1.699.000 ; mules, 75,000; donkeys, 1,372,000; camels, 408,000. 

Forests , — The lands under the direct control of the State Forest Department 
are classified as ‘ Reserved Forests’ (forests intended to be permanently main- 
tained for the supply of timber, Ac., or for the protection of water supply, 
Ac.), ‘ Protected Forests,’ and ‘ Unclassed ’ forest land. The following table 
shows the extent of these areas in 1919-20 : — 



Reserved 

Forests 

Protected 

Forests 

Unclassed 
Forest land 

Total 

Sq. miles 


8q. miles 

Sq. miles 

Sq. miles 

Bengal . . 

'1,S01 

1,711 

4,030 

10,632 

United Provinces .... 

6,01 () 

490 

50 

7,471 

Punjab 

2, 102 

4,035 

007 

6,744 

Burma 

20,S7'1 

— 

115,890 

115,764 

Bihar and Orissa .... 

1,747 

1,210 

10 

2,967 

Assam 

5,048 

— 

16,250 

21,898 

Central Provinces (including Beiar). 

10,015 

“ 1 

19,645 

Coorg 

.5‘JU 

j 

— 

' 

520 

North-West Frontier Province. 

230 

— 


236 

Ajmer 

142 

— 


142 

Baluchistan (portions nudor Br. Ad.) 

313 

— 

472 

785 

Andamans and Nicobj^rs . 

85 

— 

o ^22 

2,207 

Madras 

18,794 

— 

1 *^’^65 

19,350 

Bombay (including Sind) 

12,090 

489 ‘ 


12,579 

Total .... 

i 103,003 

1 1 

7,941 

140,005 

250,949 


The net revenue from the State forests in 1919-20 was about 2,192,000/. 
(i.c., taking Rs. 10 to the IZ., or at Rs. 15, 1,461,000/.). 

^ Industries . — The most important indigenous industry, after agriculture, 
is the weaving of cotton cloths. Other important indigenous industries are 
silk rearing and weaving, shawl and carpet weaving, wood-earring and 
metal-working. One of the most important industries connected with 
agriculture is the tea industry, the number of persons employed being 
about 813,000. The area under tea plucked in 1920-21 was about 647,300 
acres, distributed as follows: Assam, 392,600; Bengal, 162,800; Madras, 

30.000 ; Punjab, 9,600 ; Agra, 6,700; Bil^r and Orissa, 2,100; Upper Burma, 
1,700 ; and the Travanoore State, 41,800. The production in 1920-21 
was about 345 million pounds, against about million pounds in 1919-20. 
The exports of Indian tea froip British India (including the State of 
Travancore) in 1920-21 w’erc : — to United Kingdom, 249,111,000 lb.; 
Canada, 7,996,000 11). ; China, 30,000 lb. ; Australasia, 6,521,000 lb. ; Ceylon, 

3.275.000 lb.; Asiatic Turkey, 5,446,000 lb.; United States, 3,147,000 lb.; 
elsewhere (including exports across the land frontier), 11,999,000 lb. ; total, 
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38^034,000 lb. ; against 326,646,000 lb. in 1918 -19. (The production 
^ures for 1919-20^re provisional.) 

Some statistics of mills, factories, Ac., in 1921, are given as follo\^ for 
British India (works or factories einplojing generally 60 persons or more 
are included in the statistics) 

• t 





Average No. 


No. of 

No. of 
Persons 

of Employees 

Class of Industry 

Establish- 

ments 

in each 
Establish* 


• 


ment • 

Cotton spinning and weaving niills . 

‘284 

282,207 

001 

Juto mills 

7r> 

204,373 

3,525 

Colton ginning and pressing factories 

],775 

133,323 

75] 

Railway and tramway workshops 

07 

115,52!) 

1,101 

Rice mills 

542 

47,114 

0()0 

Engineering workshops .... 

1(51 

3! >,112 

243 

Arms and ammunition .... 

17 

33,287 

1,058 

Printing presses 

14S 

30,738 

208 

Tanneries and leather works 

334 

28,210 

84 

Jute presses ...... 

1 ‘25 

25,501 

204 

Tile and brick factories .... 

IS 2 

‘23,100 

127 

Dockyards and Port Trust Workshops 

15 

23,031 

1,535 

Iron and steel producing works . 

2 

17,145 i 

8,672 

Saw mills 

P27 


i 02 

Petroleum refineries 

! 7 

1 11,550 i 

1,051 

Woollen milks ...... 

20 

1 11,152 

657 

Sugar factories | 

40 

0,847 

240 

Stone works 

48 

! 8,032 

104 

Oil mills 

138 

7,757 

50 

Kero.scnc tinning and packing works 

‘23 

0,200 

273 

Tobacco factories * . . . . 

U 

5,901 i 

422 

Paper mills 

8 

5,407 i 

’ 670 

Lace factories 

59 

5,3‘24 

00 

Rubber works 

1‘2 

5,085 

j 424 

Othcr.s 

574 

80,028 

151 

Total 

4,827 

1,238,410 1 

257 


With regard to cotton spinning and weaving the following tabic gives 
some further details for India (including Indian States) : — 


Year ended March 31 

Spindles 

Yarn 

production 

Looms 

Cloth 

production 


No. 

Lbs. 

No. 

Lbs. 

1014 .... 

0,620,576 

082,776,851 

96,088 

274,388,550 

1910 . . . . ' 

6,(376,088 

72‘2,424,679 

108,417 

352,254,554 

1017 .... 

6,670,162 

681,107,231 

110,812 j 

377,7*28,810 

1918 .... 

6,614,269 

• 660,575,615 

114,805 

381,404,170 

1019 . 

6,690,918 

615,040,464 

110,004 1 

349,580,450 

19‘20 . . ! . 

G, 714, -265 

635,760,273 

117,558 1 

.383,846,936 

1921 . 

7,831,652t 

660,042,597 

11S,4«4 1 

307.481,791 


Companies.—On March 31, 1920, there were 3,668 joint stock companies 
incorporated in British India and in the Indian States of Mysore, Baroda, 
Gwalior and Indore, and in operation, with paid-up capital of Rs. 1, 23,21 , 36,000. 
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The following table shows the principal classes of these companies 


" ' 

Companies working 


Number 

. . 

Paid-Up capital 

Banking and Insurance 


654 

ils. 

10,17,81,000 

Railways and Tramways 

52 

13,08,00,000 

Other Trading .... 


U77 

29,81,00,000 

Tea planting 


385 

0,81,98,000 

Coal mining 


232 j 

1 7,40,90,000 

<?otton mills . . . 

• 

247 j 

I 19,70,82,000 

J ute mills 


' 55 

11,65,20,000 

Mills for wool, silk, hemp, (fee. 


21 ! 

1,23,51,000 

Cotton and Jute screws and presse-s 


141 1 

2,07,83,000 

Sugar 


24 i 

87,55,000 

3,64,06,000 

Land and Building 


58 i 

1 


These figures exclude companies not incorporated in India, althougli 
carrying on business there. At the end of March, 1920, the number of sucli 
companies working in India was, so far as known, 634, with a paid-up 
capital of nearly 420,633,000?., besides over 102,732,000?. debentures. Rail- 
way and tramway companies accounted for the paid-up capital of 35,441,000?. 
and debentures of 41,907,000?. Other important companies were navigation 
companies (paid-up capital 23,085,000?.), jute mills (2,391,000?.), tea planting 
companies (17,990,000?.), gold mining companies (2,085,000?.), and other 
mining companies (11,474,000?.) 


Mineral Trodudion . — Statement showung the values of the minerals 
produced in British India and Indian States during 1918 and 1919. 



1918 

1919 


I 1918 

1919 

Mineral 

(Rupee = 

(Rupee= 

Mineral 

! ( Rupee = 

(Rupce== 


1«. 4(C) 

2^.) 


! 4(C) 

2,^. 


£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

Coal 

6,017,215 

10,119,2.56 

1 Clay . . . 

14,089 

49,960 

Gold . 

2,060,152 

2,256,039 

Chromite 

52,063 

88,724 

Petroleum . 

1,131,004 

1,834,308 

Steatite 

7,708 

6,498 

Manganese-ore < 

1,481,735 

1,546,330 

: Agate . 

— 

— 

Salt 

1,645,195 

1,823,522 

Gypsum 

1,139 

2,869 

Saltpetre 

589,190 

471,247 

Diamond 

2,625 

20,825 

Lead and lead-ore. 

450,477 

668,642 

Ochre . 

2,890 

3,600 

Tungsten-ore 

720,081 

539,544 

Corundum 

4,108 

5,347 

Building inaterial.s 

203,290 

430,183 

Antimony 

6 

203 

Micai . 

625,271 

863,448 

Amber . 

87 

610 

Tin-ore and tin . 

134,635 

241,150 

Graphite . . 1 

361 ! 

1 819 

Jadestone i . 

124,113 

87,102 

Platinum 

2 

— 

Ruby, sapphire & 



Bauxite. 

894 

1 934 

spinel 

40,310 

108,087 

Molybdenite . 

62 

101 

Monazite 

58,819 

60,712 

Asbestos 

965 

1,656 

Iron-ore 

41,105 

45,887 

Bismuth 

— 

— 

Silver . 

' 295,600 

487,246 

Aquamarine . 

180 

— 

Copper-ore . 

4,053 

62,416 

Ssinarskite . 

4 

10 

Alum . 

960 

4,800 

Apatite . 

3,400 

500 

Barytes . 

2,948 

1,561 

Total value 

— 

— — 

Potash . 

46 1 

42 

15,789,014 

21,850,912 

Magnesite 

4,641 1 

1 

19,728 





1 Export values, 
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The quantity of coal produced in India (including Indian States) was 
a2, 628,037 tons in •191 9 ; of manganese* ore, 537,995 tons ; wolfram, 3,577 
tons; mica, 45,784 cwt. ; copper, 32,759 tons; of rubies, including sap^ires 
and spinels, 168,577 carats ; gold, 507,261 oz. 

The quantity of coal nroduced in 1920 was 17,962,214 tons. 

The average numbir oi persons working in or about mines regulated by 
the Indian Mines Act was 249,^56 in 1919, of whom 156,741 worked 
undergroiind. • 

Co{amerce. 


Tlie following table applies to the sea-borne external trade of India, 
which in 1834-35 amounted to Rupees 14,34,22,900 : — 


Years 

Imports 

1 Exports and Re-Exports 

Merchandise 

Treasure 

i Merchandise 

Treasure 


1913-14(prc-w,'ir) 

1016- 17 . . 

1017- 18. . 

1018- 19 . . 

1019- 20 . . 

1020- 21 . . 

Rupees 

138,10,93,032 

100,24,80,309 

104,36,48,040 

188,50,21,317 

221,70,21,425 

347,13,80,522 

Rupees 

43,43,00,503 

38,45,20,683 

51,70,43,152 

71,36,55,075 

78,23,88,554 

34,58,01,939 

! Rupees 

: 240,00,01,911 

! 247,31,10,343 

’ 214,00,30,300 

. 255,. ^,02, 6 10 

832,75,78,755 
265,93,47,503 

Rupees 

7,08,28,850 

0,41,72,057 

7,54,39,181 

9,01,03,571 

13,67,97,719 

26,17,12,040 


The following table excludes Government stores and Government 
treasure : — 


Tears ended 

Imports 

March 31 

Merchandise 

Treasure 

Total 

1914 (pre-war) 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 { 

1921 

Rupees 

183,94,79,324 

149,03,52,047 

150,42,51,105 

109,03,41,421 

207,97,23,940 

385,00,25,812 

Rupees 

^ 36,62,04,456 

14,80,74 216 
20,05,48,255 
1,22,10,127 
11,12,31,996 

1 23,27,2^,510 

1 

Rupees 
210,80,83,780 
164,53,20,803 
176,47,90,360 
170,26,51,548 
; 219,09,55,936 

I 858,84,60,381 

Tears ended 

March 81 

Exports and Re-Exports 


j Merchandise ^ | 

Treasure • 

Total 

1914 (pre-war) 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1 Rs.e 

248,87,88,273 

245,15,00,272 

242,56,45,606 

253,88,13,522 

326,79,31,290 

250,34,68,884 

Rs. • 

. 7,05,20,354 
4,04,10,578 
5,43,10,741 
2,68,83,011 
7,51,96,707 
26,80,14,669 1 

Rs. 

255,08,09,127 

250,09,22,850 

247,99,56,407 

256,60,96,633 

334,81,27,006 

282,14,83^58 


L 
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Of the exporta of merchandise in 19r’0-21 its. 238,30,31,018 represented the produqta of 
the country. Rfi. 18,01,31,Si56 were re-exports of imported foreign merchandise. 

The returns of quantities and values of imports and of exports ate based on the bills of 
entry and shipping bills respectively. The value is the wholesale value at the place of 
import or exj^ort, less trade discount, duty not being included in the value of dutiable 
goods. The accounts present the countries from which the goods have been consigned 
to India and the count, ries for which goods shipped from (|Indi a are intended. No dis- 
tinction is maintained between general, special, and transit trade; but goods of foreign 
origin, when re-ex])orted, arc shown in dctfiil scj^avately from those of Indian origin. 

The gross amount of imi>ort duty collected 1020-21 was Il«. 21,55,70,218, and export 
duty Rs. 4,83,23,868. Imjiort duties are derived froifi^i cotton goods, Rs. G,<)0,20,706, 
li<luors, Rs. 1,88,05,531, metals, ehielly iron and steel, Us, 1,48,12,826, oils, Rs. 83,72,201, 
salt, Rs. 1,47,92,400, sugar, Rs. 1,12,07,427, tobacco, Ks. J,31,25,5td, carriages and carts, 
iwcludiug motor cars and cyi »c-s, Hs. 1,12,83, tlfs, hardware and cutlery, Us. 85,90,348, 
I'aper and stationery, Rs. 71,08,802, and silk and silk goods, Us. 58,74,370, in 1920-21 ; 
export duties are levied on rice, tea, and jute, also raw hides and skins (from September 
li, 1019). 

In many cases the Native States of India impose Customs duties on goods imported 
from other parts of India. 


The imports and exports, excluding Government stores and Govern- 
ment treasure, were distributed as follows in six t'ears : — 


Years 
ended ' 
March 31 

Bengal 

1 

1 

Bihar andj 
Orissa j 

Burma 

1 

1 Madras 

1 

i 

Bombay 

i 

1 Sind 

Imj)orts: — 

Rs. 


Rs. 

i Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

19141 

75,90,72,901 

— 

10, 78, 10, .390 

10,53,08,244 

94, ‘20,43,8571 

i 10,43,82,382 

1917 

58, 22, 39, 047 - 

— 

11,80,44,713 1 

12,87,58,409. 

08,52.09,397 

13,04,14,397 

1918 

08,20,73,608 ' 

— 

0,85.2-2,598 

12,47,02,010! 

72 77 29 277 

13,17,71,207 

1019 

04,0(3,50,081" 

— 

10,59,01,918 

11,70,03.089 

72,28,82,050 

11,54,14,204 

1920 

87,58,80,000 ( 

— 

14,80,54,801 

13,49,54,139 

80,09,70,039 

17,10,90,357 

1921 

121,03,47,003 

— 

28,04,08,755 

j25, 10,23,660 

149,70,24,183 

34,89,80,004 

Exports:— 




1914 i 

103,35,14,853 | 

29,88,931 

24,27,92.737 

‘20,88,37,492 

74,40,01,751 

26,05,13,303 

1917 

90,55,92,377 j 

— 

19, .54,41, 073 

■28,59,88,238 

80.92.30,740 

24, 4 0,70, 4 ‘22 

1918 

87,12,3!^' 71 4 

— 

20,72,95,370 

,21,23,83,408 87,72,01,330 

31,18,43,519 

1919 

105,73,55,175 

— 

24,97,01,054 

24,24,14,283 

: 79,31,20,205 
|120,41,5‘2,921 

22,30,39,210 

1920 

139,73,98,035 ' 

— 

19,98,43,915 

,35,94,92,011 

1S,22,.39,524 

1921 

114,60,73,848 ' 

— 

24,35,53,268 

;22,48,S1,278 

1 

90,63,55,903 

21, 10, 19, ‘286 


1 Pre-war year. 


Imports and exports o£ bullion and specie were as follows : — 


Years ended 
March 81 

Imports of 

Gold 

Imports of 
Silver 

Exports of 
Gold 

1 Exports of 

1 Silver 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

‘ Rs. 

1914 (pre-war) 

28,‘2‘2,64,078 

15,21,32,4-25 

4,00,20,080 

1 2,18,02,770 

1917 

13,33,78,080 

25,11,4^994 I 

10,25,194 

! 6,31,46,803 

1918 

29,09,49,298 

22,60,93,854 | 

3,91,03,391 

i 3,02,75,790 

1919 

2,27,03,156 

09,08,91,919 

7,84,01,343 

! 1,17,02,228 

1920 

48^25,15,571 

29,98,72,983 • 

1 12,92,1 3,‘21l 

1 75,84,508 

1921 

; ‘23,57,38,131 

.11,01,56,805 

1 21,40,55,723 

4,70,50,917 


Gold is used ehielly in the form of ornaments, and much of it is imported 
in small bars. 
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yhe distribution of commerce by ioun trios was as follows (merchandise 
ajone) in years endmg March 31, 1920 and 1921 : — 


Countries 

Irjports into India from 

I Exports of Indian Produce to 


1 

1919^20 

1920-21 

1919-20 

1920-21 


IIB 

Bs. 

Us. 

Rs. 

United Kingdom 

1,01,0^,82,780 

1,70,87,800 

2,04,60,34,820 

92,00,86,470 

52,60,25,570 

France 

3,63,66,190 

15,70,89,930 

8,13,02,610 

Germany . 

4,31,7.57 

« 4,74,70,190 

• 1,38,68,550 

8,80,00,33^ 

Austria-Hungary 

12,65,030 

63,88,050 

35,70,060 

85,02,280 

Italy .... 

1,30,93,810 

4,13,41,500 

7,71,10,130 

6,07,40,260 

Belgium . 

09,80,510 

5, 32, 5K, 2.30 

9, 45, .54, 170 

12.05,10,180 

Holland 

09,00,550 

3,03,16,000 

1,63,40,230 

1,27,51,890 

Spain .... 

53,66,000 

34,07,710 

21,78,600 

2,35,69,270 

2,75,76,670 

Uussia 

15,31,487 

11,270 

1,800 

China (including Hong 
Kong) . 

6,58,06,370 

5,40,55,770 

19, .53, 6 1,250 

16,49,20,650 

Japan. 

19,15,26,330 

26,43,00.800 

46,26,63,360 

24,15,96,700 

Ceylon 

2,51,21,720 

1,91,03,560 

10,79,29,480 

11,33,54,110 

Htraits Settlements . 

5,93,42,790 

4,81,43,060 

7,25,28,830 

8,71,11,610 

Java, Borneo and 
Sumatra . . . ! 

21,54,77,080 

17,13,62,110 

2,15,15,800 

3,20,75,150 

Arabia 

54,23,030 

.55,27,300 

1,. 34, 75, 170 

1,61,15,300 

Persia. 

2,20,89,610 

1,31,45,710 

2,65,13,800 

^,30,20,870 

2,00,13,760 

Egypt 

1,38,62,710 

1,54,24,910 

3,24,95,480 

Krnya, Zanzibar and 
Pemba . 

1,00,67,910 

1,38,08,330 

1,81,22,960 

1,44,47,950 

Other E. African i)orts 

40,11,050 

47,63,020 

70,10.620 

1,09,83,760 

Mauritius (including 
Seychelles) 

1,28,46,530 

90,24,9.50 

1,33,»;7,9S0 

1,83,76,390 

United States . . i 

25,26,73,802 

35,20,79,080 

48,02,11,870 

34,74,15,840 

South America . 

4,00,410 

3,2S0 

8,64,51,800 

8,53,35,130 

Australia . . . 1 

3,24,40,793 

1,20,46,340 

3,39,37,070 

6,28,58,480 


The value of the different classes of goods (private merchandise only) 
was as follows : — 



Imports 

Exports of Indian Produce 


1919-20 

1920-21 

1919-20 

1920-21 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1. Food, drink and tobacco 

41,12,88,050 

35,97,13,987 

42.22.83,287 

43,67,44,017 

11. Raw materials, and pro- 
duce & articles mainly ' 
unmanufactured . . 

17,37.07.479 

17,10,54,845 

1,59,85,67,740 ' 103,42,57,271 

III. Articles, wholly or | ^ 

mainly manufactured . 1,46,35,07,335 

2,74,97,60,203 

1,03,22,08,483 

86,91,11,092 

TV. Miscellaneous and im- 
classifled, including 

parcel post .... 

4,12,21,070 

j 

7,64,96,777 | 

• 

3,70,91,664 

4,29,21,638 

Total .... 

2,07,97,23.940 

3,35,60,25,812 

3,09,01,51.174 

2,38,80,84,018 

I 

(138, 648, 26SI.)'(835, 602, 5311.) 

(206,010,0781.) 

(238,303,4021.) 


I 
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The value of the leading articles of private merchandise (Indian pro(^uce 
only in the case of exports) was as follows in 1920-21 


• Imports 

Value 

Exports 

Value 


1920-21 


1920-21 

Cotton manufactures (in- 

Us. 

I 

Us. 

eluding twist and yarn) . 

1,02,12,00,290 

Jute (raw) .... 

1 6,36,08,642 

Sugar (refined A unrefined, 


(manufactured) . 
^tton (raw) 

52,99,46,798 

molasses A confectionery, 


41,62,87, '595 

and saccharin included) . 

18,50,29,754 

„ (manufactured) in- 


Metals, and ores . 

40,75,09,213 

eluding twist and 


Machinery and mill work . 

22,37,57,426 

yarn 

18,27,13,282 

Silk (raw A manufactured) . 

• 7,25,83,712 

iliee 

18,20,08,401 

Oils 

8,70,40,503 

Wheat and wheat flour . 

5,81,98,049 

Chemicals .... 

2,60,14,108 

Other grain and pulse 

1,62,87,569 

12,14,97,645 

Hardware .... 

9,08.38,308 

Tea 

Ijiquors .... 

4,90,02,050 

Hides and skins. 

8,42,08,206 

Matches .... 

1,67,01,376 

Seeds (oil seeds mainly) . 

16,83,47,923 

7,58,25,790 

Paper and pasteboard . 

7,30,34,275 

Lac (excluding lac dye) 

Salt 

2,28,1.3,450 

Wool (raw) .... 

2,25,71,797 

Woollen goods 

5,53,00,870 

Wool (manufactured) 

8 4,42,248 

Spices 

1,91,07,887 

Opium .... 

2,52,61,115 

Provisions .... 

3,60,96,100 

Oils 

1,77,78,080 

Instruments, apparatus and 

Rubber (raw) 

1,55,13,822 

appliances A parts thereof 

5,81,11,481 

Indigo 

41,21,317 

Tobacco .... 

2,95,91,220 

Other dyes and tans . 

68,73,720 

Glass 

3,37,61,833 

Parallin wax 

1,11,60,657 

Dyeing A tanning substances 

3,73,86,233 

Spices 

83,31,710 

Drugs and medicines . 

2,11,28,293 

Saltpetre .... 

70,91,204 

Wood and timber 

• 1,48,69,268 

Coffee 

1,42,96,802 

Apparel (excluding haber- 

j Hemp (raw) 

86,15,484 

dashery, millinery, hosiery 


i Manganese ore . 

1,77,98,244 

and boots and shoos) 

3,26,28,490 

Other kinds of metals and 

Soap 

1,40,94,644 

ores 

2,47,07.221 

Building and engineering 

Oilcakes .... 

1,16,63,362 

raatoriahs .... 

2,25,99.119 

Provisions .... 

74,17,680 

Fruits and vegetables . 

Taints A painters’ materials 

1,07,82,394 

Fruits and Vegetables 

60,33,660 

1,95,21,057 

Tobacco .... 

74,92.272 

Tea-chests .... 

1,02,20,188 

! Silk (raw and cocoons) 

33,39,786 

Haberdashery and millinery 

3,01,88,756 

1 Silk (manufactured) . 

5,16,995 

Belting for machinery 

1,46,09,62.3 

j Coir goods .... 

98,95,896 

Motor car.s and motorcycles 

j Manures .... 

1,28,27,216 

and parts thereof . 

12,34,32,948 

1 Wood .... 

1,26,50,274 

Stationery .... 

1,82,14,547 

Coal 

1,50,12,856 

Animals, living . 

39,14,892 

Sugar (refined A unrefined 

lUilway plant and rolling- 

and confectionery) . 

95,47,993 

1,03,79,776 

stock ..... 
Books, printed and printed 
matter .... 
Earthenware and porcelain 
" Boots and shoes . 

Umbrellas and fittings 

Grain and pulse . 

Coal, coke, and patent fuel 

14,13,04,961 

65,99,989 

88,02,783 

1,05,83.239 

39,56,244 

5,06,228 

80,30,845 

Bran and pollards 


The share of each province in certain exports ot Indian produce in 1920-21 


- 

Bengal 

Bihar and 
Orissa 

Bombay 

Sind 

Madras 

Burma 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. ^ 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rice . 

31,07,902 

— 

72,82,858 

1,88,18,266 

11,81,180 

15,16,68,195 

Wheat . 

1,43,354 

... 

0,38,721 

4,02,21,078 

27 

5 

Opium 

2,52,58,8^6 

20,26,466 

— 

2,250 1 


— 

— 

Indigo. . 

— 

• 5,96,847 
33,17,11,509 

25,225 

14,72,789 


Cotton, raw 

1,58,45,827 

— 

8,52,04,628 

2,26,96,920 

1,08,28,811 

Seeds . . | 

3,60,99,784 i 


5,62,41.880 

4,96,39,647 

2,52,05,156 

11,61,506 

Jute, raw, j 

16,58,41,738 

— 

1 4,500 

28,67,204 

— 

2,62,245 

159 

Tea. . . ! 

9,74,41,486 ! 

— 

7,02,349 

2.04,82,686 

3,900 
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yiie trade between India and tke United Kingdom (British Board of 
Trade Returns) is as follows : — 

t • 


- 

1913 

(pre-war) 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1?21* 

Imports (Consignments) 
into U.K. from India *. 
Exports to India— 

British produce . 
Foreign and colonial . 

f ^ 

48,420,490 

70,273,221% 

*P,397,010» 

£ I 

88,541,217 ! 

, 49,180,880 

1 446,704 1 

^ ! 

' 108,213,961 

70,860,991 ! 
1,059,965 

£ 

95,721,420 

181,239,634 
! 2,712,081 

£ 

44,268,161 

109,022,202 

2,535,100 


1 Excluding stores shipped for Indian Government. - Provisional figures. 

Tlie principal articles of import from India into the United Kingdom 
(British returns) : — 



1913 

1919 

1920 


(j ire- war) 




£ 

£ 

£ 

Corn Oll'ius 

637,000 

1,850,000 

1,588,000 

Tea 

7,839,000 

10,192,000 

15,577,000 

Wheat 

7,999,000 

37 

35, too 

Rice 

872,000 

1,149,000 

4,785,000 

Cotton (Paw) 

1,226,000 

4,01S,f»00 

5,0/9,000 

Hides 

351,000 

2,54*3,000 

2,184,000 

Skins, Go-it 

686,000 

1,172,000 

2,532,000 

Manganese Ore 

708,000 

1,744,000 

2,351,000 

Rubber 

228,000 

,1,242,000 

1,315,000 

Ct)tton Sfed.s 

1,460,000 

8,772,000 

2,950,000 

Flax Seeds 

1,564,000 

11,738,000 

5,777,000 

Gums and Re.sins .... 

444.000 

1,997,000 

! 2,998,000 

Hemp 

1 335,000 

2,013,000 

1 907,000 

Jute 

1 9,182,000 

13,431,000 , 

12,990,000 

T(sak 

669,000 

1 1,407,000 

2,317,000 

Wool, Sheep's 

1,659,000 

4,285,000 

2.776,000 

Leather 

2,889,000 

10,002,000 

4,479,000 

Petroleum Si*ijit .... 

! 595.000 

1,267,000 

872,000 

Coir Yarn 

248,01 >0 

800,000 

i 1,159,000 

Jute Manufactures .... 

2,430,000 

6,073,000 

9 

7,111,000 


The chief articles of British produce exported to India are as follows : — 


Tobacco 

Dru^s 

Painters’ Colours 

Cotton Yarns .... 

Cotton Goods, piece . 

Cotton Goods, others 
Implements and Tools 

Machinery 

Iron and Steel and Manufactures 
Brass and Manufactures . 
Cojiper and Manufactures 

Soap 

Paper 

Rubber Manufiictures 
Locomotive.s .... 
Wagons and Trucks . 

Motor Cars and parts 
Woollen piece goods . 


1913 

(pre-war) 

£ 

261. f 00 
435,00') 

783.000 
2,268,0(K) 

34,978,000 

872.000 

811.000 
4,502,0(X) 
9,491,tM.K) 

812,000 
* 651,000 

483.000 

613.000 

228.000 

875.000 

1 . 21 8 . 000 

473.000 

1.088.000 


1919 


£ 

034.000 

651.000 
740, 0<X) 

2.334.000 

30,717,000 

872.000 

497.000 

6.360.000 

8.027.000 

1.017.000 

1.050.000 

649.000 

606.000 
518^000 

560.000 

1 . 201.000 

473.000 

731.000 


1920 


£ 

1.516.000 

1.545.000 

1.048.000 

6 . 866.000 

75.299.000 

2.291.000 

1.097.000 

13.502.000 

24.054.000 

3.548.000 

1.523.000 

1.442.000 

2.894.000 

1.157.000 

4.345.000 

2.658.000 

2.278.000 

8 . 729.000 
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The foreign trade of the six largeil^. ports in private merchandise oply 
imports and exports, in five years : — 



1913-14 

(Pre-war) 

191M8 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

Calcutta . . 
Bombay . . 

Bangooii . . 

M adras . . 

Kariichi . . 

Tuticoriri . . 

Hs. 

168,59,03,499 

181,99,27,047 

33.01,27,255 

20,88,46,978 

42,81,34,589 

6,96,03,950 

Us. 

142,69,02,509 
139,54,48,392 
l 26,55,11,822 
17,94,55,224 1 
44,00,06,946 ! 
5,60,02,290 , 

Rs. 

166,00,07,784 

147,70,45,278 

30,49,53,584 

2Q|39,3l,013 

3^83,20,683 

5,53,05,445^ 

Rs. 

217,43,60,495 
•l99»08,68,610 
32,46,32,933 i 
27,99,09,876 
35,25,89,195 

1 8, 38,. 37, 788 

Rs. 

226,98,92,805 

205,65,77,883 

47,67,59,430 

29,11,56,420 

55.50,87,977 

5,80,12,593 


The tran s-frontier land-trade (excludin^ treasure) was during four years 


1 

Rs. Imports | 

Rs. Exports 

Rs. Total 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 
1929-21 

13,09,42,154 j 
13,28,97,700 1 
14,85,03,883 , 

16,02,19,791 

12,32,50,207 1 
13,69,27,407 1 
15,27,08,420 1 
15,18,78,107 : 

25, 41, 92,. 361 
26,98,25,173 
30,12,12,303 
31,20,97,898 


The Trade (excluding treasure) with the leading trans-frontier countries 
was as follows : — 


- 


Imports from 

1 

Exports to 


1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

i 1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 


Rs, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

: Rs. 

Rs. 

1 Rs. 

Las Belai 

12,00,900 

— 

— 

1 3,77,181 

— 

— 

Kalatil 

2,89,601 

— 

— 

; 1,74,174 

— 

— 

Per.sia 

4,01,968 

2,93,319 

35,86,914 

37,77,421 

1,03,47,770 

1,05,30,382 

H. VV. Af- 







glianistilu 

90,77,175 

1,47,51 ,560 

1,00,11,699 

1,55,80,008 

1,53,34,591 

1.23,90,796 

N. K. Af- 







gh.'iiiistan 

88,30,193 

1,48,77,323 

32,73,489 

i 1,47,27,013 

87,75,313 

30,41,046 

Dir, tSwat, 




1 



& Bajaur 

47,44,959 

30,11,046 

41,40,982 

88,59,252 

80,30,778 

82,41,012 

Biiiicr 

1,50,291 

1,16,733 

4,13,479 

3,09,441 

2,46,812 

6,41,242 

Wnziri.stnu 

13,36,251 

1,74,136 

59,21,271 

11,21,288 

1,16,183 

74,07,197 

Kurram i 







Valley | 

2,60,138 

1,94,949 

99,891 

17,64,277 

11.36,761 

0,03,809 

Central Asiai 

15,31,744 

10,90,805 

20,45,818 

37,93,377 

42,57,038 1 

43,99,767 

Tibet . 1 

68,95,957 

63,73.509 

61,32,121 

: 22,55,489 

32,04,421 1 

81,34,049 

Mepiil 

4,77,13.253 

5,20,13,290 

5,96,92,697 

, 2,28,07,342 

2,90,45,472 

2,82,02,950 

Kareiml 8 . 

20,89,956 

22,83,016 

30,11,475 ! 

8,27,732 

8,02.441 1 

4,68,631 

ShanStates2 , 

3,05,54,427 

3,12,80,522 

3,98,36,187 | 

■ 4,07,60,506 i 

4,85,82.011 

5,17,44,229 

Siam . 1 

32,67,446 

51,75,256 

50,00,914 1 

; 13,53,480 1 

20,86,822 

24,05,573 

-W. China . 1 

1 

70,12,207 

73,45,821 

06,27,041 

: 1,00,76,402 j 

1,15,70,789 

1,01,40,352 


1 Statistics of tho trade witli Las Bela and KaLit, which arc considered as portions of 
British Baluchistan, have been discontinued with effect from A])rjl 1, 1919, this trade now 
fading witliiii the category of internal trafllc. 

t’artly internal and partly trans-frontier trade. 

The total value of the coasting trade in imports and exports, apart 
from Government stores and Government treasure was, in 1916-17, 
Rs. 114,18,44,470; in 1917-18, Rs. 120,74,55,750; in 1918-19, Rs. 
166,80,66,439; in 1919-20, Rs. 216,70,67,517; in 1920-21, Rs 209,20,51,081. 
The total quantity of tho inland (rail and river-borne) import and export 
trade of India each am*bun ted to 33,812,000 ton s^, valued at Rs. 4,97,71,00,000, 
in 1910-17; 33,655,000 tons, valued at Rs. 513,28,00,000, in 1917-18;. 
33,833,000 tons, valued at Rs. 6,15,62,00,000 in 1918-19; 31,818,000 tons, 
valued at Rs. 7,93,32,00,000 in 1919-20 ; and an estimated quantity and 
value of of 34,068,000 tons and Rs. 6,57,43,00,000 respectively in 1920-21. 





SMpping and Navigation. 

The following table shows for five years the number and tonnage of vessels engaged in the foreign trade which 

entered and cleared at ports in British India: — ° 


SHIPPING AND NAVIGATION 
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• 

The number of vessels which enteret with cargoes in the interporial tuade 
was in 1917-18, 91,991 of 6,366,966 tons ; in 1918-19, J3,160 of 7,616, 67p 
tons ^ in 1919-20, 89,251 of 9,046,328 tons ; in 1920-21, 93,199 of 11,443,671 
tons ; and cleared in 1917-18, 74,973 of 6,227,984 tons ; in 1918-19, 78,890 
of 6,598,618 tons , in 1919-20, 72,704 of 9,375,372 tons ; in 1920-21, 76,706 
of 12,012,817 tons. • • 

The number and tonnage of vessels built or first registered at Indian 
ports for five years : — f 


\ 

1913-14 

(Pre-war) 

No.l '*'^^*^* 
j iiagc 

li 

No. 

1 

>17-18 

• 

Ton- 
nage j 

19 

No. 

18-19 j 1919-20 

Ton- J, }Tob. 
nage j j nage 

191 

No. 

JO- 21 

Ton- 

nage 

1 

Built 

Registered 

141 

212 

5,311 

22,283 

142 

290 

11,808 ' 
10,672 1 

841 1 
339 

30,264': 200 '21,013 
39,550 300 30,990 

154 ! 
196 

1 i 

8,570 

18,453 


Internal Communications. 

I. Roads. 


The following table shows approximately the length in miles of roads 
maintained by [uiblic authorities throughout the country : — 


Province 

• 

Metalled Miles 

Unmetalled Miles 

Total Miles 

Bengal. 

(1918-1919) 

3,117*87 

31,677*83 

31,795*70 

Assam 

527*00 

8,462*54 

8,989-54 

Bihar and Orissa 


3,137*00 

15,879 00 

19,010 -00 

United Provs. 


7,354*88 

26,799*70 

34,154 64 

Punjab 


2,905*59 

22,063*80 

24,969 39 

Burma. 


1,972*22 

10,569*65 

12,541*87 

Central Pro vs. and 

Berar,, 

3,894 00 

4,099*00 

7,993*00 

Madras 


21,604*75 

5,342*20 

26,916-95 

Bombay 


8,054*84 

19.465*53 

27,5*20-37 

N.W.F. Prov. . 

n I 

873*17 

2,702*49 1 

! 3,575-661 

Coorg . 


235*75 

186-37 

422-12 

Rajpntana , 

> > 

307*00 

323*00 i 

030-00 

Baluchistan 


975*79 

348-99 ! 

1, .3 19 ‘78 2 

Military works , 

(191G-1917) 

1,406*44 

997*10 ) 

2,463 60 


1 Includes 2,197 lU miles of road maintained by local authorities, but it is not known 
whaiher they are metalled or un metalled ; but excludes 130*75 miles of serviceable fair- 
weather roads, and 971*43 miles of bridle paths. 

2 Exclusive of 18S 25 miles of serviceable fair-weather and temporary roads 1,598*00 
miles of bridle paths. 

In several provinces certain of the large canals wliich are i>riinarily in- 
tended for irrigation are also used for navigation by country boats and barges 
of shallow draught. The length of navigable channel in the several provinces 
is : — Madras, 1,318 miles ; United Provinces, 412 miles ; Punjab, 269 miles ; 
Bengal, 690 miles ; Bihar and Orissa, 519 miles ; Burma, 91 miles. 

An estimate has recently been sanctioned for the proposed Grand Trunk 
Canal in Bengal, which will form a very important addition to the navigable 
waterways of the Province. The canal wilf be 22 miles in length, and will con- 
nect the Hooghly River at Calcutta with the navigable rivers of Eastern Bengal. 

Inland steamer navigation is almost exclifsively confined to Burma and 
to the Ganges- Brail maputra-Megna group of waterways, wliich connect 
Bengal with Bihar and Orissa on the one side, and with Assam on the other. 

A limited number of vessels ply on the Indus River, but this will 
probably cease wdien the large irrigation canals in the Punjab and Sind, at 
present under investigation, are constructed, 
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II. Railways. 

Miles open* Miles open Miles open Miles open 

1913-14. 34,656 I 1916-16 36,833 1 1917-18 36,333 I 1919-20 36,735 
1914^15 36,285 | 1916-17 36,286 1 1918-19 36,616 ( 1920-21 37,029 


The railways open^nsMarch 31, 1921, were as follows : — 

MUes. 

State lines worked by the State ^ 7,652 

State lines worked bjr ccijpanies 19,100 

Branch line Companies’ railways under Guarantee and Rebate 

Companies’ lines subsidised by the^entral or Local Governments 2,306 

Unassisted Companies’ lines 90 

District Board lines ....... • 237 

Companies’ lines subsidised by District Boards , , , 308 

Indian State lines worked by Indian States • . , . 2,626 

Indian State lines worked by the Main Line . , , . 1,768 

Companies’ lines guaranteed by Indian States .... 760 

Lines in Foreign territory worked by British Indian Railway 

Companies ....... 74 

Total 37,029 


The gauges of the Indian railways are: (1) The Standard, or. 5ft. 6in. 
(18,195 miles in 1920-21) ; (2) The Metre, or 3ft. 8gin. (15,248 miles); and 
(3) The Special gauges of 2ft. 6in. and 2ft. (3,586 miles). 

The total capital expenditure on Railways to the ond of 1920*21, in- 
cluding lines under construction and survey, &c., vras as follows : — 

Rs. 

State lines worked by the State * . . . , 1,66,10,60,000 

State lines worked by companies ..... 3,03,26,27,000 

Branch line Companies’ railways under Guarantee and 

Rebate terms 16,82,31,000 

Companies’ lines subsidised by the Central or Locals 

Governments 17,90,76,000 

Unassisted Companies’ lines ...... 44,73,000 

District Board Lines . 1,27,58,000 

Companies’ lines subsidised by District Boards . . 1,49,46,000 

Indian State lines worked by Indian States . . . 12,15,32,000 

Indian State lines worked by the Main Line . . . 10,39,71,000 

Companies’ lines guaranteed by Indian States . . 9,16.74,000 

Lines in Foreign territory worked by British India n - 

Railway Companies 2,07,39,000 

tJnclassihed expenditure, including collieries, &c, . . 1,13,72,000 

Total .... 6,30,06,16,000 

Passengers carried in 1920-21, 559,246,100; 1919-20, 520,027,400. 
tonnage of goods and livestock in 1920-21, 87,642,000 ; 1919-20, 
87,630,000 tons. Gross earnings on railw^aya during 1920-21, 91,987,600L 
against 69,435,000L during 4919-20. Working exj^enses in 1920-21, 
60,290,400/., or 65*64 per cent, of the gross earnings, as compared with 
33,771,000/., or 66*81 per cent in 1919-1920. Net earnings, 81^697,200/. in 
1920-21, against 26,664,000/. in 1919-20 ; average return on the capital 
expenditure 5*06 per cent., against 6 80 per cent, in 1919-20. The net 
profit to the State, after meeting all charges for interest, &o., was 10,233,070/. 
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in 1920-21, against 6,063,817/. in 19f9-20. The railway staff in 1920r21 
numbered 6,901 Europeans, 11,699 Anglo-Indians, and ^733,152 Indians! 
totaU751,752. 

India and Ceylon have been connected by rail and steamer ferry combined, 
the steamers plying between Dhaniislikodi Point on Rameswaram Island and 
Talaimannar in Ceylon. A project has also been jfrej^red for replacing the 
ferry by a railway, to be constructed on a causeway laid over the reef 
known as Adam’s Pridge. 

III. Posts, Telegraphs, and Telephones. 

^ In 1920 there were 69,484 post-offices ai^d letter-boxes, against 753 in 1856. 

In the fiscal year ended March 31, 1920, the number of letters, post-cards, 
and money-orders passing through the post-offices was 1,225,047,599 ; of 
newspapers 61,918,287 ; of parcels 11,389,643 ; and of packets 68,384,861 ; 
being a total of 1,366,740,393. The following table gives statistics for 
five years 


Year ended 

Number of Letters’ 

Post 

Letter 

Total 

1 Total 

March 31 

Newspapers, drc. 

! Offices 

Boxes ; 

Revenue 

j Expenditure 





£ 

1 £ 

1916 

1,082,984,058 

19,328 

49,684 

2,450,883 

1 2,110,258 

1917 

1,120,235,120 i 

19,409 

49,763 

2,622,493 

i 2,114,737 

1918 

' 1,147,922,768 

10,410 

49,749 : 

2,774,015 

1 2,361,631 

1919 

: 1,229,355,041 

19,445 

49,838 : 

3,020,187 

1 2,643,965 

19*20 

' 1,800,740,393 

19,489 

50,055 

.3,5.50,973 

! 2,995,903 


The following are statistics of the Government telegraphs for five 
years : — 


Year ended 

Number of 

Number of 

Revenue 

Revenue 

Number of 

March 31 

Miles of Wire Miles of Line 

Receipts 

Charges 

Paid Messages 




£ 



1916 

337,720 

86.067 

1,238,517 

948,452 

18,129,748 

1917 

343,487 

87,480 

1,385,499 

911,601 

19,297,692 

1918 

347,906 

87,714 

1,645,083 

848,197 

19,897,787 

1919 

337,472 ' 

87,814 

2,157,348 

980,821 

21,314,943 

20,275,352 

1920 

369,273 : 

88,417 

2,515,321 i 

1,435,324 


There were 10,440 telegraph offices in India on March 31, 1920. 

There are several wireless telegraph installations under the Government 
of India. 

The teleplione system is in the hands of the Post and Telegraph 
•^Department, but telephone exchanges have been established in Calcutta, 
Madras, Bombay, Ahmedabad, Karachi, Rangoon, and Moulmein, by piivat(3 
companies, under licences from the Government. At the end of 1919 there 
were 13 telephone exchanges, with 17,810 connections, established by 
companies, and 245 exchan ge.s, with 8,975 connections established by the 
Department. 

Money and Credit. 

The total value of the silver, nickel, copper, and bronze coined in British 
India from 1835-36 to 1919-20 inclusive was Rs. 7,53,29,03,895, includ- 
ing Rs. 50, 14, 78, 068f the value of 221,003,960 British dollars; Rs. 8,02,68,091, 
the value of 35,374,565 Straits dollais ; Rs. 92,74,505 and Rs. 23,17,847, 
the value of subsidiary silver coinage for the Straits Settlements and Ceylon 
respectively ; Rs. 2,43,47,167, the value of coinage for the Egyptian Govern- 
ment ; Rs. 10,10,700, the value of pennies and halfpennies for the Australian 
CoramQnwealth ; Rs. 74,86,572, representing the value of cents and fractions 
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thereof. The heariest coinage in any^one year was struck in 1918-19. The 
^aluc of money coined at the Calcutta and Bombay Mints in the last five 
years was as follows : — 


Year ended 
March 31 

Silver 

• • 

: i 

Nickel j 

i.. 

Copper 

Bronze 

Total 


1 

Rs. 

llH. 4 1 

Rs. j 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1916 

1,62,02,199 

. 4,79,390: 

— 

1,83,900 

1,68,65,489 

1917 

32,32,79,270 

^ 30,35,195; 

43,750 

7,06,556 

32,70,64,771 

1918 

24,81,62,344 

46,66,745: 

20,000 : 

20,83,600 ' 

25,49,32,690 

1919 

52/21,19,625 

1,58,59,152: 

j 

^21,83,550 1 

1 54,01,62,327 

1920 I 

38,00,77,755 

2,50,24,650i 

2,600 

82,96,281 

1 40,84,01,192 


An Act providing for the closing of the Indian Mints to the 
unrestricted coinage of silver for the public was passed in 1893. 
1 ’revision was made (1) for the receipt of gold coin and bullion at the 
Mints in exchange for rupees at a ratio of Is. 4ci. per rupee ; (2) for the 
receipt of sovereigns and half-sovereigns in payment of Government dues; 
and (3) for the issue of currency notes in Calcutta and Bombay in exchange 
for gold coin or bullion. By a Notification of the lltli September, 1897, 
sovereigns and half-sovereigns were also received at the Reserve Treasuries, 
at the rate of Rs. 15 for the sovereign. 

An Act (XXII. of 1899) declared the sovereign legal tender, 15 rupees to 
the sovereign. No gold was coined in India dowivto 1917, but the question 
of such coinage was examined by a Royal Commission appointed in 1912. 
The recommendations made by the Royal Commission are under the con- 
sideration of the Government of India. In view of the strain imposed by 
war conditions on India’s metallic money, a branch of the Royal Mint was 
established at Bombay, at the end of 1917, for coining into sovereigns the 
gold bullion and foreign coin received into the Paper Currency Reserve, 
in order to make the metallic part of this Reserve available as legal tender. 
Power was also taken by legislation for the coining in India of a 15-iupee 
gold coin (gold mohur), of the same size, weight, and fineness as the 
sovereign, and a numbej: of these coins was struck at the Bombay Mint from 
May to August 1918. Sovereigns were minted between August and December 
1918, but since April 1919 the Branch Mint has been closed. 

Owing, however, to the ri.se in the value of the rupee, which began in 
1917, it was decided early in 1920 to fix its value, after a transitional 
period, at Rs. 10 to the gold sovereign, in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Indian Currency Committee (1919). By a communiijiie 
dated the 2nd February, 1920, the Finance Department Notification of the 
11th September, 1897, mentioned above, and a notification dated 11th 
December, 1906, authorising the receipt of sovereigns and half sovereigns at 
the Mints, were cancelled. Bills were passed in September, 1920, amending 
the Indian Coinage and Paper Currency Acts and fixing the legal tender 
value of the sovereign and half sovereign at Rs. 10 and Rs. 5 respectively. 

The Coinage Act of 1906 provided for the introduction of a subsidiary 
nickel one-anna piece and the substitution of a bronze currency for the 
existing copper coins. The coinage of copper was accordingly discontinued 
with effect from August 1, 190i8. The issue of the nicke«l one-anna piece was 
commenced with efifcct from August 1,^ 1907. In the Indian Coinage 
Amendment Act of 1918 (IV. of 1918), provision was made for the coinage 
of a new nickel two-aima piece, and coins of this denomination were issued 
from April, 1918. The issue of four-anna and cight-anna nickel pieces was 
authorised by the Indian Coinage' (Amendment) Act, 1919 (XXL of 1519). 
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Since 1900, rupees have been •coined as required to meet public 
demandvS. The entire profit accruing to Government op the coinage up to 
March 31, 1907, and during the year 1912-13, and half such profit for the 
years 1907-08 and 1908-09 were placed to the credit of a separate fund 
termed the Gold Standard Reserve, with the object of ensuring the stability 
of the currency policy of Government. Any profit arising from this source 
is at present creaited entire to the Gold Standard Reserve. On August 31, 
1920, the Reserve amounted to 37,179,13^^. 

On July 16, 1861, an Act was passed by the’^Government of India pro- 
viding for the issue of a p^er currency through a Government department of 
Public Issue, by means of promissory notA. Circles of issue were established 
from time to time, as found necessary, and the notes were made legal tender 
within the circle for which they were issued, and rendered payable at the 
place of issue, and also at the capital city of the Presidency. Subsequent 
legislation has relaxed the rigidity of the circle system. Notes of the values 
of one, two-and-a-half, five, ten, fifty, and a hundred rupees are now legal 
tender throughout British India, and the limitation of currency to the circle 
of issue is confined to notes of higher denominations. There are now seven 
circles of issue with their headquarters at Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
Rangoon, Cawnpore, Lahore, and Karachi. 

Total values of notes in circulation on March 31 in six years, including 
the notes held in government treasuries and the Presidency banks : — 

• Rs. Rs. 

1913-14 . . 66,11,76,935 1917-18 . . 99, r9, 37, 699 

1916-16 . . 67,73,34,540 1918-19 . 1,53,46,47,790 

1916-17 . . 86,37,61,735 1919-20 . 1,74,62,45,960 

The three Presidency Banks of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, 
constituted under the Presidency Banks Act of 1876, act as bankers for tlie 
Indian Government. 


The following table shows the ‘ Capital,’ * Reserve,’ ‘ Public and other 
Deposits,’ at the three banks at the close of the calendar year 1919. 


- 

Bank of Bengal 

Bank of Madras 

Bank of 
Bombay 

raid-up Capital 

Reserve 

Public Deposits 

Other Deposits ..... 

£ 1 
1,333,000 

1.333.000 1 

2.700.000 
21,694,000 

£ 

500.000 

300.000 

696.000 
8,104,000 

£ 

667.000 

733.000 
1,752,000 

18,378,000 


1 Includes 167,000i. set aside as a reserve against depreciation of investments. 


The number of Joint Stock Companies registered as engaged in banking 
or loan operations in India on March 31, 1918, was 542. Most of these com- 
panies consist of societies with a relatively small capital. 

Statistics of the Post Office Savings banks for four years : — 


JL 


— 

1 1 

i Depositors I 

* . • 1 - 

Balance at end of 
Year 

1916-16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1 1 

1,660,000 i 

i 1,647,000 ; 

! 1,637,000 i 

: 1,677,000 i 

Rs. 

15.32.12.000 

16.69.63.000 

16.58.46.000 

18.82.44.000 
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CaA’eacy, Weights, and Measures. 

* The m^ney, weights, and measures of India, and the British equivalents 
are now as follows ; — 

The Pis =4 Farthing. 

3 . . . = 1 Pics . . . = 14 Farthing. 

4 or 12 Fie*. = I Anna . . . = 14 Penny. 

16 Annas . . = 1 Pupee . . .=25. 

10 Rupees . ^ • • • . = 1^. 

Prior to^eptember, 1920, 15 rupees = 1/. 

The rupee weighs one tola (a tola=180 grains), *916 fine. 

Nickel 4 and 8 anna pieces liavfliboen introduced into India (1919). 

The sum of 1,00, 000 rupees is calleda * lakh, ’and of 1,00,00,000 a * crore 
of rupees. A ‘ lakh ’ of rupees is now equivalent to 10,000Z. 

The Maicnd of Bengal of 40 sers . = 82| lbs. avoirdupois. 

,, ,, Bombay . . . = 28 lbs. nearly. 

,, ,, Madras . . . = 26 lbs. nearly. 

,, Tola = 180 gr. 

,, of Bengal . . . . = 36 inches. 

An Act to provide for the ultimate adoption of a uniform system of 
weights and measures of capacity throughout British India was passed 
by the Governor-General of India in Council in 1871. This Act, 
however, has never been brought into operation. The matter was again 
considered by a Weights and Measures Committee, appointed in 1913, and 
the evidence was generally in favour of a uniform ^stem, provided there is 
not a too radical change from the existing practice. The report of the Committee 
is under the consideration of the Government of India. 

Statistical and other Books of Eeference concerning India. 

1. Official Publications. 

Administration: Reports on the various provinces. Annual.— -Statistics of British 
India. Annual. Calcutta. 

Agricultural Statistics of India. Annual. Calcutta. 

Army : Indian Array List. Quarterly. — Wars on or beyond the borders of British India 
since 1849. London, 1901. 

Banks, Statistical Tables. Calcutta. Annual. 

Famines: Reports of Famine Commissions, 1885, 1887, and 1898.— Relief Operations, 
1899-1900. Vol. I., British Districts ; Vol. II., Native States.— Advances to Agriculturists 
at end of Famine. London, 1901. 

Finance : Accounts and Estimates, Explanatory Memorandum. Annual. — Estimates 
of Revenue and Expenditure. Annual.— Financial Statement of the Government of India 
with discussion in the Legislative Council. Annual. — Home Accounts. Annual. — Income 
and Expenditure under specified heads. Annual. — Report of Royal Commission on the 
Administration of the Expenditure of India. 4 vols. London, 1901. — Statistics of British 
India. Annual. Calcutta. Report of the Currency Committee of 1899. Calcutta, 1899. 

Gazetteers : The Imperial Gazetteer of India. 2ud ed. 26 vols. completed in 1909. 
London. — Provincial and District Gazetteers. 

India List and India Office List. Annual. 

Judicial: Judicial and Administrative Reports. Annual. Calcutta.— Uurepealed 
General Acts of the Governor- General of India in Council. 6 vols. Calcutta, 1898-99. 
Statistics of British India. Annual. Calcutta. 

Labour Gazette. Bombay. 

Live-stock Statistics, 1919-20. Calcutta, 1921. 

Maritime Trade and Customs Administration of Bengal, Bombay, Karachi, Madras and 
Burma. Annual Reports. 

Mining: Report on the Inspectionaof Mines in India. Annual. •Calcutta. Report on 
the Production and Consumption of Coal in India. , Annual. Calcutta. 

Population : Report on the Census of British India, 1911. 2 vols, Calcutta, 1913. 

Public Services in India (1913). Report of Royal Commission, and Evidence. London. 

QuinquennialReports on Education in India. Statistics of British India. Annual. Calcutta. 

Railways : Report on Railways. Annual. London. 

Sanitary Condition; Report on Sanitary Measures. Annual. London.— >Plague 
Commission. 8 vols. of evidence, 1898-99. London, 1900. • 

Surveys : Reports of the Trigonometrical Surveys of India. 
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I 

The Area and Yield of Pi incipal Crops irf India. Annual. Calcutta. , 

The Indian Empire : A Short Review, and some hints for the use of soldiers proceeding 
to India. London, 1917. '' 

Tjade. Annual Statement of the Trade of British India with Foreign Countries &c. 
Calcutta.— Review of the Trade of India. Annual. London. 

Treaties: Collection of Treaties, &c., relating to India. Edited by Sir C. U. Aitchison 
11 vols. Calcutta, 1892. 

General Statistics : Statistical Abstract for British India. Annual. London. 

Moral and Material Progress and Condition of India. Annual. London. 

Montagu Chelmsford : Report on Indian Constitutional Reform. 

Report of the Indian Industrial Commission. ■ ^ 

Prices and Wages in India. Annual. Calcutta. 

Index Numbers of Prices in India. Annual. Calcutta 

' 2. ifoN-OFFICIAL ]|^UBLICATIONS. 

Adye (Sir J.), Indian Frontier Policy. Historical Sketch. London, 1897. 

Afja Khan (U. II.), India in Transition : a Study in Political Evolution. London, 1018. 
Aiyaiifjar (S. K.), South India and her Muhammadan Invaders. Oxford, 1922, 
A/ideritonlii.), Bri^^ish Admini.stration in India. London, 1921 

Andfr8on{G.)^ & i3ubedar(M.), The Exj»ansion of British India (1818-1S58). London, 1918. 
Archer (Vf.), India and the Future. London, 1917. 

Baden-Powellili. H.), Land Systems of British India. 3 vols. Oxford, 1892.— A Short 
Account of the Land Revenue and its Admini.stration in British India. Oxford, 1891 — 
The Indian Village Community. London, 1899. 

Ball (V.), The Coal Fields of India (new edition). Calcutta, 1914. 

E. T.), Ka.sliiair in Sunlight and Shade. Loiidun, 1922, 

Bonarjee{P. D.), Handbook of the Fighting Races of India. London, 1901. 

Brown (P.), Picturesque Nepal. London, 1912. 

Bruce (Hon, Mrs. C. G.), Kashmir. London, 1912. 

Buckta id(R. C ), Handbook for India, Burmah, and Ceylon. 10th edition, London, 1919. 
Bucklnj (R. B ), The Irri^Jjation Works of India, London, 1905. 

Burgei^a (J.), Tlie Chronology of Modern India. 1494-1894. F5dinburg]i, 1913. 

Camjos J, A.), History of the Portuguese in Bengal. London, 1919. 

C/iaiilc// (Joseph), Administrative Problems of British India. [Eng. Trans.]. London, 1911. 
Chirol (V.), Tlie Middle Eastern Question. London, 1903. — Indian Unrest, Louden, 
1911. — India, Old and New, London, 1922. 

Clarkt (G.), The. Post Olticc of India. London, 1922. 

Collier (Price), The West in the East. London, 1911. 

Cotton (C. W E.), Handbook of Commercial Information for India. Calcutta, 1920. 
6’o((on(Sir H. J, H.), New India, or India in Transition. 2d. ed. London, 1904. 

Creagh (General 8ir O'M.), Indian Studies. London, 1918. 

Crooke (W.), Tlie Tribes and Castes of the North-West Provinces and Oudh. 4 vols. 
Calcutta, 1896. The ‘Popular Religion and Folk-Ijorc of Northern India. 2 vols. London, 
1807. The North-West Provinces of India, their History, Ethnology, and Administration. 
London, 1897. 

Cunningham (J. D.), A History of the Sikhs; New edition, revised by H. L. O, Garrett. 
London, 1919. 

Curria (L.), Dyarchy (papers relating to). Loudon, 1921. 

Curton (Lord), Speeches in India. London, 1906. — The Place of India in the Empire. 
London, 1909. 

Das (G.), The Governance of India. Madras, 1918. 

Dautremer {d .), Burma under British Rule. London, 1913. 

Dewar (D.), Handbook to English Pre-mutiny Records of the United Provinces. 
Allahabad, 1921. 

Dickinson (G, Lowes), An Essay on the Civilisation of India, China and Japan. 
London, 1914. 

Douie (J.), The Punjab, North-We.st Frontier Province, and Kashmir. Cambridge, 1916. 
Du6oi«(J.A.),IIindu Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies. [Eng. Trs.l 3rd ed. Oxford, 1006. 
Dutt (H. C.), Economic History of British India. London, 1902. — India in the Victorian 
Age. London, 1904. 

Elliot (Sir H. M.) History of India as told by its own Historians. The Mussulman 
period. 8 vols. London, 1869-77. 

Elwin (E. F.), India and the Indians. London, 1912. 

Enriquez (C. M.), AxBurmese Enchantment. Caliutta, 1916. — The Pathan Borderland. 
New ed. Calcutta, 1921. 

FRippi (Filippo de), Karakorum and Western Himalaya. London, 1912. 

Fisher (F. 11 ), and Williams (G. M.), India’s Silent Revolution. London, 1920. 
Forrest (O. Vf.), History of the Indian Mutiny. 4 vols. Edinburgh, 1904-1914. — Cities 
of India, Past and Present. London, 1911.— The Life of Lord Clive. London, 1918. 
Forsyth {J.X Highlands of Central India. London, 1919. 

Foi^escue (Hon. John), Narrative of the Visit to India of their Majestias King George V.&; 
Queen Mary, and of the Coronation Durbar held at Delhi, December 12, 1911. ix)ndon, 1912 
Foster (W.), The English Factories in India. 7 vols Oxford. 
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Ijrazer (L,), India under Curzon and Aftcf. London, 1011. 

Frazer (li. W.), British India in ‘Story of the Nations' series. London, 1897.— A 
Ifitcrary History of Iifdia. London, 1920. 

Fuller (Sir Bamjifyldo), The Empire of India. London, 1913. 
iHlchrist (U. N.), Indian Nationality. London, 1920. 

Gordon (Sir J.), The Sikhs. London, 1005. 

Gough (SirC.), and Innj£s(^. D.), The Sikhs and the Sikhs’ Wur. London, 

Grierson (Sir G. A.), Lmguistie Survey of India. Calcutta, 1018. 

Grijfin (Sir Lepel H.),The Rajas of the Punjab, being the History of the principal States 
in the Punjab. 2nd edit. London, 1872.^ 

(II. F.), The Soul of a %f)ple. [Buddhism in Burma.] Loudon, 1902. —A People 
at School (the Burmese). London, 1905. 

Hamilton lO. J.), Trade Relations between England .anti India (lOOO-lSOO). Calcutta, 1910. 
IlnveJl (IL B.) The History of Aryan f.ule in India. Lc^nioti, 1910. ^ 

Hill (S. C.) (Editor), Indian Records Series. Bengiil, 175G-57. 3 vols. London, 1905. 

Holderness (Sir T. W.), Peoples and Problems ot India. London, 1912. 

Holdich (Sir T. II.), The Indian Borderland. London, 1001. — India. In Regions of the 
World Series. Oxford and London, 1904. -—The Gates of India. London, 1910. 

Holmes(T. R.), History of the Indian Mutiny. 5Lh ed. Jjondon. 

Hunter (Sir W, W.), Life of the Earl of Mayo. London, 1870. — Annals of Rural Bengal. 
London, 1897. (Editor) Rulers of India Series. London, 1800-99. — History of Briti.sh 
Intlia. Vol. 1. andll. London, 1899-1901.— Brief History of the Indian Peoples. New 
ed. London, 1903. 

Ilb^rt (Sir C. P.) The Government of India. 2ud edition. Oxford, 1913. 

Industrial ludi.a (Periodical). London, 
fnnea (McL.), The Sepoy Revolt. Lontlon, 1897. 

Kale (Vaman Goviml), Indian Administration. Poona, 1914. 

Kaye (SirJ. W.), The Administration of the East India Company : a History of Indian 
Progress. London, 1853. And MalUson (Col. G. B.), History of the Indian Mutiny, 
18 .j 7-58. New ed. 6 vols. London, 1897. 

Knt.liiujr (it.), Agriciillni'nl Progress in Western India. LIflidou, ll»2i. 

Keith (A. B. ), The Samkhya System. 1919. 

Ketkar (S. V.), An Essay on Indian Economics. Calcutta, 1914. 

Keynes (J. M.), Indian (^hirrency. Lomlon, 1913. 

Kbiraid (C. A.), and Parasius (R.B.D.B.), A History of the Maratha People, 1910. 
Ky<Id(d. C ), A History of Factory Legislation in India. Calcutta, 1021. 

Latifi (A.), The Industrial Punjab : A survey of facts, conditions, and x^ossibilities. 
London, 1911. 

Lee-Warner (Sir W.), Tlie Protected Princes of India. London, 1804. — The Native 
States of India. London. lOlO. 

Letters received by tlie East India Company from its Servants in the East. Vols, 
I.-Vl. London, 1896-1902. , 

Lovett (Sir V.), A History of the Indian Nationalist Movement London, 1020. 

Lyall (Sir A.), The Rise and Expansion of the British Dominion in India, 4th ed. 
London, 1907. 

Macdonald (A. J.), Trades, Politics, and Christianity in Africa and the East, London, 1016. 
Maedonald (J. R.), The Government of India. London, 1010. 

M at thai (John). Village Government in British India. London, 1015. 

Meysey -Thompson (E. C.) India of To-day. London, 1013. 

(U. J.), Mill, ■‘t Himalayan Mists. Calcutta and London. 1920, 

Mooherji (H.), A History of Indian Shipping. London, 1918. 

JV/iur (Ramsay), The Making of British India, 1756-1858. Manchester, 1915, 

Mukherji Indian Constitutional Documents (177.3-1015). Calcut.to, 1016. 

Murray’s Handbook for Travellers in India, Ceylon, and Burma. London, 1010. 
N«ve(A.), Picturesque Kashmir. Edinburgh, 1000. — Thirty Ycar.s in Kashmir. London. 1013 
Newell (H. A.), Topee and 'L'urbau. London, 1'921. 

Nisbet (J.), Buriuah under British Rule— and Before. London, 1001. 

(JConnor (V, C. S.), The Cliarm of Kashmir. Loiidon, 1920. 

O'Malley (L. S. S.), BcTigal, Bihar and Orissa, Sikkim. Cambridge, 1917. 
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BALUCHISTAN. 

Q-OVCrnnieilt, &C. — A country occupying the extreme western corner of 
the Indian Krnpire, a])proximately between lat. 24° *54' and 32° 4' N., and 
between long. 60’ 66' and 70° 15' E. ; extreme length from E. to W. about 
550 miles ; breadth about 450 ; area, 134,638 .square miles ; population 
(1911 censiLs), 834,703. Bounded on the N. by Afghanistan and the North- 
W^est Frontier Province, on the E. by Sindh, the Panjab, and a part of the 
Frontier Province, on the S. by the Arabian Sea, on the W. by Persia, 
the boundary di.spiite.s with which were settled in 1905. The main divisions 
oon.sti tilting an area of 134,638 square miles arc : (1) British Baluchistdn 
proper, with an area of about 9,096 square miles, consisting of tracts 
assigned to the British Government by treaty in 1879; (2) Agency Terri- 
tories, with an area of about 45,132 squnre mile.s, composed of tracts whicli 
have from time to time been acquired by lea.se, or otherwise brought under 
control, and placed directly under British ollicers ; and (3) the native States 
of Kalat and Las Btda, with an area of about 80,410 srjiiare mile.s, the 
former consisting of a confederation of tribes under the Khan of Kalat, and 
.sti’otchmg westwards to Persia, while the latter occupies the alluvial valley 
between the Pab and ITala ranges from the sea to Bela. 

British and Administered Territory. — B'ldtish Residents were appointed 
to the courts of the Khans of Kalat from the middle of the nineteenth century, 
and British expeditions passed through the Boldn on their way to Kandahar 
and Afghanistan, but up to 1876 the country was considered independent. 
In 1875 Sir Robert Sandeman, the founder of the Baluchistan Province, first 
entered the country ; in 1877 the cantonment of Quetta, which is now the 
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headquarters of the Administration * was occupied by British troops, and 
m 1879 the administration of the district was taken over on behalf of the 
Khan of Kalat. After the Afghan war, 1878-81, the districts of Ptshin, 
Shorarhd, Duki, Sibi, and Shalirig were assigned to the British and in 
November, 1887, were formally constituted as British Baluchistan. In 1883, 
the districts of Quettifan’d Bolan wore made over by the Khan to the British 
on an annual quit-rent of 25,000 rupees and 30,000 rupees respectively. In 
1886, the Bori valley, in whicli is n6w the cantonment of Loralai, was occupied. 
Ill 1887, the Khetran ccHintry, now known as the Barkhan tahsil, was 
brought under British control ; in 1889 British authority was established in the 
Zhob valley and Kakar Khurdsaii ;#in 1896 ChagaiMiid Western Sinjrani \v^rG 
included in administered territory ; in 1899, the Nuskhi Niabat was made over 
by the Khan of Kalat on an annual quit-rent of 9,000 rupees ; and in 1903 
the Nasirabad tahsil was acquired from the Khan on an annual quit-rent of 
117,500 rupees. The area of British and administered territory, including 
tribal areas, is 54,228 sq. miles, and the pojmlation (1921) 421,679 (males 
255,566, females 166,113). The head of the civil administration is the Chief 
Commissioner and Agent to the Governor-General. The area under his direct 
administration is divided into 6 districts, each in charge of a Political Agent 
as follows : Quetta-Pishin, Sibi, Zhob, Loralai, Bolan Pass, Chagai. The 
Political Agent in charge of the Bolan Pass is also Political Agent for Kalat 
and Las Bela. The revenue administration of the Province is entrusted to 
an oflicer who is styled the Revenue and Judicial CominiRsioner. 

In the directly administered territory the chi^f items of revenue arc: 
Land revenue, excise, court fees and stamps, and judicial fines. In 
some places the land revenue is levied in money in accordance with a fixed 
assessment, hut generally it is levied in kind. 3'his is usually onc-sixth of 
the crop ; but in the Hibi tahsil it is two-uinths, and on the lands of the 
8hebo and Khushdil irrigation canals, constructed by the Government, the 
proportion is one third In Nasirabad the assessment per acre of the 
cultiv^ated area varies from 8 annas to Ps. 4 according to the crops raised 
and means of water-snpjdy For revenue purposes each district is divided 
into tahsils, each of which is in charge of an Indian official known as a 
d'ahsildar, who has a Naib-Tahsildar, Kamingos and Patw^aris subordinate 
to him. The revenue from all .sources in 1919-20 was Ks. 20,01,918: and 
in 1920 21, Rs. 23,34,888. 

Almost all cases in vhicli local men are concerned arc referred to 
‘councils of elders’ (locally called for settlement along the well- 

tried lines of the ancient customary and tribal lava This system of 
settlement of cases forms an integral and essential jiart of the machinery 
for the administration of Civil and Criminal justice in Baluchistan. Appeals 
from, or rather apjdications for revision of, the yp/xgi deci.sions when coutirnied 
by the district ofiicers, lie to the Agent to the Governor-General and Chief 
Commissioner in Baluchistan. Ca.ses in which aliens are concerned are 
settled by Regular Courts and the highest court of appeal in such cases 
is the Judicial Commissioner in Baluchistan. 

Regular troops are cantoned at Quetta, Chamaii, Fort Sandeman, and 
Loralai, and detachments are stationed at different places, principally in the 
Zhob and Tioralai Districts, for the preservation of law and order. There 
is also a police force, .supplemcl^ted by levies and the Zhob levies, Makrdn 
and Chagai Levy Corps. The latter are recruited from the local tribes, and 
have their owm leading men as officers. 

The medical work of the Province is under the Residency Surgeon and 
Chief Medical Officer, and there are Civil Surgeons at Quetta, Sibi, Loralai, 
Fort Sandeman and Chaman, and Civil Assistant-Surgeons at Quettat ^ihi, 
Kahitand Panjgur, and Railway Assistant-Surgeons at Shahrig and Mach. 

M 2 
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The Native States of Kaldt and Has Bela . — The leading chief of Ksilat 
is His Highness Sir Mir Mahmud Khan, G.C.I.E., Berflar Bdgi Khan of 
Walu of Kalat, who succeeded on the abdication of his father, the late 
Mir Khudadad Khan, in November, 1893. 

The Khan of Kalat is the head of a confederacy of chiefs, but the 
extent of his control has now been considerably reduiod. In all important 
matters he is amenable to the advice of the Agent to the Governor-General 
in Baluchistan, who also arbitrates in disp^ites between the Khan and minor 
chiefs. The area of ICalat State, including Mikrt'm and Kharan, is 73,278 
square miles, and the population 328,802 (1921 census). 

^ The Khan’s revenue, including the subsidies and rents for the leased 
areas paid by the British Government, amounts to about 12,00,000 rupees 
annually. The Khan has an irregular force of 279 cavalry, infantry, and 
artillery, and 12 guns. He also maintains a Ijody of Imperial Service Troo])S 
numbering 1.50 men. The chief towns in the State are Kalat, Mastung, 
Bhag, Gandawd, Dadhar, Turbat, and Panjgur. 

The ruling chief of Las Bela has the title of Jam. Jam Mir Khan, the 
great-grandfather of the present chief, succeeded in 1840 ; Jim Ali Khan, 
his grandfather, succeeded in 1889 ; Jam MirKamal Khan, C.I.K., his father, 
succeeded in 1896, and Mir Ghulam Muhammad Khan, the present chief, in 
March, 1921. The area of the State is 7,132 square miles ; population, 
50,697 (1921 census); revenue varies from 3 to 4 lakhs. The Jam has an 
irregular force of 58 infantry and 3 guns ; military police force, 61 men. 
Before the British occu})ation the ruler of Las Bela \vas a feudatory of the 
Khan of Kaldt, but in recent limes the connection has almost entirely ceased. 
The State is under the control of the Political Agent in Kaldt. 

Gcrisral . — The most numerous races in Balueliistdii are the Braluii, 
Pathan and Baloch, 554,800. The Brahuis occupy the centre of the 
country stretching through Chagai to meet the Baloch of Western Sanjrani, 
and southwards to the Basis and the Baloch of Makran. The Pathans are 
chiefly contained within British and administered territory. The Baloch are 
distributed through the southern regions in the Marri and Bugti country, 
the Kachhi plain., the Nasirdbad tahsil, the Dombki, Umrdni, and Kahcri 
country, and Makran. The Basis (28,000), are almost wholly confined to 
Las Bela, the term Basi being of modern invention. The other Inhabitants 
are either scattered, as the Cliuttas and Saiads, or are subject races and 
occupational groups such as the Jat cultivators of the Kachhi plain, the 
D eh war cultivators of the uplands, the Darzddahs and Naqibs of Makran, 
and the Ghulduis who are of servile origin. Tliere are also indigenous 
Hindus (15,000) living under the protection of the tribes and carrying on 
the trade of the country. 

Relig^ion and Instruction. — The religion of the native population 
is either Mussulman, in general of the Sunni sect, or Hindu. The Mussul- 
mans numbered (1911) 782,648 ; Hindus, 37,602 ; Christians, 5,085 ; Sikhs, 
8,390 ; others, 978. At the close of 1919-20 there were 76 Government and 
aided and unaided schools in the province ; 7 of these were for girls, and 
one was a European school for boys and.^irls. Of the 3,606 pupils 622 were 
girls. Nearly half the pupils were Hindus, children of men from Sind and 
the Panjab in trade, or in Government sorvicG, Besides these there were 202 
I)rivate schools with 2,651 pupils. 

Production and Industry.^-The country consists largely of barren 
mountains, deserts and stony plains ; its climate is subject to the extremes 
of heat and cold, and the rainfall is uncertain and scanty. Here and there 
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tliQ mountains are trce-clad, and cultivation is carried on wherever water is 
found. An attempt is being made to bud the wild olive trees of the 
country with buds* from cultivated European olives. The experiment seems 
to sliow that the olive cultivation is very lucrative in the Ilarnai Valley, and 
the present Forest otlicer intends to extend it. An olive-oi? industry may be 
subsequently established. The agricultural products are wheat, barley, millet, 
lucerne, rice, maize, and potatoes ; while gi-apes, apricots, peaches, apples, 
and melons are grown in abundance, Panjgiir in Makran is famous for its 
dates. Among wild anim*is are the markhor, urial (wild-sheep), Sind ibex, 
ravine-deer, bear, and panther, and the chief domestic animals are the camel, 
horses, oxen and cows, and donkeys. , 

Little is yet known of the mineralogy of the country. Iron and lead 8,ro 
found near Khiizdar ; coal is worked at Khost on the Sindh-Pishin railway, 
and in the Sor liills near Quetta. Asbestos and chromite have been found 
in Zhob, and chromite also in the Quetta Pishin district. There are oil 
s]n’ings at Kliattan in the Marri country, but these are not now worked. 
Sulj^ihate of iron has been found in Kahit and sulphate of aluminium in 
C-hagai. Salt is manufactured in PLsliin, in tlie Zhob district, and in the 
Kalat State. Promising deposits of salt w'cie discovered in 1917-18 
in the Cluigui district, development of which is under consideration. 
IjOcaJ manufactures are unimportant. A few matchlocks and other 
weapons are made, and various kinds of ironwork for agricultural pur- 
poses. The nomad tribes make felts, rough blankets, and nigs. Brahui 
women are famous for their needle-work. LeatJ^gr-work and pottery are 
m-anufactiirod in Kachlii. There is a brewery as well as a government 
distillery for the manufacture of country spirit at Quetta, and also mills for 
grinding Hour, pressing chaff, manufacturing patent coal- fuel, and ice. 
A museum at Quetta was opened in 1906. The Indian Staff College was 
opened at Quetta in 1907. 

Comnierce. — Tiie land traffic w'ith India passes either by railway or by 
the routes from Kalat and Las Bela to Sind, and tlirough the Loralai district, 
to the Punjab. The value of the trans-frontier im])orts (excluding purely 
transit trade between places in Baluchistan, and the trade by road 
between Karachi and Kalat and Las Bela) from Kalat and Las Bela into 
India in 1918-19 was Rs. 14,46,561, and of the exports from India to Kalat 
and Las Bela, Rs. 5,51,355. (This trans-frontier trade is regarded since 
April 1, 1919, as internal traffic, and statistics are discontinued.) The chief 
exports from the Province are fruit, drugs, hsh, mats, and wool ; imports 
consist of piece-goods, chiefly of Indian manufacture, metal ware, tea, sugar, 
and canned goods. 

Over-sea trade is carried on through ports on the Makran coast with 
India, the exports consisting of dates, matting and dried fish, and the im- 
ports chiefly of piece-goods and food grains. The greater part of this trade 
is with the Bombay Presidency. 

The principal imports into Baluchistan from foreign countries, viz., 
Afghanistan and Persia, are fruit, ghee, wool, sheep, horses and ponies. 
Piece-goods in large quantities, indigo, tea, sugar, and metals are sent to these 
countries through Baluchistan. 

Communications.— Good* roads connect the more important centres in 
the directly administered places. There are 976 miles of metalled and 
partly metalled roads and 2,130 of unmetalled roads and paths. 

The North-Western railway, which has the standard gauge of 6ft. 6in., 
enters Baldchistan near Jhatpat and crosses the Kachhi plain to Sibi, where 
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it bifurcates, one branch going by llafnai and the other by Quetta, and re- 
unites at Bostan, whence the line runs to Cliiiman. A Jine of railway tq 
Nushjfi 824 inilos long, which cost about 7,000,000 rupees, was opened 
for traffic in 1905, and an extension of the railway line from Nushki up 
to Duzdap on the Persian border, and also a short line from Khanai to Hindu* 
bagh, a distance of about 45 miles, were completed iu 1#917. 

Tliere is a complete and frequent postal service in Britisli and adminis- 
tered territory, extending to Kahit and through Duzdap to Keistan and Meshed. 

A network of telegraph wires covers the uofya-eastern portion of the 
Province and extends to Kahit, and westwards via Nushki to Killa Robat, 
where it connects with the Judo- European i^ystem, while a further line laid 
doVn in 1907 connects India with Persia and Europe, via Las Bela, Panjgiir, 
and Nok Kundi. 

A^tnt to Governor -General in Baluchistan . — The Hon. Lieut. -Colonel 
A. B. Dew, C.S.L, C.I.E. 
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SIKKIM. 

An Iiuliaii State in the Himalaya.s, houiuled 011 the N. by Tibet, on 
the E. by the Tibetan district of Cliumbi, and b}" Bhutan, on tlie S. by 
the British district of Darjiling, and on the W. by Nepal. Extreme length 
from N. to S, 70 inile.s ; extreme breadth, 50 miles ; area, 2, SIS square miles. 

In March, 1890, a treaty was signed by the Viceroy of India and the Cbine.^e 
repre.sentative, by which the British protcetcrate over Sikkim is recog- 
nised by China. The British Government has direct and exclusive control 
over the foreign relations. The i)reseiit Mahaiaja is TLH. Tashi NAMOYAii, 
C.I.E., 4 vho succeeded on December 5, 1914. His Highness and the mem- 
bers of the Council carry on the administration, full powers having been 
granted to him in April, 1918. 

Population in 1921, 81,722. The j;ihahitants arc Bhiitias, Lepchas, 
and Nepalese, the last-named being now the most numerous. Principal 
towns are Gangtok, the capital, Rhenok, P^kyong, Rangpo, Laclicn, and 
Laidinng. The State religioiiTs Buddhism, but the majority of the people 
are Hindu. 

The gross revenue is about 46,900i5. per year. The landlords exeicise a 
limited jurisdiction within their districts; important cases being referred to 
the Sikkim chief court. 
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.Sikkim produces rice, Indian dl>rn, and other millets, cardainoms, 
oranges, apples, and woollen cloth. Fruit gardens are maintained by the 
State. There are* extensive forests in the State and wide tracts of 
unoccupied waste. The princi]>al trade route from Bengal to Tibet passes 
through Sikkim. Imports into Sikkim from, and exports from Sikkim to, 
India : — • 


i 

1913-14 

(Pie-war)^ 

- 9r- \ 

£> 1 

idu-i.s 

& 

1918-19 

£ 

i 1919-20 

£ 

1920-21 

£ 

Imports from India| 

108,r*0G ' 

74,022 

84,002 

160,rr>4 ; 

150 8(10 

Exports to India I 

201,38.7 : 

187,843 

i 

218. 300^ 

’ 513,171 

.'■>09,400., 


The chief imports into Sikkim are cotton piece goods, oils, provisions, 
salt, manufactuied silk, sugar, tea, tobacco, and rice ; the chiel exports from 
Sikkim food grains and vcgotable.s, hides and skins, raw wool, and timber. 

Foil Heal 0/AVcr. --Major F. M. Bailey, C.I. K. 
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ANDAMAN AND NICOBAR ISLANDS. 

The Andaman Islands lie in the Bay of Bengal, 590 miles from the 
mouth of the Hugli, 120 miles from Cape Negrai.s in Burm^, the nearest point 
on the mainland. Five large i.sland.s closely grouped together are called the 
Great Andaman, and to the south is the island of Little Andaman. There 
are some 200 islets, the two ])rinci])al groups being the Andaman Archipelago 
and the Labyrinth Islands The total area is 2,260 square miles. 
The Great Andaman group is about 219 miles long and, at the widest, 
32 miles broad. The gioup, densely wooded, contains many valuable 
trees, the best known oi which is the padahk or Andaman redwood 
{Flerocarpus dalhergioides). The i.slands are hilly, the highest point, Saddle 
Beak, being 2, 402 feet, and Mount Harriet, 1,196 feet in height. The islands 
possess a number of harbours and safe anchorages, notably, Port Blair, 
Port Cornwallis, and Stewart Sound, the last being most favourably situated 
for forest trade. The climate is tropical, the rainfall irregular and often 
excessive. The aborigines, 1,317 (628 males and 689 females) in 1911, 
(against 1,882 in 1901), live in smaU groups over the islands ; they are savages 
of a low Negrito type. The total population ol the Andaman Islands in 
1921 was 26,833 (20,393 mal^ and 6,440 females). In 1919-20 the forest 
sales, the result of convict and free labour, amouiited’to 7,65,007 rupees. 
The coconut, rubber (Hevea brasiliens'is)^ 'Manila hemp {Musa t(Xiilis), and 
Bahamas aloe {Agave sisalana) are successfully cultivated. In 1921 there 
were 9,941 head of cattle. Wireless telegraphy with Burma was established 
in 1904, A mail steamer connects Port Blair with Calcutta, Rangoon, and 
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Madras. The islands are used by the Croverninent of India as a penal seUle* 
inent for life and long-term convicts. The settlement possesses about 22,472 
acres of cleared land and 85 square miles of reserved forest. There were, 
in 1?>2], 11,532 convicts (including 373 women) in the place, of whom 
some 1,168 were on ticket-of-leave in the settlement supporting thoin- 
sclves. Of the women, 129 are on ticket-of-leave, anj married to convicts. 
The Andaman Islands are under the Government of India, and the Ofhcer 
in Charge is the Chief Commissioner. eThe Civil, Military and convict 
])opulation of Port Blair in 1921 was 15,713. 

The Nicobar Islands ai'e situated to the South of the Andamans, 75 
miles from Little Andaman.. The Britisliilbrinall}^ took possession in 186 9. 
^I’fiere are twenty one islands, nine uninhabited ; gross area, 635 square miles. 
The islands are usually divided into three groups, Southern, Central and 
Northern, the chief islands in each being respectively, Great Nicobar, Camorta 
with Nancowry, and Car Nicobar. There is a fine land-locked harbour 
between the islands of (’amorta and Nancowry, knewn as Nancowry Harbour. 
The Nicobarese inliahitants, numbering 9,260 (5,238 males and 4,022 females) 
in 1921, are a variety of the Malay (more ]uobably Talaing) race. They 
are known to have eagerly j)ursued the coconut trade for at least 1,500 years. 
English and Hindustani are understood in most villages. The coconut 
])roduction is estimated at 15 million nuts per annum, of which some 
6 million are sold by barter and exporttal in small native craft and Chinese 
junks in the form of copra. The climate is tropical and, except, perha}>s, 
at Car, unln'althy for Europeans. The Government is represented by a 
])ermnnent Assistant Conirnissionor and a Tahsildar. The islands are 
attached to tlie Chief Commissionership of the Andamans and Nicobars. 

Chief Covimissiojier at Port Blair . — Lieut. *Col. H. C. Beadon, 

c.i.e.,‘la. 

Annual Adinini'^lration Reports by the Chief Commissioner.—Scleciions from the 
Records of the Government of India (llo)ne Department) t^os. XXV. and LXXVIl. 

Kloss (C. B.), In the Andamans and Nicobars. London, 1903. 

, LACCADIVE ISLANDS. 

A group of 14 islands (9 inhabited), about 200 miles off the west or Malabar 
coast of the Madias Bresidency. The northern portion is attached to the 
collectorate of South Kanara, the remainder to the administrative district of 
Malabar. Population 10,600, nearly all Muhammadans. The language is 
either Malayalam or Mahl. The staple product is the fibre known as coir. 

Keeling Island^. See Straits Settlements. 

Knria Muria Island. See Aden. 


THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 

Constitution and Government. 

The Straits Settlements, a Crown colony, which comprises Singapore, 
Penang (including Province Wellesley and the Dindings), and Malacca, were 
transferred from tlie control of the Indian Government to that of the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies on April 1, 1867. The Cocos Islands 
ware placed under tlie Straits Settlements in 1886, and Christmas Island 
in 1889. Christmas Island was annexed to the Settlement of Singapore 
in 1900, and the Cocos Islands in 1903. 

By a proclamation dated October 30, 1906, the boundaries of the Colony 
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wer? cxteiuled so as to include the Colony of Labuan, with effect from 
January 1, 1907. ^ 

* The administration of the colony is in the hands of a GoTernor, aided by 
an Executive Council, composed of the General Officer commanding the 
troops, the Colonial Secretary, the Resident Councillor of Penang, the 
Attorney-General, thee Treasurer, and the Colonial Engineer. There is a 
Legislative Council, presided over by the Governor, of ton official and 
eiglit unofficial members, nominated by the Crown. 

Governor . — Sir Laurenc^'N. Guillemard, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 

The governor is also High Commissioner for the Federated Malay States 
of Perak, Selangor, Negri Sembilftn, and Pahang, High Commissioner of 
Brunei, and British Agent for North Borneo and Sarawak. 

There are municipal bodies in each settlement, the members of which are 
appointed by the Governor. 

Area and Population. 

Singapore is an island about twenty-seven miles long by fourteen 
wide, with an area of 217 square miles, separated from the southern 
extremity of the Malay Peninsula by a strait three-quarters of a mile in 
width. A number of small islands adjacent form part of the settlement. 
The scat of government is the town of Singapore, at the south-eastern 
point of the island. Penang is an island of 108 square miles, off the west 
coast of the Malayan Peninsula, and at the northe^ entrance of the Straits 
of Malacca. On the opposite shore of the mainland, distant from two to 
ten miles, is Province Wellesley, a strip of territory forming part of the 
Settlement of Penang, averaging eight miles in width, and extending 
forty-five miles along the coast, including ten miles of territory to the 
south of the Kriaii ; total area 280 square miles. The chief town of Penang 
is George Town. Off the coast of Perak is the small island of Pangkor, 
which, together with a strip of the mainland, is British territory, the whole 
being known as the Bindings. Malacca is on the western coast of the 
peninsula between Singapore and Penang — about 110 miles from the former 
and 240 from the latter ; it is a strip of territory 42 ’ miles in length, 
and from eight to 24 miles in breadth. 

The population, according to the census of 1911, was 714,069 (467,374 
males and 246, 69r> females). The estimated population for 1920 and the 
census population in 1921, inclusive of the military, are as follows : — 



Singapore i 

Penang 2 

Malacca 

Totals 


Males Females 

i 

Males 

Females 

Males 

. 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Europeans and i 
Americans . j 
Eurasians . , 
Asiatics . . . 

5,301 2,085 

2,03o' 3,144 

273,722 111,009 

935 

841 

189,311 

445 

1,044 

116,932 

281 

908 

93,618 

104 

1,040 

61, ns 

6,517 

4,679 

556,651 

2,634 

5,2-23 

289,149 

Totals (1P20)I 
Estimated J 
Totals (1921) 

2812J53 110,3-28 

191,087 

118,421 

y 

94,807 

V 

62,262 

567,847 

297,011 

398" 281 
4-J3,708 

^ 309.508 

304,572 ’ 

157,009 ^ 
153,599 

864,858 

881,039 

(Census 

Population) 

"283,699 1 140,069 

"l 83, 252 

121,320 

^90,887 

62,712 

"557,838 

324,101 


1 Inclusire of Labnan Island. a Inclusive of Province Wellesley and Dindiq^s. 
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In 1918 there were in the Settlements ahont 274,574 Malays, 432,764 
Chinese, and 94,213 natives ot India. 

li'irths, 1920, 25,623 ; deaths, 28,710. Figures for l5l9 : — 


- 

Singapore 

Penang 

Dindings 

Province 

Wellesley 

Malacca 

1 Labuan 

I Total 

Births 

. : ] 0,233 

4,(i03 

274 

4,30,1 

•• 

* 219 

* 25.624 

Deaths 


0,300 1 

338 

1 8,531 

1 4,970 

140 

27,957 


In 1920 there were 126,077 immigrants from China, and 95,220 from 
Southern India. , ^ 

• Education. 


lly an Ordinance passed in 1909, an Education Jloard was established, 
consisting of ofli<-ial and nnollicial meni))ers, under the chairmanship of the 
Director of Education, and provision was made for an Education Uate. 
Vernacular instruction is provided for Malays tree of cliargo, and attendance 
is compulsory. Instruction in English for all nationalities is proviihsl in 
Government and iiuinGious aided schools, and IVes are (diargcd. All the 
Government schools arc unsectarian. There is a reformatory in Singapore 
for juvenile odeiideis and vagrants, where industrial hisiiuction is provided. 

The numbers of schools and scholars in 1920 were as follows : — 



No. of 

; Blnrol- , 

Attend- 


SchooLs 

[ nient j 

ance 

Government English schools (boys ami girlsl . 

10 

1 

1 4,2-13 

3,9-3 

Grant-in-aid English schools (i>oys and girls) 

. ‘ 3 -2 

i 13,259 

12,295 

Government Vernacnlar s<^hools (hoys ami girls) 

. I lo:, 

! 12,979 

11,502 

Grant in-aid Vernacular schools (boys and ^dIl.s) 

. ; 11 

1 

425 

353 

Total 

. j 24 S 

j 30,900 

28, ! .58 


The expenditure on the schools w'as 70,600/. 

There is a training college for Malay teachers in Malacca. 

Justice and Crime. 

The law in force is contained in local ordinances and in such English and 
Indian Acts and Orders in Council as arc applieahle to the colony. The 
Indian Penal Code, with slight alterations, has been adopted, and there is 
a Civil Procedure Code based on tlie English Judicature Acts. There is a 
Supreme Court which holds assizes at Singajioro and Penang every two 
months, and quarterly at Malacca, civil sittings monthly at Singapore and 
Penang, and once a (piartcr at Malacca. 

There are, besides, distiict courts, police courts and marine magistrates’ 
courts. Convictions before the Superior Courts in 1919 were 599 ; before 
the other courts, 38,201 ])crsons. Police force, 3,224 in 1921. Criminal 
prisoners admitted to the gaols in 1920, 3,847. 

Finance. 


Public revenue and expenditure fornix years (1 dollar = 2.s*. 4c/.) : — 


Y ears 

Revenue. 

Expenditure 

Years 4 

Revenue 

Expenditure 


& 

£ 


£ i 

£ 

1913 

1 1,440,403 ! 

> 1,221,338 

■ 1918 i 

1 2,713,901 

1,802,717 

1910 1 

2,021,331 1 

1,288,741 1 

1910 1 

3,979,321 

4,071,811 

1917 

2,295,070 ! 

1 1,820,429 

i 1920 

4,954,789 

4,580,370 
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The leading items of revenue fo^ 1920 were — licences, excise, and 
inj:ernal revenue noj otherwise classified, 3,991,297^.; posts and telegraphs, 
114,792Z. ; fees of court or oftice, payments for specific services, and roim- 
biirsenients in aid, 102,7757.; rents of Governinent property, 143,8287. ; 
interest, 113,7731. ; land sales, 246,0337. ; and of expenditure — military 
expenditure, 369,9587. # marine, 71,4837. ; police, 164,3747. ; legal, 56,8147. ; 
hospitals and dispensaries, 126,6757. ; medical, 54,2947.; education, 66,5777.; 
post office, 102,8437.; Government monopolies, 69,9307. ; public works, 
238,2377. ; pensions, 79,23«r7. ; war expenditure, 82,6907. 

The total assets of the colony, December 31, 1920, amounted to 
9,766,5037., and liabilities 4,506,^27. The debt on December 31, 1920, 
amounted to 6,913,3527., borrowed for public works; and 9,380,2227. war loan’ 


Commerce. 

The Straits ports are free from customs duties, and their trade, centred at 
Singapore, is a transit trade. Kxcise duties are levied ou wines, petroleum, 
and tobacco. The chief exports comprise tin, pepper, nutmegs, mace, sago, 
tapioca, buffalo hides and horns, rattans, gutta-pereba, rubber, garabier, 
gum, copra. The cultivation of rice is giving place to rubber and coconuts. 

Imports and exports for six years (inclusive of treasure and inclusive of 
trade with the Federated Malay States), including the trade of Labuan and 
Cliristmaa Island : — 


1 


1m TOUTS 

..... ^ 

Exports 


Yrs 

From 

1 U h. 

From From i 

Colonies,! Foreign, Total To U.K. 1 

&c. ICoun tries! 

To 

Colonies, 

&c. 

To . 
Foreign 1 
Countrie.'-' 

Total 

1013 
1910 1 
19171 
10181 
19191 
lo2(» 

£ 

0,175,026 
5,620,814 
5,4.30,538 
0 .538,771 
0,822,724 
23, 733,. 501 

20,897,392'22,803,.554| 55,936,472 10,74.5,200 
.30,423,400 27, 101, 800| 03, 242,074^10, 010,028 
30,085,554i32,471,203' 73, 087, 29541, .571, 682 
41,524,2271.33.554,8101 81,017,814' 0,427,8.54 
40, 53.5, 36(>i4 8,857,502 , 1 0;^, 21 5,67 1 : 1 5,845 869 
70, 022, 45S;53, 831, 462:148,191, 421 :i2, 600, 507 

£ 

14,117,253 
14,111,080 
17.C40.5ti8 
18,096,002 
25.241,11.5 
,30. .577, 420 

£ i 

20,512,610; 

32.40.s,350i 

43.088,6681 

47,398.25.5 

00,00.5,070 

70,288,048 

£ 

45,375,132 

57,4.36,364 

72,306,918 

71,022,111 

102,056,000 

410,471,084 


3 Exclusive of treasure down to the middle of 1019. 


Imports exclude transhipment goods. Exports do not include coal supplied to ships 
bunkers, shii)s’ stores, telegrai)h cables, &c., lu.aterials for building and repairing vessels, 
and, sin^o 1012, they also exclude Para ru])hcr from the Federated Malay ytates, tran- 
shipped in the Colony. 

Trade of the Straits Settlements during two years (inclusive of inter- 
colonial trade) : — 



Imports i 

Exports i 


1910 

1920 

1919 

1920 

Singapore . 

Penang 

Malacca 

Labuan 

Christmas Islands . { 
Dindings . 

£ 

88,618,226 
23,677,473 • 
3,727,491 
‘ 246,195 

28,176 j 
82,065 

£ 

103 842,597 
28,589,204 
3,749,610 
280,150 
45,205 
170,609 

£ 

80.201.170 

21,710,028 

0,836,203 

191 253 
15.3,009 j 
1.57,220 

£ 

8*1,498,238 

24,254.429 

5,480,341 

271, .353 
145,890 
125,282 


1 Exclusive of treasure. 
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Singapore. The estimated population in 1918 was 832. (Census population, 
1911, 749^ 

Christmas Island is 200 miles S.W. of Java and 700 miles E. of the 
Cocos Islands, it is 9 miles long and about 9 miles wide. The estimated 
population in 1918 was 2,180, most of the inhibitants, except the 
District Officer and his staff, being employed directly or indirectly by the 
company which works the enormous phosphate deposits which the island 
contains. Revenue, 1919, -1,255/. ; cxpoiiditu«(*, 1,220/. Imports, 1919, 
28,186/., chiefly machinery, tools, railway material, locomotives, and lorries ; 
cxiiort^*, 153,008/. Tho^ sole source wealth of the Island is phosphate 
Of lime ; 81,197 tons were exported in 1919, and 53,370 tons in 1918. 
Tonnage entcicd and cleared, 1919, 81,197 tons; 1918, 71,926 tons. There 
is a railway in the island 

The island of Labuail lies about 6 miles from the north-west coast of 
Borneo, and since January 1, 1907, it has been incorporated with Singapore. 
Area 28A sq. miles; the estimated population in 1918 was 6,848, mostly 
Malays from Borneo, with some Chinese traders and about 30 Europeans. 
Capital, Victoria, whicli has about 1,500 inhaldtaiits. Revenue, 1919, 11,848/. 
expenditure, 10,357/. vShipping entered and cleared, 1919, 141,686 tons. 


THE FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 

The Federated Malay States of Perak, Selangor, Negri Sembilau, and 
Pahang, which occupy a largo portion of the Malay Peninsula, are under 
British protection. The officer administering the (Government of tlie Straits 
Settlements is ex officio H.M.'s High Commissioner for these States and the 
other Malay States in the British sphere. 

High Commissioner . — Sir Lawrence Nunns Cuillemard, K.C.B,, K.C.M.G. 

Chief Secretary to Covcrmaenl. — W. (L Maxwell, C.M.G. 

The following are the Rulers and Residents of tlic four Stales : - 

Haler of Perak. — J’adukaSri Sultan Iskandar Shah, K.O.M.C. , ibui Idris. 
Resident. — Major C. W. 0. Parr, O. B.K. 

Raler of Selangor. — ILII. Sultan Ala’u’d-din Sulaiman Shah, K.C.M.G., 
ibiii Almcrhum Raja Muda Musa. Rcsidemt. — 0. V. Stonor. 

Raler of Negri Senihilan. — H. If. Muhammad, K.C^.M.G., ibiii Aiitah 
Yang di Pfiluau Besar, Negri S( tubilan. Resident. — K. S. 
Hose (aetiiig). 

Rider of — Aliuokta.sam Billah Al-Sultan Abdullah. Resident . — 

F. A. S. McClelland (acting). 

In Perak, Selangor, and Sungai Ujong, which State was subsequently 
amalgamated with other States to foriii tlie Confederation of Negri Sem- 
bilan, Residents were a[)pointod in 1874, with a staff of European officers 
v.’hose duty was to.aid the native rulers by advice, and to exorcise executive 
functions. The supreme authority in each State is vested in the State 
Council, consisting of the Sultan, the Resident, the Secretary to the Re.si- 
dent, and some of the principal Malay chiefs and Chinese merchants. The 
Residents are under the control of the Chief Secretary and the High 
Commissioner. 
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In 1883 the relations of the Strafts Settlements with the small Native 
Spates on the frontier of Jilalacca were consolidated. These States were con- 
federated in 1889, under the name of Negri Sombilan (signifying iTine 
States). In January, 1895, Sungai Ujong (including Jelebu, which had been 
administered by a Collector and Magistrate under the Resident of Sungai 
Ujong since 1888) and Negri Sembilan were placed under one Resident ;and in 
July, 1895, a treaty was signed by which the administrations were amalga- 
mated. Tlienew federation, which retains the ancient name of Negri Sem- 
bilan, comf)riscs the States Sungai Ujong, Johol, Jelebu, Kembau and five 
smaller States. In 1887, by agreement with the Raja of Pahang, the control 
of his foreign relations, &c., was tjurrondered todhe British Government. 
This was followed by a further agreement in 1888 with the Raja (now styled 
Sultan), under which Pahang was taken under British protection, on thesame 
terms as the Protected Native States on the west coast of the peninsula. 
Pahang is situate on the east coast, within 200 miles by sea from Singapore. 
In July, 1896, the treaty behvecn the four Protected Native States, Perak, 
Selangor, Pahang, and Negri Sembilan, and the British Government came 
into force by which the administrative federation of these States under a 
Chief Secretary is provided for, and the States agree to furnish a contingent 
of troops for service in the Colony should His Majesty’s Government be at 
war with any foreign nation. 

The areas of these States, in square miles, are approximately: — Perak, 
7,800 sq. miles ; Selangor, 3,156 sq. miles ; Negri Sembilan, 2,550 sq, 
miles ; Pahang, 14,000 square miles ; total, 27,5^ sq miles. Perak, by 
agreement with Siam, has been extended by about 1,000 square miles (in- 
cluded in the figures given above). 

Population, census 1911: Perak, 494,057 (344,238 males and 149,819 
females) ; Selangor, 294,035 (220,939 males .nnd 73,096 females) ; Negri 
Sembilan, 130,199 (87,651 males and 42,548 females) ; Pahang, 118,708 
(72,234 males and 46,474 females) ; total 1,036,999, (725,062 males, and 
311,937 females). The pojmlation contained 420,840 Maiays, 433,244 
Chinese, 172,465 natives of India, 3,284 Europeans and Americans, and 
2,649 Eurasians. The preponderance of males over females is due to the 
number of Chinese immigranis. Estimated population, 1919, 1,315,700. 
The largest town in the States is Kuala Lumpur (in Selangor) with about 
60,000 inhabitants. Births, 1919, 32,355 ; deaths, 38,645. 

The police force, with European oflicers, consists of an Indian and a Malay 
contingent. J'hc actual strength at the close of 1920 was ; British olFicers, 
96 ; Malay inspectors, 9 ; subordinate uniformed ranks, Malays, 1,901 ; 
Indians, 1,462 ; others, 252 ; total, 3,720. Finger-print registration of all 
criminals in Britisli Malaya is carried out under the direction of a Federated 
Malay States Police otiicer stationed in Kuala Lnm]mr. 

In Perak, Selangor, Negri Sembilan, and Pahang, in 1920, there were 
40 English schools (29 for boys, 11 for girls) maintained or assisted by 
Government, with an average enrolment of 7,117 boys and 1,944 girls, and 
an average attendance of 6,558 and 1,791 respectively ; and 400 (346 for boys 
and 54 for girls) Malay Vernacular ^schools, with an average enrolment of 
20,319 scholars, and an average attondanco of 16,984. The total number of 
schools (1920) was 560 with ai^ average attendance of ^8,728. There are 
several Chinese Vernacular schools. Expendituro on education (excluding 
buildings) in 1920, 158,570L 

The laws in force in each State of the Federation are contained in 
enactments passed by the State Council.s, up to December, 1909, and from 
that date, where more than one State is affected, by the Federal Council. 
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This Council consists of the High Commissioner as President, the Chief 
Secretary, the Sultans of Perak, Selangor, and Pahang, tjie Yangdi per Tuaii 
Bcs?r of Negri Sembilan, the four British Residents, the Legal Adviser, 
Financial Adviser and six unofficial members, and in addition to legislation 
deals with the annual estimates of revenue and expenditure. All legislative 
enactments are submitted to the High Commissioner an€ the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies. The courts in the States are : — (1) The Su}>reme Court, com- 
prising the Court of a Judicial Commissioner^ and the Court of Appeal. 
(2) The Court of a Magistrate of the first class, (o) The Court of a Magistrate 
of the second class. (4) The Court of a Kathi and the Court of Assistant Kathi. 
{^) The Court of a Pcnghulu. The Courl^ of Appeal consists of two or more 
Judicial Commissioners, the chief Judicial Commissioner being President. 
There is a final appeal in civil matters to the Privy Council. 

The number of cases of murder, homicide, robbery, &c. , reported in 1919 
was 1,002, discovered 299 ; in 1920, reported 1,032, discovered 312. Tlie 
number of prisoners in gaol on December 31, 1920, was 1,489. 

Efficient Government hospitals are established in all districts, witli 
separate hospitals for Europeans. A very complete Institute of Medical 
Research has been established at Kuala Lumpur. 

The revenue of the States in 1920 was 8,432,334Z. (1919, 8,415,758/.), 
and the expenditure, 11,717,238/. (1919, 8,245,645/.). 

Leading items of revenue in 1920 were — customs, 2,401,815/.; licences, 
2,114,507/.; fees of court or ofiice, 237,566/. ; municipal, 253,283/.; railways, 
2,020,262/. ; interest, 571,125/. ; land revenue, 376,436/. ; w;ir taxes (1919 
arrears) 11,545/.: and of expenditure — railways, 4,501,738/. ; public works, 
1,601,518/. ; miscellaneous .services, 2,529,872/. (incliules 1,458,333/. part 
adjustment of loss on rice purchases); personal emoluments, 1,306,018/., 
other cliargcs, 1,340,529/. ; pensions, 131,047/. ; military expenditure, 74,667/.; 
interest on loans and advances, 105,000/. Public debt (raised and contributed 
to Imperial Government for war purposes) 1,750,000/. 

The staple cultivations of the Federated Malay States are coconuts, 
rice, rubber, sugar, tapioca, pepper, gambier, and nipah palms. 3’ho 
chief industrial enterprises are the cultivation of rubber, and the mining 
of tin. The Krian irrigation works in Perak irrigate 70,000 acres of rice (padi) 
land and supply drinking water to the district. The canal is 21 miles 
long with 16^ miles of branches and 188^ miles of distributory channels. 
The total area of rubber estates of over 100 acres at the end of 1915 
was 499,500 acres (78,284 tons were exported in 1918 and 106,453 toils in 
1919), and coconut estates, 54,800 acres (the total acreage under coconuts was 
182,000 acres). The forests produce many excellent tinibcis, besides gutta- 
percha, oils, resins, and canes. In 1920 the total quantity of timber of all 
kinds taken from the forests, on which payment was made, was 961,851 
tons, in addition to a la^ge quantity used free of royalty by the native 
Malay population and the tin miners. The gross revenue of tlie 
Forest Department for 1920 amounted to 235,634/. The duty on the 
export of tin forms the largest item of the revenue of the States on the West 
Coast. In 1920 the tin export amounted to 34,935 tons. Duty paid in 
1920, customs, 1,423,759/., war-tax, 383/. In 1920, 12,283 ounces of gold, 
and in 1919, 16,402 ounces were produced in the Federated Malay States. 
Besides gold and tin, many minerals are found, including lead, iron, copper, 
mercury, arsenic, manganese, wolfram (exports 1920, 113 tons), scheclite 
(exports 1920, 120 tons), plumbago, silver, zinc, and coal, but with the 
exception of coal, they have not so far been discovered in workable form. 
The exports of tungsten ore in 1920 were 233 tons. The labour force 
engaged in mining at the end of 1920 was 89,557. 
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The trade (excluding bullion andP specie) was as follows in 1920 and 


- 

Perak 

Selangor 

' Negri 
i Sembilan 

Pahang 

Total 

1920 

1 

t 

1 Total 
1019 

Imports . 
Exports . 1 

^ i 

6,245,631 

15,905,787 

£ 

11,418,980 
11, 773, .506 

1 £ 
1.563,738 
i 4,503,867 

1 

i £ i 

665,890 ' 
1,500,338 

£ ! 
10,894,248 I 
.33,6.83,498 ! 

£ 

13,866.412 

32,565,762 


Chief items of import, 1920 t Rice, 4,575, 061 Z. ; opium, 543,890/.^; 
tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes, 1,083,389Z. ; cotton piece goods, 1,052,038/.*; 
sugar, 530,701/.; milk, condensed, 394,406/.; live animals, 571,694/.; 
spirits, 359,117/. ; petroleum, including benzine, 706,070/. ; ironware, 
486,435/. ; machinery, 1,000,687/. Chief exports, 1920: Cultivated rubber 
(101,330 tons), 20,851,324/. ; copra, 1,075,268/. ; tin and tin ore, 10,345,188/.; 
metals, 27,115/. ; timber, 47,771/. ; hides, 30,679/. Jm})orts (excluding 
bullion and specie), 1920, from U.K., 3,617,071/. Exports to U. K., 
5,436.860/. Bullion and .specie imported 1920, 629,369/. ; exported, 46,237/. 

Shipping, 1920 (excluding native craft) : entered, 3,771 vessels, 1,792,703 
tons; cleared, 3,788 vessels, 1,792,796 tons. Native craft, entered and 
cleared, 12,245 vessels, 361,643 toms. 

There were in the 4 States in 1920, 2,395 milea of metalled cart roads, 167 
miles of unmetalled roads, and 1,826 miles of bridlQ^oads and paths. There 
were also 771 miles of paths maintained by the Forest Department. The 
Government has made, purchased, leased, oris making, the railway systems of 
the whole peninsula south of the Siamese boundary, including the railway on 
Singapore Island. Wlien the system is complete, there will ho a main 
trunk line throughout the peninsula, diverging at Gemas in Negri Seirihilan 
into West Coast and Edst Coast lines, and linking up with the Southern 
Siamese railway system on the Perlis-Siam and Kelantan-Siam boundaries 
respectively. The two Siamese line.s converge at Haad Yai, in Singora, 
and thence a .single line continues north to Bangkok. Op, the West Coast, 
the line is open for traffic from Singapore to Padang Besar ( Perils Siamese 
boundary), 596 miles, and on tiie East Coast from Singapore to Padang 3'ungku 
(in Pahang). A section in Kelantaii from Tumpat to Tanah Merah (32 miles), 
and one from Pasir Mas to Golok (Kelantan-Siam boundary) (12 miles) are 
also open. The Siame.se line from the Golok to Haad Yai was opened on 
November 1, 1921, thus making through rail communication between Kalantan 
and the rest of the Penin.sula. The section in Juhore, from Johore Bahru to 
Gemas (120 miles), is leased from the Johore Government. The total mileage 
open for traffic was 1,003 miles in 1920. The lines under construction (1921) 
were about 48 miles, besides 2 miles of Hill Railway, in Penang, and doubling 
of lines in Singapoie (16 miles) and in neighbourhood of Kuala Lumpur 
(37 miles). A causeway, carrying a double line of railway and a roadway, is 
now being constructed (1921), connecting Singapore with tie mainland across 
the Johore Straits An extensive scheme of deep-water wharves at Prai, on 
the mainland, opposite Penang, is aL« in progress. 

There were, in 1920, 98 post offices ami 39 other places for postal business. 
In 1920, 25,996,098 po.stal packwls (registered letters, 782,942, and parcels, 
212,314) were received and delivered. In 1920 there were 2,502 miles of 
telegraph and telephone line (12,396 miles of wire) under the Post Office 
department. The net revenue collected by the department amounted to 
124,220/., and expenditure to 212,184/. Savings Banks : 11,682 depositors 
and 148,246/. deposits on December 81, 1920. The current money cojj^sists 

N 
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of Straits Settlements dollars with sKhsidiary silver and copper coins. In 
February, 1906, the value of the dollar was fixed at 25. \d. or 60 dollars = 11. 
Currency notes and bank notes also circulate, and the' sovereign is legal 
tendr-r for any amount at the above rate. Weights and measures (as well as 
currency) are as in the Straits Settlements. 


THE MALAY STATES NOT INCl-UDED IN THE 
. FEDERATION. 

The Malay States not included in the Federation are five in number, 
namely, Johore, Kedah, Perils, Kelantan, and Trengganu. 

The relations of Johore with Great Britain are defined by a treaty dated 
December 11, 1885 ; ami, by an nmendment to this treaty made on May 12, 
1914, the Sultan agr^^ed to ac. ept, and to act upon the advice of, a British 
officer called the General Adviser. The Sultan is assisted in the administra- 
tion of the State by an Executive Council, and by a Legislative Council 
consisting of official ai d unofficial members. 

The rights of suzerainty, protecti«m, administration and control of the 
other four States were transferred from Siam to Great Britain by the Anglo- 
Siamese treaty of Marcli 10, 1909. In all four States the Rulers are assisted 
in the administration by Slate Councils, and by British Advisers appointed 
by the British GovernnK^nt. 

In these States the curieney, weights and measures are the sj’ine as in the 
Straits Settlements and the Federated Malay States. Their trade is almost 
entirely carried on with the Straits Settlements 

The religion of the Malays is Muhammadanism. 

Johore (area 7,600 square miles, population in 1921, 282,244, of whom 158,144 were 
Mahys, 9().888 Cliiiieso, and 24,278 Iiuhans) lies at the sontiiern extremity of the Malay 
Peninsula. Births register* d (102f>). 8.909; deaths, 10,761. Tltere were (1920) 3 English 
BChouls and 71 vernacular school.s, and an English ColleKc (wi'h 54 b<»ys in ivsidenc^^). 

Revenue (1920), 11, .'■38 975 dollars; ex]‘endituie. 13 070.' 83. The public debt of 
3 mil ions w«s extinguished in 1918. Imports (1920), 42,877,896 dollars (foodstuffs, drinks, 
and nareolies, 29,732,0tU ; r&w matenals, 3,8l0.< 5l ; manufactured articles 7,405,747 ; 
coin and bullion 52.r>()I dollars). Exports 68,685 787 dolhus (rubber, 47.832,635; ^amhier, 
710.955 ; pej.per, 208,950; coj-ra, 7,321. 176 ; areca-nuts, 3.713,418; tin, 3.99G 000 ; tai)ioca, 
2,039,071 ; fore*-! pro«luec, 9'3,040 dollars) Rubber ontjmt, 1920, 2»\824 tons. 

During 1920. I7i additional miles of road were oitened to tralfie, and 89 miles were 
under construction. At the end of 1920, 432 miles of metalled roarl had been con- 
structed. The railway from Penang to Singapore traverses Johore for a distance -of 
120 miles. The Johore sect ion has been leased to the Federated Malay states Govern- 
ment for a term of years. Rubber c.siatcs are situated on either side along practicall> the 
whole length, and thus, with the help of roads and navigable rivets, good communication 
is available 

An ♦ ffleient medical service and eight public hospitals are ’naintained by the 
Government. 

The Postal revenue (1920) was 75,116 dollars. Letters, parcels, Ac., received, 
1,856,296; despatched, 1,1(55.. 0(5. 

Ru/rr.— His Highncs.s Sultan It>rahlm, G.C.M.G., K.B.E. 

General Adviser. — Hayes Marriott. 

Kedah, on the west coast of the Peninsula, and north of Province Wellesley and 
Perak, hss an area of 8,^00 sq^iare miles. The T>o]'Ulatiou (oensus 1921) is 388,544, of 
whom 237,048 are Malays, 59,408 Chinese, 33,019 hrliatis, 800 Euroiieans, 75 Eurasians, 
and 8,704 other races. The capital is .A lor f^tar on the Ke*lah River, about sixty 
miles from Penang by sea or rail. Owing to the Sultan’s ill-health, the head of the 
Government is the Rccrent. There are (1921) 34 Euro] eans In the Government service, 
principally in the Public Works, Survey an<l Police Depart-ments. The force, 

distributed in 60 stations, had a strength (December, 1921) of 670 i-en (principaU|iMalays). 
There were at the end of 1920, 63 Government BChools (about 6,000 pupils), 10 telegraph 
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ofTices, and 17 post offices. A telephone s^tem extends throughout the State, the wire 
mileage in 1920 being 1,144. The railway connecting the Federated Malay States and 
iiani passes throu«h*tlie State A metalled road (39 miles) connects Alor Star with 
Perils, and witti Singora frontier (Siaiii)i and a metalled road (48 miles) connects ii with 
Province Wellesley. Another metalled road (45 miles) connects Baling with Upper Perak 
in one direction and witi- Province Wellosle} in the opposite direction. The total mileage 
of metalled road (1921) is 260. 183 miles of canal w. re maintained in 1921 The revenue 
of the State for the year l920 (Muhamn adan >ear 1338-9) was 6,050,000 dollars, including 
Chandu monopolies, 2,977,000 ; export dutv, 756,000 ; lands, 819.000; and litinorH, 2'4,0()0 
dollars ; and tlie oxpeintiture, 4.805,000 dollars. The principal produce of North Kedah is 
rice. There are rubber (outpi^. 1920,8,055 tons), coconut, and tapioca estates in 9outh 
Kedah. About four or five steatner.s ply between Penanu and the various ports of Kedah. 
Kedah-Penang trade (1920); imports, 6,024.474 dollars ; exports, 6,848,092 dollars. Postal 
and telegraph revenue, 1920, 63,378 dolors ; expenditure, 99,116 dollars. Postal articles 
dealt with. 1.049,000. * 

Ruler. — H.H. Sultan Sir Abdul Hamid Halim Shah, K.C.M.G. (succeeded iu 18S1), 

Regent.-^W.ll. Tunku Ibrahim. 

British Adviser. S. II. McArthur, 

Perils, on the west coast of the Peniii.sula and north of Kedah, has an area of about 
316 square miles and a population (1921 census) of 40,091. Malays nuinliere.d 34,167 of the 
population, Chinese 2,705, Indians S'6, and other races 1,503. Police force 58 n.c.o.’s and 
men. Fourteen schools were maintained in 192o; average attendance, 1,100. The principal 
products are rice, tin, and cor-onuts. There are tin (output of tin-ore in 1919, 113 t<»ns) 
and guano deposits. There are 17 miles of metalled, 11 miles ot gravelled road, and 21 
miles of earth road in ihe !>tate. The revenue for 1920 was 443,442 dollars, and the 
expen<liturc 277,994 <lol]ars. Public debt, 1920, 495,394 dollars. 

H.H. Syed Alwi. 

British Adviser. — B. W. N, Wyatt (Acting). 

KelantaD,on the east coast of the Peninsula, ha.s an area estimated at 5,870 square 
miles and a population (1921 census) of 309,293, including •/2,7P9 Chinese Kota Bharu, 
the capital, has a population of about 11,000. There are 19 Government elementary 
schools in the State. The High Court, the Central Court, and the Small Court are at 
Kota Bharu, and there are District Courts at Kuala Krai, Piisir Pnteh, Pasir Mas, and 
Tuiupat respect ivclv. The revenue of tlie State in 1920 amounte d to 1,328,955 dollars 
(liceuers, excise, &c., 467,323 dollars; customs, 429,397 dollars; land revenue, 286,788 
dollar.s), and the expenditure to 1,403,208 dollars. Public debt (1920) 2,781,481 dollars. 

The chief industry is agriculture. About 350,232 acres were under cultivation in 
1020 Chiet products : rice (1.37.325 acres), coconuts (» 8,280 acres), betel-nuts, rubber 
(88,890 acres), resin and gharn, rattan, bamboo, pepper, tapioca, sugar-cane, aud maize. 
A large part of the State i.s covered with jungle comprising numerous kimls of 
serviceable timber. The State suiiports cattle (estimated at 118,152 head), butfaloes 
(28,186), sheep, goats, and poultry. The almo.st uu worked mineral resources are 
believed to cornpri.se gold, galena, pyrites, and tin. Large planting and mining 
concessions arc held by British conij anies. The principal manufacturing industries 
are silk-weaving, boat-bnilding, and brick-making. In 1920 total exports, 0,992,642 
dollars; total imports, 5,679,510 dollars (1919, .5,467,424 and 3.876 079 dollars respec- 
tively). Chief exports, 1920 ; betel-iuits, 481,073 dollars; fish, 1,195.622 dollars; copra, 
1,180,511 dollars; Para rubber, 3,706,552 dollars. Chief impiTts. 1920: C-'ttle, 39,915 
dollars; fish. 62,321 dollars; rice, 100 dollars; wheat aud flour, 56,804 dollars; milk, 
80,611 dollars; sugar, 154, .526 dollars : tobacco, 277,699 dollars; salt, 25,665 dollars; 
ganibier, 47,954 dodors ; petroleum. 272,939 dollars; cott«m goods, 1,385,174 dollars; 
silk goods, 102,741 dollars; timber, 90,924 dollars ; cement, 103,387 dollars ; machinery 
and metal goods, 1,108,697 dollars; opium, ISO. 936 dollars. 

Tonnage of steamsliips inwards arid outwards, 1920, 98,101 tons (88,616 tons in 
1919). Over 5,900 are registered. There is regular steamship communication with 
Bangkok and Singapore. Roads (except for the Kota Bliaru-Pasir Puteh road, 26 miles) 
extend only a few miles from the capital ; communication Inland is by the rivers. There 
i.s bi-weekly connection by rail and steamer between Tumpat and Knala Lcbir 6<> miles up 
river. Kota Bharu is in direct telegraphic coinmiinication with Bangkok and Penang, 
and possesses a telephone service. There H'ere (1920) 4 post offices and 3 sub-post offices in 
the State. 

Ruler.— B.Jl. Sultan Ismail, K.C.M.G. 

British Adviser.— ll. W Thomson.* * 

Trengganu, with an area of about 6,000 .square miles, and a population, at the 
cen.sus 1921, of 153,092, lies on the east coast between Faliang and Kelantan. The capital 
is Kuala Trengganu, with a population of 14,(X)0. There are f«»ur Maiay schools and 
one Chinese school. Trengganu was the last British possession to tolerate slavery 
for debt. Tlie practice has been abolished by au enactment passed iu 1919 

n2* 
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Police force, 1920, about 240. There arc^ about 11 miles of metalled cart road at 
the capital, and a telephone exchange, but no trunk roads, railways, or telegraphs. 
Communication with the interior is by rivers, and good nat’ve paths. Steam en 
connect regolarly with Singapore and Bangkok, and locally-built motor-boats main- 
tain passenger services along the Trengganu coast. The industries are similar to 
those of Kelantan, and the country is of the same general character. Revenue, 1920, 
970,461 dollars ; chiefly from farms, 77,410 dollars ; chandu, 464,513 dollars; export duty 
on tin and wolfram, 96,023 dollars; other exjiort duties, 219,8^6 dollars. Expenditure, 
1920, 757,645 dollars. Debt, 1920, nil. The total imports in 1920 were 1,571,789 dollars, 
and the total exports about 3,544,905 doHara. Chief exports, 1920: dried fish, 1,499,965 
dollars; tin ore, 813.683 dollars; copra, 806,81.5 dollars black pepper, 118,867 dollars; 
wolfram ore, 102,682 dollars. Chief imports ; Rice, 253,089 dollars ; cotton piece goods, 
177,880 dollars ; tobacco, 79,676 dollars : petroleum, 83,487 dollars; sugar, 40,156 dollars. 
The above figures relate to trade with Singapore <inly. 

' Rul«r.— H.ll. Sultan Sleman bin Zenalabidin. He is assisted by a State Council 
on the Johorc model. 

British Adviser. — J. L. Humphreys. 
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^ WEIHAIWEI. 

Weihaiwei, in the Chinese province of Shantung, with the adjacent 
waters was, by a Convention with ftie Chinese Government, dated July 1, 1838, 
leased to Great Britain. The territory leased comprises, besides the port and 
bay, the island of Liu Kung, all the islands in the bay, and a belt of land 10 
English miles wide along the entire coast-line of the bay. The boundary has 
been demarcated and regulations settled for the management of frontier affairs. 
The area of about 285 square miles contains (1911 census) 147,177 inhabitants, 
including 3,000 on the island of Liu Kung. The native city of Weihaiwei 
is a walled town with about 2,000 inhabitants. Within the limits of the 
territory Great Britain has sole jurisdiction, except that within the walled 
city Chinese officials may exercise such jurisdiction as is not inconsistent 
with the defence of the territory. In addition, within a zone extending east 
from the meridian 121“ 40' east of Greenwich, and comprising an area of 1,500 
square miles, Great Britain has the right to erect fortifications or take any 
measures necessary for the defence of the territory,* to acquire sites neces- 
sary for water supply, communications and ho.spitals. As a result of the 
Shantung settlement at Washington (January 1922) Great Britain will in due 
course restore Weihaiwei to China. 

Under an Order in Council of July 24, 1901, the territory is administered 
by a Commissioner. Legislation is by Ordinances. The seat of government 
is at Port Edward on the mainland There is a High Court for both civil and 
criminal cases, subject to appeal to the Supreme Court at Hong Kong, and 
provision is made for courts of district magistrates. There are 4 European 
insp<‘(!tors of police. There are 8 Chinese sergeants, 6 corporals and 109 
warders, detectives, and constables. In the numerous villages the headmen 
system is maintained. At the Government F^ree School there were in 1920 
118 pu])ils, and about half-a-dozen Mission schools have 177 pupils. There 
is also a private school (30 pupils in 1920) in which the sons of Europeans 
are educated. There are 284 Chinese primary schools within the territory, 
with an actual average attendance of 4,669 scholars, and with a teaching 
staff of 307 teachers. About 6 per cent, of the inhabitants can read aud 
write. 

Revenue is derived from (1) a land tax and a road tax ; (2) junk registra- 
tion, shipping dues, wine monopoly ; (3) fines and miscellaneous sources. 
For 1920 -21 the net revenue was 164,973 dollars,^ and the net expenditure 
was 235,445 dollars, the deficit being partly met from savings. For 1919-20 
the amounts were 176,450 dollars and 207,141 dollars icspectively. The 
grant in aid for 1918-19 was 4,000L ; for 1919-20, 7,9001. ; and for 1920-21, 
20,000A • 

The station is used as a flying naval base aud as a depot, exercising 
ground, and sanatorium for tlTe China squadron, which assembles at Wei- 
haiwei during the summer. No troops are sbitioned permanently in its 

^ The value of the dollar (Mexican) finctuates considerably. In September, 1916, it 
was equivalent to Is , In September, 1916, to 2s. in September, 1917, to 

3s. «l<i. , in September, 1918, 3s. Sd., in September, 1919, 4s. 7^d., and in September, 1920, 
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territory, the Chinese regiment having been disbanded during 1P06. The 
prevalence of brigandage, since 1918, in the Chinese dist^’icts bordering on 
the T.u-rilory, has, however, rendered it necessary to keep a small detachment 
of Indian troops stationed at Port Edward. 

The leased territory, consisting of rooKy liill ranges with fertile valleys, 
is most picturesque; it is well po])ulated, and thi inhabitants' are in 
general well-to-do. Cereals, vegetables and fruits (apples, grapes and 
apricots) are grown, atid oak-fed silk is produeed. Mulberry cultivation 
is being experimented with. Seedlings of fir trbes, acacias, willows, and 
plane trees have done well. Those of the inhabitants who are not farmers 
are mostly fishermen. Some rope and linAnaking, boat-building, and stone- 
cutting are carried on. The territory contains gold, but, so far as is known, 
not in workable quantities. The trade is carried on by junks and steamers. 
In 1920, 515 steamers of 480,287 net tons entered the port, exclusive of 
Admiralty colliers and government tran.sports. 2,874 junks entered and 
cleared, as againsi 4,535 in 1919. Th** chief imports, 1920; bean-cakes, 
$102,170; Chinese wine. $143,982; cigarettes, $72,480: coal, $72,554 ; 
cotton }arn. $641,240; raw cotton, $190,830; dyes, $12,326; fish, salt 
and dried, $92,874 ; ground-nut kernels, $574,188 : ground-nut oil, $55,560; 
flour, $142,427; gunny bags. $83,850; kerosene oil, $109,280; matches, 
$12,429 ; paper, $64,996 ; {uoee goods, $205,400 ; salt, $06,891 ; treasure, 
$422,370; sugar, $121,605. Chief exports, 1920: fish, salt and dried, 
$139,744; ground-nut kernels, $1,290,966; ground-nnt oil, $5*2,809; old 
iron. $25,019 ; sasson, S'ZfylsO; salt, $913,566 ; sugar, $62,41.5. Weihaiwei 
is a duty-free port. 

Good roads have been made round the coasts and into the interior of the 
Territory. The value of land is rising, which is a sign f)f the increasing pros- 
perity of the place. There is a regular weekly mail service to and from 
Shanghai. Many Europeans visit the place in summer on account of the 
excellence of the climate, which is unsurpasse<l in th(^ Far East. 

Officer Afhninistenng the Government — A. P. Blunt. 
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AFRICA. 


ASCENSION ISLAND. 

Ascension is a small island of volcanic origin, of 34 square miles, in 
the South Atlantic, 700 miles N.W. of St. Helena. It is entirely 
under the control and jurisdiction of the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty and is fortified. There is qjk excellent sanatorium up Green 
Mountain (2,820 ft.) for crows of ships visiting the island, whose health is 
impaired from service on the coast. There ^/ire 10 acres under cultivation, 
producing vegetables and fruit for the garrisou. The population was estimated 
(August 1, 1918) at about 260, consisting of officers, their wives and 
families, seamen and marines, kroomen, members of the staff of the Eastern 
Tolegiaph Co., and servants. Garrison station, Georgetown, on north-west 
coast. 
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The island is the resort of the sea turtle, which come in thousands to lay 
4heir eggs in the ss^nd annually between January and May. In 1914, 113 were 
taken from 500 to 800 lbs. in weight ; they are stored in ponds, and even4ually 
killed and distributed among the people, a few being sent to the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty. Rabbits, wild goats, and partridges are more or 
less numerous on thi island, which is, besides, the breeding ground of the 
sooty tern or “ wideawake,” these birds coming in vast numbers to lay their 
eggs about every eighth month. The island is included in the Postal Union, 
and is connected by the ICastern Telegraph Company with St. Helena, St. 
Yineont, Sierra Leone, and Buenos Aires ; with England and with the Cape 
of Good Hope by telegraph * 

Commandant , — Major H. G. Grant, R.M.L.L 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA. 

British East Africa consists of a large area on the mainland, together with 
the Islands of Zanzibar and Pemba. For details as to inicrnational agree- 
ments, Ac., with regard to the British 8})here in East Africa, see the 
Statesman’s Year Book for 1907, pp. 216 and 217. 

KENYA COLONY AND PROTECTORATE. 

•• 

Government. — The Kenya Colony and Protectorate extends from the 
Umba 10 the Juba River, and inland as far as tlm borders of Uganda. Kenya 
Protectors to (so named by Order in Council dated August 13, 1920) includes 
certain mainland dominions of the Sultan of Zanzibar, viz., a strip, extending 
10 miles inland along the coast from the German frontier to Kipini, the 
islands of the- Lamu Archipelago, and an area of 10 miles round the fort 
of Kismayu, these territories having been leased to Groat Britain for an annual 
rent of 17,000^. The colony and protectorate were formerly known as the 
East Africa Protectorate. On April 1, 1905, this was transferred from the 
authority of the Foieign Office to that of the Colonial Ofiice. By an Order 
ill Council dated November 9, 1906, the Protectorate was placed under the 
control of a Governor and Comrnamler-in -Chief. Bv Order in Couneil the 
Protectorate (except the Sultan of Zanzibar’s dominions) was annexed to the 
Crown, as from July 23, 1920, under the name of the Kenya Colony, and 
thus becomes a “Crown Colony.” An Order in Council of Oi*t<‘ber 22, 1906, 
constituted an Executive and a Legislative Council, the former consisting 
of 4 members, in addition to the Governor, the latter of 8 official and 4 
unofficial members. Urder an Ordinance of July, 1919, the Legislative 
Council is to consist of 11 elected representatives of the European community, 
three nominated members, two representing the Inilian population ami one the 
Arabs, and a sufficient number of official members to give a majoTity in the 
Council. Legislation is by Ordinances made by the Governor with the advice 
and consent of the Legislative Council. In 1908 foreign consular jurisdiction 
in the Zanzibar strip of coa.st was^transferreii to the Ibitish Crown. There 
are 8 provinces and a tract oi territory partiaPy organised lying to the north. 
The province.^ are as followsf Seyi die (capital Momhaifa), Ukamba (capital 
Nairobi), Tanaland (capital Lamu), Jubaland (capital Kismayn), Kenya 
(capital Nyeri), Naivasha (capital Naivasha), the Nyanza Province (capital 
Kisumu), iSTorthern Frontier District (capital Moyale). For administrative 
purposes the Colony is to be divided into white-settled areas under Resident 
Magistrates, and native reserves under Native Commissioners. 
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Area and Population. — The* territory has an area of 246,060 
square miles ; population estimated at 2,630,000. including 9,660 
Eurq.poans and 30,000 Asiatics. On the coast the Arabs and Swahilis 
predominate ; further inland are races speaking Bantu languages, 
and non- Bantu tribes such as the Masai, the Somali, and the 
Gallas. Mombasa is the largest town ; population about 40,000, 
of whom 0r>6 are Europeans. The harbour is situated on the eastern 
side of an island of the same name, and is the terminus of the Uganda 
Railway. Kilindiui harbour on the south-we^crn side of the island is 
the finest land-locked and sheltered harbour on the oast coast of Africa 
and is accessible to vessels of deep dilught. There is good warehouse 
accnmnmdation and a ])ier connected with the Uganda Railway. The two 
principal rivers in the North are the Tana and Juba which flow into the 
Indian Ocean. They are both navigable for about 400 miles by shallow- 
draught steamers. Nairobi, the capital and the headquarters of the 
administration, has 24.300 inhabitants, of whom about 2,930 are European 
and 8,000 Indian. Th. re are also 690 European farmers and 50,000 natives 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Nairobi. 

Religion, Instruction, Justice.— The prevailing religious beliefs 
are I'agan ; but on the coa.st Mohamedanism has made great progress. 
There are many Christian mission smdeties, British, French, Italian, 
Swedish, and American, several being Roman ("atholic. There Avere seven 
(iii'duding 3 European) Government schools in operation in 1919-20, with 
an average enrolment ol 733 pupils ; and a large iiumt»er of mission and 
native schools. T(»tal ex[)eijditure, 1919-20 : 294,000 rupees. The Sii{)reme 
Court is at Mombasa, and se.ssions are held at Nairobi, Naivasha, 
Kisumu, .and other places. District Courts presided over by magistrates are 
liehl in each district. In native cases local ideas and customs are considered. 
The legal status of slavery has been abolished throughout East Africa. 


Finance. — Revenue and expenditure for 6 years (Rs. 15= IZ. down to 
1919-20; 1920-21, Rs. 10=1/.): — 


Year 

Revenue i 

Expenditui-e 

Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1013-14 

1916-17 

1017-18 

£, * 

1,1 8.798 
1,633.783 ! 

1,3(;8,3'20 

£ 

1,115,89ft 

1 107 396 
1,490,571 

1918- 19 ! 

1919- 20 ! 

1020-21 

£ 

1,548,703 

1.79C.43‘> 

2,978,786 

f 

1,570.705 

2,024 St)l 
2,07(; 961 


In 1920-21 the expt^nditure included 16,045/. for Protectorate share of 
war ex})enscs ; grant-in-aid, nil. Of the revenue for 1920-21, customs 
accounted for 403,769/.; licences and internal revenue, 853,474/. ; posts and 
telegraphs, 139,349/. ; Government railways, 1,1 14,344/. ; rents, 60,093/. ; 
fees of court and other foes, 117,584/. Public debt, 1,147,655/. 

Agriculture and Mining. — Tlie agricultural products in the low- 
lying areas, where rainfall is sufficit-nt, are rice, cocoannts, cotton, simsira, 
groundnuts, cassava, .<“Ugar cane. A large field for development exist^^ in 
such ar* as, but there is a paucity of population in some districts. In the 
Highlands of the Cphmy where the temperature is moderate and the rainfall 
good pawpaw, banana, wheat and barley may be grown The acreage under 
maize is assuming large dimensions ; flax is an established crop ; coffee is 
popular and ]>io6table ; sisal growing, on large estate.^, is fully established. 
The ]>otentialitie3 of the country are great and await further development. 

Livestock thrive well on the Highlands, and losses from rinderpest and 
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tick-borne diseases are kept well untler control. The Dairying industry 
gives promise of si\pcess and extension. The Bacon industry has already 
supplied the needs for local consumption and an export trade has been 
started. 

The forest area extends over 3,200 square miles, of which the tropical forest 
covers about 183 squai% miles, the remainder being upland or highland, con- 
taining valuable timber trees. Near the coast are mangroves, and various 
rubber trees, besides ebony, copal, and other trees. The I'aveta forest is sup- 
posed to contain useful timbt4. The Scrub forest which covers a large lowland 
area is capable of being turned to useful purposes. The Tana and Juba rivers 
are bordered by trees of tro})ical grofth, and the Witu forest timber trees an^ 
furniture woods. But the valuable forests are within the highland area to the 
west and north of Nairobi The Kenya forests of about 625 squai e miles contain 
cedar, yellow woods, camphor, olive, and many other useful species. The 
Aberdare forests (about 750 square miles) contain abundance of similar 
trees. The Man forest (about 1,200 square miles) is incompletely surveyed, 
but is known to contain many excellent timber trees. The forest on Mount 
Elgon (about 50 square miles) is little known. 

The mineral resources are not yet fully explored. There are large deposits 
of natron in the Kift Valley, particularly at Lake Magadi. Diatomite also 
occurs in largo quantities in the same rot!ion. Gold has been discovered in 
the Masai Iteservo, but has not yet been jiroved. Graphite and marble are 
found in the metamorpliic rocks in various localities, and limestone is worked 
at various places for building purposes. Mangane^:^ is found in the sand- 
stones near the coast ; ojials have been found in some of the streams on the 
we.st side of the Kift Valiev, but up to now have not been considered of 
commercial importance, Cassiterite, galena, copper, bitumen, kaolin and 
agate liave l)(3en reported in various parts of the country, but have not 
been fully investigated. Mica occurs south of Mount Kenya, and during 
the War about ten tons were exported for the Minister of Munitions. No 
activity now exists in this direction. 

Commerce, Shipping, Communications, ftc.—Tniports (excluding 

government stores and treasure) and exjiorts (including those also of Uganda 
and the (^ongo), and tlie gross tonnage entered and cleared (excluding coasting 
trade) (before 1920-21, Rs. 15 = U, ; 1920-21, Rs. 10 = IL) 


Years 

Imiiorts 

Exports 

Customs 

Tonnage entered 
and cleared 


£ 

£ 

£ 


1913-14 

2,147,937 

1,182,876 

196,197 

3,565,795 

1916-17 

3,024,123 

1,613,853 

311,496 

1,441,877 

1917-18 

2,809,681 

1,741,939 

254,256 

1,170,472 

1918-19 1 

3,397,810 

2,498,574 

270.561 

922,653 

1919-20 j 

3,119,536 

3.563.724 

275,039 

i 1,805,969 

1920-21 ! 

6,911,858 

5,(i60,92) 

6,503 

1 1,684,995 


In 1920-21 the chief impoTts were: cotton piece ^oods, ],353,490L; 
machinery and parts thereof, 649,628L; vehicles and parts thereof, 468,014L; 
building materials, 377,53H. ; provisions, 355,327/.; grain and flour, 
318,916/,; implements, agricultural. 291,205/.; tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes, 
:261,099/. ; oil, petroleum,. 219,999/. ; spirits, wines, ale and beer, 216,483/. ; 
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sugar, 215,551/.; bags ami sacks, 146,863/.; iron and steel manufactures, 
121^979/.; cutlery and hardware, 113,230/. ; statiunery# and printing paptr, 
95,f46/ ; haberdashery and wearing apparel, 80,102/. 

Of imports, 1920-21, 3,516,075/. came from the United Kingdom ; 
1,824,303/. from British Possnssions ; 577,976/. from the United States 
of America ; 241,909/. from Holland, and 100,745/. Iroin France. 

Chief cx])orts, 1920-21 (including those from Uganda, and the Congo) : 
cotton, 3,195,261/. (mostly from Fganda); hiiles and skins, 149,339/.; car- 
bonate of soda 107, 1 66/. ; fibres, 205,710/.; coffee, 574,884/.; grain and oil 
seeds, 275,789/. ; copra, 13,682/. ; ivory, 35,458/. ; cbillies, 13,735/.; rub])er, 
20,509/.; wool, 13,345/. • 

Of exports, 1920-21, 2,957,304/. went to the United Kingdom; 1,497,677/. 
to British Pos-essions ; 257,412/. to France ; 55,399/. to Italy; 75,712/. 
to the United States. 

Tonnage entered and cleared, 1919-20, 911,018. Communication between 
the ports of Kenya is kept up by small steamers owned by Messrs. Cawasji 
Dinshaw Brothers at Aden. 

The Mombasa- Victoria (Uganda) Railway is a State railway, length 
618 miles, gauge 39*33 inches. The construction cost to March 31, 1921, 
was 7,099,70.'^/. A line is projected from Nakuru, on the Uganda Railway, 
to Tiioho, on the Uasiu Gishu plateau, a setilement 100 miles north of the 
main railway line. There is a telegraph along the line, and ten steamers 
on the Lake in connection with the railway. In 1920-21 258,997 tons of 
goods, exclusive of rai^r* ay material, and 708,668 [lassengers were carried; 
revenue, 1,114,826/. ; expenditure, 958,909/. The country is fairly well 
provided with roads and tracks. 

The Post Office of the Colony and Protectorate (exclusive of the Uganda 
Post Ortice, which is worked by the Kenya Post Office) received and 
despatched 4,914,000 letters, packets, &c., and 319,000 telegrams during 
the year 1920-21. The telegraph system has 3,952 miles of wire (exclusive 
of Uganda). A cable ronn(*ets Mombssa with Zanzibar. 

The currency is controlL d by the E^st African Currency Board, Loudon, 
who maintain a stal)le rate of sterling exchange. Until recently the Indian 
rupee vvas in use, but it has been demoneti‘'ed and a shilling (20 — 1/. ) 
introduced as the standard coin, which is legal tender for any amount. There 
are subsidiary silver 50 and 25 cent pieces, and 10, 5, and 1 cent pieer s of 
other metals. British sovereigns and notes arc not legal tender. Notes 
issued in Zanzibar are not interchangeable with those issued in Kenya nor 
are German rupees, in use in the late German East Africa, legal tender. 

Governor and 0 ommander -in- Chief , — Major-General Sir E. Northey, 
K.C.M.G,, C.B. 

Chief Secretary to the QovernmenU — Sir C. C. Bowring, K. B.E., C.M.G. 


TANGANYIKA TEREITORY (LATE GERMAN EAST AFRICA). 

r 

Governmeilt. — German East Africa was conquered in 1918. As the 
conquest of the Territory proceeded, Civi? Administration was established 
pari pasm and the whole Colony passed under the effective control of 
the present Administration in the beginning of 1919, when the forces 
engaged in military operations were finally evacuated. The country has been 
divided between the British and Belgians, and is to be administered under 
mai\dates approved by the League of Nations. The official designation of the 
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sphere under British occupation is now “Tanganyika Territory with head- 
quarters at Dar-es-}^laam. 

Undt^r an Order in Council, dated July 22, 1920, the Territory is admin- 
istered by a Governor, who is assisted by an Executive <'oum il, all of whose 
members will be nominated. There is no plovi^io^ for the ref»resentation 
of white settlers, but the Governor is enjoined to respect native Ihws and 
custom unless tliey arc opposed to justice or morality Kighrs in nr in 
relation to any public lands vest in the Governor, but the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies may appoint, if he sees fit, another trustee or trustees 
to exorcise such right. ^ 

Area and Population, — The Sultan of Zanzibar’s rights over th« 
narrow strip of coast territory were acquired by Germany in 1890 for a 
payment ol 4,000,000 marks. Estimated area, 365,000 sciuare miles. The 
country has a coast line of about 500 miles, extending from the mouth of 
the Uinba to the m<uith of the Rovunia River. Dar-es-Salaam is the capital. 

The native population consists mostly of tribes of mixed Bantu race, 
and was enumerated for the whole aioa formerly under German adminis- 
tration at 7,659,898 (January 1, 1913), the coloured population (other than 
native) being 14,898. Tiie thickly populated provinces of Ruanda and 
Urundi are now under Belgian administration, so that the native population 
of Tanganyika Territory is approxima'ely 4,000,000. Accoidnig to German 
law every native born after 1905 is free, but a mild serfdom was continued 
under German rule. The total white population is ^447. 

Education,— The work of educational reconstruction began in 1919, 
and the appointment of a Director was made in 1920. There are now some 
45 Government schools in the Territory, attended by about 3,500 children 
under 71 native teachers. Ttiero are no European teachers at present on tiie 
stair. There are both Protestant and Roman Catholic missionary societies 
working in the Territory. 

Defence. — Three battalions of the King’s African Rifles are stationed in 
the Territory. 

Resources. — The forests of the Tajiganika Territory are most numerous 
in the north on the shares and islands of Lake Victoria Nyanza, in the 
north-east on Mount Kdimaiijaro and other mountains in the Arusha district, 
in the east along the Parc and Usambara ranges in the Ulugnru and Nguu 
mountains, and in the coast districts of Ruhji. Kihva, and Lindi. The 
total area under foiest is approximately 2,700,000 a'-rcs, of which about 
2 , 170,000 acres are included in the Government forest reserves. The 
number of timber producing species is large and includes the following — > 
Conifers : Cedar, jnniperus procera, an-i twm species of yellow wood. Hard 
woods: Chlorophora excelsa (lesembling Burma teak), ocotea usambarensis, 
pterocarpus bussei, parinarium holstii, pygeum afiicanum, and nfzelia 
cuanzensis. Ebo»ty is plentiful near the coast, and gutn copal and wdld 
rubber exist. Bamboo and baobab forests are found, and may prove suitable 
for the manufacture of paper-])nlp. • 

There are a number of plantations of coco-palms, coffee (on the higher 
lands!, caoutchouc, sugar, cdltou, cardamom, cinchoflef. Fibre plants, 
especially sisal, are successfully cultivated. 

In 1912 there were 43,617 cattle and 41,647 sheep and goats in the posses- 
sion of Europeans, and 3,950,250 cattle and 6,398,300 sheep and goats in 
the possession of natives. Present numbers, about 3,000,000 cattle and 
6,000,000 sheep and goats. « 
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Minerals known to exist within fhe Protectorate are : Coal, iron, gold, 
lead, copper, mica, and salt. Agates, topaz, moonstones, tourmalin, s^nd 
qu?.rtz crystals are found, and garnets in large quantities. 

Finance. — The revenue of the Territory for the year ending March 31, 
1921, was 1,2H2,844/. (made up of ordinary revenue p46,844Z., and gi^ant-in- 
aid 316,000/ ), and the expenditure was 1,389,354/. The revenue of German 
East Afri(;a for the year 1914 was put at 825,500/., and the expenditure at 
1,188,500/. 

Trade and Shipping. — The imports in 1 919-20 were valued at 
1,158,000/., and in li''20-21, at 1,728^714/. ; the exports were valued at 
1,426.000/. in 1919-20, and at 1,282,459/. in 1920-21. The chief exports 
in 1920-21 were: Sisal (11,984 cwt., 864,448/.), cotton (1,147,912 lbs., 
119,255/.), hides (14,726 cwts., 66,844/.), skirs (2,738 cwts., 29,634/.), 
copra (69,834 cwts , 103,772/.), cotfee (33,086 cwts., 88,683.), ghee (14,966 
cwts., 68,137/.), wax (4,772 cwts., 23,583/.), ground-inits (67,377 cwts., 
79,536/.), giain (1,227,476 cwts , 153,171/.), simsiin (17,912 cwU.. 26,494/.), 
rubber (2,81^7 cwts., 13,77l/-)j ivory (189 cwts., 18,254/.). The chief 
impoits ill 1920-21 weie: Cotton juece-goods (762,923/.), rice (8,692/.), other 
foodstuffs (193,599/.), kerosene (39,789/.), cigaivttos (41,739/.), tobacco 
(38,612/.), spirits (38,702/.), wines and beer (20,100/.). 

In 1920-21, 129 steamers (exclusive of coastal boats) of 408,632 tons, and 
1,915 vessels (dhows) of 40,093 tons, entered the various ports from places 
beyond the Territory. 

The chief seaports are Dar-es- Salaam, Tanga, Bagamoyo, Pangani, Kilwa, 
Limb, and Mikiiidaiii, but few of these are accessible to ocean-going vessels, 
though gradual improvements are being introduced. 

Communications. — Motor transport is at present possible on only a 
few good roads, but the expansion of trade will, in course of time, necessitate 
the construction of roads suitable for motor traflic and the establishment of 
motor transport servi(;es to act as feeders to the railways. 

There are two railway lines in the Protectorate — the Tanga railway from 
Tanga to New Moshi (220 mihs), commenced in 1905 and completed in 
February, 1912, and the Central Railway (780 miles) from Dar-es-Salaam to 
Kigoma, completed in February, 1914. The ports of Lake Victoria are 
served by the steamers of the Uganda Marine ; those on Lake Nyasa by the 
Nyasa Government steamers ; and a 15elgian service, together with a small 
steamer belonging to tlie Tanganyika Territmy Goverment, maintains 
communications on Lake Tanganyika. Dar-es-Salaam is in telegraphic com- 
munication with the coast towns, Zanzibar, Mombasa, and many inland 
centres. 

There are 43 post offices and telegraph stations. 

The Oerniau ruoec (10 — 1/.) is current. Four bauks, with numerous 
branches, are operating. 

Governor and Commander-in-Chief — Sir 11. A. Byatt, K.C.M.G. 

Chief Secretary— k. C. Hollis, C. M.G., C.B.E. 

THE UGANDA PROTECTORATE. 

The territorissiuow comprised within th;s Protectorate came under British 
influence in 1 890, and a portion of them wa.s for a time administered by the 
Im}>erial British East African Company. In 1894 a British Protectorate was 
declared over the king<ioin of Uganda and some of the adjoining territories. 
The present limits are approximately as follows ; — On the north, the Uganda- 
Sudan boundary ; on the east, a line drawn down the middle of Lake Rudolf, 
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and along the west boundary of the* Colony of Kenya and the eastern 
shares of Lake Victoria ; on the south by Tanganyika Territory (late 
German East Africa^ ; and on the west by the eastern boundary of ^the 
Belgian Congo. Within these boundaries lie part of the Victoria Nyanza, 
part of Lake Edward, the whole of Lake George, lialf of Lake Albert, 
the whole of Lake Kil)ga, the whole of Lake Salisbury, part of Lake 
Rudolf, and the course of the Nile from its exit from Lake Victoria to 
Niiuule, where the Egyptian Sudan commences. Total area 110,300 
square miles, including It, 169 square miles of water. For adminis- 
trative purposes it is divided into 5 provinces : (1) the Eastern Province, 
comprising the districts of Bustga, Bukedi, Teso, Lango, Karamoja, 
and Lobor ; (2) the Rudolf Province, comprising the districts of Turkwel,* 
Turkana, and Dabossa (this province is at present only partially adminis- 
tered, and the question of its transfer to the administration of Kenya 
Colony 19 under conshleration ; (3) the Northern Province, comprising the 
districts of Bunyoro, Gulu, Chua, and West Nile; (4) the Western Province, 
comprising the districts of Toro, Ankole, and Kigezi ; and (5) Buganda 
Province, with islands in Lake Victoria, comprising the districts of Mengo, 
Masaka, Mubendi, and Entebbe. Owing to sleeping sickness the islands 
of Lake Victoria were entirely depopulated, and the inhabitants, numbering 
about 20,000, settled on the mainland in fly- free districts. After extensive 
clearing operations the work of repopulating these islands has been 
commenced. 

With the exception of the Rudolf Province, the v^ljolc Protectorate is now 
under oirect administration ; but the native kings or chiefs, whose rights are 
in some cases regulated by treaties, are encouraged to conduct the government 
of their own subjects. The province of Buganda is recognised as a native 
kingdom under a “ Kabaka,” with the title of “ His Highness ” ; the present 
Kabaka being H.H. Daudi Chwa, grandson of the celebrated Mutesa. He 
is assisted in the government by three native ministers and a Lukiko, 
or native assembly. In Buganda, and in Bunyoro, Ankole and Toro, also 
ruled over by native “ Kings,” purely native matters are dealt with by the 
various Lukikos, but in serious cases there is an appeal to higher courts. 
For Europeans and non-natives justice is administered by bis Majesty’s 
courts. The principal British representative is the Governor, who makes 
Ordinances for the administration of justice, the raising of revenue, and 
other purposes. 

There are local and special courts of justice, and a High Court with 
civil and criminal jurisdiction. The appeal court consists of the judges 
of the High Courts of the Colony of Kenya, Uganda, Nyasaland, and 
Zanzibar. In 1920, there were 2,780 criminal cases tried, 116 of which 
were cases of serious crime. There is an armed constabulary force, under 
a British Commissioner of Police and British officers. There is also a 
volunteer reserve of Europeans. 

The total population of Uganda (December, 1920) was estimated as 
3,071,608, composed as follows: Natives, 3,064,73.5: Asiatics, 5,604 ; 
Europeans, 1,269. Among the natives approximately 785,000 belong to the 
intelligent, civilised Bagaiida, a raef.- converted to Christianity by British 
and French missionaries. Educational work is undertaken by the various 
Missionary Societies, who receive^grants towards scholarships, &c., f<>r stmlcnts 
and teachers. The attendance at the Mission Schools in 1920 was 55,600 
boys and 24,100 girls. About 1,700,000 natives speak Bantu languages ; 
there are a few Congo pygmies living near the Semliki river ; the rest of 
the natives belong to the Masai, Nilotic, and Sudanese groups. 

Cotton is the principal product, and is grown almost entirely by natives. 
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The area under cultivation in 1920 '•svas estimated at about 207,100 acres. 
Other products are colTee, Para rubber, cocoa, oil-seeds. There are valuable 
forests. 

^In 1919-20 total exports, 1,828,.^37/. ; in 1920 (9 months), 4,134,136Z. ; 
the impoi’t figures are now merged in those of the Colony ot Kenya. The 
export trade, which ks increasing, is mainly in cottoif*, 3, 7 7 8, 93 IJ,, in 1920 : 
cotfee, 90,362/. ; chillies, 10,361/. ; oil seed.s, 59,604/. ; rubber, 28,767/. ; 
ivory, 61,452/. ; hides and skins, 93,008/. The trade is chiefly with Great 
Britain, the United States, and India. v 

The revenue and expemliture for 6 years were : — 


Year 

lltivenue 

Grail t-iu- 
aid 

1 '! 

Kxpciifliture'! Year 

ii ‘ 

Revenue 

1 Grant-in- 
aid 

Exjienditure 


£ 

£ 

^ £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1913-14 

266.559 

85,000 

290,180 1 1918-10 

351,834 

— 

323,601 

1916-17 

315,45S 

— 

2S5.072 11019-20 

496,548 

— 

465,117 

1017-18 

326,366 

i — 

202,013 li 1020 » 

777,084 


692.780 


1 Last U months. 


In 1920 the poll-tax amounted to 398,338/., and customs to 161,118/. 
Debt, 406,202/. 

The headquarters of the British Admin istratiou is at Entebbe; the native 
capital of Biiganda is at Mengo, Kamjiala. Nile steamers from Khaitum 
ply to Rejaf, which i.s about eight days march from Nimule, the Sudan port of 
the Lake Albert Marinfe Service. A regular steamer service is maintained by 
the Uganda Railway Administration between Kisunni, the railway terminus, 
and Plntebbe, Port Bell, and Jinja, the principal Uganda ports on Lake 
Victoria. The Busoga Railway Marine, which, with the Busoga Railway, is 
controlled by the Uganda Railway, deals with the traffic oi> Lake Kioga. There 
are two steamers and a large number of lighters on that waterway. An 
additional steamer and subsidiary craft ^ily on Lake Albert and the Nile 
between Butiaba, Nimule and the Belgian Port of Kasenye at the South of 
Lake Albert. The Busoga Railway of the same gauge as the Uganda 
Railway, 62 miles in length, runs from Jinja (on Lake Victoria) to 
Namasagali, a point on the Nile below the rapids. It was formally 
opened for business on January 1, 1912. This railway was built to deal 
with the cotton output in the regions round Lake Kioga, and connects 
that lake with Lake Victoria There is a railway from Port Boll to Kam- 
pala, 7‘i miles in length. There is a fleet of government motor vans. 

In June, 1912, East Africa received a loan of 500,000/. from the Imperial 
Government. Uganda’s share amounted to 125,000/. and was devoted to 
the con.struction of tlic P^rt Bell -Kampala railway, and to the improvement 
of corniiiunications in the Eastern Province, with a view to dealing more 
effectively with cotton transport. 

Mail services by motor and relays of runners radiate from Entebbe, Kam- 
pala and Jinja. Money and postal orders and parcel post exchange systems 
are working in most districts. The Sudan -Egyptian telegraph and telephone 
system is established to Rejaf. The Uganda telegrapli line is extended 
to Mutir and to Nimule, 89 miles from Rejaf. The length of telegraph 
line in the Protectorate is (1920) 1,233 miles, with 25 telegraph offices. 
Telephone exchanges are instalh d at Entebbe. Kampala, and Jinja, 

The currency was based on the rupee (originally valued at Is 4(/., but in 
1920 at 2s ), and consisted of siU cr rujiees, with a subsidiary coinage of silver 
50 and 25 cent pieces, and nickel 10 cent, 5 cent, 1 cent, and J cent pieces. 
The shilling has been introduced and standardised. Both florins (2^.) and 
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rupees are current for flie present. E. •ifrica Government currency notes of 
500, 100, 50, 20, 10, 5, and one florin, are also in circulation. New cental 
coins were issued dvA’ing 1907-08. The Savings Bank had 10,513Z. deposits 
and 588 depositors on Decern her 31, 1920. The National Bank of Iffdia 
(Limited) has branches at Entebbe, Kampala, Jinja, and the Standard 
Bank of South Alrica l^as openc<l branches at Kampala and Jinja. 

Governor and Commander -in-Oh.ief , — Sir R. T. Coryndon, K.C.M.G. 

Chief Secretary. — E. B. Jarvis, C.M.G. 



ZAl^ZIBAR. 

Situation and Area. — The Island of Zanzibar is situated in 6® Sf 
latitude, and is separated from the mainland by a channel 22^ miles across 
at its narrowest part. It is the largest coralline island on the African coast, 
being 48 miles long by 15 broad, and having an area of h40 square miles. 
To the north-east, at a distance of some 30 miles, lies the Island of Pemba 
in 5° S. latitude. It is smaller than Zanzibar, being 40 miles long by 10 
broad, ami having an area of 380 square miles. 

Constitution and Government— The Sultan, Seyyid Khalifa bin 
Harub, K.C M.G., K.B.E. (born 1879), succeeded on the abdication of his 
brother-in-law, Ali bin Hamoud bin Mahomed, December 9, 1911. The 
Governnient is administered by a High Cominissioner and a British Resident, 
who aro appoiiitc^d by commissions under 11 is Majesty’s Sign Manual and 
Signet, and exercise their functions under the Zanzil-tfi^Order-in -Council, 1914. 

Legislation consists of certain British and Indian Statutes and also of 
Decrees of His Highness the Sultan, which latter are binding on all persons 
when countersigned by the British R* sid^-nt under the Order-in-Council. 

There is a Council for the Protectorate, which exercises functions of an 
advisory and consultative nature, and consists of his Highness the Sultan ast 
President, the British Resident as Vice-President, and three official and 
four unofficial members. 

It was during the sixteenth century tliat the Arabs of the East Coast 
sought the assistance of the Imams of Muscat to drive out the Portuguese. 
On the ruins of the Portuguese power arose that of the Imams of Muscat. 
The allegiance to Muscat, however, was of a more or less nominal character 
until Seyyid Said, after having subdued his enemies on the nuiinland, 
transferred his capital to Zanzibar in 1832. On his death in 1856 the 
African possession were, under an aibitration by Lord Canning (then 
Governor-General of India), declared independent of the (larent stiito. In 
1890 the supremacy of the British interests in the Islands of Zanzibar and 
Pemba was recognised by France and Germany, and they were declared a 
British Protectorate in accordance wuth conventions by which Great Britain 
waived all claims to Madagascar in favour of France and ceded Heligoland to 
Germany. In the same year the mainland possessions which extemled over 
the coast of East Afrh a. Warslieikh in 3° N. latitude to Tunghi Bay lO*" 42' S. 
latitude, w’erc coded to Italy, Great Britain, and Germany, respectively, Great 
Britain and Italy paying rent for the Jerritories under their protection, while 
Germany acquired the Sultan’s rights by the payment of a sum of 2O0,00OL 
At a later date Italy also acquired similar rights by payment of a sum of 
144,000/. In 1891, a regular Government was formed for Zanzibar with a 
British representative as first minister. In 1906 the Imperial Government 
assumed more direct control over the Protectorate and reorganised the 
Government. On July 1, 1913, the control of the Protectorate was trans- 
ferred Irom the Foreign Office to the Colonial Office, legal effect being given 
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to the change in the following yeaf. In July, 1920, the Sultanas coast 
dominions were named ‘ Kenya Protectorate/ 

^Population, Religion, Education, &c.— The population of Zanzibar 
and Pemba, according to the Census of 1910, was 196,733. Zanzibar, 
113,624 ; Pemba, 83,109. The registered birth r^e in 1920 was 27 per 
1,000 for Zanzibar and 23 for Pemba ; and the death’ rate 27 and 17 ivspec- 
tively. The Arabs, about 10,000, are the principal landlords and employers 
of labour. The black population is mostly S.wahili, but there are repre- 
sentatives of nearly every African tribe. There are about 270 Europeans, 
most of whom are English, and abou.t 12,800 British Indian subjects, 
through whose hands almost the whole trade of East Africa passes. Zanzibar 
town has a population of 35,000. 

Most of the natives are Mohammedans (Sunnis of the Shafi school); the 
Sultan and relatives are of the Ibadhi sect There are 3 Christian Missions : 
the Universities Mission to Central Africa (Cl urch of England), the Catholic 
Mission (Roman Catholic), and the Friends’ Industrial Mission. 

There are Government schools mainly for Moslems, with a course of in- 
struction extending over seven years. Ediicatjon is voluntary and free. 
There are a number of mission sch**ols, Indian schools supported by different 
communities for the children of their sects, private schools and a non- 
sectarian school. The total number of children attending these .schools in 
1920 was 2,241. 

There are two Government hospitals, one for Europeans and one for 
Government subordinaftJ employees and poor natives, in Zanzibar, and one 
in Pemba. 

Justice. — For the administration of justice in Zanzibar, one Court, his 
Britannic Majesty’s, consisting of a Judge and one or more Assistant 
Judges, deals with all actions to which a British, or British protected, 
person or tlie subject of a foreign Power i.s a party, and otliers, the 
Sultan’s Local Courts, deal with cases in which the subjects of the Sultan 
are alone concerned. The total number of convictions in 1920 was 2,436 
(1,682 in 1919). 

Appeal lie.s to H.M.'s Court of Appe.al for Eastern Africa, many of the cases tried being 
cases affecting British Indians, in whose hands i.s a large pioportion of the trade of 
Zanzibar. The British Court has also certain Admiralty jurisdiction by virtue of the 
Zanzibar Order in Council, 1914. 

The Multan’s Courts, un<lcr the general superintendence of H.M. Judge, administer 
justice in the town of Zanzibar bv two Euro]»ean Mai^ustrates a-ssisted bv Arab Kathis. 
In Pe < ba, and the country districts, criminal or civil cases are tried by a Magistrate 
or a District lominissioner, or Assistant District Commissioner. The final appeal, in all 
cases, lies to the British Judge sitting as Sultan’s Judge. 


Finance. — The revenue and expenditure for 6 years were as follows : — 


Year 

Revenue 

from 

Customs 

Total 1 

Revenue | 
(excluding I 
loans) 

1 

Expenditure 

Year 

Revenue 

from 

Customs 

Total 
Revenue 
(excluding! 
loans) ■ 

Expen- 

dituro 

1913 » 

1916 

1917 

£ 

167,363 
156.935 
156,620 i 

£ 

275.126 
281,162 
297,746 1 

1 

£ " 
248,356 
280,203 
259,961 

1 

1 1918 
! 1919 1 

1920 

£ 

222,442 

225,044 

102,575 

£ 

387..S71 
407 605 
830,212 

£ 

271,874 

823.418 

403,808 


• Pre-war. 

Besides Customs, the chief sources of revenue in 1920 were : interest 
on investments, 83,1802. ; railway and electricity department, 18,8662. j 
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agricultural departmont, 17,078/. ; court fees, fines, etc., 54,635/. ; rent, 
lijitish East Africa, 11,000/.; shipping, 13,840/.; rent of Government pro- 
perty, land and lionses/10, 030/. The chief heads of expenditure ill i020 
were; public works department, 69,384/. ; shipping, 38,187/. ; police and 
pri.sons, 17,195/.; railway and electricity department, 22,002/.; judicial 
department, 12,231/. agricultural department, 24,011/.; district offices, 
15,362/. ; medical, 25,968/. ; pen.sions, 15,000/. 

Public debt at end of 1920, 100,000/. ; sinking fund, 63,913/. 

Production and Industry. — The clove industry is by fiir the most 
important in the Protectorate, the fslands of Zanzibar and Pemba yielding 
tli(3 bulk of tbo world’s supply. It is estimated that there are in both 
islands about 48,000 acres under cloves and about 4-^ million trees in bearing, 
tlie average output of recent years being 14 million lbs. The exports in 
1920 were 77,000 cwts. The large plantations are chiefly owned by Arabs, 
but many natives possess small holdings. The coconut industry ranks next 
in importance after cloves, the conditions in botli islands being favourable 
to the growth of the tree and its nnt-beariiig j)ropcrlies. It is estimated 
that there are al)out 55,000 acres under cultivation and million treo.s in 
botli islands. The export of copra, which is steadily increasing, amounted 
in 1920 to 12,654 tons. Much is jiroduced by the small grower or trader, 
neither of whom possesses proper drying facilities, with a result that the 
quality of tlie product compares unfavourably with tliat of Cochin ami 
Ceylon. •• 

The manufactures are pottery, coir fibre and rope, soap, oil (coconut and 
simsim), jewellery, and mats. Tliere arc no mines in the Protectorate, 

Commerce, — The total imports, exports, and shipping for 6 years, 
were : — 


Years 

Imports 

Exports 

Shipping entered (gross tonnage) 

(Including bullion 
and si>ecie) 

(Including bullion 
and specie) 

British ' 

Total 




Tons - 

Tons 

1913 (pre-war) 

1,103,318 

1,048,866 

585,531 i 

1,502,920 

1916 

1,259,8-20 1 

1,052,107 

853,570 1 

547,543 

1917 

1,700,094 

1,848,792 

314,224 

405,180 

1918 

2,300,390 

2, 133, .597 

250,003 i 

378,395 

1019 

i 1,934,109 

2,444.011 

390,019 1 

582,805 

1020 

1 2,738,095 

1 

j 3,011,180 

420,885 1 

590,214 


1 Rupees converted at 15 per £. prior to 1920, and lU per .C in 1920, 


Chief articles of import and export : — 



Imports 

(1919) 

Imports 

(1920) 

Exports 

(1919) 

Export, 

(ISI-.’O) 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs 

Piece goods .... 

87 ^7,884 

63,17,450 

i 77,7/>,5S7 

60,95,517 

Rice and Grain .... 

81,95,231 

41,. 54, 499 

: 8,70,224 

0,12,980 

Chillies 




31,224 

27,813 

Cloves 





1,1.3.89,431 

58,. 58, 377 

Clove. stems .... 

__ 



3,70,182 ; 

5,46,080 

Copra 

18,13,122 

10,70,075 

06,31,720 ; 

53,54,338 

Tobacco (European) . 

8,96,043 

11,26,310 

5,37,524 ! 

I 5,81,660 

Ghee 

7,24,957 

8,41,030 

— 

1 


o 
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Import.s 

(l9Ht) 

Iin})orts ! 
(1020) 1 

Experts 

^1010) 

Expoits 

(1920) 


IN. 

IN. 1 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Gniccric.s 

7, (30, 0-1 5 
10,77,808 

8,42,44.3 

1 

__ 

8n<.;ar 

7,S6,778 

2,98,703 

3,14,022 

IN iiol and Petroleum 

8,00,12(3 

7, 80, .320 

8,70,097 

7,87,077 

Hardwai'o ..... 

4,71,823 

0,47,140 ! 

— 

— 

Hides and .Skins 

— 

— %. 

:l 10,732 

4,43,033 

Fleur 


3,M),720 

' _ 

Ivory 

2,08,00',) 

4,:!8,.S82 

4,57,312 

3,85,323 

i 

2,'.)-’,:.:{0 

* 4,20,s08 ! 

1 

-A 

Siiii.sim ..... 

' O.OO.Oiaj 

8,0] , N78 

8,93,121 

1,72,807 

Sjdi-its .... 

8, 78, 20-3 ! 

8,28,0.30 ! 

’ 8,0(1,517 

1,32,400 

Dried tlsl\ and shark lies . 

8,o:yf;s.'3 

2!io! 784 i 

1 — 

— 

Chdl'ec (raw) .... 

.S.'),i20 

l,0u,281 ! 

! 

— 

(Nd ton (raw) . . . . , 

12,88,222 

1,.30J28 ’ 

' 10, .*1,380 

1.00,601 

Wax , 

2,27,1*71 

1,(10.740 

i 4,24,214 

1,00,79(3 

-oap 1 

i,:u>,822 

;30,803 ! 

1 

i 3, O', 088 

-1,43.17.3 

The di.strihiUiun of trade 

in 1920 wa.s 

as follows 

- 



Prinei]tal Cuunli ies 

1 .1 porl.s 

1 hci e- 

t'l OIU 

Exports 

Iherelo 

i Prineij al Connlri('.^. 

OCX,..., -is 

rnm.' 


Rs. 

i; . 

i 

IN. Rs. 

India and !>i’,rina 

M,3U772 

72, s. 8,100 

1 hddii of SoUlh A fi ie:i. 

3,31,393 ; 0,28, 787 

'raii.e.aiiy ika 'I'e lite! y 

, 37,10 709 

Cl, 7.3, O'. '0 

, United Stale, s 

1,8 1.131 ;i(),44,7i'.1 

United Kingdom 

; 4»;,o7,02} 

-12,84,101 

, Italy .... 

53,324 8.75,383 

Kenya C()l'niy 

' 32,80,^.30 

: 2*7 3 1,201 

! M.al;.a Island 

3,21,0(10 2,00,017 

l'’ran(‘(! 

00,132 

30,08,881 

I1ali:in f a.st Afriea 

3.38,381 ; 2.00,218 

Portuguese Iknst A f i icu 

:*,21,231 

; 3,71,007 

! Holl.and 

.3,77i.3V0 i 1,05,2.73 

]V[;tduj.'ascar 

; 8,00,7 44 

' 1 1,58,241 

! Stimalia 

; 0,82,7.31 i 

1 1 


Imports iuto tl.ui Uiiited lvii)<^'dom from ZaoziI)ar (liiitish Board of 'i’rade 
Returns) 965,000/., includini.^ 66,000/. raw hides, 171,000/. nuts and 

kernels 525,000/. spices. Total irn])oits, 1921, ‘128,115/. Exports of British 
domestic pr( (iuct.s to Zanzileir (1920), 392,000/., ineludin^^ 141,000/. cottons, 
6,000/. a})parel, 9,000/. soup, 54,000/. tohacro, 31,000/. iron and iron and 
steel maiiu fact arcs ; chemicals, 4,000/. ; machinery, 7,000/. ; spirits, 11,000/. 
Total exports, 1921, 285,338/. 

Shipping and Comniimications, &C.--The port of Zanzibar is one of 
the linest in Afiie.i and was for long a main centre of commerce between 
India, Arabia, and the mainland. Of laic years, however, the importance 
of Zanzibar as a port of tran.shipmeiit and distriljiiting centre lias largely 
decreased owing to tbc development of the mainland, to the opening up of 
the coast ports to direct steamship service with Knrope, and to llie transfer 
to A<leii of the seat of trade with tfie Beiuulir Coast. Recent ligures, 
nevertheless, tend to indicate that the Island will eontinue by reason of its 
geographical ])Ositi(>n lo retain control of thio local traihe. 

Tlic Biitish India Stciaiii Navigation Company and the Union Castle 
Steamship Coinp.iny jnaintaiii monthly .services between hondon-Zanzibar- 
Durbau and Sontlmnipton -Zanzibar- Durban respectively, the Chm-Kllerman- 
Ilarrison Lino between Clasgow-Liverpool-Zauzibar-Bcira (cargo only), 
the Compagnie des Mcssagerie.s Maritirnes between Marseilles-Zanzibai' 
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Ma<1agascar, the Italian Royal Mail Service ( (or 1 nightly) between Genoa- 
Zanzibar- Durban 5 and the Portuguese Governinent (periodical services) 
between Lisbon ainf tlieir Last and Wt^st African Colonies, via Suez C^nal 
and the Cape, and tlnu’e is also tln^ SeaiKlinavia East Africa Line. Tlio 
Rritisli India Steam Navigation Company also Jiiaintain a service twice 
a month between lJoi%ibay-Zanzi1)ar-Durhaii, and there are local services 
between Zanzibar- Mombasa- Aden and the Benadir Coast. Tlie Government 
possesses two steamers whifdi maintain regular weekly connection with. 
J’emba, as well as making call^ at Mombasa, Tanga, l)ar es-Salaam, and Mafia. 

Ocean-going shipjnng dealt with in 1920, 92t3,75d tons (172 vessels); 
coastwise, 100,810 tons (103 vessel.sf; dhows, 91,243 tons entered and 90,990 
tons cleared. 

Tliere is cable communication with Europe either via Aden or via Durban. 

There arc 75 miles of roads throngliout the Island of Zanziliar suitable 
for motor traflic. A light railway runs north from the town to Bububii 
seven miles distant. 

The Government maintains wireles.s stations in Zanzibar and Pemba, 
ami a tcle[)hone system in the town of Zanzibar, whicli is connected wdth 
tlie District and AgilcuUnral stations in the eauiiitiy. TJicre arc seven post- 
oliices in tlie two islands, d’otal iiiun)»er of aiticics dealt with at the ])ost 
cdlice in 1920 was <537,729 (letters, 480, S18) ; in 1919, 505, 048 (324,792 
letters). The Post Oilice Savings Bank wa.s started in 1907. At the end of 
1920 tlicre were 1,135 depositors, wdth 7,510k on deposit. 

Tlie Briiisli Indian lupcc is universally curren^4 curreney notes of 5 to 
500 ru{a ('s are in circulation. The value of notes in circulation on December 
31, 1920, was 35,57,490 ru[)ecs. Seyyidioh co[iper ])i(‘e are legal tender 
lip to 04 [lice (— one rupee). A frasia (or frasila) of cloves is equivalent 
to 35lbs. av. 

Jligli -Major-General Sir Ed^vard Northey, K.C.M.G,, 

C. B. 

Briti.sh Jlcsidcnt. — J. H. Simdair. 
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MAURITIirS, 

Constitution and Government. 

Mauritius, acquired by conquest in 1810, was formally ceded to Great 
Britain by the Treaty of Paris 0^1814. Under Letters Patent of 1885, 
1901, 1904, and 1912, partially representative institutions have been estal^- 
lished. The government of the Colony, witli its dependencies, Rodrigues, 
Diego Garcia, &c., is vested in a Governor, aided by an Executive Council, 
consisting of the officer in command of II is Majesty’s troops, the Colonial 
Secretary, the Procureur-General, the Receiver-General, and of such other 
])eisons holding office in the service of the Government of the Colony as the 
Goveinor, through instructions from the Secretary of State, may from time 
to time appoint. There is also a Council of Government, consisting of the 
Governor and twenty-seven members, ten being elected under a moderate 
franchise, eight ex-officio, and nine nominated by the Governor. The 
official councillors comprise the four Executive members, the Collector of 
Customs, the Protector of Immigrants, the Director of Public Works and 
Surveys, and the Director of the Medical and Health Department, 

• • 

Governor of Manritim.—^xx II. llesketh Bell, K.C.M.G. ; salary, 
Rs. 70,000. 


Area, Population, &c. 

Mauritius, in the Indian Ocean, 500 miles east of Madagascar, has 
an area of about 720 square miles. According to the census of 1911, the 
])opulation of the island, including Dependencies (6,690), Military (1,602), 
was 377,083, consisting of general population, 115,146, Indian population, 
258,251, Chinese ])opulation, 3,686. 

Population, 1921 Census, 376,108. Birth-rate (exclusive of Indians) in 
1920, 34 '5, Indian birth-rate, 35 *3 per thousand; death-rate (exclusive of 
Indians) in 1920, 32 ’8, Indian death-rate, 32 T per thousand. Immigrants 
in ] 920 (Indian), nil ; emigrants, 36. Population of Port Louis, the capital, 
3^,300 (1920) with its suburbs. 

In 1911 there were 122,424 Roman Catholics, 6,946 Protestants. State 
aid is granted to both Churches, amounting in 1919-20 to Rs. 152,636 ; 
the Indians are mostly Hindus. 

The greater part of Port Louis has in recent years passed from European 
to Indian or Chinese liands. 

Primary education is gratuitous but not compulsory. At the end of 
1920 there were 56 Government and 91 aided schools. Average attendance 
at Government schools, 1920, 6,7^6 (10,879 on roll); at State-aided 
schools, 9,213 (14,549 on roll, of whom more than three-fourths were in 
Roman Catholic schools). For ilbcondary education there*is a Royal College 
(with many, scholarships and exhibitions) with (1920) 324 pupils, and 13 
aided secondary schools for boys and girls, 1920. The total Government 
expenditure in 1919-20 on education was Rs. 975,836. 

The total number of convictions at the inferior courts in 1920 was 18,842, 
and at the Supreme Court 15, 
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Finance. 


(Kupecs converted at rate of 15 = IZ.) 


- 

' 1013-14 

! (pre-war) 

1916-17 

1917-18 

1918-10 

If 

1 

1910-20 

Revenue 

Expenditure. 

: ^ 1 

. 1 742,810 

. j 081,008 

£ 

! 922,037 

i 874,551 

£ 

903,770 

857,a59 

£ 

920,871 

980,757 

£ 

1,208,853 

1,203,806 


Piiiicipal sources of revenue 1919-‘J0 : — Customs, 388, 120^. ; railways, 
i33,282Z. ; licences, excise, &c., 401, 056^. 

The debt of the Colony on June 30, 1920, was Government De- 
benture Inscribed Stock Debt, l,243,r)9H., mainly for public works. 
Municipal Debt of Port Louis (1919), Ks. 1,602,210. 

Defence, 

Port Louis is fortified. The Colonial contribution to the military ex- 
penditure is estimated at Ks. 860,757. (1921-22). 

Commerce* 


(Rupees converted at rate of 15-1/.) 


Year 

Total Import.s | 

Total Exports 

i 

£ 

£ 

1913 (pre-war) J 

2,460,880 

2,241,084 

1010 

3,507,704 

4,954,003 

1917 i 

2,813,280 

4, 128, .381 

1018 i 

2,861,417 

3,715,445 

1910 1 

3,135,802 

8, .524, 104 

1020 1 

6,412,422 

8,500,4.87 


The value of imports is given as they lie in the port of entry (0. 1. R), incliuling freight 
and exchange. The value of exports for the principal local iiroduce (about 07 per cent, 
of the total export trade) includes the sliipping charges. For the other exports the 
market talue only is given. 

Staple exports, su^ar, 8,308,924/. in 1920 ; aloe fibre, 16,543/. ; coconut 
oil, 10,935/. ; empty bags (gunny), 22,775/. The trade is largely with the 
United Kingdom, South Africa, Australia, India, France, Reunion, and 
Madagascar. The sugar crop in 1920-21 is estimated at 230,000 metric 
tons, against 250,000 in 1920-21. 

Imports in 1920 from United Kingdom, 1,921,859/. ; exports to United 
Kingdom, 6,575,709/. 

Imports into the United Kingdom from Mauritius (British Board of Trade 
Returns) 1920, 6,919,163/., including unrefined sugar, 6,805,000/. ; hemp, 
82,000/. Imports, 1921, 5,033,691/. British exports to Mauritius, 1920, 
2,740,065/., including cotton goods, 640,000/. ; machinery, 233,000/. ; iron 
and steel, and manufactures, 432,000/.; ammonium sulphate, 351,000/.; 
soap, 96,000/. ; woollen piece goods, 112,000/. ; tobacco, 108,000/. ; 
medicines, 18,000/. ; painters’ colours, 41,000. Exports, 1921, 2,309,118/. 

Shipping and Communications. 

The registered shipping January 1, 1921, consisted of 25 sailing vessels 
of 3,728 tons, and 5 steamers of 2,954 tons ; total, 30 vessels of 6,682 tons. 
Vessels entered in 1920, 194 of 375,354 tons (155 British of 277,504 tons), 
and^ cleared 177 of 341,134 tons (143 British of 262,917 tons). 
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There are railway lines of 143 '65 iSiles, 24 miles narrow gauge. Railway 
receipts in 1920, Rs. 3,499,236, including work done for Government Depart- 
ments valued at K.^. 380,508 ; expenditure, not including charge oil debt, 
Rs. 6,747,435. 

Of telegraphs and telephones there were (1920) 682J (including block 
telegraph for the railv^ay) and 147 miles of line respectively ; there is cable 
communication with Zanzibar, Australia, Uuiinion, Madagascar, and Durban. 
In 1920 the Post Office dealt with 1,595,539 letters, 304,882 postcards, 
1,717,590 newspapers, 27,l(fO paicds, and 459,685 telegrams. 

Money, Wei^ts, and Measures. 

On June 30, 1920, the Government Saving.s Rank held deposits 
anioiinting to Rs. 4,171,041, belonging to 33,625 depositors. 

All accounts are kept in Indian rupees. The metric system is in force. 

Dependencies. 

Rodrigues (under a Magi.strate). — 18 miles long, 7 broad. Area, 4 
square mile.s, is about 320 miles cast of Mauritius. Po])ulation (census 
1911), 4,829 ; estimated end of 1920, 6,707 ; births (1920), 299 ; deaths, 69 
Revenue (1919-20), 1,293Z., and expendituio, 6,308^. ; imports (1920), 
Rs. 538,034 ; exports, Rs. 307,278. Two Government schools had (1920) 
216 pupils in average attendance. Savings B^^ik (June 30, 1920), 97 
depositors and Rs. 39,969 deposits. 

The Lesser Dependencies are Diego Garcia, Six Islands, Peros Banhos, 
Solomon Islands, Agahga, St. Brandon Group, Trois FrMes. The nearest 
island is 230 miles from Mauritius, and the most remote about 1,200 miles. 
Total population of the lesser dependencies, census 1911, 1,861 (1,097 males, 
764 females). 

Diego Gatcia (the most important of the Oil Islands Group), in 7® 20' S. 
lat., 72® 26' E. long., is 12.^ miles long, 6i miles wide, with 517 inhabitants 
(census 1911), a large proportion negro labourers from Mauritius. 964,708 
litres of coconut oil were exported in 1920 from the Lesser Dependencies. 
Other exports are coconuts, copra, guano, and salted fish. 


Statistical and other Books of Eeference concerning Mauritius. 

Annual Statement of the Trade of the United Kingdom with Foreign Countries and 
British Possessions. London. 

Colonial Oflice List. Annual. London. 

Oleadow (F.), Report on the Forests of Mauritius, 1904. 

Reports on Mauritius, and on Rodrigues, in Colonial Reports. Annual. London. 
Statistical Abstractfortheseveralcolonialandotlierpossessions of the United Kingdom. ' 
Annual. London. 

Mauritius Blue Book. Annual. 

Mauritius Royal Commission 1909. London. 

Anderson (J. F.), The Sugar Industry of Mauritius. London, 1899. 

Decotter Gcographie de Maurice et de ses Dependarices. Mauritius, 1891. 

Keller (C.), Madagascar. Mauritius, andPother East African Islands. London, 1900. 
Macmillan (A.), Mauritius Illustrated. London, 1914. 

Mauritius Almanac. Mauritius.^ 

Tlie Mauritius Civil List. Mauritius. 

Oxford Survey of the British Empire. Vol. III. London, 1914. 

Ratf(W. C.), Handbook on the Constitution, Practice, and Proceedings of the Council 
of Government. Mauritius, 1901. 

Walter (A.), The Sugar Industry of Mauritius. London, 1909. 
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NYASALAND PROTECTORATE (BRITISH). 

I 

The Nyasaland (until 1907 British Central Africa) Protectorate, con- 
stituted on May 14, 1891, lies along the southern and western shores 
of Lake Nyasa, and extends towards the Zambe:^!. It is administered 
under the Colonial Office by the Governor and Cominander-in- Chief, assisted 
by an Executive and a Legislative Council, both consisting of nominated 
members, and the Governor having the right af veto (Order in Council of 
September 4, 1907). The Laws consist of local Ordinances duly enacted, 
with such British Acts as are of general application. 

Area, 39,573 square miles, divided into eigliteen districts, each ad- 
ministered by a Resident and his assistants. Population, 1921, 1,427 Euro- 
peans {mostly in the Shire Highlands), 561 Asiatics, and 1,199,531 
natives. The chief settlement is Blantyre, in the Shire Highlands ; 
others are Zomba (the scat of Government), Port Herald, Mlanje, Limbe ; 
on Lake Nyasa are Fort Johnston, Kota-Kota, Bandawe, Chintechi, Nkata, 
Likoma, and Karonga. Good roads are being made in all directions, and 
life and property arc safe. There are no Government schools, native educa- 
tion being undertaken by various missionary societies. Eleven Christian 
missions are at work ; in 1919-20 there rvere 2,030 schools, with about 120 
European teachers, 117,638 pupils and 70,198 in average attendance. Ten 
of the missions divide 1,000?. Government aid for their schools; 

Justice is administered in the High Couit, which has jurisdiction in civil 
and criminal matters, anil also as a Couit of Admiralty. Subordinate courts 
are held by magistrates and assistant magistrates in the various districts. 
Appeals from decisions of the High Court are heard in H.B.M’s. Court of 
Appeal for Eastern Africa, sitting at Mombassa. In 1919-20, 3,401 offences 
were reported, 24 being cases of serious crime. 

Within the Shir6 province coffee is cultivated ; in 1916-17, 131,390 lbs.; 
in 1917-18, 2,774 lbs.; in 1918-19, 188,865 lbs.; in 1920, 64,362 lbs. 
were exported. Tobacco exported, after local demands were supplied, in 

1916- 17, 4,304,124 lbs.; in 1917-18, 2,025,372 lbs.; in 1918-19, 6,805,396 
lbs. ; and in 1920, 4,963,130 lbs. The area under tobacco in 1920 was 
14,218 acres. Cotton cultivation is very promising. Crop in 1915-16, 
3,065,248 lbs.; in 1916-17, 3,462,500 lbs. ; in 1917-18, 1,779,200 lbs.; in 
1918-19, 2,670,834 lbs.; and in 1920, 1,149,904 lbs. Tea-growing is tried 
on estates aggregating about 4,290 acres; in 1916-17, 420,685 lbs. ; in 

1917- 18, 166,338 lbs.; in 1918-19, 700,455 lbs.; and in 1920, 496,836 lbs. 
were exported. Cattle in the Protectorate (1920), 88,696 ; sheep, 42,339 ; 
goats, 137,545 ; pigs, 18,769 ; horses, mules, and asses, 207, mostly 
belonging to the natives. 

The trade ports are Port Herald (Lower Slur4), Kota-Kota, Karonga, and 
Fort Johnston ( Lake Nyasa). 


—1 

1918-14 i 
! (pre-war) 

1916-17 

1917-18 1 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

Imports 2 . 
Exports 2 . 
Revenue 
Expenditure 

£ 

189,201 

200,794 

i 124,849 
133,106 1 

£ 

356,116 
289,208 
148,284 
128,272 ! 

% 

323,265 
141,747 « 
144,239 
143,639 

£ 

648,979 

504,739 

187,645 

150,198 

£ 

669,890 1 
429,086 
186,927 
217,669 

£ 

607,578 8 
670,0723 
268,018 4 
201,868 4 


1 For years ending March 81 of those stated. 2 Excluding specie and goods in transit, 
a For calendar year 1920. 4 Estimates, 
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Direct imports from Great Brftain, 1916-17> 285,894Z. ; 1917-18, 
1^7,201/.; 1918-19, 828, 902Z. ; in 1919-20, 370,70U ; 1920, 382,884/.; 
direct exports thereto, 286,336/. in 1916-17; 132,402/. in 1917.18 ; 
482,055/. in 1918-19.; 391,102/. in 1919-20 ; 611,440/. in 1920. 

The imports (19201 consisted chiefly of manufactured articles (300,018/.), 
provisions (95,490/.), Taw materials (17,906/.) ; the principal exports (1920) 
were tobacco (481,519/ ), cotton (86,483/.), tea (22,505/.). 

The revenue is derived from Customs (100,416/. in 1920), licences 
(7,397/. in 1919-20), land fax (2,346/.), &c., and from a hut-tax, yielding 
in 1916-17, 78,478/.; 1917-18, 75,448/.; 1918-19, 79,304/.; and 1919-20, 
80,582/. • 

Public debt, March 31, 1920, 3,213,800/., including 2,998,000/. War 
advances. 

There are military, volunteer reserve, and civil police forces. A European 
police force has been created. There is a Marine Transport Department 
on the Upper Shir6 River and on Lake Nyasa, consisting of three vessels. 
For ordinary traffic there are small steamers, besides small sailing vessels. 

There is communication with the coast at Cliinde by river steamers. 
Chinde is situated on the only navigable mouth of the Zambezi, and the 
Portuguese Government has granted a small piece of land, called the 
‘ British Concession,' where goods in transit for British Central Africa are 
free of customs duty, and in addition a large area for residential purposes 
styled ‘the Extra Concession.' 

There are 26 post offices through which, in iW9-20, 2,284,568 postal 
packets passed. A postal savings bank was opened on July 1 , 1911. Depositors 
at end of 1920, 409 ; deposits, 6,981/. A railway, of 3 ft. 6 in. gauge, from 
Chindio on the Zambezi in Portuguese East Africa to Blantyre has been 
constructed (174 miles). A railway from Chindio to the Port of Bcira in 
Portuguese East Africa is under construction and is expected to be opened 
for traffic early in 1922. It is under contemplation to extend the railway 
system northwards to Lake Nyasa. There is a telegraph line through the 
Protectorate to Tanganyika and Ujiji connecting with Cape Town, with a 
branch to Fort Jameson. At Zomba there is a water-power electric light 
installation which provides for the whole settlement. 

At Blantyre and Zomba there are branches of the Standard Bank of 
South Africa and of the National Bank of South Africa. The currency 
consists of British coin, gold, silver, and bronze. There is no note circulation. 

Governor and Commander-in-Chief , — Sir George Smith, K.C.M.G. 

Chief Secretary. — II. S. D. Rankine, C.M.G. 


Befereuces. 

Colonial Office Reports on Nyasaland Protectorate. 

Nyasaland Handbook. H.M. Stationery Office, London, 1920. 

Precis of Information concerning the British Central Africa Protectorate. By 0. B. 
Vyvyan. London, 1901. 

Caddick (Helen), A White Woman in Central Africa. London, 1900. 

Duff (H. L.), Nyasaland under the Foreign Office. 2nd ed. London, 1906. 

Foa (E.), Du Cap au Lac Nyasse. Parif, 1897. 

Johnston (Sir H. H.), British Central Africa. London, 1897. 

Scott), The Partition of Africa. 2nd edition. Londoi4,1896. 

Moore (J. E. 8.), The Tanganyika Problem. London, 1903. 

Ortroz ( P. Van), Conventions Internationales concernant I'Afrique. Brussels, 1898. 
Rankin (D. J.), The Zambezi Basin and Nyasaland. London, 1898. 

Sharpe (Sir Alfred), The Geography and Economic Development of British Central 
Africa. Qeog^raphical Journal. Jannary, 1912. The Backbone of Africa. London, 1921. 

^ Simpson (Samuel), Report on the Cotton-growing Industry in British Central Africa 
Protectorate. London, 1906. „ 
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ST. HELENA 

Go'ocrnor. — ].ieut,-Col. R. F. Peel. 

St. Helena, of volcanic origin, is 1,200 miles from the west coast of 
Africa. Area, 47 square miles. Population, 1^21 Census, 3,747. Births, 
1920, 85; deaths, 83; marriages, 17. Emigrants, (1920), 83; immigrants, 
101. Four Episcopal, 4 Baptist, 1 Konan Catholic chapels. Education, 
S elementary schools (of which 3 are Government schools), with 564 pupils 
in 1920; and one private school. Police force, 5; cases dealt with by 
))olice magistrate, 110 in 1920. A detachment of the Royal Alariue 
Artillery is stationed on the island. 4'ho port of the island is called 
Jamestown. 

The following table gives statistics for St. Helena : — 


- 

1913 

(pre-war) 

' 1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 


& 

£ 

& 

& 

£ 

Revenue i . 

11, 4U 

9,308 

15,0.30 

12,100 

13.120 

Expenditure 

10,032 

15,900 

12,548 

11,432 j 

12,175 

Exports 2 . 

- 

7,508 

54,830 

03,502 

30,878 

41,857 

Imports 3 . 

43,394 

61,301 

49,487 

44,084 

07,441 


1 Including Imperial grants (2,0001. in 1013, 2,2001. in 1917, 8,0001. in 1918, 3,8001. in 
1919, 2,9001. in 1920). 

2 Including specie. 

3 Including specie, but excluding government stores. 

The revenue from customs in 1920 was 4,425L 

Public debt, nil. But the Colony’s liabilities at December 31, 1920, 
exceeded the assets by 42 2Z. 

The principal export in 1920 was fibre and tow, 38,795Z. for 838 tons. 

Savings-bank deposits on December 31, 1920, ll,073Z., belonging to 
141 de^)ositors. 

Fruit trees, Norfolk pines, eucalyptus, and cedars flourish in St. Helena. 
Cattle do well, but there is no outside market for the meat. The flax 
(phormium) industry is now established, and a Government mill com- 
menced operations in 1908. There are three private mills. At the four 
mills 183 males and 59 females were employed at the end of 1918. The 
area of land under flax is estimated at 1,000 acres (1918). A lace-making 
industry has been started. The number of vessels that called at the 
Island in 1920 was 37 (32 British). 

The Post Office traffic from St. Helena in 1920, 99 bags of mails, 619 
parcels, 2,122' registered articles. Th(^^ Eastern Telegraph (Company’s cable 
connects St. Helena with Capo Town and with St. Vincent. There are 
telephone lines, with 40 miles of wire. « 

St. Helena is an Admiralt}'- coaling station. About two of the Cape of 
Good Hope Squadron visit St. Helena every year. 

Tristan da Cunha, a small group of islands in the Atlantic, half-way be- 
tween the Cape and S. America, in 37° 6' S. lat. 12° V W. long. Besides 
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Tristan da Cnnhaand Gough’s Island^there are Inaccessible and Nightingale 
Islands, the former^two and the latter one mile long, and a number of rocks. 
The population consists mainly of the families of shipwrecked sailors and 
wives from St. Helena, and numbered 105 at the end of 1916. There is no 
form of govenimcnL Education is almost totally neglected. Potatoes 
grow well, but grain crops are destroyed by rats. Apple and peach trees 
are productive. Pullocks, sheep, and geese are reared. Fish are plentiful. 


References. 

Colonial Report. Annual. London. 

Report (written in It'S!) Position and Prospects of the Agricultural 

Resources of 8t. Helena. By D. Morris. Rci»rintcd in 1900. London. 

Brooke's History of St. Helena. 

Barrow (K. M.), TIuto Years in Ti istan dn. Ciinlin. London, 1011. 

Dt'hh'ain ill.), Dans rAtl.mtique. Paris, 1912. 

Ellis (A. R. ), West African Island.s. liOndon, ISS.'). 

Jackson (R. !>.), St. H(dena : The Historic Island. London, 1903. 

MrlUss’s Pliysicaland Topographical Description of St. Helena. 

Oxford Survey of the Bj'itish Rnipire. Yol. III. African Territories. London, 1914, 
Correspotnlence and Further Correspondence relating to the Island of Tristan da Cunha. 
London, 1887, 1897, ISOS-IQOB, a/d 1900. 


SEYCHELLES. 

Seychelles and its Dependencies consist of 90 islands and islets with 
a total estimated area of 156 square miles. The princii)al island is Mah6 
(55J square miles), smaller islands of the group being Praslin, Silhouette, La 
Digue, Curieusc, and Felicite. Among dependent islands are the Amirantes, 
Alphonse Island, Bijoutior Island, St. Francois, St. Pierre, the Cosnioledo 
Group, Astovo Island, Assumption Island, the Aldabra Islands, Providence 
Island, Coetivy, Farcpihar Islands, and Flat Island. The Seychelles were 
formerly administered from Mauritius, but in 1888 the office of Administrator 
was created, an Executive Council of 2 e.x-ofjlcio members and 1 nominated 
member was appointed and a Legislative Council of 3 official and 3 unofficial 
members, the Admini.strator being president of both Councils and having an 
original and casting vote in the Legislative Council. In 1897 the Adminis- 
trator was given full powers as Governor, .and in November, 1903, he was 
raised to the rank of Governor. 

Governor and Commander 4n-Chief . — His Excellency 

The population at December 31, 1920, was estimated to be 24,623; 
census of April 24, 1921, 24,811 (12,282 males and 12,629 females). The 
death-rate for 1920 was 14 72 the birth-rate 29’81 ; marriages, 109. 
Number of births, 735 ; deaths, 383. The capital is Victoria, which has 
a good harbour and is a coalWig station. There were yi 1920, 20 grant-in- 
aid schools. In addition, tliere are a Government free school, a Catholic 
secondary school for boys, and one for girls. Total number of children 
attending school in 1920 was 2,282 ; average attendance, 60%. In 1920, 
273 persons were convicted in the Supreme Court. The police force 
numbered 88 of all ranks (1920). 
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Revenue, expenditure and debt for 6 years : — 


Year. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

Debt. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1913 (pre-war) 

37,144 

37,245 ( 

13,200 

1916 

27,998 

80,350 

11,348 

1017 

31,102 

29,038 

10,692 

1018 

27,256 

29.416 

. 9,978 

1919 

38,243 i 

41,79fc 

9,205 

1020 

45,240 1 

41.CC1 

11,865 


Tho surplus funds Invested on Deceinlier 31, 1920, amounted to 7,20SZ. 

Chief items of revenue, 1920 : Customs, 19,879/. ; Crown lands, 2,263/, ; 
licences, excise, and internal revenue, 3,081/.; taxes, 7,616/. 

Chief product*-!, coconuts (over 23,000 acres under cultivation : 23,000,000 
coconuts produced in 1920) and vanilla (3 tons exported in 1920) ; on some 
islands man grove -bark is collected and phosphate deposits are worked. A 
good deal of attention is being given to the distillation of oil from the leaves 
of the cinnamon tree, which grows profusely iu the island. Live-stock at 
end of 1920 : Cattle, 1,000 ; goats, 500 ; sheep, 200 ; horses, 200. Fishing 
is actively pursued, chiefly for local supply, but will probably be extended. 

Imports 1920, 114,427/. ; 1919, 75,021/. Exports, 1920, 127,335/. ; 
1919, 140,093/. Ih'incipal imports, 1920 : Rice and other foodstuffs, 40,732/. ; 
cotton goods, 21,841/. ; i\|ibeidashory, 1,840/. ; spirits, beer and wine, 5,612/. 
The chief exports, 1920, were copra, 64,569/. ; vanilla, 2,697/. ; c iconut oil, 
3,256/. ; cinnamon bark, 1,821/. ; guano, 20,785/. ; hawksbill turtle shell, 
3,764/. ; essential oils, cinnamon leaf, 26,029/. ; rubber, 1,851/. Total 
imports from United Kingdom, 1920, 31,564/. ; India, 53,478/. ; exports 
to united Kingdom, 64,797/. ; France, 39,990/. ; Mauritius, 3,240/. 

Shipping entered and cleared (1920), 172,059 tons, mainly British, 
exclusive of coasters trading between Malio and the dependencies. Tho 
British India steamers call once a month from Bombay on their way to 
Mombassa, and every two months on their way from Mombassa to Bombay. 
There is fairly regular communication between the islands. 

There is a good road system in Mahd, and further road-making is in 
progress in Mah(^ and in Ptaslin and La Digue. In 1920 the post office 
despatched and received 125,000 letters and post cards, 109,500 news- 
papers, &c., and 4,394 parcels. There is telegraphic communication with 
Mauritius and Europe, but no internal telegraph service. 

On December 31, 1920, the Savings Bank deposits amounted to 
6,496/. to the credit of 398 depositors. 

Current money in tho islands consists of rupees and notes. 


.1 -A-?^3ferences. 

Annual Reports on the Seychelles. London. 

Belcher (Sir Edward), Account of the Seychelles. 

Fauvel (A. A.), Bibliographies des Seychelles. Published by the Seychelles Govern- 
ment. 1908. 

Gardiner {J. Stanley) The Seychelles. Geographical Journal, Vol. XXVIII., and also 
proceedings of the Linnsean Society. 

Lucas (Sir 0. P.), Iltetorical Geography of the British Colonies. 

Murat(M.), Gordon’s Eden, or the Seychelles Archipelago. 

North (Miss), Leaves from a Happy Life. 

Sierra Leone. See West African Colonies. 

Sokotra. See Aden. 
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SOMALILAND PEOTECTORATB. 

The Somali Coast stretches from Lahadn, west of Zeyla, to Bandar 
Ziyada 49° E. long. % After 1884, when Egyptian control ceased, the terri- 
tory was administered by the Government of India, but was taken over by 
the Foreign Office on October 1, 1898, and was transferred to the Colonial 
Office on April 1, 1905. » . . n 

By an arrangement with Italy in 1894 the limits of the British Pro- 
tectorate were defined ; but in 1997, by an arrangement with Abyssinia, 
a fresh boundary as required by that country was determined, and abo«t 
15,000 square miles were ceded to Abyssinia. An agreement for the regula- 
tion of Anglo-Italian relations in Somaliland was concluded on March 19, 
1907. The area is aWit 68,000 square miles ; population about 300,000 — 
Mohammedan, and entirely nomadic, except on the coast, where con- 
siderable towns have sprung up during the British occupation. 

The chief town, Berbera, had, at the 1911 census, 30,000 inhabitants 
in the trading season ; Zeyla, 7,000 ; and Bulbar, 7,300. Th^o are 8 
Government schools : average attendance, 1920, 123. Police, 510 oflScers and 
men on March 31, 1920. Convictions in 1920, 758. The revenue in 1920- 
21 was 68,991i. (8l,870Z. in 1919-20), mainly from customs duties (48,284^. 
in 1920-21) ; the expenditure, 208,400Z. (322,989/. in 1919-20). The grant 
in aid for 1920-21, 210,000/. (199,000/. in 1919^20). Imports (1920), 
Zeyla, Berbera, and Bdlhar, 356,^38/. (503,213/. in 1919-20), exports (1920), 
231,011/. (188,853/. in 1919-20). Bullion and specie are excluded. Ihe 
imports are chiefly rioe (72,552 cwt. ), textiles, dates (45,894 cwt. ), sugar 
(8,927 cwt.), and specie ; the exports, skins and hides, gum and resins, ghee, 
cattle and sheep, and specie. Tonnage entered in 1920, 58,243 ; cleared, 
58,758. The rupee is the basis of the ciiri^ncy, and is of the same value as 
in India. Bank of England and Government of India notes are also in 
circulation. Transport is by camels ; there are no porters. Besides ordinary 
telegraphs there are wireless telegraph stations at Berbera, Burao, Hargeisa, 
and Las Khorai. A wireless station in Aden is also maintained from 

Protectorate funds. ^ ^ ^ .aa • i -i 

The Protectorate forces now comprise a Camel Corps of 400, incluaing i 

Indian Company, and 500 Police. 

OoxcTuor cLTid CoTtimchifidcT’in’Ghicfm'^l^i^ Excellency Sir G. F. Archer, 
K.C.M.Q. Appointed May, 1914. 
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SOUTH AFRICA. 

BASUTOLAND. 

Basutoland, an elevated but rugged plateau, forms an irregular 
parallelogram on the north-east of the Cape of Good Hope Province. The 
provinces of the Orange Free State, Nital, and the Cape of Good Hope 
form its boundaries. Area, 11,716 square miles. The territory, which 
is well watered and has a fine climate, is stated to be the best grain- 
producing country in South Africa, and the abundant grass enables the 
Basutos to rear large herds of cattle. 

Basutoland has been directly under the authority of the Crown since 1884. 
The Paramount Chief is Grilhih, brother of Lotsie, the late chief. Grilhth 
was installed on April 11, 1913. The territory is governed by a Resident 
Commissioner under the direction of the High Commissioner for South 
Africa, the latter possessing the legislative authority, which is exercised by 
])roclamation. The country is divided into seven districts, namely : Maseru, 
Leribe, Mohale’s Hoek, Berea, Mafeteng, Quthing, and Qacha’s Nek. Each 
of the districts is subdivided into wards, mostly presided over by hereditary 
chiefs allied to the Moslj^esh family. 

In 1891 the population consisted of 578 Europeans and 218,324 natives. 
The census of 1911 gave a total of 403,111 natives and 1,396 Europeans ; and 
that of 1921 (approximately) 497,696 natives, 1,615 Europeans, 155 Indians, 
and 1,078 coloured. European settleiuent is in general prohibited, and is 
more or less limited to the few engaged in trade, government, anti mission- 
ary work. Maseru, the capital and largest town, has a population of 2,319 
natives and about 400 Europeans. 

The productions are wool, wheat, mealies, and Kalhr corn. There are 
indications of iron and copper, and coal has been found and is used in some 
parts. Stock, Ac. (1911): 433,000 cattle, 86,600 horses, 22,800 ploughs, 
1,722 waggons. 

There were over 400 native elementary schools with over 32,500 pupils at 
the end of December, 1920 ; expenditure in connection with education 
amounted during the year ended March 31, 1920, to 26,745/, There are 
some Normal and Industrial schools (aided). There is also a large and well- 
fitted Government native industrial school at Maseru. There are 6 white 
schools with 144 pupils. 

The police force numbered, 1920, 14 white officers and 8 European con- 
stables and 288 men (natives). 

The imports consist chiefly of blankets, ploughs, clothing, iron and tin 
ware, and groceries, and the exports of stock, grain and wool. Basutoland 
is in the South African Customs Union. The total trade in recent years was ; 
Imports, 1917, 901,332/.; 1918, 882,339/.; 191'9, 1,137,037/.; 1920,1,219,388/. 
Exports : 1917, 812,031/. ; 1 918, 1,007,612?. ,"1919, 1,380, 119/. ; 1920, 937,038/. 

The currency is exclusively British. The revenue arises mainly from 
the Post Office, native tax, licences, and cuttoms rebate from neighbouring 
territories. Under the now Native Tax Law every adult male native pays 
1/. 5.S-. per annum, and if ho has more than one wdfo by native custom he pays 
1/. 5s. per annum for his wives up to a maximum of 3/. 15s. An Income 
Tax has boim recently enacted on the lines of that existing in the Union of 
South Africa, but collections have not yet commenced. 
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1 

1918-14 

(pre-war) 

1 

1916-17 

1917-18 

1918-19 

1910-20 

1920-21 

Revenue . 
Expenditure . 1 

£ 

161,417 

2^3,461 

& 

177,821 

171,438 

£ 

17.6,029 

173,198 

^ 1 

191,429 

180,881 

£ 

199,885 

202,441 

' 226,323 
252,953 


Native tax yieKled 106,446^. in 1920-21, and customs, 86,855Z. Balance 
of assets over liabilities, Mafch 31, 1921, 102,370^. 

There are no navigable waterways, the rivers being low in winter and 
generally flooded in summer. Tli% roads in the country are now in fair 
condition for any kind of transport. * 

Til ere are telegraph offices at the various magistracies in connection with 
the systems of the Cape Province and Orange Free State. 

A railway luiilt by the C.S.A.R., 16 miles, connects Maseru with the 
Bloemfontein-lSbital line at Marseilles Station, 

Resident Commissioner, — Lieut. -Col. E. G. F. Garraway, C.M.G. 
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BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE. 

The Bechuaualand Protectorate comprises the territory lying between 
the Molopo River on the south and the Zambezi on the north, and extending 
from the Transvaal Province and Matabeleland on the east to South-West 
Africa. Area is about 275,000 square miles; population, according to 
the census of 1921, 152,983, of whom 1,743 wore Europeans. The most 
important tribes are the Bamangwato (36,000), under the chief Khama, 
whose capital is Serowe (population 17,000) 40 miles west of the 
railway line at Palap3'e Road; tho Bakhatla (11,000) under Lenchwe ; 
the Bakwena (13,000) under Sebele II, ; the Bangwaketse (18,000) under 
Tshosa, acting paramount chief during minority of Bathoen, a boy of 
13 years of age, the eldest son of tlio late chief Gaseitsiwe ; the Batawana 
under Mathibe ; and the Bamalete (4,500) under Seboko Mokgosi, who 
assumed the Chieftainship on July 9, 1917. In 1885, the territory was 
declared to be within the British sphere ; in 1889 it was included in the 
sphere of the British South Africa £)oni pan y, but was never administered 
»by the company ; in 1890 a Resident Commissioner Avas appointed, and in 
1896, on the annexation of themCrown Colony of British Bechuaualand to 
the Cape of Good Hope, new arrangements were made for the administration 
of the Protectorate, and special agreements were made in view of the exten- 
sion of the railway northwards from Mafeking. Each of the chiefs rules 
his own people as formerly, under the protection of the King, who is repre- 
sented by a Resident Commissioner, acting under the High Commissioner* 
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The headquarters of the AdministratiSn are in Mafeking, in the Cape Pro- 
Vince, where there is a reserve for Imperial purposes, with ample buildingfi. 
The;*e are assistant commissioners for the southern and fiorthern districts of 
of the Protectorate ; the former is also Government Secretary, residing at 
Mafeking, and the latter at Fiancistown. There is a tax of \L on each hut 
and Bs. for a Native Fund established by virtue of Proclamation No. 47 of 
1919, for education, &c. Licences for the sale of spirits are granted only at 
certain railway stations. 

Cattle-rearing, and agriculture to a limited t^xtent (production of maize 
and Kaffir com), are the chief industries, but the country is more a pastoral 
than an agricultural one, crops depending' entirely upon the rainfall. Cattle 
rihm bored on May 7, 1911, 323,900 head, sheep and goats, 368,000. During 
the year 1920-21, 32,450 head of cattle were exported. The police force 
consists of 58 Europeans and 116 Basutos, and 86 local natives as messengers. 
Education is provided (there were 7 European, 1 coloured, and 69 native 
schools, 1920-21), with Government assistance (2,166?. being granted in 
1919-20), in the London Missionary Society, Church of England, Dutch 
Reformed Church, and other schools. There are schools for Europeans, 
subsidised by the Government, at Francistown, Serowe and Magalapye, and 
at Lobatsi, Hildavale, Pitsani, and Molopolole. Total Government expen- 
diture on education, 1920-21, 2,317?. 

Gold and silver to the total value of 20,175?. were mined in 1920-21. 


Revenue and expenditure for six years : — 


Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 


£ 

£ 


£ 

1 ^ 

1913-1 P 

65,139 

66,749 

1918-19 

80,282 

76,710 

1916-17 

60,848 

65,077 

1919-20 

81,563 

1 91,611 

1917-18 

71,469 

07,439 

1920-21 

101,765 

! 112,030 


^ Pre-war. 


Chief items of revenue, 1919-20: customs, 20,986?. ; hut-tax, 38,620?. ; 
licences, 6,325?. ; posts, 7,665?. ; export duty on cattle, 3,421?. Chief items 
of expenditure, 1919-20 ; Resident Commissioner, 6,282?. ; district admini- 
stration, 6,222?. ; posts, 3,989?.; police, 40,284?.; public works (extraordinary 
and recurrent), 4,151?. ; veterinary, 11,933?. There has been no Imperial 
grant-in-aid since 1911-12, when the grant amounted to 10,000?. 

There is no public debt. Excess of assets over liabilities on April 1, 
1921, 3,399?. 

The Protectorate was within the South African Customs Union, and when 
the Union of South Africa was completed, an agreement was made with 
the Union Government under which duty on all dutiable articles imported 
into the Protectorate is collected by the Union Customs Department and 
paid into the Union Treasury, a lump sum representing a certain portion 
of the annual Customs Revenue of the Union being paid over to the Pro- 
tectorate. Under this arrangement fig»*res relating to imports and exports 
are not available. 

The telegraph fvom the Cape of Good Hope to Rhodesia passes through the 
Protectorate and is owned by the British South Africa Company. Similarly 
the railway extending northwards from the Cape of Good Hope traverses the 
Protectorate. It is the property of the Rhodesia Railways, Limited. In 
the Protectorate are 16 post offices; receipts, in 1920-21, 9,620?. ; "expen- 
diture, 4,269?. Postal business, 1919-20, 337,766 letters, 6,980 post- 
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cards, 4,472 newspapers, 2,184 book jackets, samples, and circulars, and 
1,J96 parcels. 

The currency is "British money. There is no bank in the Protectorate. 
Resident Commissioner. — J. C. Macgregor, C.M.G. 

Qovernment Secretu^. — J, Ellenberger. 
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EH0DS3IA. 

Under the title of Rhodesia is included the whole of the region extending 
from the Transvaal Province northwards to the borders of the Congo State 
and the late German East Africa (now Tanganyika Territory), bounded on 
the east by Portuguese East Africa, Nyasaland, ^and the Tanganyika 
Territory, and on the west by the Congo State, Portuguese West Africa, 
and Bechuanaland. The whole territory is under the administration of the 
British South Africa Company, which holds a Royal Charter dated October 
29, 1889. The region south of the Zambezi (Mataboleland and Mashonaland) 
is called Southern Rhodesia ; that north of the Zambezi is known as Northern 
Rhodesia. 

The administrative system of the Company in Southern Rhodesia 
is prescribed by Orders in Council, the last dated 1916. To assist the 
Company’s Administrator there is an Executive Council consisting of not 
less than three members appointed for three years by the Company with 
the approval of the Secretary of State. There is also a Legislative Council, 
which consists of the Administrator (president), six nominees of the Company 
approved by the Secretary of State, and twelve members elected by the 
registered voters. Women have the vote. The duration of each Legislative 
Council is three years, unless it be sooner dissolved. Ordinances passed by 
the Legislative Council when assented to by the High Commissioner take 
effect immediately, but within a year may be disallowed by the Secretary 
of State. There is a Resident Commissioner appointed by the Secretary 
of State, with a seat on both the Executive and Legislative Councils, 
but without a vote. For the administration of justice there is a High 
Court with civil and criminal jurisdiction. In the districts there are 
Magistrates’ Courts. There is a chief Native Commissioner, with subordinate 
Superintendents of Divisions, Native Commissioners and Assistant Native 
Commissioners, and, except with respect to arms, ammunition, and liquor, 
natives and Europeans are under the same conditions. 

The grant of responsible gof'ernment to Southern RJiodesia, or, as an 
alternative, incorporation into the Union of South Africa, is under discussion 
(January, 1922). . « , 

Land has been set apart for tribal settlements (*‘ native reserves ), the 
mineral rights being reserved to the Company. Ifc has been decided that 
the ownership of the unalieuated land vests in the Crown, bnt the Company, 

P 
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80 long as it is responsible for the government of the country, may dispose 
of such land in the due course of administration. ^ 

Southern Rhodesia has an area of 149,000 square ftilcs. According to 
the census taken in May, 1921, the European population was about 33,500. 
The native population of Southern Rhodesia is estimated (1921) at about 
770,000. There are also approximately 3,000 Asiatrcs and other coloured 
persons. The chief towns are Salisbury (the capital of Southern Rhodesia), 
Bulawayo, Victoria, Umtali, Gwolo, Enkeldoorn, Melsetter, Hartley, 
Selukwe, Gwanda, and Gatooma. * 

The schools in Southern lihodcsia for Europeans numbered, at 
the end of 1920, 77 public and 4 aideu. The pupils in 1920 numbered 
5,056, and the total expenditure on education was 171,831/. There were also 
28 })rivate schools, with 93 pupils in 1920. In addition there were 696 native 
schools, the number of pupils enrolled being 39,381. 

The country is rich in gold reefs and other minerals, and is well 
adapted for agriculture and European settlers. Live stock (1920) : cattle, 

1.600.000 ; sheep, 372,059 ; goats, 762,132. Acreage under crops (1920): 
European, 211,094 ; native, 1,223,915. Tobacco acreage (1920) ; 7,604 ; 
yield, 2,926,560 lbs. estimated. Large fruit orchards have been 
planted, cancl nearly all fruit trees thrive, the cultivation of oranges and 
lemons constituting a rapidly expanding industr 3 ^ Regular shipments of 
oranges are now being made to the United Kingdom, and have realised 
satisfactory i)riccs. In March 1920 the Biitisli Houth Africa Comjiany 
completed the construcUon of an important dam across the Mazoe River, 
the storage capacity of which, in a normal season, is approximately 

4.000 million gallons, equivalent to 16,000 acre feet, or sufficient to supply 
6,t)00 acres with 2 } feet of water per acre per annum. An adequate supply 
of water will be assured for the irrigation of the Company’s orange groves on 
the Mazoe Estate, and negotiations are at present taking plaee with regard to 
the sale of surplus water to other landowners in the Mazoe Valley. The sale 
of dairy produce is a profitable industry in the nciglibourliood of the towns. 
Creameries, a bacon factory, an oil-expressing plant, and a meat-canning 
factory have been successfully established. 

A Land Bank makes loans to settlers on easy terms of repayment, for the 
purpose of improving and developing their agricultural holdings, and numerous 
companies have been formed with the purpose oi developing land and 
minerals. 

The total output of gold from 1890 to December 31, 1921, is valued at 
51,401,615/. The gold output (1919) was 693,222 oz., valued at 2,499,498/. 
(1920), 652,495 oz., 3,056,549/. The output of other minerals in 1920 
was: silver, 158,982 oz., valued at 58,178/.; copper, 3,108 tons, valued at 
333,111/. ; chrome ore, 60,269 tons, valued at 245,378/. ; coal raised, 
587,492 tons, value 262,220/. ; asbestos, 18,823 tons, valued at 459,572/. ; 
mica, 97 tons, valued at 25,153/. ; arsenic, 437 tons, valued at 16,510/. Small 
amounts of wolfiamite, sclieelite, and antimony, together with 243 carats of 
diamonds, were also produced. The total mineral output fur 1920 was valued 
at 4,450,988/. 

The total value of imports inter Southern Rhodesia in 1920 was 
5,262,318/., the chief being: living animals, 103,135/. ; food and drink, 
865,613/. ; textile goods, wearing apparel, bo^l^ts, etc., 1,420,239/. ; machinery, 
227,672/.; railway and tramway materials, 190,568/. The value of tli(3 
exports of South African produce, including gold, was 5,158,890/., the chief 
being; asbestos, 355,728/.; maize, 415,130/.; blister copper, 425,211/.; 
animals, 312,599/. ; hides and skins, 187,592/. ; tobacco, 152,495/. Imports 
of mercliandisc from the United Kingdom (1920), 2,491,272/. 
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Tlie Rhodesian Railway system begins at Vryburg in the Cape Colony, 
amd extends northw^ards to the Congo State border, a through communica- 
tion from Cape Town to the Congo border (2,149 miles), and nortli-east from 
Bulawayo to Salisbury, and thence to the port of Beira on the Indian Ocean. 
There are also several ^ranch lines in Southern Rhodesia. The total mileage 
of the Rhodesian Railway Systems (including the Beira Railway) at the end 
of 1920 was 2,468. 

On December 31, 1920, there were in Southern Rhodesia 103 post offices, 
35 of which are money orefer and sivings bank offices. During the year 
ended December 31, 1920, 7,895,29^ letters and post-cards were despatched. 
The total of newspapers, books, and parcels despatched was 2,353,964, an^J 
registered articles 121,316. The postal revenue for the year was 67, 380^., 
and the expenditure, 54,579Z. Telegraphic revenue, 68,665Z., expenditure, 
63,617Z. 

On January 1, 1905, a Post Office Savings Bank was established, and 
on December 31, 1920, the deposits amounted to 115,S26Z. 

On December 31, 1920, the mileage of the Rhodesia telegraph system 
was 8,175. There were 112 telegraph offices open. In Southern 
Rhodesia during the year 1920, 803,451 telegrams were received and 
des])atched. There is an extensive telephone system in operation. 

Administrative revenue of Southern Rhodesia, 1918-19, 961,67n. 
(mainly from customs and excise, 298, 092^.; native tax, 238, 367^ ; posts and 
telegraplis, 100,505^.; stamps and licences, 69,527/.; income tax and excess 
profits duty, 60,278/.); administrative expendiUite, 858,063/.; (mainly 
administration, 224,954/.; defence, 196,082/.; posts and telegraphs, 77,861/.; 
education, 110,892/.; hospitals, 77,595/.; agriculture and veterinary, 
58,643/.). Administrative revenue, 1919-20, 1,031,282/. ; expenditure, 
1,061,905/. 

Northern Rhodesia. — By an Order in Council, dated May 4, 1911, the 
two provinces of North-Eastern and North-Western Rhodesia were amal- 
gamated under the title of Norlhcin Rhodesia, the amalgamation taking 
effect as from August 17, 1911. The limits of the territory, as defined by 
the Order in Council, are ‘ the parts of Africa bounded by Southern 
Rhodesia, German South-west Africa (now South-west Afiica), Portuguese 
West Africa, the Congo Free State, German East Africa (now Tanganyika 
Territory), Nyasaland, and Portuguese Ea.st Africa.* 

Northern Rhodesia has an area of about 291,000 square miles, and 
consists for the most part of high plateau country, covered with thin 
forest. Much of the country is suitable for farming and contains large 
areas carrying good arable and grazing land. The permanent European 
population in 1920 was 3,500. The native population is estimated at about 
928,000. The territory is divided into ten magisterial districts. The 
administrative headquarters arc at Livingstone, on the Zambezi. The most 
important centres are Fort Jameson, Fife, Abercorn, Fort Rosebery, Broken 
Hill, Ndola, and Loalui. The police force, called the Northern Rhodesia 
Police, is composed of natives, with European officers and non-commissioned 
officers. • 

Agricultural products are maize, cotton, tobacco, wheat, and European 
fruits. Rubber is also produced. ♦ There is plenty of timbe!- of various kinds. 
There arc gold, copper, zinc, and lead mines in the territory ; and coal has 
been discovered. Lead mined in 1920, 16,354 tons, 335,000/. Total lead 
produced to 31st December, 1920, 47,609 tons, 824,859/. 

The trunk line of the Rhodesian railway system traverses Northern 
Rhodesia from Livingstone to the Congo border. The Zambezi, Kafuc, 

p 2 * 
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Chambesi, and other l ivers of Northern Rhodesia are navigable for a con- 
siderable portion of their extent. • 

In Northern Rhodesia there are 39 post offices, 12^ being money order 
offices. There is a telegraph line alongside the railway from Livingstone 
to the Congo border. The African Transcontinental telegraph system ex- 
tends to Abercorn, Fife, and Fort Jameson. 

The Northern Rhodesia Order in Council (May 4, 1911), provides for the 
appointment of an Imperial officer, styled the Resident Commissioner, who 
may be the officer holding the same position in' Southern Rhodesia, and of 
an Administrator appointed by tho British South Africa Company with 
the approval of tho Secretary of State. 'The Administrator has an Advisory 
Council of five members, chosen by the white settlers, for consultative 
piH'poses. 

Revenue, 1918-19, 152,099Z. (native tax, 83, 4S5L ; customs, 36,421/. ; 
postsand telegraphs, 9,679/.; stamps and licences, 7,671/.; medical, 6,647/.; 
fines and fees, 2,764/.) ; expenditure, 199,170/. Revenue, 1919-20, 
169,626/. ; expenditure, 260,107/. Imports, inclusive of specie, 1920, 
677,448/. ; exports, 639,239/., including living animals, 90,493/., copperore, 
etc., 5,341/.; pig lead and ingot, 221,624/. ; corn, grain, and Hour, 94,779/.; 
hides, skins, and horns, 24,376/. 

The capital of the Company was originally 1,000,000/. ; in 1908 it 
amounted, by successive additions, to 9,000,000/. ; amount issued and paid 
up at March 31, 1917, 8,937,533/.; debentures (5 per cent, free of tax), 
1,250,000/. 

Administrator of Southern and Northern llhodesia, — Sir Drummond 
Chaplin, K.C.M.G. 

Deputy- Administrator of Northern Rhodesia. — R. A. J. Goode, C.B.E. 

Resident Oommissioner . — C. Douglas Jones, -C.M.G. 
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SWAZILAND. 

Swaziland, at the South-eastern corner of the Transvaal, was, by the 
Convention oi 1894, placed under the administration of (but not incor- 
porated with) the South African Republic ; the British Government has now 
the control of the territory. The paramount chief, Sobhuza, son of the 
late paramount cliief Bunu, is about tweniy-two years of age, and the chief 
regency is iu the hands of his grandmother, Nabotsibeni, widow of Mbandeni. 
On June 25, 1903, an Order in Council was issued conferring on the Governor 
of the Transvaal authority over Swaziland, and by Order in Council of 
December 1, 1906, this authority was transferred to the High Commissioner 
for South Africa. The numerous mineral and land concessions and mono- 
polies granted by Mbandeni, many of which carried exemption from customs 
dues or invested private individuals with powers properly exercisable 
by the Crown, rendered any satisfactory form of Government difficult. 
A Proclamation, therefore, provided for the constitution of a Commission to 
inquire into the question of these concessions. Under this Proclamation 
the High Commissioner has exercis%i the power to expropriate monopolies 
conferring exclusive rights, compensation for which has been made out of 
loans raised for the purpose, T^e agricultural and grazing rights of natives 
have been safeguarded, and delimited ; a general survey of the territory in 
connection with concession claims lias also been carried out. 

Gold is subject to a tax of 10 per cent, on profits ; base metals to a 
royalty of per cent, on output, in addition to any rentals now payable, 
plus 5s. in the £ Excess Profits Tax. 
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A Special Court, having the full* jurisdiction of a Superior Court, and 
Assistant Commissioners’ Courts have been established. A local Swaziland 
police force was created in 1907. Authorised strength '(1921) 24 Europeans 
and 172 natives. During the year ended March 31, 1921, there were 2,076 
summary convictions, and 98 convictions in the Superior Court. 

Native chiefs continue to exercise jurisdiction accofding to native law and 
customs in all civil matters between natives, subject to a final appeal to the 
Resident Commissioner. 

The present seat of the administration is at Mbabane; altitude 3,800 
feet. 

Area, 6,678 square miles. Population (census 1921) : Natives (of Zulu 
type), 111,106 ; Asiatics, 7 ; coloured persons, 456 ; Europeans, 2,200. 
Total population, 133,563. The Government maintains 11 European schools 
at different (ientres, and 1 native school at Zombode, the kraal of the Regent. 
The Government also subsidises other native schools and a school for 
coloured children. 


! 

1913-14 

(pre-war) 

1010-17 1 

1917-18 

1018-19 1 

1910-20 

1020-21 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

£ 

01,248 1 

1 03,007 

£ \ 
71,401 
07,028 ! 

£ 

70,706 1 

70,003 

£ 

70,342 1 

82,000 

£ 

92,130 

87,024 

£ 

. 88,372 
111,130 


Chief items of revenue, 1920-21 : Native tax, 35,21 4Z. ; customs, 15,475Z. ; 
sales and leases of Cro»vn lands, &,c., 13,565/. ; concession rents, 2,794/. ; 
licences, 2,533/. ; dog tax, 3,162/. Chief items of expenditure, 1920-21 : 
Police, 20,146/. ; establishments, 18,777/. ; public works, 10,017/. ; East 
Coast Fever Veterinary, 11,104/. ; medical, 5,572/. ; education, 6,055/. ; 
justice, 6,783/. 

Since 1904, 177,412/. has bteri spent on the expropriation of 

monopolies and in connection with the Swaziland Concessions (Commis- 
sion and the Partitions of Concessions. The public debt of Swaziland 
amounts (1921) to 92,500/. 

The agricultural products are tobacco, maize (the staple product), millet, 
pumpkins, ground-nuts, beans, and sweet potatoes, grown in insufficient 
quantities for local supply. Attempts are being made to introduce cotton- 
growing. Stock liuml.ers approximately (1920) : horses, 600 ; cattle, 230,000 ; 
native sheep and goats, 250,000 ; pig.s, 9,000. Approximately 350,000 sheep 
aj'e brought into Swaziland from the Transvaal each year for winter 
grazing. The territory is reported to be rich in minerals, but it has not yet 
been systematically prospected. Alluvial tin is being mined and shipped. 
In 1920-21 the output of tin was 4067 tons, valued at 45,258/. There are 
several gold mines, but only four were woiked on a small scale in 1920-21, 
the output being 127 oz. valued at 620/. By agreement (dated June 30, 1910) 
with the Union of South Africa, Swaziland is treated for customs purposes 
as part of the Union and receives a 'pro rata share of the Customs dues 
collected. Separate returns of Swaziland imports and exports are not 
available. The exports consist almost entirely of cassiterite tin. 

There is tii- weekly comraunicatidh by motor between Bremersdorp, 
Mbabane and Carolina. Elsewheie communication is by small carts or 
runners. Post offices working in 1920-21,* 14. There are telegraph offices 
at Mbabane, Pigg’s Peak, Bremersdorp, and Ezulweni. Post Office Savings 
Banks deposits, 2,610/. on March 31, 1921, belonging to 207 depositors. 

The currency is British coin and coins of the late South African Republic, 
which are gf similar denomination to the British, The National Bank of 
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South Africa, Ltd., has branches a? Mbabane and Hlatikulu, and sub- 
tranches at Mahamba and Bremersdorp. The deposits on March 31, 1921, 
amounted to 30,709^. This bank also conducts savings bank business — 
124 depositors, 1921, total deposits 2,473^. * 

Resident Commiss^ner, — D. Honey, C.M.G. 

Deputy Resident Commissioner and Government Secretary. — B, Nicholson, 
D.S.O., M.C. 


THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

Constitution and Government. 

The Union of South Africa is constituted under the South Africa Act, 
1909 (9 Edw. 7, Ch. 9), passed by the Parliament of the United Kingdom on 
September 20, 1909. Under the terms of that Act the self-governing Colonies 
of the Cape of Good Hope, Natal, the Transvaal, and the Orange River 
Colony were united on May 31, 1910, in a legislative union under one 
Government under the name of the Union of South Africa, those Colonics 
becoming original provinces of the Union under the names of the Cape 
of Good Hope, Natal, the Transvaal, and the Orange Free State re- 
spectively. Under the Act comstituting the Union, the Sovereign appoints 
a Governor-General, who, with an Executive Council (of which the members 
are chosen and summoned by him), administers 1;ne executive government 
of the Union as the Governor-General in Council. Departments of State 
have been established, the Governor-General appointing not more than ten 
oflicers to administer them. Such officers are King’s Ministers of State 
for the Union and members of the executive Council. 

Legislative power is vested in a Parliament consisting of the King, 
a Senate, an/l a House of Assembly. The Governor- General has power 
to summon, prorogue, and dissolve Parliament, either both Houses simul- 
taneously or the House of Assembly alone ; but the Senate may not be 
dissolved within 10 years of the establishment of the Union. There must 
be a session of Parliament every year. 

The Senate consists of forty members. For ten years after the estab- 
lishment of Union eight (four being selected mainly for their acquaintance 
with the reasonable wants and wishes of the coloured races) are nominated 
by the Governor-General in Council and thirty-two are elected, eight for 
each Province. The first election was made prior to the establishment of 
the Union by the two Houses of each of the Colonial Legislatures sitting 
as one body, and a vacancy is filled by the choice of the Provincial 
Council in respect of whose Province a vacancy occurs. The Constitution 
of the Senate after ten years may be provided for by Parliament, but if no 
such provision is made the arrangements made in the South Africa Act are 
to hold good. Each senator must be a British subject of European descent, 
at least 30 years of age, qualified as a voter in one of the provinces, 
and resident for five years within the Union ; an elected senator must 
be a registered owner of pro}>er^ of the value of 5001. over any mort- 
gage. Result of elections i'% February, 1921 : S. 4^rican Party, 17 ; 
Nationalists, 13 ; Labour, 2. 

The House of Assembly consists of 134 members chosen in Electoral 
Divisions in numbers as follows : — The Cape of Good Hope, 61 ; Natal, 17; 
Transvaal, 49 ; Orange Free State, 17. Parliamentary voters must have the 
qualifications as existing in the several colonies at the time of the Union. 
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Each electoral district iu each province returns one member, who must be 
a British subject of European descent, qualified as a registered voter, 
aud^ resident live years within the Union. A House of Assembly is to 
continue five years from the date of its first meeting unless sooner 
dissolved. ^ 

Each member of each House must make Oath or Affirmation of 
Allegiance. A member of one House cannot be elected to the other, 
but a Minister of State may sit and speak, but not vote in the House of 
which he is not a member. To hold an office of profit under the Crown 
(with certain exceptions) is a disqualification for membership of either 
House, as are also insolvency, crime, ana insanit}'. Certain disabilities to 
\Vhich members of Parliament had, or might have, become subject in assist* 
ing in Naval and Military operations during the war were made the subject 
of special legislation in 1915. 

The House of Assembly, not the Senate, must originate money bills, but 
may not pass a bill for taxation or appropriation unless it has been recom- 
mended by message from the Governor-General during the Session. Restric- 
tions are placed on the amendment of money bills by the Senate. Provision 
is made for adjusting disagreements between the Houses, and for the Royal 
Assent to bills to be given or reserved, and for laws assented to by the 
Governor-General being di.sallO\ved. 

The first Parliamenlaiy election under the South Africa Act was held on 
the 15th September, 1910. The position of the various parties in September, 
1921, was: — South Afrk?^n Party, 74 ; Nationalists, 47 ; Labour Party, 12; 
Independents, 1. 

Pretoria is the seat of government of the Union, and Caj^e Town is the 
scat of Legislature. 

Governor -General. — H.R.H. Prince Arthur of ConnaugJUy K.O., K.T., 
G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., C.B., A.D.C. (salary £10,000 per annum). 

The Executive Council is constituted as follows : — 

His Excellency the Governor-General. 

Prime Minister and Minister of Native Ajfairs. — General The Right 
Honourable J. C. Smuts^ P.C., C.H. (3,500/.). 

Minister of the Interior ^ Public Health and Education. — The Honourable 
Patrick Duncan (2,500/.). 

Minister of Mints and Industries. — The Honourable F. ^.Malan (2,500/.). 

Minister of Railways and Harbours. — The Honourable J. W. Jagger 
(2,6001.). 

Minister of Finance. — The Honourable H. Burton, K.C. (2,500/.). 

Minister of Justice. — The Honourable N. J. de Wet, K.C. (2,500/.). 

Minister of Defence. — Colonel The Honourable H. Mentz (2,500/.). 

Minister of Posts and Telegraphs and of Public Works. — The Honourable 
Sir Thomas Watt, K.C.M.G. (2,500/.). 

Secretary for Agriculture. Honourable Sir Thomas Sniartt. 

Minister of Lands. — The Honourable Colonel Reitz, 

In each province there is an Administrator appointed by the Governor- 
General for five years, and a Provincial Council elected for three years, each 
council having an executive committee of four (either members or not of 
the council), the » administrator presiding* at its meetings. Members 
of the Provincial Council are elected on the same system as members of 
Parliament, but the restriction as to European descent does not apply. The 
number of members in each Provincial Council is as follows : — Gape of 
Good Hope, 51 ; Natal, 25 ; Transvaal, 49 ; Orange Free State, 25. The 
provincial committees and councils have authonty to deal with local 
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matters such as provincial finance, education (elementary), charity, municipal 
institutions, local \jork8, roads and bridges, markets, fish and game, and 
penalties for breaches of laws respecting such subjects. Other matters tnay 
be delegated to these Councils. All ordinances passed by a Provincial 
Council are subject tdthevetoof the Governor-General-in-Council. 

The first Provincial elections for the Cape of Good Hope and the Trans- 
vaal were held on the 15th September, 1910 ; those for Natal and the Orange 
Free State on the 12th Octol^er, 1910. 

There is a provincial Revenue Fund in each province. The old colonial 
capitals are the capitals of the provinces. 

A Harbour and Railway Board of not more than three commissioner^ 
appointed for five years, with a Minister of State as chairman, have the 
management of the railways, ports, and harbours. There is a Railway and 
Harbour Fund for the Union and into it are paid revenues from the admini- 
stration of railways, ports, and harbours, and such Fund is appro- 
priated by Parliament. Into a Consolidated Revenue Fund is paid all 
other money received for the purposes of the Union. On this fund the in- 
terest on debts of the colonies forms a first charge. To the Union has been 
transferred the public property, real and personal of the colonies. 

The English and Dutch languages are both official. The administration 
of native affairs and affairs specially or differentially affecting Asiatics vests 
in the Governor-General-in-Council. It is provided that the British South 
Africa Co.’s territories may be received into the Union, and the government 
of native territories may be transferred to the Unioik Government. 

High Oommissioner in London , — Sir E, Walton, K.C.M.G. 


Area and Population, 

The total area of the Union is 473,089 square miles divided between the 
Provinces as follows : — Cape of Good Hope, 276,966 ; Natal, 35,284 ; Trans- 
vaal, 110,450 ; Oiangc Free State, 50,389. 

The census taken in 1904 in each of the four Colonics which subsequently 
(in 1910) were incorporated in the Union was the first simultaneous census 
taken in South Africa. While comparisons are possible in respect of the 
numbers of the })opulation of separate Provinces for earlier periods than 1904, 
full comparison is only possible in respect of the whole area of the Union for 
1904 and later years, In 1911 the first Union census was taken. 

The following tables give the returns of population at the various censuses, 
classified according to race and sex : — 


Year 


All Races 

White 

Coloured 

ToUl 

White 

Coloured 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

1904 . . . 
1911 . , . 
1918 ... 
1921* • . . 

5,175,824 

6,978,394 

0,922,813 

1,116,808 

1,276.242 

1,421,781 

1,522,024 

4,059,til8 

4,697,152 

6^399,889 

635,117 

685,164 

728,866 

783,607 

481,689 
591,078 , 
692,9151 
739,2271 

2,047,118 

2,884,228 

2,760,474 

2,011,900 

2,312,924 

2,649,415 


' Preliiuinary census figures. 


Of the coloured population in 1911, 4,019,006 were Bantu, 152,309 
Asiatic, and 525,837 of other races. 
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Principal towns (including suburbs) in the Union classified according to 
the number of inhabitants of white race, 1918 and 1921 : — 


Town 

Province 

1921 

(Preliminary census figures) 

1918 

White 

Coloured j 

! 

Total 

White 



Over 20,000— 

1. Johannesburg 

2. Cape Town 
a. Durlwin . 

4. Pretoria . 

5. Port Elizabeth 

G. East London . 

Transvaal 

Cape 

Natal . , 

Transvaal 

Cape 

Capo 

149,678 

112,548 

64,230 

45,163 

2.5,940 

20,310 

*• , 

131,513 ! 
94,010 1 
80,094 , 
28,007 
19,987 1 
14,201 1 

284,191 

206,558 

140,324 

73,770 

45,927 

31,591 

137,166 
99,693 
48,413 
41,690 
* 23,339 

17,592 

Over 10,000 and less 
than 20,000— 

7. Bloemfontein . 

8. Kimberley 

0. Pietermaritzburg . 

10. Genniston 

11. Benoni . 

12. Krugersdorp . 

13. Boksburg 

( ) range Free State 
Cape . 

Natal 

Transvaal 

Transvaal 

Transvaal 

1 Transvaal , 

19,333 
18,225 
17,472 
15,GS3 
14,474 
[ 13,494 

12,400 

1 

10,532 ! 
21,095 i 
17,605 
20,535 ; 
83,078 j 
29,031 
25,709 

38,865 

.39,320 

35,077 

42,218 

47,552 

42,525 

38,115 

15,631 
17,188 
! 18,525 

10,190 
17,683 
13,603 
11,950 


Occupationfi . — The cJj^sns returns for 1911 showed the occupations of the 
people to be as follows : — Professional, 59,721 ; domestic, 290,560; commercial, 
81,627; agricultural, 192,424 ; industrial, 143,255 ; indefinite, 10,745 ; 
dependants, 492,959; unspecified, 4,951. There were 26,258 white persons, 
of whom 294 were females, who were engaged in the general or local 
government or the defence of tlie iJnion of South Africa. There were some 
342,000 persons of all ra(;es employed in the mining industry of the 
Union ; of these 47,000 were Europeans. 

Migration. — Anivals, 47,913, departures, 35,113. 

Viial Statistics. —The following table gives the total numbers of marriages, 
births and deaths registered in the Union for recent years for all races : — 


Year 

Marriages 

Births 

1 Deaths i 

Year 

Marriages ' 

Births 

Deaths 

1913 » 

1910 

1917 

23,760 1 

24,812 1 

! 25,533 1 

102,2.34 

100,602 

102,369 

' 64,466 I 

1 67,761 1' 

t 66,117 |, 

' 1' 

1918 j 

1919 

1920 1 

28,884 

1 28,507 1 

30,239 ! 

118,0(31 

111,923 

119,262 

; 141,080 
i 88,247 
j 82,751 


^ Pre-war. 


The following table shows the marriage, birth and death rates (based on 
revised estimates of population, according to census of 1918) of white 
persons, per 1,000 of the white population only : — 


Year 

Marriage 

rate 

Birth rate 

Death 

rate 

Year 

Marriage 

rate 

Birth rate 

Death 

rate 

1913' 

9*08 

81 ‘OS 

10-27 

1918 

8-19 

28-59 

17*17 

1910 

8'43 

20-33 1 

10-24 

1919 

9-14 1 

20-85 

11-85 

1917 

8-64 

28-99 i 

10-26 

1920 

9-87 j 

29-85 

11-10 


‘ X’re-war. 
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Reli^on. 

* Religions, — The lesiilts of the European census of 1918 as regards religions 
are as follows : — Europeans : Dutch Churches, 800,178 ; Anglicans, 265, 1 49 ; 
Presbyterian, 60,471 ; Congregationalists, 13,176; Wesleyans, 91,199; 
Lutherans, 20,320 ; Ionian Catholics, 55,552 ; Baptists, 15,507 ; Jews, 
58,741; others and unspecified, 41,495 ; total, 1,421,781. Non-Europeans 
as at the census of 1911; Dutch Churches, 204,702; Anglican, 276,849 ; 
Presbyterians, 72,114; Independents (Congregationalists), 173,982 ; Wesley- 
ans, 456,017 ; African Methodist Episcopal, 59,103; Lutherans, 195,308 ; 
Roman Catholics, 37,242 ; Hindu*, 115,701 ; Buddhists and Confucians, 
1,783 ; Mahoinedans, 45,842 ; no religion, 3,012,648 ; others and unspecified, 
45,861 ; total, 4,697,152. 


Instruction. 

Under the Routh Africa Act, for a period of five years after the establish- 
ment of the Union and thereafter subject to decree of Parliament, control of 
education other than higher education was granted to the four Provincial 
Administrations. This avrangement still obtains. For iiractical purposes 
it has been provisionally determined that all post-matriculation instruction 
shall be deemed to constitute Higher Education, 

Higher Education. — By legislation enacted in the Session of 1916 three 
Universities, with teaching and examining functions, were established in the 
place of the University of the Cape of Good Hope, provision being made for 
the conversion of the South African College into*flie University of Cape 
Town, of the Victoria College into the Univeisity of Stellenbosch, and of 
the University of the Cape of Good Hope into a federal University, styled 
the University of South Africa, with the remainder of the University Colleges 
as constituent colleges, the names of which, with appropriate details, will bo 
found in the table hereunder. The actual establishment of the three new 
Universities took ])lace on April 2, 1918. In 1921 the University College of 
Johannesburg was created tlie University of the AViUvatersrand. 

The University Acts of 1916 also established two Boards, one consisting of 
representatives of the three Universities (South Africa, Cape Town and 
Stellenbosch), the Provincial and Union Education Departments, and of 
the teachers of public and private secondary schools, which is charged with 
the conduct of the matriculation examination, and the other for the conduct 
of the }»rofessional examinations in law and surveying. 

General statistics in regard to teaching universities and constituent colleges 
of the University of South Africa, 1919. 


College 


University of Capoj 
Town I 

University of Stell./ 


enbosch 


Yenr of 
Foundation 
and 

Normal j 
Kxpen- 1 
diture 

No. of 
Pro- 

No, of 
Lec- 
turers 
and 
Assis- 
tants 

No. of Students, 

1919 

Incorpora- 

tion 

for year 
1919 

fessors 

Male Female 

Total 

1829 






(Incorpora- 
ted 1837)1 1 
1S60 ' 

72,706 

SO 

43 

045 ; 161 

• j 

806 

(Incorpora- 
ted 1881) a 

44,250 

20 

30 

' 442 j 142 

1 t 

584 


1 As the South African College— -constituted the University of Cape Town on April 2, 
1918. 

8 As the Victoria College— constituted the University of Stellenbosch on April 2, 1918. 
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Year of 

Normal 


No. of 

No. of Students, 


Foundation 

Exjten- 

No. of 

Loc- 


1019 


College 

and 

diturc 

Pro- 

turers 





Incorpora- 

tion 

for vear 
1919 

fessors 

Assi.s- i 
tants 

Male 

Female 

Total 

University of South 1 
Africa; Constilu- - 
cut Colleges — . j 


£ 






1018 1 


o 





Grey University Col-/ 
lege, Bloenifuiileiii|^ 

1855 

15,. 359 


94 


129 

(Incorpora- 
ted U)10) 

10 

S 

35 


Huguenot College,! 

1874 






05 

Wellington . . A 

(Tncor]»ora- 

0,335 

7 

4 

8 

57 



Icd 1007 







Rhodes Uiiiver.sityj 







100 

College, Grahams-! 
town 1 

1004 

25,377 

12 

13 

03 

07 


Tian.svaal Universit}! 
College, Pretoria ./ 

1008 

29,273 

12 

20 

215 

40 

201 

Natal Univcrsityl 



j 





College, l‘ieterma-| 
ritzburg . . , 

1000 

1 9,188 

7 

5 

07 

48 

115 

University of tlici 
Witwater.srand 

1003 

40. .531 

1- 

21 

' 22 

258 

51 

300“ 

Totals 


1 

249,019 

125 

145 

1,822 

007 

2,420 


1 On tlio dissolution of the University of tlio Cai )0 of Good Hope (founded 1878). 
" Also 1,400 in evening classes. 

•i Formerly University College of Johannesburg. 


State and Staie-aided Education^ other than Higher Education . — Subject 
to final control of tlie Provincial Administration the central direction of 
public education in ea(di Province is exercised by tbe Provincial Education 
Department, the permanent liead of which in the Cape of Good Hope is the 
Superintendent-General, in Katal the Superintendent, in the Transvaal and 
the Orange Free State in each case the Director. 

Union — Statistics of State and State-aided education other than higher 
education. 


Year 

Number of Schools 

For white I i 

scholars coloured | 

sciiojaib 1 gcholars 

1 Number of Scholars 

I 

i 

White 1 Coloured 

Number of 
teachers 

Expenditure 

1913 » 

4,286 

2,303 

203.421 

167,708 

13,270 

£ 

2,268,026 

1915 

4,728 

2.501 

229,067 

182,841 

14,817 

2,440,407 

1910 

4,878 

2,595 

217,204 

192,055 

15,363 

2,000,044 

1917 

4,945 

•2,0.35 

259,076 I 

i ‘201,419 

17,971 

3,169,889 

1918 I 

4,840 2,S78 

283,149 1 

220,104 

18,301 

3,631,408 

1919 

4,752 

3,010 1 

292,628 

' 1 

221,783 

18,689 

4,530,631 


1 Pre-war. 


Private schools, 1020 : number, 287 for white pupils, 76 for coloured ; 
23,428 white scholars, 6,035 coloured ; 1,515 teachers. 

Number of schools and expenditure on education other than higher 
education of white scholats in each Province, 1919. 
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% 

Nuinl)er of Schools 

Training 



• 





colleges 

Special 

Expend!- 

Province 

Primary 

Inter- 

mediate 

Secon- 

dary 

Total 

and 

schools 

schools 

luie 

Cape of Good Hope 

2,4211 

124 

1 99 

2,044 

11 

47 

£ 

1,642,988 

Natal . 

147 

7 

10 

104 

1 

5 

456,046 

Transvaal 

980 

... 

28 

i 1,013 

(•> 

— 

1,602,105 

671,875 

Orange Free State 

832 

• 

1 

i “ 1 

t55 

1 


Union . 

4,385 

131 

% ICO 

4,676 

19 

57 

4,372,614 


1 Including 615 private farm scliools. 

" Eiclnsivc^ of ICl farm schools (average attendauec under ten). 


Justice. 

The Common Law of the Union is the Roman-Dutch Law, that is, the 
uncodified law of Holland as it was at the date of the cession of the Cape in 
1806. The sources of the law are the Dutch Commentaries and text-books 
of the seventeenth, eighteenth, and early nineteenth centuries. The Law 
of England as such is not recognised as authoritative, though by Statute the 
principles of English Law relating to mercantile matters — e.g,, companies, 
patents, trademarks, insolvency and the like, have been introduced. In 
shipping, insurance, and other modern business doT^lopments English Law 
is followed, and it has also largely inlluenced civil and criminal procedure. 
In all other matters, family reflations, property, succession, contract, &c., 
Roman-Dutch Law rules, English decisions being valued only so far as they 
agree therewith. The prerogatives of the Crown are, generally speaking, tlie 
same as in England. 

The Supreme Court consists of an Appellate Division with a Chief Justice 
and two ordinary and two additional Judges of Appeal. In each Province of 
the Union there is a Provincial Division of the Supreme Court ; while in the 
Cape there are two Local Divisions, and in the Transvaal one, exercising the 
same jurisdiction within limited areas as the Provincial Divisions. The 
Judges hold ofilco during good behaviour. The Circuit System is fully 
developed. 

Each Province is further divided into Districts with a Magistrate's Court 
having a prescribed civil and ciiminal jurisdiction. From this Coiurt there 
is an appeal to the Provincial and Local Divisions of the Supreme Court, and 
thence to the Appellate Division. A distinctive feature of the Criminal 
system is that Magistrate’s convictions carrying sentences abovo a prescribed 
limit arc subject to automatic review by a Judge. 

Persons convicted, all courts, 1920; males, 215,549, females, 22,135. 

Chief-Justice of Soxdh Africa . — The Rt. Hon. Sir James Kose-lnnes^ P.C., 
K.C.M.G. (Appointed 19 October, 1914.) 

Finance. 

• 

Prior to 1913-14 the expenditure of the four Provinces was entirely met 
from grants by the Union Govc:i:iment. Under the Financial Relations Act, 
1913, which came into operation on April 1, 1913, certain revenues were 
transferred or assigned to the Provinces, and the grants by the Union Govern- 
ment were limited to 50 per cent, of the total normal or recurrent expenditure 
of the Provinces, with additional subsidies to two Provinces in which the 
funds so provided were shown to be inadequate to meet the necessary 
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expenditure. The Act also provided that the capital expenditure of the 
Provinces should be financed by redeemable loans from the Union Treasury, 
the interest and sinking fund charges on which should be included in the 
normal or recurrent expenditure and thus be subject to the 50 per cent, 
grant * 


Revenue and expenditure : — 



1913-14 

1917-18 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 


(pre-war) 






£ 


£ 

£ 

£ 

Revenue (ordinary) . 

15,980,944 

10,057,599 

21,911,029 

26,885,0.57 

29,676,186 

Expenditure* (ordinary) . 

i 14,289,652 

16,333,764. 

18,2.84,718 

20,762,050 

1 25,695,504 

,, (loan account) 

i — i 

6,232,000' 

7,932,009 

8,460,000 

i 13,219,495 


' Excluding expenditure on provincial administrations. 


The following are the estimated figures for ordinary revenue and expendi- 
ture for the year 1921-22 ; — 


Ordinary Revenue (1921-22) 


Ordinary Expenditure (1921-22) 


Customs 

Excise 

Posts, Telegraphs Telephones 
Milling . . . ‘ . 

Licences 

Stamp Duties and Fees 
Income Tax, Super Tax, and \ 
Dividend Tax . . . / 

Estate and Succession Duty . 
Native Taxes .... 
Native Pa.ss and Compound 

Fees 

Land Re venue, Quit Rent, 1 
and Farm Taxes . . J 

Forest Revenue 
Rents on Governmoni IT opcrty 
Interest ..... 
Departmental Receipts . 

Fines and Forfeitures 
Recoveries and Advances 
Excess Protlts Duty . 
Miscellaneous . 

Sale of Crown Lands . 
Dewanrplaats 


.€ 

n, 3 15,000 

2.151.000 

3.202.000 

1.310.000 
'130,000 

905.000 

5.952.000 

300.000 

850.000 

40,000 

150.000 

IThOOO 

230.000 

4.825.000 

750.000 

200.000 

40.000 

1.300.000 

60.000 
180,000 

90,000 


II.R.II. The Governor-General . 
T.e^i-hitiv, . . . . 

JT’iiiie .M iiiisU r . . . . 

Native Affairs . . . . 

Defence 

Mines and Industries . 

Higher Education and Child ) 
Welfare . . . . / 

Treasury .... 
Public Debt 

Pensions 

High Commissioner in London 
Misccllanoons Services 
Inland Revenue . 

Audit .... 

Customs and Excise . 

Justice .... 

8ui)erior Courts . 

Magistrates 

Police 

Prisons and Reformatories 
Interior .... 
Public Health . 

Menial Hospitals and l.eper \ 
Institutions . . . / 

Printing and Stationery , 
Public Works .... 
Agriculture . . . . 

Agriculture (Education) . 

Fore.stry 

Posts, Telegraphs and Tele- / 
phonr.s . . . . j 

Lands, Deeds, and Survey. 
Irrigation . . . 

Adjnstinent, Salaries, and \ 
Allowances . . . / 

Uncirplojed Expenditure 


£ 

25,971 

120,728 

72,363 

434.884 
1,340,049 

333.884 

380,920 

96,777 

7,082.820 

1,607,000 

73,729 

144,221 

109,824 

72,709 

208,713 

75,940 

215,168 

547,850 

2,894,220 

921,194 

28.3,204 

274,669 

610,461 

348.827 
783,890 
745,861 

169.170 

206.828 

2,923,878 

220,510 

224.170 

450.000 

300.000 


Total 


29,150,000 


Total ordinary . . . 24,900,538 

Flxpenditure, loan account^ . 11,731,800 


Excluding s£4, 648,291 for provincial administrations. 
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DEFENCE— PRODUCTION 

• . 

The gross Public Debt of the Union at March 31, 1921, was 178,607,939?. 

* The expenditure out of Loan Funds for war services during 1916-16 was 
10,707,138?.; 191«-17, 2,764,560?.; 1917-18, 3,452,156?.; 1918-19, 

3,168,925?. ; 1919-20, 2,072,626?. ; 1920-1921, 785,150?. 

The railway earn^gs in 1920-21 totalled 23,945,145?., and the total 
expenditure came to 25,366,597?. ; harbours, revenue 1,946,388?., expenditure 
1,628,232?. South African Steamships revenue, 351,943?. ; expenditure, 
298,337?. ; leaving a total not deficit of 1,049,690?. The estimated ex- 
penditure for 1921-22 is; Railways, 24,737,842?. ; harbours, 1,157,107?. ; 
steamships, 256,233?. 

There is a provincial revenue Vund in every Province, into which all 
revenues raised or received by the Province arc ])aid. Appropriations ai*6 
efrccted by Ordinance of the Provincial Council. It is only under the 
authority of such an Appropriation Ordinance that any withdrawal from the 
fund can take place. The provincial accounts are audited in each case by an 
auditor appointed and paid by the Union Government. 

Defence. 

During the latter part of the Great War the Union of Soutli Africa provided 
the whole of the military forces necessary for its defence, and the last of the 
regular British troops were withdrawn. The forces of the Union are raised 
under a Defence Act under which all citizens are liable to service within the 
Dominion. As this would provide an unnecessarily large force, only a 
proportion of the younger men are annually enrolled, and it is hoped that 
this proportion will volunteer. If sufficient volunteers are not forthcoming 
the balance will be obtained by ballot. Men who do not undergo training arc 
liable to pay 1?. a year for 24 years. The period during which men are liable 
to training is four years between the ages of 17 and 25. There is a period of 
preliminary recruit training followed by anniinl training of from 8 to 25 days. 
Men so trained form the Active Citizen Army. After completing four years’ 
training in the Active Citizen Atmy, men join the Citizen Reserve Force until 
they are 45. In addition to the Active Citizen Army there is a Coast 
Garrison Force composed of Garrison Artillery and Engineers, which is 
voluntarily enlisted and receives payment for its services. There is also a 
Permanent Force Avhich includes the staffs of the defensive forces, five 
regiments of mounted l iflemen, and some batteries of artillery. The Coast 
Defence Force and the Permanent Force have their owm reserves formed from 
the men who have passed through their ranks. 

Boys between the ages of 13 and 17 are compulsorily enrolled in cadet 
corps, where this is practicable, but it is recognised that this is not possible 
in sparsely populated districts. Trained cadets enjoy certain exemptions 
from recruit training on joining the Active Citizen Army. 

Finally there is the National Reserve, comprising all citizens between the 
ages of 17 and 60 who do not belong to any of the above forces. 

During 1920 the demobilization of the defence forces of the Union was 
completed, and a peace establishment was introduced. 

From December 1, 1921, the Defence Force of the Union became entirely 
responsible for the military administration of the Cape, and flic Imperial 
troops have been withdrawn!. • • 

Production and Industry- 

Agriculture, — Wheat-growing has made a big forward movement since 
1904, as will be seen from the following table : — 
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Year. 

1 Cape of 
j Good Ilojie. 

Natal. 

Transvaal. 

i Orange 
Free State. 

Union. 



1,000 1b. 

1,000 lb. 

1,0001b. 

1,000 lb. 

1,000 lb. 

1904 (General Cgii.sus) 

1 113,453 

493 

15,070 

12,717 

141,739 

1911 (General Censns) 

! 201,001 

1,446 

53,098 ' 

40,518 

302,003 

1917-18 (Censihs of 

i 490,342 

849 

48,027 

63, 153 

008,971 

culture) 







1918-19 ( „ 

„ )1 

323,734 

2,154 

65,504 

87,342 

478,734 

1919 -20 ( „ 


223,700 

912 

5V,010 

26,122 

807,744 


The following tabic also gives the prouaction o! maize for the same ;icriod 


•n 

Year. 

Cape of 
Good Hope. 1 

Natal. 

i 

Transvaal. 

I 

Orange 
Free State. 

Union. 

1904 (General Cen.sus) 
1911 (General Censu.s) 

1918 (Census of Agricul- 

ture) 

1919 ( ,, ,, )i 

1920 ( ,, „ )i 

1,000 1b. 
220,.342 ! 

345,573 ! 

477,498 i 

77,580 
100,500 ; 

1,0001b. 
157,735 i 
861,149 
288,780 

220,740 

288,508 

1,0001b. 

260,733 

062,122 

910,783 

823, .398 
784,000 

i 

1,000 lb. 
77,509 
357,059 
850,057 

012,394 

700,148 

1,000 lb. 
722,319 
1,720,503 
2,528,018 

1,734,118 

1,873,816 


1 Excluding Native Location, Reserves, Ac. (Production, 1018, Wheat, 21,56(),000 los. ; 
Maize, 585,490,000 lbs.). 


Olhov products, oxeluding Native Reserves, &;c., 1920: barley, 
34,558,r>00 lbs. ; oats, 149,937,000 lbs. ; Kafllr corn, 124,360,000 lbs. ; 
potatoCwS, 187,638,000 lbs. ; tobacco, 11,644,300 lbs. 

In dairying, too, good progress has been made. In 1919-20 the production 
of butter amounted to 17,809,287 ll)s., and of cheese, 4,054,287 lbs. 

The 1920 census (Agriculture) showed that the numbers of various classes 
of livestock in the Union were as follows : — 5,974,802 cattle ; 690,124 horses ; 
92,795 mules; 523,550 donkeys; 283,980 ostriches; 26,288,960 sheep; 
4,895,080 goats; 560,155 pig.s. (Tliis census covered rural areas only, to 
the exclusion of towns, villages, and native reiervos.) 

The production of wool and mohair (1920 exports : wool, 119,504,747 lbs. ; 
mohair, 6,289,888 lbs.) is being maintained. The slump iu ostrich feathers 
during the war seriously reduced the output, though witli the signing of 
the Armistice toward the close of 1918 the feather industry underwent a 
lapid revival (exports, 1920, 285,178 lbs., 547,358^.). In 1920 hides and 
skins valued at 4,206,167^. and wattle bark valued at 986, 4 84^. were exported. 

Cotton-growing is now undertaken by many farmers, ths plant being 
found a better drought resistant than cither tobacco or maize. The 1920 
yield was approximately 2,592,200 lbs. of seed cotton. 4 he production of 
sugar continues to increase, the output in the Union in 1916-17 being esti- 
mated at 114,709 tons ; in 1917-18, 104,921 tons ; in 1918-19, 150,214 tons ; 
1919-20, 189,183 tons. The area under tea is approximately 3,740 acres, 
from which the yield for 1919-20 was 5,168,419 lbs. (green leaf). It is 
estimated that some 15,000 acres of land suitable for tea plantations are 
available. 

The total extent of forest reserve areas in March, 1919, was about 2,092,000 
acres. 

Irrigation . — Irrigation development has made lapid strides in the past 
ten years. Technical and financial assistance is given by the State under the 
Union Irrigation Law of 1912, which was de.signed to encourage irrigation. 
The Government expenditure on irrigation in 1920-21 was 752,000/. from 
Loan Funds and 187,490/. from revenue; total 939,490/. 
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Manufc^ctures . — The conditions brought about by the war gave an 
iripetus toj local manufactures. The production of leather, for which this 
country is most suitable, has been more than doubled ; a commencement Jias 
been made with the manufacture of tanning extract from wattle bark ; in 
dairy prodlicts, increasing activity is every v\ here being shown; and the 
output of cement is rapidly overtaking the demands of the country. The 
Union already produces its own requirements in beer and matches. The 
manufacture of tobacco satisfactorily maintains its position as one of the 
most important industries fh the country. Amongst other commodities 
which the Union is producing are l^ots and shoes, candles, dynamite, soap, 
rope, wine, spirits, furniture, vehicles, brooms and brushes, biscuits, earthen- 
ware pipes, and firebricks. * 

The report on the industrial census in the Union in 1919-20 
gives the value added by process of manufacture, &c., as 39,063, OOOZ., and 
the value of the gross production of the industries covered at 92,914,000Z. 
The total number of factories which made returns was 6,890. Value of 
land and buildings, 18,663,000^., machinery, plant, and tools, 23,490,000f., 
of materials used 53,851,000/., and cost of fuel, light, and power, 2, 496,000/. 
Average number of persons employed, 176,620 (whites, 62,483).* Wages 
paid, 19,119,000/. The gross value of the output of the principal groups 
of industries was: food, drink, &c., 36,138,000/.; metals, engineering, &c., 
16,912,000/.; chemicals, &c., 7,246,000/ ; heat, light, and power, 4,626,000/.; 
building, &c., 7,248,000/. ; clothing, textiles, &c., 3,818,000/. ; books, 
printing, &c., 3,592,000/. ; leather, &c., 3,539,0Q^. ; stone, clay, &c., 
2,407,000/. ; vehicles, 2,104,000/. ; furniture, &c., 1,693,000/. 

Mining , — The table hereunder gives the total value of the principal 
minerals produced in the Union from the earliest dates of existing records 
to December 31, 1920. The value of gold is calculated at 4 '24773/. per 
fine ounce. Copper, tin, antimony, scheelite, and silver are valued on the 
estimated pure metal contained in shipments according to the average current 
prices in London. The value of other base minerals is calculated on average 
local prices. 


Classification. 

Cape of , 

Good nopc j 

Transvaal. 

' Orange 
Free State. 

Union. 

Gold .... 
Diamonds . 

Coal .... 
Copper 

Tin . 

Total , 

1 

£ 

21,847 

108,832,477 

1,089,067 

19,712,430 

60,001 

£ 

88,078 

18,393,103 

389 

£ 

673,809,271 
28,979,807 
25,709,832 
3,204,739 
; 4,374,169 

£ 

18,984,856 

2,778,873 

£ 

673,914,796 

210,797,140 

48,871,775 

22,017,558 

4,434,170 

190,616,722 

18,477,170 730,077,818 

! 

21,768,729 

966,085,439 


The total value of the mineral production of the Union is given liere- 
under for recent years. 




1910. 

1917. 

1918. 

, 1919. 

1920. 



£ 

• £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Ammonia, Sulphate of . , 


— 

— 

102,930 

63,088 

Antimony 


15,2^2 

12,428 

2,589 

556 

— > 

Arsenic . 




• 663 

655 

Asbestos . 


83,070 

87,304 

64,037 

66,426 

114,195 

Bismuth . 



.... j 

800 


Coal 


2,789,666 

8,276,008 i 

8,224,697 i 

3,416,244 

4,519,665 

Coke 


19,576 

28,648 1 

68,002 j 

47,812 

48,585 

Copper . 


1,137,380 

1,126.040 

342,105 
26,260 1 

234,445 

418,269 

Corundum 

. . . 1 

7,762 

13,038 1 

1,486 i 

1,446 

Q 
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1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 


£ 

£ 

£ ‘l 

£ 

£ 

Diamonds 

5,728,301 

7,713,810 

7,114,807 

35,390,009 

14,762,890 

Flint .... 

1,687 

1,120 

1,49;' 

1,311 

1,230 

Gold .... 

39,400,900 

38,307,075 

35,759,003 

35,390,609 

34,654,022 

Graphite .... 

1,780 

2.590 

2,294 

2,630 

2,339 

Gypsum .... 

11,983 

5,092 

6,843 

10,021 

1,081 

14,098 

Iron Ore . . 

... 

— 

2,729 

811 

Iron Pyrite 

8,019 

4,403 

- 7,002 

8,894 

5,014 

Kaolin .... 

— 

19 

— 

— 

— 

Lead . ‘ . 

5,202 

'*1,701 

1,880 

4,973 

5 ; 270 

Lime .... 

115,750 

131,378 

158,215 

£01,958 

244,745 

8,780 

Magnesite 

1,766 

2,050 

2,184 

2,723 

Manganese 

— 

641 

1,965 

776 

277 

Mica .... 

1,185 

877 

1,185 

806 

500 

Salt (including by-products) 

106,303 

110,560 

163,722 

193,067 

197,068 

215,871 

Silver .... 

106,311 

172,997 

187,008 

228,804 

Soda (crude) 

25,121 

29,377 

11,099 

753 

— 

Steatite .... 

1 — 

— 

932 

— 

Talc 

; 586 

1,962 

1,713 

2,170 

2,227 

Tar .... 

1 — 

— 

— 

135 

3,382 

'fill .... 

1 330,571 

346,016 

1,551 

440,995 

277,925 

435,680 

Tungsten . 

252 

3,647 

609 

— 

Zinc . . . 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

15,614 

Miscellaneous Article.s 
(Bricks, Cement, Earthen- 

645,773 

8 50,819 

882,177 



ware, Pipes, etc.) 

Mineral Paints . 

i 45 

1 305 

J,427 

572 

1,049 

Quarries . . , . 

1 

I 

1 

1 - 
1 

01,525 

55,111 

00,319 

Total . 

1 50.503,859 

.52,200. 190 

48.619,915 

51,991,270 

55.522,948 


Coal Eesmirccs . — The extent ot the coal resources of South Africa are 


roughly estimated as follows : — 

Area, of Coal Resources 

Square Miles 

Transvaal , 5,000, average 6 ft. thick 

Natal . 1,000 „ 7 „ „ 

Zululand . 1,250 „ 4 ,, „ 

Orange Free State'! 

Cape Province | Probably not less than) 

Basutoland f 1,000, average 4ft. thick/ 

Swaziland ) 


Estimated quantities 
of Coal contained 
Min. Tons 
. 36,000 

0,400 

6,000 

4,800 


Total 56,200 


The following table shows the average number of persons employed on 
mines and in allied concerns in the Union in 1920 : — 



Number of Person .s. 

Proportion of 
Total Persons 
Employed, 

Classifleation 

White. 

Asiatic. 

Natives and | 
Other 1 
Coloured, i 

Total. 

Gold , 

Diamonds 

Coal , 

Base Minerals 

Other 1 

22,837 

12,736 

1,818 

548 

771 

234 

24 

2,816 

1 

64 

184,737 1 

44,162 ! 

■ 29,861 j 
6,780 
1,729 

207,808 

50,922 

34,495 

7,329 

2,564 

1 67-2 

18*4 

! 11*2 

; 2-4 

[ 0-8 

Total . 

38,710 

3,139 

267,239 j 

809,118 

100 ‘0 


1 Includes lime, flint, gypsum, power supply, brick, cement works, &c. 
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Commerce. 

The total value df the Imports and Exports of the Union of South Africa, 
exclusive of Specie, was as follows : — 


Year j 

Imports 

Exports 

Year 

! 

Imports 

Exports 


£ 

» £ 

! 

£ 

£ 

1913 

41,828,841 

66,569,364 

, 1917 

36,476,238 

91,574,835 

1914 • 1 

35,854,971 

39,933,614 

I 1918 

49,487,168 

70,632,924 

1915 1 

31,810,717 

34,817,983* 

i 1919 

50,791,205 

102,513,646 

1916 1 

40.399,945 

65,683,881 

1920 

101,827,104 

87,667,616 • 


The principal articles of import and export for 1919 and 1920 were : — 


Imports. 

1919 

1920 

Exports. 

1 1919 

1 

1920 


£ 

£ 


£ 

! £ 

Apparel . 

3,148,228 

8,022,825 

Angora Hair . 

1,664,235 

! 618,973 

Arms and Ammuni- 



Bark 

602,182 

986,484 

tion 

267,940 

669,230 

Blasting Compounds 

142,426 

33.3,282 

Bags 

1,330,046 

1,054,747 

Butter & Substitutes 

51,460 

61,683 

Cotton Manufactrs. 

6,131,221 

10,620,035 

Coal y . . . 

928,772 

1,482,862 

Brugs and Chemicals 

1,085,617 

1,551,860 

Diamonds . 

11,546,768 

11,697,451 

Electrical Wire and 



Feathers, Ostrich* . 

1,646,014 

547,358 

Fittings 

1,091,977 

1,813,009 

Fish .... 

256,553 

341,147 

Food and Drink 

4,965,456 

14,499,495 

Gold . . . , 

49,671,538 

35,547,070 

Furniture 

477,896 

1,332,779 

Hides and Skins 

4,974,746 

4,200,167 

Glycerine 

137,662 

538,361 

Maize 

1,147,843 

844,630 

Haberdashery 

1,215,495 

2,097,621 

Maize Meal 

1,836,595 

442,988 

Hardware & Cutlery 

2,323,700 

4,626,566 

Meats 

1,191,954 

409.886 

Hats and Caps 

363,275 

837,845 

Tobacco . 

280,703 

307,126 

Imideineiits ; Agri- 



Wines 

121,897 

204,649 

cultural 

822,165 

1,503,726 

Wool 

17,910,088 

15,988,103 

India Rubber 






Manufactures 

587,328 

1,405,033 




Iron and Steel 

2,293,076 

4,492,642 




L*mther Manufac- 



i 



tures : Mainly 






Boots and Shoes . 

1,578,110 

3,565,846 

i 

i 


Machinery i . 

2,559,036 

4,195,516 , 

1 

! 


Nitrates . 

305,153 

202,113 

1 

! 


Oils. 

1,813,839 

3,042,845 


1 


Printing Paper 

593,086 

1,016,958 

i 

1 


•Stationery & B*)oks 

1,290,598 

1,988,740 




Tobacco . 

235,049 

431,436 

J 



Vehicles 2 

1,950,247 

4,701,444 1 


' 


Wax (Paraffin and 



; 



Stcarine) 

346,223 

813,966 1 

1 

j 


Wood and Timber . 

1,396,855 

3,603,763 1 

j 

j 


Woollen Manufac- 


. i 

1 



tures . 

1,000,289 

2,082,851 i 

i 

j 


Zinc 

176,600 

108,527 ; 

i 

i 




1 Excluding agricultural and electrical macldiiery. 

- Excluding tyres imported separately (included under rubber manufactures). 
3 Excluding bunker coal. >* • 


Imports of Specie amounted to 786, 036^. in 1916, 1,889,342Z. in 1917 ; 
2,069,477Z. in 1918 ; 2,327,407/. in 1919 ; 8,422,142/. in 1920 ; and exports 
to 187,092/., in 1916; 153,305/. in 1917; 222,953/. in 1918; 48,246/. in 
1919 ; 100,803/. in 1920. 

Q 2 
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The following table gives the total values and percentages of general 
merchandise imported into British South Africa, according to countries, for 
two years (exclusive of specie : — < 



1919 


1920 

i 

Country of Origin. 

Value 

Per cent, 
of Total 

Value 

Per cent, 
of Total 

United Kingdom 

& 

21,848,032 

46*28 

£ 

61,374,443 

54*15 

. . A. 

Australia .... 

'India 

Canada .... 

Other British Posbc.^.sions . 

1,619,188 

2,623,798 

1,922,845 

1,057,892 

3-36 

5*43 

3-98 

2*20 

3,056,989 

2,728,234 

2,712,597 

1,256,514 

4-18 

2*87 

2*85 

1*33 

Total British Poisessions . 

7,223,723 

14-97 

10,654,334 

11*23 

Total— British Empire 

29,071,755 

60-25 

62,028,777 

65-38 

Foreign Countries, 

: 




United States . . . 

Belgian Congo . 

Sweden .... 

Holland .... 

Switzerland 

Brazil 

Argentine .... 

Franco .... 

Japan .... 

Otlier Foreign Coiintrio.s . 

11,547,792 
1,123,267 
873,608 
201,936 
346,382 
635,141 
160,575 
619,784 
1,762,149 
1,907,522 j 

23-93 

2-32 

i 1 *82 

1 0-41 

1 0*71 

i 1-82 

1 0*34 , 

' 1-28 

! 3-66 

[ 3-96 

17,811,535 

897,635 

2,107,782 

770,632 

1,001,443 

1,098,339 

1,613,818 

1,310,072 

1,443,907 

6,279,690 

18-24 

•94 

2-23 

•82 

1-05 

1*15 

1-71 

1*39 

1-53 

6*66 

Total— Foreign Countries . 

10,178,156 

89-75 

82,834,753 

84*62 

Total— General Merchandise 

48,240,911 1 

100 

94,803, 580» 

100 


lilxcliiding Goveniinenl stores, value 1919, 4,147,224G, and value 1920, $,505,056^ 


The total exx^orts, excluding specie, in 1920, were 86,020,369/. (excluding 
shills' stores value 4,135,835/.), of which 63,295,443/. went to the United 
Kingdom ; 2,713,639/. to the rest of the Emigre ; 4,458,297/. to the U.S.A. ; 
and 5,981,646/. to Jax)an. 

Shipping and Communications. 

Oversea shipping 1920: entered, 1,200 vessels of 4,085,000 tons net; 
cleared, 1,165 of 4,032,000 tons. Coastwise: entered, 2,532 vessels of 
5,698,000 tons not ; cleared, 2,520 of 5,747,000 tons. 

Prior to Union, which took effect in May, 1910, the state railways of the 
several colonics now comprising the Union were operated by the separate 
Governments. In May, 1910, the Government lines were merged into one 
system, the South African Railways, under the control of the Union Govern- 
ment. The total open mileage of this system at the end of March, 1920, was 
9,642 (comprising Cai>e 4,254 miles, Orange Free State 1,342 miles, 
Ti-ansvaal 2,644 miles, and Natal, 1,802 iriles), of which 8,982 miles are 
3ft. 6 in. gauge, and 660 miles 2 ft. gauge. Mileage open 1920-21, 9,559. 
The capital expenditure on Government Railways up to March 31, 1921; 
amounted to 99,821,886/. Earnings, 1920-21, 23,618,457/. ; expenditure, 
18,646,912/. ; passengers, 64 million ; goods carried, 16,436,000 tons. 
Mileage of private lines, 607 miles (Cape, 463, Natal, 50, O.F.S., 4). A 
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new railway, about 40 miles long, is to be built from Kimberley to Barkly 
West (Vaal River diamond diggings), and on to Bornelskop. 

At the end of lvl9-’20 there were in the Union 2,684 post oflSces. 
grams dealt with nuinbered 7,634,423. The number of money orders issued 
during the year 191f-20 was 444,060, and the value 3,649,88U., while 
425,381 orders of the value of 2,998,110Z. were paid. 3,347,776 postal orders 
amounting to 1,974,031/. were issued, and 3,002,910, valued at 1,770,723/., 
paid. , 

Th^ revenue of the Post Office in 1919-20 was 1,370,755/., and the 
expenditure 1,408,543/. The revenue of the telegraph and telephone services 
(excluded from the previous figures) was 998,872/., and the expenditure 
978,819/. 


12,842 miles of telegraph line, carrying 43,938 miles of wire, and 3,252 
miles of telephone line, carrying 132,726 miles of wire, were open. 10,030 
wireless messages were dealt with during the year 1919-20. 

The number of depositors in the Government Savings Bank iu the Union 
at the end of March, 1921, was 308,140, and the amount standing to their 
credit 6,861,078/. 


Banks. 

The statistics of the 5 banks in the Union are as follows : — 



j Tear ending December SI 


1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Subscribed capital 

Paid-up capital 

Reserve fund 

Notea in circulation 

Deposit and current accounts 
Coin and bullion . 

Securities, Government and 
other 

£ 

10,600,900 
5,246,925 , 
2,953,733 ' 
4,658,632 
60,628,887 
8,938,269 

9,934,290 

£ 

10,515,900 

5,261,925 

8,158,650 

6,451,107 

72,127,111 

9,836,928 

10,773,102 

£ 

11,471,800 

5,775,900 

3,613,007 

8,219,674 

107,076,767 

8,657,808 

17,332,436 

£ 

12,188,460 

6,542,665 

4.212,902 

9,469,177 

102,331,940 

12,152,819 

8,707,551 


In December, 1920, under the South African Currency and Banking Act, 

1920, a Central Reserve Bank was established at Pretoria, with branches, at 
Cape Town and other important centres. It commenced operations in June, 

1921, but has not yet issued notes. 

Position on 27th August, 1921 (subscribed capital 1,000,000/.) 


Liabilities. 

Assets. 


£1,000* 


£1,000 

Paid-up capital 

Rankers’ deposits .... 

Other liabilities 

. . * 663 
. . 7,193 
. . 24 

Gold certifleatea ^ . . . 
Bills discounted .... 

Loans to governincnt . . 

Investments 

Other assets 

. . 5,996 

. . 262 

. . 900 

. . 600 

. . 21 


£7,769 


£7,769 
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Money, Weights, and Measures. 

Tlie coins and the standard weights and measures British, but the 
following old Dutch measures are still used : — Liquid Measure : Leaguer — 
about 128 imperial gallons ; half auni = 15^ imperial’ gallons ; anker = 7i 
imperial gallons. Capacity : Muid = 3 bushels. ^Tho general surface 
measure is Morgen^ equal to 2*1165402 acres; 1,000 Cape lineal feet are 
equal to 1,033 British imperial feet. Legislation is in contem})]atioii to 
provide for the standardisation of the metiic system for weights and 
measures throughout the Union, with the optional use of imperial standards, 
except ill the ca.se of chemists, who are c£mpelled to use the metric sy.stem. 

<9 

Books of Reference. 

1. Official Publications. 

The South Africa Act, 1009. 

Oiheial Year-Book of the Union of South Africa. Annual. 

The Quaitciiy Abstract of Union Statistic.^. Quarterly. 

Social StatiRfics. Annual. 

Statistics of Production : itlanufacturini; Tndustrios. Annual. 

Statistic.^ of Production : Onsus of Agricul/ure. Annual. 

Annual Statement of Trade and Shipping of tne Uuiou of South Afiica. Cape Town. 
Annual. 

Keport to the Board of Trade on the Trade of South Africa. Annual. London. 

Trade Report. Monthly. Cape Town. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

The South African Year Book (First Issue, 1911). London. Annual. 

Brand (lion. R. 11. ), The Union of South Africa. Oxford, 1909. 

Brown (A. S.) and Brown (G. G.), Editors. The Guide to South and East Afiioa. 
Annual. London. 

Cori/ (G. E.), The Rise of South Africa. 3 vols. London, 1010, 1913, and 1919. 

EyberfiiGt. W.), Select constitutional doeuments, illustratin'? South African Ui.story, 
170J-1910, London, 1019. 

Fairbridge (D.), A History of South Africa. London, 1918. 

Fil.zHimo)is W.), Tlie Natural History of South Africa. London, 1921. 

Gib807i(J. Y.b The Story of the Zulu-s. London, 1010. 

Hamilton Fyfe (IL), South Africa of to-daj'. London, lOll. 

Jlodson (A. W.), Trekking the Great Thirst. 1910. 

Hollicay (N. C. S.), Bibliography of Books relating to South Africa. In Transactions 
of the South African Philosophical Society, Vol. X., Pt. 2. Cape Town, 189S. 

Letcher (O.), The Bonds of Africa ; Impressions of Travel and Sport from Gape Town 
to Cairo, 1902-12. London, 1914. 

Lucas (Sir C. P.), Historical Geography of the British Colonies, South Africa. Part I. 
History, revised by Sir C. Lucas, and Part IL, Geographical, revised by A. B. Keith. 
Oxford, 1915. 

Maedonatd (A. J.), Trade, Politics, and Christianity in Africa and the East. London, 191G. 

Marcosson (1. F.), An African Adventure. London, 1921. 

Markham (Violet), The Now Era in South Africa. London, 19()4.--The South African 
Scene. London, 1913. 

Marloth (R.), The Flora of South Africa. 4 vols. Cape Town and London, 1915. 

Mendelssohn (S.), Bibliographyof Books relating to South Africa. 2 vols. London, 1911. 

Molema (S. M ), The Bantu, Past and Pre.sent. Edinburgh, 1920. 

Nathan (M.), The South Afiican Gonimoiiwcalth. London, 1919. 

Oxford Survey of the British Empire. Vol. HI. African Territories. London, 1914. 

Plaatje (S. T.). Native Life in South Afiica before and since the European War and the 
Boer Rebellion. London, 1910. 

Pratt (A.), The Real South Afrioa. Lond6h, 1913. 

Rosen {X E. von), Fran Kap till Alexandria. Stockholm, 1912. 

Scully (W. C.), Fi^rtlicr Reminiscences of a Soyth African Pioneer. London, 1913.-— 
A History of South Africa, from the Earliest Days to the Union. London, 1915. 

StoH (0. H.), Geology of South Africa. Gape Town, 1909. 

Sh'ukm in. W.), Rocollcctfons of Adventures. Pioneering and Development in South 
Africa, 1850-1911. Oxford, 1920. 

Tfical (G. McCall), South Africa. Eighth Edition. London, 1917.- -Catalogue of Books 
and Pamphlets relating to South Africa south of the Zambesi. Capo Town, 1912. — 
History and Ethnography of Soutli Africa. II vols. London, 1907-20. 
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Tilhy (A. Wyatt), South Africa (148^-1913). London, 1914. 

^ Wagner (P. A.), The Diamond Fields of Southern Africa. Johannesburg, 1914. 

Walion (Sir E.), The^nner History of the "National Convention of South Africa. Capa 
Town, 1012. ^ • 

WilU (G.) and Milling.), Mercantile Law of South Africa. London, 1919. 

Worsfold (W. B.), TheVUriion of South Africa. Ijondon, 1912. — Lord Milner’s Work In 
South Africa, 1897-1902, London (new edition), 1913. — The Reconstruction of the New 
Colonies under Lord Milner, 1902-1905. 2 vols, London, 1913. 


PEOVINCE OF THi CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

• 

Constitution and Government. — The Colony of the Cape of Good Hope 
was originally founded by the Dutch in the year 1652. Britain took 
possession of it in 1795 but evacuated it in 1803. A British force again took 
possession in 1806 and the Colony has remained a British Possession since 
that date. It was formally ceded to Great Britain by the Convention of 
London, August 13, 1814. The original Colony has been extended from 
time to time. East and AVest Pondoland were annexed in 1894 and 
Bechuaiialaud in 1895. For many years the form of government in the 
Colony depended on the terms of the Royal Letters Patent and Instruc- 
tions to Goveruors. Letters Patent issued in 1850 to Governor Sir Henry 
Smith declared that in the Colony there should be a Parliament which 
should consist of the Governor, a Legislative C<juijcil, and a House of 
Assembly. * 

A Constitution Ordinance was enacted by Order in Council of March 11, 
1853, and took effect on May 1 ensuing. This Order in Council provided 
that nothing it contained should prevent the Parliament of the Colony 
from making Acts (subject to the power of Her Majesty in Council either 
to disallow or assent to such Acts) in amendment of the said Ordinance. 
This power of amending the Constitution w’as exercised from time to 
time as the bounds of the Colony were extended. In 1872 an Act was 
passed at the Cape and assented to by Order in Council, providing for 
the system of executive administration known as Responsible Government. 
The Constitution formed under these various Acts vested the executive in 
the Governor and an Executive Council, composed of certain office holders 
appointed by the Crown. On the 31st May, 1910, the Colony was merged 
in the Union of South Africa, thereafter forming an original province of the 
Union. 

Cape Town is the seat of the Provincial Administration. 

Administrator , — The Hon. Sir Frederic de Waal^ K.C.M.G, (Salai-y 
2,500?.) 

The Province is divided into 119 magisterial districts, and the Colony 
proper, including Bechuanaland, but exclusive of the Transkeian territories, 
into 86 fiscal divisions. In each division there is a Civil Commissioner, who 
is, in all cases where the fiscal and magisterial areas coincide, also the Resi- 
dent Magistrate. Each division kas a Council of at least 6 members (14 
in the Cape Division) elected triennially by the owners or occupiers of im- 
movable property. These Comncils look after roada^ boundaries, and 
beacons; return 3 members to the Licensing Court, and perform other 
local duties. 

There are 126 Municipalities, each governed by a Mayor or Chairman 
and Councillors, a certain number of whom are elected annually by the 
ratepayers. There are also 79 Village Management Boards, 
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Area and Population. — The following table gives the population of 
the Cape of Good Hope at each census*: — 


Census 

Year 


All Racts 

White 

Coloured 

Total 

Males 1 Females 

Males 

Females 

•/ 

Males 

Females 

1805 . 

496,881 

2)5,700 ; 240,621 , 

U5,410 

86 182 

160,350 

154,439 

1875 , 

720,984 

309,028 3'>l,3o0 

128*010 

112,873 

245,718 

238,483 

189X 

1,527,224 

707,327 , 759,897 

195,956 

181,031 

57.1,371 

578,866 

1904 . 

I 2,409,804 

1,218,940 1,190,864 

318,544 

261,197 

900,396 

929,607 

1911 

2,504 905 

1,255,671 : 1,309,204 | 

; 301,268 

281,109 

954,403 

1,028,185 

1918 . 

— 

— — 

' 811,312 

307,513 

— 

— 

1021 1 . 

2,781,185 

1,433,882 . 1,317,303 ! 

^ 1 

1 329,934 

1 

821,620 

1,017,369 

1,112,362 


^ Preliminary reiisus figures. 


The following table gives the area and population of the Province and 
native Territories in 1911 and 1921: — 





1921 


IDll. 


Area in 

.. 

— 




8q. Miles. 

European 
or White 

Coloured 

Total 

Total 

Colony proper . 

208,661 

613,766 

1,080,212 

1,698,988 

1,553,680 

East Griqualand . 

6,602 

6,253 

258,533 

264,786 

249,088 

Tembulaud 

3,339 

4,695 

230,784 

235,479 

236,086 

Transkei . 

i 2,604 

1 2,278 

195,633 

1 197,911 

! 188,895 

WalfishBay,i&c. 

i 430 

|. 2,420 

1,978 

1 4,398 

3,076 

Pondoland. . i 

3,906 

1 1,500 

263,455 

i 264,955 

234,687 

Bechiianaland . 

51,524 

20,642 

99,036 

119,678 

99,553 



Total Province . 

276,966 j 

651,654 

2,129,631 

2,781,185 

2,564,965 


1 Including travellers by rail. 


Of the coloured population in 1911, 19,763 were Malays, and 415,282 a 
mixture of various races ; the rest are Hottentots, Fingoes, Kaffirs, and 
Bechuanas. 

Chief towns : White population in 1921 (preliminary census figures) : — 
Cape Town, 112,548 ; Kimberley, 18,225 ; Port Elizabeth, 25,940 ; Graham^s 
Town, 7,214 ; Paarl, 5,799 ; King William’s Town, 5,968 ; East London, 
20,340; Graaff-Ueinet, 4,504 ; Wor(5ester, 3,901; Uitenhage, 7,815; 
Oudtshoorn 5,560. 

Of the European population in 19U, 24,245 were professional, 148,926 
domestic, 37,796 commercial, 87,795 agricultural, 50,031 industrial, 
232,730 were dependants, and 5, 855 indefinite and unspecified. Of the coloured 
population the great majority are engaged in agricultural or domestic employ- 
ments. 
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Marriages, births and deaths in six^years, so far ae regisUred ; — 

% 


Tears 

^farriages 

Births ! 

Deaths 

1918(Pre’War) 

12,133 

58,787 ' 

39,532 

1916 

11,344 

57,658 

i 40,509 

1917 

11,814. 

55,529 

i 41,023 

1918 

11,514 

55,862 

! 88,024 

1919 

14,294 i 

» 49,039 

i 48,011 

1920 

14,783 

! 64,029 

i 

44,790 


Religion* — In 1911 there were 1,437,688 Christians— 479,826 Dutch 
Churches, 282,619 Anglican Communion (including Church of England, 
Church of Province of South Africa, Church of Ireland, Episcopal 
Church of Scotland, Episcopalian), 74,005 Presbyterians, 147,378 Indepen- 
dents or Congregationalists, 285,283 AVesleyans, 19,161 other Methodists, 
21,506 Lutherans, 21,167 Moravians, 22,953 Rhenish Mission, 12,234 other 
Lutherans, 13,704 Baptists, 35,934 Roman Catholics, 21,919 other Christians. 
Mohammedans 24,189, Jews 16,744. Of no religion, 1,077,998, of whom 
1,047,233 were natives. 

Instruction. — Local school administration is conducted by school boards 
and school committees, the unit of administration being tlio school district. 
There are now 121 such districts, each under the control of a school board, 
two-thirds of whose members are elected by the ratepayers and one-third 
nominated by (Tovernment and local authority. Boards hav^e the power, 
subject to the Department, to establish and maintain schools ; subject to 
Departmental approval, further, they have the general financial control of 
schools under their jurisdiction, including the fixing of scales of fees and the 
hire of buildings. They also have power to enforce school attendance and in 
certain cases to allow free education. Every public school under a board is 
ordinarily managed by a committee elected by the parents or, in default, 
nominated by the board. Such committees have the general supervision 
of the school, and the selection of the teaching statf also rests with them. 
Grants in support of education are provided from the general revenue, the 
sources of revenue in the case of school boards being : Central government, 
69*76 per cent.; local education rate, 4*66 percent.; scliool fees, 25*17 per 
cent.; other sources, **11 per cent. Aided schools, June 30, 1919, 4,738. 
There are 121,475 European pupils and 146,128 non-European. Total number 
of teachers 9,939. 

Provincial expenditure on education (excluding Higher Education, 
which is under control of the Central Government), 1916-17, 976,2947. ; 
1917-18, 1,150,5257. ; 1918-19, 1,403,8417.; 1919-20, 1,676,2087. 

Charitable Institutions, Hos{>itals, Pauperism.— In the hospitals 
and kindred charitable institutions, 22,078 in-patients^ and 118,990 out- 
patients were treated in the year 1918. There is no system of poor-law 
relief, but 1,069 persons received indoor relief during the year. 

RinftllCC* — Since the coming into efifect of the Union there is only one financial^ 
statement for the four provinces together. Particulars are given above under the Union, 
giuee the passing of the Pmanclaf Relations Act, 1918, the Provincial revenue consists 
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of certain revenues assigned Ia) the Province and an amount voted by Parliament by way 
of subsidy. The following figures show the provincial revenue and expenditure for five 
years . 



1 

, 1913-14 
(pre-war) 

1916-17 

i 

1917 / 8 

1918-19 ! 1919-20 

Uevenuk : — 

Provincial .... 

Union’s Subsidy 

.€ 

405,848 

802,000 

306,289 1 
935,101.! 

£ 

423,314 

1,047,441 

£ I 

098,226 1,014,809 

1,140,875 ; 1,444,000 

Total Revenue .... 

1,207,848 

1(|;301,450 

1,473,785 

1,839,101 2,458,809 

Total ordinary expenditure . 

j 1,142,200 

1,286,038 

1 1,477,354 

1,840,026 ,2,278,370 

1 


Ordinary Expenditure 1919-20 : — General Administration, 172,481/. ; 
Education, 1,676,208/.; Hospitals and Poor Kidief, 161,929/.; Roads, 
Bridges, AVorks, 267,752/. (Capital Expenditure 1919“ 20, 246,769/. 

The aveiage annual ordinary expenditure in the six years ending 1919-20 
General Administration, 181,915/. ; Education, 1,174,035/. ; Mosjntals, and 
and l^or Relief, 124,319/. ; Roads, Bridges, AVorks, 1 17,747/. 

Production and Industry. — 1914, 919,420 acres of Crown lands 
w’ere alienated, tlic amount realised being 52,26.5/. Up to December 31, 
1914, the total area d/sposed of was about 141,039,952 acres, the quantity 
undisposed of being 36,336,708 acres. At Alarch 31, 1920, the area 

uiialienatcd was reduced to 26,598,558 acres. 

For Mineral Production, set p. 225. 

Commerce. — Since the coining into effect of the Union there are no 
special records of trade for each of the Provinces. The British Board of 
Trade statistics, however, continue to give details of trade betuccii the United 
Kingdom and each Province separately. The following figures show the 
value of the trade between the Cape of Good Hope Province and the United 
Kingdom for five years : — 


i 

1 

1913 

1918 

f 

1 1919 

I 1920 i 

1921 1 


(pre-war) 



j 



‘ £ 

£ 

£ 

1 £ 

£ 

Imports from Cape . . 

Exports from U.K. to : 
Cape — 

British produce and 

I 9,380,716 

8,020,139 ; 

15,080,669 

! 12,600,357 

i 

11,682,678 

manufacture.s . 
Foreign and Colonial 

10,812,298 

1 

1 1 

10 191,568 

8,802,670 

, 24,097,278 ! 

i 1 

13,270,528 

merchandise 

953,332 

313,661 

301,600 

1,439,263 

j 621,687 


1 Provisional- figures. 

The more important imports and exports in 1920 were : — Imports 
into United Kingdom: sheep’s wool (43,681,500 Ihs. ), 6,627,000/. ; mohair, 
778,000/. ; raw hides, 713,000/. ; sheep skins, 1,284,000/. ; maize products, 
637,000/. ; feathers, 619,000/. The exports of diamonds to the United 
Kingdom in 1920, as given in the Cape returns, were 2,020,548 carats, 
“value 11,477,396/. (these figures are not included in the table above). 
Exports from United Kingdom (British produce) : cotton goods, 3,129,000/.; 
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woollens, 1,713,000/. ; apparel, 8,958,000/. ; machinery, 880,000/. ; iron 
a^d steel goods, 3,234,000/. ; leather boots and shoes, 1,156,000/. ; paper, 
764,000/. ; rail veh^les, 1,970,000/. • 


Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

1. Official Pup.lications. 

Colonial Office Liiit. Annual. London. 

Ueport on the Rietfontein area. By J. F. Herbsl. Colonial Ropovts, Miscellaneous 
Series, No, 55, London, lOOS. 

Statistical Abstract for the several Colonies and other Possessions of the United King- 
dom. Annual. London. 


2. Non-Official Publications. 

Brown S. and G. G.), Guide to South Africa. Annual. London. 

BryceiJ.), Iinprcssions of South Afric.T., ,Srd edition. London, 1899. 

Bryden (H. A.), The Victorian Era in South Africa. London, 1897.— History of South 
Africa, 1C52-1903. London, 1904. 

Golquho\in(A. R.), The Afrikander Land. London, 1900. 

Colvin (I. D ), Romance of South Africa. Cape Town, 1909. 

Hatch and Corstorphine, Geology of South Africa. 2nd ed. London, 1909. 

Henkel (C. C.), History, Resources, and Productions of the Country between Cape 
Colony and Natal. [The Transkeian Territories.] London, 19^3. 

Hutchinson (G. T.), From the Cape to the Zambesi. Lonflon, 1905. 

Johnston (Sir Harry), History of the Colonisation of Africa by Alien Races. C'ain- 
bridge, 1899. 

Keane(A, H.), Africa, Vol. IF. South Africa. 2nd ed. London, 1008. 
irtdti(l).), The Flssential Kaffir. London, 1904.— Savage Childhood. London, 1906. 
Knioht(K. F.), South Africa afrer the War. Ijondon, 1903. 

Lucas (G. P.), Historical Geograjdiy of the British Colonies. Vol. IV. Oxford, 1899. 
Orpen, Reminiscences of Life in South Africa. Cape Town, 1909. 

Ortroz (P. Van), Conventions Internationales Concervant L'Afrique, Brussels, 1898. 
Playne (S.), Cape Colony ; Its History, Commerce, Industries, and Resources. London, 
1912. 

Stow (G. W.), The Native Races of South Africa. London, 1905. 

rii«aZ(G. M.), South Africa. 4th edition. London, 1899.— Progress of South Africa 
in the Century. Edinburgh, 1902.— History of South Africa. 3 vols. London, 1003-04. 
The Government of South Africa. 2 vols. Gape Town, 1008. 

The South African Natives. London, 1908. 

Trotter (Mrs. A. P.), Old Cape Colony. London, 1903. 

Wallace (B.), Farming Industries of Cape Colony. London, 1896. 

Williams (Q. F.), The Diamond Mines of South Africa. London, 1903. 

Wilmot (A.). The Story of the Expansion of South Africa. 2nd edition. London, 
1897. — Book of South African Industries. Cape Town, 1892.— History of our own Times 
in South Africa. 2 vols. London, 1893. 


PROVINCE OP NATAL. 

% 

Constitution and Government. —Natal, which had been annexed to 
Cape Colony in 1844, was placed under separate government in 1845, and 
under charter of July 15, 1856, was erected into a separate Colony. By this 
charter partially representative institutions were established, and, under a 
Natal Act of 1893, assented to by Order in Council, June 26, 1893, the Colony 
obtained responsible government. The province of Zululand was annexed 
to Natal on December 30, 1897. The districts of Vryheid, Utrecht and par 
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of Wakkerstroom, formerly l)eloDging to the Transvaal, were in January, 
1903, annexed to the colony. Oji May 31, 3910, the Colony was merged "n 
tlio Union of South Africa, becoming an original province of the Union. 

Tlie seat of provincial government in Natal is Pietjf'ji’maritzburg. 
Administrator , — The Hon. G. T, Plowman^ C.M.G. 

Area and Population. — The Province (including Zululand, 10,424 
square miles) has an area of 35,284 square miles, with a seaboard of about 
360 miles. The climate is sub-tropical' on the coast and somewhat colder 
biland. It is well suited to Europeans. The Pi’ovince is divided into 
40 Magisterial Divisions. 

The European population has more than trebled since 1879. The returns 
of the total population at tlie last five censuses were : — 


1 

Census 1 

All Races. 


White. 

Coloured. 

Yeiiv. i 

Total. 

Males. 

i Females. 

Males. 

1 Females. 

Males. 

Feiiialirs. 

mi . . 1 

1904 . . 1 

1911 . . ' 

1918 . . , 

19211 ♦ 

543,018 
1,108,754 1 

1,104,043 1 

208,002 

550,631 

504,648 

1 275,661 
! 558,123 

1 629,395 

25,787 

50,758 

52,405 

02,745 

70,621 

21,001 
: 40,351 

i 45,019 
: 59,180 

! 60,844 

242,275 

493,878 

512,153 

254,850 

517,772 

o83,77o 


1 Preliminary census figures. 


The figures for 1891 exclude Zululand ; those for 1904 and 1911 in- 
clude the districts of Yryheid, Utrecht, Paulpietersburg, Ngotslie, and 
Pabanango. 

Population of the borough of Durban according to the census of 1921 
(preliminary figures): White 54,230, other 86,094, total 140,324; and of 
Pietermaritzburg; White 17,472, coloured 17,675, total 35,077. The white 
population of Durban in 1918 was 43,413, and of Pietermaritzburg, 18,625. 

So far as registered, the births in 1920 numbered 39,094 (3,256 European, 
35,838 coloured); deaths, 20,122 (1,446 European, 18,676 non-European); 
and marriages, 3,657 (1,364 European, 2,333 non-European). 

Instruction. — With the exception of Higher Education, which has been 
placed under the control of the Union Government, Education comes under the 
Provincial Administration. In 1919 there were, for children of European 
extraction, 147 schools giving primary, 7 schools giving intermediate, and 10 
giving secondary education, in all 164 scliools, which were supported either 
entirely or partially by Government futids. In addition there were 6 special 
or vocational schools, 1 training school for teachers, and 161 farm schools. For 
coloured children, there are 449 state and state-aided schools (including 44 
for Indians), as well as 8 schools x>rovided for the training of coloured 
teachers. The aggregate number of European pupils in regular attendance 
at the Government and inspected schools was 26,175 for 1919 ; the average 
daily attendance 88 per cent, of the nvimber on the registers. The 
number of coloured children receiving instruction in 1919 amounted to 
30,144. A sum of 62,073L was spent on coloured education during 1919-20 
out of public funds ; the corresponding figure in respect of European 
education was approximately 393,975L It is estimated that only a very 
small percentage of white children are receiving no education. 
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FinanCO. — For financial arrangements, see p. 221 above. The follow- 
ing figures show the provincial revenue and expenditure for five years: — 


\ 

1913-14 

(pre-war) 

1916-17 

1917-18 

1918-19 

1919-20 

Ueveniie 

Provincial . . * . • 

Union Subsidy .... 

& 

118,486 

361,000 

124,665 

354,328 

£ ' 

172,100 

283,777 

£ 

223,287 

441,656 

£ 

277,053 

531,995 

Total Revenue .... 

479,486 

478,903 

655,937 

664,943 

809,048 

Total Ordinary Expenditure . 

1 

451,001 

477,089 

532,474 

1 

669,780 

803,770 


The average annual expenditure in the six years ending 1919-20 was : 
for General Administration, 33,976^. ; Education, 290,768^. ; Hospitals and 
Poor Relief, 52,118/. ; Roads, Bridges, and Works, 184,969/. 

The ordinary expenditure for 1920-21 was 1,015,838/. (unaudited). The 
capital expenditure in 1919*20 was 172,218/. 


Production and Industry. — At the end of March, 1918, the area of 
Crown land which remained unalienated and c^uld be taken up for 
agricultural or pastoral purposes was 1,140,000 morgen (1 morgen = 
2T165 acres approx.). On the Coast and in Zululand there are vast 
plantations of sugar (output, 1919-20, 189,183 tons, value 4,991,390/.) and 
tea, while cereals of all kinds (especially maize), fruits, vegetables, i\iQ Acacia 
molUisimay the bark of which is so much used for tanning purposes, and 
other crops grow prolifically. 

The Province is rich in mineral wealth, particularly coal, the output of 
which is being niaintainod at a steadily progressive rate. There was in 1918 
one gold mine conducting operations on a small scale (for statistics, see 
p. 226). Among other minerals known to exist in the Province are 
asbestos, copper ore, fireclay, gold, graphite, gypsum, iron ore, lead and 
silver ore, limestone and marble, manganese ore, mica, molybdenum oi^e, 
nickel ore, nitre, oil shale, and tin ore. 

The various factory industries of Natal in 1918*19 (census of 1920) 
numbered 828, with an annual output valued at 1.5,796,411/. They had 
8,686,486/. invested in machinery, lands, and buildings, annually used 
materials worth 9,656,203/., and paid over 2,721,161/. yearly in wages to 
33,644 employees. 

A Whaling Industry was commenced at Durban in 1908. Down 
to 1917 (nine years) 7,274 whales were captured. In 1917, 1918, 1919 and 
1920, the whales captured numbered .176, 142, 641 and 704 respectively. 
Only two companies, with 16 boats, were operating in 1919. The industry 
is now regulated by the Provincial Government, as indiscriminate slaughter 
was driving the whales away from tlifc South African waters. 

Comnieroe. — Since the corning into effect of the iTuion there are no 
special records made for each of the Provinces ; the British Board of Trade 
statistics, however, continue to give details of trade between the United King- 
dom and each Province separately. The following figures show the value of 
the trade between Natal Province and the United Kingdom for five years : — 
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I 



1913 1 

(pre-war) 

1918 

1919 

1920 

19211 , , 

^ ' 

£ 

£ 

£ 

/ ^ 

£ 

Imports from Natal 
Exports of U.K. produce 

•^724, ‘265 

3,616,4‘23 

7,529,832 ^ 

V 6,208,430 

7,111,538 

and manufac. to Natal 
Export.-? of foreign and 

5,05.3,223 

5,053.361 

5,277,503 

11,707,879 

9,034,470 

colonial merchandise 

389,252 

146,108 

140,410 

509,434 

288,928 


J Provisional flguie.s. 


The more important imports and e^^ports in 1920 were: — Imports into 
United Kingdom : maize products, 37S,000Z. ; frozen beef, 337,000/. ; raw 
hides, 541,000/. ; sheep’s wool (13,861,000 lbs.), 1,708,000/. ; bark for tanning, 
602,000/. ; sugar, unrefined, 585,000/. Exports from United Kingdom 
(British produce): cotton piece goods, 650,000/. ; woollen manufactures, 
435,000/. ; machinery, 1,018,000/. ; iron and steel goods, 2,693,000/. ; 
apparel, 1,628,000/. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference. 

Statistical AKstract for lhe.sevcral colonial and other iiosse.ssions of the United Kingdom. 
Annual. London. 

Barnett (P. A.) and Sweeney (A. W.), Natal : the State and the Citizen. London, 1004. 

jBtrd(John), The Annal.s of Natal, 1495-1845. Pietermaritzburg, 188S. 

CuZttngi'u>orUi’« Nat.il Almanac. Annual. Durban. 

Ingram (J F.), Natalia : IIi.stoiy of Natal and Zululand. London, 1897. 

Peace (Walter), Our OoHuj-y of Natal. Publi.shcd by pcrini.ssion of the Natal Govern- 
ment. Lcnclori, 1884.— Notes on Natal. London, 1893, 

Ilobineo7i (Sir J.), A Lifetime in South Africa. London, 1900. 

Howell (T.), Natal and the Boer.s. London, 1900. 

Hu88ell(B,.j, Natal, the Ijand and its Story. 6th cd. London, 1900. 

Stuart (J.), A History of the Zulu Rebellion, 1906. London, 1913. 

Tallow (A. H.), Natal Province: Descriptive Guide and Official Handbook. Durban 
and London. Annual. 

Trollops (Anthony), South Africa. 2 vols. London, 1878. 

Twentieth-CentuTy Imitressions of Natal. Natal, 1906. 


PROVINCE OF THE TSANSVAAI. 

Constitution and Government.— riie territory comprised within 
the limits of The Transvaal was colonised by Boers who left Cape Colony 
in 1836-37. In 1852 the independence of the Transvaal Government 
was recognised by Great Britain, but, in 1877, in consequence of 
financial difficulties and troubles with the natives, and in accordance 
with representations and petitions from the Boers, the territory was annexed 
by the British Government. In 1880 the Boers took up arms for the 
restoration of their independence, and, in 1881, a Convention was 
signed restoring to the inhabitants of the territory their self-government, 
but with conditions, reservations, and limitations, and subject to the 
suzerainty of the Queen. This arrangement was modified by a Convention 
made in 1884, in which the name of the South African Republic was given 
to the Transvaal State ; but the control over external affairs, other than 
engagements with the Orange Free State, was reserved to her Majesty. 
These Convention^, however, did not preserve harmony within the 
Transvaal territory, or with the British Government. The discovery of gold 
and the conditions which followed this discovery occasioned difficulties from 
which the two Boer States sought release by military action. The result 
of this was the military occupation of the two countries, and their annexation 
to the British Crown, the one on September 1, 1900, under the name of 
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The Transvaal, and the other (May 24) as the Orange River . Colony. 
Hostilities conynued till May 31, 1902, when an agreement as to terms of 
surrender was signedVby the representatives of the burgher forces in the fi/old* 
StatEkSMAn’s YJUr-Book for 190(3, under The Transvaal] 

The administrati^ was thereafter carried on under a Governor and 
Lieutenant-Governor, assisted by an Executive and a Legislative Council. 
On December 6, 1906, Letters Patent were issued providing for a Constitution 
of responsible Government in the Colony. The Colony w^as merged in the 
Union of South Africa on Ma^ 31, 1910, as an original Province of the Union. 

The seat of provincial government for the Transvaal is at Pretoria. The 
position of the various parties in the Provincial Council after the election in 
August, 1920, was : South African Party, 10 ; Nationalists, 21 ; Labour, 11'^ 
Unionists, 6 ; Independent 1 ; total, 49. 

Administrator , — The Hon. A. G. (salary, 2,r>00Z.) 


Area and Population. — The area of the Province is 110,450 square 
miles, divided into 24 districts. The follo^Ying table shows the poimlation 
at each of the last five censuses : — 


Cfnsus Year ! 

i 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

1800 




60,408 

. • 

52,630 



1004 . . i 

1 ,200,0.01 

702,r>69 

607,382 

714,657 

178,244 

119,0.33 

524,325 

448,349 

1011 , . , 

1,086,212 

, 071,555 

236,913 

183,640 

734,642 

531,008 

1018 . . i 

— 

i — 

— 

260,840 

238,607 

— 

— 

1021' . . 1 

1 

2,085,837 

: 1,158,300 

i 

027,531 

204,958 

250,528 

1 1 

873,348 

068,003 


1 rreliininary census figures. 


The largest towns liad in 1921 a white population as follows (preliminary 
figures) : Johannesburg, 149,678 ; Pretoria, 45,163 ; Benoni, 14,474 ; Krugers- 
dorp, 13,494 ; Boksburg, 12,406 ; Potchefstrooin, 8,221 ; and Roodepoort, 
7,145. 

Vital Statistics are shown as follow^s : — 



Births 

Deaths 

! 

[ Marriages 

Excess of births 
over deaths. 

1013 

19,700 

14,790 

; 6,504 

6,000 

1916 

19,891 

14,090 

0,844 

5,792 

1917 

19,685 

13,227 

7,300 ! 

6,358 

1918 

1!S898 ! 

22,0871 

6,867 1 

- 2,7891 

1919 j 

19,145 

15.404 

; 7,895 1 

3,681 

1020 

21,148 I 

16,043 

; 8,390 

5,100 


1 Influenza Kpiiieinic, giving excess of deaths. 


Religion. — Statistics for the Transvaal : — 


Churches, Ac. 

Whites 

1018 

Others \ 
1911 

Churches, Ac. 

1 Whites 

1 1918 

Others 

1911 

Dutch Churches . . 

266,521 

24%34 

Other Christian . . * . 

18,660 

24,253 

Anglican .... 

91,087 

51,355 

Jews 

31,698 

— 

Presbyterian ... 

25,194 

6,670 

Hindus and other non- i 

t I 


Methodist .... 

34,597 

92,969 

Christians 

27 i 

18.672 

Homan Catholic . 

22,153 

6,489 

Other Religions and 



Lutheran .... 

4,464 

101,271 

Sects 1 

5,146 

943,616 
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Instmction.—Tlie system of education was embodied in the Education 
Act which was passed during the first session of the first Parliament elected 
under responsible government, and which provides thatall education except 
that of a university typo shall be under the provincial auOiority. The Province 
has been divided for the purposes of local control .nd management into 
twenty-nine school districts, for each of which there is a school board 
consisting partly of elected and partly of nominated members. The board 
is an advisory local body with general powers of supervision over all public 
schools in its district except high schools and special schools or classes 
specified in the third schedule of the Education Acty 1907. Instruction in 
Government Schools, both primary and secondary, is free. The new 
'cJiiiversity of the Witwatersand was established in Johannesburg in 1921. 

The following statistics ofeducation are for the year ending Dec. 31, 1919: — 
985 primary schools had 9ii,174 pupils ; 28 secondary schools, with an 
enrolment of 4,923 pupils ; 417 State and State-aided scliools for coloured, 
native and Indian children, with 30,683 pupils. There are six training 
institutions for European teachei’s, with 731 students ; and tliree for 
coloiii’C'd teachers, witJi 277 students. An amount of 1,655,287/. was 
expended during the year for educational purposes. 

In respect of the question of language, the medium of instruction up to 
and including tlie fourth standard is the homo language (English or Dutch) 
of the pupil, but parents may request that the second language be gradually 
introduced as a second medium. Above the fourth standard provision is 
made for the instruction of pupils through the medium of English and 
Dutch, and the parent of each pupil may choose one of the two languages as 
the sole medium of instruction, or both of the languages as the media of 
instruction.' If the parent of any pupil fails to exercise his right of choice, 
that pupil is instructed through the medium of the language which is the 
better known and understood by him, the other language being also used as 
far as possible as a medium of instruction. Bible History is taught in every 
school, but no doctrine or dogma peculiar to any religious denomination or 
sect may be taught. 

Finance. — For financial arrangements, see p. 221 above. 

The following figures show the provincial revenue and expenditure for 
five years : — 



11)13-14. 

(jirc-war) 

191G-17. 

1917-18 

! 1918-19. 

1019-20. 

llovcnnc 

Provincial 

Union Subsidy . 

£ 

602,218 

029,000 

& 

729,257 

710,999 

\ 875,895 
781,811 

i £ 

1 915,733 

1 992,063 

1 

£ 

1,740,167 

1,167,586 

Total Revenue 

1,281,218 

1,440,256 

1,667,706 

1,907,796 

2,007,753 

Total Ordinary Expen- 
diture .... 

1,254,372 

1,425,584 

1,633,262 

2,014,282 

: 2,452.886 


The average annual ordinary expenditure in the six years ending 1919-20 
was General administration, 67,677/. ; education, 1,129,277/. ; hospitals and 
poor relief, 226,847/. ; roads, bridges and WfU’ks, 241,253/. 

Estimates 1920-21 : total revenue, 3,106,965/. ; ordinary expenditure, 
3,261,643/. ; cajutal expenditure, 450,000. 

A considerable proportion of the Provincial revenue is derived from 
Natives’ Pass Foes. 

The capital expenditure in 1919-20 was 344,271/. 
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FroduotiOB and Industry. — The Province of the Transvaal is in the 
main a stock-raising country, though there are considerable areas well 
adapted for agriciMture, including the growing of tropical crops. J’he 
extent of land under\cultivation is given as over 2,000,000 acres; fallow 
land as about 470, OC^ acres; and grazing land as 29,900,000 acres. The 
maize and tobacco crops may be regarded as the most important. 

The live stock numbered, in 1919, 3,244,840 sheep, 447,700 goats 
(including 90,700 of the valuable Angora breed). 

For mineral production,* see above, p. 225. The Transvaal Province 
has iron and brass foundries and engineering works, grain-mills, breweries, 
brick, tile, and pottery works, tobacco, soap, and candle factories, coach and 
wagon works, &c. * 

Comiuerce. — Since the coming into effect of the Union there are no 
special records of trade for each of the Provinces. The British Board of Trade 
statistics, however, continue to give details of trade between the United 
Kingdom and each Province. The following figures show the value of the 
trade between the Transvaal Province and the United Kingdom for five 
years : — 



1 1 

1913 1918 

(pre-war) i 

J910 

1920 

19211 

Imports from Transvaal 
Exports of U.K. produce 
and manufactures to 
Transvaal . 

Exports of foreign and 
Colonial merchandise 

\ £ ' £ 
i 196,448 i 268,798 

1 

5,751,920 ; 6,924,576 

482,636 167,316 

1 

£ 

202,032. 

• • 

4,861,092 

102,239 

£ 

213,119 

12,274,861 

552,296 

I 24,834 

7,077,864 

287,086 


1 Provisional figures. 


The more important imports and exports in 1920 were : — Imports 
into United Kingdom: copper ore, 67,000Z. ; raw hides, 66,000^. Exports 
from United Kingdom (British produce) : Cottons, 1,370,000Z. ; woollens, 
907, 000^. ; apparel, 2,950,000^. ; machinery, 723, 000^. ; iron and steel 
and manufactures, 1,471,000Z. ; leather boots and shoes, 567,000Z. ; chemicals 
and preparations, 614,OOOZ. 

Statistical and other Books of Keferenoe. 

Papers, Correspondence, &c., relating to the Transvaal from 1852 to 1903. London. 

History of the War in Houth Africa, 1899-3902. Compiled by direction of H.M. 
Government. 2 vols. London. 1907. 

The War in South Africa. Prepared in the Historical Section of the Great General 
Staff, Berlin. Trans, by Col. H. Du Cane. London, 1905. 

Ameryih. 8.), (Editor), “The Times” History of the War in South Africa, 1899-1902. 
7 vols. London, 1909. 

BotJui (P. M.), From Boer to Boer and Englishman. [English Translation from the 
Dutch.] London, 1900. 

Bryee (J ), Impressions of South Africa. 3rd ed. London, 1899. 

Oappon (J.), Britain's Title in South Afrliea. 2nd. ed. London, 1902. 

OloeU (H.), History of the Great Boer Trek and the Origin of the South African 
Republics. London. 1899. 

Oolquhoun (A. R.), The Africander Band. London, 1906. 

Oretwieke (L.), South Africa and the Transvaal War. 7 vols. London, 190<M>2.-~ 
South Africa and its Future. London. 1903. 

Cunliffe (P. H. E.), History of the Boer War. 2 vols. London, 1904. 

DehAraif^ (H,), Expansion des Boers an X1X« Sl^cle. Paris, 1905. 

DoyU (A. Cohan), Histot^ of the Great Boer War. New ed. London, 1902, 

P.), The Transvaal from Within, London, 1899. < - 
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Ooldmann (C. S.), South African Mines. 3 vols. London, 1895-96. 

Keane (A. H.), Africa, Vol. II. ; South Africa. 2nd ed. London, 1908. 

Keltie (J. Scott), The Partition of Africa. 2nd ed. London, 1825. 

(P.), Memoirs of Paul Krilger. Told by Himself. 2 v«is. London, 1902. 

Leyds (W. J.), The First Annexation of the Transvaal. Londym, 1906. — The Transvaa 
Surrounded. London, 1919. 

Mackenzie (W. D.), South Africa : Its History, Heroes, and wars. London, 1900. 
Mahan (A. T.), The Story of the War in South Africa. London, 1900 
Markham (Violet R.), South Africa Past and Present. London, 1900. —The New Era in 
So^ith Africa. London, 1901. 

Native Races of South Africa. Edited by Native Ilaoes Committee. London, 1901. 
Nevinson (H. W.), Ladysmith : The Diary of a Siege. London, 1900. 

Norris-Netvman (C. L.), With the Boers in The Transvaal and Orange Free State in 
1880-81. London, 1882. 

' ’ Phillips (L.), Transvaal Problems. London, 1006. 

Praagh (L. V.) (Editor), The Transvaal and its Mines. London and Johannesburg, 
1907. 

Reclus (B.), L’Afrique Anstrale. Paris, 1901. 

r/wal (George McCall), History of the Boers in South Africa. London, 1887. —History 
of South Africa. 5 vols. London. 1887-93. — South Africa. 4th ed. London, 1809. 

Truscott (S. J.), The Witswatersrand Goldfields. Banket and Mining Practice. 2nd cd. 
London, 1902. 

Viljoen (B.), My Reminiscences of the Anglo- Boer War. London, 1902. 

Voigt (J. C.), Fifty Years of the History of the Republic of South Africa (1795-1845). 
2 vols. London, 1800. 

Willoughby (W. C.), Native Life on the Transvaal Border. London, 1000. 

Wilmot (Hon. A.), History of South Africa. TiOndon, 1901. 

TFora/oZd (B.), Lord Milner’s Work in South Africa. London, 1906. 

Wright (H. S.), Thirty Years in South AMca. London, 1900. 

Vounghu8hand (}f\)f South Africa of To-day. London, 1800, 


PROVINCE OF THE ORANGE FREE STATE. 

The Orange River was first crossed by Europeans about the middle of 
the 18 tb century. Between 1810 and 1820, several Europeans settled in the 
southern parts of the Orange Free State. The Great Trek greatly augmented 
the number of settlers during and after 1836. At first no settled govern- 
ment was established. In 1848, Sir Harry Smith proclaimed the whole 
territory between the Orange and Vaal Rivers as a British Possession and 
established what was called the Orange River Sovereignty. A British 
Resident was appointed at Bloemfontein, with Assistant Commissioners at 
Winburg and Caledon River. Great dissatisfaction was caused by this stop, 
as well as by the native policy of the British Government. In 1854 the 
Convention of Bloemfontein, by which British Sovereignty was withdrawn 
and the independence of the country was recognised, was signed by Sir 
George Russell Clerk. 

During the first five years of its existence the Orange Free State was much 
harassed by incessant raids by, and fighting with, the Basutos. These 
were at length conquered. The British Government then stepped in and 
arranged matters much to the dissatisfaction of the conquering party. By 
the treaty of Aliwal North, only a part of the territory of the Basutos was 
incorporated in the Orange Free State: This part is still known as the 
Conquered Territory. 

A great deal of unpleasantness was caused by the dispute over the 
Kimberley Diamond Fields, which belonged to the Orange Free State, but 
were annexed to the Cape Colony by the British Government. 

On account of the Treaty between the Orange Free State and South 
African Republic, the former State took a prominent part in the South 
African War (1899-1902), and was annexed to the British Dominions by 
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proclamation of Lord Roberts, on May 28, 1900, as the Orange River Colony. 
After peace was declared Crown Colony Government was established and 
continued until 19^7, when responsible government was introduced, , On 
May 81, 1910, the CVange River Colony was merged in the Union of South 
Africa as the ProvinA of the Orange Free State. 

The scat of proviiicial government is at Bloemfontein. 

Administrator , — The Hon. Sir C. H. JFcssels, Kt. (salary, 2,000/.) 

There are municipalities at Bloemfontein and other centres, 60 in all ; 
local authorities have, so far as possible, the usual local aditiinistrative powers. 

Area and Population. — Tlfe area of the Province is 60,389 square 
miles ; it is divided into 24 districts. The population at the last 5 censuses 
and the European population at the census taken in 1918 were as follows : — 


Census 


All Races. 


White. 

Coloured, 

Year. ; 



i 




i 

' 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females, 

Males, 

1 Females. 

]S80 . 

lys.rus 

70,150 

C3,3G3 , 

31,900 

29,110 

38,214 

' 31,252- 

1890 . 

207,503 

108,36‘J ' 

99.111 

40,571 i 

37,145 

67,701 

61,990 

1004 . 

387,315 

210,095 

177,220 : 

81,571 : 

01,108 

128,524 

116,112 

1911 . 

528,174 

277,518 

250,650 i 

91,488 i 

80,701 

113,030 

, 169,055 

1918 . 

— 

— 

— 

9.3,069 I 

87,709 

— 

1 

19-21* . . 

628,300 

320,985 

307,875 

97,971 ; 


2-23,014 

^ 216,204 
( 


J Provisional censns Hgiuca, 


The capital, Bloemfontein, had, in 1921, 19,333 white inhabitants, and 
19,532 natives and other coloured persons; total, 38,865. The 1918 
European population was 16,631. 

Vital statistics are shown as follows : — 


Births 1 I Deaths i 


1913 

5,3SG 

1,511 

1916 

5,080 

1,428 

1917 

4,950 

1,433 

1918 

4,906 

' 8,155 

1919 

4,727 

1 2,277 

1920 

4,996 

1,796 


Marriages 


j Surplus of 


_ _ — 

j hirths over 

European Coloured 

i deathsi 

1 

1,476 

1,148 

3,875 

1,.562 1 

1,264 

3,652 

1,562 

1,228 

3,526 

1,492 

1,311 

1,751 

1,668 i 

1,559 

2,450 

1,812 

1,561 

3,200 


I 


I European. 


Keligion* — The principal body, according to the census of 1911, 
is the Dutch Reformed Church with 176,311 adherents ; of Weslejans there 
were 88,857 ; Anglican Communio*, 42,401 ; Presbyterians, 7,549 ; Cou- 
regationalists, 8,368 ; Lutherans, 8,727 ; Roman Catholics, 5,696; Jews, 
,808 ; no religion (so stated), 1^3,336, of whom 173,192 were natives and 
other coloured persons. 

Instruction* — Higher education is under the control of the Minister 
of Education for the Union, while primary and secondary education 
is controlled by the Administrator of the Province. Under the School 
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Act of 1908 the Province is divided into 55 school districts, for each 
of which there is a board consisting partly of elected and partly of nominated 
meipbers. Each board is an advisory body, with ccrtdn powers of super- 
vision ; it is also responsible for carrying out the provisions of the law as to 
compulsory school attendance. The boards have certfin advisory functions 
with regard to the appointment of teachers. Public schools, with certain 
special exceptions, are under the supervision of committees, the members of 
which are elected. The functions of these committees also are advisory, but 
they may nomiifate teachers for appointment in the discretion of the 
Director. Grants are given conditionj|]ly to private schools. In 1919 
there were 742 public and 113 aided private schools in the Province, 
with a total enrolment of over 66,191 pupils. Fees are charged 
at all schools, exemption being granted under certain prescribed regulations, 
and attendance is compulsory up to Standard VI. Except where the parents 
object both English and Dutch are taught to all children, and where possible 
are used as equal media of instruction. 

The Normal College trains from 80 to 90 teachers annually. The 
Polytechnic College, established in 1912, trains teachers in art, dressmak- 
ing, &c. The Home Industries Hoard directs the spinning and weaving 
schools throughout the country. The Government Industrial School for 
boys was opened at Bloemfontein in 1907. Secondary schools have been 
established in all the leading towns of the Province with more advanced 
departments preparing pupils up to University Matriculation standard. 

% ^ 

Finance- — Eor financial arrangements see p. 221 above. The following 
figures show the provincial revenue and expenditure for five years ; — 



1913-14 ' 
({)re-war) 

1916-17 

1917-18 

1918-19 

1919-20 

Revenue 

Provincial . 

Union Subsidy . 

& 

162,638 

841,000 

£ 

203,455 

845,029 

£ 

248,660 
398,406 ; 

£ 

256,507 

453,831 

£ 

873,105 
^ 610,000 

Total Revenue 

: 503,638 

518,484 i 

647,056 

710,838 

883,105 

Total Ordinary Expenditure . 

* 476,656 

519,973 

611,961 ! 

688.022 

853,026 


I 


The capital expenditure in 1919-20 was 170,875/. 

The average annual ordinary expenditure in the six years ending 1919-20 
was : General administration, 24,1271. ; education, 460,989/. ; hospitals and 
poor relief, 21,059/. ; roads, bridges and works, 98,263/. 

Production and Industry. — The Province consists of undulating 
plains, anfording excellent grazing and wide tracts for agricultural purposes. 
The rainfall is moderate. The country is still mainly devoted to stock -farming, 
although a rapidly increasing quantity of grain is being raised, especially in 
the Eastern Districts. 

For Mining Statistics see p. 225. 

Commerce. — Since the coming into effect of the Union there are no 
special recoixis of trade for each of the Provinces. The British Board of Trade 
statistics, however, continue to give details of trade between the United 
Kingdom and each Province separately. The following figures show the 
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value of the trade between the Orange Free State Province and the United 
Hingdom 



1913 

(pie-war) 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 1 



! £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Imports consigned from Orange 


1 1 




Free State . . . » . 

— 

2,120 1 




Exports to Orange Free State : 





United Kingdom produce . 
Foreign and Colonial produce . 

567«371 

463,319 

808,068 

906,907 

425,976 

35,041 

10,837 

7,284 

41,925 

12,087 

• 


1 Provisional figures. 


The raoro important exports (British produce) from the United Kingdom 
in 1920 were : — Cottons, 178,000^. ; woollens, 125,OOOZ. ; iron and steel manu- 
factures, 36,000Z. ; apparel, 255, 000^.; leather boots and shoes, 55,000Z. 

The money, weights, and measures are English. The land measure, the 
Morgen, is equal to about 2 yV acres. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference. 

Correspondence, Reports, Despatches, Proclamations, Ac., relating to the Orange Fro© 
State and Orange River Colony. London, 1899-1901. 

Keane (A. H.), Africa. Vol. II. London, 1908. 

NorrU'NewmaniC . L.), WiththcRoersin theXransvaal and Orange Free State. London, 
IS82. . • 

On the Heels of de Wet. By the Intelligence Officer. London, 1902. 

Sandsnian (E. F.), Eight Months in an Ox-Wagon. London , 1880. 

TroRoptf (Anthony), South Africa. 2 vols. London, 1878. 

lF«6<»r(Erne.stde), Quatreans au pays des Boers. Paris, 1882. 

Wet (Ohr. R. de), Three Yeats' War (1899-1902). London, 1902. 


SOUTH-WEST AFRICA. 

Situation and Physical Features.— This conutry is bomideJ on tUe 
north by Portuguese West Africa, on the west by. the Atlantic Ocean, on 
the south and southern portion of the eastern boundary by the Cape 
Province of the Union, and on the remainder of tlie eastern boundary by 
the Bcchnanaland Protectorate. Attached to it is the so -called Capri vi 
Zipfol, a narrow strip extending from the northern corner of the eastern 
boundary on East Long. 21° to the Zambesi River, whicli it meets at a point 
close to the 25tli degree. This strip is bounded on the north by Portuguese 
West Africa and Nortlierii Rhodesia, and on the south by the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate. 

On the western coast, a strip varying from 60 to 100 miles in width 
and extending from tlie Orange River in the south to the Ugab River, which 
borders on what is known as the Kaokoveld, consists of barren desert, and 
tliis is also the case in that portion of the Great Kalahari depression which 
is included in the country on its eastern boundary. 

The Kunene River and the Okavasigo, which form portions of the northern 
border of the country, and the Orange River in the south, are the only 
permanently running streams* •But there is a system of great sandy dry 
river beds throughout the country, in which water can generally be obtained 
by sinking shallow wells ; these are the Keisib, Swakop, Omaruru and 
Ugab on the west, the Fish River in the south, the Nosob and the Elephant 
Rivers in the south-east, and a .series of what are known as Omirainba in the 
north-west, with numerous smaller stream bed.s. During the summer rainy 
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season these nearly all become running streams. In the Grootfontein area, 
which geologists describe as a “karst” region, there are large supplies of 
undtrground water, but except for a few springs, mo^ly hot, there is no 
surface water throughout the country. Much, howe^.r, has l3een done to 
improve matters by boring, which has almost always been successful if the 
site for the bore-hole is well chosen. 

Government and Administration;— rije country was annexed by 
Germany in 1884, but early in the late war it was invaded by the Military 
Forces of the Union, and on July 9, 1C16, Ava-? surrendered to them at 
llhorab. It is now administered by the Union under a Mandate from the 
League of Nations, dated December 17, 1920. The laws of the Union, subject 
to local modifications, if required, may be ap}>lie(l to the country and are 
gradually being introduced. In tenns of the Mandate, military training of 
the natives except for Police or Defence pur])oses is forbidden, and no naval 
or military fortifications may ho established. The supply of intoxicating 
liquor to the natives is prohibited, as also is any svstein of forced labour. 

The Administration is conducted from Windhoek, and the country is 
divided into 17 Districts controlled by Magistrates. - In addition there is a 
Native Commissioner in Ovamboland in the extreme north, who keeps in 
touch with the raw races of Ovambos living there and recruits natives for 
the railway system and for the working of tlio diamond fields at Luderitz. 
There is also a sub-Native Commissioner stationed at Kuving Knru on tlie 
Okavango River with smtilar duties. 

'Windhoek, the capital, is pleasantly situated at an altitude of 5,600 feet 
ill the centre of the territory. The town with its surrounding district con 
tains a population of over 4,000 Europeans and 13,000 Natives. 

Previous to 1020 German imperial and local laws were in force in the 
country, and, during military ccciipatioii, martial law. On December 31, 
1920, the latter was abolished and the Roman Dutch law became the 
common law of the country. Civil Courts have been established, the whole 
of the troops have been Avithdrawn, and the GoA^ernment is now conducted 
on a purely civil basis. Its administration has been vested by Die Union 
Parliament in the Governor-General of the Union, but the latter has, under 
due authority, delegated his powers to au Administrator with full authority 
to legislate. In this respect he noAV has the assistance of an Advisory 
Council consisting of six members, and at present composed of three Germans, 
tAvo Dutchmen, and one official, the latter representing the interests of the 
Natives. 

Tlie present Administrator is Mr. Gijsbert Reitz IIofmeyi\ C.M.G. 

The chief executive officer for the country is the Secretary for South- 
West Africa, Major J. ¥. llerbst, C.B.E. 

Area and Population. — The total area of the country is about 
822,400 square miles. 

The European population according to the figures of the 1921 Census 
amounts to 19,237. The Native popuUtion is calculated at about 218,000. 
As large areas of the country, particularly along the coast and in the north, 
are uncivilised, it has been impossible to pro^jure precise figures. In particular 
it has been difficult to estimate the numbers of the Bnshmen, who still exist 
in considerable tribes in the north-eastern portion of the country. 

It ivS estimated that of the 19,000 European inhabitants between 7,0.00 
and 8,000 are Gormans. The remainder are almost all South Africans, and 
farmers by profession. 
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The principal native races of South-West Africa are the Ovarabos, Heretos, 
I^rgdamaras or Klipkaffirs, Hottentots and Buahmen. 

The Ovambos ar^ Bantu race and follow agriculture as a pursuit, '^hey 
still possess to its full extent tribal organisation and are fairly well armed, 
but have given no trolble since the British occupation of the country. The 
Germans in pre-war times exercised no authority \vhatever over them and 
never entered their territory. 

The Hereros are a pastoral people who formerly owned enormous herds 
of cattle. The Germans in*dealing with these people pursued a policy of 
oppression, with the result that i^ 1904 they rebelled and 75 per cent, of 
them were destroyed. Their tribal organization has completely disappeared 
and they are now scattered throughout the country on farms and in th^ 
different towns, where they form the ordinary source of labour. Owing to 
the fact that formerly tribal organisation was based on the ownership of 
cattle and that they have consequently for generations been familiar with 
cattle and their ways, the Herero makes an excellent herd. It is not an 
unusual thing for a member of this race to have charge of 3,000 head and to 
know each one individually. Since the British occupation of the country 
the Hereros have considerably increased in numbers and in animal wealth. 

The Bergdamaras are, it is believed, also of Bantu origin, though some 
authorities hold that they belong rather to the Hottentot race whose 
language they now speak. They are an inferior tribe and 'were alternatively 
the slaves of the Hereros and tlie Hottentots in pre-European days, as the 
former or the latter prevailed in the constant atruggies that were going on 
between them. 

The Hottentots, so called, consist of two distinct sections : one, whoso 
remnants are found in the central portions of the country, being of pure 
native extraction, the source of which is but little understood ; while the 
other is composed of tribes which have resulted from an admixture of 
European blood in the Capo with the Hottentot races residing there a couple 
of centuries ago, which, after conflict with their European neighbours, 
souglit refuge across the Orange River in this country. 

The Bushmen are the oldest inhabitants of South-West Africa and are to 
be found in considerable numbers in its eastern portion from Lat. 26° to the 
Northern boundary. There are also remnants of a bushnien tribe in the 
desert wastes just north of the Orange River, and in the Kaokoveld, in the 
north-north-western portion of the country. These may be of tlie Strand- 
loope ” type. 

Situated in tlie centre of the country just south of the Windhoek district 
is the Bastard Gebiet occupied by a semi-independent race known as the 
Bastards, whose origin is much the same as the second class of Hottentots 
mentioned above, with the difference that the admixture of European blood 
is much greater, and that their ordinary language is Capo Dutch. These 
people control their own affairs to a very large extent and are governed by 
a Raad (Council) which is partly hereditary and partly elected. The 
Administration is represented by a Magistrate who assists them with advice 
and takes cognisance of serious crimes. They number about 5,000. 

• 

Education. — Thirty British schools have been established, with 1,250 
pupils. 

Finance. — the financial year 1920-21 the revenue amounted to 
£1,601,216 and the expenditure to £929,386. The corresponding 
for the preceding year were £654,370 and £718,100. The Estimates for the 
year 1921-22 are : revenue £806,800, expenditure £894,644. 
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The principal source of revenue is the tax on diamonds, which is 06 per 
cent, of the gross proceeds less 70 per cent, of the working costs. Owing 
to Jhe exten.sive depression in the diamond market aC present, revenue is 
expected to fall off considerably. i 

The revenue from Customs is a round sum of £75(000 paid over by the 
Union Customs Department, which has entire control of Customs nmtters in 
Soutii-West Africa. This tigure is an estimate of the sum which would 

accrue to the country if it levied its own customs dues at Union rates. 

« 

Trad©, — Any figures which can bo supplied in this respect cannot be 
accepted as a sound basis for deductions in view of the changed conditions 
vesultiug from the occupation of the country by the Union, and the subse- 
quent construction of a railway line joining the railway systems of the two 
countries. 

The pre-war figures were as follows : — 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 


£ 

£ 

1911 

2,265,097 

1,734,558 

1912 

1,624,944 

1,962,667 

1913 

2,171,230 

1 3,446,220 


After the war the fohorwing are the figures : — • 

Year. | Imports. | Exports. 

^ .| 

1919 I 1,185,116 I 1,679,634 

Six months ended June 30, 1920 . . ‘ 1,014,347 | 2,448,321 

Six months ended June 30, 1921 . . | 656,297 | 1,055,865 

The big decrease in tlie exports is due to the falling-off of tlie diamond 
production. 

Mineral Production: --'The .staple industry is diamonds, which are 
found along the coast from the Orange River to Conception Bay. The fields 
are alluvial and the deposits shallow. The stones are small but of a very 
good quality. In 1920 the yield was 606,424 carats, valued at £3,000,000. 
Other minerals worked are copper, rich deposits of which exist at Tsumeb 
and in the neighbourhood, sheelite, wolfram, vanadium, marble and tin. 
Gold and silver are known to exist but in too small quantities to work 
remuneratively. The discovery of coal will be an immense benefit to the 
country, and at the present moment an occurrence is being investigated, but 
it is impossible to say whether it is of value or not. 

AgricUlturo. — South-West Africa is essentially a stock-raising coiintiy, 
the absence of water and the scarcity ol suitable soil rendering agriculture, 
except on a very small scale, almost impossible, and in point of fact, except 
as regards maize, tfie requirements of the country in this direction cannot 
be met from local sources. Even vegetables must be inijiorted in consider- 
able quantities from the Union. So far as stock is concerned the country, 
with the exception of the desert strip.s, is excellent, and even portions of tne 
latter are valuable at certain times of the year. Generally speaking the 
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southern half of the Territory is suited for the raising of small stock, while 
the central and northern portions are better fitted for oattle. As already 
mentioned the Her^os in earlier days possessed immense herds of cattle, 
and the Ovambos inVthe north also own numbers. It is estimated that in 
1921 there were 350, 900 head of cattle and 2,000,000 liead of small stock 
within the borders of South-West Africa. 

A Land Board has been established and Government ground is being 
rapidly allotted to suitable applicants on five-year leases with the option of 
purchase pn very easy terms as to instalments. Personal occupation is 
essential. As in almost all cases lioring is necessary in order to provide a 
siifiicient supply of water, tlie proceedings of this Board are naturally slow. 

A strong Irrigation Department has been establislied which now has in its* 
possession some 50 drills and will shortly receive still more. It is found 
that each drill can, on the average, provide four satisfactory bore-holes in 
12 months, and it will be seen, therefore, that only a few farms can be given 
out each year. They vary in size from 3,000 hectares in the north to 
20,000 in the south. Applications, whicli come mainly from the Union, are 
far in excess of the existing provision. 

Harbours. — lu pre-war times the Germans used Lndoriiz and Swakop- 
mund as their two harbours. Alihongb the Cape Government made them 
offers on liberal lines to enable them to land goods at Walvis Bay, tliese were 
always refused. 

At tlie outbreak of war Union troops were landed at Walvis Bay, and in 
a very short time a railway was built from that port to join up with tlie 
existing line from Swakopnmnd to the interior, and nowadays the bulk of 
the imports into the country are landed at AValvia Bay, which, although 
strictly part of the Union, is administered, so far as possible, as if it formed 
a portion of South-West Africa. 

The Government proposes to develop Walvis Bay as the main liarbour for 
the service of the country. Its situation is central and its natural advan- 
tages are so great, that tlie ]>roposition is bound to be successful. The Bay 
itself is about 7 miles wide and of the same length, and is completely 
sheltered by Pelican Point from the prevailing south-west winds, and, in 
fact, from every other direction excepit north-north -west, from which gales 
are almost unknown. The Bay is now being surveyed with a view to arriv- 
ing at a decision as to where is the most suitable spot for the constniction of 
the harbour works. 

Swakopmund, winch ])os-^esses a climate equal to tliat of any watering- 
place in South Africa, although it lies within the tropics, is now developing 
as a seaside resort and is very popular with the European inhabitants of the 
country during the summer mouths. It altogether useless as a i>ort. 

Hallways. — For the purposes of the campaign in this country the railway 
lino, which already existed in the Union between Do Aar Junction and 
Prieska, was extended through Upington across the Orange River and eyeii- 
tually joined up with the existing line from Kalkfontein south to Windhoek. 
The latter line was of tlio same gauge as the Capo Railways, hut from 
Windhoek through Karibib and Usifkos to Swakopmund on the coast and 
Grootfontein and Tsumeb in the north-west the pre-war railway was of 
2ft. gauge. For military purposes the Union Forces conveited the section 
between Swakopmund and Windhoek to the Cape gauge and connected it 
with Walvis Bay, but the railway in the north remains of 2ft. gauge. 

The whole of the railway system, from Do Aar in the Union to the border 
and within the border, is controlled by tlie pirecter of Railways, whe has his 
seat in Windhoek. 
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Comfortable mail- trains with dining-cars attached and ample sleeping 
accommodation run twice a week each way and maintain communicatico 
witV llio Union. The journey from Cape Town or P/etoria to Windhoek 
occupies three days and four nights. Arrangements 2 Liii shortly to be made 
by which it Avill be reduced by one night. » 

Tho total length of the line inside South-West Africa is 967 miles of 
3ft. 6in. gauge, and 98 miles of 2ft. gauge. There are also 98 miles of 
private line, most of which have been constructed for the service of the 
diamond fields south of Luderitz. A now railway from Windhoek to Gobabis, 
132 miles, is to be constructed (3ft. 6in. I'^auge). 

Telegraphs and Telephones. — There are excellent telephone and tele- 
graph systems in existence, Windhoek being in communication by the 
former means with places as far distant as Outjo in the north, Gobabis in 
the east, Swakopmnnd in the west, and Keetmanshoop in the south. 

There are two trunk telegraph lines to the Union. In addition there is 
the great wireless station at Windhoek which the Germans built for military 
purposes, and which was able occasionally to communicate direct with 
Berlin. This has been maintained in good order since the occupation, but 
the main instruments cannot be worked owing to tho removal by the 
Germans of a few essential parts. It is now under consideration to recon- 
stitute this station as a link in tho proposed chain of Imperial wireless 
stations. 

, Books of Eeference. 

Numerous Imperial Blue-Books, especially the Report ou the Natives of South-West 
Africa (Cd. 9116, London, and (t-iiie Parliamentary Papers, especially the Report on 

Ovatiiboland (U.O. 38/16. Pietoria, 1915). 

6'oodc'(.). L. Wilson) Report ou the conditions and prospects of trade in tho Protec- 
torate of South-West Africa (Cmd. 842). liOndon, 1920. 

Gerinan Wliite Book, No. 19G, of the Session 1909-10. 

Reports of tlio Rhciuiach Mission, Barmen. 

South-West Africa Unndbook. II. M. Stationery Offleo, London, 1920. 

Amtlichcr Rat^o^her fiir Answanderer. Berlin, 1907-12. 

Anderasoii (C. P.). Dcutsch-SUdwestafrika. 

Hi'fhw (F. von), Brci Jahre im Ilande Hendrik Witbooi. Berlin, 1807. 

Caivi.ri (A. F.), South-West Africa duriup the German occupation. London, 1915, 

Diyifev (K.), Dentsrh-SUdwestafrika, Leipzig, 1009. 

Dove (Dr. K'.), T)eut-;ch SUdvvestaftika. Beilin, 1903. 

Francois (C. v.), Dcutsch-Suciwcstafrika. Berlin, 

Gurich{\D\ G. S.), Dentsch-Suedwestafrika Reisebilder. 

Hartmann (Dr. G ), Dcutsch-Siied\vestafr:ka. 

//me (Dr. H.), Die Landfrage in Siidwestafrika. .Tima, lOOC. 

/</« (L.), Die Herero. Gueter.sloh, 1006. 

Keltie (.1. 8 ), The Partition of Afi ica Loudon, 1605. 

Leuiweln, Ouze Jahre Goeverncur. Berlin. 

Op?7: (W.), In Siblwestafrika. Leipzig, 1909. 

Rohrbach (Dr. P.), KohmialwirtschafL Fart 1. Berlin, 1907. 

iSc/nin: (Dr. IT.), Deutsch-SUdwestafrika. Ohlenberg and Leipzig. 

Schultze (Dr. L.), A ns Namaland und Kalahari. Jena, 1907. 

SeJnfIz (L ), Sudwestafrika, Berlin, 1910. 

Schwabt (K.). III! Deutschen Piaineutenlande. Berlin, 1909. 

Rtreiiwolf Der Cajiriviziiifel. Berlin. 

Tunnesen (J.), The South-West African Protectorate. ‘Geographical Journal,’ April, 
1917. 

Wagner (P. IL). The Geology and Mineral industry of South-We.st Africa. Cape Town, 
1916. 

WEST AFRiCA. 

These Possessions are the Colony and Protectorate of Nigeria ; the 
Gambia Colony and Protectorate ; the Gold Coast Colony with Ashanti 
and Northern Territories ; and the Sierra Leone Colony and Protectorate. 

Parts of Togoland and Cameroon are also included. 
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VI&EBIA. 

History and Constitution. — This territory comprises a number of 
areas formerly undeilseparate administrations. Lagos, bought in August, 
1861, from a native kJbg, was placed under the Governor of Sierra Leone in 
1866. In 1874 it was detached, together with the Gold Coast Colony, and 
formed part of the latter until January, 1886, when a separate ‘%'olony and 
Protectorate of Lagos was constituted. Meanwhile the National African 
Company had established British interests in the Niger valley, and in July, 
1886, the company obtained a chafer under the name of the Royal Niger 
Company. This Company surrendered its charter to the Crown in 1899, and 
on January 1, 1900, its territories were formed into the two Protectorates oi^ 
Northern and Southern Nigeria. The latter absorbed the “Niger Coast 
Protectorate,” which was formed in May, 1893, from the “Protectorate of 
the Oil Rivers,” which had been constituted in June, 1885. In February, 
1.906, Lagos and Southern Nigeria were united into the “Colony and 
Protectorate of Southern Nigeria,” and on January 1, 1914, the latter 
was amalgamated with the Protectorate of Northern Nigeria to form the 
‘ Colony and Protectorate of Nigeria,* under a Governor. Lagos is the seat of 
the Central Goveniment. 

The Colony of Nigeria had its boundaries defined afresh, and the Protec- 
torate waS’ divided into two groups of provinces, the ‘ Northern Provinces’ 
and the ‘ Southern Provinces,’ each under a Lieutenant-Governor appointed by 
the King, and subject to the control and authority of J:he Governor. 

The Executive Council of the Colony was made, from January 1, 
1914, the Executive Council of the Protectorate also. There is an ad- 
visory and deliberative body known as the Nigerian Council, consisting of the 
Governor, the members of the Executive Council, and other official members ; 
a member, resident in Nigeria, of the Lagos Chamber of Commerce, a 
member of the Calabar Chamber of Commerce, and a member of the Chamber 
of Mines, nonjiuated by those bodies ; three Europeans nominated by the 
Governor ; and six native members, also nominated by the Governor. This 
Council has no legislative or executive authority. There is a Legislative 
Council for Lagos, consisting of the Governor, six official and four unofficial 
members. 

Governor of Nigeria. — Sir Hugh Clifford^ G.C.M.G. 

Chief Secretary to the Government . — D. 0. Camieron, C.M.O. 

Lieutenant-Governors m the Protectorate. — Lt. -Col. PI. C. Moorhonse, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. (Southern Provinces); andW. F. Goirers, C.M.G. (Northern 
Provinces), 

* Area and Population,— Area approximately 332,000 square miles ; 
population, about 16,250,000, including, at the end of 1920, about 2,800 
Europeans (Northern Provinces : 256,000 square miles, 8,500,000 population. 
Southern Province : 76,000 square miles, 7,750,000 population). In 1900 a 
proclamation was issued in Northern Nigeria which, without abolishing 
domestic slavery, declared all children born after January 1, 1900, 
free ; and forbade the removal of (^mestic slaves for sale or tran.sfer. In 
1917 the Slavery Ordinance abolished the legal status of slavery through- 
out the Protectorate. Slave markets have been suppressed by native rulers, 
and slave dealing is now practically non-existent. In recent years a great 
number of slaves have been liberated in the Northern Provinces. 

Justice. — The Supreme Courts of Northern and Southern Nigeria are 
united under one Chief Justice of Nigeria. There are police magistrates at 
Lagos and Calabar. In each province is a Provincial Court consisting of 
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the Resident and liis assistants, and such justices of the peace as may 
be appointed by the Governor. Native courts exist in Mohammedan 
localities where there are chiefs and councillors, and ^imongst pagan tribes 
Judicial Councils with limited judicial powers hav^^been established in 
localities where the intelligence of the natives renders such a policy possible. 
There are cantonments at Kadnna, on the river of the same name, Kano, 
Zaria, Lokoja on the Niger, and Port Harcourt, and there station magis- 
trates have' been appointed. The number of persons apprehended or 
summoned before the Provincial Courts in 19lb was 8,238, of whom 5,908 
were convicted. Out of 13,608 broiightii before Magistrates’ Courts in 1920, 
^11,311 were convicted, and 96 were convicted in the Supreme Court. 

Religion and Education. — Northern Promnees . — Mohammedanism is 
widely ditfused, the Fnlani and llausas and other ruling tribes being of 
that religion, but in some parts of the temtory paganism is predominant. 
Protestant and Catholic missions are at work, and have industrial and 
other schools at several stations. The principles governing the education 
of natives in the Egyptian Sudan are being closely followed. Secular 
subjects only are compulsory ; the acceptance of religious teaching is 
optional. At pieseiit the principal schools are situated at Kano, a great 
Mohammedan centre. In 1920 there were 30 Government schools, and 86 
unassisted private schools, the total average .attendance being about 1,174, and 
3,466 res])ectively. It is estimated that there are also over 31,000 Moham- 
medan schools, with than 205,000 pupils. 

Southern Province !^. — There is a system of primary and secondary schools. 
There are also a residential school at Bonny, supported by Government 
grants, and by Chiefs’ subscriptions, and a Government secondary school and 
mission grammar school at Lagos, and a high school at Calabar. In 1920 
there were 43 Government schools with 6,054 scholars on the roll, and an 
average attendance of about 4,803 ; 158 assisted schools, 26,291 on the roll, and 
18,393 in average attendance ; and 1,143 unassisted schools, with about 
84,444 on the roll, and 50,314 in average attendance. Total expenditure 
from public funds, 69,443/. 

Four British Protestant Societies and two French Roman Catholic 
Societies are established, each wuth several stations, and altogether there are 
approximately 1,000 places of worship with an average attendance of about 
130,000. 


Finance. — Revenue, expenditure, and debt of Nigeria as a whole : — 




1 

Revenue 

j Expenditure 

’ Debt 

1014 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 


. j 

• 1 

■ • • 1 

£ 

3,048.380 

.3,402,738 

4,014,190 

4,950,428 

£,819,274 

£ 

! 3.590, 7fi4 ' 

8,219,957 1 

1 3,450,774 1 

’ 4,520,170 1 

! 0,403,523 ! 

£ 

8,207,569 

8,470,593 

8,470,593 

11,997,118 

10,245,593 


The expcnditu ^*0 in 1914 included 628, £251. expended on construction of 
the Sasteni Railway from Port Harcourt ; in 1917, 116,4131. expended 
on railway construction, and 8,546Z. on war costs ; and in 1918, 30,591/. 
expended on railway construction, and 134,000/. on war costs. Tlie ex- 
penditure on railway construction during 1919 was 91^812/,, and in 1920, 
233,264/. 
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The main items of revenue in 1920 were Customs, 8,126,348Z. ; 
railway, 1,548,29U. ; direct taxes, 517,127Z. ; fees of court, &c., 360,517Z. 
The chief items of e|penditure were Political, 356,628^. ; West Afrvan 
Frontier Force, 3r>0,fc54Z, ; Posts and Telegraphs, 158,810Z. ; Medical, 
183,804/.; Prisons, 13^,674/.; Public Debt, 750,033/ ; Railway, 1,968,520/.; 
Marino, .504,309/. ; Public Works Extraordinary, 207,901/, 

There is established in each native State in the Northern Provinces a 
Treasury, locally known as a * Beit-el-Mal,' which regulates the expenditure 
of that portion of the local revenue which is annually assigned to the native 
administration of each Emirate Spr its support and maintenance. The 
establishment of a Beit’Cl-Mal consolidates the rank and authority of the 
Emirs and Chiefs in each province. It strengthens the position of the^ 
native judiciary and diminishes extortion and corruption. There are also 
native treasuries in a few of the more advanced States in the Southern 
provin ces. 

Froduotion and Industry. — The products are palm-oil (exports 1920 
84,856 tons) and kernels (exports 1920, 207,010 tons) ; rubber, ground-nuts, 
shea-butter, ivoiy, hides, live stock, ostrich feathers, capsicums, cotton 
(export 1920, 65,147 cwt.), cocoa, coffee, kola-nuts and various drugs. 
Tobacco is also grown. There are nurseries for rubber seedlings in the 
Southern Provinces, and botanical stations at Calabar, Onitsha, Oloke-Meji, 
and Agcge, and at Maiganna, Bida, Zaria, and Ilorin in the Northern 
Provinces. Mahogany is exported. Sheep and goat skins are tanned 
and dyed. The natives have worked iron, lead, and tin for centuries. Rich 
alluvial deposits of tin ore have been discovered. The tin-bearing area so 
far as it is now known extends over 9,000 square miles of territory in the 
Northern Provinces, the export of tin in 1920 being 7,913 tons, and there 
are also deposits of tin in the Southern Provinces. A colliery has been 
opened by Government at Enugu in the Southern Provinces, which is connected 
by rail with Port Harcourt on the Bonny River. The coal is of good quality. 
There are rich reefs of galena carrying a considerable silver return. 
Pockets of native silver have from time to time been discovered in the 
vicinity of Orufu and Wukari. There are also deposits of manganese ore, 
lignite, and nionazite (wliicli contains thorium). 

Mining rights are vested in the Government, but under an agreement 
made with the Royal Niger Company at the date of the revocation of 
the charter, that Company receives half the gross profits derived 
from royalties on minerals won between the main stream of the Niger on 
the west and a line running direct from Yola to Zinder on the east, for a 
period of 99 years with effect from January 1, 1900. 

Commerce and Communications, &c.~“The principal ports are 
Lagos, Warri, Burutu, Forcados, Sapelc, Brass, Degerna, Port Harcourt, 
Bonny, Opobo, and Calabar. Numerous rivers and creeks form the chief 
routes for transport, and there are many well-made roads driven throrigh 
the country. At Lagos, and Calabar, there arc engineering and repairing 
workshops and slip-ways for the repair of hulls. 

At Lagos moles are being constructed, and a deep channel is being made 
over the Bar which admits ocean steamers entering the harbour. The con- 
struction of deep-water docks is Ifeing undertaken. 

Considerable trade is carried on in the Northern Provinces, and several 
new trading stations have been recently opened. There is, besides, a large 
trade by caravans which, coming from Salaga in the west, the Sahara in 
the north, and Lake Chad and Wadai in the east, make use of Kano as 
an emporium. 
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The trade and shipping of Nigeria are shown as follows (bullion and specie 
are included) : — 


Trade j Ship^g entered and cleared 


Tear 

Imports 

Exports 

: . 

Total i 

1 

British only 


£ 

£ 

Tons 

Tons 

191.3 

7,201,819 

1 7,362,877 

1,735,036 

1,041,787 

1916 

5,780,118 

0,096,586 

1 1,042,382 

976,957 

1917 

7,532,735 

8,727 870 

1 930,159 

833,448 

1918 

8,318,398 

1 9,5C4‘,!S5S 

'1 805,981 

777,248 

1919 

12,015,832 

14,720,245 

i 1,072,148 

1 986,781 

1920 

25,216,507 

I 16,987,018 

1,434,222 

1 1,193,294 


The eliief imports (1920) wore : Cotton-pic(;e goods, 6,101,580/. ; coopers’ 
stores, 890,232/. Chief' exjKuls (1920) : Palm kernels, 5,717,981/. ; palm oil, 
4,677,4457. ; raw eotton, 716,7337. ; tin ore, 1,785,724/. ; cocoa, 1,237,5387. ; 
ground nuts, 1,119,688/. ; liidos and skins, 774,725/. 

Imports from the British Empire, 1920, 22,270,493/., and from U.S.A., 
2,389,6987. 

There were (1920) 1,126 open miles of railways. A weekly boat* train 
with sleeping accommodation and a restaurant car runs between Lagos 
and Zaria. A new trunk railway has been constructed, from Port Harcourt 
(established March, 1913, on the Bonny River) to the Enngu coalfields (151 
miles). Construction Rcyond the coalfields was suspended during the war, but 
has now been re*coinineiioed. Total capital expenditure on Nigerian railway, 
to cud of 1920, 9,277,041/.; gross receipts, 1920, 1,626,999/. ; working 
expenses, 1,041,523/. ; net receipts, 585,2767. ; passengers carried, 2,210,536 ; 
goods and miiuTals transported, 532,335 tons. 

There are several thousand miles of telegraph wires, and the system 
is connected with the French Dahomey system. There are also several 
hundred miles of teleplione wires. A wireless station was opened for traffic 
at Lagos at the end of 1913. 

In 1920 there were 133 Post Ofiices in Nigeria. The Savings Bank on 
December 31, 1920, had 5,350 depositors, with 38,891/. to their credit. 

A special silver coinage for West Africa was introduced in 1913, the de- 
nominations being 25., l5., 6t/., and 3c/., of the same size, weight, and fine- 
ness as corresponding coins of the United Kingdom. The new currency, 
with adequate reserves in London, based on gold and securities, is under the 
control of the West African Currency Board. A nickel coinage (penny and 
tenth of a penny) is also iu use. In 1916 local currency notes were intro- 
duced, and iji 1920 an alloy coinage of similar denominations to the silver 
coinage. At present the denominations are 5/., 205., IO 5 ,, 25., and I 5 . The 
amount in circulation in Nigeria at September 30, 1920, was 1,684,315/. 

The Bank of British West Africa, Ltd., and the Colonial Bank, have 
branches in Nigeria. 

There is a mail service between Liverpool, Bonny, and Calabar vid Lagos. 

Standard time of one hour fast on Greenwich was introduced in Nigeria 
on September 1, 1919. 

CAMEROON. 

Cameroon, lying between British Nigeria and the French Congo, extends 
from the coast north-eastwards to the southern shore of Lake Chad. In 
1911 a considerable tract of land was transfen'cd to Cameroon from French 
Congo, the new acquisition being known as New Cameroon, The Colony 
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was captured from the Germans by French and British troops in February, 
1^1 (>, and is now divided between the British and Freuch. Total area 
191,130 square milei; population, 2,540,000. The British portion of*the 
country is a strip, anja about 31,000 square miles, stretching from the sea 
along the Nigerian frontier to Lake Chad and is attached to Nigeria ; Bantu 
negroes near the coast, Sudan negroes inland. The seat of Government was 
at Buea. Victoria and Rio del Rey are important trading stations. There 
arc Government schools at V^ictoria. 

The soil in the coast region is fertile, and numerous valuable African 
vegetable productions grow in profulion. In Victoria, experiments are being 
made towards the cultivation of cloves, vanilla, ginger, pepper, and nmny^ 
other products ; an active trade in ivory and palm-oil. The colony is rich 
in hardwood ; ebony is abundant. Gold and iron have been found. Natives 
in the Bamenda division smelt iron. Salt is found in tlio Keara country, 
Ossidinge Division, and at Bamessing in the Bamenda division. 

There is a 2 )oll tax which yielded 24,178^. in 1918. Estimated revenue 
1920 (British sphere), 54,680^. 

Imports into the British Cameroon in 1920, 167,000/. : exports, 140,000/. 
Chief exports: palm keimels, rubber, palm oil, ivory, cocoa, kola nuts. 
Chief imports : textiles, spirits, timber, salt, iron wares, flour, kerosene, 
jiiotor spirit, coopers’ stores, hardware, and colonial produce. In 1920 
there entered Victoria 40 trading vessels of 79,679 tons. 

The mark is still in use, value Id. at the official rate, both in tlie 
French and British spheres, but its purchasing [iO^er in the markets is 
the same as the shilling. 

Administrator of British Zone . — The Governor of Nigeria. 


Books of Eeference. 

Nigeria and Cameroon. 

Tapers relating to the Massacre of British Ofllcial.s near Benin. London, 1897. 

Papers relating to the Royal Niger Company. London, 1899. 

Boundary Convention with France, 1898. London, 1899. 

Government Gazette. 

Annual Reports ou Northern and Southern Nigeria. —Colonial Report. Miscellaneous 
Series 

Cameroon Handbook. H.M. Stationery Office, London, 19J0. 

Handbook of British West Africa. H.M. Stationery Office, London, 1920. 

Handbook of Nigeria. London, 1921. (Burns). 

Travels of Clapperton, II. Lander, Richardson, Barth, Rohlfs. 

Basden (G T.). Among the Ibos of Nigeria. London, 1921. 

BindZoM (H.), In the Niger Country. London, 1899. 

Bv.chanan (A.), Out of the World North of Nigeria. London, 1921. 

Calvert (A. F ), The Cameroons. London, 1917. 

Dennett (R. E.), At the Back of the Black Man’s Mind, or Notes on the Kingly Office 
in West Africa. London, 190<>. 

Domintfc (II.), Kamerun: Sechs Kriega und Friedensjahre in deutschen Tropen. 
Berlin, 1901. 

Falconer (J. D.), On Horseback through Nigeria. London, 1911, —The Geology and 
Geography of Northern Nigeria. London, 1911. 

Ooldieillxxgh), Old Calabar and its Mission, 1890. 

Haase Durchs unbekanntc Kamerufl. Berlin, 1915. 

Harford-Battersby (C. F.), Niger and Yoruba Routes. 2vols. London, 1895-06. 
llazzledine (G. D.), The White Man in Nigeria. London, 1904. 

Hutchinson^ Narrative of the Niger, Tshadda, and Binue Exploration. 

Hodges (P. E.), Consular Jurisdiction in the Niger Coast. London, 1895. 

Hoursi (Lieut.), Sur le Niger et au Paysdes Touaregs. Paris, 1898. — The Exploration 
of the Niger, 1895-96. [Eng. Trans. ] London, 1898. 

JIutter (P.), Wanderungen und Forschungen im Nord- Hinterland von Kamerun, 
Braunschweig, 1902. 

Johnston (Sir Harry), The Colonisation of Africa. Cambridge, 189|>. 
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Keltrie(J. Scott), The Partition of Africa. 2nd ed. London, 1895, 

Langa-Langa, Up against it in Nigeria. London, 1922. 

Ltonard{A. G.), The Lower Niger audits Tribes. London, 1906. 

Lucas (C, P.), Historical Geography of the British Colonies'* West Africa. Third 
edition, revised to end of 1912 by A. B. Keith. Oxford, 1913. ^ 

Lu^fard (Lady), A Tropical Dependency. Loudon, 1905. 

Lugard V. D.), Report on the Amalgamation of Northern and Southern Nigeria 
and Administration, 1912-19. London, 1920. 

Moekler-Ferryman (A. F.), Up the Niger. London, 1892. Imperial Africa. Vol. I. 
London, 1898. — British Nigeria. London 1002. 

Morel {E D.), Nigeria. Its Problems and its People. London, 1911. 

Nigeria, Our Latest Protectorate. London, 1900. 

Orr (Capt. 0. W. J ), R.A., The Making of NdHhern Nigeria. London, 1911. 

Ortroz{F. Van) Conventions Internationales concernantl’Afrique. Brussels, 1898. 
Partridge (C.), Cross River Natives. London, 1905. 

Penzer (N. M ), Cotton in British West Africa. London, 1920. 

Puttkamer (I v.), Gouverneursjahre. Berlin, 1912. 

Raphael (J. R.), Through Unknown Nigeria. London, 1914. 

Robinson (C. H.), Hausaland : Fifteen Hundred Miles through the Central Boudan. 
London, 1896. 

Sehultze (A.)y The Sultanate of Bornu. Translated, with addition!*, by P. A. Bonton. 
London, 1914. 

Semhritzki (B.), Kamerun. Berlin, 1909. 

• Stone (G.), The Mining Laws of Nigeria H M. Stationery Office, London, 1921. 

Talbot (D. A.), Woman's Mysteries of a Primitive People: The Ibibios of Southern 
Nigeria. London, 1915. 

Thomson (J.), ‘Mungo Park,’ and Proc. R. Geographical Soc. (1886). 

Tr smear ne A. J. N.), The Niger and the West Soudan. London, 1911. 

(Colonel J. K.), The Niger Sources. London, 1897. 

Unwin (A. H.), West African Forests and Fore.stry. London, 1920. 

VandeUur (8.), CampaighBig on the Upper Nile and Niger. (London, 1898.) 

Viseher (L), Croquis et Souvenirs cle la Nigerie du Nord. Paris, 1917. 

Zimmermann (E ), Neukamerun. Berlin, 1913. 


GAMBIA. 

Governor . — Captain Cecil II. Armitage^ C.M.G., D.S.O. (2,500Z., and 
750^. allowances) 

Gambia, at the mouth of the river Gambia, was controlled from Sierra 
Leone from 1807 ; in 1843 it was made an independent Crown Colony ; in 
1866 it formed part of the West African Settlements, but in December, 1888, 
it again became a separate Crown Colony. The Colony is administered 
under a Governor with an Executive and a Legislative Council nominated. 
There is an unofficial element in the latter. Area of Colony proper, 4 square 
miles ; population 8,000. In the Protectorate (area, 4,130 square miles) the 
population is estimated at 240, 000, With the exception of the Island of St. 
Mary, on which Bathurst, the capital, stands, the whole Colony is ad- 
ministered on the Protectorate system. In Juno, 1901, an agreement was 
made with the local chief for the administration of the Fnladu district 
by the British, both banks of the Gambia being now under direct British 
control up to the Anglo-French boundary. 

There w'^ere, in 1920, 8 elementary Government-aided schools, with 1,407 
pupils enrolled ; and an average attendance of about 658 pupils ; Govern- 
nieut grant, proportionate to results (1920), 804Z. Of the elementary schools 
three are Roman Catholic, three Wesleyan, one Anglican, and one Mo- 
liammedan. The Weslcyans have also a secondary school under native 
control, with 63 boys, and a technical school with about 13 pupils, which 
receives a grant of 350Z. Total Government expenditure on education (1920), 
1,658Z. There is a company of the West African Frontier Force of 130 
men. The armed police has a strength of 92 men. In 3919, 38 eases 
were tried in the supreme court ; 296 cases were disposed of in the police 
court ; 609 cases were reported from the Protectorate. 
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Finance and Trade. 



1913 \ 1 
(pre-war; | 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

• 

1920 

Revenue . ; 

Expenditure . 1 
Imports 1 
Exports 1 

£ 

121,990 

95,210 

1,091,129 

867,187 

£ 

103,875 

83,218 

884 ^54 
705,4.56 

1 ^ 
117,977 1 

! 94,519 ! 

; 091,626 ! 

} 1,046,503 i 

-1 

£ 

133,324 

88,703 

1,4.58,014 

1,100,210 

£ 

180,585 

148,451 

1,250,321 

1,553,521 

£ 

268,789 

171,160 

2,711,880 

2,466,145 


1 Including specie. 

'i 

There is no public debt. On December 31, 1920, the assets exceeded 
the liabilities by 328,657/. 

Principal items of revenue in 1920: Customs, 201,134/.; Licences, 
2,203/. ; Fees of Courts or Otlice, &c., 11,421/. ; Post Ollicc, 2,041/. ; 
Interest, 25,652/. ; Ihotcctorate, 22,891/. 

Cliief imports, 1920: specie, 335,808/.; ap])arel, weariii^^, 23,267/.; ba^^'.s, 
empty, 36,892/. ; biscuits, 38,355/.; boots and slices, 18,292/.; cottons 
(pii'cci goods and otlnu* ('ottoii manufactures, &c. ), 861,765/.; Hour, 41,164/.; 
hardware, 56,420/. ; hats and caps, 14,318/. ; kola nuts, 285,374/. ; lumber, 
22,807/.; oil, cotton seed, 16,904/.; perfiiTnery, 13,351/.; pro\4.sions, 38,718/.; 
rioe, 329,069/. ; salt, 12,376/. ; soap, 23,327/. ; s])ints, 10,735/. ; sugar, 
65,316/.; tobacco, 45,755/.; wines, 16,164/. Chief ^xports : ground-nuts, 
2,398,444/. ; hides, 21,125/. ; palm kernels, 9,470/. * sjiecie, 2,433/. 

Imports from United Kingdom in 1920, 1,759,946/. ; exports to United 
Kingdom, 1.961,178/. 

The tonnage of vessels entered and cleared in the foreign trade is given 
as follows : — 


1 

1913 

(pre-war) 

1916 

1917 i 

1 

1918 

j 1919 

1020 

Tou\ . ; 

British onlyj 

Tons 

625,132 

371,419 

Tons 

371,676 

242,706 

Tons ! 

398.524 1 

290,288 ' 

Tons 

282,066 

262,274 

1 Tons 

1 44i,S60 j 

! 3.54,887 

i Tons 

1 796,920 

591,646 


There is a fortnightly mail-service between Liver})ool and Bathurst. 
Internal communication is maintained by steamers or launches. There arc 
two post otlices. Postal ])acket8 ami parcels dealt with in 1920, 215,301. 
Bathurst is connected with St. Vincent (Cape de Verde) and with Sierra 
Leone by cable, but there are no local telegraphs or railways. The Gambia 
savings bank had 304 depositors in 1920. A special \Vtst African silver 
currency was introduced in 1913 (sec under Nigeria, p. 254). West African 
currency notes in circulation December 31, 1920, amounted to 324,017/. The 
French five-franc piece is legal tender at 3s, lO^d. Tliere are two banks in 
the Colony, the Bank of British West Africa and the Colonial Bank. 


GOLD COAST. 

The Gold Coast stretches for 334 miles along the Gulf of Guinea, between 
the French Ivory Coast and Togoland. The Colony is administered by a 
Governor with an Executive and a Legislative Counci], both nominated, 
with nine unofficial members in latter. The area of the Colony, Ashanti, and 
Protectorate is about 80,000 square miles; population, census 1911, 

s 
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1,503,386 ; Europeans, 1915, 2,206. Population, Census 1921, 2,029,750. 
Chief towns : Accra, 20,000 ; Seccondee, 8,000 ; Cape Coast Castle, 11,000 ; 
Quiitali, Saltpond, AViniiebah, Axiin, and Akuse. Th re were (in 1920) 19 
Government schools, and 198 assisted schools which iiv* under the control of 
the Scottish, Wesleyan, Roman Catholic, Church of England (S.P.G,), and 
African Methodist Episcopal Zionist Missions ; the former Bremen Mission 
Schools arc at }>rcsont temporarily under the control of the Education Depart- 
ment ; average attendance of primary and secondary schools, 23,162 (1920) ; 
enrolled, 28,580 ; Government estimated expenditure on education in 1920, 
67,544^. Th(‘ve are also a large numh{/r of non -assisted primary schools 
suppoi ted by the various ndigious bodies. Tlie strength of the police (1919), 
21 Euro}>ean ollicers and 1,365 of other ranks. This includes 2 European 
officers and 192 other rauks in Ashanti. The constabulary (Northern 
Territories) consists of 2 officers and about 320 of other ranks. Summary 
convictions in 1919, 8,978 ; convictions in Supreme Courts, 104. Staple 
products and exports, cocoa, palm oil, kola nuts, palm kernels, india-rubber, 
and manganese ; the export of valuable native woods is increasing. The 
botanical station at Aburi aids in the plantation of coconut trees, rubber, 
cocoa, coffee, cotton, pepper, nutmeg, pimento, and croton. Gold is found in 
quartz, in banket, and in alluvium. Many of the coast inhabitants are 
lishermen, and there is considerable traffic in dried fish by rail into the 
interior. 



"1013 

(pre-war) 

1917 

1918 

1919 

i 

1920 

Revenue . 
Expenditure . 
Imports 1. 

Exports! . 

£ 

1, 801, 5r.6 
1,353,291 
4,0.>2,404 
5,427,100 

£ 

1,024,124 

1,424,279 

3,.38o,480 

0,304,025 

£ 

3 298,674 
1,369,486 
3,257,591 
4,472,925 

£ 1 
2,601,300 
1,777,570 ! 
7,940,981 ] 

10,814,175 ' 

£ 

3,721,772 
i 2,856,347 


1 Including bullion and specie. 


Chief items of revenue, 1920: customs, 2,281,820/. ; railways, 735,837/. ; 
Cliief items of expenditure, 1920: ])ublic works, 464,778/. ; railways, 
363,508/. ; debt charges, 262,427/. ; Gold Coast Regiment, 100,212/. 

Public debt, December 31, 1920, 7,344,118/. 

Chief imports, 1920; cotton goods, 3,801,835/. ; machinery, 146,399/. ; 
provisions, 786,595/. ; api)arel, 384,341/. ; bags and sacks, 311,110/. ; hard- 
ware, 495,061/. ' carriages (motor (’UTS, &(*.), 1,063,771/.; building materials, 
264,057/. ; oil (kerosene), 173,323/. (liquid fuel), 223,904/. Chief exports ; 
cocoa (124,773 tons), 10,056,298/. ; gold and gold dust, 889,248/. ; kola 
nuts, 452,245/. ; lumber, 342,115/. ; kernels, 222,468/. ; palm oil, 

114,084/. ; manganese, 68,019/. 

The imports from the United Kingdom in 1920 amounted to 11,826,204/., 
and from the U.S. A., 2,230,080/. ; and the exports (1920) to the United 
Kingdom, 5,864,725/. ; to U.S.A., 2,554,369/. ; and to Prance, 1,665,069/. 

The shipping entered and cleareni in the foreign trade is given as 
follows : — 



1913 

(pre-war) 

1917 I 

1918 ' 

1919 

1920 

Total . . . i 

British only 

tons 

2,086,553 

1,782,545 

tons 

1,444,972 

1,218,898 

tons 

983,994 

953,164 

tons 

1,670,806 

1,405,716 

tons 

2,358,264 

1,767,492 
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There is a Government railway, from Seccondee on the coast to Coomassie, 
a*total length of 168 miles, with branches Tarquah to Prestea, 19 miles, and 
Inchaban Junction bjlnchaban, 5 miles ; capital expenditure to end of 1919, 
3,360,983Z, A line f\om Accra to Anyinam (85 miles) has been constructed, 
and the extension of this line to join Coomassie and Accra is under construc- 
tion from both ends, and is expected to be finished by the end of 1922. 
Gross railway receipts 1919, 672,000^., expenditure, 234,000^. Road con- 
struction is proceeding rapidly ; there are over 320 miles of main roads 
and 2,100 miles of secondary roads. There arc in the Colony 2,762 miles of 
telegraph line and 60 offices, and telephone exchanges at Accra, Seccondee 
and Tarquah ; telegrams in 1919, 290,218. There is a wireless telegraphy 
station at Accra, The number of letters, packets, &c., handled in the 
postal service in 1919 was 5,732,633. In 1919 the savings bank had 5,806 
depositors with 64,437Z. to their credit. 

Ashanti was placed under British protection on August 27, 1896, and an 
English Resident was appointed to Coomassie. Under orders in Council of 
September 26, 1901, the country was definitely annexed by Great Britain, the 
Governor of the Gold Coast being appointed Governor of Ashanti, though the 
laws and ordinances of the Gold Coast do not apply to the annexed territory. 
The population (census 1921) was 420,000. Coomassie, the chief town, has 
about 20,000 inhabitants. There are Government schools at Coomassie (487 
pupils in 1920), Sunyani (114), and Jua.so (142), and a number of mission 
schools. Police force (1920), 155 ; convictions (1920), »%007, but there is little 
serious crime. Agriculture is extending, cocoa anft rubber plantations are 
being formed. Gold output (1920), 70,719 oz. (800, 000^.). In the western 
parts of the Gold Coast Colony and especially of Ashanti are rich forests with 
excellent timber trees (mahogany, cedar, &c. ), trees yielding fruits, rich in 
oil, rubber-bearing plants, and species yielding gum copal. The country is 
well watered, and with proper restraints on wasteful native farming and 
on over-exploitation, would contain inexhaustible supplies of valuable forest 
products. On the eastern side the forests are sparser, though timber and 
oil trees are common and game plentiful ; the products there are chiefly 
maize, koko-yams, bananas, ground-nuts, and cocoa, the plantations of which 
are rapidly extending. Revenue, 1920, 745,000/. (Customs duties, 507,000/., 
railways, 181,000/.). Imports, 1919, 1,773,000/. ; exports, 2,433,000/. (cocoa, 
1,425,000/.; kola, 494,000/.; gold, 422,000/.). 

Chief Commissioner, — C. H. Harper. 

The Northern Territories lying to the north of the parallel of 8* N. 
lat., bounded on the west and north by the French possessions and on 
the east by Togoland, were placed under British protection in 1901. They 
are administered, under the Governor, by a Chief Commissioner with his 
headquarters at Tamale. The country is divided into two provinces under 
Commissioners ; the Southern Province, with headquarters at Tamale ; and 
Northern province, with headquarters at Navarro. By the census taken in 
1911 the population of the region to the north of Kin tarn po (variously estimated 
at from 31,000 to 50,000 square miles) is put at about 360,000. Area, 31,100 
square miles. The Mohammedans ha^ substantial mosques ; there are Roman 
Catholic and other missions. Government schools have been established at 
Tamale, Gambaga, Lorha, and Wll. Good permanent roads are being made. 
The crops grown include dagarti bean, cassava, Guinea corn, ground-nut, 
millet, pigeon pea, cotton, sisal hemp. Gold-bearing quartz and alluvial 
deposits, and mica, exist. 

Chief Commissioner . — Arthur J. Philh’ich 

The Bank of British West Africa, Ltd. and the Colonial Bank operate 

s 2 
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in the Colony and AslianU. For currency, sec p. 254. For small purchases 
cowries arc still used in the North eiii Territories. The natives tend to meit 
down the silver and nicked coins for ornaments. "VV'^st African currency 
notes in circulation at DcceiiiLcr 31, 1919, amounted to' 3,969,495/. 

Governor of the Gold Coast. — Bri^. -General Sir F. G. Ouggisherg^ 
K.O.M.G., D.S.O., K.E. 

Chief Commissioner of Ashanti. — C. TI. Harper, O.B.E. 

Chief Couimissioner of Xorlhern 'Territories.~-^ K. J, Philbricl’. 

Colonial Sccrciarji. — A. R. ^Slater, G.M.G., C.B.E. 

TOGOLAND. 

Togoland, between the Gold Coast Colony on the west and French 
Dahomey on the east, was surrendered unconditionally by the Germans to 
British and French forces in August, 1914. Area 33,700 square miles; 
estimated coloured population (1913) 1,032,000 ; estimated European popu- 
lation, 1919, 125. Coast line about 31 miles, but inland the territory, 
between the rivers Yolta and IVIonu, widens to four or five times that breadth. 
On .September 30th, 1920, the country was divided between France and 
Britain in accordance with the Franco-British declaration of July 10th, 1919. 
The boundary between the two spheres extends from the north-west corner 
in a general direction south-east and soulh, terminating not far from the 
port of Lome, ljut so that no part of the Britisli sphere reaches the coast. 
(See map in the Yeah Book for 1920.) From January 1st, 1921, the area 
allotted to Groat Britaia, approximately 12,600 square miles, was attached 
for administrative j)urposes, }>cnding the issue of a delinite mandate, to the 
adjacent })rovincc.s of the Gold Coast Colony, Ashanti, and the Northern 
Territories. (For further information see under French Togoland.) 

In the British zone there is one Governineut school with 200 pupils, and 
Missionary >Socictics have 35 schools with 3,900 pupils. 

Bevenue, 1918 (English and Frencli zones), 127,444/. ; expenditure 
118,953/. 

Imports and exports for six years : — 


Years 

! 

j Imports 

Export-s j 

1 

Tears 

Imports 

1 Exports 


! £ 

£ 


& 


1912 

; 571,391 i 

497,915 j 

1917 

345,866 

: 473,774 

1013 

i 531,550 

456,850 1 

1018 

411,566 

! 452,570 

1016 

j 825,531 ; 

286,913 1 i 

1919 

665,332 

: 850,744 


1 From Lome onl 3 \ 


The principal imports in 1918 were cotton goods, provisions, salt, and 
tobacco. Principal exj»orts were palm oil, palm kernels, cocoa, copra, and 
cotton. 

Administrator of BritAsh Zone . — Major F. W. F. Jackson, D.S.O., R.A. 


SIERRA LEONE. 

Sierra Leone lies between French Guinea on the north and the Republic 
of Liberia on the cast and south-east. Sierra Leone proper consists of a 
peninsula about 26 miles long, and 12 utlles broad, with an area of about 
300 square miles, terminating in Cape Sierra Leone. The Colony of Sierra 
Leone extends from the Searcies River on the north, to the border of 
Liberia on the south, 180 miles. It extends inland to a distance varying 
from 8 to 20 miles and includes the Yellaboi and other islands towards 
the north, as well as Sherbro and several smaller islands to the south, 
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but the Isles de Los were ceded to r ranee under the Convention of 1904. 
'Shore are in the Colony Executive and Legislative Councils, nominated. 

Area of the Colony 4,000 square miles approximately ; population (census 
1911), 75,572, of wlKyn 702 were whites. Europeans, 1920, numbered 1,028. 
The birth-rate (1920) was 20 per thousand, and the death-rate 27 ; infantile 
mortality is very high, being 30 i)er cent, per 1,000 births (average 1917-19), 
and appears to be increasing. Chief town, Freetown, 34,090 inhabitants 
(1911), headquarters of H.M.'s forces in West Africa. The battalion of the 
West African Frontier Force has its liead(piarters at Dam on the Moa River. 
Freetown, the greatest seaport intWest Africa, is a second-class Imperial 
coaling-station, with an excellent harbour. 

In 1920 there were 170 elementary and iniennediate schools, with an 
average attendance of 6,432 ; grants-in-aid to the assisted schools, 120 in 
nninl)er, 4,290/. Tlio assisted schools are all denoniinatioiial, l)clonging to 8 
missionary sociritios. There wei’e (1920) 10 secondary sf*.hools in tlie Colony, 
8 of which are missionary institutions, wliile tlic remaincha- are owned 
])iivately. Grants-in-aid to 3 assisted schools, 316/. Therc^ is a Government 
Modc'l Scliool (s('condary), witli average attendance of 255 in 1920. In the 
Froteetorat(' are the f()lIo\\'ing Goveiainient institutitms : tins Bo School, for 
llie sons of GJiiet's, tlie Jala Agrienltnral Training College-, and 4 Anglo- 
vernacnlar scliools. Foiirali Bay College is atliliatcd to the University of 
Durham. There are 5 Mohammedan sehools in the Colony, with an average 
attcndane.e (1920) of 402. Training classes for teachers are attaclicd to the 
Bo and Govei’iiment Model Schools. Folice foreq at end of 1920 had an 
authorised strength of 304, including 13 European officers. In 1920, 100 
])ersons were convicted in the Supreme Court, and about 3,400 iu other 
courts. 



1913 

1910 

1917 

1918 ' 

1919 

1920 


(l>rc-war) 




. 



£ 

£ 


i 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Revonuo 

618,383 

551,106 ; 

.546,440 1 

58.3,159 

748,779 

1 999,382 

Expenditure 

622,439 

532,940 i 

512,844 1 

544,011 

740,383 

843,403 

Imports 

1,750,303 

1,290,827 

1,332,752 1 

1,680,336 

2,123,344 

1 3,548,478 

pjxports 

1,731,252 

1,223,544 

1,497,995 i 

1,510,871 

2,101,569 

' 2,949,380 


The revenue from Customs in 1920 was 630,052/.; the railway, 201,092/. ; 
licences, 74,762/.; court fees, 29,336/. 

Net public debt, December 31, 1920, 1,729,848/. 

Principal imports, 1920: Cotton maim factures, 875,462/.; coal, 75,859 tons, 
666,279/. ; spirits, 72,955/. ; tobacco, 168,095/. ; oil (kerosem^), 62,599/. 
Principal exports, 1920: Ginger, 1,432 tons, 60,292/. ; palm kernels, 50,425 
tons, 1,401,676/.; kola nuts, 2,657 tons, 626,815/.; palm oil, 514,204 
gallons, 123,207/. 

Imports from United Kingdom in 1920, 2,559,047/. ; exports tliereto, 
1,569,300/. 

The tonnage of vessels entered and cleared in the foreign trade is given as 
follows (excluding vessels in Admiralty service) : — 



1913 

(pre-war) 

• 

1916 

1917 

1 

1918 j 

1919 

1920 

Total tonnage 
British only . 

2,931,085 

2,051,310 

1 

1,5.53,31.2 

1,410,000 

1,526,640 

1,417,894 

^ 1,736,24?! 

! 1,660, 984 j 

2,016,699 
1,953,760 j 

2,428,837 

2,068,925 
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A Government railway, a single line of 2ft. 6in. gauge, is open from 
Freetown to Pendeinbu, near the Liberian frontier, a length of 227i mile*. 
From Boia Junction, 64 J miles from Freetown, a joranch line runs to 
Kamabai, a distance of 104 miles ; and a further ext^sion to Baga in the 
Koinadugu District is contemplated. There is also a mountain section from 
Freetown to the official quarters at Hill Station, a distance of 5| miles. 
There are over 1,100 miles of telegraph and telephone lines. In 1920, 
1,631,697 postal packets were dealt with in the Colony; money order 
transactions amounted to 91,464Z. There are 536 miles of combined 
telegraph and telephone wires in operation. There are 44 post offices and 
postal agencies. At the end of 1920 there were 6,889 depositors in the 
savings bank with 83,98D. (inclusive of interest) to their credit. The West 
African Silver Currency was introduced in 1913 {see under Nigeria, p. 254), 
and in 1920 West African Alloy Coinage was put into circulation; but 
British coins are still largely used, and the French five-franc piece is legal 
tender at 3s. lOJrZ. Currency notes of the United Kingdom and Nigeria 
are in circulation, the amount at June 30, 1920, being 139, 891 The Bank 
of British West Africa and the Colonial Bank have their headquaiters at 
Free town. 

The Protectorate.— On March 7, 1913, an Order in Council was issued 
providing for the administration of the Protectorate of Sierra Leone. The 
Order applies to the territories, not being portions of tlie Colony of Sierra 
Leone, lying between \ho sixth and tenth degrees of north latitude and 
the tenth ami fourteenth degrees of west longitude, and beginning at the 
extreme southerly point of the Colony on the Anglo-Liberian boundary, 
as delimited under the provisions of the Anglo-Liberian Conventions, 
November 11, 1885, aud January 21, 1911. The Protectorate extends 
inland about 180 miles. 

The Governor and Commander-in-Chief for the time being of the Colony 
of Sieira Leone is also the Governor of the Protectorate. Authority is 
given to the Legislative Council of Sierra liCone, by ordinance, to exercise and 
provide for giving effect to the powers and jurisdiction acquired by the Crown. 

The Protectorate has an area of 27,000 square miles, and a popu- 
lation, according to the census of 1911, of 1,327,660. The Protectorate was 
proclaimed August 21, 1896, and the whole territory has been divided 
into 3 Provinces, each of which is placed under a European commissioner. 
Circuit courts are hold at the chief centres of population ; convictions 
in 1917, 84. There are also district commissioners’ courts, chiefs’ 
courts for purely native cases (not serious crime), and combined courts (a 
chief and a non-native) for small debts and trivial misdemeanours (assaults, 
abusive language) arising between native and non-native. The chief articles 
of imports are cotton goods, spirits, hardware and tobacco ; the chief exports 
are palm kernels, kola nuts, and palm oil. There are several mission and 
Mohammedan schools. A Government school for the sons and nominees of 
native chiefs was established at Bo in the Railway district of the Protec- 
torate on March 1, 1906. The school, vrhich is under European supervision, 
opened with 18 pupils; at the end of 1919 there were 140 pupils. An ele- 
mentary scliool was opened at the end of 19<2.5 ; there are also 3 Government 
Anglo- Vernacular Scliools. An Agricultural Training College was established 
by the Government in 1919, with 30 piquls. Tliere are over 92 non- 
Government schools, of whicli 49 are assisted by the Government. 

Governor. — R. J. Wilkinson^ C.M.G. (3,000Z.). 

Colonial Secretary. — Dr. J. C. Maxwell^ C.M.G. 
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Assembly was substituted a new body called the Legislative Assembly. This 
consists of (i) the Ministers, (ii) 66 elected members, and (iii) 17 members 
nominated by the Government to represent certain min(irities. The elections 
are indirect : every 50 electors choose an elector-delegate, and the electors- 
delegate elect the members of the Assembly, but are liable to be recalled 
before any fresh exercise of their functions. The members of this Assembly 
sit for six years, their numbers being renewed one-third at a time every two 
years : they also receive payment. The Assembly can initiate legislation and 
must be consulted on all measures relating to foans, land-tax assessment, or 
modifications of the railway or irrigatio«i systems. The Government, how 
^ever, is not bound by the resolutions of the Assembly, and, in the event of a 
'disagreement between the two about any proposed law, the Government 
ca;n eventually enact the law in such form as it may think fit. The Assembly 
has the rigid of veto on new direct, personal or laud taxes, which cannot be 
imiX)aed without its sanction. The ordinary session of the Assembly is from 
November 1 to May 31. A new constitution is now to be drarted (March 
1922), with a new electoral law, and providing for the establishment of 
Ministerial responsibility to Parliament. 

Tlio Provincial Councils were endowed in 1909 with the powers of apply- 
ing bye-laws, authorising public-markets, fixing the number and pay of 
ghafirs (village watchmen), and authorising the creation of ezbas (hamlets). 
They are the local authorities in connection with elementary vernacular 
education and trade schools. They consist of two elected rejwesentatives 
from each Markaz. Mudir is the cx-officio President of the Council. 

Egypt Proper is administratively divided into 5 governorships (muhafzas) 
of principal towns, and 14 mudirias or provinces, subdivided into districts 
or Markazes. In 1890 the Powers consented to a decree constituting a 
Municipality in Alexandria, with power to impose local taxes. ^ 

In thirteen towns (MansCira, Medinet cl-Fayum, Tanta, Zagazig, Da- 
manhilr, Beni-Suef, Mahalla el-Kubra, Minya, Mit Ghamr, Zifta, Kafr el- 
Zayat, Benha, and Port Said), Mixed Commissions have been formed with 
power to impose taxes on residents who have given an express consent to be 
taxed for municipal purposes. 

In 41 other towns a third class of town council (Local Commissions) 
exists, but, in general, there is no power to impose local taxes, the revenue 
being derived from grants from the central Government, and receipts from 
water supply, slaughter houses, &c. During recent years, however, 22 of 
the Local Commissions have, with the express consent of foreigners and 
Egyptians, imposed local taxation for municipal purposes. 


Oovernorships, 

1. Cairo. 

2. Alexandria. 

3. Suez Canal (Port Said. — 

Ismailia). 

4. Suez. 

5. Damietta. 


Mudirias. 


Lower Egypt ; — 

1. Qalyubiya. 

2. Meniifiya. 

3. Gharbiya. 

4. Sharqiya. 

5. Daqahliya. 
^6. Belie ira. 


Upper Egypt 

1. Giza. 

2. Beni-Suef. 

3. Faiyilm. 

4. Minya. 

5. Asyut. 

6. Girga. 

7. Qena. 

8. Aswan. 


Area and Population. 

The total area of Egypt proper, including the Libyan Desert, the 
region between the Nile and the Red Sea, and the Sinai Peninsula, but 
i In Egypt no foreigner may be taxed without the consent of his Government. 
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excluding the Sudan, is about 850,000 square miles ; but the cultivated 
and settled area, that is, the Nile Valley and Delta, covers only 12,226 
square miles. Canal*, roads, date plantations, &c., cover 1,900 square miies ; 
2,860 square miles arc comprised in the surl'ace of the Nile, marshes, and 
lakes. Kgypt is divided into two great districts—* Masr-el-Bahri,* or Lower 
Egypt, and ‘El-Said,* or Upper Egypt. 

The following table gives the area of the settled land surface, and the 
results of the census taken iq March, 1917 : — 


Administrative 

Area in * 

Total 

Population 


Division 

sq. miles 

Population 

sq. mile 

tf) 

^ Cairo . 

42 

790,039 

18,832 

a> 

+3 

Alexandria 

19 

444,617 

23,401 

s 

Damietta 

11 

30,984 

2,817 

o 

4) 

[Port Said 
Canal ( and 
(ismailia 


91,090 

30,303 

6 

l^Suez . 

3 

30,996 

10,332 

Frontier District^! . 

? 

76,351 


Provinces: 

U ,Behelra . . 

1,720 

892,216 

517 


Daqahliya . 

1,000 

986,643 

981 


Gharbiya . 

2,534 

1,659,313 

055 


Monufiya . 

006 

1,072,636 

1,770 


Qalyubiya 

358 

628,681 

• 1,470 

723 


VSharqiya . 

1,322 

955,497 • 


Provinces : 
f AsyClt . 

763 

981,197 

1,278 

a 

bO 

Aswan 

168 

253,340 

1,508 

1,107 

Boni'Su^f . 

409 

452,893 

W 

FaiyOim 

669 

507,017 

759 

u 

<x> 

Girga . 

576 

803,234 

1,499 

A 

Giza . 

898 

I .524,852 

1,317 

u> 

Minya . 

051 

703,922 

1,173 


l^Qena . 

751 

1 840,817 

1,114 


Total . . 

12,023 

: 12,750,918 

1,061 


The growth of the general population of the country is exhibited by the 
olio wing figures : — 


1800 (French estimate) 
1821 (Muhammad Ali) 
1846 (Census) . . . 

1882 (Census) . . . 


2,460,200 

2,536,400 

4,476,440 

6,831,131 


1897 (Census) . 
1907 (Census) . 
1917 (Census) . 


9,734,405 

11,287,359 

12,750,918 


The average annual increase from 1846 to 1882 was 1'25 per cent. ; from 
1882 to 1897, 2*76 per cent. ; 1897-1907, 1*49 per cent. ; 1907-1917, 1-26 
per cent. 

For details of the census of 1907, see The Statesman’s Year-Book for 
1916, pp. 250-1. 

Estimated population, March, 1921 : 13,387,000. Births registered, 

1919, 493,507 ; deaths, 383,872 ; 19‘JO, births, 558,609 ; deaths, 869,912. 

The principal towns, with their populations, according to the 
results of the census of 1917, aie : — Cairo, 790,939 ; Alexandria, 444,617 ; 
Port Said (including Ismailia), 91,090 ; Suez, 30,996 ; Damietta, 30,984 ; 
Tanta, 74,195; Mansura, 49,238 ; Zagazig, 41,741; Damanhfir, 47,867; 
Benha, 18,607 ; Shibin el-Kom, 24,604 ; Asyut, 51,431 ; AswRn, 11,293 ; 
Beni Su6f, 31,986 ; Faiyfim, 44,400 ; Sohag, 20,760 ; Giza, 18,714; Qena, 
23,357 5 Minya, 34,945. 
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Religion and Instruction. 

In 1917 the population consisted of 11,658,148 Moslems; 854, 7?3 
Orflujdox ; 59,581 Jews. Christians; 47,481 Protestants ; 107,687 Roman 
Catholics; 14,416 other Christians ; 8,827 others. Thus Moslems formed 91 '43 
per cent, of the population; Ohri.stian.8, 8*03 per cent.; Jews, 0*47 
per cent. ; others, 0*07 per cent. The principal seat of Koranic learning 
is the Mosque and University of El-Azhar at Cairo, founded year 361 
of the Hegira, 972 of the Christian era. In IfOl l it had 405 professors and 
9,749 students of Islam and subjects connected theiewith. The Mosque of 
Kl-Ahinadi at Tanta ha<l 1 13 professois ainl 2,860 stinlentsat the end of 1914. 

%J'he Mos({ue of Dainielta had in the same year 16 ])rofessors and 411 .students, 
that of Dessiiqi (Taiitn), 16 profes.sors and 280 .students, and the Meshiakhat 
Clama of Ale.xandria 75 profe.ssors and 1,854 students. All these institutions 
aie under the siqau 'dsion of tlie Council of the University of El-Azhar. 

There are in Egyi)t large numbers of native Christians connected with tlic 
various Oriental cliurcdies ; of the.se, the large.st and most influential are the 
Copts, the descendants of the ancient Egyptians ; their creed is 
Orthodox (Jacobite), and was adopted in the first century of the 
Christian era. Its head is the Patriarch of Alexandria as the successor 
of St. Mark. ITiere are three metropolitans and twelve bishops in 
Egypt, one metropolitan and two bishops in Abyssinia, and one bisho]) for 
Khartum ; there are also arch-priests, priests, deacons, and monks. Priests 
must be married before ordination, but celibacy is imposed on monks and 
high dignitaries. The ‘Copts use the Diocletian (or Martyrs’) calendar, 
which differs by 284 years from the Gregorian calendar. 

The following table shows the proportion of illiterates in the various 
religious communities (1917 census) : — 





Number illiterate per lOOU 

Religion 


Population 







Males 

Females 

Total 



11,058,148 

901 

994 

1U7 

Orthodox . 


8.54,778 

7;19 

020 

F20 

Clirislians 


155,1(58 ! 

.505 

556 

531 

Jews .... 


5t>,5Sl 1 

481 

642 1 

562 

Others 


23, ‘243 

912 

955 

934 

Total . . . 

. 

12,750,918 

i s() 1 1 

970 

I 921 


Subject to certain adjustments for purposes of comparison, it appears that 
the proportion of the native Egyptian population able to read and wudte in 191 7, 
as compared with the returns of the previous census in 1907, was as follows : — 


1907 


1917 

Males 1 

Females 

Males 


Females 

85 per 1000 j 

3 per 1000 

120 per 1000 

18 per 1000 


Until 1897, Government initiative iji; the matter of education was limited 
to supplying a Europeanised course of education de.signed to fit Egyptians 
for various branches of the public service aiad for professional careers. This 
system of schools, which ow'cs its origin to the Europeanising zeal of 
Muhammad Ali Pasha, the first viceroy, consists of Primary Schools, 
Secondary Schools, and Professional Colleges (Law, Medicine, Engineering, 
A^cterinary, Military, Teaching, Accountancy and Commerce, and Agriculture), 
in addition to a number of special schools. 
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Scattered throughout the country there have existed from time im- 
nmmorial a number of indigenous schools called ‘Maktabs.' In 1897, the 
Ministry of Education endeavoured to bring these independent ‘ Makta,bs ’ 
voluntarily under Departmental supervision by means of a system of 
inspection and reward. Government aid was made dependent upon daily 
instruction being given in reading, writing, and arithmetic, apart from any 
religious teaching, and upon the school reaching a satisfactory level of 
efficiency. The extent to which the scheme has developed is shown in the 
following table : ** 


Maktabs awarded grants-iu-aid and under inspection 


Tear 

Number of 

Teachers 

Attendance 

Grant-in*aid 


Maktabs 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

£E 

1913-14 . 

3,744 

7,906 

211,270 

23,465 

234,735 

19,427 

1916-17 . 

3,012 

7,233 

200,754 

28,028 

228,782 

22,247 

1917-18 . 

3,634 

G,:>s2 

184,404 

24,782 

‘209,186 

1 22,043 

1918-10 

3,271 

6,160 

i 170,902 

24,484 

201,386 

1 — 

1019-20 

3,162 

i 6,8 10 

1 175,519 

26,708 

202,257 

1 22,632 


Since 1913 the graiits-iii-aid to maktabs.situated within the areas governed 
by Provincial Councils have been paid from the funds of the Councils. 

The following table gives statistics (corrected to January, 1021), 
concerning the schools under the immediate direction of the Egyptian 
Government in 1897 and 1921 respectively. The «c3iools marked with an 
asterisk are under De])artments other than the Ministry of Education. 




1897 



1921 



Schools 

Pupils 

Male j Female 

Schools 

Pu 

Male 

pils 

Female 

Higher Colleges : — 





300 


Medicine and Pharmacy 

1 

40 

11 

1 

— 

*Law ..... 

1 

75 

— 

1 

487 

... 

Engineering .... 

1 

29 

— 

1 

486 

— 

^Military .... 

1 

204 

— 

1 

87 

— 

^Veterinary .... 

— 

— 

— 

1 

20 

— 

Teaching .... 

3 

72 

— 

3 

443 

105 

^School for QAdis 


— 

— 

1 

98 

— 

*Agricultr.re .... 

— 

— 

— 

1 

83 

— 

Accountancy and Commerce 

— 

— 

— 

1 

60 

— 

Special and Technical Schools : — 







Agriculture ( rntermediate) 

1 

59 

— 

1 

101 

— 

School for Qddis (Intermediate) . 

— 

— 

— 

1 

160 

— 

Accountancy & Commerce (Inter- 







mediate) 

— 

— 

— 

1 

807 

— 

Technical (Intermediate) . 

2 1 

356 

— 

1 

305 

— 

School of Egyptian Aits & Crafts 

— 

— 

— 

1 

161 

— 

Trades (Elementary) 

— 

— 

— 

4 

639 

— 

Teaching (Eleuieatary) 

— 

— 

— 

10 

469 

687 

Domestic Economy . 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

70 

Nurses and midwives 

1* 

— 

9 

1 

— 

48 

^Police ..... 

— 

— 

— 

1 

97 

— 

♦Reformatory Schools 

« — 

— 

— 

2 

015 

133 

Secondary Schools 

^ i 

612 

— 

10 

3,314 

28 

Higher Primary Schools 

38 

6,830 

270 

39 

10,749 

843 

Higher Elementary Schools . 

— 1 

— 

— 

6 

231 

666 

Maktabs (Elementary Vernacular 
Schools) .... 

! 

55 

2,647 

377 

218 

12,509 

10,182 

Infant Schools .... 

— 

! 

— 

2 

219 

— 
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The mimber of schools under the control of the Provincial Councils in 
January, 1921, cither through direct management or through gi’ants-ih- 
aid,^. was as follows : — » 




No of Pupils 



No. of 
Schools 

feoys 

Girls 

j ! 

Total 

Maktabs (Elementary Vernacular 





Schools) .... 

3,317 

; 181,371 

1 

26,479 ' 

210,850 

Elementary Training Colleges for 

1 

i ’ 

. Teachers .... 

IG 

835 

j 235 

1,070 

Industrial, Agricultural and Com- j 




mercial Schools 

20 

1,958 

1 — i 

1,958 

Higher Primary Schools 

65 

6,434 

i 1,317 

7,751 

Total 1 

1 

3,418 

103,598 j 

i 

28,031 ! 

221,629 


P)y agreement with the Provincial Councils it was decided in 1912 that 
the Ministry of Education should hand over to the Councils the duty of 
making provision for Elementary Schools in their areas, including the giving* 
of gran ts-in -aid to the fsrivato Maktabs. 

The Ministry of Education had under its direct management (January, 
1921):— 



Attendance 


Boys 

Girls 

Total 

48 Maktabs j 

10,015 

9,676 

19,691 

10 Training Colleges for Elementary Teachers . . 1 

469 

6S7 

1,050 

1 DoTiiestic School j 



70 

70 

1 School for Nurses and Midwives i 



48 

48 

4 Trades Schools 

639 


639 

39 Higher Primary Schools 

10,749 

843 

11,592 

10 Secondary Schools 

3,314 

28 

3,342 

5 Teclinical and Commercial Schools (and night classes) 

1,457 

— 

1,457 

1 School of Medicine (and PliaririacjO .... 

300 


300 

1 School of Engineering 

186 

— 

486 

3 Higher Training Colleger 

443 

105 

648 

1 Higher School of Commerce and Accountancy . 

60 


60 

Egyptian Educational Mission in Europe . 

42 

4 

46 

6 Higher Elementary Schools 

231 

656 

887 

2 Infant Schools 

249 


249 


28,454 

! 12,017 

40,471 


Under other Government Departments are the School of Law (487 
students), the Military School (87 cadets), the Veterinary School (20 
students), the Higher School of Agriculture (83 students), the Inter- 
mediate School of Agriculture (101 students), the School for Cadis (higher 
section, 98, lower, 160 students) ; the Police School (97 cadets), and 2 
reformatories (615 boys, 133 girls). It is proposed to establish a State 
University at Cairo. 
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Justice. 

• • 

The indigenous tribunals of the country are the MehkcmaSt presided over 
by the Qddis. At the present time, they retain jurisdiction only in matters 
of personal law (marriage, succession, &c.), and wakfs—ih.^ latter being either 
charitable foundations, or family settlements with an ultimate remainder in 
favour of a charitable foundation — and also in certain non-religious cases 
{c.g. succession) between noif- Moslem natives. In matters of personal law 
other than intestate succession ncn-Mussulmans are, however, in general 
subject to their own Patriarchate, or other religious authority. In other 
matters, natives are justiciable before the so-called Native Tribunals estab-^ 
lished in 1883. These now consist of 90 Summary Tribunals, each presided 
over by a single judge, with civil jurisdiction in matters up to £E150 in 
value, and criminal jurisdiction in offences punishable by fine or by 
imprisonment up to three years, that is, police offences and misdemeanours ; 
eight Central Tribunals, each of the Chambers of which consists of three 
judges ; and a Court of Appeal at Cairo, about one-third of its members 
being European. Under a law of 1904, there are also weekly sittings 
in the Governorato Qisms (to the number of 28) for the disposal of 
petty offences, the judge having powers up to three months* imprison- 
ment or fine of £E10, and the prosecution being conducted by the police. 
Civil cases not within the competence of the Summary Tribunals are 
heard in first instance by the Central Tribunals, with an appeal to the 
Court of Appeal. The Central Tribunals also near civil and criminal 
appeals from the Summary Tribunals. Since 1906 serious crimes (and, under 
a law of 1910, all press offences) are tried at the Central Tribunals by 
three judges of the Court of Appeal sitting as an Assize Court, assizes 
being held monthly. There is a recourse on points of law, in criminal 
matters, to five judges of the Court of Appeal sitting in Cairo as a Court 
of Cassation. The prosecution before Summary Tribunals and Assize 
Courts is entrusted to the Parquet^ which is directed by a Procureur 
GdrUral ; the investigation of crime is ordinarily conducted by the 
Parquet^ or by the police under tlie direction of the Parquet : cases 
going before an Assize Court are further submitted to a special committing 
judge. Offences against irrigation laws, &c., are tried by special administra- 
tive tribunals. 

The so-called ‘‘Cantonal Courts,” created by a law of July, 1912, 
should also be mentioned. They are composed of village notables, and 
have general civil jurisdiction in suits up to £E5 in value, besides an 
extended jurisdiction in special matters, and a petty criminal jurisdiction 
with penalties up to 24 hours’ imprisonment or PT25 fine. The jurisdiction 
of each court extends to a group of villages. The courts are now 236 in 
number. 

Owing to the Capitulations, which still apply to Egypt, foreigners are 
exempted from the jurisdiction of the local tribunals. Mixed tribunals 
were instituted in 187Q, consisting partly of native and partly of foreign 
judges, with jurisdiction, in civil rjiattcrs, between natives and foreigners 
and between foreigners of different nationalities, or even between foreigners 
of the same nationality if the dispute relates to land in Egypt. These 
Tribunals have, also, a limited penal jurisdiction, notably in cases of 
police offences, offences against the bankruptcy laws, and misappropria- 
tion of property seized hy order of the tribunal. There are three 
Mixed Tribunals of First Instance, with a Court of Appeal sitting at 
Alexandria. 
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Finance. 

Revenue and expenditure for six years : — 


Years j 

Revenue 

Expenditine 

i i Y ears 

1 ! 1 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

191.'! 

1917- 18 1 

1918- 19 1 

£E 

17,3GS,r,lG 1 

2 : 1,1 GG,074 
27,G61,2S9 

£E 

15,728,785 
22,49G,948 
23,384, 32() 

il 1 

'' 1919-20 1 

1 1920-21 ‘ 

i! i|4)2l-22l. 

r 

£h] 

33,G77,101 ' 

4»',4'1G,92i 

38, G.*- 2,000 , 

£K 

28,991,934 

G2,0r.l,182 

.38,6:2,000 


1 Estimates. 


The final accounts for the year 1920-21 (April 1 to March 31), and tlie 
budget estimates for the year 1921™22, are as follows : — 


Receipts 

1920 -21 
Actual 
figures 

1921-22 

Kstimate.s 

Expenditure 

1920-21 

Actual 

figures 

1921-22 

Estimates 

Direct taxc.s : 

£K 

£E 


£E 

£E 

Jjand tax, <Src. 

5 52,') G3."> 

5, .504, 000 

Civil List .... 

5.50, 81)8 

552,030 

Indirect taxes : 



Expenses of Administi atiori 

12,812,247 

13,277,113 

Customs . 

G,G58,358 

3,309,000 

Expenses of Revenue Earn- 


Tobacco . 

4,247,929 

4,800,000 

ing Administrations ; 
Railways .... 
Telcgrajihs 

13,484,502 

4,023,295 

Miscellaneous 



200,087 

227,597 

taxes . 

592 138 

395,000 

Post Office 

402,242 

502,345 

Receipts from 


Telpphone.s 

173,400 

181,h04 

Revenue earn- 



Army ; 



ing Adinini.s- 



Egyptian Army 

1,991,6.35 

1,830,800 

1 rati 01 IS : 



Army of Occupation 

, 140,250 

140,250 

Railways 

Telegraphs 

8,1 55,/ 8.5 

7,106,000 

Pensions .... 

800,711 

811,750 

346,396 

320,000 

Ti ihutc and Debt ; 



Post Office 

539,770 

021,000 

'fribute .... 

664,826 

064,820 

Telephones . 

310,231 

2/0,000 

Expenses of Cais.se de la 


Receipts from 


Dette .... 

41,4 40 

30,470 

Administrative 



Consolidated Debt . 

3,,552,2(')0 

3,552,200 

Services : 



Nou- Consolidated Debt . 

:314,197 

354,910 

Ports and 



Sundries 

— 

01,949 

Lighthouses 

2C2,G71 

229,000 

War Gratuities 

4,701,104 

3,150,000 


Special Roniis . . . i 

1,318,387 

— 

Judicial and 

j 


Winiling uji extraordinary 



Registration 

j 


cxi'cnditure in connection 



fees 

1,939,070 

1,780,000 

1 

with the war . 

53,300 

— 

Miscellaneous 

Settlement of claims ari.sing 



Revenue 

14, 72'.), 877 

11,781,000 

out of the recent disorders 

1 301,374 

050,000 

Total ordinary 


. _ _ 

Purchase and ilistribntion of 



143,308,436 


articles of prime iicces.sity 

114,781,821 

4,709,000 

revenue 


.30,175,000 

Temporary Commission. s . 

22,090 

16,000 

Extraordinary 

revoniie 

1 

De]trcciation of rnvestments 

810,973 

— 

I 3,138,485 

1 

; 526,000 

Total Ordinary Exi/en- 
diture 

157,297,705 

3.5,390,471 

Draft on gene- 
ral reserve . 

j 

; 1,081,000 

Expenditure for new works 

I 4,753,417 

1 3,331,529 

1 

Total . 

|46,44G,92l 

|38,082,000 

Total .... 

|62, 05 1,182' 

j38, 68 2,000 


The foreign debt of Egyi>t began in 1862, wdien loans amounting to 
3,292,800Z. were issued for the purpose of* extinguishing the floating debt. 
Other issues followed in rapid succession. The dual control by England and 
France began in 1879. In January, 1880, the two Controllers-General reported 
that Egypt could not possibly meet her engagements in full, and in July the 
Lhtuidation Law, in accordance with tlie recommendation of an Inter- 
national Commission of the Great Powers, was promulgated. By this law 
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thjB Unified debt was reduced to 4 per cent, interest ; furtber conversions 
were made, and the Unified debt thus increased to 60,958,240? ; certain 
unconsolidated liabilities were added to the Preference debt, which thus fose 
to 22,743,800?. ; and the Daira Sania debt was increased to 9,612,900?,, the 
interest being reduced to 4 per cent. In 1885 and subsequent years further 
loans and conversions were entered into. 

The Daira Sania and the Domains loans were paid off on October 16, 
1906, and June 1, 1913, respectively. The amount and the charge of the 
various debts in April, 1921, were a| follows ; — 



Debt 

Charge 

Guaranteed Loan, 3 per cent 

Privileged Debt, per cent ■ 

Unified Debt, 4 per cent 

£ 

5,872,000 

31,127,780 

65,971,960 

£E 

307,125 

1,062,285 

2,182,906 

Total 1 

92,971,740 

8,562,266 


On April 1, 1921, the debt stood at £stg. 92,971, 740, inclusive of the 
amount of £stg.6,826,860 held by the Government and the Caisse de la 
Dette Publique. In 1920-21 the debt was reduced by £226,400. 

The charges on account of debts of all kinds (including tribute), as 
shown in the estimates for 1921-22, amount to £E4,611,378. 

In 1888 and 1890, reserve funds were established* uie balances of which, 
in virtue of the Anglo-French Convention of April 4, 1904, were ydaced at 
the disposal of the Egyptian Government in 1906, less certain sums 
remaining in the hands of the Caisse de la Dette Publique for the service 
of the debt. The amount received by the Egyptian Government was 
carried to a General Reserve Fund. In this Fund on April 1, 1921, there 
was a balance of £E1,513,606. 


Defence. 

Egyptian Army. 

On September 19, 1882, the existing Egyptian army was disbanded. 
The organisation of a now army was entrusted to a British general officer, 
who was given the title of Sirdar. Service is compulsory, but, owing to the 
small contingent required, only a fraction (4 per cent.) of the men who are 
liable actually serve. Service is for three years. In the Sudanese battalions 
service is voluntary and extended. The army consists of 5 squadrons of 
cavalry, a camel corps, 5 batteries, 18 battalions of infantry (of which 6 
are Sudanese and 1 is a special “Equatorial ” battalion), a railway battalion, 
and various departments. Most of the higher posts are held by British officers. 
The strength of the army is about 17,000. 

Army of Occupation. 

Before the outbreak of war in August, 1914, the British garrison, or army 
of occupation, consisted of a cavalry regiment, a horse artillery battery, 
a mountain battery, a company of engineers, and 4 battalions (one company 
in Cyprus) stationed in the Nile Delta, and of a battalion of infantry and 
detachment of garrison artillery stationed in the Anglo- Egyptian Sudan. 
The establishment, including departmental services, was 6,067 of all ranks. 

In 1920 the British garrison consisted of 1 regiment of cavalry, 1 battery 
R.H.A., 7 battalions of infantry, with detachments of engineers and garrison 
artillery, making a total of 11,605. In addition there were Indian troops to 

T 
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the number of 20,463. At the end of the year this garrison was in process 
of reduction. 

Production and Industry. ‘ 

Tlio cultivable area of Egypt proper was reckoned in 1920 at 7,806,793 
feddaiis (1 fcddaii— 1 *038 acre), and of this 2,754,815 were uncultivated for 
want of reclamation. The land-tax has been readjusted, the old 
distinction between Kharagi and Ushuri tax has disappeared, and the 
taxes on land range from 2 piastres piastre = 2ic?.) to 164 
piastres per feddan according to the Rental value. The corv4e^ oi forced 
labour, has been abolished, but the inhabitants are still called out to 
guard or repair the Nile banks in Hood time, and are also liable in any sudden 
emergency; in 1913 none were called out; in 1914, 21,600; in 1916, 
113,000. The agricultural population (Fellahin) forms about G2 per 
cent, of the whole. A largo j)roportion of them are small landholders 
with under 51 fedd5.ns, while others, almost or altogether landless, are 
labourers, the relation between the emi)loyers and the employed being 
mostly hereditary. The following table shows, for 1920, the number of 
landholders and the distribution of the land among foreigners and natives : — 


Extent 

of 

holding 

in 

feddan 8 

Foreigners 

Natives 

Total of area 

Total of 
Landowners 

Area in 
feddans 

Land- 

ownecf.s 

Area in 
feddan s 

Land- 

owners 

Feddans 

Per- 

centage 

Land- 

owners 

Per- 

centage 

Up to 1 

1,122 

2,052 

483,923 

1,205,642 

486,046 

£•8 

1,207,694 

64-7 

From 1-5 

4,528 

l,(3-4 

1,059,009 

601,341 

1,064,137 

10 -2 

506,025 

27-1 

,, 6-10 

4,020 

GOO 

540,296 

79,077 

551,270 

10 0 

79,707 

4*3 

,, 10-20 

7,038 

540 

525,025 

88,158 

533.663 

9-6 

38,707 

2-1 

„ 20-30 

7,2C4 

207 

270,817 

11,609 

287,021 

5*2 

11,8G6 

0-6 

,, 80-50 

13,061 

380 

1 330,732 

8,860 

852,783 

1 6-4 

9,190 

0-5 

Over 60 

614,448 

1,414 

1,747,079 

12,098 

2,261,527 

1 40-8 

13,512 

0-7 

Total . 

553,271 

7,010 

4,982,081 

1,869,745 

5,535,352 

100-0 

1,8G6,7C1 

100-0 


The Egyptian agricultural year includes three seasons or crops. The 
leading winter crops, sown in November and harvested in May and June, are 
cereal produce of all kinds ; the principal summer crops, sown in March and 
harvested in October and November, are cotton, sugar, and rice ; the autumn 
crops, sown in July and gathered in September and October, are rice, maize, 
millet, and vegetables generally. In FayOm and Lower Egypt, where 
perennial irrigation is effected by means of a network of canals tapping 
the Nile and traversing the Delta in every direction, the chief crops are 
cotton, rice, Indian corn, wheat, barley, clover, cucumber ; in Upper Egypt, 
south of Deirut, whore the basin system of irrigation, f.e. submersion at 
high Nile, is generally adhered to, cereals and vegetables are produced ; 
north of Deirut the same conditions prevail as in Lower Egypt, except 
that no rice is grown. Where there is perennial irrigation, two or three crops 
are secured annually. *- 

Extensive reservoir works, consisting of a dam at Aswdn, a barrage 
at Esna, a barrage at Asyiit, and a barrage at Zifta, have been com- 
pleted. The original storage capacity of the reservoir was 1,065,000,000 
cubic metres. The level of the dam has been raised by 6 metres and the 
capacity of the reservoir increased to 2,423,000,000 cubic metres. The 
barrage at Esna ensures adequate irrigation to a large area of basin land even 
in a year of low Nile. North of Deirut an area of approximately half a 
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million acres has been converted from basin to perennial irrigation in the 
latet ten years. The area and production of cotton in six years were : — 


Season 

• 

1 Area. 

! Fed dans 

1 

Crop. 

Qautdrs 

i 

j Season 

Area. 

Feddans 

Crop. 

Qantdrs 

1913-14 

1916- 17 . 

1917- 18 

1.723.000 

1 1,656,000 

1.677.000 

1 

7.604.000 

5.060.000 
6^93,000 

j 

i 1018-19 
' 1919-20 ' 

1920-21 

1,361,000 
! 1,574,000 

l,fc28,000 

4.821.000 

5.672.000 


The area under cotton in 1921 wS-s 1,292,000 t'eddans. 


In 1920 the area and yield of wheat were 1,190,290 acres and 863,022« 
tons; barley, 340,231 acres and 227,489 tons; maize, 1,937,869 acres; 
millet, 258,188 acres; rice, 164,228 acres ; sugar-cane, 53,475 acres. 

In 1920 the sugar exported amounted to 13,795 tons, valued at 
£E1»H4,987 and the cotton exported amounted to 4,001,467 qantars, valued 
at £E75, 096,026 (1 qantar = 99'05 lbs.). 

The i)riricipal mineral products in 1919 were (in metric tons) : Phosphate 
rock, 29,000 ; petroh uni, 224,000 ; manganese iron ore, 49,000 ; nitrate shale, 
3,900 ; carbonates and sulphate of soda, 1,400 ; ochres, 44 ; sulphate of 
alumina, 54 ; sulphate of magnesia, 269. The production of gold was 
2,152 oz. Other products are : talc, building stones, clay, gypsum, natron, 
nitrate of soda, salt, and turquoise. The following minerals are also known 
to exist, namely, alum, copper ore, beryl, granite, ornamental stones, and 
sulphur. - * 

Commerce. 

Imports and exports for five years : — 


Year 

Merchandise t 

1 Specie 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

1913 

1918 

1919 

1020 

1921 

£E 

27,805,19,5 

51,155.306 

47,409,717 

101,880,963 

55,507,984 

1 

£B 

31,662,065 

45,870,020 

75,888,321 

85.467.061 

36.356.062 

1 

£E 

9,701,188 

611,009 

183,513 

390,039 

214,576 

£E 

11,187,032 

5,500 

3,174 

11,841 

58,552 

I 


1 Excluding rc-oxports (£E0, 527,894 in 1921) and transit trade (£B7,473,C16 in 1921). 
Commerce (merchandise) by principal countries : — 


Countries of origin 

Imports from 

Exports to 

or destination 

1020 

1921 

1920 

1921 


£E 

£E 

£E 

£B 

Argentina . 

2,339^910 

1,540,489 

2,609 

1,129 

Australasia . 

4,900,724 

3,159,417 

91,137 

3,627 

Belgium 

1,927,150 

1,210,124 

324,200 

190,473 

703 

Chile .... 

2,057,266 

267,472 

6,559 

China . - . . 

2,325,707 

•1,082,203 

19,907 

69,162 

Franco 

6,104,865 

4,208,780 

8,069.200 

2,832,943 

Germany . 

1,186,121 • 

1,649,458 

1,294,373 

1,486,951 

415,778 

Greece 

2,085,531 

1,282,742 

413,036 

India and Aden . 

3,338,709 

1,636,940 1 

747,707 

138,868 

Italy .... 

5,705,020 

3,092,516 , 

3,303,414 

1,236,768 

1,145,142 

Japan .... 

2,264,051 

746,856 

1,U0,289 

Switzerland 

1,549,646 

613,083 

2,246,838 

1 1,346,468 

United Kingdom 

87,894,760 

16,987,889 

1 86,843,284 

17,046,880 

United States . 

10,761,065 J 

8,855,500 

26,469,171 

1 6,528,615 


T 2 
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Value of the leading imports and exports daring three years : — 




Imports 



Exports 


Merchandise 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Animals A animal 

£E 

£E 

£B 

£E 

£E 

£E 

food products 
Hides, skins and 

1,704,098 

2,080,793 

1,362,461 

820,485 

328,467 

372,512 

leather goods 
Other animal pro- 

762,116 

1,602,519 

534,605 

■ 1,301,946 

743,194 

443,248 

ducts . 

49,118 

60,667 

66,487 

64,311 

52,788 

68,820 

Cereals, vegetables 

2,263,042 

13.285,001 

11,664,771 

4,832,146 

5,116,788 

4,840,616 

Colonial produce . 

1,803,070 

4,849.342 

1,852,853 

662,368 

1,169.495 

325,636 

Spidts, oils, Ac. . 

4,251,340 

5,947,634 

3,817,557 

218,654 

216,339 

238,406 

Paper, books, Ac. 

1,270,824 

2,160,094 

998,646 

276,133 

211,871 

100,801 

Wood A coal. 

Stone, earthenware 
and glass. . 

3,912,109 

11,993,427 

6,179,055 

71,702 

56,574 

56,804 

553,151 

1,931,538 

1,128,880 

20,698 

8,219 

5,933 

C olouring materials 
Chemicals, per- 

690,782 

880,200 

467,233 

90,579 

51,741 

58,241 

fumes, Ac. . 

8,353,972 

5,530,829 j 

2,399,716 1 

692,132 

679,177 

809,955 

Textiles A yarns 1 . 

18,845,787 

34,441,258 ’ 

14,682.798 

66,077,660 

75,612,121 

28,011,329 

147,564 

Metals and manuf. 

3,742,412 

11,842,153 1 

7,382,381 

167,092 

169,069 

Sundries 

1,137,152 

2,094,.520 

1,607,469 

60,439 

110,107 

72,677 

Tobacco 

3,070,744 

3,184,993 

1,973,128 

1,032,076 

951,121 

703,520 

Total 

47,409,717 

101,880,963 

55,507,984 

76,888,321 

85,467,061 

1 36,856,002 


1 The cotton tissues imported amounted, in 1919, to £E11,259,3K4 ; in 1920, to 
£E18,985,634 ; in 1921 £B7,942,0S3. The quantity of raw cotton exported was, in 1919, 
6,708,906 qautArs, valued at £E65,441,901; 1920, 4,001,407 qantilrs, valued at jeB75, 096,026 ; 
1921, 4,791,717 qantars, valued at £E28,375,249. 

Of the total imports in 1919, the value of £E34,882,872 and of the exports the value of 
£E72,453,903, passed through the port of Alexandria; 1920 imports £E80,988,667, exports 
£E82,456,1S0 ; 1921, imports £E45,191,215, exports £E34, 316,779. 

Goods imported into Egypt are examined by experts, who determine their value 
according to the market price in their original country, plus the cost of transport, freight, 
insurance, Ac. In order, however, to facilitate customs operations, the administration, in 
communication with the merchants interested, establishes, on the same basis as above, 
periodical tariffs for common articles of importation. In the statistics of the Custom 
House, the values are taken according to the estimated price which served as the basis 
for the payment of duty, now fixed at 8 per cent, ad valorem (except coal, liquid fuel, 
charcoal, firewood, petroleum ; oxen, cows, sheep and goats, whether alive or cold stored, 
the duty on which was reduced to 4 per cent, ad valorem from November 25, 1905 ; and 
alcoholic drinks, perfumes, and alcoholic extracts, on which the duty was raised to 10 per 
cent on April 30, 1915). As regards exports, there are tariffs for nearly all of them, 
estimated in the same manner as the tariffs of Imports. The quantities recorded in 
statistics are those declared by the merchants and controlled by the Customs. 

The origin of imports and destination of exports are declared by importers and exporters 
and controlled, as much as possible, by the searchers and appraisers of the Custom House. 

Principal imports into the United Kingdom from Egypt, and the 
principal exports from the United Kingdom to Egypt, according to British 
Board of Trade returns : — 


Year 

British Imports from Egypt 

Exports of British Produce to Egypt 

Raw 

Cotton 

Cotton 

Seed 

Eggs 

Oil Seed*- 
Cake 

Cotton 

Goods 

Coal, Ac. 

Iron A Steel 
and Manu- 
factures 

Woollen 

Goods 

19131 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1 £ 

,17,642,358 

25,187,884 

44,469,567 

60,840,518 

160,078,667 

£ 

2,005.471 

1 3,269,180 
6,394,130 
5,008,880 

1 4,412,048 

£ 

356,672 

1,015,340 

715,170 

930,674 

687,450 

£ 

817.003 

1,871,412 

9,716 

969,783 

1,067.874 

3,533,605 

7,728,861 

13,824,498 

9,014,168 

22,117,069 

£ 

2,454,337 

2.188,828 

1 2, 529, 554 
8,643,610 
4,508,082 

£ 

718,549 
i 773,824 
797,899 
1,101,280 

1 2,806,332 

* 

252,432 

1,017,868 

1,039,180 

841,964 

8,458,620 


Including AnglO'Egyptian Sndtn in 1918. 
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Total trade between Egypt and U. K. (in thousands of pounds sterling) 
f<ir 5 years (Board of Trade returns) ; — 



1918 

(pre-war) 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921* 

Imports from Egypt into U. K. . 
Exports to Egypt from U.K. 

British produce 

Foreign and Colonial produce ^ 

21,3951 

9,8051 

64,151 

22,202 

183 

60,671 

19,405 

826 

69,331 

43,644 

1,179 

26,927 

18,830 

882 


• 

1 Including A.nglo-Egyptian Sudan, * Provisional figures. 


Shipping and Navigation. 

In 1920, excluding warships and vessels requisitioned by the military 
authorities, 6,167 steamers of a net registered tonnage of 17,813,945 
entered at, and 6,151 steamers of a net registered tonnage of 17,783,672 
departed from, all the Egyptian ports (Alexandria, Port Said, Suez Basin, 
Suez Road, Tor, and El Kosseir). These figures include Suez Canal transits. 
The total number of sailing vessels (both foreign and coasting trade, but 
excluding sponge and fishing boats) that entered the ports was 2,091 of 
104,613 net tons, and of those that departed, 2,126 of 102,885 net tons. 

Arrivals and departures of commercial steamers at Alexandria in six 
years : — ^ 


1 

i 

Arrivals 

Departures 

Year ! 






Steamers 

1 

Not 

registered tonnage 

Steamers 

1 

Net 

registered tonnage 

1918 

1,932 

3,718,660 

1,927 

705 

! 3,698,396 

10161 

554 

966,673 

1 1,343,867 

19171 

346 

641.060 

366 

687,684 

1918 1 

839 

738,062 

395 

900,192 

1919 1 

726 i 

1,830,702 

735 

1,362,431 

1920 1 

1,242 

2,527,436 

1,216 

2,499,657 


1 Excluding supplies and military transports. 


The mercantile steamers visiting the port of Alexandria in 1920 comprised : 


Nationality 

Arrivals 

- 

Departures 


Net 

registered tonnage 


Net 

registered tonnage 

Steamers 

Steamers 

British 

479 

1,040,213 

471 

1,080,111 

Italian 

244 

478,856 

238 

474,872 

American ", 

94 

803,852 

90 

293,628 

288,760 

French 

93 

283,445 

93 

Greek .... 

138 

.103,645 

132 

101,184 

Japanese . , 

23 

59,986 

22 

55,720 

57,206 

Norwegian . 

28 

54.751 

31 

Swedish 

80 

• 47,648 i 

31 

49,689 

Russian. 

17 

29,466 1 

15 

28,421 

8,398 

110,878 

Spanish 

0 

8,863 i 

117.211 

9 

Other . , , , 

87 

84 

Total (All Shipping) 

1,242 

2,627,486 

1,216 

2,499,567 
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Suez Canal. 

The following table shows the number and net tonnage of commercial 
ves.^els (excluding vessels requisitioned by the military authorities) of all 
nationalities that passed through the Canal in 1920 


Nationality 

1 No. of 
transits 

Suez Canal i 
net tonnage ! 

Nationality 

No. of 
transits 

Suez Canal 
net tonnage 

British 

. 1 2,240 

10,452,055 

Norwegian . 

'Greek 

49 

172,130 

Japanese 

. : 382 

1,597,504 

42 

114,890 

Dutch 

328 

1,419,501 

Spanish 

28 

71,086 

French 

21 r* 

992,904 1 

Other nationalities 

66 

230,658 

American 

140 

709,396 1 



Italian . 

Swedish 

197 

665,852 
230,175 1 




• uO 




Danish . 


229,933 

Total . 

3,804 

10,892,244 


The number of Government vessels that passed through the Canal in 
1920 was 204 of 678,197 Suez Canal net tonnage (including 144 Brirish 
of 521,118 net tonnage). 

The number and net tonnage of vessels that have passed through the 
Suez Canal (including warships), and the gross receipts of the company, have 
been as follows in six years : — 


Year 

No. of 
Transits 

, Net’ . 
Tonnage 

Receipts i 

; 

1 Year 

No. of 
Transits 

Net 

Tonnage 

Receipts i 



- - ' 


£ 

1 


i 

^ £ 

1913 

5,085 

20,038,884 

5,197,038 

; 1918 i 

2,522 

9,251,601 

1 3,718,796 

1916 

3,110 

12,325,347 

3,561,771 

1 1919 i 

3.986 

10,013,802 

j 7.388,336 

1917 

2,353 

8,368,918 

2,880,761 

1 1920 1 

1 4,009 

' 17,574,657 

1 10,698,427 


1 Taken at 25 francs = £1. 


The number of passengers (civil and military) who went through the 
canal was, in 1913, 282,235 ; 1916, 283,030 ; 1917, 142,313 ; 1918, 105,914 ; 
1919, 527,502 ; 1920, 500,147. 

The Suez Canal is 103 miles long, including 4 miles of approach 
channels for the harbours, connecting the Mediterranean witli the Red Sea, 
opened for navigation November 17, 1869. The concession to the Suez 
Canal Company expires on November 17, 1968. 

Internal Communications. 

On March 31, 1921, there were (exclusive of sidings) 2,311 miles of rails 
(double and single) belonging to and worked by the State, and 721 miles of 
rails of agiicultural light railways owned by private companies: 1,146 miles of 
State and 623 miles of companies^ rails are in the Delta, and 1,165 miles of 
State and 98 miles of light railways are in Upper Egypt. This is 
exclusive of the Sudan military railway to Khartoum, 375 mil(?s long, of 
gauge 3 ft. 6 in. The railways have a gauge of 4 ft. 8^ in. inside rails, 
exce]>t the line from Luxor to Assuan, cvhich is 3 ft. 6 in. gauge, and that to 
the Western Oases, which is 2 ft. 5^ in. 

In May, 1918, Cairo was connected- by railway with the Palestine 
system, by the completion of a swing-bridge over the SuezCanol at Kantara. 

The length of line of the State hSiilways (excluding the auxiliary railways 
of Upper Egypt, 268 miles, and the Western Oasis railway, 141 miles) in 
1920 was 1,902 miles; the number of passengers carried in 1920-21, 
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30,648,000 ; weight of goods carried, including service transports, 6,466,956 
tons : and the net receipts, £E167,744 

The working expeyises, £E7, 891,318 in 1920-21, represent an average of 
98 04 per cent, of the gross receipts, which were £E8,049,062.^ * 

The telegraphs and telephones belonging to the Egyptian Government 
were, on March 31, 1920, of a total length of 8,558 miles, the length of 
the wire being 21,506 miles. The Eastern Telegraph Company, by con- 
cessions, have telegraph lines across Egypt from Alexandria vid Cairo to 
Suez, and from Port Said to* Suez, connecting their cables to England and 
India. The number of telegran^ in 1920 was 2,783,395, as against 
2,711,228 in 1919, not including railway service telegrams and those 
sent by the Eastern Telegraph. ^ 

There were, in 1920, 2,846 post oflSces and stations. In the internal 
service (1920) there passed through the post-office 60,349,000 letters and 
post-cards, and 19,244,000 newspapers, &c., and samples; in the external 
service, 26,167,000 letters and post-cards, and 9,058,000 newspapers, Ac., 
and samples. Official correspondence, not here included, amountea in 1920 
to 8,162,000 articles, Receipts £E539, 776 ; expenses £E462,242. 

Banks and Credit. 

The National Bank has a capital of 3,000,000Z. with reserve funds 
amounting to 2,000,000^. The Agricultural Bank has a capital of 
3,740,000X It has Government guarantee of interest at 3 per cent., and it 
lends money to the Fellahin at 8 per cent, interest. • 

There are in addition eight mortgage banks 4nd five ordinary banks 
working chiefly in Egypt with a total paid up capital of £E41,011,369, 
z.e., £E39,381,O60 for the former and £E1,630,303 for the latter. The 
reserve funds of these two groups of banks and of the National and tlie 
Agricultural Banka of Egypt amount to £E5,220,330 and £E3,091,368 
respectively. 

In 1901, a Post-Office Savings Bank was opened, and on December 31 of 
that year, it had 6,740 depositors with balances amounting to £E47,492. 
On December 31, 1920, the depositors numbered 222,260, and their balances 
amounted to £ El, 140, 300. 

In April, 1912, a rural savings bank service was inaugurated. At the 
end of that year the balance of deposits in the new branch amounted 
to £E25,413, and the number of accounts to 127,927. On December 31, 
1920, the balance amounted to£Ell,233, and the number of accounts to 57,974. 
The balance of deposits in the savings banks of the foreign banks on 
the same date amounted to £E754,903 and the number of depositors to 10,169, 

Money) Weights, and Measures. 

Money. 

By decree of October 18, 1916 (20 Zi-l-Higga 1334), the monetary unitot 
Plgypt is the gold Egyptian pound of 100 piastres. It weighs 8*5 grammes 
*875 fine, and therefore contains 7*4375 grammes of fine gold. Its value in 
sterling is £1 0^. ^\d. A new coina^je was introduced at the same time. It 
replaces the monogram of the Sultan of Turkey by that of the Sultan of 
%ypt. , 

The 10-piastre silver piece weighs 14 grammes *833 fine, and therefore 
contains 11 67 giammes of fine silver. The piastre is worth 2*46rf. in English 
money. It is subdivided into tenths (ushr el girsli or milli^mes). 

Coins in circulation are the Egyptian pound (100 piastres) and half pound 
in gold ; 20, 10, 6, and 2 piastre pieces in silver ; 1, J, piastre pieces in 
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nickel, and jV piece in bronze. Silver coin is legal tender only up to £E2, 
and nickel or bronze coins up to 10 piastres. For some years gold coips 
have not been issued, and the gold circulating in Egypt and the Sudan is 
alnfost exclusively English sovereigns, which are legal tender at the rate of 
97i f)iastres. 'the gold pieces of the Latin Monetary Union equivalent to 
the French 20 franc piece are permitted to circulate at a uniform rate of 
£E07715. 

Bank notes are issued by the National Bank in various denominations 
from £E0‘25 to £E100. They are in principle not legal tender, but since the 
war they have been made legal tender agd inconvertible. Their circulation 
has received an extraordinary impetus since the withdrawal of gold from 
circulation. The amount issued at the end of 1920 was about £E10,000,000, 
whereas it had never previous to the war surpassed £E3,000,000. In 1918 
the Egyptiaii Government issued Currency Notes of 10 piastres and 6 piastres. 

Egyptian money is now minted at the Birmingham and other foreign 
Mints. The nominal value of the coinage (including recoinago) from 1887 
to 1919 was : — 


Years 

Gold 

Silver 

Nickel 

Bronze 

Total 


£Fj. 

£E. 


£E. 


1887-1013 

52,024 

4,114,390 

474,656 

20,724 

4,601,704 

1914 

— 

— 

5,000 

1,000 

6,000 

1915 


G9r>,400 

20,000 

— 

715,400 

1916 

10,000 

1,115,809 

61.000 

— 

1,186,399 

1917 

i 

' 1,171,400 

93,437 

2,000 

1,260,837 

1918 

1 •— 

555,915 

49,680 

— 

605,595 

1919 

; 

33,400 

101,800 1 


135,200 

1920 

! 

48,800 1 

111,840 


160,640 

1SS7-1920 

! 62,024 

7,734,704 

917,413 I 

23,724 

10,737,865 


The principal units of Egyptian weights and measures are defined in 
terms of the metre of the Commission Internationale du metre” by the 
Law No. 10 of September 20, 1914. The equivalents remain the same as 
were defined by the Decree of April 28, 1891. 

Measures of length : Diraa haladi = 0 metre 58 centimetres. 

,, weight: Dirhem = 3 grams 12 centigrams. 

,, capacity : Ardeh =198 litres. 

Measure of Capacity. 

The Ardeh is equal to 43*555 gallons, or 5*44436 bushels. 

The approximate weight of the ardeb is as follows : — Wheat, 33i 
rotls ; beans, 845rotls ; barley, 267 rotls ; maize, 312 rotls ; cotton seed, 270. 

Weights. 

Okieh . . . . = 1'3207 ounce. 

Roll ... - *99049 lb. 

Oke 2*7513 lbs. 

99-0493 lbs. 
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Length Measures. 

Inches 

Diraa Bala^i {io^n) = 22*8347 

Dima if maW for building, &c. . . . ~ 29 5276 

^ia55a5aA = 3*8823 yards . . . . = 139*7639 

Measures of Surface. 

Feddarii the unit of measure for land, = 7,468*148 aq/pics=: 1 03808 acres, 
1 sq. pic =:*6*06 sq. ft. = 0*5628 sq. metre. 

_ t 

ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN. 

Government. 

The rule of Egypt in the Sudan, after having gradually extended during 
the course of 60 years, was interrupted in 1882 by the revolt of the Mahdi, 
who, with his successor, the Khalifa, held the country for about sixteen years 
under a desolating tyranny. In 1896 the Anglo-Egyptian anny commenced 
operations for the recovery of the lost provinces, and on September 2, 1898, 
the overthrow of the Khalifa was completed. In November, 1899, he was 
overtaken by the Egy])tian forces near Gcdid, where he was slain in battle, 
and his remaining followers ‘taken pri.ooners. 

A convention between the British and Egyptian Governments, signed at 
Cairo, January 19, 1899, provides for the administration of the territory 
south of the 22iid parallel of latitude by a Govenfor-Gcneral, appointed by 
Egypt with the asseut of Great Britain, and declares the general principles in 
accordance with which the administration shall bo carriecl on. The British 
and Egyptian flags shall bo used together ; laws shall bo made by proclama- 
tion ; no duties shall be levied on imports from Egypt, and duties on imports 
from other countries, via the Red Sea, shall not exceed those levied in 
Egypt; the import and export of slaves is prohibited, and special attention 
sliall bo paid to the Brussels Act of 1890 respecting the import and export 
of arms, ammunition, and spirits. 

The Sudan has been divided into fifteen Provinces. The Governors 
of provinces arc British Officers of the Egyptian Array employed under the 
Sudan Government or British civil officials of the Government. Adminis- 
tration is carried out through British Inspectors in charge of one or more 
districts into which the }wovinces are subdivided, these units being super- 
vised by District officials who arc still in most cases Egyptian officers lent 
from the Egyptian Army, altliough an increasing number of natives of the 
country are being employed in administrative p^sts. 

In 1910 a Governor-Generars Council was created to assist the Governor- 
General in the discharge of his executive and legislative powers. All 
ordinances, laws and regulations are now made by the Governor-General in 
Council. 

The Enclave of Lado, which was continued in the occupation of II. M. 
King Leopold II, King of the Belgians, during his reign, by the Agreement 
signed at Brussels on May 12, 1906,»reverted to the Anglo-Egyptian Suda^ 
on his death, and has been included in the Mongalla province. 

Area and Population. 

Extending southwards from the frontier of Egypt to Uganda and ths 
Belgian Congo (approximately N. lat. 5°), a distance of about 1,650 miloSi 
and stretching from the Red Sea to the confines of Wadai in Central 
Africa, the subject territory has an area of ^bpnt 1,014,400 square miles. 
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The population in 1917 was estimated at 3,400,000. The Garabela Enclave 
which is situated within the boundaries of Abyssinia, is leased by tlw3 
Sudan Government from the Abyssinian Government •as a Trading Post. 
The Eritrea-Sudan frontier has been completely delimited and demarcated, 
as also has the greater part of the frontier with Abyssinia (see under 
Abyssinia). The chief towns are: Khartum, population 23,083, the 
capital ; Omdurman (the old Dervish capital), population 50,429 ; Khartum 
North, population 15,978 ; Haifa, Merowe, K1 Darner, Atbara, Port Sudan, 
Suakin, Kassala, El Dueim, Kosti, El Obeid, ^5ahud, Wad Medani, Singa, 
and El Fasher. •• 

' Instruction. 

The schools under the Central Authority are classified as follows: — 
There are first the elementary vernacular schools (Kuttabs), 79 in number 
(December, 1920), situated in all parts of the country, and with a total 
number of about 7,649 pupils. In these schools instruction is given to boys 
from 7 to 10 years of age in reading, writing, arithmetic and religion. 
Next there are the primary schools, of which there are now six — at 
Khartum, Omdurman, Wad Medani, Atbara, El Obeid. and Suakin. 
The subjects taught in schools of this class include English, Arabic, 
Mathematics, and the total number of boys in attendance is 1,106. 
After completing their primary course, boys can proceed to the upper 
school at the Gordon College, or they may bo em])loyed as clerks or translators 
in Government Offices. *'The upper school at Gordon College is attended by 98 
pupils, some of whom take a course in engineering and surveying, while the 
rest are trained to be teachers in primary schools or translators. There is also in 
the Gordon College buildings a training college attended by 81 students, who 
undergo a five years’ course of training, after which they are drafted out as 
Kadis in district courts, or a four years’ course and drafted out as teachers 
in elemeniary vernacular schools. The industrial workshops, of which there 
are at present two, at Khartum and Omdurman, are attended by 201 boy 
apprentices. At Khartum smith work, carpentry, fitting, &c., are taught, and 
at Omdurman stone-cutting, pottery, and brick-work. A primary school 
has been consti'ucted adjacent to the Gordon College, and some of the 
boys board in the Gordon College. A start has been made in the 
education of girls by the opening of girls’ schools at Rufaa, El Obeid, 
Dongola, Merowe, and Kamlin, which are attended by 261 girls altogether. 
Affiliated to the Gordon College are the Wellcome Tropical Research l.abora- 
tories, whore investigations are carried on in connection with diseases and 
with the economic products of the countr}’. 

At Khartum North, a Central Research Farm for the furtherance of 
agricultural research and education is carried on under the Department of 
Agriculture. 

The geological survey, the antiquities service, and the natural history 
museum are also attached to the Education Department. 

Justi^te. 

The High Court of Justice for the trial of civil suits comprises the Court 
of Appeal and Courts of original jurisdiction. Judges of the High Court 
sitting singly have general original jurisdiction. The Court of Appeal is 
constituted by three or more Judges of the High Court sitting together, all 
Judges of the High Coiut being members of the Court of Appeal. 

The general superintendence of the High Court is vested in the Chief 
Justice. In addition to the Chief Justice there are four Judges of the High 
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Court, three of whom are British barristers, and one promoted from the 
Shidan Civil Service. The High Court sits at Khartum, but judges from 
time to time go on circuit. • 

Subordinate to the High Court of Justice in every province is the 
Province Court. This comprises a Province Judge, except in Khartum 
Province, and District Judges of three grades. Appeals from decisions of a 
District Judge lie to the Province Judge, except in Khartum Province, 
where such appeals lie to Jbhe High Court. Appeals from decisions of a 
Province Judge lie to the High Court. 

In Provinces where there is neiWier a High Court Judge nor a specially 
appointed Province Judge the Governor acts as Province Judge, and in any 
District where there is no specially appointed District Judge the provinciar 
inspectors and district officers act as District Judges. 

The Moliammedan Law Courts administer the Moslem religious law in cases 
between Mohammedans relating to succession on death, marriage, divorce, 
and family relations generally, and also Mohammedan charitable endowments. 

Criminal justice is administered either by single magistrates, or courts 
of three magistrates. Judges of the High Court, and District Judges of 
the first grade, governors, and inspectors of provinces, and the district 
officials above-mentioned, are the magistrates. Decisions of courts require 
confirmation either by the Governor of the province or by the Governor- 
General, both of whom have extensive powers of revision. Appeal lies from 
convictions by magistrates other than Governors, where the sentence exceeds 
two months’ imprisonment or 2L fine. , • 

The Sudan penal code is an adaptation of the Indian penal code. 

The Legal Secretary fulfils the duties of a Minister of Justice. 


Finance. 

The revenue and expenditure of the Sudan are stated as follows 
(£E1=:£1 Os. 6d.) 


Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

191.3(pre-war) 

1916 . . 

1917 . . 

1918 

1,568,^.52 

1,857,856 

1 2, 195, .355 

2,774.689 

£B 

1,583,065 
1,745, .532 
1,901,941 
2,8.36.315 

1919 . . 

1920 . . 

19211 . . 

2,902,792 

4.425,340 

4,026,0C0 

£E 

2,720,518 

3,564,848 

4,026,000 


1 Ikidget estimates. 


The revenue is derived mainly from Land Tax (£E337,781 in 1920) ; 
Animal Tax (£El 98,977 in 1920) ; Royalties (£RU5,224 in 1920) ; Customs 
(£E522,804 in 1920) ; Railways and Steamers (£E1,965,052 in 1920) ; Posts 
and Telegraphs (£Ei54,207 in 1920). 

From 1914 onwards, the figures do not include the revenue and expen- 
diture of Local Provincial Services, which amounted in 1920 to £E207,691 
and £E186,118 respectively. 

Production gjad Commerce. 

The Sudan is the chief source of the world’s supply of gum arable 
(exports, 1920, 12,109 tons, £E566,925) ami ivory (exports 1920, 45 tons, 
£E78,819). Egyptian cotton has been successfully established on the Nile, 
as well as in the Toker district of the Red Sea Province, and increasing 
quantities of cotton, which compare favourably with corresponding varieties 
pown in Egypt, are being produced annually. The Gezirah irrigation pro- 
ject (by means of the dam on the Blue Nile at Makwar, about 170 miles 
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south of Khartum) will enable 100,000 acres to be put under cotton in a 
few years’ time with unlimited scope for extension. Cotton area, 1920, 
59,0,20 feddans ; crop 1920-21 estimated at 93,000 kan^rs. Other products 
include sesame, senna leaves and pods, ground-nuts, dates, hides and skins, 
and gold. The principal grain crops are dura, a kind of millet used for 
making bread, and <lukhn. Estimated yield of dura, 1920, 472,600 tons. 

The cattle trade in the Sudan shows remarkable growth in recent years, 
and the number exported is increasing yearly. The reason for this is that 
while it is easy for the native to raise cattle, thi) Go\ eminent on their part, 
through an efficient and well-organised Yaterinary Department, is endeavour- 
ing to foster the trade, to eliminate cattle diseases, and to improve the 
'^quality of live-stock. 

The forests which line the river banks, rich in fibres and tanning material, 
extend to the frontiers of Abyssinia. On the White Nile the forests contain 
valuable trees — the ebony tree, the gum acacia, the bamboo, and the rubber 
creeper. The finest gum forests are in Kordofan, and the best rubber 
in the Bahr el Ghazal. 

Gold is the only mineral at present being successfully exploited in the 
Sudan, a mine being worked at Gabait. 

Imports and Exports. 


,r ' 

Year 

Imports 1 

% 

Exports *4 

Year 

Imports 1 

Exports 2 


.£E 

£E 


£E 

£E 

1013 (i>re-war) 

2,109,476 

l,18.j,186 

1918 . 

4,024,582 

3,923,771 

1916 . 

2,661,408 

2,288,403 

1 1919 . 

4,805,745 

2,740,759 

1917 . 

8,102,117 

3,490,n65 

1 1920 . 

7,006,865 

4,712,652 


1 Includinj; Ooverniiieiit Stores. 

‘-J Excluding re-exports, wldch were ,€Eft:V()r)r) in 1013; jCE227,ir2 in 1010; £E‘238,<316 in 
1917; XE28G 613 in 1918; ieE288,810 in 1919; £K363,319 in 1920. 

Specie (1920 imports £E392,261, re-exports £EU3, 124) and Transit trade (£E68,307 in 
1920) are also excluded. 

^Summary of value of merchandise imported and exported showing 
countries ot importation and exportation in 1919 and 1920. 



Imports 

Exports 

Country 



... 




1919 

1920 

1919 

1920 


£E 



£E 

Abyssinia .... 

150,388 

260,739 

10,354 

12,327 

Africa (Union of South) 

145,675 

201,601 

1,999 

— 

Arabia 

26.685 

16,202 

31,159 

49,376 

Congo and Uganda 

8,083 

4,650 

208 

71 

Egypt 1 

2,931,454 

3,868,335 

1,620,510 

2,117,785 

Eritrea 

25,596 

68,152 

59,124 

50,454 

France 

. 1,722 

1 14,673 

25,362 

71,437 

Great Britain .... 

682,981 

*•1,506,679 

801,033 

2,133,054 

Greece 

— 

— 

6,311 

— 

Italy 1 

2,541 

li(,291 

3,821 

19,911 

India and Aden . . . i 

698,613 

691,605 

51,153 

21,687 

Japan { 

— 

. _ 

5,790 

— 

United States . . . | 

419 

38,871 

94,926 

165,640 

Other countries . . . ; 

44,211 

178,047 

24,365 

60,562 

Postal parcels . . . ' 

87,377 

159,020 

1 5.654 

9,188 


1 Includes goodg of non-Egyptian origin imported into the Sudan 9id Egypt. 
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The following table shows the value of the principal imports and exports 
fer 2 years ; — 


Articles 

Imports j 

Articles 

Exports 

1919 

1920 

1919 

1920 


4 

jfiE 

£1 

Dates 

jBE 

96,294 

£E 

140,185 

Coffee .... 

103,242 

407,4^18 

Cattle . . 

857,986 

602,897 

Sugar, refined . 

074,580 

1,119,506 

Sheep A Goats 

352,703 

460,892 

Tea .... 

78.843 

131,608 

Dura (Millet) . 

23,371 

16,801 

90.614 

Wheat and Corn . 

70,271 

41,037 

Senna 

12,012 

Wheat flour 

124,610 

226,630 

Charcoal . 

58,995 

60,872 

1,606,743 

Tobacco 

160,665 

168,179 

Cotton, ginned 

860,295 

Coal .... 

257,689 

299,917 

,, seeds . 
Gold . . . 

26,700 

87,264 

Cotton fabrics . 

1,435,700 

1,486,283 

26,497 

17,882 

Iron and Steel i 

96,150 

873,206 

Gum . 

548,244 

666,925 

Machinery a 

Soap 

66,652 

101,140 

446,075 1 

79,806 

Hides & Skins 
(untanned) . 

214,728 

213,728 

Empty sacks . 

77,602 

170,093 1 

Ivory . . 1 

46,666 

78,819 


i 

Sesame 

Dukhn . ' 

258.225 
52,489 1 

397,628 

44,892 


1 Iron and steel (Inished and manufactures thereof. 

2 Includes motor-cars, steam engines, &c. 


Internal Communications*. 

The railway from Wadi Haifa to Khartum, which was constructed for 
military purposes during the re-conquest, was declared open for general 
traffic on December 12, 1899. A connection with the Red Sea at Port Sudan 
was opened in October, 1905t a connection to Karennir in Dongola Province 
in 1906, and an extension of the line to Sennar and El Obeid was opened 
for traffic in February, 1912. The total length of line is, approximately, 
1,500 miles. The gauge is 3ft. 6in. 

All navigable arms of the Nile and its tributaries between Assuan (Egypt) 
and Rejaf are served by a fleet of Government passenger and cargo steamers 
which maintain a regular scheduled service over more than 2,500 miles of 
water. 

There is telegraphic communication with Egypt, Erythrea, and Abyssinia, 
and also wireless communication with Gambela in Western Abyssinia There 
are 11 wireless stations with ranges varying from 160 to 400 miles. At 
the beginning of 1921 there were 4,650 miles of telegraph line open, and 
7,381 miles of wire. There are 81 stationary Post and Telegraph Offices 
and 11 travelling Post Offices. 

Qovernor^Ocneral and Sirdar, — Major-General Sir L. 0. F. Stacks K.B. E., 
C.M.G. 

Legal Secretary . — Wasey Sterry, Esq., C.B.E. 

Financial Secretary. — Col. Sir E, E. Bernard^ K.B.E., C.M.G. 


Books of Beference concerning Egypt and the Anglo-Egyptian 

* Sudan. 

1. Official Publications. 

Annuaire Statistique de L’Egypte. Cairo. Annual. 

Administration. Correspondence respecting the Reorganisation of Egypt. Loudon, 
1883. Reports by Mr. VlUiers Stuart respecting Reorganisation of Egypt. London, 1888 
and 1895. Despatch from Lord Dulferln forwarding the Decree constituting the new 
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Political Institutions of Egypt. London, 1883. Reports on the State of Egypt and the 
Progress of Administrative Kefonns. London, 1885. Reports by Sir H. D. Wolff on the Ad- 
ministration of Egypt. London, 1887. Annual Reports on the Finances, Administration 
and •Condition of Egypt, and the Sudan. London. AnnuSl Report upon the 
Administration of the Public Works Department. Coirespondence respecting the 
Turco-Egyptian frontier in the Sinai Peninsula. London, 1906. The Organic 
and Electoral Law of Ei/ypt of July 21, 1013. [Cd. 6875 and 6878,] 

Agriculture. Cotton Growing in Egyjit and the Sudan, official Report of the visit 
of the Delegation of the International Federation of Master Cotton Spinners to Egypt, 
October—Novimibcr, 1912. Egyi)tian Agriculture. 2 vols. 

Finance. Correspondence respecting the State Dolnains of Egypt. London, 1883. 

Judicial. Correspondoncerospectiiig the Mixed Courts and Judicial Reforms. London, 
1884. Reports of the Judicial Adviser. Cairo. ^Annual. 

Survey. Reports on the Survey Department. Annual. Geological reports on 
'n arious districts. 

Monthly Agricultural Stati.stics. Cairo. Monthly, 

Weekly and Annual Rctiuns of Birtlis, Deaths, and Infectious Diseases. Cairo. 

Report of the .Special (Milner) Mission to Egypt. (Cond. 1131), Lonion, 1921. 

Sudan. Handbook cf the Sudan. Compiled in the Intelligence Division of the War 
Ofiice. London. Annua).— Annual Reports by the High Commissioner in Egypt on Egypt 
and the Sudan. — Sudan Gazette, monthly. — Sudan Almanac compiled in the Intelligence 
Department, Cairo. — History of the Sudan Campaign (Colville), 1889. 2 vols.— Report on 
Forests of Sudan by Mr. Muriel. — Traffic Regulations, Sudan Railways. — Sudan Customs 
IMonthly and Annual Statements of Trade with Foreign Countries and Egypt.— Central 
Economic Board Monthly and Annual Reports. — Sudan Postal Guide. — Notes for 
Travellers and Sportsmen in the Sudan.— Sudan Notes and Records. 

Suez Canal. Reyiort by the British Directors on the provisional Agreement with M. de 
Lesseps. Loudon, 1883. Correspondence respecting the proposed International Convention 
for securing the free Navigafion of the Suez Canal. London, 1888. Le Canal de Suez, 
published every ten day.s. Paris. Returns of Shipping and Tonnage. Annual. London. 

Trade. Le Commerce Eft(irieur de I’Egypt. Annual. Alexandria.— Bulletin Mensuel 
du Commerce Exterieur de I’Egypte. Alexandria. 


2. Non-Official Publications. 

Sudan Notes and Records. (No. 1. Jan. 1918). 

Arminjon (Pierre), La Situation 6conomique et flnanci^re de I’Egypte. Le Soudan 
Egyptieri. Paris, 1911. 

Artin (Y. P.), England iii the Soudan. London, 1911. 

Aubin (E.), Les Anglais aux Indes et en Egypte. Paris, 1899. 

Baedeker* a Egyjit. 7th cd. Leipzig, 1911. 

Balls (W, Lawrence), Egypt of the Egyptians. London, 1915. 

Baroia (J.), Les Irrigations cn Egypte. Paris, 1911. 

Beadnell {H. J. L.), An Egyptian Oasis. An account of the Oasis of Kharga, in the 
Libyan Desert, with special reference to its history, physical geography and water 
supply. London, 1909. 

Brehier (L.), L' Egypte de 1789 k 1900. Paris, 1901. 

Briggs (M. S.), Through Egypt in War-Time. London, 1919. 

Budge (Sir E. A. W.), The Egyptian Sudan, its History and Monuments, 2 vols., London, 
1907.— By Nile and Tigris. London, 1920. 

Butelier (E. T.), The Story of the Church of Egypt. 2 vols. London, 1897. 

Chapman (A), Savage Snduu. Loudon, 1921 . 

C/urof (Sir V.), Tlie Egyptian Problem. Ijondon, 1920, 

Churchill (W. Spencer), The River War : the Reconquest of the Sudan. New cd. 
London, 1902 

Colvin (Sir A.), The Making of Modern Egypt. London, 1906. 

Cook’s Handbook to Egypt and the Sudan By E. A. W. Budge. 2nded. London, 1906. 

Cressaty (A.), L’Egypte d’aujourd’hui. Paiis, 1912. 

C'rom/'r (Earl oO) Modem Egypt. 2 vols. London, 1908.— Abbas II. London 1915. 

Crosaiand (Cyril), Desert and Water Gardens erf the Red Sea. London and Cambridge, 1913. 

Cunningham (A.), To-day in Egypt: Its Administration, People, and Politics. London, 
1912. 

Devonshire (R. L.), Rambles in Cairo. 1920. * 

* Dicey (E ), The Story of the Khedivate. London, 1902.— Tlie Egypt of the Future 
London, 1906. 

Dunning (H. W.), To-day on the Nile. New York, 1905. 

E^ptian Institute. Sultania Geographical Society. Monthly Reports. Cairo. 

Eld (Dr. A.), La detto hypothecaire de PEgypte. Brussels, 1906. 

Emancipation of Egypt. By A. Z. Trans, from the Italian. London, 1905. 
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Firih (0. M.), The Archeological Survey of Nubia. (Report for 1909-10 of he 
IJgi'ptian Survey Department). Cairo, 1915. 

Fothergill (E.) Fi velars in the Soudan. London, 1910. 

Freycinet (C. dc), La^uestion d’Egypte. Paris, 1905. 

Fuller W.), Egypt and the liiTiterlar.d. London, 1901. 

Qayet (A.), Coins d’Egypte Ignores. Pari.s, 1905. 

Querville (A. B. de), New Egypt. London, 190.5. 

JJasenelever (A.), Geschichte Aegyptens iiii 19 Jahrhundert. Ilallc, 1917. 

Horsley (Capt. A. B.), Round About Egypt. London, 1920. 

Johnston (Sir II.), Nile Quest: Record of Exploration of the Nile and its Basin, 
London, 1900. • 

Lec(ler(S. II.), Modern Sons of the Pharaohs. London, 1919. 

L’EgyptcConteniporaine (Journal of tncSoci6t6d'Econonue Politique), Cairo Quarterly. 

Lesage (G. ), L’ Achat dcs Actions de Suez (November, 1875). Paris 1906. 

Ferdinand de), Le Canal de Suez. Paris, 1875. 

Loti (Pierre), Aegypten. Keisebilder. Berlin, 1910. 

Low (Sidney), Egypt in Transition. London, 1914. 

Macmillan’s Guides: Guide to Egy’^pt and the Sflddn. 7th ed. London, 1916. 

Magnus (b\). Aegypten. Tiibingen, 1913. 

Harden {V S ). Egyptian Days. London, 1914. 

Mnrdon (11. W.), Geography of Egypt and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. London, 1902. 

Martin (P. F ). The Sudan in Evolution. London, 1921. 

Maspero (G.). Ruines ct paysages d’Egyple. Paris, 1910. 

Milner {A.), England in Egypt. London. 

Mierille (Sir W.), Under Queen and Khedive. London, 1899. 

Moseley (S. A.), With Kitchener in Cairo. London, 1917. 

Peel (Hon, S.), The Binding of the Nile, and the New Soudan. Loudon, 1904. 

Poole (S. Lane), Egypt. In ‘Foreign Countries and British Colonies’ Series. London, 
1881. — Social Life in Egypt. London, 1884.— Cairo, 3rd ed. Loudon, 1897. — The Story of 
Cairo. London, 1904. 

Heynolds-Balls (E.). Cairo of To-day. London, 1913. , • 

Bouse (J. C.), L’Isthme et le Canal de Suez. 2 vols. Paris, 1901. —Le Coton en Egypt. 
Paris, 1908 

Boyle (Q.)^ The Egyptian Campaigns, 1S82-85. New ed., continued to 1899. London, 1900. 

SchoenfeldiE. D.), Erythraa und der Agyptische Sudan. Berlin, 1904, 

Scott (J. H.), The Law Affecting Foreigners in Egypt. Edinburgh, 1907. 

Slafin Pasha. Feuer und Schwertim Sudan. Leipzig, 1895. [English Translation by 
Major Wingate. London and New York, 1895.] 

Socictc Sultauich d’Econoiiiio Politique : Bibliographie Economique, Juridique et 
Sociale de I’Egypte Moderne (1798-1916) by R. Maunier. 

Strackosch (S.), Erwachendo Agrarlander. Nationallandwirtschaft in Agypten und 
im Siuian tinier englischein Einflufis. Berlin, 1910. 

Sudan Campaign, 1896-99. By an Officer. London, 1899. 

Sykes (G. A.). fService and Sport on the Tropical Nile. London, 1903. 

Todd (John A.) and Du Cane (Ella), The Banks of the Kile. London, 1913. 

Traill (H. D.), From Cairo to the Soudan Frontier. London, 1896. — Lord Cromer’s 
Biography. London, 1897.— England, Egypt, and the Sudan. London, 1900. 

Tr aver s^Sy mans (M.) The Riddle of Kgvpt. London, 1914. 

Ungard(A.), Der Suczkanal, seine Geschichte, &c. Wien, 1905. 

H'^ard (J ohn). Our Sudan, its Pyramids and Progress. London, 1904. 

Weigall (A. E. P.). A History of Egypt from 1763 to 1914. London, 1915.— Travels 
in the Upper Egyptian Deserts. London, 1909. 

White {A. S.), The Exitairsion of Egypt. London, 1899. 

Willcocks (W.) and Craig (J. 1.), Egyptian Irrigation. 3rded. London, 1913. — Report 
(Official) on Perennial Irrigation and Flood Protection for Egypt. Cairo, 1894, — The Nile 
Reservoir Dam at Assudn and After. London, 1901. — The Nile in 1904. London, 1905.— 
The Assuan Reservoir an<l Lake Moeris. London, 1905. 

Wingate (Lt. -Col., C.B.), Mahdlism and the Sudan, 1881-90. London, 1891. Ten Years 
in theMahdi’s Camp (from theoriginal MS. of Father Ohrwal der). London, 1892. England, 
Egypt, and the Sudan. London, 1S96. 

Worsfold(W. B.), The Redemption of Egypt. London, 1900. 

For the Sudan, the works of many traveners maybe consulted among them being those 
of Baker (1867-73), Colborne(1888), Colston (1878), be Cosson (1878), Bnsor (1876-76), Felkin 
(1879-80), Jephson (1887-88), Junker (J875-7C), Grant (1864), Lcjean (1860-61), Pethcrick 
(18.52), Marno (1873-75), Schweinfurth (1868-71), Speke (1863), Russegger (1838). Also see 
Bibliography appended to Dr. Budge’s ‘The Egyptian Sudan.’ 
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AMERICA. 


Antigua) Bahamas, Barbados. ^See West Indies. 


BERMUDAS. 

Governor, — General Sir James Will cocks, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., K.C.S I., 
D.S.O. (3,300Z.), assisted by an Executive Council of 6 members ai)imiiited 
by the Crown, a Legislative Council of 9 members, also appointed by the 
Crown, and a representative House of Assembly of 36 members ; 1,436 
electors. 

A Colony, with representative government, consisting of a group of 360 
small islands (about 20 inhabited), 580 miles east of North Carolina, and 
677 miles from New York, noted for its climate and scenery ; favourite 
winter resort for Americans, who number some 22,000 annually. 

Area, 19*3 square miles (12,360 acres, 4,000 under cultivation). Civil 
population on December 31, 1920, 21,987 (including 7,509 whites) ; 12,750 
belong to Church of England (census 1911) In 1920 the birth-rate was 26*15 
and the death-rate was 17*10 per 1,000 ; illegitimate births formed 19*4 per 
cent, of the total births ; there ’were 164 marriages. In 1920 there 
was an excess of emigration over immigration of 125. Education', There 
are no Government schools in Bermuda, but education is compulsory, and 
Government assistance is given by the payment of grants, and, where 
necessary, school fees. The aided schools must reach a certain standard of 
efficiency, and submit to Government inspection and control. In 1920, 30 
aided primary schools, with 2,617 pupils, received Government grants, 5,146^. 
annually. There are 3 garrison schools and 2 naval schools ; about 17 other 
primary schools, and 4 secondary schools receiving no Government grant. 
Cambridge local examinations are held in Bermuda. A Government scholar- 
ship (2007. for 2 years) is provided annually to enable youths educated in 
Bermuda to go abroad to prepare themselves for a Rhodes scholarship. 
Chief town, Hamilton, 2,627 population. Bermuda is an important naval 
base on the North America and West India Station, with dockyard, 
victualling establishment, Ac. Police force, 1920, 44. 



1913 

191G 

1917 i 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Revenue 
Expenditure . 

& 

80,576 

1 87,779 

SL 

I 107,055 
109,652 

1 

100,447 i 
105,867 ‘ 

SL 

91,645 

90,684 

& 

119,091 

1 107,240 

& 

219,753 

186,470 


Chief sources of revenue 1920; custom.s, 145,4117.; lighthouse tolls, 
4,8957. ; postal, 18,0637. Chief items of expenditure ; salaries, public 
works, education. Public debt (1920), 86,0007. 
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The chief products are onions, potatoes, lily-bulbs, and various kitchen 
garden vegetables. 



1913 

1910 

1917 

lOlS 

1919 

1920 

Imports ^ 
Exports 

£ 

670,575 

104,647 

£ 

734,799 

^139,825 

£ 

674,493 

207,724 

£ 

692,742 

139,825 

£ 

792,683 

1 208,708 

£ 

1,414,250 

265,868 


1 Excluding Governnftnt stores from imports. 


Imports (excluding Government stores) from United Kingdom in 1920, 
271, 708^. ; United States, 742,725/.; Canada, 338,166/. 

Food supplies are mostly imported from the United States and Canada, 
and nearly all the export produce of Bermuda goes to the United States. 
The principal imports in 1920 were: provisions, 188,654/.; flour and meal, 
73,322/.; cotton goods, 72,186/. ; butter, 29,374/. ; ale and beer, 25,892/. ; 
hardware and cutlery, 32,793/. ; groceries, 41,673/. ; oats, 33,989/.; coal, 
101,863/. ; sugar, 51,116/. ; apparel, 39,293/.; leather wares, 4,743/.; frozen 
meat, 64,030*/. The principal exports in 1920 were: onions^ 58,427/.; 
potatoes, 145,283/.; other vegetables, 32,766/. 

The registered shipping consisted (1920) of 7 steam vessels of 2,189 
tons net, and 16 sailing vessels of 3,336 tons net ; tot^l net tonnage, 6,525. 

In 1920 the total tonnage of vessels entered and cltiare d was 2,371,064 tons, 
of which 1,019,373 were British. There are 220 miles of telephone wire under 
the control of the military, and 15 of telegraph cable. There is alf.o a private 
telephone company, which has about 775 subscribers and upwards of 
1,600 miles of wire. A telegraph cable connects the islands with Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, and another connects with Turks Island and Jamaica. There 
were (1920) 19 post offices in tho colony; the number of letters and post 
cards dealt with in the year 1920 was 1,932,969 ; newspapers, book packets 
and circulars, 559,’ 415 ; parcels, 81,599. The post office rcveuuc was 18,501/., 
and expenditure, 8,516/. Savings bank deposits on December 31, 1019 
were 43,963/., to the credit of 2,270 depositors. 

There are two banks in the Island, the Bank of Bermuda, Ltd., and 
the Bank of N, T. Butterfield and Son^ Ltd., both local. Tho Colonial 
Government deals with both. Bills of exchange issued by the Treasury 
Chest Office in tho Colony form the basis of exchange with the outside world. 

The currency, weights, and measures are British, but silver coin is legal 
tender to any amount. The British 1/. and lO.s*. notes are legal tender. 
Tho Bermuda Government is also authorised to issue 1/. notes up to an 
amount not exceeding 40,000/. 


RiSFKRENCEs : Bermuda ill Colonial Reports. Annual. Londou. 

iVtftpeow (Margaret), Glimpses of Life in Bermuda and the Tropics. Lcndcn, 1897. 
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CANADA. 

(Dominion of Canada.) 

Constitution and Government. 

The territories which now constitute the Dominion of Canada came 
under British power at various times, some by settlement and others 
by conquest or cession. Nova Scotia was occupied in 1627 ; the Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s Charter, conferring rights over the territories to the 
east and west of the Bay, was granted in 1670 ; Canada was conquered 
in 1759 and, along with New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island, 
was formally ceded to Great Britain by France in 1763 ; Vancouver 
Island was acknowledged to be British by the Oregon Boundary Treaty 
of 1846, and Britisii Columbia was occupied in 1858. As originally constitiitcul 
the Dominion was comnosed of the provinces of Canada — Upper and Lower 
Canada, now Ontario and Quebec — Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick. They 
were united under the provisions of an Act of the Imperial Parliament 
passed in March, 1867, known as ‘The British North America Act, 1867,’ 
which came into operation on July 1, 1867, by royal proclamation. 
The Act provides that the Constitution of the Dominion shall be ‘similar 
in principle to that of the United Kingdom ’ ; that the executive authority 
shall be vested in the Sovereign of Great Britain and Ireland, and carried on 
in his name by a Governov-General and Privy Council ; and that the legislative 
power shall be exercised by a Parliament of two Houses, called the ‘Senate’ 
and the ‘ House of Commons.’ ‘J'he powers of the Federal Parliament include 
all subjects not assigned exclusively to the provincial legislatures. Provision 
was made in the Act for the admission of British Columbia, Prince 
Edward Island, the North-West Territories, and Newfoundland into the 
Dominion ; Newfoundland alone has not availed itself of such provision. 
In 1869, the extensive region known as the North-West Territories was 
added to the Dominion by purchase from the Hudson’s Bay Company ; 
the province of Manitoba was set apart out of a portion of it, and 
admitted into the confederation on July 15, 1870. On July 20, 1871, 
the province of British Columbia was admitted, and by an Imperial Order 
in Council Prince Edward Island was admitted into the confederation 
July 1, 1873. The provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan were formed from 
the provisional districts of Alberta, Athabaska, Assiniboia, and Saskatchewan, 
and were admitted to the Union as provinces on September 1, 1905. 

Canadian ministers signed the Peace Treaties with Germany and Austria 
in 1919 on behalf of Canada, thus making a new status for the Dominion. 

The members of the Senate are nominated for life, by summons of 
the Governor-General under the Great Seal of Canada. The numerical 
representation of the Senate by provinces down to 1917 was as follows : 
Prince Edward Island, 4 ; Nova Scotia, 10 ; New Brunswick, 10 ; Quebec, 
24 ; Ontario, 24 ; Manitoba, 4 ; Saskatchewan, 4 ; Alberta, 4 ; British 
Columbia, 3 ; Total, 87. By the ^ Amendment of the British North 
America Act, 1867 (April, 1915), which came into effect in 1917, 
the Senate consists of 96 senators — namely, 24 from the province of 
Ontario, 24 from Quebec, 10 from Nova Scotia, 10 from New Bmnswick, 4 
from Prince Edward Island, 6 from Manitoba, 6 from British Columbia, 6 
from Alberta, and 6 from Saskatchewan. The total number may not 
exceed 104. Each senator must be 30 years of age, a bom or naturalised sub- 
ject, and must reside in, and be possessed of property, real or personal, of 
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the ralue of 4^000 dollars, within the province for which he is appointed. 
T.he House of Commons is elected by the people, for five years, unless 
sooner dissolved, at^the rate at present of one representative for eyery 
30,819 persons, the province of Quebec always having 65 members, and 
the other provinces proportionally, according to their populations at each 
decennial census. The House of Commons consists of 235 members — 82 for 
Ontario, 65 for Quebec, 16 for Nova Scotia, 11 for New Brunswick, 16 
for Manitoba, 13 for British Columbia, 4 for Prince Edward Island, 16 for 
Saskatchewan, 12 for Alberta, and 1 for the Yukon Territory. The members 
are elected by constituencies. Voting is by ballot. Women have the vote 
and are eligible for election to the Federal Parliament. 

A General Election took place December 6, 1921. Result : Liberals, 117 ; 
Progressives, 65 ; Conservatives, 61 ; Labour, 2. 

The Speaker in the House of Commons has a salary of 6,000 dollars per 
annum, and each member an allowance of 4,000 dollars for the session with 
a deduction of 25 dollars per day for every day be^^ond fifteen on which the 
member does not attend a sitting of the House. The Leader of the Opposition 
receives 10,000 dollars in addition to his ordinary sessional allowance. 

The Speaker and members of the Senate have the same allowances 
as members of the House of Commons, with no extra allowances. 

Governor -General . — General the Lord Byng of Vimy, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., 
M. V.O. Appointed August 2, 1921. Salary, 50,000 dollars per annum. 

He is assisted in his functions, under the provisions of the Act of 1867, 
by a Council composed of heads of departments. • • 

King's Privy Council (appointed December, 1921). — 

Prime Minister and Secretary of State for EHcrnal J fairs . — Hon. 
W'ilHam Lyon Mackenzie King. 

r Minister of Militia and Minister of Naval Service . — Hon. George Perry 
Graham. 

Postmaster ‘General. — Hon. Charles Murphy. 

Minister of Railways and Canals . — Hon. William Costello Kennedy. 

Minister of Justice . — Hon. Sir Lomer Gouin^ K.C.M.G. 

Minister of Labour . — Hon. James Murdoch. 

Minister of Trade and Commerce . — Hon. James Alexander Robb. 

Minister of Customs . — Hon. Jaccjues Bureau, LL.B. 

Minister of Marine and PHshcrics . — Hon. Ernest Lapointe, K.C. 

Secretary of State . — Hon. Arthur Bliss Copp, LL.B. 

Minister of Finance . — lion. William Stevens Fielding. 

Minister of Soldiers' Civil Re- Establishment and Minister of Health . — 
Hon. Henri Severin Belaud, M.D. 

Minister of Agriculture . — Hon. W. R. Motherwell, 

Minister of the Interior and Mines . — Hon. Charles Stewart. 

Minister of Public Works . — Hon. Dr. J. H. King. 

Solicitor ‘General . — Hon. Daniel D. Mackenzie. 

Ministers without Portfolios . — Hon. John Ewen Sinclair, Hon. (Senator) 
Raoul Dandurand, LL.D., K.C., Hon. Thomas Low. 

Each minister has a salary of 10,0Q,0 dollars a year, ^nd the Prime Minister 
has 15,000 dollars, in addition to 4,000 dollars sessional allowance. 

There is a Department of Extemal Aflfairs, which has charge of all Imperial 
and inter>Dominion Correspondence passing between Ottawa and Downing Street, 
and between Ottawa and the sister Dominions and Colonics. It is also the medium of 
communication between the Dominion Government and the foreign Consuls In Canada. 
An Arrangement has been concluded between the British and Canadian Governments to 
provide more complete representation at Washington of Canadian Interests than has 
hitherto existed. Accordingly, it has been agreed that his Afajesty, on t^e advioe of his 

U t 
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Canadian Ministers, shall appoint a Minister Plenipotentiary, who will have charge of 
Canadian aitairs, and will be at all times the ordinary channel of communication with the 
United States Government in matters of purely Canadian concern, acting upon instructions 
from and reporting direct to the Canadian Qovernraont. In the absence of the 
Ambassador, the Canadian Minister will take charge of the whole Embassy, and of the 
representation of Imperial as well as Canadian interests. No appointment has yet 
(January, VJ22) been made under this arrangement. 

High Commissioner for the Dominion of Canada in Great Britain , — 
P. C. Larkin. (Appointed February 10, 1922.) 1 19, Victoria Street, 

Permanent Secretary. — W. L. Griffith. J London, S.W. 1. 

Provincial Go#.^ernment. 

Tlie nine provinces have each a separate parliament and administration, 
with a Lieutenant-Governor appointed by the Governor- General at the head 
of the executive. They have full powers to regulate their own loi!al affairs 
and dispose of their revenues, provided only they do not interfere with the 
action and policy of the central administration. Among the subjects 
assigned exclusively to the provincial legislature are : the amendment of the 
provincial constitution, except as regards the office of the Lieutenant- 
Governor ; direct taxation for revenue purposes ; borrowing ; management 
and sale of ci own lands ; provincial hospitals, reformatories, See. ; shop, 
saloon, tavern, auctioneer, and other licences for local or provincial 
purposes ; local works and undertakings, except lines of ships, railways, 
canals, telegraphs, &c., extending beyond the province or connecting 
with other provinces, and also except such works as the Federal Parlia- 
ment declare are foi the general good ; marriages ; administration of 
justice within the piovince ; education. Quebec and Nova Scotia have 
each two Chambers (a Legislative Council and a Legislative Assembly) 
and a responsible Ministry. In New Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba, British 
Columbia, Prince Edward Island, Alberta and Saskatebewan there is only 
one Chamber (the Legislative Assembly) and a responsible Ministry. The 
members of the Legislative Council of Nova Scotia number 18, and Quebec 
24. The membership of the Legislative Assemblies is — Prince Edward 
Island 30, Nova Scotia 43, New Brunswick 48, Quebec 81, Ontario 111, 
Manitoba 55, British Columbia 47, Alberta 58, and Saskatchewan 62. The 
North-West Territories, comprising all the territories formerly known as 
Rupert’s Land, and the Noith-Westeru Territory except the provinces of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, the district of Keewatin, and the 
Yukon Territory, are governed by a Commissioner and a Council of four, 
appointed by the Governor in Council at Ottawa. The territory of Yukon Ls 
governed by a Chief Executive Officer and an Executive Council of three 
members elected by the people. 


Area and Population. 


Year 

Population 

Year 

Population 

1801 

240,000 

1881 

4,324,810 

1825 

1 581,920 

1891 

4,833,239 

1861 

1 1,842,265 

. 1901 

1 6,371,315 

1861 

' 3,090,561 

1911 

1 7,206.643 

1871 

3,636,024 

19^1 

8,700,000 * 


i Provisioual figure. 

The following are the areas of the provinces, in 1911, with the population 
at recent censuses, redistribution being made in the case of the North- 
west Territories created Provinces by Federal Act^ of 1905 ; — 
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Land Area 

Water 

Total Area 

Popula- 

Popula- 

Popula- 

Province 

sq. miles. 

Areal 
sq. miles. 

sq. miles. 

tion,1901 

tioD, 1911. 

1921.4 

Prince Edward Island L 

2,184 


2,184 

103,259 

93,728 

88,530 

Nova Scotia 

21,068 

360 

21,428 

459,574 

492,838 

624,579 

New Brunswick ^ . 

27,^11 


27,985 

831,120 

351,889 

888,092 

Quebec 1 ^ . 

090,865 

l^ooq) 

700,834 

1,048,898 

2,003,282 

2,349,067 

Ontario i ^ . 

805,880 

«,382 

407,202 

1 2,182,947 

2,523,274 

2,922,000 

Manitoba - ^ . 

! 231,920 

19,900 

251,832 

256,211 

455,614 

613,008 

British Columbia i 

853,416 

! 2,439 

3.55,856 

178,657 

392,480 

623,809 

Alberta 2 . , . 

252,925 

2,360 

255,285 

72,841 

374,003 

581,995 

Saskatchewan 2 

243,382 

8,318 

251,700 

01,460 

492,432 

— 

Yukon .... 

200,427 

649 

207,076 

27,219 

8,512 

— 

North-West Territories. 

1,207,920 

1 34,298 

1,242,224 

20,129 

18,481 


Totals . 

3,003,910 

125,755 

3,729,605 

5,371,315 

7,206,643 

8,772,00 


1 The water areas here assigned to Prince Edward Island, Nova Qcotia, New Brunswick, 
and British Ooluinbiaare exclusive of the territorial seas, that to Quelle is exclusive of 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Ontario is inclusive of the Canadian portions of the great lakes 
of the St. Lawrence. 

- In 1016 Manitoba had 558,800, Alberta 496,525, and Saskatchewan 647,835 inhabitants. 

By Federal Act passed ditrifig the session of 1912, the bou^daides of the provinces of 
Ontario, Quebec and Manitoba were extended at the expe«se of the North-west Terri- 
tories. Ontario was enlarged by 146,400 .square miles, Quebec by 351,780, and Manitoba 
by 178,100. 

•* These hgnies are subject to revision. 


In 1911 there were 3,821,995 males and 3,384,648 females. Estimated 
population, March 31, 1920, 9,030,000. 



Population 
according to 


Population 
according to 


birth, 1911. 


birth, 1911. 

Canada 

5,619,082 

Italy 

34,739 

United Kingdom . 

784,526 

Norway .... 

20,908 

Other parts of the Empire . 

1 29,188 

Sweden . . . . | 

28,226 

United States 

: 303,080 

Russia .... 

89,984 

Austria-IIungary . 

121,4.30 

China 

27,774 

Germany .... 

39,577 

Elsewhere .... 

89,250 

France 

17,619 

Total . 

7,206,043 


In 1917, there were about 105,998 Indians and 3,296 Eskimo. 
Population of the principal cities and towns, 1921 : — 


Cities 

Population, 

19211 

Cities 

Poimlation, 
1921 » 

Montreal . 

607,0632 

Halifax . 

70,203 

Toronto . 

376,638=* 

London . 

53,592 

Winnipeg 

178,3^ 

Calgary . 

63,117 

Vancouver 

100,401=* 

St. John, N.B. 

46,604 

Ottawa . 

107,137 

Victoria . 

38,775 

Hamilton 

81,969=* 

Edmonton 

68,627 

Quebec . 

78,710=* 

Windsor . 

38,641 


I Subject to revision. * Including annexations since census of 1911. • Census, 1911. 
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The totftl ‘ urban ^ population of Canada in 1911 is given as 3,280,964, 
against 2,021,799 in 1901. Of the number in 1911, 27^,000 were in * cities 
and towns’ of under 1,000 inhabitants. 

AVhile the registration of births, marriages and deaths is under provincial 
control, the statistics for eight of the nine juoviuces are now by arrangement 
(rompiled on a uniform system by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Quebec compiles it own vital statistics. The following table gives the result 
for 1920, the first year of the new sy^em. Tlie rates given are based upon 
estimated populations. ^ 



Birtba 

Marriages 

Deaths 

Province 

Nnmi)er 

Rate per 
1,000 

Number 

Rate per 
1,000 

Number 

Rate per 
1,000 

m 


est. poi». 


est. po]). 


est. i)Op. 

Prince Edward Island . 

2,279 

24-24 

C05 

C-44 


13*00 

Nova Scotia . 

13,051 

25*35 

4,404 

8*55 

7,276 

14*11 

New Brunswick . 

10,705 

28*93 

3,760 

10*18 

5,442 

14 71 

(Quebec . 

83,490 

71,37S 

35-07 

21,211 

891 

46,264 

19*44 

Ontario . 

25*01 

29,354 

10*30 

36,939 

12*96 

Manitoba 

18,217 

; 27*81 

0,045 

9 23 

6,454 

9*85 

Saakatchewan 

21,490 

1 27*74 

5,277 

1 C*S1 i 

; 6,834 

7*53 

Alberta .... 

I , 16 508 

2r)*30 

5,132 

1 8*15 

: 5,694 

9*04 

BrUisb Columbia . 

' 1C, 056 

! 17*34 

4,678 

i 

i 8*07 

! 1 

i 4,703 1 

1 ^ i 

8*11 

Totals. 

247,219 

: 27-47 

80,472 

i 

1 

8*94 

119,827 

i 

18*3 


Declared settlers arrived in Canada during 4 years : — 



Number of Immigrants jirrived in the Year* 
ended March 31 


1917-18 

1918-10 

1919-20 

1920-21 

From the United States 

71,314 

40,715 

49,656 

48,059 

English and Welsh 

2,531 

8,060 

45,855 

48,630 

6,384 

Irish ... . . 

174 

336 

2,751 

Scotch 

473 

1,518 

10,997 

19,248 

Austro*Hnngarian 

— 

t 

8 

49 

German 

1 

1 

12 

137 

Norwegian and Swedish 

391 

192 

420 

1,144 

French and Belgians 

133 

270 

3,116 

2,506 

Italians 

189 

49 

1,165 

3,880 

2,763 

Jews 

32 

22 

116 

Russians and Finlanders . j 

155 

44 

95 

2,478 

Other Nationalities 

3,681 

6,493 

3,145 

13,199 

Total 

79,074 

57,702 

117,336 

i 148,477 


Under an Act passed in 1903, a tax of 500 dollars a head is levied on 
Chinamen landing in Canada. In the year 1919-20,4,363 Chinese immi- 
grants paid the tax. The number of Chinese in Canada, as shown by the 
census of 1911, was 27,774, 
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Keligion. 


The number of members of each religious creed was as follows in 191JI: — 


Roman Catholics 

Presbyterians 

Anglicans 

Methodists . 

Baptists 

Lutherans 


. 2,833,041 

Congregationalists . 

. 1,115,324 

Greek Church . 

. 1,043,017 

Jews . . . . 

. 1,079,892 

Miscellaneous creeds ^ 

. • 382,666 

No creed stated 

. 229,8134 

Total 


84,064 

88,607 

74,664 

293,224 

32,490 


7,206,643 


1 Including Fagans. 


The numbers of the leading denominations in the prorinces, 1911 : 


Province 

Koman 

Catholic 

Church of 
England 

Presby- 

terian 

Methodist 

Baptist * 

Ontario 

484,997 

489,704 

524,603 

671,727 

132,809 

Quebec 

1,724,683 

102,684 

64,125 

42,444 

9,255 

Nova Scotia 

144,991 

75,315 

109,560 

57,606 

83,854 

New Brunswick . 

144,889 

42,864 

39,207 

34,558 

82,106 

Manitoba . 

73,994 

86,578 

103^21 

! 65,897 

13,992 

British Columbia 

58,397 

100,952 

82,125 

52,132 

17,228 

Prince Edward Island . 

41,994 

4,939 

27,509 

12,209 

5,372 

Alberta 

62,193 

55,628 

66,351 i 

61,844 

19,491 

Saskatchewan 

90,092 

75,342 

96,564 

78,325 

18,871 

The Territories , 

6,811 

9,011 

1,659 

3,150 

188 


* Not including 44,611 Mennonites. 


Instruction* 

The Provincial Governments have control of education in elementary 
schools, secondary schools, normal schools and universities ; the systems are 
all based on the principle of free education, the funds being supplied in 
nearly all the provinces by Government grants and local taxatibn. Edu- 
cation is more or less compulsory, but the law is not very strictly enforced. 
In Ontario, Quebec, Alberta, and Saskatchewan there are separate schools 
for Roman Catholics ; in the other provinces the schools are unsectarian. 

Each province has one or more universities (22 in all, with 2,908 
professors and teachers, and 28,486 students, in 1919-20), and several 
colleges. The provincial universities are supported by the Government, 
and include those of New Brunswick, Toronto, Saskatchewan, Alberta, and 
British Columbia. Those on private foundation, comprise Dalhousie, 
McGill, Queen’s (formerly denominational and now State-aided), and Western, 
of London, Ontario. The denominational universities include King’s, 
Acadia, and St. Francois Xavier^ all of Nova Scotia ; Sackville, New Bruns- 
wick ; Laval, Bishop’s College, and Lennoxviile, of Quebec ; and McMaster 
and Ottawa, in Ontario. There are in all about 43 colleges ; attendance, 
10,902 during the academic year 1919-20. 

Information respecting the State-controlled elementary and secondary 
schools ; — 
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Provinces 

Year Ended 

! Schools 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Expendi- 

ture 

0 

Ontario .... 

Dec., 1919 

i 

1 6,995 

1 7,589 

j 

' 14,801 

584,721 

Dollars 

26,198,347 

Quebec .... 

June, 1919 

J nly, 1919 

16,213 

486,201 

16,844,684 

Nova Scotia 

1 1,707 

i 3,012 

106,082 

2,007,693 

Now Brun.swick 

June, 1919 

i 1,299 

, 2,107 

71,029 

1,530,250 

Manitoba . . 

June, 1019 

j 2,040 

' 3,470 

114,662 

! 8,827,093 

Pritisli Columbia 

June, 1919 

1 r.S2 

2,332 

72,006 

! 4,228,720 

P. E. Island . . . 

June, 19 JO 

i 475 

€ 594 1 

17,865 

285,960 

Alberta 

Deo., 1919 

1 a, 046 

4,902 

121,567 

8,805,529 

Saskatchewan . . . ^ 

Dec., 1010 

i 4,145 

; G,550 i 

104,219 

111,783,943 

Total . 


' 27,008 

53,990 1 

1,728,1*77 

ls0,C02,124 


In 1920 there were in Canada 1,394^ periodical publications, classified as 
follows : Dailies, 120 ; tri-weeklies, 5 ; weeklies, 953 ; semi- weeklies, 34 ; 
monthlies, 227 ; scini-nionthlies, 35 ; bi-monthlies, 3 ; and quarterlies, IG. 

1 to coi lectioiiH. 

Justice and Crime. 

There is a Supreme Court in Ottawa, having appellate, civil and criminal 
jurisdiction in and throughout Canada. There is an exchequer court, which 
is also a colonial court of admiralty, with powers as provided in the 
Imperial ‘Colonial Courts of Admiralty Act, 1890.’ There is a Superior 
Court ill each province*; county courts, with limited jurisdiction, in most of 
the provinces ; all the juhgos in these courts being appointed by the Governor- 
Genoral. Police magistrates and justices of the peace are appointed by the 
Provincial Governments. 

In 1920, 23,213 persons wore charged with indictable offences ; of those 
18,143 were convicted. Also 144,265 were summarily convicted. 

The North-West Mounted I'olice and the Dominion Police have Iteeii 
amalgamated, and arc known as the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 

Finance. 

Financial accounts are under three headings — first, ‘ Consolidated Fund,’ 
comprising the general sources of revenue and branches of expenditure ; 
secondly, ‘ Loans ’ in revenue, and ‘ Redemption ' with ‘ Premiums and 
Discounts’ in expenditure; and thirdly, ‘Open accounts.’ The headings 
‘ Loans ’ and ‘ Redemption * include the deposits in and withdrawals from 
the Post Ollice and Government Savings Banks, the amount on deposit 
forming part of the floating or unfunded debt of the country. Under the 
head of ‘Open Accounts’ are included investments, trust funds. Province 
accounts, and expenditure on capital account on public works. 

The following relates to the Consolidated Fund (dollars converted at rate 
of 4-86 = ^.):~- 


Tears ended March 31 

Net revenue 

Expenditure 


£ 

£ 

]913-14(i)re-\vai) 

1916-17 

33,641,403 

47,812,498 

26,184,670 

30,545,421 

36,647,831 

1917-18 

53,604,563 

1018-19 

64,327,942 

47,839 203 
i 71,726,271 

1919-20 

80,402,725 

1920-21 1 

89,379,937 

! 74.192,299 


1 Unrevised figures. 
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Consolidated Fund revenue, 1920-'21 ^ 


1920-21 

Dollars 

1920-21 

Dollars^ 

Customs .... 

163,206,804 

War Tax Revenue . 

108,387,827 

24,815,240 

9,261,358 

Excise .... 

37,118,367 

Investments (interest on) 

Lands (Dominion A 

Oi-d nance) . 

Public works (including 

a, 904, 203 

Various .... 

canals) .... 

808, 99f 

Total 

484,380,497 

Post ofllce 

20,700,198 : 


(89,379,9371.) 


1 Unvevised ligitrcs. 


Detailed estimates of the expenditure for the year ended March 31, 
1922:-^ 


Services Dollars 

Public Debt, Including 
Sinking Funds . . 142,800,127 

Charges of Management . 810,575 

Civil Government . . 10^856,022 

Administration of Justice. 2,131,033 

iloyal Canadian Mounted 

Police .... 3,527,571 

Penitentiaries . . . 1,371,000 

Legislation .... 2,288,847 

Agriculture . . . 5,002,140 

Department of Health . 721,940 

Immigration and Coloniza- 
tion 1,030,190 

Pensions .... 31,810,024 

Superannnalion . . . 060,000 

Militia and Defence . . 11,800,000 

Railways and Canals-— 

chargeable to Tncoine . 108,009,701 

Mail Subsidies and Steam- 
ship Subventions . . 1,033,801 

Ocean and River Service . 1,050,3(X) 

Lightliouse and Coast Ser- 
vice 2,405,100 

Scientific Institutions . 684,535 

Steamboat Inspection . 108,810 

Fisheries .... 1,435,000 

Subsidies to Provinces . 11,490,800 

Department of Mines 641,000 

Indians .... 2,750,639 

Government of the North- 
west Territories . . 195,000 

Government of the Vukon 
Territory .... 120,000 

Dominion Lands and Parks 5,142,070 

Soldiers’ Land Settlement 35,017,000 


j Services 

Dollars 

|l Soldier.s’ Civil lle-Estab- 


jj lishment .... 

19,310,000 

! Miscellaneous 

16,057,231 

Customs and Inland 


1 Revenue .... 

0,782,195 

! Air Hoard .... 

1.625,000 

Weights and Measures, Gas 
j and Electric Jjight In- 

spection . ♦ . 

1 487,070 

Railways and Canals— 
chargeable to Collection 

of Revenue 

9,270,000 

Public Works— chargeable 

to Collectiou of Revenue 

1,080,000 

Public Works— chargeable 

to Income 

11,115,283 

Post OfiSce .... 

25,028,323 

] Trade and Commerce . 

3,727,433 

! Naval Service 

; 3,720,980 

1,402,000 

i I<iabour .... 

: Total Consolidated Finui 

1 546,826,191 
(112,403,1611.) 

; Railways and Canals— 


1 Capital .... 

11,495,127 

6,081,000 

‘ Public Works — Capital 

Public Works— Capital- 

Marine Department 

10,933,000 

Total Capital 

27,459,127 

(5,644,8761.) 

Total .... 

574,285,318 

Demobilisation . 

7,777,380 

Grand Total 

582,062,098 

(119,705,9871.) 


I 


The gross debt March 31, 1921, amounted to 3,029,810,341 dollars, and 
the net debt to 2,341,685,166 dollars. On September 30, 1921, the net debt 
was 2,332,668,903 dollars. (No credit has been taken for noii'active assets.) 

The total Government expenditure on railways in Canada up to 1920 
was 961,008,438 dollars, and on canals 178,427,963 dollars. 

The total war expenditure down to March 31, 1921, was about 
1,687,000,000 dollars. 
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Provincial Revenues and Expenditures. 


• 

Province 


Revenue 

y 

Expenditure 

Ontario .... 

Oct. 81, 1920 

Dollars 

25,078,095 

Dollars 

23,880,vS44 

Quebec . . . . 

June 30, 1920 

14,4752,651 

13,520,740 

Nova Scotia . . * . 

Sept. 30, 1920 

3,801,016 

3,91(*»,848 

New Brunswick . 

Oct. 31, 1920 

3,100,899» 

1X870,709 

2,969,323 

Manitoba 

Nov. 30, 1920 

10,602,955 

British Columbia . 

Mar. 31, 1920 

13,861,603 

11,568,003 

Prince Edward Island 

Dec. 31, 1920 i 

740,973 

060,774 

Alberta . . . . 

Dec. 31, 1920 

12,934,305 

10,423,350 

Saskaichowau 

Feb. 28, 1920 ! 

10,334,208 

8,707,833 


Defence. 

Under the Militia Act of 1904, the command in chief of the militia is 
vested in the King, by whom, or by the Governor-General as his representa- 
tive, it is exercised and administereil. The Act further provides for the 
appointment of a Minister of Militia and Defence, charged with the ad- 
ministration of militia affairs, and of a Deputy Minister ; also for the appoint- 
ment of a Militia Council. This includes, besides the Minister and Deputy 
Minister, four militaiy'mpiubers — the Chief of the General Staff, the Adjutant- 
General, the Quartermaster-General, and the Master-General of the Ordnance. 
There is also an Insj)cctor-General whose duty it is to inspect the forces and 
report to the Militia Council on their readiness for war, but he has no seat 
in Council. 

The Canadian land forces are divided into the active militia and the 
reserve militia. Tlic active militia consists of a permanent force and of a 
nou-permanent force, the latter divided into city and ruml corps. Service 
in the active militia is voluntary and for three years, but the Government 
has the power to apply compulsion should the necessity arise. The per- 
manent force comprises all arms of the service and is composed of a number 
of permanently embodied units. It provides personnel for the various 
schools of military instruction and garrisons for the fortresses, where a per- 
manent element is necessary for defence, for the maintenance of works and 
for the preservation of armaments. The non-permanent active militia under- 
goes an annual period of training, which varies from 12 to 16 days, according 
to the arms of the service and the location of the corps, whether they 
are city or rural. The reserve militia has not yet been organised. 

The authorised establishment for the permanent force is approximately 
6,700. The non-permanent active militia is comprised of such corps as from 
time to time are authorised by the Governor-General in Council. In pre-war 
days its strength was approximately 68,000. 

The above organisations are supplemented by numerous cadet corps and 
rifle associations. The Royal Military College at Kingston piovides both a 
military and a general education. It trains officers both for the permanent 
force and for the remainder of the active militia, and a certain number of 
commissions in the British regular army af6 granted annually to its cadets. 

Schemes fora Canadian Navy have been mooted but are at present some- 
what in abeyance. The old cruisers Niohe and Rainhow^ taken over as training 
ships, have been employed in commerce protection, and are now to be sold. 
The local force consists otherwise of a number of miscellaneous gun-vessels and 
icebreakers, some of which are on the Great Lakes. At the outbreak of the 
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war two submarines, which were building in the United States for Chile, 
were bought (C. C. J and 2), and are on the Pacific coast ; two submarines 
(II 4 and 5) have been allocated to the Dominion by the British Admiralty. 
Two destroyers of the * M ' class, Patrician and Patriot^ have been acquired ; 
completed 1916, 980 tons, 35 knots, three 4*in. and smaller guns. 


Froductiott and Industry. 

Agriculture . — In 1911, there were 48,375,000 acres of improved land 
out of 109,777,085 acres of occupied land. The value in 1919 of the 
agricultural wealth of Canada has been estimated as follows : agricultural 
production, 1,976 million dollars ; value of farm lands, 2,792 ; buildings, 
928 ; implements, 387 ; and farm live stock, 1,297 ; total, 7,380 million 
dollars. The following table, compiled from data collected at the Dominion 
censuses of 1901 and 1911, shows the distribution of farm holdings according 
to size ill the whole of Canada and in the Provinces of Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan for the two years named : — 



All Canada 

Manitoba 

Saukatcbewau 

Size of llolJings 




« 






* 




1901 

1911 

1901 

1911 

1901 

1911 


Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

UiKler 1 acre . 

33,615 

29,967 

243 

1,280 

107 

317 

1 to under 5 acres . 

39,240 

43,710 

24,347 

440 

1,773 

61 

246 

5 to 10 acres 

18,331 

81,243 

257 

791 

54 

214 

11 to 50 acres . 

88,964 

703 

1,575 

33 

729 

51 to 100 acres 

156,778 

162,537 

1,254 

2,103 1 

72 

941 

101 to 200 acres 

150,820 ' 

228,230 

14,394 

18,327 1 

8,041 

48,866 

201 acres and over . 

64,655 

132,920 

15,204 

20,498 j 

5,184 

45,558 

Total , 

544,088 

710,681 

82,495 

46,347 

13,612 1 

96,371 


In 1920, 52,830,865 acres were under field crops, those most widely 
cultivated being wheat, oats, barley and fiax. The Wal value of all field 
crops, including roots and fodder, in 1920 was 1,445 million dollars. The 
following are provisional estimates for 1921 : — 


1921 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Acres 

Bushels 

Acres 

Bushela 

Acres 

Bushels 

Ontario 

Quebec 

Nova Scotia 

Now Brunswick . 
Manitoba . 

P. E. Island . 
British Columbia 
Alberta 
Saskatchewan 

774.000 

181.000 
16,000 
28,000 

3.501.000 

34.000 

47.000 

5.123.000 
13,557,000 

15.657.000 
2,800,000 

293.000 

441.000 

48.142.000 

622.000 
1,007,000 

58.788.000 
201,995,000 

462.000 
* 192,000 

9,000 

9.000 
1,043,000 

6.000 
9,000 

568.000 

498.000 

10,680,000 

4,169,000 

213.000 

176.000 
22,088,000 

155.000 

291.000 

1 12,642,000 

13,289,000 

3.096.000 

2.367.000 

137.000 

285.000 

2.226.000 

189.000 
67,000 

2.912.000 

5.082.000 

71.968.000 

66.620.000 

4.176.000 

6.905.000 
60,112,000 

5.747.000 

2.502.000 
91,t20,000 

211,858,000 

Total Canada 

23,260,000 

329,835,000 

2,796,000 

64,253,000 

16,060,000 

610,098,000 
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, 1«-31 

j Potatoes 

Flax 

Hay and Clovei 

j Acres 

Bushels j 

Acres 

s 

Bushels 

Acres 

1 

Tons 

Ontario 

i 104,000 

16,984,000 

1 

8,000 ! 

92,000 

3,552,000 

4,084,000 

Quebec 

1 333,000 

30,089,000 1 

9,000 I 

97,000 

4,427,000 

4,305,000 

Nova Hcoiia 

i 39,000 

6,414,000 

— “ 1 

— 

572,000 

772,000 

New Brunswick 

: 75,000 

16,192,000 

— 

— 

694,000 

625,000 

Manitoba . 

38,000 

6,340,000 

61,000 

« 540,000 

245,000 

392.000 

293.000 

P. E. Island 

37,000 

7,440,000 

— 


255,000 

Jiritish Columbia 

17,000 

2,940,000 


— 

137,000 

310,000 

Alberta . , 1 

51,000 

8,143,000 

‘28,000 

135,000 

455.000 

455,000 

Saskatchewan . 

, 59,000 

10,344,000 

437,000 

1 

3.500,000 

379,000 

446,000 

Total Canada 

703,000 ' 

110,805,0001 533,000 1 

4,304,000 

10,616,000 

11,688,000 


Other products in 1921 : — 


Pnxluet ! 

Total f Canada 

Acres j 

Bushels 

1 

H>e . 

1,813,000 

25,800,000 

Peas .... 

193,\i00 

3,182,000 

Beans . . . : 

62,000 

1,105,000 

Buckwlieat . 

361,000 

8,453,000 

Mixed Grains 

879,000 

32,615,000 

Corn, husking 

i 

! 297,000 

1 1,220,000 

Turnips other roots. 

1 228,000 

75,185,000 


! 

Ton s 

Sugar Beets . 

38,000 

253,000 

Fodder Corn 

1 f)S5,()00 

5,638,000 

Alfalfa. 

255,000 

647,000 


Principal Provincc^j 


Acres 


Bushels 


r Ontai hi 
I Manitoba 
\ Saskatchewan 
t Alberta 
i Ontario 
t Quebec 
( Quebec 
\ Ontario 

{ New Biunswi’k 
Quebec. 

Ontario 
f Ontario 
>] Quebec 
t Manitoba 
i Ontario 
i Quebec 
f Ontaiio 
1 Quebec 
Ontario 
/ Ontario 
\ Quebec 
Ontario 


I 123,000 
I 258,000 

11,208,000 
222,000 
1 100,000 
i 05,000 

i 28,000 

1 27,000 

t 50,000 
1 151,000 
I 14s,000 
j 618,000 
I 168,000 
i 28,000 
i 251,000 
' - 10,000 
' 104,000 
; 53,000 

! 28,000 
I 438,000 
! 90,000 
I 177,000 


2.119.000 

4.125.000 

10.433.000 

2.555.000 

1.722.000 

995.000 

551.000 

437.000 

1.146.000 

3.503.000 

3.514.000 

15.760.000 

4.038.000 

623.000 

12.973.000 

1.247.000 

36.924.000 

16.934.000 

253.000 

4.290.000 

801.000 

452,000 


Production of apples in 1920: 3,404,000 barrels, value 29,849,000 
dollars ; tobacco : 48,089,000 lbs., value over 13,000,000 dollars. Tlie live- 
stock in Canada on June 15, 1921, comprised 3,814,000 liorses, 3,737,000 milk 
cows, 6,409,000 other cattle, 3,676,000 sheep, 3,905,000 swine, 34,340,000 
fowls, 2,842,000 turkeys, geese, and ducks. In 1921, there were divided among 
ranches in Manitoba, 140,629 acres, British Columbia, 417,234 acres, Alberta, 
2,908,315 acres, and Saskatchewan, 3,021,556 acres : total, 6,487,634 acres 
(6,201 ranches). The wool clip in Canada for 1920 is estimated at 24 million 
lbs. The number of dairy factories in operation in 1920 was 3,161. In 1920 
the production of creamery butter was 111,691,718 lbs., value, 63,625,203 
dollars ; of factory cheese, 149,201,856 lbs., Value 39,100,872 dollars ; of con- 
densed milk, 53,662,699 lbs., valued at 10,202,230 dollars ; evaporated milk, 
30,469,642 lbs., valued at 3,809,653 dollai's ; whole milk sold, 28,199,796 
gallons, valued at 14,249,858 dollars. 

Forestry . — The total area of land covered by timber is officially estimated 
at between 500 and 600 million acres. Of this 200 to 300 million acres 
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are covered with commercial timber. This is distributed by provinces as 
follows : — 


• Acres Acre? 

British Columbia . . 60,000,000 Quebec 100,000,000 

Manitoba, Saskatchewan, New Brunswick .... 9,000,000 

Alberta 11,000,000 Nova Scotia 6,000,000 

Ontario 70,000,000 


The forest products (wooJ and wood products, unmanufactured) exported 
to the United fangdom in 1920-21famounted in value to 23,236,125 dollars, 
out of a total of 115,684,475 dollars. . The estimated value of the total forest 
products for the calendar year 1918 was 190,000,000 dollars. The exportable 
surplus of the wood pulp industry was 71,552,037 dollars in 1920-21, chiefly 
to Great Britain and the United States. The Crown forests belong to the 
Provincial Governments, except in Manitoba, Alberta and Saskatchewan, and 
the Railway Belt (forty miles wide) in British Columbia, where they belong 
to the Dominion. 

The total capital invested in the lumber industry in 1919 was 231,203,247 
dollars. The aggregate value of production (lumber, lath, shingles, etc.) was 
222,648,790 dollars (Ontario, 60,565,554 dollars ; Quebec, 61,493,919 ; 
British Columbia, 60,440,773; New Brunswick, 26,713,403 dollars; Nova 
Scotia, 8,331,824 dollars; Saskatchewan, 1,913,847 dollars; Manitoba, 
1,497,486 dollars ; Alberta, 1,393,183 dollars ; Prince Edward Island, 286,121 
dollars ; Yukon, 12,680). There were 3,410 mills ; 73*480 persons employed ; 
wages and salaries came to 60,999,020 dollars ; ceftt of materials and mill 
supplies, 72,691,337 dollars ; cost of fuel and miscellaneous supplies, 
32,125,870 dollars. 

Fisheries . — The coast lino of the Atlantic Provinces, from the Bay of 
Fundy to the Strait of Bello Isle, without taking into account the lesser bays 
and indentations, measures over 5,000 miles. On the Pacific coast the 
Province of British Columbia, because of its numerous islands, bays, and 
fiords, has a sea-washed shore of 7,000 mile.s. In addition to this immense 
salt-water fishing area Canada has 220,000 square miles of fresh water 
abundantly stocked with many species of excellent food fishes. 

The fisheries of the Atlantic coast may bo divided into two distinct 
classes : The deep sea, which take cod, haddock, hake, pollock, and 
halibut ; and the inshore or coastal, which take cod, hake, haddock, 
pollock, halibut, herring, mackerel, ale wife, shad, smelt, flounder, and 
sardine. The most extensive lobster fishery known is carried on along 
the eastern shore of Canada, while excellent oyster beds exist in many 
parts of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. The salmon fishery is the predominant 
one on the Pacific coast, but an important halibut fishery is also carried 
on. The inland lake fisheries yield whitefish, trout, pickerel, pike, 
sturgeon, and fresh-water herring. In the calendar yeai 1920 the capital 
invested in vessels, gear, canneries, etc. (including working capital and 
stocks on hand) was 50,405,478 dollars. The total value of the produce of the 
fisheries of Canada in that year .49,241,339 dollars. The principal 
kinds of fish caught were; salmon, 15,595,970 dollars ; lobsters, 7,152,455 
dollars; codfish, 6,270,171 doll%rs ; herring.s, 3,428,298 dollars; halibut, 
4,535,188 dollars; haddock, 1,522,680 dollars; sardines, 860,268 dollars; 
whitefish, 2,015,299 dollars. The exports were valued at 33,330,364 dollars. 
The exports of dry-salted codfish were 45,701,400 lb. ; canned lobsters, 
6,668,600 lb. ; fresh lobsters, 5,264,300 lb. ; canned salmon, 30,767,800 lb. 
The number of persons employed in 1920 was 75,696, including those in 
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shore work and canneries. The number of factories and canneries in opera- 
tion in 1920 was 940. In 1920, according to provinces, the values were: 
Nova Scotia, 12,742,659 dollars ; British Columbia, 23,^29,161 dollars ; New 
Brunswick, 4,423,745 dollars ; Quebec, 2,692,382 dollars ; Ontario, 3,836,412 
dollars; Prince Edward Island, 1,708,723 dollars; Manitoba, 1,249,607 
dollars; Saskatchewan, 296,472 dollars; Alberta, 529,078 dollars ; and 
Yukon, 33,100 dollars. 

Mining , — Nova Scotia, British Columbia, Quebec, N. and W. Ontario, 
Alberta, and Yukon Territory are the chilf mining districts. The total value 
of the mineral produce was in 1919, 176,686,390 dollars ; in 1920, 217,775,080 
dollars. The principal metals and minerals produced in 1919 and 1920 were 
as follows : 


1919 I 19203 


Product 

Quantity. 

Value.i 

1 

Quantity. 

Value.i 

MeUllic- 

Copper lbs. 

Gold * ozs. 

Pig iron . tons of 2,000 lbs. 

Lead lbs. 

Nickel 

Silver .... 

Other metallic products 

75,053,681 

766,764 

910,080 

43,827,699 

44,544.883 

16,020,057 

Dols. 

14,028,266 

15,850,423 

24,245,792 

3,053,037 

17,817,953 

17,802,474 

3,811,235 

81,15.5,360 

766,912 

1,090,318 

33,985,974 

61,136,493 

12,703,541 

Dols. 

14,166,479 

15,853,478 

30,578,253 

3,038,346 

21,464,507 

12,908,683 

4,747,790 

Total 

Less pig iron from imported 
ore . . tou8 of !!,000 lbs. 

871,623 

96,600,179 

23,346,386 

1,014,449 

105,747,626 

28,511,256 

Total metallic . value 

Non-Metallic— 

Asbestos and asbestic 

tons of 2,000 lbs. 
Coal . . ,, 

Gypsum . ,, 

Natural gas . . . m. cu. ft. 

Petroleum . . . brls. 

Pyrites . tons of 2,000 lbs. 

Salt . . 

Cement . . . brls. 

Clay products .... 
Lime .... bush. 

Stone 

Miscellaneous non-metallic. 

- 

73,262,793 

- 

77,236,370 

159,236 

13,681,218 

299,063 

10,937,709 

240,466 

176,487 

148,301 

4,995,257 

7,147,504 

10,075,369 

64,418,349 

1,215,287 

4,170,087 

736,324 

522.704 

1,807,929 

9,802,433 

7,906,366 

2,310,007 

4,225,037 

6,741,256 

188,687 

16,623,698 

429,144 

16,061,284 

196,037 

174,744 

210,211 

6,051,980 

9,355,797 

13,735,442 

77,326,853 

1,876,595 

4,225,887 

821,545 

751,000 

1,547,879 

14,798,070 

10,633,271 

3,748,463 

5,163,449 

6,010,247 

Total non-metallic 

- 

103,423,507 

- 

140,538,710 

Grand Total .... 

— 

176,686,890 

— 

217,776.080 


1 The metals copper, lead, nickel, and silver, are, for statistical and comparative 
purposes, valued at the final average value of the refined metal. Pig-iron is valued at the 
furnace, non-metallic products at the mine or point of shipment, and structural material 
and elay products at the point of shipment. 

8 {Subject to revision. * 

The “actual reserves” of coal in the* four provinces of Saskatchewan, 
Alberta, British Columbia, and Manitoba arc estimated at 412,616 million 
metric tons ; and the “ probable reserves” at 781,158 millions. 

The following table shows tho value of the mineral production of 
Canada in 1919 and 1920, by I^rovinces ;-r- 
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Froviness 

m 

19201 

Provinces 

1919 

19201 

Ontario . 

British Columbia . 
Nova Scotia . 
Quebec . 

Alberta . i 

Yukon Territory . 

Dollars 

67,917,908 

84,865,427 

23,445,216 

21,267,947 

21,087,682 

1,940,934 

Dollars 
78,749,178 
38,044,915 
80,187,683 
27,722,502 
88,721,898 
• 1,512,006 

a— 

Manitoba 

New Brunswick . 
Saskatchewan 

Dollars 

2,86.8,878 

1,770,946 

1,621,964 

Dollars 

8,900,207 

2,225,261 

1,711,580 

Total 

176,680,890 

217,775,080 


1 Subject to reYieion. 

Manufacturet . — The following table shows the number of establishments, 
the capital, the number of employees, and the amount of their salaries and 
wages, the cost of materials, and the value of products in 1918, in various 
groups of industries. 


Group of 
Industries. 


I 

I 

Food products . ! 
Textiles .... I 
Iron and steel | 
products . . . ' 

Tiiribcr, lumber, i 

etc i 

Leather and pro- j 
ducts . . . . 1 

Paper and printing! 
Liquors and beve- ! 

rages . . . . ! 
Chemicals and i 
allied products 1 
Clay, glass, and i 
stone products | 
Metals and pro- j 
ducts not other- | 
Aviso specified . ! 
Tobacco & manuf. j 
Vehicles . . . . | 
Vessels .... 
Hand trades . . 
Other 

Totals, 1918 


Num- 
ber of 

Capital. 

Employees. 

1 Cost Of 

Value of 

lish- 

inents 

1 

j Number. 

Salaries and 
Wages. 

materials. 

products. 

7,968 

4,191 

Dollars. 

340,499,122 

237,724,097 

64,380 

86,679 

Dollars. 

52,996,344 

57,916,802« 

Dollars. 

636,392,864 

196,080,067 

Dollars. 

839,086,118 

342,885,878 

1,064 

339,483,020 

76,548 

90,643,021 

238,483,815 

443,455,779 

4,594 

334,104,182 

93,879 

76,423,229 

94,000,304 

251,699,154 

1,672 

1,762 

76,652,767 

242,046,328 

21,556 

48,539 

35,871,315 

45,681,393 

58,766,096 

62,276,642 

94,677,196 

167,367,972 

391 

47,973,751 

4,955 

4,704,555 

13,476,912 

28,206,266 

337 

134,377,.S23 

19,801 

22,113,581 

93,754,000 

173,640,073 

703 

73,528,361 

10,896 

10,556,312 

9,407,591 

85,354,311 

2,392 

153 

893 

204 

6,788 

2,595 

132,757,003 

32,943,356 

179,709,539 

57,4*4.039 

62,327,452 

742,635,176 

28,810 

10,143 

42,608 

22,444 

40,838 

107,221 

30,889,799 

6,499,630 

47,311,668 

27,109,382 

I 32,826,159 
! 108,677,464 

91,819,081 

19,039,791 

105,501,485 

1 30,296,947 

i 27,284,638 
223,533.091 

170,042,852 

56,411,4^7 

205,213,617 

76,030,411 

89,814,764 

485,082,107 

85,797 

3,034,301,915 

' 678,337 

629,790,644 

1,900,252,314 

8,468,036,975 


Note— This table includes all establislirnents, irrespective of the number of persons 

employed. 


Water-power jR«ourc€j.— These have been estimated at 18 million horse power at 
ordinary minimum liow, and at 82 million at estimated flow for riiaximuin development. 
The plants existing in 1921 utilised about 2,470,000 horse power (Ontario, 1,062,000; 
Quebec, 926,000 ; British Columbia, 305,0OCI>. 

Furs. —In the season 1919-20, 8,600,000 pelts of fUr-bearing animals were taken, valued 
at 21,387,000 dollars. 

’ m 


Commerce. 

The customs tariff of Canada is protective, but there is a preferential tariff in 
favour of the United Kingdom and most of the colonies ; the duties on direct 
imports from the United Kingdom and the colonies, &c., being reduced, but 
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alcoliolic liquors, liquid medicines, tobacco, and refined sugar from raw sugar 
produced elsewhere than in British colonies, are excluded from the reduction. 

TJJlie returns of values of imports and exports are those supplied in entries at the Customs, 
where imports must be entered for duty at their fair market value as for home consumption 
in the country of purchase. Quantities are ascertained from invoices and by e.ramination, 
wines are gauged and spirits tested. The country whence imports are received is the 
country of purchase or whence shipment was made to Canada ; the country of destination 
is that to which shipment is made. Thus, Canadian wheat, purchased by New York dealers 
shipped to and entered in bond at New York, and thence exported to Great Britain, would 
appear only as exported from Canada to the United Statgs. The only Canadian port where 
transit trade is recorded is Montreal, such trade comprising chiefly goods received from 
the United States and transhipped toother coifhtrles by the St. Lawrence route. Transit 
trade is not included in the general trade, which comprises all other imports into and 
exports from Canada. The term “ special trade,” in Canada, is applied to imports from 
Newfoundland which are exemptfrom duties leviable on similar goods from other countries. 

All export entries are delivered at the ‘ frontier port of exit,’ and the totals thereof 
are credited to the respective ports where the goods X)a8s outward from Canada. 

On April 9, 1012, a trade agreement providing for preference treatment between the two 
parties was signed between Canada and the West Indies, to last for 10 yeais and to come 
into operation on January 1, 1013. Canada brought the Act into force on June 2, 1013. 
Anew agreement, jiroviding for an extension of the preference, was signed at Ottawa 
on June 18, 1920. By arrangement between Canada on the one i)art and the Bahama 
Islands, Barbados, Biitish Guiana, British Honduras, Leeward Islands, Trinidad and 
Windward Islands, Scptciuher 1, 102J, was fixed as the date for bringing the agreement 
into effect. Jamaica ratified the agreement on October 14, 1920, but lui-tlier legislalioii is 
required to put the preferences in operation. Bermuda was included in the proposed 
agreement but did not give it the necessary ratillcatioii. 

Exports and imports, entered for home consumption in the Dominion 
(merchandise only) , 


Year ended 
March 31 


Total Exports 


Imports for 
Home Consumption 


1913-14 (pre wai) 


Dollars 

137,224 


Dollars 

010,103,998 


191(5-17 

1,179,211,100 

81(5,450,878 

1917-18 

1,560,169,792 ] 

1,268,765,285 ! 

903,532,578 

1918-19 

: 919,711,705 

1019-20 

1,286,068,709 i 

1,064,528,123 

1920-21 

' 1,210,128,119 

1,240,158,882 


Commerce by countries : — 


Exports,! Domestic 
and Foreign, to 

1910-20 

1920-21 ! 

Importsi entered for 
Consumption. 

1019-20 

1920-21 


1,000 Dels 11,000 Dols.: 


1,000 Dols. 

1,000 Dol.s 

Great Britain 

495,962 

814,227 1 

United States 

801 ,097 

856,613 

United States . 

501,130 

500,083 ; 

Groat Britain 

126,802 

213,015 

Holland 

6,782 

20,291 

France . 

10,681 

19,007 

West Indies and 


British East Indies 

16,236 

14,241 

Bermuda 

12,243 

14,696 

West Indies 

12,115 

14,834 

Belgium 

28,599 

40,273 

Belgium 

911 

4,660 

Newfoundland . 

10,941 

17,852 

Switzerland . 

7,768 

14,143 

Australia . 

11,539 

18,173 

British Guiana 

7,413 

9,0S9 

South America . 

11,370 

14,023 

Holland 

2,266 

4,232 

British Africa . 

9,832 

15,560 

Japan . 

13,637 

11,359 

Prance 

61,827 

27,522 

China . 

1,205 

1,889 

2,404 

New Zealand 

7,010 

11,879 : 

Argentina 

3,402 

Italy .... 

16,907 

1 1,499 

57,771 1 

I San Domingo 

10,675 

7,679 

Russia 

247 

! Peru 

5,072 

4,172 

Japan 

1 7,890 

1 1 

6,479 





1 Exclusive of coin and bulliou. 2 Comprises British, Danish, and Dutch West Indies. 
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Leading imports into Canada in Fiscal year 1919-20 ; 

— 



Imports for Consumption under I 

• 

Article 

General 

Tariff 

Preferen. 
tial Tariff 

Treaty 

Hates 

Free ! 

1 

Total 


Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars ! 

Dollars 

Wool, raw .... 

6,010 

— 

— 

7,665,601 i 

7,672,21.1 

Wool, manufactures of 

17,900,811 

•31,444,780 

222,520 

6,230,560 

55,816,621 

Cotton manuf. 

33,371,032 

17,447,838 

1,142,707 

3,180,155 

55,145,032 

Cotton wool or raw cotton 



not dyed .... 

— 

— 

— 

33,8.54,457 

3.3,854,457 

Silk, ami manuf. . 

13,748,245 

1,335,758 

15,949,610 

3,899,173 

34,432,789 

Iron, Steel, and inajuif. 

140,1.55,735 

4,540,280 

70,686 

31,075,483 

35,156,327 

184,851,196 

Coal and Coke . 

27,422,202 

2,578 

• 

62,581,197 

Breadstuffo .... 

8, 804,. 556 

476,480 

1,520 

17,842,367 

27,124,023 

Tea 

3,047,343 

4,388,820 

— 

— 

8,3.36,163 

Sugar, Molus.ses, Ac. . 

5G.0.S2,978 

18,800,792 

— 

8,673,637 

73,557,407 

Provisions 

26, .5.53, 643 

466,126 

21,588 

1,872,104 

28,913,461 

Fruits and nuts . 

24,549,910 

247,147 

657,093 

321,305 

14,026,869 

I 39,5.55,267 

Timber and luin])er . 




12,204,418 

1 12,451,665 

Animals, living . 

465,516 

1,867 


2,102,901 

2,570,377 

Flax, hesttp.jute .and manuf, , 

3,350,810 

0,223,551 

41,884. 

8,485,197 

16,101,442 

Spirits and wines. 

8,810,005 

8 

680,618 

3,120 

9,493,871 

Glass, and manuf. 

6,448,005 

249,672 

122,406 

111,286: 

6,920,459 

Paper, all kinds, not printed 

0,227,032 

3J2,068 

— 

453,787 ; 

10,002,887 

Hides and skins, except fur 

— 

— • 

15,934,216 ! 

15,934,216 

Leather, and manuf. . 

15,847,471 

1,018.990 

205^241 

— 

17,102,702 

Furs, and manuf. 

1,520,033 

67,012 

— 

11,270,826 i 

I 

12,876,471 

Drugs, dyes and chemicals 
(including soap, paint and 


2,068,427 



explosives) 

15,141,269 

1,068,703 

120,640 

13,388,6.54 

30,727,990 

Tobacco and manufacture of 

— 

— 

13,601 757 ; 

14, 673,. 550 

Books and printed matter . 

6,483,844 

555,968 

01,16.5 

18,102 

3,945,728 | 

11,084,705 

Oils, vegetable, all kinds . 

6,109,159 

1,802,388 

11,503,505 ' 

19,493,154 

Petroleum and its products 

17,754, .504 

11,625 

i 

1,386,615 

19,152,744 

Principal exports for year ended March 31, 

1921 




Articles 

Value 

Articles 

Value 

Cheese .... 

Dollars 

37,146,722 

1 

' Codfi.sh, tongues A sounds 

Dollars 

6,346,865 

Cattle .... 

21,463,891 

Salmon .... 

8,665,600 

Sheep 

1,717,784 

Lobsters .... 

6,213,807 

Eggs 

4,42.5,856 

Coal 

16,601,478 

Bacon and Hams, Ac. 

31,402,407 

Gold-bearing quartz 

3,038,779 

Butter .... 

5,128,831 

71,552,037 

Nickel .... 

9,405,291 

Wood pulp 

j Copper in ore, &c. . 

4,836.972 

Wood & manufactures of 

1 19,964,925 

1 310,952,138 

1 Silver ,,,>•• 

11,127,432 

Wheat .... 

Leather, manufactures of 

7,081,369 

Wheat flour 

66,520,490 

Furs .... 

12,211,364 

Pease .... 

847,430 ^ 

Hides and skins 

4,782,207 

Fruits .... 

10,320,878 

Iron and manufactures of 

63,973,368 
12, .527, 878 

Oats 

14,152,033 

Agricultural Implements. 

Hay 

4,210,6^1 
8,331 298 

Foreign produce 

21,264,418 

93,044,616 

Beef, fresh 

Pa])er A manufacture.s ofi 


1 Iij chides books and piiulcd matter. 


1 4 1920^21 thirty-eight per cent, of the revenue of Canada was derived 
from Customs Duties, 
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Value of the leading classes of exports (Canadian produce), in thousands 
of dollars; — 

• t 

Voars ended March 31 j 1917 ' 1918 | 1919 | 1920 1021 

Vegetable product® (except chemicals, ! j ' 

fibres and wood) . . . . ; 386,011 587,432 288,893 ' 416,123 482 025 

Animals and their i)roduciS (except ' ; i 

chemicals and fibres) . . . 157,577 | 200;497 244,091 i 314,018 1 188,300 

Fibres, textiles and textile products . ll.ligO i 30,805 28,030 ; 34,028 lvS,784 

Wood, wood products and paper . . ' 103,652 1 116,385 154,569 1 213,914 ! 284,501 

Iron and its products , . . . 03,310; 04,837 81,910 | 81,780 | 76,501 

Non-ferrouft metals, and their ]>roducta ; 90,473 ; 90,072 7i»,019 i 55,348 40,177 

Non-metalic minerals and tlieir pro- i : 

ducts (except chemicals) , . . j 14,843 19,084 20,41 i 80.289 40 035 

Chemical and allied proilucts . . i 52,38.8 48,582 50,442 1 22,210 19,344 

All other commodities . . . . j 271,146 372,434 255,577 i 71,770 32,477 

Total exports (merchandise) . * 1 1,151, ,375 l,540,028j 1,210,444| 1,239,492 1,189,104 


The share of the leading ports in the trade (imports and exports) for 
year ended March 31, 1921 (provisional), in thousands of dollars : — 


Montreal 

Toronto 

Uali/ax 

Quebec 

St. John, 
N.B. 

Ottawa 

Van- 

couver 

Imports 
Exports 1 

j 286,597 
263,743 

242,910 ’ 
1,737 

24,750 

30,670 

26,664 

j 28,800 

32,857 
81,440 1 

18,675 

64,731 

50,050 


I All export entries are delivered at tho “frontier port of exit,” and the totals thereof 
are credited to the respective ports where the goods pass outwards from Canada. 


Value of exports of Canadian and other produce, including bullion 
and specie, to, and imports for consumption from, Great Britain (Canadian 
returns). (Dollars converted at rate of 4*86 = ^.) : — 

Exports. Imports. Exports. Imports. 

£ & & £ 
]91S-14(nre-war) 45.699,680 27,147,902 1918-191 . 113,468,540 15,010,492 

1016-17 . 155,414,007 22,014,208 1919-201 . 101,917,717 ‘25,955,348 

1917-18 . 176,998,421 16,716,569 19‘20-2ll . 64,657,761 44,021,660 

1 Exclusive of coin and bullion. 

The following figures are from the British Board of Trade Returns : — 


I 

1913 j 1918 1919 1920 19211 

(pre-war) , i 

I ' 

Imports (consignments) into U.K. £ i £ £ £ 

from Canada .... 30, 488, 37, 4jl24, 449, 829 115,243,146 92,999,21502,280,068 
Exports to Canada : j 

British produce .... 23,794,920; 14,274,048 15,904,519 42,092,777 19,433,206 
Foreign and Colonial produce 3,512,258: • 64‘2,446 2,050,007 0,067,042| 2,005,662 

1 Provisional figures. 

The chief imports (con.signm 0 nts) into Great Britain from Canada in recent 
years were (British returns) : — 
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Articles impoi'tcd 

1918 (pre-war) 

1919 

1920 

• 


£1,0(}0 

£1,000 

£1,000 , 

Cheese .... 


4,089 

4,895 


Eggs 


1 

2,230 

1,479 

Salmon, canned 


900 

3,458 

1,600 

Apples, raw 


730 

1,723 

2,785 

Lard 


229 

689 

1,100 

Milk, condensed 


— . 

786 

1,810 

Wheat .... 


. 8,804 

17,509 

15,582 

Barley .... 


833 

4,834 

2,891 

Oats 


•751 

954 

663 

Rye 


5r) 

392 

703 

Wheatmeal and flour . 


2,262 

8,123 

4,413 

Beet ..... 


22 

1,529 

868 

Bacon .... 


86H 

18,881 

13,129 

Skins and furs . 


469 

1,005 

933 

Copper ore . 

• 

57 

30 

912 

Pulp of wood 


159 

1,878 

3.780 

WoM and timber 


3,690 

13,715 

12,141 

Leather .... 


861 I 

1,980 1 

853 

Iron and steel manufactures 


24 ' 

1,360 

8,497 

Rubber manufactures 


2 

5S6 

1,382 


The chief exports of British produce to Canada were ; — 


Artieles expoited 

j 1913 (pre-war) 

1919 

1920 


1 £1,000 

£1,0$0 

£1,000 

Spirits .... 

. ! 730 

•730 

2,492 

Vegetable oiI.s . 

. ! 27 

138 

417 

Apparel .... 

2,438 

299 

1,820 

Cotton yarns 

289 

201 

1,139 

Cotton manufactures 

2,894 

2,263 

7,166 

Earthenware, etc. 

455 

466 

983 

Leather and manufactures 

259 

117 

490 

Machinery .... 

. ; 867 

570 

1,060 

Iron and steel, and manuf. 

2,232 

704 

1,882 

Silk manufactures . 

! 204 

185 

696 

Linen manufactures . 

690 

467 

1,245 

Jute manufactures . 

. ; 424 

727 1 

894 

Wool tops .... 

. I 206 

618 

1,142 

Woollen yarns . 

, 507 

696 

1,719 

Woollen goods . 

3,482 

3,113 

9,750 


Shipping and Navigation. 

The registered shipping on December 31, 1919, including vessels for inland 
navigation, consisted of 4,131 sailing vessels and 4,442 steamers ; total net 
tonnage, 1,091,895. The sea-going and coasting vessels that entered and 
cleared during the year 1920 were as follows : — 


Vessels. 

j Entered. 

1 Cleared. 

Sea-going : 

1 No. 

Tons. 1 

No. 

1 Tons. 

Canadian .... 

. 1 6,783 

2,041,096 ■ 

6,211 

1 2,393,538 

British .... 

- 1 2,^3 

6,035,787 j 

2,778 

1 6,286,207 

Foreign .... 

. 1 8,565 

8,933,491 

8,788 

4,555,636 

Total .... 
Coasting ; 

. 1 •17,011 

12,010,874 

17,777 

* 18,234,380 " 

British and Canadian 

. 1 76,002 

80,496,982 

71,863 

29.075,640 

Foreign .... 

. 1 708 

571,870 1 

/ J 

716 

403,260 

llDtal .... 

. 1 75,800 

81,068,852 ! 

la.s'rt 1 

29.488,806 
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In 1920 the vessels entered and cleared at Canadian ports on inland waters 
between Canada and the United States wore ; Canadian, 25,894 of 12,434,985 
ton^; United States, 35,474 of 11,813,791 tons. • 

Shipbuilding was stimulated by the Imperial Munitions Board. During 
the year 1918, 103 vessels, having a carrying capacity of 367,307 tons, were 
launched from Canadian .shipyards. The Canadian Government itself has 
become the owner of a mercantile fleet. Under the Canada-West Indies 
Trade Agreement, 1920 {see p. 304 above)} en/leavours are to bo made to 
establish regular steamship services betY^eeu the parties to the Agreement. 

Internal Communications. 

Canada has a system of canal, river, and lake navigation over 2,700 mile.s 
in length, and vessels from the lake ports roach the Atlantic without breaking 
bulk. Up to 1920, 181,492,773 dollars had been spent on canals for construction 
and enlargement alone. In 1920, 26,861 vesscl.s, of 12,360,533 tons, 
passed through the Canadian canals, carrying 230,468 passengers and 
8,735,383 tons of freight, chiefly grain, timber, iron ore, and coal. On 
January 11, 1909, was signed at Washington a treaty between the United 
Kingdom and the United States relating to the use of the boundary waters 
between Canada and the United States. The treaty provides for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of an international joint commission, consisting of 
three representatives appointed by 11. M. the King on the recommendation 
of tlie Governor in {Council of the Dominion of Canada, and three 
appointed by the President of the United States. This commission, subject 
to the conditions of the treaty, has jurisdiction in all cases involving 
the use or obstruction or diversion of the boundary waters. Precedence is 
given by the treaty to uses of the waters in the following order, viz., (1) for 
domestic and sanitary purpose.s, (2) for navigation, (3) for power and 
irrigation. 

The total single track mileage, or miles of road, of steam railways in 
Canada, Dec. 31, 1920, was 39,170, an increase of 112 miles over 1919. The 
total mileage of all tracks, including sidings, &c., was 51,338. The Canadian 
Government o])erates 22,000 miles of road. This includes 9,586 miles of 
the Canadian Northern System, and 4,318 miles of old Canadian Govern- 
ment lines, and lines purchased recently. The Government is now acting as 
receiver for the Gram! Trunk Pacific Railway, with 2,744 miles of road. The 
Grand Trunk System has been apju’aised, and has been taken over by the 
Government. The mileage is 3,568. The Dominion Government is thus 
operating over 49 per cent, of tlio single track mileage in Canada. The 
province of Ontario owns and operates the Temiskaming and Northern Ontario 
with 329 miles of track. The largest part of the privately owned mileage is 
owned by the Canadian Pacific, with 13,308 miles, or 34 per cent, of all 
Canadian mileage. The main line of this road from Vancouver, British 
Columbia, to St. John, New Brunswick, is 3,367 miles long. The two 
other Transcontinental lines, the Grand Trunk Pacific and Transcontinental 
(from Prince Rupert, British Columbia to Moncton, New Brunswick, and 
Intercolonial Railway from Moncton <- to Halifax, Nova Scotia), and the 
Canadian Northern System (Vancouver, British Columbia to Montreal, 
Quebec and Intercolonial from Montreal to Halifax, Nova Scotia), are now 
being operated by the Government, There are 144*5 miles of the C.P.R. 
main line and 437 miles of the Canadian Northern main line running 
through the United States, otherwise these three lines, stretching from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic, lie wholly within Canada. The single track mileage 
by Provinces is Ontario, 11,001; Quebec, 4,941; Manitoba, 4,189; 
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Saskatchewan, 6,220; Alberta, 4,474 ; British Columbia, 4,326; New 
Brunswick, 1,816 ; Nova Scotia, 1,438 ; Prince Edward Island, 279 ; Yukon, 
69 ; United States *01 America, 418. There is a monthly steam service 
between Australia and British Columbia, for which the Dominion Govern- 
ment gave 166,624 dollars in the fiscal year 1919. 

The traffic on Canadian steam railways in five years was : — 



Miles! 

1 

Freight 
Tons of 
2000 lbs. 

i 

1 

i Receipts j 

1 i 

Working j 
Expenses | 

Net receipts 

Capital 

liability. 




" — , 

& 

£ 

£ 

& 

1910*' 

37,434 43,503, i:>0 

100,050,088 I 

53,832,667 

.37,111,404 

10,721,203 

380,142,520 

1917V 

38.6041 48,106,530 

121,016,272 i 

63,680,804 

45,816,408 

1 18,064,396 

408,052,442 

1918^38,879 41,948,038 1 

127,543,687 , 

67,878,587 

7)6,313,062 

! 11,505,525 

411,080,546 

1019 « 

30,038 47,040/156 

111,487,780 ■ 

83,970,070 

77,433,020 

1 6,537,046 

418,447,500 

1920 V 

30,106i 51,300,074 

127,388,453 i 

101,1.30,510 

08,288,631 

1 2,846,886 

445,957,685 


1 Year enclin”; June 30. - Year ending Dec. 31, 


In 1920, of the capital, 178,965,906 dollars represented Federal Govern- 
ment aid (exclusive of the cost of Government Railw'ays), and 59,860,043 
dollars from Provincial Governments and Municipalities. The latter amount 
(loos not include cost of the Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway 
(22,369,193 dollars). 

Electric railways in 1920, 64, mileage 1,699 ; paesSngers during the year, 
804,711,333 ; tons of freight carried, 2,691,150. The gross earnings in 1920 
reached an aggregate of 47,047,246 dollars, as compared with 40,698,586 
dollars in 1919. Operating expenses amounted to 37,242,183 dollars, an 
increase of 5,856,781 dollars compared with the preceding year. Paid-up 
capital, 171,115,104 dollars. 

On March 31, 1920, there were 12,251 post offices. Gross revenue, 
29,672,519 dollars ; net revenue, 24,449,917 dollars ; expenditure, 20,774,885 
dollars. At the end of the fiscal year, 1920, there were 3,737 rural mail 
delivery routes, on which were erected 189,081 boxes. 

Money order offices on March 31, 1920, 4,953; orders issued (1919-20), 
9,947,018, value 159,224,937 dollars. The Ocean Mail subsidies and steam- 
sliip subventions paid by the Government amounted to 1,682,906 dollars 
in 1920. 

There were 49,576 miles (11,795 being Government) of telegraph lines in 
Canada in 1920, and 210,464 miles of wire (exclusive of Government lines), 
with 4,683 offices. There were (in 1920) 2,105,101 miles of telephone wire 
and 856,266 telephones. The earnings of telephone companies in Canada 
in 1920 amounted to 33,473,712 dollars, and the operating expenses to 
28,044,401 dollars. The capital liability amounted to 116,689,705 dollam 
in 1920. 

Wireless Telegraphy . — In 1920-21 there were 60 Radiotelegraph stations 
(including 11 private commercial stations) operated in the public service of 
Canada, having a range of 100 to 7^0 nautical miles, or an average of 239 
nautical miles. In 1919-20 messages sent and received numbered 341,333. 
There is a long-distance station wear Glace Bay, Cape Breton, N-S., with a 
range of 3,000 nautical miles; one at New Castle, N.B., with a range of 

2.500 nautical miles, and one at Barrington Passage, N.S., with a i-ange of 

1.500 nautical miles. There are 39 Government steamers equipped with 
wireless apparatus having a range of 100 to 400 miles, or an average of 
140 miles. 
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Money and Credit. 

The Bank Acts of Canada impose stringent conditions as to capital, notes 
in circulation, limit of dividend, returns to the Dominion Government, and 
other points, on all chartered and incorporated banks. Under the 
Dominion Notes Act, 1914 (5 Geo. V. c. 4) the Dominion Government is 
authorised to issue notes up to and including 60,000,000 dollars, against a 
reserve in gold equal to one-quarter of the amount. By chapter 4, Acts of 
1915, “ An Act respecting tho issue of Dominion Notes,’’ the Dominion 
Government is authorised to issue noterj up to 26,000,000 dollars without 
any reserve of gold, 16,000,000 dollars of the notes to be against certain 
specified Canadian railway securities guaranteed by the Dominion Govern- 
ment. Notes may he issued to any additional amount in excess of 
76,000,000 dollars, but (exce}>t as provided by the Finance Act, 1914) an 
amount of gold equal to the excess must bo held. Thus Dominion notes are 
under normal conditions gold certificates. On Sept. 30, 1921, there were 
18 incorporated banks making returns to the Government, with about 
4,713 branches. Tlie following are some particulars of the banks : — 


I Average I Avernge 

Calendar [ Capital j Notes in 

Year j Paid up > Circulation 


Average 
Total on 
Deposit 


1 Average 
I Liabilities i 


Percentage 
Average ofLiabili- 
Assets ties to 
Assets 


1914 

1917 

1018 

1919 

1920 


Dollars Dollars j Dollars , i 

114,759,807 ! 104,600,185 ;1, 141, 210, 363 1,309, 944, 00611, 55.>, 676, 395 
111,687,755 161,029,606 1, 643, 203, 020!l, 860,228, 236j2,lll ,559,555 

! 110,618,504 i 198,645,254 !l, 912, 395, 780. 1,184, 359, 82012, 482. 831, 418 
I 116,004,960 '218,919.261 :2, 189, 428, 88512, 495,582, 568!2,754, 568,118 
123,617,120 . 228,800,379 j2,438,079,792|2,784,068,698!3,064,133,843 


84-20 

88-88 

89- 80 

90- 13O 
90-86 


1 Kxcliuling capital and rest or reserve fund. 


In September, 1921, tlie d(3posits aggregated 2,229,826,315 dollars, and the 
circulation 186,797,922 dollars. 

In addition to the capital there was in September, 1921, the sum of 
135,065,636 dollars of rest or reserve funds belonging to tlie banks. 

There are 16 clearing houses in Canada. The transactions for 1920 
amounted to 19,588,337,285 dollars, against 16,216,518,629 dollars in 1919. 
Of the transactions of 1919, Montreal had over 28 per cent., Toronto 36 per 
cent., Winnipeg 15 '40 per cent., and Vancouver 4*32 per cent. 

Government post-office savings-banks have been in operation in Canada 
since 1868 ; there are also Government savings-banks, under the Finance 
Department, in the Maritime Provinces, Manitoba, and British Columbia. 
In 1921 the post-office savings-banks had about 28,475,000 dollars, and the 
Government savings-banks about 9,591,000 dollars on deposit. 

The deposits in special savings-banks amounted in 1921 to 58,576,775 
dollars. 


Money, WeightSi^ and Measures. 

The Dollar of 100 cents. The value of the money of the United King- 
dom is fixed by law as follows; — The severeign, 4'86§ dollars; the crown 
piece, 1 '2 dollars ; and other silver coins at proportionate values. A five-cent 
nickel coin has been issued (January, 1922). Notes are issued by the 
Government for 6, 4, 2, and 1 dollar, and 25 cents ; no bank is allowed to 
issue notes for a less sum than 5 dollars. Government notes outstanding 
at the end of September, 1921 amounted to 259,923,196 dollars. 
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The Ottawa Branch of the Royal Mint was established in pursuance of The Ottawa 
Mint Act, 1901, under which an annual sum not exceeding 76,000 dollars is payable to the 
Imperial Treasury for the purpose of def raxing tJie salaries of officialB and other expenses 
of the Mint, the fees and all sums received being retained by Canada. The Mint indues 
gold, silver atid copper coins for circulation in Canada, and sovereigns and half-sovereigns 
coined will be legal tender in every country under the British flag. Coinage for Newfound- 
land was struck at the Mint in 1917 and 1918. 


Gold, silver, and bronze coin struck and issued by the Ottawa Mint 
during the calendar years 1919 and 1920 : — 



t 1919 

1920 


Struck 

1 Issued 

Struck 

Issued 

i 

! 

Gold (sovereigns) . .|| 

i 

135,889 

or 

$661,320.47 

1 

1 171,042 

! or 

! $832,404.40 

Ml 

4 

or 

$19.47 

Gold— Canadian $6’.s . 

„ „ ifi-lO's 

yilver 

Bronze . . . . , 

$ 

3,196,878.16 

312,013.47 

$ 1 

3,268,044.10 

116,100.00 

$ 

1,026,690.85 

223,737.79 

$ 

1,356,000.00 

209,850.00 


The legal weights and measures are the Imperial yard, pound avoirdu- 
pois, gallon, and bushel ; but the hundredweight is declared to be 100 pounds 
and the ton 2,000 pounds avoirdupois, as in the United States. • 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Canada 
and British North America. 

1. Official Publications. 

Annual Reports of the various Government Departments. Ottawa. 

Allas of Canada. Issued by direction of Ministry of Interior. Ottawa, 1916. 

Cen.sus of Canada, decennial. Ottawa. 

Monthly Bulletin of Asricultural Statistics. Ottawa. 

Public Accounts and Estimates of Canada for the fiscal year ending March 31. Annual. 
Ottawa. 

Reports on Canadian Archives. , 

Report to the Board of Trade on the North-West of Canada, with Special Reference to 
Wheat Production for Export. By James Mavor. London, 1905. 

Report of the Auditor-General on Appropriation Accounts for the year ending June 30. 
Annual. Ottawa. 

Reports of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Ottawa. 

Reports (Annual) of the Geological Survey of Canada. Ottawa. 

Reports of Commission of Conservation. Ottawa. 

Report, Returns, and Statistics of the Inland Revenues of the Dominion of Canada, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30. Annual. Ottawa. 

* Canada Year Book, Dominion Bureau of Statistics Office, Ottawa. 

Statistical Abstract for the several Colonial and other Possessions of the United 
Kingdmn. Annual. London. 

Trade Report Published by the Department of Trade and Commerce. Ottawa. Annual. 
Tables of the Trade and Navigation of the Dominion of Canada, for the fiscal year 
ending March 31. Annual. Ottawa. 

Report to the Board of Trade on the Trade of Canada. By H.M. Trade Commissioner, 
Annual. London. % 

Water Powers of Canada. Ottawa, 1916. 

Chambers (Major Ernest J.), The Canadian Parliamentary Guide and Work of General 
Reference for the Dominion of CaiiSda, 1908. Ottawa, 1908.— Canada’s Fertile North 
Land. Ottawa. 1908. — The unexploit^ West. A compilation of all the authentie 
information available at the present time as to the natural resources of the unexploited 
regions of Northern Canada. Ottawa, 1914. 

Qriffin (Watson), Canada the Country of the Twentieth Century, Ottawa, 1916. 

The Coal Fields of Manitoba, Saakatchewan, Alberta, and British Ooluml^a. Geo- 
logical Survey. Ottawa, 1900. 
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2. Non-Ofpicial Publications. 

Adams (J.), Ten Thousand Miles through Canada. London, 1912. 

^?wi(l)r. H. M.)i Canada and Newfoundland. London. « 

Ami (H. M.), Editor. North America. Vol. I. Canada and Newfoundland. Second 
Edition, revised. London, 1915. 

Baedeker’s Tho Dominion of Canada with Newfoundland, and an Excursion to Alaska, 
By J. F. Mnirhoad. 3rd ed., London, 1907. 

Barker (A. F.) A Summer Tour (1919) through the Textile Districts of Canada and 
the United States. Leeds, 1920. 

Boam (IT. J.), Twentieth Century Impressions oj Canada : its History, People, 
Commcrco, Industries and Resources. London, 1914. 

Bourinot (Sir J G.), Manual of tiie Constituftonal History of Canada. Montreal, 1888. 
— How Canada is Governed. London, 1895. — Historical and Descriptive Account of Cape 
Ihebon. Montreal, 1892. — Canada. [In ‘ Story of the Nations* Series,] Newed. London, 
1909.— Canada and the United States. [Constitutional Systems Compared.] Philadelphia, 
1898.— Canada under British Rule, 17CO'-1900. Cambridge, 1900.— Lord Elgin. ‘Makers 
of Canada ’ Scries. London, 190G. 

Bradley (A. G.), Canada in the Twentieth Century. New ed., London, 1006.— The 
Making of Canada. London 1908. 

Bramley- Moore (A.), Canada and her Colonies. London, 1911. 

Bray (A. J.de). L’E.ssor Industrielet Commercial du Peuple Canadlen. Montreal, 1914. 

Rryrr (G.), The Remarkable History of the Hudson Bay Company. London, 1900. 

Buchanan (A,), Wild Info in Canada. London, 1920. 

Buron (E. J. P.), Les Richesses du Canada. Paris, 1904. 

Burpee (L. J.), Among the Canadian Alps. London, 1915. 

Callahan (J. M.), Neutrality of the American Lakes, 1898. 

Canada To-Day, 1920. Canada New.spaper Co. 

Chapleau (lion. J. A.), Constitution and Government of Canada. 16. Montreal, 1894. 

(.Uironiclcs of Canada Sciies. Toronto. 

Clement (lion. W. H.*. P.), The Law of the Canadian Constitution. 3rd edition. 
Toronto and I.ondon, 1916. * 

Coppiny (A. E.), Canada : To-day and To-morrow. London, 1911. 

Curran (W. T.) and Calkins (II. A.), In Canada's Wonderful Northland. London, 1917. 

Daxeson (3. E.), North America. Vol. I. [In Stanford’s Compendium of Geography and 
Travel.] New edition. London, 1914.— The St. Lawrence Basin and its Borderlands. 
London, 1905. 

Douglas (J.), Old France in the New World. Cleveland and London, 100r>. 

Egerlon (TI. E.), Historical Canada under British Rule. London, 1918. 

EgcrtoniYl. B.), and Grant(W. L.), Canadian Constitutional Development, London, 1907. 

F?«fc(IL E.), The Dominion of Canada. New York, 1920. 

Frier, (F.W.), Canada : The Land of Opportunities. London, 1919. 

Oarneau (F. X.), Histuire du Canada depuis sa d^couverte jmsqu'A nos jours. 5th 
edition. Paris, 1921. 

Grant (W. L.), History of Canada. Toronto. 

Grenfell (W. T.), Labrador Days. London, 1921. 

OriJith{\y. L.), The Dominion of Canada. London, 1911. 

Jfaniilton (L.), Canada. Gotha, 1921. 

Heaton’s Annual (Joinmorcial Handbook of Canada. Toronto. 

IlodginsiH.), British and Amerioan Diplomacy affectingCannda. 1782-1899. Toronto, 1900. 

HopKins (J. 0.), Canada : an Encyclopaedia. 6 vols. Toronto, 1897. — Progress of Canada 
in the Century. Edinburgh. 1902 -Morang’s Annual Register of Canadian Affairs. Toronto. 
— French Canada and the St. Lawrence. London, 1915. — The Canadian Annual Review of 
Public A flairs. Toronto. 

i/wrd(P.), Canada ; Past, Pro.scnt, and Future. London, 1918. 

Imperial Year Book for Canada. Ottawa. 

Jeans (J. S.), Canada’s Resources and Possibilities. London, 1904. 's, 

Keith (A. B.). Responsible Government in the Dominions. Oxford, 1912. 

Kennedy (W. P. M ), Documents of the Canadian Constitution, 1759-1915. Toronto 
and London, 1918. 

Kingsford (W.), History of Canada. 10 vols. London, 1887-98. 

Laureys (H.), Essai de Geographic 6conomir.iue du Canada (Rdsum6 Aide-Memoire). 
Brussels, 1914. 

Laut (Agnes), Canada, the Empire of the North^ Boston, 1909. 

Lefroy (A. H. F.), Canada’s Federal System. Toronto, 1913. 

Loir (A.), Canada ct Canadiens. Paris, 1009. 

Lucas (SirC. P.), Historical Geography of the British Colonics. Canada. Oxford, 1916. 
—A History of Canada, 1763-1812. London, 1909.— Lord Durham’s Report on the Affairs 
of British North America, S vols. Oxford, 1912. 

MacNaughtan (3.), My Canadian Memories, London, 1920. 

Afeiphen (Hon. A.), Canada’s Natural Resources and their State Control. Geographical 
Journal. August, 1918. 
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Miller (J. 0). Editor. The New Era In Canada. 1917. 

Mitchell (B. B.), In Western Canada before the war. A study of communities. London, 
1915. 

Morgan (H. J.) and (L. J.), Canadian Life in Town and Country. London, W06. 

MorUon (J.L.), British Supremacy and Canadian Self-government. Glasgow, 1919. 
Atoms (Keith), Anglo-Canadian Year Book. Annual. London. 

Oxford Survey of the British Empire. Vol. IV. American Territories. London, 1914. 
Parkman (F.)j France and England in America, consisting of the following works;— 
Pioneers of France in the New World (15 12-1635). — The Jesuits in North America (1684-75). 
—La Salle and the Discovery of the Great West (1643-89). —The Old R6gime in Canada 
(1653-1763) 14th ed.— Count Frontenac and New France under Louis XIV. (1620-1701). 
14th ed.-- A Half-Century of Conflict (17Qf)-48).— Montcalm and Wolfe (1710-03). London, 
1885. The Conspiracy of Pontiac (166.3-1769). New ed. London, 1^89, 

Peterson (C. W.), Wake-up, Canada ! London, 1920. 

Porritt (E.), Evolution of the Dominion of Canada. New York and London, 1918. 
Riddell (Vf , R.), The Constitution of Canada in its History and Practical Working. 
New Haven and London, 1917. 

Steele (S. B.). Forty Years in Canada. London, 101.5. 

Stuck (H.), Voyages on the Yukon and its Tributaries. London, 1919. 

“The limes ” Book of Canada. London, 1920. 

Trcniaudan (A. H. de), The Hudson Bay Road (1498-1915), London, 1915. 

Tapper (Sir Charle.s), Recollections of Sixty Years. London, 1914. 

Virtor (E. A.), Canada's Future: What she offers after the War, A symposium of 
official oinnion. Toronto, 1916. 

Washburn (3.), Trails, Trappers, and Tonderfeet In Western Canada. 1912. 
Treat>tfr(Rniily P. ), Canada and the British Immigrant. London, 1914. 

Whatcsdl. R.), Canada; The New Nation. London, 1906. 

(Janies). Boundary disputes and treaties [in Canada]. Toronto, 1914. 

Winsor (J,), The Struggle in America between England and France, 1697-1763. 
London. 1895. 

Wrong (G. M.), Langton (H. IT.), and Stewart Wallace^tyi .), Review of Historical 
Publications relating to Canada. Toronto. * 

Wrong (G. M.), Willison (Sir J.), Las7i(Z. A.), and Falconer (R. A.). The Federation of 
Canada, 1867-1017. Lonilon, 1917. 

Teigh (F\), Through the' Heart of Canada. London, 1911. 


CABTADIAN PROVINCES. 

ALBEBTA. 

Constitutioil and Government. — The Constitution of Alberta is 
contained in the British North America Act of 1867, and its several 
amending Acts ; also in the Alberta Act of 1905, passed by the Parliament 
of the Dominion of Canada, creating the province. In the British North 
America Act, provision was made for the admission of the new provinces 
from time to time,' including the then North-West Territories, of which the 
present i^rovince of Alberta formed a large portion. Upon the granting of 
autonomy to the North-West Territories, Alberta and Saskatchewan were 
erected into provinces, and all the provisions of the British North America 
Act, except those with respect to schools, lands, and the public domain, were 
made to apply to Alberta as they apply to the older provinces of Canada. 

The executive is vested nominally in the Lieutenant-Governor, who is 
appointed by the federal government, but actually in the Executive Council 
or the Cabinet of the Legislature. Legislative power is vested in the 
Assembly in the name of the kmg% All bills passed by the Legislative 
Assembly are annually transmitted to Ottawa to receive the approval of the 
federal government. « 

Members of the Legislative Assembly are elected by the direct vote of the 
people. Woman suffrage has been established in the province. 

There are 61 members in the Legislature, elected in 1921 — 88 United 
Farmers’, 14 Liberals, 4 Labour, 3 Independent, 1 Conservative, 1 seat vacant. 
The Legislature includes 1 woman member. 
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LieuteruinUGovernor, — His Honour R. G. Brett, B. A., M.D., LL.D. 

The members of the Ministry are as follows : — 

rnPremier, President of Council, Provincial Secretary, and Treasurer . — 
Hon. Herbert Greenfield. 

Attorney -General, — Hon. John Brownlee, B.A. 

Minister of Agriculture. — Hon. Geo. Iloadley. 

Minister of Public Works. — Hon. Alex. Boss, 

Minister of Municipalities and Health. — Hon. Richard Gavin Keid. 

Minister of Railxoays and Telephones. — Holi. Vernon W. Smith. 

Minister of Education. — Hon. Perrin B.A. 

Minister IVithout Portfolio. — Mrs. Irene Parlhy, 

Local Governmeilt. — in 1^12 the law respecting towns and rural 
municipalities was revised and brought up to date, in harmony with the 
conditions and de’^elopment and growth prevailing in the province at 
that time. Since then the respective acts have been changed to meet the 
necessities of progress, and the name Rural Municipality changed to Muni- 
cipal District. Municipal Districts comprise an area of 18 miles square, 
and are laid out on a uniform plan conformable as far as possible to tlie 
Dominion Land Survey system. Each district is a body corporate and 
governed by an elected council of six members. The chief executive officer 
is called a Reeve. All towns are incorporated under the Towns’ Act of 1912 
and amendments thereto, except those incorporated by s])ecial Acts. The 
town council consists«of^ a Mayor and six councillors elected by those wdioso 
names appear on the last revised assessment roll. Persons qualified to vote 
are males or females of the full age of 21 years who are assessed for 60 dollars 
or upwards, and the wdfe, husband, children, and parents of such persons, if 
21 years of age and resident in the municipality. The cities of Alberta 
carry on their municipal government by the authority of special charters 
granted by the Legislature. 

Area and Population. — The area of the province is 255,285 square miles, 
252,926 sq. miles being laud area and 2,360 sq. miles water area, The 
population in 1921 was 681,996, in 1916, 496,626 ; in 1906, 184,412, and in 
1901, 73,022. In 1916 the rural population numbered 307,776 (52,399 in 
1901), and the urban 188,749 (20,623 in 1901). Population of the principal 
cities, (1916): — Calgary, 66,614; Edmonton, 63,846; Lethbridge, 9,436 ; 
Medicine Hat, 9,272; Red Deer, 2,203; Wetaskiwin, 2,048. 

The vital statistics for 6 years are given as follows : — ' 


- 

Births 

1 Marriages 

Deaths 

Excess of Births 

1914 , 

13,685 

1 4,623 

4,147 

9.5^8 

1917 . 

13,576 

! 4,270 

4,047 

9,529 

1918 . 

14,890 

' 4,040 

7,924 

6,966 

1919 . 

14,180 

1 4,718 

5,607 

8,623 

1920 . 

16,565 

! 5,110 

5,675 

10,890 


Instruction, — In the school system all grades, both primary and 
secondary, are included under the term offpublic school. The same boards of 
trustees control the schools from the kindergarten to entrance to the 
university. All schools are supported by taxes levied by the local board, 
supplemented by Government grants. The grants are distributed to en- 
courage the highest grade of teachers, regularity of attendance of pupils and 
general proficiency based pn the report of Government inspectors. All 
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schools we proTided with a small library. Three Normal schools, at Calgary 
Camrose, and Eimonton are established for the training of teachers. The 
attendance during 1919-20 was 694. The Unirersity of Alberta, organised 
in 1907, had, in 1920, 1,106 students. In 1920 there were 3,154 schools, 66 
being consolidated schools, with 121,567 pupils. 

Justice and Crime.— Judicial power of the, province is vested in the 
Court of Superior Civil and Criminal Jurisdiction, styled the Supreme Court 
of Alberta consisting of two divisions, the appellate and trial divisions 
respectively. The law provides for five judges in the appellate division, and 
six in the trial division. The judges are appointed by the Dominion Govern- 
ment, and hold office for life unless impeached by Parliament. There 
are also minor Courts of Civil and Criminal Jurisdiction such as District 
and Police Magistrate’s Courts. The district courts have full jurisdiction 
over all matters up to 600 dollars. By the Small Debts Act of 1918 Justices 
have jurisdiction over matters up to 60 dollars. 

District courts have power to grant probate of wills and are courts of 
record for a trial without a jury of ai^ person charged with a criminal 
offence provided such person consents. The system of procedure in civil and 
ciirainai cases conforms as nearly as possible to the English system. 

Finance. — The revenue of the province is derived from the following 
sources :~-(l) Dominion subsidies ; (2) School land.^^; and (3) Provincial 
sources. With one or two exceptions, all the taxes except those on actual 
land values have been abolished throughout Alberta. This is said to be the 
nearest approach to a genuine single tax in America. 


— 1 

1916 j 

1917 

1918 ' 

1919 

1 19201 

Revonuo 

Expeiiditare 

Dollars 
5,281,695 j 
6,018,894 j 

Dollars 

7,021,603 

6,762,502 

Dollars 
7,760,671 
8,303,806 1 

Dollars 

1 9,640,739 
9,525,784 

Dollars 

17,887,517 

17,364,460 


1 Including telephones : Revenuo, 8,177,196 dollars ; Expcnditui'e, 7,855,010 dollars. 


The public debt of the province (1920) amounted to 41,989,900 dollars 
less sinking fund 1,231,169 dollars. 

Production and Industry. — Alberta is pre-eminently an agricultural 
province. There are unquestionably valuable assets in her mines of coal 
and asphalt, but the future depends upon the growth of agriculture in the 
important branches of grain, livestock, and dairying. The area of arable 
land is placed at 100,000,000 acres. About 8 per cent, of tfiis is under 
cultivation at the present time. 

The acreage and yield of leading grains in Alberta for 192^ were as 
follows Spring wheat, 5,038,000 acres and 56,681,000 bushels ; Fall 
wheat, 85,000, acres and 2,107,000 bushels; oats, 2,912,000 acres and 
91,p0,000 bushels ; barley, 566,000 acres and 12,642,000 bushels ; flax, 
^,000 acres and 135,000 bushels; rye, 222,000 acres and 2,555,000 
bushels; potatoes, 51,000 acres, 8,143,000 bushels ; turnips, mangolds, &o., 
8,000 acres, 1,269,000 bushels ; hay and clover, 466,000 acres, 455,000 
tons. Total area under field crops, (1920) 8,390,000 acres ; value, 
204,291,600 dollars. 
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Alberta was the gieatest ranching country in America from 1880- 
1900, but the fanner has driven out the rancher and the days of the big 
lienis are past. In June, 1921, there were in Alberta 917,000 horses, 
424,000 milk cows, 1,430,000 other horned cattle, 574,000 pigs, 624,000 
sheep, 4,964,000 poultry. The 1919 w'ool clip amounted to 2,115,000 lbs., 
valued at 1,225,000 dollars. The value of dairy products in 1920 was 
34,000,000 dollars. Creamery butter produced 12,150,000 lbs , valued at 
6,864,750 dollars; cheese, 467,000 lbs., valued at 128,839 dollars. 

The establishment of packing houses^t Edmonton and Calgary has given 
a great stimulus to the hog industry. Mixed farming combining dairying 
and bog raising has increased considerably. 

A coal survey of Alberta by the Geological Survey of Canada places the 
coal ai'ea at 16,588 square miles containing 90,000 million tons, 80,000 million 
being lignite. The output in 1920 was 6,908,923 tons, of wdiich domestic 
(lignite) coal was 3,359,309 tons ; bituminous coal, 3,419,021 tons ; anthracite 
coal, 130,549 tons ; briquettes, 101,693 tons. Natural gas is found at Medicine 
Hat and Bow Island in inoxliaiistible quantities, and a considerable quantity 
at Tofield, Vegreville, and Viking. In 1918, 13,030,000 cubic feet were prO' 
duced from 68 wells. In 1920, 11,718 barrels of crude petroleum were pro- 
duced. Value of total mineral production in 1920, 33,721,898 dollars. 

Alberta has 11,881,000 acres of forest reserves. The nortliern portion 
of the province contains belts of forests along the rivers and lakes, consisting 
of spruce, pine, cottonwood, and ])oplar serviceable for mercbaii table timber. 

The lakes of the province abound in several species of fish, but the industry 
s not developed to any great extent. The number of men engaged in 1916-17 
was 714 ; the number of boats 406 ; catch of fish in 1919 was 30,644 cwts. ; 
value landed, 128,628 dollars ; value marketed, 257,664 dollars. 

Manufacturing has just begun in tlio province. Flour, oat-meal, cement, 
and linseed oil mills, pork and beef packing houses, factories with outputs ot 
products ill clay, brass and iron, glass and wood, have been established and 
are in many instances already extending their plants. 

Statistics of manufiictures for 1918 : number of industrial establisliraonts, 
1,252; capital, 61,405,000 dollars; number of employees, 10,837; salaries and 
wages, 10,127,000 dollars; cost of materials, 54,640,000 dollars; value of 
products, 82,219,000 dollars. 

Commerce and Communications.— The principal exports of the pro- 
vince consist of grain, fat cattle, hogs, hams and bacon, fish, butter, and coal. 

Length of railway lines 4,696 miles at end of 1920. A provincial 
government system of telephones covers most of the province. It has 37,434 
miles long distance line, and 229 exchanges and toll oflicos. There are 
41 privately owned party lines. 

Books of Reference. 

Annual Reports of the following Departments ’.—Agriculture, Education, Provincial 
Secretary, Public Works, Municipalities, Railways and Telephones, Estimates, Public 
Accountsik 

Bulletin, Fifth Censns of Canada (Agricult\ire of Alberta), Census of Prairie Provinces, 
1916, (Alberta). 

The New North-West (Department of Interior), Ottawa. 

The Unexploited West (Department of Interior), Ottawa. 

Bicker »teth{J, B.), The Land of Open Door's: Experience of Pioneer Work in North- 
West Canada. London, 191 L 

Beam (H, J.) and Brown (A, G.), The Prairie Provinces of Canada. London, 1914, 

Tfiwaite (L.), Alberta. London, 1912. 

See aho under Canada. 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

Constitution a^d Government—rrovious to 1858 British Columbia, 
then known as New Caledonia, formed a portion of the Hudson's Say 
Company’s concession, but in that year it was constituted a Crown Colony, 
owing to the large immigration consequent on tlio discovery of gold in 1856. 
Vancouver Island was leased to the Hudson’s Bay Company in 1843, and 
was made a Crown Colony in 1849, being the first British colony to be 
established in' North-West* America. In 1866 the Colonies of British 
Columbia and Vancouver Island ^vere united, and on July 20th, 1871, 
British Columbia entered the Canadian Confederation, and is represented 
by 5 members in the Senate, and 13 in the House of Commons of Canada. 

The Provincial Government is administered by a Lieutenant-Governor and 
Legislative Assembly of 47 members on tlie system of executive administration 
known as a “responsible government." The Assembly is elected for four 
years, every adult, male or female (British subjects), having resided six 
months in the Province, duly registered, being entitled to vote. 

Lieutenant- Governor. — W. C. NichoL 

The members of the Ministry (appointed March, 1918) are as follows : — 

Premier and Minuter of llailwaijs^ President of' the Council cind Minister 
of Indastries. — Hon. John Oliver. 

Minuter of Mines nmd Commissioner of Fisheries, -lion. Wm. Sloan. 

Minister of Agriculture. — Hon. E. D. Barrow. 

Minister of Education and Provincial Secretary, ’Mom. J. D. Maclean , 
M.D.,C.M. 

Minister of Puhlic Works. — Hon. Dr. W. H. Sutherland. 

Attorney-General and Minister of Labour . — 

Minister of Finance. — Hon. John Hart. 

Minister of Lands. — Hon. T. D. Paitullo. 

Member of Executive without Portfolio. — lion. Mary Ellen Smith. 


A gent- General in London. — F. C. Wade^ K. C., British Columbia House, 
1/3, Regent Street, S. W. 1. 

Area and Population. — British Columbia, Canada’s Maritime Province 
on the Pacific Ocean, has an area, according to the census of 1911, of 
355,865 square miles, of which 353,416 square miles are land area, and 2,439 
S(piare miles water area, but exclusive of territorial seas. The area in 1919 is 
estimated at 395,610 square miles. It is a great irregular quadrangle 
about 700 miles from north to south, with an average width of 
about 400 miles, lying between latitudes 49 degrees and 60 degrees north. It 
is bounded on the south by the Straits of Juan de Fuca and the States of 
Washington, Idaho and Montana, on the west by the Pacific Ocean and 
Southem Alaska, on the north by Yukon and Mackenzie Territories, and on 
the east by the Province of Alberta,. From the 49th degree north to the 54th 
degree the eastern boundary follows the axis of the Rocky Mountains, and 
thence north along the 120th meridian. 

The subdivisions of the Province, wdth the number of square miles in 
each, are as follows: Kootenays,'east and west, 23,500 square miles; Yale, 
24,300; Lillooet, 16,100; Vancouver and Westminster, 7,600; Cariboo, 
300,500; Comox (mainland), 7,100; and Vancouver Island, 16,400. 

The last census (1911) places the population at 392,480; in 1901 the 
population was 178,657. In 1920 it was estimated at approximately 650,000. 

Some of the principal cities and towns are: Victoria (the capital), 
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population, (1919), 39,500; Vancouver, 115,000 ; New Westminster, 17,000 ; 
Nanaimo, 7,800; North Vancouver, 8,100; Nelson, 5,600; Prince Rupert, 
4,000. H 

The movement of the population for five years was as follows : — 


1 

[ Births 

Marriages 

Deaths 

Excess of Births 

1914 1 

10,418 

4,296 

3,974 

6,444 

1916 1 

1 9,841 

3,169 

‘ 3,887 

5,954 

1917 1 

I 9,450 

2,861 c 

3,896 

5,554 

1918-191 ; 

' 9,010 

2,829 

6,690 

2,314 

1919-201 

i 9,808 

4,650 

4,888 

4,420 


1 Twelve months ended J une. 


Instruction. — -A. complete system of free and non-sectarian education 
was established by Act in 1872. Attendance is compulsory from the ago of 
seven to fourteen. The central control is vested in the Council of Public 
Instruction, composed of the members of the Executive Council. The 
Minister of Education directs the general management of the schools through 
the Superintendent of Education. 

There are 48 high schools in the Province, with 6,636 enrolled pupils 
and 255 teachers. The number of schools in 1920 was 903, with 2,557 
teachers, and an enrolment of 79,243 pupils. The Provincial University 
was founded by Act ir 1908. It began operations as a teaching institution 
in 1914, and in 1918-19 there were about 900 students. 


Finance.— Revenue and expenditure 


Revenue 

Dollars 

Expenditure 

Dollars 

1 

1 

1 

Revenue 

Dollars 

Expenditure 

Dollars 

1913- 4 . 

1914- 5 . 

1915- 6 . 

1916- 7 . 

i 10,479,269 
7,974,496 
6,291,693 
6,906,783 

15,970,877 

11,942,667 

10,422,206 

9,079,317 

1917- 8 

1918- 9 

1 1919-20 
[ 1920-21 

9,868,325 

1 9,900,055 

1 12,609,960 
15,219,264 

10,800,805 

11,611,694 

13,313,303 

15,236,931 


The balance sheet of the Province showed that on March 31, 1921, the 
liabilities totalled 65,407,227 dollars ; assets, 83,973,949 dollars. 


Production and Industry. — British Columbia produced in 1920 
minerals to the value of 35,681,000 dollars; lumber to the value of 92,629,000 
dollars ; fish to the value of 22,329,000 dollars (being 44% of Canada’s 
production); agricultural produce valued at 63,926,000 dollars; and manu- 
factures, 1920, of the value of 68,500,000 dollars. The acreage and production 
of certain crops in 1921 were : wheat, 47,000 acres, 1,007,000 bushels ; oats, 

57.000 acres, 2,502,000 bushels; barley, 8,800 acres, 291,000 bushels; 
potatoes, 17,000 acres, 2,940,000 bushels; turnip**, roots, &c., 6,800 acres, 

2.492.000 bushels ; hay and clover, 137,000 acres, 316,000 tons. Number of 
live stock in 1921 : milch cows, 58,000 ;pther cattle, 203,000 ; sheep, 51,000 ; 
pigs, 42,000 ; horses, 45,000 ; poultry, 1,447,000. 

British Columbia’s coal measures are estimated to contain 75 billion 
tons, mainly bituminous, of which 23,000 millions are in the seams known 
and measured ; it possesses the greatest compact area of merchantable timber 
in North America ; the importance of the fisheries, apart from salmon fishing, 
is only beginning to be realised; there are widely -distributed deposits of 
magnetite and hematite iron, which are as yet undeveloped ; the area of possible 
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farmland has been estimated at 60,000,000 acres, but not much more than 
one tenth of this area has yet been occupied ; the Province has minions of 
acres of pulpwood as ^et unexploited ; and much of the territory is unexplored 
and its potential value unknown. 

More than half the standing timber in Canada is to be found in British 
Columbia, and the average rate of forest growth is double that in the remainder 
of the Dominion. Recent investigators place the area of British Columbia's 
timber land at over 100,000,000 acres, containing, roughly, 400,000 million 
feet of merchantable timber. The post important species are : Douglas fir, 
western red cedar, silver spruce, western soft pine, western hemlock, Engel- 
maim spruce, cottonwood, and balsam. It is estimated that there are about 
50,000,000,000 feet board measure under the control of the Dominion in the 
railway belt. Value of lumber produced in 1920, 92,629,000, dollars. 

British Columbia is the second Province of the Dominion in tlie value of its 
mineral production. The mineral output in 1919 and 1920 [estimated) was as 
follows : — 




1919 

1920 

Minerals 


Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Gold, placer 

Gold, lode 

Silver 

Lead 

Coi)per 

Zinc. 

Coal .... 
Coke, 

Miscellaneous products 

. ounces 
do. 
do. 

. pounds 
do. 
do. 

. long ton 
do. 

14,325 

162,426 

3,403,119 

29,475,968 

42,459,339 

1 56,737,661 
2,267,541 
91,138 

Dollars 
280,500 
3,160, 645* 
3,592,^3 
1,526,855 
7,939,596 
3,640,429 
11,337,705 
637,066 
1,283,644 

13,250 

118,176 

3,404,926 

21,545,047 

42,773,660 

76,765,268 

2,712,228 

68,190 

Dollars 

265,000 

2,442,698 

8.265,324 

1,540,471 

7,485,390 

5,143,272 

18,561,540 

477,330 

1,400,000 

Total of above 

. 

- 

33,296,313 

- 

85,580,625 


The total value of minerals produced in British Columbia down to the 
and of 1919 is estimated at 670,649,894 dollars (mainly coal and coke, 
199,123,323 dollars; copper, 163,680,965 dollars ; gold, lode, 100,272,431 
dollars ; gold, placer, 75,722,603 dollars ; silver, 50,432,304 dollars ; lead, 
43,821,106 dollars). 

Statistics of manufactures for 1918 : Industrial establishments, 1,786 ; 
capital, 244, 697, 000 dollars; employees, 48,779 ; wages and salaries, 61,061,000 
dollars ; cost of materials, 103,936,000 dollars ; value of products, 207,678,000 
dollars. 

The total available water power of the Province has been estimated at 
over five million h. p., of which 305,000 are developed. 

Conilll6rC6. — The trade of the Province is developing rapidly ; in 1920 
imports amounted to 67,108,323 dollars, and the exports to 97,905,313 dollars. 
Exports consist of minerals (chiefly gold, silver, copper and coal), sea 
poducts (chiefly salmon, halibut, herrings, whale products and oil), lumber, 
furs, skins, etc. A large inter-provincial trade is rapidly developing, the 
fruit grown in British ColumbA being largely shipped to the Prairie Pro- 
vinces, where it finds a good market. 

CommiUlicatioilS and Shipping. — The Canadian Pacific and the 
Canadian National lines are at present the principal railways in the Province. 
The O.P. R. has three main lines, the Canadian Pacific Railway, the Crow’s Nest 
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Pass Railway, the Kettle Valley Railway, ahd several branches connecting 
with United States railway systems, also steamboat connections on the 
inland lakes, besides a large fleet of ocean-going aiftl coasting steamers. 
Tlie railway mileage of the Province in 1920 was 4,278. Telephone mileage, 
152,069. 

vSteps are being taken to establish direct shipping comraiiiiication with 
Canadian Atlantic ports, via the Panama Canal. 

In the fiscal year of 1919-20, 8,293 sea-going vessels entered inward ; 
8,338 sea-going vessels cleared outwaijls ; and 63,681 coastwise . vessels 
entered and cleared. 


Books of Eefereace. 

The Official Reports of the various Departments (Mines, Forestry, Fisheries, and 
Agriculture). 

British Columbia Tear Book. Victoria, British Columbia. 

Hand Book of British Columbia. 1020. Issued by liurcau uf Information. 
Oppoituniliea of British Columbia. 1020. Issued by Bureau of Information. 

Brown (A. G.), British Columbia. Its history, people, commerce, industries and 
resources. London, 1012. 

Collison (W. II.), In tlie Wake of tlie War Canoe. London, 1915. 

Fairford (F.), British Columbia. London, 1914. 

Galloway (C. F. J.), The Call of the West; letters from British Columbia. 

1010 . 

QoBnell (R. E.), Year Book of British Columbia. London 

Thornhill {J. B.), British Columbia in the Making, 1013. London, 191S. 

Wh Lie (A. V.) ami Vitf (0. J.), Water Powers of British Columbia. Ottawa, I'.dO. 

See also under Canada. < 


MANITOBA. 

Constitution and Government. — Manitoba was known as the Red 

River Settlement before its entry into the Dominion in 1870. The Provin- 
cial Government is administered by a Lieutenant-Governor and a Legislative 
Assembly of 55 members elected for five years. Women have been 
enfranchised, and may be members of Parliament. Proportional representa- 
tion has been adopted for the 10 scats in the City of Winnipeg. 
Lieutenant-Governor. — His Honour Sir J. A. M. Aikins, K.B. 

The Members of the Ministry are (February, 1922) as follows : — 

Premier, Commissioner of llailicays and Commissioner of Provincial 
Lands. — Hon. T. C. Norris. 

Provincial Secretary and Municipal Commissioner. — Hon. J. W. 
Armstrong, M.D. 

Minister of Education. — Hon. R. S. Thornton, M.D. 

Minister of Public Works. — Hon. C. D. McPherson. 

Attorney -General. — Hon. T. H. Johnson. 

Provincial Treasurer. — Hon. Edward Brown. 

Minister of Agriculture and Immigration, — Hon. Geo. H. J. Malcolm. 
State of parties in Legislative Assembly (1920) : Liberal (Government), 21 ; 
Conservatives, 8 ; Labour, 11 ; Farmer Independents, 15. 

Area and Population, — The area of the Province is 251,832 square 
miles, of which 231,926 sq. miles are land "area and 19,906 sq. miles water. 
In 1912 its boundaries were extended to the shores of Hudson s Bay. 
(Sec map Statesman’s Yeah Book, 1912.) The population in 1911 was 
461,630, in 1916, 553,860, in 1921, 613,008. In 1901 the population 
was 255,211, thus showing an increase by 1916 of 117 per cent. The 
rural population in 1916 was 312,846 (184,775 in 1901). The number of 
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houses in 1916 was 104,666 (49,784 in 1901 ) ; the number of families in 
1916 was 117,532, (51,056 in 1901). Population of the principal cities 
(1921) : — Winnipeg (capital), 178,364 (Greater Winnipeg, 276,000 ; Brandon, 
15,359 ; Portage la Prairie, 6,748 ; St. Boniface, 12,816. 

Instruction- — Education is locally controlled, as in all the provinces 
and is supported by local taxation and Government grants. Winnipeg has 
an Agricultural College (opened 1906) with 329 long course and 622 short 
course students in 1920. University of Manitoba, founded in 1877 in 

Winnipeg, had (in 1919) 1,239 stfidents in all courses. There are (1921) 
3,708 teachers and 129,015 pupils in the 1,893 public schools. Total ex- 
penditure on education in 1920, 1,638,595 dollars. 

Finance. — Revenue and expenditure for seven years : — 


1 

Tear. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

Year. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

1913 

1915 

1916 

1917 

Dollars. 
5.788,070 
5,524,911 
5,807,807 
- 0,692,985 

1 Dollars. 

5,314,849 
6,698,059 
6,147,780 
0,860,353 

1918 , 

1919 

1920 

Dollars. 

6,723,013 

8,986,076 

10,482,471 

Dollars. 

7,307,727 

8,544,790 

10,942,808 


Production and Industry.— Manitoba is essentially fitted for agri- 
culture, more particularly for grain production. Figld^crops 1920, 6,020,000 
acres, 134 million dollars. In 1921, 3,501,000 acres produced 48,142,000 
bushels of wheat; 2,226,000 acres produced 00,112,000 bushels of oats ; 

1.013.000 acres produced 22,688,000 bushels of barley; 62,000 acres produced 

540.000 bushels of flax ; 38,000 acres produced 6,340,000 tons of potatoes ; 

258.000 acres produced 4,125,000 bushels of rye ; 246,000 acres produced 

392.000 tons of hay and clover. There were 420,000 horses in the Province 
in 1921, 131,000 sheep, 225,000 pigs, 818,000 cattle, and 3,753,000 poultry. 

Total value of minerals, 1920, 3,900,000 dollars, largely building 
material and copper. The JTovince has proved gold and copper deposits 
of vast extent which are being developed. Value of fisheries (1920) 1,250,000 
dollars. Value of lumber cut in 1918, 1,240,000 dollars. 

Production of creamery butter 1920, 7,667,000 lb., value 4,217,000 dollars ; 
dairy butter, 9,540,000 Ib., value 4,102,000 dollars; cheese, 226,000 lb., 
value 61,000 dollars. Total value of dairy products, 1920, 15,940,000 
dollars. 

Statistics of manufactures for 1918: 1,444 industrial establishments 
with a capital of 105,983,000 dollars; employing 22,808 wage-earners; 
wages and salaries, 23,031,000 dollars; cost of materials used, 92,600,000 
dollars ; and value of products, 145,030,000 dollars. 

CoinmillxicationS.-In the year 1920, the Province had 4,463 miles 
of railway as compared with 3,074 miles in 1907. There were 200,000 
miles of celephone wire. 


Books of^Heference 

Reports of the various Government Departments. 

Bulletin VIIT., Fifth Census of Canola (Agriculture of Manitoba). 

Boam (H. J ), and Brown (A. G.), The Prairie Provinces of Canada. London, 1914. 
Bryce (Q.), Manitoba ! Its Infancy, Growth, and Present Position. London, 1882. 
l)e Luiuf (J. S.), Mineral rrusf>ects of S.E. Manitoba. Manitoba, 1920. 

Walhicr (A. 0.). Mining and Mineral Prosi>octs in N. Manitoba. Manitoba, 1919. 
Manitoba Public Service Bulletin (monthly). 

See also under Canada. 
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NEW BRUNSWICK. 

Constitution and Government. — New Brunswick was discovered by 
Jacques Cartier in 1534. It was ac([uired by the English under the Treaty 
of Utrecht in 1713, and was settled by the Phiglish as early as 1761. In 1784 
it was separated from Nova Scotia. The Government is at present vested in 
a Lieutenant-Governor and a Legislative Assembly of 48 members elected 
for live years. Franchise — any male or female British subject of full age, 
after six months’ residence. Last election, October, 1920 Liberals 24, 
Conservatives 13, Farmers 9, Labour 2. f 
Lieutenant-Governor, — lion. W. Pngsley, 

The members of the Ministry are as follows (April 1917) : — 

Premier and President of Council, — Hon. W. E. Foster. 

Attorney -General. — Hon. J. P. Byrne. 

Minister of Public JVorks. — lion. P. ,L Veniot. 

Minister of Health. — Hon. Dr. W. F. Roberts. 

Provincial Secretary ajid Treasurer. — Hon. J. E, II ether ington. 

Minister of Lands and Mines. — Hon. C. W. Robinson, 

Minister of Agriculture. — Hon. 1). W. Mersereau. 

Ministers without Portfolio. — Hon. J. E. Alichaud^ Hon. C. W. Magee. 


Agent-General in London — Vacant, 37, Southampton Street, W.C. 2. 

Area and Population. — The area of tlie Province is 27,985 square 
miles, of which 27,911 square miles .are land area. There are 7;i million acres 
of Crown hands, principally lumber lands. The population in 1921 was 
388,092; in 1911, 351,889 (179,867 males and 172,022 females). In 1901 
the population was 331,120. The rural population in 1911 was 252,342 
(253,835 in 1901) ; the number of houses in 1911, 60,930 (58,226 in 1901) ; 
the number of families in 1911, 67,093 (62,695 in 1901). Population of the 
principal cities (1911): — St. John, 61,380; Moncton, 14,000; Fredericton 
(capital), 8,000. 

Instruction. — Education is free and undenominational. The University 
of New Brunswick, at Fredericton, founded in 1800, has (1919) 250 students. 
There were (1919) 71,000 pupils and 2,107 teachers in the 1,959 public 
schools. Total expenditure on education in 1918, 1,530,256 dollars. 


Finance. — The finance for live years is shown as follows : — 


Year j 

Revenue 

j Expenditure ;j 

1 ;l 

Year j 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1916 

1917 
1018 

Dollar.s 

1,580,119 

1,572,813 

2.357,909 

1 Uuilars ij 

1 1,. 568, 34 2 

> 2,16)6,005 

! 2,390,062 ! 

1010 

1020 

l)ol lar.s 
2,168,822 
3,100,540 

Dollars 

2,406,508 

3,004,200 


Bonded debt, October 31, 1919, 18,C86,000 dollars. 

Production and Industry. — New Brunswick is productive in agricul- 
ture, manufacture, and mining. The total area under field crops in 1920 
was 1,253,834 acres. Value produced, 1920, 46 million dollars. In 1921 the 
acreage of spring wheat was 28,000 and the yield 441,000 bushels; oats, 
285,000 acres, 6,905,000 bushels ; barley, 8,900 acres, 176,000 bushels; buck- 
wheat, 50,000 acres, 1,146 000 bushels; potatoes, 75,000 acres, 10,192,000 
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bushels ; turnips, Ac., 18, COO acres, 6,202,000 bushels ; hay and clover, 

694.000 acres, 625,000 tons. The number of cattle in the Province (1921) 
was 295,000 ; of hOrsos, 70,000 ; of sheep, 237,000 ; of pigs, 89,000 ; 
poultry, 743,000. In 1919, 916,000 lbs. of butter were produced, valued 
at 506,000 dollars, and 1,256,000 lbs. of cheese, valued at 348,000 dollars. 

The capital invested in the fishing industry is estimated (1916-17) at 

4.488.000 dollars ; men employed on the fleets and inland waters, 1915'16, 
16,700 ; employees in canneries, freezers, and fish houses, 6,700. The total 
value of fisheries in 1920 was 4,424,^00 dollars. 

The Government owns over 10,000 square miles of forests. The pro- 
duction of lumber in 1917-18 from Crown lands and granted lands was 
700,000,000 feet board measure. The total value was 20,000,000 dollars. 
Spruce is the principal wood. 

The Province is rich in minerals. Iron, gypsum, coal, building stone, 
antimony, copper, manganese are found, but the only active mining in the 
year 1920 was in coal and gypsum. Natural gas, with a small quantity of 
oil, is produced near Moncton. Goal output, 1919, 156,000 long tons. 

In 1918 there were 1,363 industrial establishments, with a capital of 

74.1.56.000 dollars, emplo 3 ’’ing 19,642 wage-earners ; salaries and wages, 

14.166.000 dollars ; cost of materials, 34,450,000 dollars ; value of products, 

66.855.000 dollars. 

Commerce and Communications.— The domestic and foreign ex- 
ports of the Province in 1916-17 amounted to 206,^74,000 dollars ; the 
imports for consumption to 19, 994,000 dollars. 

The Province had 1,959 miles ot railway in 1917, as compared with 1,503 
miles in 1907. In 1917 there were 31>149 miles of telephone wire. 


Books of Reference. 

Reports of various Government Departments, 
bulletin V. Fifth Census of Canada (Agriculture). 

See also under Canada. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 

Constitution and Government* — The first settlement was made by 
the French at the end of the sixteenth century, and the province was called 
Acadia until finally ceded to the British by the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713. 
The Constitution of the Dominion of Canada and of each separate Province 
thereof is contained in the “ British North America Act,'' commonly called 
the “Act of Confederation.’* This Act passed the Imperial Parliament in 
1867 and came into force on July 1st of that year. Under this Act the 
Legislature of Nova Scotia, along with that of each of the other Provinces, 
may exclusively make laws in relation to local matters ; and more especially 
in regard to direct taxation Tvithin tl^e Province in order to raise a revenue 
for provincial purposes, and the administration of justice in the Province, 
including the constitution, mainteiiance and organisation of provincial courts 
both of civil and of criminal jurisdiction, and including procedure of civil 
matters in those courts. 

The Legislature of Nova Scotia consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, appointed 
and paid by the Federal Government and holding office for five years ; a 
I legislative Council appointed by the Crown, and holding office for life ; and 

Y 2 
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a House of Assembly, chosen by popular vote every five years. The Legis- 
lative Council consists of 21 members ; the House of Assembly of 43. 

^ The franchise and eligibility to the Legislature are granted to all persons, 
whetJier male or female, and including married women, if of full age (21 
years), if a British subject, and a resident for one year in the place where 
the person votes, and if not by law otherwise disqualified, or in receipt of 
aid as a pauper. 

House of Assembly (1920), state of parties : — Liberals, 29 ; Farmers, 8 ; 
Labour, 3 ; Conservatives, 2 ; Returiiefl Soldier, 1. The Ijiberal party has 
held office continuously for 38 years. 

Lieutenant^ Governor — His Honour McC. Grant (December, 1916). 

The Members of the Ministry are as follows : — 

Premier and Provincial Secretary. — Hon. G. H. Murray, 
Attorney-General. — Hon. 0. T. Daniels, 

Minister of Works and Mines. — E. H. Armstrong, 

Miyiister of Highways . — Hon. H. H. Wickwirc. 

Ministers wiilwid Porifolio.—Wons. R. M. MacGregor ^ William Chishohn, 
R. E. Fmn. J. C. Tory, J. W. Coviran, D. A. Cameron, K.C. 


Agent-General in London . — John Howard, 57 Pall-Mall, S.W.l. 

Local Government. — In Nova Scotia there are two municipal divisions, 
viz., county and city er town. Five counties are divided into two muni- 
cipalities. 

The county or municipal councils consist of councillors elected triennially 
by the ratepayers, usually one, but in some cases two, for each polling 
division of a county electing a mend>er to the House of Assembly. Town or 
City Councils arc composed of a mayor and not less than six councillors 
elected by the ratepayers. 

Area and Population.— The area of the Province is 21,428 square 
miles, of which 21,068 square miles are land area, and 360 square miles 
water area. The })0])idation in 1921 was 524,883 ; in 1911, 492,338 ; in 
1901, 459,574 ; and in 1891, 450,396. 

Population of the principal cities (1921): — Halifax, 57.674; Sydney, 
22,527 ; Glace Bay, 16,992 ; Dartmoutli, 11,700 : Amherst, 9,975 ; New 
Glasgow, 8,959 ; Sydney Mines, 8,328 ; Truro, 7,6.51. 

The vital statistics for five years are as follows : — 



Births 

Marriages 

Deaths 

Excess of births. 

1913-14 

12,771 

3,643 

^ 7,527 

5,244 

19ir)-17 

12,770 

3,421 

7,583 

4,799 

1917-18 

12,382 

3,611 

9,125 

3,206 

1918-19 

12,508 

3,585 1 

9,200 

3,308 

1919-20 

13,340 

4,482 

7,439 

5,907 


> 

Of the births in 1919-20, 441 were illegitimate, as compared with 295 in 
1918-19. 

Helig^ion. — The denominations according to the Census of 1911 were ; — 
Roman Catholics, 144,991 ; Presbyterians, 109,560; Bajitists. 83,854; 
Anglicans, 75,313 ; Methodists, 57,606 ; and Coiigregationahsts, 2,690. 
There are also various other sects with small numbers of adherents. 
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Instruction. — Education in Nova Scotia is free, compulsory, and 
undenominational. Besides the elementary schools, high schools and acade- 
mies, there are in Hatifax a Maritime Provinces school for the blind and «ne 
for the deaf. A large Provincial Agricultural College is established at Truro ; 
also a Normal School for the training of teachers. The Provincial Technical 
College grants degrees in civil, mining, chemical and electrical engineering. 
Besides this central institution there are working under it coal mining schools 
near all the collieries, and ci^gineering and technical schools of various kinds 
in the industrial centres. t 

The total expenditure on education in 1920 was 2,688,056 dollars. The 
Province has (1920) 4 universities ; 1,750 schools, with 3,015 teachers and 
109,525 pupils ; there are 3,658 pupils in the technical schools. 

Pensions, &c.— A pension scheme is in operation whereby teachers under 
certain conditions receive an annuity. Miners receive pay in case of ac- 
cident in pursuit of their calling, and in the event of death a grant is made 
to the widow and children. A fund is provided to meet the demands, the 
Government and the employers paying each half as much as the men. 

Justice and Crime.“Jiistice in Nova Scotia is administered by the 
following courts : Courts for the collection of small debts ; county courts ; 
inferior courts in criminal cases ; courts of superior jurisdiction ; divorce 
court, probate courts. The supreme court of appeal is composed of a chief 
justice and six judges. There are also Courts for the^o vision of assessment 
rolls and voters lists, and a Court for juvenile delinflucnts. 

In 1920, 1,774 persons wore imprisoned for various crimes and misde- 
meanours. In 1920, 296 children were brought before the court for juvenile 
delinquents. Of these 1 was dealt wilh by the criminal court ; 48 were sent 
to institutions ; 186 were paroled ; 32 fined ; and 29 were dismissed. 

Finance. — Nova Scotia there is no general direct Government taxation. 
The revenue is raised from the Dominion subsidy ; royalty on coal and other 
minerals raised ; succession duty ; special taxes on bank.s, incorporated 
companies, partnerships, automobiles and theatres, marriage licences, and 
statutory fees. 

Revenue, expenditure, and debt for five years : — 


Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Debt 


Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1914 

1,885,457 

2,098,893 

12,615,686 

1917 

2,118.018 

2,318,911 

13,910,286 

14,527,798 

1918 i 

2,332,632 

2,552,597 

1919 

3,280,313 

3,250,806 

3,893,724 

15,. 342, 055 
17,941,871 

1920 

3,801,016 


To counterbalance the public debt the Province had (1920) realisable 
assets to the value of 7,221,717 dollars. 

Production and Industry. — Jlova Scotia is largely an agricultural 
Province. Fruit-growing is specially profitable, and apples are the most 
important fruit grown ; in 1924 the output was nearly 2,000,000 barrels. 
The potatoes produced are higher in quality than any others raised in Canada. 
Nova Scotia is admirably adapted for dairying. The value of the live-stock 
products in 1920 was 7,221,717 dollars. There were (1921) 333,000 cattle 
in the Province. Owing to the cool, moist climate fodder may be raised 
easily, and the pastures are excellent. There were 324,000 sheep. The 
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annual clip is over 1,000,000 lbs. Pigs numbered 52,000 and horses 61,000 
in 1921. 

,Tbe total area under cultivation in 1920 was 1 ,000,000 acres, and the value 
produced, 49,456,000 dollars. The principal crops are hay and clover, with 
(1921) 572,000 acres, producing 772,000 ton.s ; oats, 1:^7,000 acres, producing 

4.176.000 bushels; wheat, 16,000 acres, producing 293,000 bushels; barley, 

9.000 acres, 213,000 bushels; potatoes, 39,000 acres, 6,414,000 bushels; 
turnips, uiaiigolds, &c., 15,000 acres, 4,886,000 bushels. 

M imral ion. 
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The known coal tields embrace 725 square miles. The gold fields cover 
about 3,000 square miles. The value of the principal mineral productions 
in 1921 was: — Coal, 31,200,000 dollars; steel, iron and by-products, 
16,226,400 dollars. ** • 

The estimated forest area of Nova Scotia is over 12,000 square miles. 
Tlie principal trees arc spruce, fir, hemlock, pine, birch, oak and maple. 
The value of the forest proifucts in 1 921 reached the sum of 10,325,000 dollars. 

The fisheries of the Province are the most extensive in Canada. About 
12,000,000 dollars aie invested in this industry, and about 30,000 meu arc 
employed. Cod, lobsters, mackerel, herring, and haddock are the principal 
fish. Total market value offish caught in 1921, 12,600,000 dollars. 

The number of industrial establishments was (in 1917) 2,147, with 
a capital of 136,521,655 dollars, employing 31,398 wage-earners ; wages and 
salaries, 23,553,090 dollars ; cost of materials, 109,736,731 dollars; value of 
products, 176,369,025 dollars. 

The annual wealth of the Province in 1921 was estimated at 165,404,700 
dollars. 

Commerce and Communications.— The imports entered for con- 
sumption during 1919 20 were 33,057,432 dollars ; the exports, 77,000,000 
dollars ; the duty collected was over 3,000,000 dollars. 

Transportation facilities in Nova Scotia are excellent. The country is 
covered wdtli a network of raihvays, 1.480 miles in extent. There are 

18,000 miles of highways. Besides this, subsidised boats ply round the 
shores making regular calls at all the important ports. Tlie principal 
railways are the Canadian Government Pailway ; the Halifax and South 
Western and Inverness (owned by Canadian Government) ; and the Dominion 
Atlantic (owned by the Canadian Pacifip). 

In 1918 there were 1,480 miles of steam railway, and 50,039 miles of 
telephone wire, 34,121 urban and 15,918 rujal. 

Books of Reference. 

Official. 

Brochnres on Nova Scotia, by tho Secretary of Industries and liuinigratiou. 

Agricultural Bulletins by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Keports of various Provincial Departmenta. 
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Nok-Official. 

Caigrain (H. R.)* Peleringe aii Pays d'Evangelinc. 

Haliburton(T, 0.), Kistorical and Statistical Account of Nova Scotia.— Hlstoay of 
J^ova Scotia. 

Proceedings and Transactions of Uie Nova Scotia Historical Society. 

Proceedings and Transactions of the Nova Scotia Institute of Science. 

Saunders (E. M.), Three Premiers of Nova Scotia (Johnson, Howe, Tapper). 

Silver (A. P.), The Call of Nova Scotia to the Emigrant and Sportsman 
Smith (F. H.)> Acadia. 

Stcnn (H. K.), Nature in Acad*a. 

iTillson (Seokles), Nova Scotia, The Pif)vinco that has been passed by. London, IPIJ. 


ONTARIO. 

Constitution and Government.— Fi cm 1791 to 1867 Ontario was 
called Upper Uaiiada. The Provincial Government is administered by a 
Lieutenant-Governor, a cabinet, and one chamber with 111 members. The 
latter are elected for four years by a general franclii.se. Women have the 
vote and can be elected to the chamber. 

Lieutenant-Governor. — His Honour Colonel UoiVvy CockHhutt. 

The members of the Ministry are as follows ; — 

Premier and President of Council. — Hon. TC. C. Dr ary. 

Attorney -General. — Hon. W. K. Raney ^ K.O. • 

Provincial Treasurer. — Hon. Peter Smith. * 

Secretary and Registrar. — Hon, H. C. Nixon, 

Minister of Education. — Hon. R. H. Grant. 

Minister of Agriculture, — Hon. Manning W. Doherty. 

Minister of Public IVorks. — Hon. F. C. Riggs. 

Minister of Lands and Forests, — Hon. Beniah Bowman. 

Minister of Mines. --Yioxi. Henry Mills. 

Minister of Labor and IJealth — Hon. W. R. Rollo. 

Minister without Portfolio. — lion. Dongall Carmichael. 


Agent-General in London. — W. M. C. Noxoa,^ 163 Strand, W.C. 2. 

The state of the j)arties in the Provincial Legislature in November, 
1919 : — United Farmers, 44 ; Liberals, 28 ; Conservatives, 25 ; Labour, 12 ; 
Independents, 2. 

Area and Population.— The greatest extent of the Province from east 
to west is 1,000 miles and from north to south 1,075 miles. The area of the 
Province is 407,262 square miles, of which 365,880 sq. miles are land area 
and 41,382 water area. The Province is more than three times the area of 
the United Kingdom and nearly double the size of France or Germany. It is 
roughly divided into two sections by a line running westwardly from 
Mattawa on the Ottawa River to Georgian Bay — southern (or old) Ontario, 
the older settled portion, with an^area of about 77,000 square miles, and 
northern (or new) Ontario, with an area of about S30,000 square miles, of 
which 146,400 square miles, the.district of Patricia, was added in 1912. The 
population in 1921 was 2,922,000, and in 1911 was 2,523,274 (1,299,200 
males and 1,223,984 females). In 1901 it was 2,182,947. At the end of 
1918 it was estimated at 2,799,000. The rural population in 1911 was 
1,194,785 (1,246,969 in 1901); the number of houses in 1911 was 528,803 
(446,310 in 1901); the number of families 644,301 (465,264 in 1901). The 
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Indian population of the Province in 1911 was 23,044. Population of the 
principal cities, 1919): — Toronto (capital), 499,278; Ottawa, 107,732; 
Haiinilton, 108,143 ; Loudon, 59,100. 

Instruction. — There is a complete State system of elementary and 
secondary schools, which is supported generously by State grants, and also 
by local taxation. There is one State University — the University of Toronto, 
founded in 1827. The other Universities are Queen’s at Kingston, McMaster 
at Toronto, Western at London, and Ottawa *ln Ottawa, and arc private 
foundations. There were, in 1920, 6,773 elementary scliools and 311 secondary 
schools, attended by 632,994 pupils. There are 15,358 certificated teachers 
engaged in the.se elementary and sccondaiy schools. The total expenditure 
on elementary schools in 1920 was 25,210,533 dollars, and on secondary 
schools the amount was approximately 4,072,000 dollars. 

FIhRIICC. — T he revenues of the Province are derived from the sale of 
Crown lands, from timber, mining and liquor licences, succession duties and 
other fees, supplemented by a subsidy from the Dominion. The revenue 
and expenditure in recent years were as follows : — 


Year 

Revenue j 

Expenditure j 

Tear 

Revenue 

Expenditure 


Dollars 

Dollars | 


Dollars 

Dollars 

1913-14 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

ll,121,.^S9i 
13,841,339 ' 

18, ‘369, 597 

1 11,819,311 
\ 12,706.332 
j 16,518, ‘22‘2 

1917-18 

191. S- 19 
1919-20 

19, ‘270, 123 
19,904,772 
25,078,094 

17,460,404 

21,464,574 

25,880,843 


Production and Industry. — The Province is rich in agricultural and 
mineral resources ; it abound.s in lakes and rivers, in extensive forests, great 
water powers, and valuable fisheries. The laml under cultivation is about 
14,000,000 acres, more than 1,000,000 additional acres are cleared, and 

25.200.000 acres are assessed. Of the total land surface of the Province, 
which is 234,000,000 acres, the amount of arable laud is much larger than 
the portion now under cultivation. Beyond the cultivated portion it is esti- 
mated that northern Ontario alone contains some 20,000,000 acres of alluvial 
soil, not including the vast stretches of agiicultural land south and west of 
James Bay. There are also vast tracts of land that are unfit for cultivation 
or even for pasturage. The chief industry is agriculture. The area under 
field crops in 1920 was 10,108,272 acres. Value produced, 1920, 376 million 
dollars. The crops and acreage of the agricultural produce of the Province in 
1921 were as follows Wheat, 774,000 acres, 15,657,000 bushels; barley, 

462.000 acres, 10, 000 bushels ; oats, 3,095,000 acres, 71,958,000 bushels ; 
rye, 123,000 acres, 2,119,000 bushels ; peas, 106,000 acres, 1,722,000 bushels ; 
beans, 27,000 acres, 437,000 bushels; buckwheat, 148,000 acres, 3,514,000 
bushels ; flax, 8,000 acres, 92,000 bushels ; mixed grains, 618,000 acres, 

15.766.000 bushels; potatoes, 164,000 acres, 16,981,000 bushels; turnips, 
mangolds, &c., 104,000 acres, 36,924,000 bushels ; liay and clover, 3,552,000 
acres, 4,084,000 tons; alfalfa, 1 7 7, 000 aj^res, 452,000 tons. The production 
of tobacco in 1920 was 21,668,500 lbs. The returns for 1921 give 2,890,000 
cattle, 1,082,000 sheep, 1,564,000 pigs, 694,000 horses, and 11,458,000 
poultry. The farm values for 1919 were: — Land, 848,767,153 dollars; 
buildings, 426,649,086 dollars; implements, 137,310,618 dollars; and live- 
stock, 339,607,932 dollars. Ontario produces about one-half of the milk, 
cheese, butter, and casein of Canada (output of creamery butter, 1920, 

37.149.000 lbs., valued at 21,246,000 dollars ; cheese, 92,848,000 lbs., valued 
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at 24,615,000 dollars). Total ralue [of dairy products 1920, 105,861,000 
dollars. 

Duiing the fiscal’year 1918-19, 749,04 acres of land were sold for agri- 
cultural purposes and town sites, the amount realised being 48,119 dollars ; 
and for mining 10,600 acres for 28,350 dollars. For mining purposes 2,137 
acres were leased for 1,562 dollars. Free grant locations to the number of 
716 (the area thus taken being 77,298 acres of land) were taken up by in- 
tending settlers. The total area of Crown lauds disposed of by sale and lease 
during the year was 71,454 acres, v^ued at 80,366 dollars. 

The mineral production in 1920 included gold, 564,609 ozs., value 
11,665,735 dollars ; silver, 10,968,358 ozs., 10,819,678 dollars ; nickel in 
matte, 21, .371 short tons; nickel, metallic, 11,015,692 lbs. ; nickel oxide, 
4,890,571 lbs. ; copper in matte, 11,715 short tons ; copper, metallic, 
6.825,772 lbs. ; iron ore exported, 6,769 short tons ; total iron ore ship- 
ments, 126,710 short tons ; pig iron (from Ontario ore only), 76,164 short 
tons ; total pig iron produced, 748,193 short tons, 21,652,308 dollars ; 
Portland cement, 2,035,594 barrels; crude petroleum, 6,361,234 imperial 
gallons; natuial gas, 10,500,000 million cub. ft,; salt, 206,612 short tons. 
5'otal value of metallic minerals in 1919, 41,590,759 dollars ; in 1920, 
46,228,827 dollars. Non-rnetallie minerals and structural materials in 1919 
were worth 17,293,157, and in 1920, 22,227,954 dollars. 

Value of fisheries (1920), 3,411,000 dollars. Men employed numbered 
about 4,100. The catch in 1917 was 35 million lb. 

Total area of forests 102,000 square miles ; chiyf timber is spruce, pine 
and po]>lar. 

In 1918 Ontario had 15,337 industrial e.stablishments, with a capital of 

1.442.221.000 dollars, employing 320,808 wage-earners ; wages and salaries, 

302.399.000 dollars; cost of materials, 905,153,000 dollars; value of pro- 
ducts, 1,640,772,000 dollars. 

Commerce and Communications. — In 1920-21 the exports amounted 
to 418,196,000 dollars, and the imports for consumption to 602,737,000 
dollars. In 1919 there were 11,000 miles of railway in Ontario, as com- 
pared with 7,368 in 1907. There were (1919) 747,893 miles of telephone 
wires. 


Books of Reference. 

Ontario Hand Book, issued by Colonisation Brancb, Ontario Dept, of Agriculture. 
Reports of yarious Goveniinent Departments. 

Bulletin VII. P’ifth Census of Canada (Agriculture of Ontario). 

See also under Canada. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 

Constitution and Government. — Prince Edward island was taken 
into the Confederation on July 1, 18^3. From 1534 to 1798 it was known 
as Isle St. Jean. The Provincial (Ipvernment is administered by a Lieutenant- 
Governor and a Legislative Assembly of 30 members, who are elected for 
4 years, half by real property holders and the remainder by universal male 
and female suffrage. Women can also be elected to the Assembly. State 
of Parties in 1919 (elected July, 1919) ; — Conservatives, 4 ; Liberals, 26. 

Lieutenant-Governor, — Hon. Murdock McKinnon, 
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Tlie members of the Ministry are as follows : — 

Frcmier. — lion. John 11. BcU^ K.C. 

Attorney -General, — Hon. J. J. Johnston^ K.C. * 

Frovindal Secretary- Treasurer and Cominissiojier Jor Agriculture, — Hon. 
W. M. Lea. 

Commissioner of Fuhlic Works. — Hon. Cyrus W. Croshj/. 

Ministers without Fortfolio.- Mon. Benj. Gallant ; Hon. Ceorge E. 
Hughes ; Hon. David Macdonald ; Hon. Fre(l. Nash ; Hon. Robert Cox, 

Area and Population. — The proVince, which is the smallest in the 
Dominion, lieS at tlie mouth of the Culf of St. Lawrence, and is separated 
from the mainland of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia by Northumberland 
Strait. The area of the island is 2,184 so. miles. The total population 
(1921 census) was 88,530. In 1911 the population was 93,728 (47,069 males 
and 46,659 females;, or 42 ‘91 to the sep mile. In 1901 it was 103,259. 
The rural population in 1011 was 78,758 (88,304 in 1901); the number of 
houses in 1911, 18,237 (18,530 in 1901) ; tlie number of families 18,425 
(18,746 in 1901). Population of the principal cities (1911): — Charlottetown 
(capital) 11,203; Summerside, 2,678. 

Religion and Instruction. — The i>opulation of the Province at the 
census of 1911 was divided amon" the ditferent creeds as follows ; — Roman 
Catholic, 41,994 ; Presbyterian, 27,509 ; Methodist, 12,209 ; Baptist, 5,372 ; 
Anglican, 4,939. There were (1920) 454 schools, 580 teachers and 17,354 
])Upils. This is exclusive of 3 Roman Catholic convent schools at Tignisli, 
Summerside and Charlottetown, Avitli 551 pupils. There arc two colleges. 
Prince of Wales Oolh'gc, head of the Provincial school system, and St. 
Dunstan’s, a Roman Catholic institution, both in Charlottetown. Total 
expenditure on public education in 1920 was 211,618 dollars. 


Finance.-- 



1 
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Dollar.s 
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The total liabilities of the Province amounted in 1920 to 1,059,803 dollars. 

Production and Industry. — Tho farm land occupied is 1,202,347 acres. 
Field cro})s in 1920, including pasture lands, covered 809,673 acre.s. The 
land in natural forest covers 316,000 acres, and in pasture 247,260. The 
acreage ami production of certain crops in 1921 were : spring wheat, 34,000 
acres, 622,000 bushels; barley, 6,000 acres, 155,000 bushels ; oats, 189,000 
acres, 5,747,000 bushels ; potatoes, 37,000 acres, 7,449,000 bushels ; turnips, 
mangolds, &c., 10,000 acres, 4,022,000 bushels ; hay ami clover, 255,000 
acres, 293,000 tons. Total acreage, 53i, 000 ; value, 16,500,000 dollars. The 
number of horses (1921) is 31,000 ; cattle, 138,000 ; sheep, 72,000 ; poultry, 
689,000. Silver fox breeding is extensively^ carried on, and pelts are shipped 
to United States and European markets ; breeding foxes are exported to all 
northern countries. 

The total value of the fisheries in 1920 was 1,645,929 dollars, of which 
lobsters made up 1,296,450 dollars. Lobsters and oysters both abound, the 
former near Charlottetown, the latter in Richmond Bay, where the oyster 
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fields extend to 15,000 acres. In 1912 the Provincial Government acquired 
from the Dominion Government the possession and control of the oyster areas 
surrounding the Province. Some 20,000 acres have been surveyed and 5 '000 
acres leased for replanting and development. It is estimated that 100,000 
acres in all will be available for this purpose. So far (1921) the experiment 
has proved unsuccessful, owing to the importation of destructive pests with 
oyst('i‘s used in replanting. 

In 1918 there were 48^ industrial establishments, with a capital of 

2.887.000 dollars, employing 1,670 urage-earners ; salaries and wages, 777,000 
dollars; cost of niateriala, 3,548,000 dollars; value of products, 5,698.000 
dollars. 

Commerce and Communications.—The trade 0 I Prince Edward 
Island is chiefly with the other provinces of Canada and this inter-provincial 
trade, does not appear in tlic trade statistics. In 1919-20 the exports to other 
countries amounted to 369,723 dollars ; the imports entered for consumption 
to 917,857 dollars, and there is little change from year to year. In 1921 the 
province had 279 miles of railway as compared with 267 in 1907. Terminal 
stations have been constructed at Cape Traverse, Prince Edw^ard Island, and 
Cape Tormentine, New Brunswick, and a car ferry steamer of great power is 
in operation, connecting the Government Railway in Prince Edward Island 
with the Intercolonial Kailway on the mainland. During 1919, by means of 
a third rail, the line from Cliariottetown to Borden and Summerside was 
widened to the gauge of the continental standard^ •Daily steamship com- 
munication with the mainland was successfully maintained for the first time 
during the winter of 1917-18, and has since continued without interruption. 
In 1920 there were 3,273 miles of telephone wires, 200 urban and 3,073 rural, 
'file Ib ovimnal Govei Jiment has undertaken an extensive scheme of improving 
the public higliways in eollaboratioii with the Dominion < Government. The 
]>laii covers several years to come, the cost being divided between the federal 
and [)rovincial authorities, 40 per cent, being paid by the Dominion, and 
60 per cent, by the Province. In 1921 the outlay for this purpose is about 

235.000 dollars. 

Books of Reference. 

Reports of various Ooveniment Departments. 

Bulletin 111. Fifth Census of Canada (Agriculture). 

Handbook on Prince Edward Island. Issued by the Dopartmoot of the Interior, 
Ottawa. 

Campbell (D.), History of Prince Edward Island. 

Crosnkill (W. H.), Handbook of Prince Edward Island. 

Pollard (J. B.), Historical Sketch of Prince Edward Island. 

Sutherland (G.), Geography, Natural and Civil History of Prince Edward Island. 

See also under Canada. 


QUEBEC. 

Constitution and Government.— Quebec was formerly known as 
New PVance or Canada from 1608 to J1763 ; as the Province of Quebec from 
1763 to 1790 ; as Bower Canada from 1791 to 1840 ; as Canada East from 
1841 to 1867 ; and when, by thg union of the four original provinces, the 
Confederation of the Dominion of Canada was formed, it again became 
known as the Province of Quebec. 

The Provincial Government is in the hands of a Lieutenant-Governor 
and a responsible Ministry, assisted by a Legislative Council of 24 members^ 
appointed for life, and a Legislative Assembly of 81 members elected for 6 
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years. Quebec is the only Canadian Province in which women are not 
enfranchised or eligible for election to the Legislature. Last election, June, 
1919 : — Liberals 72, Conservatives 7, Labour 2. 

Lieutenant-Governor. — ^Rt. Hon. Q\\2lv\^^ FitzpatrieJe^ P.C., G.C.M.G. 

(appointed October 23, 1918). 

The members of the Ministry (October, 1921) are as follows : — 

Premier and Attorney -General. — Hon. L. A. Tascliereau. 

Minister of Lands and Forests. — Hon. llonole Mercier. 

Provincial Treasurer. — Hon. J. 0. Fflchol. 

Provincial Secretary. — Hon. Athanase David, 

Minister of Agriculture. — Hon. J. E. Caron. 

Minister of Colonisation y Mines and Fisheries. — Hon. J. K. Perreault. 

Minister of Public IVorks and Labour . — Hoii. A. Gahfeault. 

Minisier of Loads. — ^Hon. J. L. Perron. 

Ministers vnihoxd Portfolio, — lion. N. Perodeau, Hon. A. Lacooihey and 
Hon. Emile Moreau. 


Agent-General in London. — Hon. Lt.-Col. P. Pelletier ^ 38 Kingsway, W.C. 

Agent-General in Brussels. — Mr. G. LangloiSy 38a Bid. Bischoffsheim. 

Area and Population. — The area of Quebec is 703,653 sq. miles, 
of which 687,684 square miles are land area and 15,969 square miles water 
area. The ])opiilatio^i in 1911 (covering the area of Quebec piior to 1912, 
namely, 351,873 square njiles, Ungava having been annexed in 1912), num- 
bered 2,003,232 (1,011,502 males and 991,730 females), being 5*69 to the 
sq. mile. Of this population 316,103 were of British and 1,605,339 of 
French origin. In 1901 the population was 1,648,898, showing an increase 
by 1911 of 21*45 per cent. The rural population in 1911 was 1,032,618 
(992,667 in 1901); the number of houses, 339,579 (291,427 in 1901); the 
number of families, 370,938 (307,304 in 1901). In 1921 the estimated 
population was 2,500,000. Population of the princii)al cities (1921): — 
Montreal, 758,045 ; Quebec (ca])ital) 116,850 ; Hull, 32,766 ; Yerduii, 28,982 ; 
Three Rivers, 25,000. 

Instruction. — The province has four Universities; McGill (Montreal, 
Protestant) founded in 1841, with 2,743 students in 1920-21 ; Lcnnoxville, 
also Protestant, founded in 1845, wdth 59 students in 1920-21; Laval (Quebec), 
and University of Montreal (Montreal), founded in 1852, the centre of higher 
education for the Catholic population of the province, with 3,253 students in 
Quebec in 1920-21, and 3,668 in Montreal. Quebec had, in 1920-21, 6,312 
elementary schools and 1,394 other schools and colleges, with 533,647 pupils 
and 19,118 teachers. All the schools are sectarian, r.e., are either Catholic 
or Protestant. The total expenditure on education was 19,201,000 dollars in 
1920-21. 


FiHRUCC. — The ordinary revenue and expenditure for 6 years : — 


Years ended 
June 30 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

I^Vears ended 
j June 80 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1913 

Dollars 
8,382,737 j 

Dollars 

7,012,161 

i 1018 

Dollars 

13,806,391 

Dollars 

11,423,498 

1910 

9,C17,9.S3 

9,278,688 

; 1919 

12,0M0,3.‘>2 

12,272,675 

1917 

1 10,441,114 

9,847,173 

1920 

14,472,650 

13,520,740 


The total public debt at June 30, 1921, was 52,285,387 dollars. 
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Production and Industry. — The area under field crops in 1920 was 

7.906.000 acres. Value produced, 1920, 330,000,000 dollars. In 1921 
the following were*the principal crops of the province: — spring wheat, 

181.000 acres, 2,800,000 bushels ; barley, 192,000 acres, 4,169,000 bushels ; 
oats, 2,367,000 acres, 55,620,000 bushels; lye, 25,000 acres, 437,000 bushels ; 
peas, 65,000 acres, 995,000 bushels; beans, 28,000 acres, 651,000 bushels; 
flax, 9; 000 acres, 97,000 bushels ; turnips, mangolds, &c., 53,000 acres, 

16.934.000 bushels ; buck\\;heat, 151,000 acres, 3,503,000 bushels ; mixed 
grains, 168,000 acres, 4,038,000 buf hels ; potatoes, 222,000 acres, 36,089,000 
bushels; hay and clover, 4,427,000 acres, 4,205,000 tons. The area planted with 
tobacco for 1921 is estimated at 33,000 acres, and the yield, 26,400,000 lbs., 
valued at 6,600,000 dollars. Live-stock, July, 1921 : Milch cows, 1,039,000 ; 
other cattle, 1,013,000; sheep, 1,007,000 ; pigs, 884,000 ; horses, 407,000 ; 
poultry, 3,833,000. The cattle are the famous French-Oanadian cattle, 
resembling Jerseys and Guernseys, introduced into Canada about 1620. In 
1920 there were 1,807 cheese, butter, and condensed milk factories. Output 
of creamery butter, 1920, 41,633,000 lbs., valued at 23,581,000 dollars ; 
cheese, 52,163,000 lbs., valued at 13,372,000 dollars. Maple products 1920 : 
Sugar, 15,615,000 lbs. ; syrup, 1,460,000 gallons; total value of products 
estimated at 4,319,000 dollars. 

There are about 130,000,000 acres of forests. There is a total of 174,956 
sq. miles of forest reserves. Quebec leads the Canadian Provinces in 
pulpwood production, having more than half of th^ Canadian total. In 
1919 about 800,000 tons of pulp and 450,000 tone of paper were produced, 
valued at 65,000,000 dollars. 

The total value of the fisheries in 1920 was 2,692,000 dollars. Principal 
fish : cod (1,090,000 dollars) ; mackerel (224,000 dollars) ; lobsters (664,000 
dollars) ; salmon (76,000 dollars) ; hei’ring (213,000 dollars). 

The value of the mineral production of the province for two years was 
as follows : — 1920, 28,393,000 dollars ; 1919, 20,814,000 dollars. The 
mineral produce in 1920 included : asbestos (179,891 tons, 14,749,048 dollars); 
gold (935 oz., 19,346 dollars) ; asbestic (19,716 tons, 43,559 dollars); silver 
(57,514 oz., 58,032 dollars) ; feldspar and kaolin (1,7*23 tons, 27,933 dollars) ; 
chromite (10,585 tons, 247,730 dollars); magnesite (17,941 tons, 512,755 
dollars); copper, and sulphur ore (15,186 tons, 98,854 dollars); brick 
(129,440 thousands, 1,956,473 dollars) ; cement (3,103,463 barrels, 6,546,063 
dollars) ; granite (494,372 dollars) ; limestone (998,209 tons, 1,584,316 
dollars); sand (206,453 dollars); mica (1,496,399 lb., 281,729 dollars) ; zinc 
and lead (3,015 tons, 66,927 dollars); mineral waters (9,962 dollars); slate 
(14,200 dollars) ; lime (60,301 tons, 682,477 dollars) ; tiles, pottery, &c., 
(321,270 dollars). 

In 1918 there were 10,524 indiLstrial establishments in the province, with 
a capital of 837,082,000 dollars ; employees, 208,000 ; salaries and wages, 

169.862.000 dollars; cost of materials, 460,983,000 dollars; value of 
products, 890,420,000 dollars. 

Commeroe and Communications. — Total imports for consumption 
in 1920-21 amounted to 362,495,000 dollars; total exports to 461,497,000 
dollars. * 

Quebec had 5,012 miles of railway (excluding 255 miles of electric* 
railways) in 1920. It is estimated that there are 36,000 miles of road in 
the Province, of which 2,459 are under municipal control. 

In 1919 there were 921 banks and branches in the Province, 
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Books of Reference. 

Keports of various Govoriimeiit Departments. 

IJuUetin VI, KifUi Census of Canada (Agriculture of Quebec). 

Statistical Vear Book. Annual. Quebec. 

Parker (Sir G.) and Bryan (C. G.), Old Quebec. London, 1903. 

WillMon (B.), Quebec r The Laurentian Frovince, 1913. 

Sec also under Canada. 

SASKATCHEWAN^ 

Constitution and Government^— The province receives its name 
fi'om tlie Saskatchewan Kiver which flows across its northern part, emptii s 
itself by way of Cedar Lake into Lake Winnipeg, and thence flows to 
Hudson Bay. It comprises the old territorial districts of Assiniboia East, 
Assiniboia West (part), Saskatchewan, and the eastern portion of Athabaska. 
Saskatchewan was made a province on September 1, 1905, before which it 
was part of the North-West Territories. The Provincial Government is 
vested in a Lieutenant-Governor and a Legislative Assembly of 63 members, 
elected for 5 years. Women wore given the fraiicliiso in 1916, and are 
also eligible for eh'ctioii to the Legislature. State of parties (1921); — 
Government, 44 ; Independent, 14; Conservatives, 2 ; Labour, 1 ; Vacant, 2, 

LietUenant- Governor, —llis Honour TJie lion. H. W. Newlands (appointed 
1921). 

The members of the Ministry are as follows : — 

Premier ^ Presidrut or CoiuiauI, Attorney GeveraJ, Minister of Telephones 
and 'Telegraphs^ and Minister of Hallways. — lion. W. M. Martin. 

Minister of Education and Minister in. Charge of the Cjjke of the Kings 
Printer— ’]A.o\\. S. ,1. Lattu.. 

Minister of Agriculture . — (Vacant.) 

Minister of Highways . — Hon. C. M. Hamilton, 

Minister of Public Works, — Hon. A. P. McNab. 

Provincial Treasurer., Provincial Secret ar/p and Minister in Charge of the 
Bureau of Labour and Industries .- — Hon. C. A. Dunning. 

Minister of Municipal Affairs a)id Minister l)t Charge of the Bnreau of 
Public Health.— Hon. (George Langley. 

Area and Population. —The area of the province is 251,700 .sq. miles, 
of which 243,382 sq. miles are land area and 8,318 sq. miles water area. 
The population in 1911 numbered 492,432 (291,730 males and 200,702 
females), or 0'58 to the square mile. In 1901 the population w^as 91,279, 
showing an increase by 1911 of 439*48 percent. The population in 1916 
was 647,835 (rural, 471,673 ; urban, 176,162). Population of principal 
cities (1916); Regina (capital), 26,105 ; Moosejaw, 16,889 ; Saskatoon, 21,054 ; 
Prince Albert, 10,000 ; North Battlefoid, 5,000 ; Swift Current, 5, COO ; Wey- 
burn, 5,000. 

Instruction. — The province has one University, the University of 
Sa.skatchewan, established April 3, 1907. The right to legislate on matters 
relating to education is left to the pregdnee. In 1920 there were 170,000 
pupils m the elementary, and 6,000 in the high schools. 

Finance. — Revenue and expenditure for 5 years ; — 

lloveiiue Expenditure Revenue Expenditure 

Dollars Dollars Dollars DoIIhts 

1913 . 4,668,753 . 4,656,800 1918-19 . 8,333,768 . 8,086,756 

1916 -17. 5,631,910 . 5,529,610 1919-20. 9,903,885 . 8,736,667 

1917-18 . 7,797,153 . 6,884,634 
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The capital expenditure on public works and on the buildings of the 
Unirersity of Saskatchewan amounted to the end of 1919-20 to 10,808,683 
dollars. * • 

Production and Industry. — Total area uoder field crops in 1920 was 

17.348.000 acres. Value produced, 1920, 271,000,000 dollars. The yield and 
acreage of the principal crops, in 1921, were as follows : — Wheat, 13,558,000 
acres, 201,995,000 bushels; oats, 5,682,000 acres, 211,353,000 iDushels ; 
barley, 498,000 acres, 13,28§,000 J>usliels ; flax, 427,000 acres, 3,500,000 
bushels ; potatoes, 59,000 acres, 10,344,000 bushels ; hay and clover, 279,000 
acres, 446,000 tons. There were (1921) 1,169,000 horses in the province, 

422.000 milch cows, 1,142,000 other cattle, 188,000 sheep, 433,000 pigs ; 

9.554.000 poultry. Dairy products : 1920, valued at 23,686,550 dollars. 
Total value of minerals, 1920, 1,712,000 dollars. 

The total value of the fisheries in 1920 was 296,000 dollars. 

In 1918 Saskatchewan and 1,422 industrial establishments, with a capital 
of 39,476,000 dollars, employing 8,188 men; salaries and wages, 8,496,000 
dollars ; cost of materials, 30,452,000 dollars ; value of products, 50,097,000 
dollars. 

Commerce and Communications. — Total exports in 1920-21 amounted 
to 22,294,000 dollars ; total imports to 21,717,000 dollars. There were 
(1921) 6,268 miles of steam railway in operation in the province, and 
(1920) 205,212 miles of telephone wire. 

Books of Reference. 

Reports of various Govermnent Dopartments. 

‘ The Public Service Monthly.’ Regina. 

Bulletin IX, Fifth Census of Canada. (Agriculture of Saskatchewan.) 

Bulletins of the Department of Agriculture. Regina. 

Black (Dr.), History of Saskatchewan. Regina, 1913. 

J5oaTO(H. J.), and Brown (A. G.), The Prairie Provinces of Canada. London, 1914 
Gilbert La Saskatchewan. Paris, 1914. 

Short, Adam and Douffhty, Canada and its Provinces. 22 vols. Toronto, 1913. 

See also under Canada. 


YUKON. 

Constitution and Government.— The Yukon Territory was consti- 
tuted a separate political unit in 1898. It is governed by a Gold Commissioner 
and a Legislative Council of 3 deeded members. (Prior to 1920 there were 
10 elected members.) Legislative Council (February, 1920) : — Conservative, 
1 ; Liberals, 2. 

Gold Co7rimissU)ner ^ — Geo. P. MacKenzie. 

Territorial Secretary. — J. A. M. H. Maltby. 

Area and Population. — The area of the Territory is 207,076 sq. 
miles, of which 206,427 sq. miles are land area and 649 sq. miles water area. 
The population in 1911 was 8,512 (6,508 males and 2,004 females). In 1901 
it was 27,219, which is a decrease liy 1911 of 68*73 per cent. The ruial 
population in 1911 was 4,647 (18,077 in 1901) ; the number of houses 4,204 
(6,546 in 1901) ; the number of families 4,237 (7,013 in 1901). Population 
of the principal cities (1911) : — Daw'son (capital), 3,013 ; White Horse, 727. 

Instruction. — The Territory had (1920) 3 public schools, and 1 Roman 
Catholic school ; 1 1 teachers and about 300 pupils. 

1 The office of ‘ Commissioner* has been abolished. 
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Finance. — The revenue and expenditure for 6 yearg • 


•lY ear I 



Tear 



ending 
Marcl» 31 | 

Hevenuo 

Expenditure 

ending 
March 31 

Revonue 

' Expenditure 

i 

J 

DollarR 1 

Dollars 


Dollars 

Dollars 

1914 1 

.37.3,620 1 

372.119 

1919 

104,367 

169,445 

1917 i 

299,921 j 

283,914 i 

1920 

i 180,979 

1 186,391 

1918 

278,1.30 

1 

201,024 1 

^ 1921 *1 

193,658 

: 183,655 


Production and Industry. — Mining is the principal occupation of 
the people. Coal, copper, silver, gold are the chief minerals. The total 
raliie of gold mined from 1885 to 1918 is 198,000,000 dollars ; the output in 
the year ended March 31, 1921 was 1,245,051 dollars. Total mineral 
production, 1917, 4,380,000 dollars ; 1918, 2,248,000 dollars. 

The principal forest trees are white and black spruce, balsam, poplar and 
birch. 

The country abounds with big game, such as the moose, caribou, 
mountain sheep, bears, and fur-bearing animals. Total value of fisheries 
(1920) 33,000 dollars. Total value of furs exported year ending July 31, 
1920, 323,467 dollars. 

In 1918 tlierc were 15 industrial establishments, with a capital of 
3,639,000 dollars, cn^ploying 61 wage earners ; salaries and wages, 105,000 
dollars ; cost of material, 22,000 dollars ; value of products, 261,000 dollars. 

Commerce and Communications. — Total exports in 1920-21 amounted 
to 173,000 dollars; total imports to 498,000 dollars. There wore 102 miles 
of railway in 1917, as compared with 91 miles in 1907 ; and 99 miles of 
telephone wire. 


Books of Eeference. 

The Yukon Act, 1919 (Consolidated). 

Yukon Ofllcial Gazette. 

History and llesourcea of Yukon Territory. 

OVimeron (Charlotte), A Cheechako in Alaska and Yukon. London, 1920. 

Deane {R. Burton), Mounted Police Jiife in Canada. London, 1910. 

Ogilvie (W.), Plarly Days on the Yukon. London. 1013. 

Sheldon (C.), The Wilderne.ss of the Upper Yukon. London, 1911. 

Stewart (E.), Down the Mackenzie and up the Yukon in 1900, London, 1913. 

Stuck (H.), Voyages on the Yukon and its tributaries. London, 1919. 

See also under Caiuula. 

NORTH-WEST TERRITORIES. 

Constitution and Government. — The North- West Territories com- 
prise the Territories formerly known as Rupert’s Land and the North- 
West Territories, except such portions thereof as form the Provinces of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, and the Yukon Territory. The 
Territories were organised September 1, 1905, and as now constituted are 
divided into three Provi.sional Districts, namely, Mackenzie, Keewatin, and 
Franklin : this division having come iito elfect on January 1, 1920. 

The Government is carried on under ^the direction of a Commissioner, 
aided by a Deputy Commissioner and five councillors, as follows: — 

Commissioner , — William Wallace Cory, C.M.G. 

Deputy CommUsioner . — Roy Alexander Gibson. 

Council . — John Wesley Greenway ^ Aylesworth Bowen Perrys C.M.G. , 
Charles Camscllf Hugh How\ard Rowall^ Oswald Sterling Finnk, 
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«Area and Population. — The area of the Territories is 1,242,224 
sq. miles, of which 1,207,926 sq. miles are land area and 34,298 sq. miles 
water area. The population in 1911 numbered 18,481 (9,346 males and 9,*136 
females) ; the number of houses, 3,733, and the number of families, 4,085. 


FALKLAND ISLANDS. 

• 

Governor . — Sir J. MiddlctoUy K.B.E., C. M.G. Salary 1,500Z. per annum 
and fees. The government is administered by the Governor, assisted by an 
Executive Council and a Legislative Council. 

Crown colony situated in South Atlantic, 300 miles E. of Magellan Straits. 
East Falkland, 3,000 square miles ; West Falkland, 2,300 square miles ; about 
100 small islands, 1,200 square miles: total 6,500 square miles; besides 
South Georgia, 1,000 square miles (estimated). Among other Depen- 
dencies are the South Shetlaiids, the South Orkneys, the Sandwich group, 
and Graham’s Land. Population: census of 1911, 3,275 (2,370 males and 
905 females), exclusive of the Whaling Settlement in South Georgia. Esti- 
mated po})ulation, 1919, including South Georgia (j)opulatiou 1,000, only 
3 females), 3,255 (2,271 males and 984 females) Birth-rate (1919) 20*3, 
death-rate 8 '2 per 1,000. Chief town, Stanley, 950 inhabitants (estimated). 

Education is compulsory : 1 Government school, w^ih 116 on the roll, in 
1919 ; 1 Roman Catholic school, with 101 on the roil ; one school at Darwin 
and Camp teachers, 69 pupils. Total number of children educated in 1919, 
306. The Camp schools are taught by 3 travelling schoolmasters in the 
West Falklands, and 2 in the East Falklands, where there are also 2 teachers 
in the service of the Falkland Islands Company. 

Summary convictions in 1918, 6. 

There is a volunteer force. 



1913 

(pre-war) 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

Total revenue 

Total expenditure . 
Imports .... 
Exports .... 

£ 

42,929 

25,238 

239,222 

1,460,219 

& 

48,554 i 
25,460 1 

591,017 
2,053,719 

£ 

45,588 

29,687 

1,256,906 

1,870,903 

£ 

46,365 

26,270 

939,937 

2.054,286 

£ 

1,022.281 

2,176,898 


Chief sources of revenue (1918): Customs, 15,014/.; rents of Crown lands, 
2,892/. ; interest, 11,242/. ; Post Office, 1,529/.; licences, Ac., 2,844/. ; land 
sales, 8,891/. Chief branches of expenditure : Post Office, 1,484/. ; public 
works, 2,254/. and 971/. extraordinary; Colonial Engineer, 2,194/. ; 
Savings Bank, 2,749/. On December 31, 1919, the assets exceeded the 
liabilities by 212,973/. There is no public debt. 

Leading exports, 1918 : Wool, 294,310/. ; whale produce, 1,666,599/. ; 
Chief imports, 1918 : Groceries, &c., timber, coal, wearing apparel, Ac , 
haberdashery, hardware, Ac. Imports from United Kingdom (1919), 
722,541/.; exports to United Kingdom 2,035,878/. 

Chief industry, sheep-farming; about 2,325,000 acres pasturage. Horses 
3,211, cattle 5,400, sheep 646,000*in 1919. The whaling industry is carried 
on successfully, the catch in 1918-19 being 4,239, and the total value of 
the products of the industry being 1,802,500/. In South Georgia there were 
also killed 2,961 seals in 1918. In 1918 85 vessels of 87,162 tons entered 
(33 of 49,136 tons, BritLsh). 

September 30, 1918, the Savings Bank held a balance of 125,682/. belong- 
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ing to 796 depositors. The number of letters and other postal packages 
handled by the Post Office during 1918 is estimated at 60,854. 

‘In normal times there are four- weekly communications with Great 
Britain. Interinsular Mail service is carried on by a steamboat. There is a 
telephone exchange at Stanley, and a telejdioiie line from Stanley to Darwin, 
and other settlements. Cable laid August 29, 1915. Communication via 
Monte Video. 

Money ^ Weights^ and Measures . — Sprtje as in Great Britain. Also in 
circulation at the end of 1919, 18,000/. wortli of currency notes of 5/., 1/., 
and 5s. 


Books of Reference. 

Animal Report on the Colony. 

Report of Coinniit tec on Re.search ainl Development in the Dependencies of tlie 
Falkland Islands (Cind. G57). l^ondon, 1020. 

Daritiin{C. R.), Journal of Researches, Ac., during a Voyage Round the World. 
London, 1845. 

Murdoeh(W. G. B.), From Edinburgh to the Antarctic London, 1894. 
Oxford Survey of the British Empire. Vul. IV, American Territorien, London, 1914. 
Skotteherg (Carl), Gcogra]>hical Journal. Vol. XX. 


GUIANA, BRITISH. 

Governor . — Sir Wilfrid Collet, K.C.M.G. (4,000/. and 1,000/. Con- 
tingencies). 

Colonial Secretary. — C. dementi, C.M.G. (1,350/.-!, 500/.) 

Includes the settlements of Demerara, Es.seqnibo, and Berbice, named 
from tbe three rivers. Tlie Governor is assisted by a Court of Policy of 
seven official and eight members elected by the registered voters and a 
Combined Court, containing, in addition to tbe above, six financial representa- 
tives elected by tbe registered voters. The Combined Court considers the 
Estimate of Expenditure, raises the Ways and Means to meet it, and 
this Court alone can levy taxes. Executive and administrative functions 
are exercised by the Governor and an Hlxecutive Council. There are 5,125 
registered electors. The law of the Colony, both civil and criminal, is 
based on tbe common and statute law of England, except that the English 
law of personal property applies to botli movable and immovable property, 
with certain exceptions, and the Roman-Dutch legitimatisation per s%ih- 
scqiiens matrimonium is ])resorved. 

Area, 89,480 square miles. Population at census 1911 (excluding 
aborigines in the unfre(]uented parts of the colony, who are estimated at about 
13,00o), 296,000 (males 154,000, females 142,000). Population, census 1921, 
297,691. Birth8(1920) 9,788 (31-9 pei 1,000) ; deaths, 7,879 (25*6 per 1,000). 

Capital, Georgetown, 53,422. Living on sugar estates (census 1911), 70,922 ; 
Immigration Department estimate East Indians (1920), 60,744 ; in villages 
and Settlements, 63,802, Total East Indians, 124,546, Returned to India, 
1920, 2,468. 224 schools received Govtrnment grant (53,023/. in 1920) ; 

35,037 pupils ; average daily attendance, 19,636. Secondary education is 
provided for both boys and girls. 

Paupers (1920) receiving out-door relief, 2,013. 
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Revenue and expenditure for 6 years : — 



i 1913-14 1 1915 2 

! pre-war j 

1917 

1918 

• 

1919 1 1920 

Revenue . 
Expenditure 

£ £ 

608,633 1 669,385 
592,5321 642,483 

£ 

736,473 
733,689 1 

£ 

863,625 

774,481 

£ ^ £ 
862,491 1,270,675 
886,568 |1, 007, 047 


1 Excluding 48,812Z. Extraordinary Expfnditure on ‘ Loan Works,’ temporarily charged 
against ReTemie, pending the raising of an authorised Loan. 

2 March year changed to calendar year. 


Chief items of revenue (1920) : customs, 639, 803^. ; Excise and licences, 
256,424/. ; tax on business profits, 143,708/. Expenditure on general 
administration, 99,191/. ; law and justice, 149,769/.; charity, 155,966/.; 
education, 70,133/.; public works, 198,133/.; Post Office, 37,089/.; Science 
and Agriculture, 18,844/. Public debt (funded), December 31, 1920, 
1,144,896/. Post-office savings bank, 33,571 depositors (December 31, 
1919), credited with 324,654/. 

Under cultivation, about 177,000 acres, including 69,530 acres in sugar 
cancs ; 55,250 acres under rice ; coconuts, 24,450 acres ; coffee, 5,050 acres ; 
cacao, 1,850 acres ; Para rubber, 2,810 acres ; limes, 1,060 acres. Live stock 
(1920) estimated at : cattle, 111,940 (26,000 in liinterlaiid) ; horses, 1,420 
(300 ill hinterland) ; sheep, 22,200 ; goats, 11,250 ; swine, 17,400 ; donkeys, 
7,100. British Guiana is rich in gold. Mining epmmenced in 1884, and 
from 1884 to December 31, 1920, the output of gold is valued at 9,485,566/.; 
ill the year 1920, 12,692 oz. valued at 46,803J/. were produced. In the 
period 1901-2 to 1920 the diamonds won amounted to 213,591 carats, valued 
at 559,860/. ; in tlie year 1920, 39,362§ carats, valued at 211,829/. Deposits 
of niauganese ore and mica have been found, and oil is also believed to exist. 
There are huge deposits of bauxite (the ore of aliimininm) which are being 
geologically examined by the Government. Investigations of the enormous 
waterpowcj’ resourcc'j of the Colony are also being carried out. 


- 

1913 

(pre-war) 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Imports^ . 
Exports^ . 

£ 

1,694.155 

2,193,120 

£ 

3,271,017 

4,315,939 

£ 

3,835,826 

3,524,798 ' 

1 

£ 

3,590,812 

4,240,832 

1 ^ 
5,179,486 

6,142,998 


1 Including bullion and specie; and transit trade, amounting to 82,7251. in 1913, 
305,300/. in 1917, 441,007/. in 1918., 315,432/. in 1919, 4.50,777/. in 1920. 


Chief imports (1920) : Flour, 418,437/. ; textiles manufactured, 
731,580/. ; tobacco, cigars and cigarettes, 103,745/. ; machinery, 469,260/. ; 
manures, 444,404/.; fish, 86,289/. ; coal, 143,229/.; hardware, implements, 
and tools, 86,952/. ; oils, 187,455/. ; beef and pork (pickled or salted), 78,458/. ; 
lumber, 74,454/. ; beer and ale, 43,752/.; spirits, 41,223/.; boots and shoes, 
69,091/.; blitter, 66,721/. Chief domestic exports (1920): Sugar (83,765 
tons), 4,192,983/. ; rum (1,772,170* proof gallons), 363,245/. ; balata, 
164,376/. ; charcoal, 9,327/. ; timber, 13,240/. ; rice (18,110,596 lb.), 
235,570/. ; diamonds (rough), 20(1^266/. 

The value of imports and exports is in general determined by declarations, subject to 
scrutiny. The values are accurate so far as they relate to imports .subject to ad valorem 
duty; in other cases they are not so reliable. Quantities are ascertained by the Cus- 
toms officers. The countries recorded as those of consignment or destination are those 
disclosed by declaraBons or shipping documents, and may not be the countries of 
origin of imports or ultimate destination of exports. 

Z 2 
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Imports (excluvsive of transhipments) from United Kingdom (1920), 
1,949,783/. ; from Canada. 828,010/. ; fromUnited StaU'S, 1,670,364/. Exports 
(exclusive of transliipnients), United Kingdom, 1,830,677/. ; to Canada, 
2,332,197/. ; United States, 687,384/. 

In 1920, 3,721 vessels, with a total tonnage of 899,748, entered and 
cleared (in 1919, 3,428 vessels of 711,518 tons), mainly British and Dutch. 
The registered vessels in 1919 were 17 steamers of 1,358 tons, and 19 
sailing vessels of 1,379 tons. • 

Railways, 97^ miles of two gauges,* 4ft. SJin., and 3ft. 6in. ; 450 miles 
river navigation ; 39 miles of canals ; 322 miles of good roads. A Govern- 
ment survey is now completed of the country between the Kupununi, Savannah 
and the Bcrbice and Demcrara Itivcrs— a route along which it was contem- 
plated before the war to run a railway. There arc 75 post-offices, of which 
45 are telegraph oflices, 50 money order offices, 51 savings banks, and 9 
travelling post offices. There are about 573 miles of post-office tele- 
graphs and cables, and a telephone exchange in Georgetown and New 
Amsterdam having (1916-17) 1,790 miles of aerial wire, and 5J miles of 
cables, with 800 subscribers ; 100 miles of land line are also maintained for 
railway, telephones, and signals. 

Accounts are kept in dollars and cents, the dollar being equal to 4^. 2d. 
In circulation are British gold, silver and bronze coin, with some silver 
‘bits,’ — fourpenny pieces — local coins. Notes are issued by the Royal 
Bank of Canada and Colonial Bank in denominations of 5, 20, and 100 
dollars, and there are Uovorriment currency notes of one and two dollars. 
The face value of the latter in circulation at 31 December, 1920, was 145,819/. 


Books of Eeference. 

Blue Book of the Colony, and Colonial Report. Annual. 

General Information with regard to the Gold, Diamond and Forest Industries of British 
Guiana. Issued by the Government. 

Andenon (C. W.), Compendium of General Information relating to British Guiana. 
Issued by the Government, 1912. 

BayleyiQ. D.), Handbook of British Guiana. Revised edition. Georgetown, 1912. 
Beebe (VV.), Hartly (G. I.), and Howes (P. G.), Tropical Wild Life in British Guiana. 
New York, 1917. 

British Guiana Handbook, 1913. Georgetown, 1913. 

Bronkhursi (H. V. P.), Descriptive and Historical Geography of British Guiana and 
West India Islands. Domerara, 1890. 

dementi (Mrs Cecil), M.B.E., Through British Guiana. London, 1920. 

Orookall (L.), British Guiana : Work among Creoles, Coolies, Ac. London, 1898. 
Harrison (J. B.) British Guiana and its Resources. London, The West India Com- 
mittee, 1907. — The Goldfields of British Guiana. London, 1908. 

Harrison (J. B.) and Stoekdale (F. A.), Rubber and Balata in British Guiana. British 
Guiana, 1911. 

hn Tkurn(T!j. F.), Among the Indians of Guiana. London, 1883. 

Kirke (H ), Twenty-flve Years in British Guiana. London, 1898. 

Rodway (J.), History of British Guiana. Georgetown, 1898.— Handbook of British 
Guiana. Georgetown.— In the Guiana Forest. London, 1894.— Guiana : British, Dutch, 
and French. London, 1912. 

Foewrf Sir G. W. des), My Colonial Service in British Gniana, St. Lucia, Ac. 2 vole. 
London, 1908. 

See also under Venezuela. * 


HONDUBAS. BBITISH. 

Governor and Commander •in-Chief , — Sir E. Hutson, K.C.M.G. (2,000/.), 
assisted by an Executive Council of six members, and a Legislative Council 
consisting of five official and seven unofficial members. 
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HONDURAS, BRITISH. 

t 

British Honduras is a Crown Colony on the Caribbean Sea, south of 
Yucatan, and 660 miles west from Jamaica, noted for its production of 
mahogany and logwood. Area, 8,592 square miles. Population at census 
of April 24, 1921, 46,317 (22,663 males, and 22,764 females). 

The birth-rate per 1,000 (1920) was 45 '03, and the death-rate 25*00. 
Illegitimate births, 43*12 per cent, of births. In 1920 there were 497 
marriages. Primary schools (1920), 68; children enrolled, 6,187 ; average 
attendance, 4,558 ; Government grant (expended), 8,300Z. There are 4 schools 
with secondary departments, •with altogether about 671 ympils. They are 
under denominational management ind none receive aid from Government, 
The town of Belize is a Centro for the Cambridge Local Examinations. In 
1920, 878 persons were convicted in police courts, and 34 in the Supreme 
Court. The police force contains (January 1, 1921); 8 officers, 141 non- 
commissioned officers and men. Chief town : Belize ; population, census of 
1921 : 12,660 (5,895 males, and 6,765 females). 


- 

1913-14 1 

(pre-war) ' 

1917-lS 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 


Revenue 

121,480 

139,141 

148,402 

, 219,264 

232,406 

191,114 

Expenditure^ 

125,274 

138,937 

138,012 

202,020 

Imports^ 

654,769 

715,066 

733,620 

939,043 

839,761 

1,209.199 

1,088,203 

Exports^ 

642,613 

754,112 

754,867 


1 Including expenditure from loans. • 

2 Calendar years 1913, 1917-1920, and including bullion ai-d specie. 


Chief sources of revenue : Customs duties (19 0-21, 135, 787^.) ; excise, 
licences, land-tax, &c. ; also sale and letting of Crown lands. Expenditure 
mainly administrative and the various services. Debt 1920-21, 180,000L 

Chief imports, 1920 (value in dollars) : apparel, 214,637 ; boots and shoes, 
224,478 ; cattle, 70,441; chicle, 767,254 ; cotton and silk piece goods, 505,114; 
drugs, chemicals and patent medicines, 107,264 ; flour, 410,050 ; food and 
drink supplies, unenumerated, 109,532; haberdashery and millinery, 171,568; 
hardware and cutlery, 184,427 ; lard and its compounds, 85,232 ; machinery, 
102,854 ; mahogany, 135,515 ; manufactured articles, unenumerated, 253,872 ; 
milk, preserved or condensed, 160,968; mess pork, in barrels, 97,908 ; oils, 
mineral gasoline, 69,105; kerosene, 90,052 ; rice, 179,035 ; soap, 107,253; 
sugar, 68,225 ; spirits, 77,691. 

Chief exports, 1920 (value in dollars) : bananas (564,827 bunches), 177,888; 
cedar (674,486 superficial feet), 99,716 ; chicle (3,690,641 lbs.), 2,647,998 ; 
coconuts (6,263,069), 192,577 ; mahogany (9,773,150 superficial feet), 
1,431,660; logwood (1,570 tons), 46,340; Hawksbill shell (2,712 Iba.), 
22,976. 

Exports to: United Kingdom, 750,606 dollars ; United States, 3,946,019 
dollars; Mexico, 271,089 dollars; Spanish Honduras, 46,106 dollars. 
Imports from : United Kingdom, 857,656 dollars ; United States, 3,552,064 
dollars; Mexico, 670,583 dollars; Spanish Honduras, 208,158 dollars; 
Guatemala, 322,196 dollars. • 

The transit trade somewhat increases the traffic of the ports, especially 
in American manufactures, indiSrubber, chicle, sarsaparilla, coffee, &c. 
Besides the staple products, mahogany and logwood, there are bananas, 
coffee, cacao, plantains, &c. The higher parts afford good pasturage for 
cattle. 

Tonnage entered and cleared, 1920, 533,202 tons, of which 111,968 were 
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British. Registered shipping, 1920, 228 sailing vessels, 2,308 tons, and 80 
steamships, 966 tons. Steamships entered and cleared in 1920, 692 vessels, 
of ^518, 403 tons. In 1920, 851,782 letters and po^t-cards, and 197,549 
books, newspapers, and parcels passed through the post office. Telegraph 
and telephone lines connect Belize with Corozal and Consejo on the coast, 
Orange Walk on New River, San Antonio on the Rio Hondo, and other 
stations in the north, El Cayo and Henque Viejo in the west, Stann 
Creek and Punta Gorda in the south. Foreign telegrams are sent 
from Corozal to Payo Obispo, Yucatan (these two towns being connected 
by cable across the Hondo River), whence they are transmitted by the 
Mexican line. There is wireless communication with Now Orleans and 
Jamaica. In 1920, 10,863 local and foreign telegrams were sent, and 
6,453 telephonic conversations were held. There are 25 miles of railway. 
In 1920, 2,945 Radio telegrams were transmitted. 

The Royal Bank of Canada took over the business of the local bank in 
1912. There are 6 Government savings banks ; depositors, 1,000 (estimated); 
deposits, 163,158 dollars on March 31, 1921. United States gold is the 
standard of currency. The British sovereign and half-sovereign are legal 
tender tor 4*86 dollars and 2*43 dollars respectively. There is (1920) a paper 
currency of 466,763 dollars in Government notes, and a subsidiary silver 
coinage of 190,160 dollars in circulation. There is also a bronze cent piece 
and a nickel-bronze five-cent piece, whoso issues amount to 6,650 dollars 
and 5,500 dollais respectively. 

Rkferfnces : Colonial F^ports. Annual. London. 

BriitoioeiL. W.) and Wright (P. B.), Handbook of British Honduras. Edinburgh, 1S92. 

Oibhi{A. R.), History of British Honduras. London, 1883. 

Morris (D.), The Colony of British Honduras. London, 1883. 


Jamaica, Leeward Islands, Montserrat, Nevis. See West Indies 


NEWFOUNDLAND AND LABRADOE. 

Newfoundland was discovered by John Cabot in 1497 ; it was formally 
acquired by Great Britain in 1583 ; exclusive sovereignty over the island 
was ceded by Franco in 1713 by the Treaty of Utrecht, confirmed by 
treaties of 1763 and 1783. 

The coast is rugged, especially on the south-west, where the coast 
range reaches an elevation of nearly 2,000 feet. The hills attain their 
summit within a few miles of the salt water, and then spread out into an 
undulating country, consisting largely of barrens and marshes, and inter- 
sected by numerous rivers and lakes. On the borders of the lakes a ad water- 
courses good land is generally found, and in some cases, as about the Exploits, 
the Gander and the Humber, it is heavily timbered. Area, 42,734 square 
miles. Population, December 31, 1920, 263,683 (138,722 males and 129,961 
females). Dependent on Newfoundland is Labrador, the most easterly part of 
the American continent, with an area 6f 120,000 square miles, and population 
(1919) of 3,647. Of the total Newfoundland population in 1911, 67,040 were 
engaged in the fisheries, 2,915 were farmers, 6,376 mechanics, 2,260 miners. 
Capital, St. John’s, 84,045 inhabitants (1918) ; other towns being Harbour 
Grace, 4,279(1911) ; Bonavista, 3,911 ; Carbonear, 3,540; Twillingate, 3,848. 
The birth rate in 1917 was 26*85, and the death rate 17*77 per 1,000. 
Immigrants (1919), 14,660 ; emigrants, 12,260. 
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The government is administered by a Governor, assisted by an Executive 
Council (not exceeding 9 members), a Legislative Council (not exceeding 
24 members), and ad elected House of Assembly consisting of 36 repre- 
sentatives. Members of the Legislative Council receive 260 dollars per 
session; members of the Legislative Assembly receive 1,000 dollars per 
session. For electoral purposes the whole colony is divided into 18 districts 
or constituencies. Women are not (February, 1921) enfranchised. 

After the general election of November 1919, the Government supporters 
in the House of Assembly nhmber^d 23, and the opposition 13, 

Governor and Cmnmander-in-Chief. — Sir C. A. TTarriSf K.C.M.G. 
C.B., C.y.O,, appointed October, 1917 ; salary 15,000 dollars, with travel- 
ling allowance of 3,000 dollars. 

The Ministry (December, 1921) is as follows : — 

Frimt Minister and Colonial Secretary, — Hon. Sir R. A. Squires^ K.C., 
K.C.M.G. 

Minister of Justice and Attorney-General. — Hon. W. R. Warren^ K.C. 

Minister of Finance and Customs. — Hon. H. J. Brownrigg. 

Minister of Agriculture and Mines. — Hon. A. Campbell^ M.D. 

Minister of Marine and Fisheries. — Hon. W. F. Coakcr. 

Minister of Posts and Telegraphs. — Hon. W. W. Halfyard, 

Minister of Education. — Hon. Arthur Barnes^ Pd.D. 

Ministers without Portfolios, Hon. S. J. Foote and Hon. Geo. Shea^ 

Not ill the Cabinet : » 

Minister of Shipping. — W. H. Cave, Esq. • 

Minister of Public Works, — W. B. Jennings^ Esq. 

The ministers with departments receive salaries of 4,000 dollars each. 

High Commissioner in London. — Sir Edgar R. Bowring y 58, Victoria 
Street, S.W. 

Of the total population in 1911, 78,616 belonged to the Church of 
England, 81,177 were Roman Catholics, 68,042 Methodists, 1,876 
Presbyterians, 10,141 Salvation Army, 2,767 other denominations. At the 
colleges of the Church of England, Roman Catholic, and Methodist bodies, 
in 1918 there were 361, 435 and 400 students respectively. The number of 
schools of all kinds (1918) was : Church of England, 437 ; Roman Catholic, 
330; Methodist, 387, and other denominations, 58. The attendance at 
Board schools (1919) was: Church of England, 16,164; Roman Catholic, 
16,428 ; Methodist, 15,563, and others, 2,687 ; total, 60,842 : total expendi- 
ture, including Government grants, fees, &c., 670,637 dollars. 


Revenue and expenditure in five years ended June 30 (1 dollars 
4s. lirf.):~- 



1913-14 

(pre-war) 

1910-17 

1917-18 

1918-19 

1919-20 

Revenue 

Expenditure. 

£ 

743,768 

806,814 

& 

1,070,256 

886,288 

& 

1,344,351 

1,103,721 

1,960,121 

1,890,869 

& 

2,178,887 

1,900,773 


Of the Revenue for 1913-14, 633,793Z. ; for 1916-17, 918,943L ; for 
1917-18, 1,012, 031L ; for 1918-19, 1,478,203Z. ; for 1919-20, 1,779,7531. 
were from Customs. Public debt (1920), 43,033,036 dollars (8,846,677Z.). 


Production, &C. — The chief agricultural products in 1915 were : hay, 
potatoes, cabbage, turnips, and oats ; the total value of all crops harvested 
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teittg estimated at 3.000,000 dollars. In 1911 (census figures) there were in 
Newfoundland 13,288 horses, 40,427 cattle, 100,447 sheep, and 27,575 swine. 
Some fine pine forests exist to the north, and large ejaw mills have been 
established. The mineral resources of Newfoundland are considerable. Large 
beds of iron ore have been found on Bell Island in Conception Bay, on the east 
coast, and other rich deposits have been discovered on the west coast. The 
total deposits are estimated at about 3,600 million tons. Exports, 1918-19, 
709,338 tons. Copper ore and pyrites are worked. In 1918-19, 
only 136 tons of ore were mined, valuc^l at 31573 dollars. Coal is found 
near St. George’s Bay on tne west coast, and in the Grand Lake district. 
In the eastern part of the island gold-bearing quartz rock and extensive 
deposits of silver and lead ore have been found. Extensive paper and 
pul]) mills have been erected at Grand Falls, Bishop’s Falls, and at Lomond 
in Bonne Bay, and one at Alexander Bay is about to be built. 


Imports and exports, including bullion and specie, for five years ; — 


Yeara ended June 80 

1 19H-14 

1 (pre-war) 

1917-18 

1918-19 

1 1919-20 

1920-21 

Imports . 

1 £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

3,121,998 

5,528,000 

6,844,421 

S 8,331,864 

5,962,219 

Exports . 

3,109,837 

6,198,000 

7,561,282 

1 7,164,935 

4,628,511 


The chief imports ^nd exports in 1919-20 were ; — 


Imports (1919-20) 

Dollars 

Expoi-ts (1919-20) 

Dollars 

Textiles . 

6,469,584 

Dried cod 

22,671,625 

Flour 

6,672,193 

Pulp and paper 

5,059,936 

Coal 

1,865,906 

Iron ore, &c. . 

608,460 

Hardware 

3,417,229 

Herring . 

1,235,864 

Salt pork 

1,441,886 

Seal oil . 

262.353 

Machinery 

992,373 

Cod oil . 

1,435,872 

Tea 

497,241 

Seal skins 

170,331 

Molasses 

941,424 

Lobsters (tinned) 

325,769 


Of the imports (1920-21) the value of 3,230,305 dollars came from the 
United Kingdom ; 14,841,561 dollars from Canada; 9,556,244 dollars from 
the United States. Of the exports the value of 6,275,098 dollars went to 
the United Kingdom; 1,976,032 dollars to Canada; 1,854,101 dollars to 
United States. 

Shipping. — Total tonnage of vessels entered and cleared in 1919-20, 
1,813,804 tons, of which 1,484,073 tons were British. Vessels registered 
December 31, 1920, 3,362 sailing vessels of 152,166 tons, and 137 steam 
vessels of 22,018 tons ; total, 8,499 vessels of 174,184 tons. 

Fishing is the principal occupation of the population, the value of the 
fishing prooucts being about four milli/)ns sterling annually. 

By the Anglo-French Convention of 1904, France renounced her 
exclusive fishing rights under the treaty of Utrecht, but retained the 
right to fish in 'territorial waters from St. John’s Cape northwards to Cape 
Ray for all sorts of fish, including bait and Crustacea. An agreement for 
the submission of the Newfoundland fisheries disputes to The Hague was 
concluded at Washin^on, January 27, 1909, The award was published in 
September, 1910, and was satisfectory to British claims. Among other 
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things, it secured the right of Great Britain to make regulations without the 
consent of the United States, subject to any limitations imposed by treaty. 
It also confirmed Great Britain’s contention that the whole extent of a J)ay 
from headland to headland is comprised within territorial waters. 

There were engaged in the bank cod fishery during 1919, 732 men, and 
41 Newfoundland sailing vessels, aggregating 2,770 net tons, a decrease on 
19l8 of 208 men and 15 vessels of 1,134 tuns. The catch in 1919 totalled 
94^770 quintals of dry fish, valued at 1,137,240 dollars, as compared with 
97,300 quintals, valued at l,?I62,20C^dollars, for the previous year. The out- 
put of the sliore cod fishery is estimated at 1,347,070 quintals of dry fish, 
valued at 19,465,161 dollars. There were 14,870 small sailing vessels, boats 
(including motor boats), &c.. utilised, and 37,550 men employed in this 
fishery. In 1919, the exports of codfish, including the Labrador fishery, 
amounted to 1,681,770 quintals. The catch of lobsters was 1,683.600 iu 1916 ; 

1.326.000 m 1017; 966,000 in 1918; 1,556,677 in 1919; and 2,331,295 in 1920. 

During 1921, 101,452 seals were caught ; 9 vessels and 1,264 men were 

engaged in the seal fishery. In 1920 the catch was 33,985 seals. 

Communications^ &C. — Railways open 1919 : 904 miles of Govern- 
ment line with a gauge ot 3ft. 6 in., and 47 miles of private line. By 
acts of the Newfoundland Legislature in 1910 an agreement was made 
by the Government for the construction and maintenance of five branch 
lines of railway running to Bonavista, Heart’s Content, and Grate’s Cove, 
Trepassey, Fortune Bay, and Bonne Bay. The Government agreed to pay 
the contractors 15,000 dollars a mile for constructiem and to give 4,000 acres 
of land per mile constructed for operation, to do which it raised by loan 
3,893,200 dollars. The line to Bonavista was completed in 1911, the line 
to Trepassey in 1912, and the lines to Heart’s Content and Grate’s Cove 
in 1914. These lines open up various fertile sections of the island. 
Communication between various points on the coast and between the 
island and the continent is maintained by a fleet of 13 first-class steamers, 
each of which connects with some central point on the railway. There 
were in 1920, 847 post offices, 213 of which were telegraph and 90 telephone 
offices. Letters and cards sent in 1920, 4,000,000; newspapers, books, &c., 

3.600.000 ; parcels, 253,655. Post office revenue, 80,789^ ; expenditure, 
347,226^. Telegraph line open (1919), 4,600 miles ; 965 miles of telephone 
wire. 

In December, 1919, the Newfoundland Savings Bank held 2,607,984 
dollars standing to the credit of 5,978 depositors ; this is in addition to the 
amounts held by the Savings Departments of the four banks doing business 
in St. John’s. 

The legal coin of the colony is the gold dollar, equivalent to 4^. 1 id, of 
British money. 

Books of Beference. 

1. Official Publications. 

Annual Reports of the various Oovernn^nt Departments. St. John’s. 

Census of Newfoundland and Labrador, %ecennial. 8t. John’s. 

Tear- Book of Newfoundland (published under official sanction). St. John's. 

Statistical Abstract for the several Colonial and other Possessions of the United 
Kingdom. Annual. London. 

Colonial Office List. Annual. London. 

Correspondence respecting the Newfoundland Fisheries. United States, No, 1 (190C). 
London, 1006. 

French Fisheries on the Great Bank of Newfoundland and off Iceland. Foreign Office 
Reports, Miscellaneous Series, No. 492, 1899. London. 
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Report by the Goyemor on a visit to the Hicmae Indians at Bay d*Espoir. London, 

1908. 

Colonial Reports. Annual Series. 

French Treaty Rights in Newfoundland (Sir J. S. Winter). London, 1800, 

2. Non-Official Publications (Newfoundland). 

Ami (H. M.), Editor. North America. Vol. I. Canada and Newfoundland. 2nd ed. 
revised. London, 1915. 

Baedeker’s Dominion of Canada with Newfoundland and an Excursion to Alaska. Srded. 
London, 1907. < 

BflUt (A.), La Grande Peche dela Morn© i Hi Terre-Neuve. Paris, 1902. 

Birkenhead (Lord), The Story of Newfoundland. London, 1920. 

Dugmore{A. R.), Wild Life and the Camera. London, 1912. — Romance of Newfound- 
land Cnribou. London, 1918. 

Fair/ord {¥.), Peeps at Many Lands (Newfoundland). London, 1912. 

Gosling (W. G.), Life of Sir Humphrey Gilbert. London, 1911. 

Harvey ( M.), Newfoundland , England’s Oldest Colony. London , 1897. —Newfoundland 
in 1897 London, 1 8G7.— Newfoundland in 1900. New York, 1900. 

Herhertson and Howarth^ America, including Canada, Newfoundland, etc. London, 
1914. 

Howley (James P.), The Beothucks or Red Indians, the aboriginal inhabitants of 
Newfoundland. Cambridge, 1915. 

Long ( W. J.), Northern Trails. Boston and London, 1905. 

McGrath (P. T.), Newfoundland in 1911. London, 1911. 

Millais (J. G.), Newfoundland and its Untrodden Ways. London, 1907. 

Perret (li.)f La Geographie de Terre-Neuve. Paris, 1914. 

Pilot (W.), Geography of Newfoundland. London. 

Prowse(t>. W.), A. History of Newfoundland, 2nd ed. London, 1897.— The Newfound- 
land Guide Book, includyig Labrador and St. Pierre. Londou, 1905 and 1910. 

Rogers (.1. D.) Hist. Geog^ of British Colonies (Newfoimdlntid). Oxford, 1911. 

Smith (F. E.), The Story of Newfoundland. London, 1901. 

Thomas (W. M. f^.), Trails and Tra»nps in Alaska and Newfoundland. New York, 1913. 

Tilhy (A. W.), British North America, 1763-1867. London, 1911. 

Willson{Vf, B.), The Truth about Newfoundland, the Tenth Island. 2nd ed. London, 
1901. 


(Labrador.) 

Cabot (W. B.), Li Northern Labrador. London, 1912.— Labrador. London, 1922. 
Gosliyig {Vf G.). Labrador, its Discovery, Exploration and Development. London, 1910. 
Grenfell (Dr. W. l\), Vikings of To-Day, London, 1898. — Labrador. New York, 1909. 
Hutton K.), Among the Eskimos oM^abrador. London, 1912. 

/ni56ard(Mrs. L.), A Woman’s Wav through Unknown Labrador. New York, 1909. 
Packard (A. 8.), The Labrador Coast. New York, 1891 
Robinson (E. C.), In an Unknown Land. London, 1909. 

Townsend (C. W.), Along the Labiador Coast. Boston, 1907.— A Labrador Spring. 
Boston, 1910 — Capt. Cartwright and his Labrador Journal. Boston, 1911. 

Vebe (R.), Labrador. Eine physiographische und kulturgeograpblsche Skizze. 
Halle, 1909. 

Wallace (D.), The Lure of the Labrador Wild. London, 1006.-^The Long Labrador 
Trail. London, 1907. 


^ St. Christopher, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Sombrero, Tobago, 
Trinidad, Virgin Islands. See West Indies. 


WEST INDIES. 

The British West Indian possessioijs fall into six groups, which 
are noticed separately. The groups are-— (1) Bahamas, (2) Barbados, (3) 
Jamaica with Turks Islands, (4) Leeward Islands, (6) Trinidad with Tobago, 
(6) Windward Islands. 

Currency, weights and measures throughout the islands are those of Great 
Britain, though in several of them various American coins are current* 
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BAHAMAS. 

Governor and Commander-in-Chief , — Major Sir H. E. S. Cordeaux, 
K.C.M.G., C.B. (2 ,i 80Z.)> i^ssisted by an Executive Council of 9, aLegislItive 
Council of 9, and a representative Assembly of 29 members, electors re- 
quiring to have a small property qualilication. 

A group of twenty inhabited and many uninhabited islands and rocks off 
the S.E. coast of Florida. 

Area, 4,404 square miles. Principal islands — New Providence, (pop., 
census 1921, 12,976, containing (^pital Nassau), Abaco (3,993), Hai;bour 
Island (917), Grand Bahama (1,695), St. Salvador (4,273), Long Island 
(4,659), Mayaguana (432), Eleuthera (6,048), Exuma (3,730), Watling's 
Island (686), Acklin’s Island (1,811). Crooked Island (1,481), Great 
Inagua (937), Andros Island (6,976). Total population in 1921 (census), 
53,031 (23,790 males, 29,241 females). Births in 1920, 1,930 (34*4 per 1,000) ; 
deaths, 1,213 (21*6 per 1,000). There were in 1920 49 Government schools 
with 7,582 pupils, average attendance, 4,214; and 29 aided schools with 
2,088 enrolled pupils and average attendance of 1,365 pupils; Government 
grant, 6,0007. In 1920 there were 26 Church of England schools with 
1,102 enrolled pupils ; 3 private schools with 86 enrolled pupils ; 4 Roman 
Catholic, with 415 enrolled pupils. There were in 1920 4 private secondary 
schools connected with religious bodies, 254 pupils. In 1919, 2,044 persons 
were convicted summarily, and 24 in superior courts. Police force, 
January, 1921, was 61. Sponge and turtle tisheriejj^ are carried on; and 
shells, pearls, and ambergris are also obtained. • 

Revenue, 1920 21, 254,0197. ; 1919-20, 204,2967. ; 1918-19, 81,0497. 
Expenditure, 1920-21, 220,8137. ; 1919-20, 108,9387. ; 1918-19, 98,2377. 
In 1920-21 the customs revenue was 219,2037. Public Debt, 1920-21, 
36,1117. 

Fruit culture is on the increase, pineapples, oranges, and tomatoes being 
exported. Pineapple canning factories, and sisal factories, are prosperous. 
Sponge and sisal are the mainstay of the Colony. 

Imports and exports (including specie) for six years : — 


Calendar 

Year 

Imports 

Exports 

! Calendar 
Year 

Imports 

Exports 


M 

& 


B 

£ 

1914 

367,524 

223,491 

1 • 1918 

367,180 

278,171 

1910 

475,067 

332,679 

i 1919 

539,242 

, 3^2,140 

1917 i 

498,584 

402,477 

' 1920 

1,090.217 

300,407 


Princijml imj)orts (1920) were : Cotton, linen, and woollen goods, 115,0997. ; 
flour, 124,9847. ; hardware, 10,2367 ; hominy, 29,7967 ; rice, 11,5667. ; 
sugar, 42,3147. ; lard, 18,2667. ; spirits, wines, and malt, 296,4n67. ; cigars, 
cigarettes, and tobaccos, 17,7767. ; furniture, 10,5767. ; oils, 18,1167. ; 
meats, 18,2607. ; lumber and shingles, 21,4567. ; machinery, 16,3367. 

Imports from United Kingdom (1920) were valued at 228,6497.. or 20*9 per 
cent.; from America, 774,0967., or 68*2 percent. ; from Canada, 49,5707., or 
4*5 per cent. ; from Jamaica, 89,8327. or 3*6 per cent. ; other countries, 

28.0707., or 2 1 per cent. . 

Principal exports (1920) were : Sisal, 51,3297. ; sponge, 148,4887. ; salt, 
1,6367. ; pineapples, preserved, 7,9247 ; lumber, 4,3507. ; tomatoes, 19,9917. 
Exports to the United Kingdom were 39,7417., or 13*2 per cent. ; America, 

186.2167., or 61*9 per cent. ; Canada, 10,0097., or 3*3 per cent. ; France, 

30.1487., or 10 per cent. ; other countries, 21,0687., or 7 per cent. 
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The total shipping entered and cleared in 1920 was 307, 481 tons, of which 
56,347 were British, 241,669American, and 10,468 other countries. 

)in 1920-21 the total number of postal packets, ^elusive of parcels, 
received and dispatched, was 1,119,760. In 1920-21 11,809 telegraph 
messages were handled by radio, the only existing means for telegraphy. 
There are 480 telephone stations in Nassau and suburbs. 

The Royal Bank of Canada has a branch at Nas^^au. British silver and 
bronze coin are legal tender without limit. British Treasury notes are 
in circulation, and Amci-ican gold and silver certificates, though not legal 
tender, are accepted. Savings Bank aepositors, June 30, 1920, 3280 ; 
deposits, 32,673Z. 

BARBADOS 

Lies to the E. of the Windward Islands. 

Governor. — Lt.-Col Sir C. R. M.* O’Brien, K.C.M.G. (2,500Z.), with 
Executive Council, Executive Committee, Legislative Council of 9 Members 
(appointed by the King), and House of Assembly of 24 members, elected 
annually by the people ; in 1920, there were 2,308 registered electors. 

Colonial Secretary. — Vacant. 

Area, 166 square miles ; population (census of 1911), 171,893. Estimated 
population, December 31, 1920, 198,336. Capital, Bridgetown ; population, 
16,648 ; Speightstown, 1,500. Births (1920) 5,916, deaths 5,270. Govern- 
ment grants to the Church of England, 9, 720Z. ; Wesleyan, 700Z. ; Moravians, 
400Z. ; Roman Cathofle, ^50Z. — per annum, 10,870Z. Education is under 
the care of the Government. In 1920 there were 135 primary schools, 
19,472 pupils on rolls, and 11,297 in average attendance ; 6 second-grade 
schools (1 for girls), 422 pupils ; 2 first-grade schools for boys, with an 
attendance of 209 and 99 res^iectively, and 1 first-grade school for girls 
with 131 pupils ; Codrington College, affiliated to Durham University, 16 
students. Government expenditure on education in 1920-21, 29,405Z. One 
monthly, one bi- weekly, one tri- weekly, one weekly, and three daily 
newspapers. 

There is a Supreme Court ; Grand Sessions once in every 4 months ; 7 police 
magistrates. In 1920, 14,207 summary convictions, 117 in superior courts; 
334 (daily average) prisoners in gaol. Police, 364 officers and men. Harbour 
Police, 40 non-com. officers and men. 

Of the total area of 106,470 acres, about 74,000 are under cultivation ; the 
staple produce is sugar and cotton.' About 35,000 acres under sugar-cane ; 
exported in 1919, 50,812 tons of sugar and 7,569,830 gallons of molasses, 
and in 1920, : 34, 736 tons of sugar and 6,712,930 gallons of molasses. 
There are 195 sugar works and 4 rum distilleries. Rum produced in 1920, 
869,607 gallons. The cotton crop for 1920 was 21,617 lbs., valued at 
1,606Z. Of “man-jak” or glance pitch, a bituminous petroleum for fuel, 
91 tong (2,274Z,) were exported in 1920. In the fishing industry about 
250 boats are employed, and about 1,000 persons. Value of fish caught 
annually, about 17,0Q0Z. 


- 

1913-14 

(pre-war) 

1917-^8 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 


£ 


£ 

£ 

£ 

Revenue 

214,865 

399,969 

» 347,497 

420,136 

454,285 

Customs 

114,245 

121,550 

135,756 

171,366 

202,849 

Expenditure 

222,177 

456,303 

847,817 

351,851 

508,891 

Public debt . 

436,900 

688,900 

530,000 

680,000 i 

667,150 

Imports 1 . . . 

1,363,059 

2,28.5,278 

2,986,006 

8,893,458 1 

6,145,537 

Bxpoits 1 ... 

760,699 

2,190,114 i 

2,480,646 

8,306,882 1 

4,865,780 


I Including bullion and specie, but the exports exclude bunker coal (484,894{. In 1920y. 
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The principal imports (1920) were : Coal, 510, 52H^. ; cotton manufactures, 
477,922/. ; manures, 217,824/. ; rice, 182,996/. ; flour, 352,700/. ; fish, dried, Ac., 
688,067/. ; machinety, 160,950/. ; meats, salted and preserved, 202, 4>6/. ; 
iron and steel manufactures, &c., 106,445/. ; wood and timber, 137,885/. 
The priucipal exports were: Sugar, 2,203,052/.; molasses, 1,310,624/. The 
imports from United Kingdom totalled 1,559,498/. ; from Canada, 941,680/., 
and from United States, 1,839.426/. ; and exports to United Kingdom, 
1,083,420/. ; to Canada, l,‘^r)9,356/. ; to United States, 663,260/. ; to New- 
foundland. 230,786/., and British West Indies, 504,593/. 

The Colonial Bank has a paid-up ca])ital of 900,000/. The Royal Bank 
of Canada has a paid-up capital of 3,541,666/. The Government Savings 
Bank on Dec. 31, 1920, had 13,057 depositors, with 686,975/. to their 
credit. English gold, silver, and bronze coin are in circulation, and 5-dollar 
notes of the Colonial Bank and Canadian Bank. Post office, 1919 : letters, 
&c., and parcels inwards, 915,318 ; outwards, 767,561. Internal letters and 
parcels, 1,160,299. 

Registered shipping 1920, 51 vessels of 11,325 tons net. The total 
tonnage of shipping entered and cleared at the Port of Bridgetown during 
the year 1920 was 3,201,535, of which 1,824,192 tons represented British 
tonnage (1919, 3,648,259 and 1,650,526 respectively). There are 470 miles 
of roads ; and 28 miles of railway of 2ft. 6in. gauge, belonging to the 
Government. There are 24 miles of railway telephone line in the island, 
besides a line with about 2,450 miles of wire belonging to one private 
company. . 


JAMAICA. 

Jamaica was taken by the English in 1655, and their possession was con- 
firmed by the Treaty of Madrid, 1670. In 1661 a Representative Council 
was established ; this was abolished in 1866, but in 1884 a partially elective 
Legislative Council was instituted. Women were enfranchised in 1919. 

Governor. — Sir Leslie Probyn, K.C.M.G., appointed April 30, 1918 
(5,500/.), assisted by a Privy Council and a Legislative Council, consisting 
of the Governor as President and of 5 ex-officio, 10 nominated, and 14 
elected members. The term of service is limited, in the case of elected 
members only, to five years. There are boards elected in each parish (15) 
for administration of local affairs. 

Attached to it are Turks and Caicos Islands, Cayman Islands, Morant 
Cays, and Pedro Cays. Area of Jamaica, 4,207 square miles; Turks and 
Caicos Islands, Ac., 224 square miles. Total, 4,431 square miles. Population 
(census, 1911) : Jamaica, 831,383 (males, 397,439 ; females, 433,944) ; white, 
15,606 ; coloured, 163,201 ; black, 630,181 ; East Indian, 17,380 ; Chinese, 
2,111 ; not stated, 2,905. Population, census 1921, 857,921. Capital, 
Kingston, 57,379 (census, 1911). Other towns (census, 1911)— Spanish 
Town, 7,119; Port Antonio, 7,074 ; Montego Bay, 6,616; Savanna- la- Mar, 
3,400; Port Maria, 2,833; St. Ann's Bay, 2,692; Falmouth, 2,288. Births 
(1920), 34,943 (40*8 per 1,000) ; dcm-ths, 21,707 (26 *4 per 1,000); marriages, 
4,124 (4*8 per 1,000). Total East India immigrants on March 31, 1918, 
20,206, of whom 1,382 were under indentures. 

There is no Established Church. The churches and chapels are as fol- 
lows (1918): — Church of England, 236 ; Presbyterian, 80 ; Roman Catholic, 61 ; 
Wesleyan Methodist, 138; Baptist, 203; Moravian, 30; Christian Church, 
25 ; Congregational, 3.1 ; National Baptist Convention of America, 30 ; 
United Methodist Free Church, 44 ; Church of Scotland, 12 ; Salvation 
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Army, 26 ; Seventh Day Adventists, 62 ; Jewish, 3. No accurate statistics 
of members. 

hi 1920 there were 693 public elementary schodls, 92,176 children 
enrolled, average attendance 59,915. Government grants, 93,030Z. Three 
training colleges for women ; one for men. Two secondary schools largely 
supported by Government. There are endowed secondary and high schools 
in receipt of grants-in-aid from the Government, and industrial schools. 
Total expenditure on education, 123,012/. 

There is a high court of justice, circuit courts, and a resident magistrate 
in each parish. Total summary convictions (1920-21), 19,545; before 
superior courts, 10,804. Prisoners in gaol, March 31, 1921, 3,050. In 
1920-21 there were 1,058 police officers and 1,055 district constables, actual 
strength. 

Financial and commercial statistics for 6 years : — 

1917-18 I 1918-19 I 1919-20 1 1920-21 


£• & 

1,052,485 1,157,304 

390.002 391,913 

1,098,409 1,228,008 

3,797/273 3,772,257 

3,323,942 3,375,798 

2,479,107 2,084,897 

1 Includes Customs Revenue. - Calendar years 1914 to 1920. 

Principal imports in 1920 : Flour, 1,095,015/.; cotton goods, 1,699,065/. ; 
fish, 556,093/. Principal exports: Bananas, 11,774/. ; coconuts, 327,656/.; 
logwood, 268,662/. ; logwood extract, 431,451/. ; sugar, 2,994,256/. ; coffee, 
182,442/. ; rum, 288,147/. ; cocao, 211,882/. 

In 1920 the imports from the United Kingdom wore valued at 3,063,986/. ; 
and from United states, 6,040,607/.; and the exports to the United 
Kingdom, 3,049,080/. ; and to the United States, 2,015,245/. 

Registered shipping of Kingston 1919, 36 sailing vessels of 1,563 tons, 
and steam 7, of 6,293 tons ; Montego Bay, 36 sailing vessels of 1,906 tons, 
and 1 steam of 160 tons ; Falmouth, 4 sailing vessels of 174 tons ; total, 84 
vessels of 4,432 tons. Total tonnage of shipping, entered and cleared, 1920, 
3,533,788 tons, excluding Admiralty shipping. 

Acres under cultivation and care in 1920-21, 1,074,703, of which 302,125 
were under tillage, and 772,578 under pasture. Under sugar-cane, 53,794 
acres; coffee, 22,297; bananas, 55,368; coconuts, 37,837; cocoa, 18,014 ; 
ground provisions, 74,553 ; mixed cultivation, 38,134; Guinea grass, 
153,896; commons, 613,662. Live-stock, 1920; Cattle, 158,000; sheep, 8,100. 

On December 81, 1920, there were 58,410 depositors in the Government 
Savings Bank, the balance at credit amounting to 41 6,91 1/. The legal coinage 
is that of Great Britain ; but various American coins are also current. Notes 
of the Colonial Bank, the Bank of Nova Scotia, and the Royal Bank of 
Canada are current ; their average totaV circulation in 1920 was 127,004/., 
121,438/., and 86,430/. respectively. The Canadian Bank of Commerce has 
opened a branch in Kingston. British artd local currency notes are also 
current in this island. The total circulation of the latter on March 31, 
1921, was 152,443/. 

Jamaica has 1971 miles of railway open of 4ft. 8iin. gauge (receipts, 
in year ended March 31, 1921, 402,173/, ; expenses (excluding debt 
charges), 406,810/. ; 2,226 miles of main roads ; 1,1 68i miles of tele- 


& £ 

1,802,778 2,347,862 

601,024 057,324 

1,444,818 2,332,635 

3,912,574 4,011,501 

5,0S5,615 10,313.282 

6,027,328 7,146,010 


Revenue i . 
Customs 
Expenditure 
Public Debt 
Imports * . 
Exports 2 . 


1913-14 

(pie-war) 


£ 

1,048,630 

426,687 

1,065,435 

3,810,447 

2,837,44(5 

2,430,207 


1916-17 I 


£ 

1,154,340 

449,871 

1,076,237 

8,811.346 

3,107,004 

2,821,234 
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f ;raph, including railway telegraph lines ; 1,004 miles of telephone line 
military lines not included) ; ISJ miles of electric and 84 of steam 
tramways ; 58 miles rftule tramways ; 27,044 feet rope-ways ; telegraph nfes- 
sages (1920-21), 331,000 ; receipts, 18,6082. Letters and post-cards in 
1919-20, at general post offijte, 10,428,000 ; at district offices, 1,626,000. 
Total receipts, 1920-21, 98,8102.; expenditure, 92,0612., including telegraph 
expenditure. There are 224 post offices. 

There is a garrison of Regular Troops and a local artillery militia and 
rifle corps. Port Royal is strongly ft>rtified. , 


Oaticam Islamds, » Dependency of Jamaica, consist of Grand Cayman, Little Cayman, 
and Cayman Brae. Grand Cayman, 17 miles long, 4 to 7 broad ; capital : Georgetown, 
population (1921), 1,070. Total population of island (1921), 3,945, Little Cayman, 9 
miles long, miles broad ; principal industry coconut planting. Population (1921), 
95. Cayman Brae, 10 miles long and 1| miles wide ; principal industries, coconut 
planting and turtle fishing; population (19*21). 1,‘213. The cultivation of sisal has been 
commenced. Education in the islands is backward. Revenue, 1919-20 (September year), 
5,9151. ; expenditure, 5,3021.; assets, 80 September, 1920, 11,1331.; liabilities, 6,7241. 
Exports— Grand Cayman : green turtle, thatch rope, hides, turtle shell, cattle and ponies; 
Little Cayman and Cayman Brae: turtle shell. Total value of imports (1918--19), 44,8281.; 
exports, ll,324i. Shipping registered at Georgetown, 52 vessels, 2,020 tons (1919). The 
goveraraeiit is administered by a Commissioner; Justices of the Peace (14) are appointed 
by the Governor of Jamaica. 

Commissioner: H. 11. Hutchings. 


The Morant Cays and Pedro Cays are also attached to Jamaica. 


Turks and Caicos Islands, a Dependency undv the government of 
Jamaica, are geographically a portion of the Bahamas, of which they form the 
two south-eastern groups. The government is administered by a Commis- 
sioner, assisted by a Legislative Board of five members, all of whom are 
appointed by the Crown. The Governor of Jamaica has a supervising power 
over the local government. There are upwards of thirty small cays ; area 
1664 miles. Only eight inhabited ; the large.st. Grand Caicos, 20 miles long 
by 6 broad. Seat of government at Grand Turk, 7 miles long by 2 broad ; 
about 1,700 inhabitants. Population (1921 census), 6,612, of whom 210 
were white. Births (1920), 219 ; deaths, 116; marriages (1920), 25. 

Education free in the Government Schools; Government grant, 7002. ; 
8 Government elementary schools ; average number on rolls (including 
private schools), in 1920, 889 ; and average attendance, 648. A Secondary 
School was inaugurated April, 1920 ; 36 pupils in attendance on December 
31, 1920. 

Revenue in 1920, 11,2942. of which 4,8162., was from custom.q, and 
2,8372. from royalty on salt ; expenditure, 10,7802, There is no public debt. 

Total imports (1920), 69,7492. ; total exports, 46,8652, Principal imports: 
Flour, 5,2632.; meats, 4,8422. ; rice, 2,5862. Principal exports: Salt, 
38,3362. ; sponges, 2,0272. ; sisal, 1,9292. ; conchs, 2,3832. Imports from 
United Kingdom, 3,6722. ; exports thereto, 3822. 

The total shipping entered and cleared in 1920 amounted to 559,878 tons. 

The most important industry is salt raking. About 1,900,000 bushels were 
raked in 1920, and exported to the United States, Canada, and West Indian 
Islands. Value of salt exported 19Hi, 38,3351. Sponge and fibre industries 
are also carried on. The Cable station is at Grand Turk. The Dependency has 
invested surplus balances to the amount of 8,4362. Savings bank deposits 
(1920), 6,7391., depositors, 858. 

The current coins are Briti.sh gold, silver, and nickel. ^.United States 
gold and silver coins are accepted at 14 per cent, discount on the face 

value. 

Commissioner and Judge, — G. Whitfield Smith ; residence, Grand Turk. 
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LEEWARD ISLANDS 

coijjiprise Antigua (with Barbuda and Redonda), ^t. Kitts-Nevi« (with 
Anguilla), Dominica, Montserrat, and the Virgin Islands, and lie to the 
north of the Windward group, and south-east of Porto Rico. 

Governor and Commander’in-Chicf , — Sir Eustace Fiennes (3,000^., and 
250^. travelling allowance). 

Colonial Secretary, — T. R. St. -Johnston (750Z. bv 501. to 900^.). 

Tho group is divided into 5 Presidencfies, viz., Antigua (with Barbuda and 
Redonda) ; St. Kitts (with Nevis and Anguilla), Dominica, Montserrat, and 
the Virgin Islands (with Sombrero). There is one Federal Executive Council 
nominated by the Crown, and one Federal Legislative Council, 8 nominated 
and 8 elected members. Of the latter, 3 are chosen by the unofficial members 
of the Local Legislative Council of Antigua, 2 by those of Dominica, and 3 
by the non-official members of the Local Legislative Council of St. Kitts- 
Nevis* In Antigua and Dominica the representative element in the Legisla- 
ture was suppressed in 1898. The Federal Legislative Council meets, as a 
rule, once a year. The duration of the Council is three years. 

Tile following table shows the area and population of the Leeward 
Islands: — 


- 

Area : 

Square miles 

Population 

1901 

Population according to 
Census taken on 2nd April, 
1911 

Antigua 

Barbuda and Redonda . 

i 108 1 

62 \ 


Males 

Females 

Total 

36,073 

13,989 

18,280 

32,269 

Virgin Islands 

58 

4,908 

2,613 

2,949 

6,562 

Dominica^ . 

' 305 

28,894 

15,231 

18,632 

33,863 

St. Kitts 

65 

29,782 

10,969 

15,314 

26,283 

Nevis 

! 50 

12,774 

5,521 

7,424 

12,946 

Anguilla ^ . 

36 

3,890 

1,562 

2,513 

4,075 

Montserrat . 

32 

12,215 

5,245 

6,961 

12,196 

Total . 

j 716 

127,536 

55,130 

72,063 

127,193 


1921 census : Dominica, 37,059 ; Montserrat, 12,120. 


The principal religious bodies are Anglican, Roman Catholic, Wesleyan, 
and Moravian. Education is denominational, except in Dominica, where, 
with four e.xceptions, the schools are under Government control, and in 
Antigua, where the schools were placed entirely under Government control 
in April 1914, and were reduced to 17 in number ; the schools in the 
Presidency of St. Kitts-Nevis were also placed under entire Government 
control in April, 1916, and were reduced to 33. In 1920-21, 98 schools 
with average attendance of 9,987 ; Government grant 13,041L; 8 secondary 
schools, average attendance of 276 ; Government grant 2, 743Z. ; an industrial 
school, « 

In 1920 there were 8,066 summary convictions, and 95 convictions at 
the Circuit Court. 

Sugar and molasses are the staple products in most of the islands. 
The production of lime-juice and the manufacture of citrate of lime is carried 
on in Dominica and Montserrat. The cultivation of cocoa and of onions 
is successful, and tobacco and cotton, except in Dominica, are being suc- 
cessfully grown. 
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Financial and commercial statistics for six years : — 


- 

1918-U * 
(pre-war) 

1916-17 

1917-18 

1 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-JPl 

Revenu* 

Customs 

Expenditure 

Public deU 

Imports 

Exports 

£ 

174,331 

99.425 

171,128 

244.689 

588,862 

563,963 

£ 

190,060 

110,866 

185,091 

259,880 

642,249 

1,121,653 

£ 

192,047 

112,861 

198,157 

259,860 

^01,779 

1,094,631 

I £ 

; 198,019 

1 114,424 
i 202,054 
259,450 
908,401 
912,877 

£ 

240,476 

141,421 

220,578 

261,250 

974,612 

1,172,775 

£ 

304,199 

202,793 

274,624 

216,708 


Total shipping (1919), 1,937,070 tons. 


Antigua, area of 108 square miles ; Islands of Barbuda (62 square miles, 
and Redonda are dependencies. Antigua is the seat of government of the 
Colony. There is an Executive Council, nominated, and a Legislative 
Council consisting of eight official and eight unofficial members. The 
Governor presides at both Councils. Chief town, St. John, 9,262. In 
Antigua in 1920 the birth-rate per 1,000 was 34*56 ; the death-rate, 34*11 ; 
of the births 74*75 per cent, were illegitimate ; there were 116 marriages. 
There were 19 elementary schools in 1920-21. Revenue (1920-21), 106,711Z. ; 
expenditure (1920-21), 92,911Z. Imports (1919-20), 328,679Z. ; exports 
375,116/. Chief products: sugar, cotton and pineap]iles. In Government 
savings banks 1,223 depositors, on Marf.h 31, 1^921, 30,343/. deposits. 
There is steam communication direct with the United Kingdom, New York, 
and Canada, and the island is connected with the West India and Panama 
Telegraph Company’s cable. Telephone line, 300 miles. 

Island Secretary, — T. R. St. -Johnston, Colonial Secretary of the 
Leeward Islands. 

Montserrat. Nominated Executive and Legislative Councils. Popula- 
tion 1921, 12,120. Chief town, Plymouth, 1,709 (1921). Revenue (1920- 
21), 19,622/,; expenditure, 21,744/. Imports (1920), 111,643/.; exports, 
207,892/. Chief products : Cotton, sugar, lime-juice, cotton seed, cattle and 
papain ; 900 acres under lime trees, and 3,200 acres under cotton. 

Commissioner, — C. F. Condell. 

St. Christopher (St. Kitts) and Nevis (with Anguilla) have one 
Executive Council, nominated, and a Legislative Council of 6 official and 
6 nominated unofficial members. Population 1911, 43,303 ; 1921, 38,214. 
The decrease is due to emigration to America, Cuba, and Santo Domingo. 
Chief town of St. Kitts, Basseterre: population (census 1921), 7,736 ; of 
Nevis, Charlestown, 1,158. Revenue (1920-21), 91,428/. : expenditure, 
106,593/. Imports, 1920, 510,000/.; exports, 770,000/. Chief produce : 
Sugar, svrup, cotton, and coconuts. Anguilla produces cotton and salt. 
Savings banx (1920) 860 depositors, 13,772/. deposits. 

Administrator, — Major J. A. Burdin, C.M.G, 

The British Virgin IsLANIl^ consist of a group of islands numbering 
30, situated between the Greater and Lesser Antilles. The area of the 
group is 68 square miles. The population according to the census of April, 
1921, is 5,082, a decrease of 480 on the ctmsus of 1911, which was 5,662, 
The chief islands of the group are Tortola, Virgin Gorda, Anegada and Jost 
Van Dykes. The temperature ranges from 60 degrees to 85 degrees, hxlA the 

0 A 
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hottest days are tempered by constant sea-breezes. There is a nominated 
Executive Council. Road Town, on the south-east of Tortola, the only 
town and capital, is a port of entry ; population 463, an increase of 53 on the 
census of 1911 (410). Cotton is the chief industry, while sugar, coconuts and 
provision crops are grown in increasing quantities. Revenue (1920-21), 
11,715/. ; expenditure, 9,826/. ; imports (1920), 43,413/. ; exports, 24,102/. 
Savings bank (1920-21), 122 depositors ; deposits, 1,420/. 

SoMBKEno is a small island in th^ Lee^w'ard Islands group, attached 
administratively to the Presidency of the Virgin Islands. Phosphate of lime 
used to be quarried, and there is a Board of Trade lighthouse. 

Dominica, Nominated Executive Council, and Legislative Council of 12 
nominated members. Chief town, Roseau (population, 7,000) ; population 
of island 1921, 37,059. Revenue (1920-21), 59,219/. ; expenditure, 58,567/. 
public debt, 30,848/. Imports, 1920, 286,168/. (from U.K., 84,171/. ; Canada, 
67,993/.; U.S.A., 76,794/.) ; exports, 231,640/. (to U.K., 116,965/.). Chief 
products : Limes, lime juice, citrate of lime, bay oil, lime oil, orange oil, 
cocoa, coconuts, fine molaeses and fruit. Exports of coconuts 1920, 706,979. 
ISavings bank (1920-21 ), 678 depositors, with 7,976/. deposits. Telephone 
line 631 miles. Dominica contains a Carib settlement with a population 
of about 400, the majority being of mixed Negro blood, but about 100 
apparently pure Carib.s. 

I 

Administrator , — Robert Walter, C.M.G. 


TRINIDAD 

Immediately north of the mouth of the Orinoco, includes Tobago adminis- 
tratively. 

Governor , Sir S. II. Wilson, C.B., C.M.G., R.E. (5,000/.), with 
Executive Council of 6 official members and 1 unofficial member, and a 
Legislative Council of 10 official and 11 unofficial members, all nominated. 

Colonial Secretary.— T, A. V. Best, C.M.G., C.B.E. 

Area : Trinidad, 1,863 square miles; Tobago 114. Population : census 
1911, 338,552 (174,349 males and 159,203 females); estimated Dec. 31, 
1920, 391,279. Capital, Trinidad, Port of Spain, 70,146. The white popu- 
lation is chiefly composed of English, French, Spanish and Portuguese. The 
largo majority of the inhabitants are natives of the West Indies, of African 
descent, the balance being made up of East Indians, estimated at 130,028, 
and a small number of Chinese. English is spoken generally throughout the 
Colony. Births, 1920, 11,567 ; deaths, 9,398 ; marriages, 1,276. Mucation 
(1920), 293 elementary (50 Government) schools, 50,381 pupils, average 
daily attendance, 27,806 ; total expchditure, public funds and private con- 
tributions, on elementary education, 97,752/., and on all education, 104,007/. 
Secondary education is provided for boys by the Queen's Royal College 
(169 students on December 31, 1920); St. Mary’s College (388 students) ; 
Naparinia College (128 students) ; and for girls by St. Joseph Convent 
School (412 students). Police force, 851 all ranks (December 31, 1920). In 
1920 the number of summary convictions was 40,894. 
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Financial and commercial statistics for 6 years (in 1915 the financial year 
was altered from the March year* to the calendar year) : — 


! 

j 

1913-14 

1 (pre-war) 

1916 

; 1917 

1918 

1919 

1 

1920 

1 

Revenue 
Customs 
Expenditure 
Public debt 
Imports^, . 
Exportsi. . 

£ 

970,789 

433,276 

951,982 

1,476,615 

5,019,728 

5,205,673 

£ 

1,064,506 

418,735 

1,018,136 

1,654,853 

4,470,728 

6,057,174 

& 

1,098,183 

407,606 

1,197,696 

1,651,853 

4,789,719 

5,308,996 

£ 

1,172,700 

357,740 

1,124,258 

2,209,753 

5,108.960 

5,149,179 

£ 

1,342,884 

416,272 

1,309,407 

2.208.593 
6,217,234 

7.256.594 

£ 

1,917,743 

638,098 

1 1,652,597 
3,207,763 
8,208,807 
9,416,645 


1 Calendar year 1913 ; including bullion, specie, and goods transhipped. 

Besides Customs, the principal items of revenue durin*? 1920 were licences, 
excise, &c., 645,522Z. ; Government railway, 225,4.04/.; Court and ofificc fees, 
111,774/. ; land sales, royalties, &c., 56,269/. ; produce tax, 65,396/. ; War 
Tax on incomes, 107,951/. 


iPriiicipal Exports, 1920 ! 

Quantity 

Value £ 

Asphalt 

113,697 tons 

205,640 

Bitters 

65,004 galls. 

65,061 

Cocoa 

60,723,623 lbs. j 

3,536,830 

Coconuts 

24,135,100 nuts * 

398,6)69 

Copra 

2,1.34,570 lbs. 

42,351 

Crude. Petroleuiii .... 

31,905,833 galls. ! 

428,380 

Molasses 

5.57,491 ,, 

66,441 

Petrol Spirit 

21,420,821 

141,128 

Keflned Kerosene . . . . ; 

1,927,520 ,, 

87,259 

Rum , . 

54,965 ,, 

14,225 

Sugar . . . . * . 

47,907 tons 

2,056,025 


Value of imports from United Kingdom (1920), 2,182,025/. ; United States, 
3,397,803/. ; Canada, 1,252,099/. ; Venezuela, 677,421/. Exports to United 
Kingdom, 3,695,041/. ; United States, 2,148,570/. ; France, 972,413/. ; 
Canada, 194,780/. ; other British possessions, 391,072/.; Venezuela, 86,603/. ; 
other countries, 556,757/. 

Total shipping, entered and cleared (1920), 3,875 vessels, 2,814,546 
tons, of wliich 1,536,351 tons were British, and 1,278,195 tons foreign. 

Of the total area 1,264,891 acres (Trinidad, 1,191,678 acres, and Tobago, 
73,213 acres), about 667,727 acres have been alienated. About 517,538 acres 
were under cultivation (1920). There is a large asphalt lake in the island. 
The Colony derived a revenue from asphalt during 1920 of 47,708/. The 
development of the oilfields continues in a satisfactory manner. The number 
of companies operating at the close of 1920 was 22, During 1920, 
72,905,947 imperial gallons of crude oil were extracted. Two large refineries 
are engaged in the manufacture of oil fuel, petrol, and kerosene, while two 
or three small topping plants proditce petrol, distillate and residual oils. 

^ Railway 124 miles of 4 it. SJ in. ^uge ; 167 miles of telegraph and 3,500 
miles (wire) telephone (1915). A Araeless telegraph system wp established 
in 1906, to bring Tobago into telegraphic communication with Trinidad, 
which gives very satisfactory results, and wireless communication with 
ships has been considerably extended, as also with Cura5ao, British Guiana, 
&c. Kumber of post offices, 99; of telegraph offices, 33. There are three 
branches of the Colonial Bank, paidmp capital 900,000/., with note circu- 
lation of about 312,600/., and also three branches of the Royal Bank of 
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Canada, paid-up capital, 8,641,660^., and an authorised note circulation in 
the Colony of 812, 600^. There is no Colonial coinage, but an ordinance 
(Ne* 16 — 1903} for the issue of Government 1 and 2«dollar notes (4#. 2d, 
and 8^. Ad,) was passed on December 23, 1908, and on June 12, 1914, the 
first issue of 1,000 dollar notes (208Z. 6s, 8d) was made. The total value 
of such notes in circulation at the end of 1920 was 302,092/. Government 
savings-banks are established throughout the Colony, the amount of deposits 
at the end of 1920 being 475,984/., and the total number of depositors, 31,296. 

In Tobago the culture of rubber, ciptton hnd tobacco has been intro- 
duced. The cacao industry is receiving increasing attention, and very con- 
siderable areas are being planted in coconuts. The island is much frequented 
by visitors from England and the United States. 

Virgin Islands. See Leeward Islands. 


WINDWARD ISLANDS 

Consist of Grenada, St. Vincent, the Grenadines (half under St. Vincent, 
half under Grenada), and St. Lucia, and form the eastern barrier to the 
Caribbean Sea between Martinique and Trinidad. 

Governor d! Commander -in-Chief, — Sir G. B. Haddon-Smith, K.C.M.G., 
(3,000/. — resident at St. George’s, Grenada). 

Each island has Us own institutions ; there is no common legislature, 
laws, revenue, or tariff ^ but there is a Common Court of Appeal, and the 
colonies unite for certain other common purposes. The legal currency is 
British sterling and United States gold coins. The Colonial Bank and the 
Royal Rank of Canada issue 5 -dollar notes. Government currency notes of 
5s. and lO^. are issued in Grenada. 

Grenada. — Colonial Secretary. — H. Ferguson. There is a Legislative 
Council consisting of the Governor, with 6 other official and 7 unofficial 
members nominated by the Crown. Each district has a semi-elective 
Board for local affairs. Area 133 square miles ; population, census 1911, 
66,750. Births, 1920, 2,491 ; deaths, 1,318. Estimated population, 
December 31, 1920, 75,663. There were (1920) 11 Government and 
48 Government-aided elementary schools, with 9,437 pupils and average 
attendance 5,847 ; Government gi’ant (1920) 8,920/. ; and 1 secondary school 
for boys ; and grants of 150/. per year are made for secondary education 
to each of two girls* schools. In 1920 there were 2,015 summary convictions. 

In 1920 the revenue was 134,128/. ; the expenditure, 148,175/. Public 
debt, 1920, 223,670/. Total value of imports, 1920, 630,803/. ; of exports, 
603,697/. Chief exports : cocoa, 466,658/^ (81,732 cwt.), nutmegs, 59,448/., 
mace, 13,784/., lime juice, 9,072/., cotton, raw, 40,950/., cotton seed, 7,728/. 
Value of imports from United Kingdom, 204,639/. ; United States of America, 
212,929/. ; of exports to United Kingdom, 436,287/. ; to United States of 
America, 108,688/. Total shipping entered, 1920, 865,909 tons, nearly all 
British. 

There were (1916) about 30,200 a^res under cultivation. Sugar manu- 
facture is Increasing ; rum is produced locally, 51,828 proof gallons in 1920. 
Important products exported are cocoa,* 81,732 cwt. in 1920 ; nutmegs, 
14,604 cwt.; mace, 2,148 cwt.; raw cotton, 3,348 cwt. ; cotton seed, 8,611 
cwt. In 1920, 1,509 depositors in savins banks ; balance (Dec. 81) 18,636/. 
There are 959 miles of telephone line including trunk line and connexions. 

The largest of the Grenadines attached to Grenada is Carriacou ; area, 
6,913 acres ; population, census 1911, 6,886. Under a land settlemenjj 
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scheme, begun by the Government in 1903, operations up to March 31, 
.1917, comprised the purchase of estates costing (directly and indirectly), 
12,776/., and the disposal of allotments for which 11,116/. had been received, 

St. "V in cent. Administrator and Colonial Secretary, — R. Popham 
Lobb, C.M.G. The Legislative Council consists of the Administrator, 3 
official and 4 nominated unofficial members. Area, 160*3 square miles ; 
population, census 1921, 44,447 ; Capital, Kingstown, population, 8,836 
(1921 census). Births, 19^0, 1,998 ; deaths, 1,008 ; marriages, 169. 
Education, 1920 : 27 primary schools ; 3,669 pupils on rolls ; 1,912 average 
attendance ; Government grant, 2,069/. There is also a secondary school 
for boys (49 pupils), and one for girls (32 pupils). Nineteen convictions 
in the Supreme Court, and 1,079 in the Inferior Court during 1920. 

Revenue, 1920, 68,221/., of which 25,977/. was from customs ; expen- 
diture, 62,305/. Public debt on December 31, 1920, 11,900/. Imports, 
1920, 257,230/. ; exports, 299,660/. Value of imports from United Kin^om, 
83,618/. ; of exports to United Kingdom, 216,642/. Total shipping, 
316,896 tons (1920). 

Arrowroot, cotton, sugar, rum, cocoa, and spices are produced. The Sea 
Island cotton grown is the best in the British Empire, if not the world. St. 
Vincent in addition is famed for the excellence of its arrowroot. Much 
of the cultivated land is in a few hands, but a large peasant pro- 
prietary is being established under Government auspices, and many 
small holdings in the high mountain lands have been^ sold by the Crown. 
About 20,000 acres (one-fourth of area) under cultiv^ion. Besides the postal 
service, there is a telephone system with about 163 miles of line. 

St. Lucia. Administrator and Colonial Secretary^ Lieut. -Col. W. B. 
Davidson -Houston, C.M.G., with a nominated Executive and Legislative 
Council. Area, 233 square miles ; population (census 1921), 61,505 (23,506 
males and 27,999 females). Chief town, Castries. Births, year 1920, 2,171 ; 
deaths, 1,179; marriages, 246. Education (Dec. 31, 1920): 60 schools (7 
Protestant, 43 Roman Catholic), with 6,308 pupils on roll; Government 
grant, 1920, 4,650/. Secondary education is carried on in 2 other schools 
which are in receipt of a Government Grant of, together, 676/. per annum. 

Revenue in 1920, 99,147/., of which 47,352/. was from customs ; expendi- 
ture, 94,353/: (Revenue 1919, 88,974/., expenditure, 85,947/.). Public 
debt, 1920, 158,680/. Value of imports (1920), 528,004/. (coal, 197,660/.) ; of 
exports, 465,412/,, including 187,035/. for bunker coal. Value of imports 
from United Kingdom, 130,604/.; United States, 288,213/. ; Canada, 69,692/. ; 
of exports to United Kingdom, 184,476/. Total shipping, 1,190,438 tons, 
of which 955,780 tons were British. 

Sugar, cocoa, lime juice, molasses and syrup, lime oil, bay oil, honey, 
hides, logwood, fuel, and rum are the chief products. Savings banks 
(end of 1920), 1,322 depositors, 19,476/. deposits. Letters and post-cards 
despatched 1920, 90,674 ; parcels, 682. There are 238 miles of telephone line. 

Currency : British and American gold, British silver and copper coins, 
Government currency notes, and notes of the Colonial Bank. 

Port Castries is an important coal^g station and a naval base. 

Books of Refere^^oe on the West Indies. 

Statistical Abstract for the Colonies, Ac. Annual. London. 

Blue Books of the respective Colonics; The Colonial opiee List; The Jamaica Qazette, 
The OMeial QomcUc Of Barbados. 

Mlen(G M.)andBar6oar(T.),Narrativ6ofaTriptothe Bahamas. Cambridge, If ass., 190&. 

w4tp<nan(A B.), The British West Indies. London, 1912. 

(O. T*), The Lesser Antilles. London, 1889. 

Bwdon (K. J.), A Handbook of St. Kitts-Nevis. London, 1920. ^ 
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Barbados Handbook. Annual. 

Caldecott (A.), The Church in the West Indies. London^ 1898. 

f utidall (F.)» Studies in Jamaica History. London, 1900.->-.yimaIca in 1012, London, 
—Historic Jamaica. Jamaica. 1915. — The Handbook of Jamaica for 1920. London, 1020. 
Dodsworth (F.), The Book of the West Indies. London, 1904. 

FUke (A. K.), History of the West Indies. New York, 1899. 

Franck (H. A.), Iloaming through the West Indies. London, 1921. 

Froude(J. A.), The English In the West Indies. London, 1888. 

Gardner (Vf. J.), History of Jamaica. 2nd ed. London, 1909. 

Grenada Handbook, Directory, Ac. London. Annual. 

Grieve (Symington), Notes upon the Island of Dominica. London, 1907. 

Handbook of Jamaica. London, annual. 

Henderson (J.), Jamaica. London, 1907. 

Higham(C. S. S.), The Development of the Leeward Islands, 1CC0-168S. Cambridge, 1921. 
2Illl(U. r.),The Geology and Physical Geography of Jamaica. Cambridge, Mass., 1899. 
Keane (A II.), Central and South America, &c. London, 1901. 

Lan< 7 /ord (O, V.), History of Antigua. 3vols. London, 1899. 

TAsner (H. G. Do), Twentieth Century Jamaica. Jamaica, 1913. 

Livingstone (W. P.), Black Jamaica. London, 1900. 

Lueas{Q, V.)and AtchUy {Q.), Historical Geography of the British Colonies. Vol. II. 
2nd ed. London, 1905. 

Pitman (F. W.), Tlie Development of the British West Indies. London, 1918. 
Pullen-Burry (B.), Jamaica as it is. Loudon, 1903.— Ethiopia in Exile : Jamaica 
Revisited. London, 1006. 

R<!tfZM«(E.), Nouvelle Geographic Universelle. Vol. XVII. London, 1888. 

Rodway (J. ), The West Indies and The Spanish Main. London, 1890. 

Sehomhnrgk (Sir R. H.), History of Barbados. London, 1848. 

Shattuck (G. B.), Editor, The Bahama Islancls. London, 1905. 

Sinckler (E. G.), The Barbados Handbook. London, 1912. 

Stark (J. H.), Guides to the West Indies. 6 vols. London, 1898. 

Trinidad and Tobago Yeaf-Book. 

“ Vaquero" Life and Adventures in the West Indies. London, 1914. 

Verrill(k, H.), Isles of Spice and Palm [Lesser Antilles]. New York, 1916. 

Walker (H. de R.), The West Indies and the Empire (1900-01). London, 1901. 


AUSTRALASIA AND OCEANIA. 


The British Territories in Australasia comprise tlio self-governing States 
and Territories which now form the Commonwealth of Australia ; the 
Australian Dependencies of Papua and Norfolk Island, the self-governing 
Dominion of New Zealand and adjacent Islands, and the Crown Colony of 
Fiji. The British possessions in Oceania include the Solomon and Tonga 
Islands, and many, other groups of islands and islets scattered over the Pacific. 
There are also the mandatory territories of New Guinea, Samoa, and Nauru. 

THE COMMONWEALTH OF ATISTEALIA. 

The Commonwealth of Australia, consisting of the six colonies (now 
denominated Original States) of New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, 
South Australia, Western. Australia, and Tasmania, was proclaimed at 
Sydney January 1, 1901. After five of these colonics had, by legislative 
enactments, approved by the direct vote of the electors, declared their desire 
fora Federal union, the British Parliament, on July 9, 1900, passed the Act 
to constitute the Commonwealth. Tljis Act provided for the inclusion of 
W estern Australia in the Federation if that colony so desired, and in the 
following month the colonial legislation necessary for this end was passed. 

On January 1, 1911, the Northern Territory was transferred by South 
Australia to the Commonwealth, and on the same date a portion of New 
South Wales, consisting of 912 square miles, was vested iu the Common- 
wealth, for the purpose of forming the Federal Territory containing the seat 
of the Commonwealth Government. In 1917 this area was increased to 940 
square miles. 
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Legislative power is vested in a Federal Parliament, consisting ot the 
King, represented a Governor-General, a Senate, and a House of Re- 
presentatives. There must be a sessipn of Parliament at least once efery 
year. The Senate consists of Senators (at least six for each of the 
Original States voting as one electorate) chosen for six years. In general, 
the Senate will be renewed to the extent of one -half every three years, but 
in case of prolonged disagreement with the House of Representatives, it 
may be dissolved, and an ^entirely new Senate elected. The House of 
Representatives consists, as noarl;f as may be, of twice as many members 
as there are Senators, the numbers chosen in the several States being 
in proportion to the respective numbers of their people (aboriginal 
natives are not counted) as shown by the latest statistics of the Common- 
wealth, but not less than five for any original State. Every House 
of Ropressntatives continues for three years from the date of its first 
meeting, unless sooner dissolved. Electoral qualifications for both Chambers 
of the first Federal Parliament were tho.se for the more numerous House 
of the Parliament of the State in which the elector was competent to vote. 
Every Senator or Member of the House of Representatives must be a 
natural-born subject of the King, or have been for five years a naturalised 
subject under a law of the United Kingdom or of a State of the Common- 
wealth. He or she must bo of full age, must possess electoral qualification, 
and have resided for three years within the Commonwealth. Since the first 
Parliament of the Commonwealth was instituted, ^n Electoral Act has 
unified the franchise for both Chambers, on the# basis of universal adult 
(male and female) suffrage. 

The legislative powers of the Federal Parliament are extensive, embracing 
commerce, shipping, &c. ; finance, banking, currency, &c.; defence; external 
affairs ; postal, telegraph, and like services ; census and statistics ; weights 
and measures; copyright ; railways ; conciliation and arbitration in industrial 
disputes extending beyond the limits of any one State ; and many other 
matters. The Senate may not originate or amend money bills ; and 
disagreement with the House of Representatives may result in dissolution, 
or, in the last resort, a joint sitting of the two Houses. No religion 
may be established. The several State Parliaments retain legislative 
authority in all matters which are not transferred to the Federal Parliament, 
which is thus a government of limited and enumerated powers, the several 
State Parliaments retaining the residuary power of government over their 
respective territories. If a State law is inconsistent with a Commonwealth 
law, the latter prevails. 

An arrangement has been approved (November 19/21) for a transfer of 
industrial powers to the Federal Parliament, to avoid conflicts between the 
decisions of Federal and State tribunals {sec under Justice below). 

The Executive power, vested in the King, is exercised by the Governor- 
General, who is assisted by an Executive Council of not more than nine 
responsible Ministers of State. These Ministers are, or must become within 
three months, members of the Federal Parliament ; they are paid salanes 
and allowances not exceeding, in all, 22,500Z. a year. The Executive 
Government of the Commonwealth's constituted as follows : — 

Qovernor-GeneraL — His Excellency the Rt. Hon Henry William, Baron 
Forster of Ltpe^ P.0,, G.C.M.G., Commander-in-Cliief of the Comtnon* 
wealth of Australia and its Dependencies (salary, £10,000). 

Prime Minister and Minister for Extirnal Affairs, —Right Hon. W. M. 
Hughes, P.O., K.C. 

Attorney General , — Hon. Littleton Ernest Groom, 

TretMwrer.— Capt. the Hon. Stanley M. Bruce, M.O. 
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Minister of Defence, — Hon. Walter Mossy Greene, 

Minister for Re'palriation, — Hon. Edward Davis Millfn, 

^Public Works and Railways, — Hon. Richard Foster. 

Minister of Trade and Customs and of ffmlth. — Hon. Arthur Stanislaus 
Itodgers. 

Home and Territories, — Rt. Hon, George Foster P,C. 

Postmaster ^General. — Hon. Alexander A9/)^^on, 0. B.E. 

Vice-President of the Executive Council, — Hon. John Earle. 

Assistant Minister for Defence, — Hcfti. Sir Granville de Laune Ryrie^ 
K.C.M.G., C.B., V.D. 

Assistant Minister for Repatriation, — Hon. Hector Lamond, 


High Commissioner for Commonwealth in London. — Rt. Hon. Sir Joseph 
Cook, P.C., G.C.M.G. 

Official Secretary foo* the Commonwealth in London. — M. L. Shepherd^ 
I.S.O., Australia House, Strand. 

Commissioner j or Commonwealth in America. — Vacant. 

Trade Commissioner for Commonwealth in China. — E. S. Little, Shanghai 
and Hong Kong. 

The Constitution provides for a Federal Judicature, and an inter-State 
Commission on Trade and Commerce, for the transfer of State officials, State 
property, and State debts to the Commonwealth, and for the admission or 
creation of new State?^ A High Court (consisting of 7 judges), the supreme 
Federal Court, has been esta^dished, with original as well as appellate 
nirisdic^ion. Appeal lies to the King in Council only in special circumstances. 
The Interstate Commission was constituted in 1913 ; the members are 
appointed by the Governor-General in Counoil and hold office for seven 
years. The selection of the Yass-Canberra site for the Federal Capital 
was voted in the Senate and House of Representatives, and in 1910, 
the Commonwealth acquired from the State of New South Wales an 
area of approximately 912 square miles. A further area of 28 square 
miles at Jervis Bay was acquired in 1917 for purposes of a Naval College, with 
the right to construct a railway from the Capital thereto. At present the 
Federal Government has its seat at Melbourne. 

Proposed laws for the alteration of the Constitution must be submitted to 
the electors, and tliey can only he enacted if approved by a majority of the 
States and also a majority of all the electors voting. 


Area and Population. 


States 

and 

Territories. 

Area. 

Population,! 

Oensus—April 4, 1921. 

Census 

1911 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Per 
100 sq. 
miles. 

New South Wales . 
Victoria . . . . ; 

Queensland . 

South Australia . 

West Australia . . i 

Tasmania 

Northern Territory 
Federal Territory , 

Commonwealth 

Sq. Miles. 
809,4.32 
87,^84 
670,600 
880,070 
975,920 
26,215 
623,620 
940 

1,071,058 

754,62(V 

899,610 

248,298 

177,013 

107,767 

2,821 

1,667 

1,028,706 

776,900 

858.024 

247,043 

^56,200 

106,110 

1,049 

1,005 

2,099,768 
1.681,529 
767 684 
495,886 
332,213 
213,877 
3,870 
2.572 

679 

1,743 

118 

180 

34 

816 

0-7 

278 

1,646,784 

1,816,661 

605,818 

408,558 

282^114 

191,211 

8,810 

1,714 

2,974,681 

2,762.758 

2,674,086 

6.436,794 

1S3 

4.465,005 


1 Excluding full blood aboriginals. These are estimated to number about 60,000. 
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The number of occupied dwellings in the Oommdn wealth in 1921 (census), 
was 1,164,423. The figures for the various States are as follows: New 
South Wales, 438,429; Victoria, 831,056; Queensland, 168,966 : Softth 
Australia, 108,000; Western Australia, 73,491 ; Tasmania, 46,816 ; Northern 
Territory, 1,148; Federal Capital Territory, 62?. In addition to the 
occupied dwellings there were in the Commonwealth at the time of tho 
census 61,163 unoccupied dwellings, and 6,338 being built. 

The Northern Territory, lyith an area of 628,620 square miles, was under 
the jurisdiction of South Australia ifom 1863 to 1910. On the 1st January, 
1911, it was transferred to the Commonwealth (see Northern Territory). 

On September 1, 1906, under the authority of the Papua Act of 1906 the 
administration of Papua was transferred to the Commonwealth (see Papua). 

Marriages, births, and deaths in 1920 : — 


States and Territories 

Marriages 

Births 

Deaths 

Surplus of 
Births 

States— 

New South Wales 

victoria 

Queensland .... 
South Australia . 

Western Australia 

Tasmania .... 

Territories— 

Northern Territory 

Federal Capital Territory . 

. 20,154 
14,898 
6,067 
4,881 
2,932 
1,999 

17 

4 

53,942 

36,213 

20,256 

12,028 

8,149 

5,740 

63 

15 

20,934 

16,832 

7,947 

6,083 

3,388 

2,036 

68 

♦ 6 

83,008 

19,381 

19,809 

6,945 

4,761 

3,701 

9 

Total . 

' 51,652 

136,406 1 

1 66,289 

80,117 


Migration in 1920: Arrivals, 109,109 ; departures, 81,330 ; excess 
arrivals, 27,779. 


Finance. 

Actual revenue and expenditure for 1917-18 to 1920-21 are given in the 
following table. The payments to States represent the balances of revenue 
collected in the several States after the necessary expenditure on Common- 
wealth services. Under the ‘‘Surplus Revenue Act, 1910,** the amount 
payable by the Commonwealth to each State from July 1, 1910, is a sum 
equivalent to 26 shillings per head of the population as estimated by the 
Commonwealth Statistician at 31st December in each year. (In 1910-11 this 
amount was subject to certain deductions.) Tasmania is receiving, in 
addition, a total sum of900,000^. in ten annual instalments, starting from 
1912-18. 


- 

1917-18 

1 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

Revenue : 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Customs 

0,486,555 

11,600,689 

13,705,220 

21,731,210 

Excise 

8.737,757 

6,821,483 

7,869,389 

10,078,696 

Land Tax . 

Prohate and Succession 

, 2,123,779 

2,108,689 

2,110,806 

2,155,699 

Duties . . 

947,282 

• 916,968 

1,441,817 

1,179,513 

Income Tax 

7,886,514 

10,376,882 

12,848,123 

14,861,408 

Entertainments . 

245, 89> ’ 

857,907 

567,911 

649,8^§ 

War Times Profits Tax 
Post, Telegraph, and 

680,008 

1,206,647 

2,569,012 

2.088,189 

Telephones 

6,762,190 

6,090,798 

6,744,972 

8,888,569 

All other . 

5,958,413 

6,442,068 

4,936,048 

4,899»546 

Total Revenue 

86,827,847 

43,921,926 

52,782,748 
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— 1 1917-18 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

Commonwealth Expen- 
diture : 

From Revenue . 

From Loans 

& 

28,102,850 

56,898,550 

& 

37,871,231 I 
63,633,000 j 

• 

& 

50,558,883 

46,724,867 

£ 

64,624,087 

28,026,413 

Total Commonwealth Ex- 
penditure 

Inolitding : 

Expenditure for War 
purposes and re- 
patriation, etc. 

Invalid and Old Age 
Pensions . 

Maternity Allowances 

Post, Telegraph, aud 
Telephones , . | 

Payments to States : 

Out of Revenue 

Out of Loans , . j 

( 

85,000,906 

66,958,360 

3,8r)8,990 

034,428 

4,920,251 

1 

101,504,2^ 

i 

83,457,567 

3,879,240 

620,080 

5,016,137 

97,283,250 

70,191,322 

4,546,879 

625,865 

5,707,399 

92,050,500 

57,434,734 

5,074,336 

700,700 

6,875,028 

6,340,374 

2,881,385 

6,454,333 
3,042,767 i 

6,720,492 

6,840,163 

The estimates for 
64,604,458/. 

1921-22 are 

: revenue, 61,7 

87,350/. ; expenditure. 


The aggregate public debt ot the several Australian States on June 30, 

1920, was 417 million pounds. 

The Commonwealth public debt on June 30th, 1921, was 401,720,025^., 
including 359,606,719^. owing in respect of war loans. 

The total Australian war expenditure for the six years ending June 30, 

1921, was 438,583,753^., of which 104,003,417^. is charged against revenue, 
and 334,581, 336i^. against loans. War expenditure for 1921-22 is estimated 
at 31,203, 263Z. out of revenue, and 11,196,000Z. out of War Loan. 

Invalid and Old Age Pensions. 

The Invalid and Old Age Pension Acts provide for the payment of 
invalid and old age pensions at such rates as the Commissioner deciding the 
question deems sufficient, "but so that the amount shall not exceed 39/. a 
year, nor the pensioner’s whole income (including the pension) exceed 65/. 
a year (prior to 1916, the amounts were 26/. and 52/. respectively). Old age 
pensions are granted upon application to persons who are at least 65 years of 
age and have lived in Australia or Australian territory at least 20 years. 
Invalid pensions are granted to persons who have lived at least 5 years in 
Australia, have there become incapacitated, and have no other sufficient 
means of support. On October 9, 1912, a Maternity Bill was passed providing 
for the payment of a bonus up to a maximum amount of 5/. in respect of 
every child born in Australia, of white parentage. The disbursements for 
old age and invalid pensions (including payments to Asylums) were 3,793,037/. 
in 1917-18 ; 3,936,615/. in 1918-19 ; 4,546,879/. in 1919-20 ; and 5,074,336/. 
in 1921-22, The maternity allowance for 1917-18, 634,430/.; for 1918-19, 
620,080/. ; for 1919-20, 625,865/., and for 1919-20, 700,760/. The numbers 
of pensioners in the Commonwealth ^)n June 30, 1920, w’ere Old age, 
102,415 ; invalid, 87,981 ; total, 140,396. War pensioners at June 30, 1920, 
numbered 222,537. * 

Justice. 

The judicial power of the Commonwealth is vested in a Federal Supreme 
Court (the High Court of Australia), consisting of a Chief Justice and five 
Justices, appointed by the Governor- General in Council. The High-Court 
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has original juiisdiction in all matters arising under treaties, between States 
of the Commonwealth, or affecting representatives of other countries, as well 
as in other matters aS empowered by the Parliament. It may also hear And 
determine appeals from judgments of its own Justices exercising original 
jurisdiction, and from judgments of any other Federal Court, or of the 
Supremo Court of any State, subject to certain rights of final appeal to the 
King in Council. 

An arrangement has beep approved (November, 1921) for a transfer of 
industrial powers to the Federal *Parliament in order to avoid conflict 
between the decisions of Federal and State tribunals. It is proposed to 
establish a tribunal of Commonwealth and State Judges with power to 
determine for the whole of Australia such questions as the basic wage and 
tlie standard working week, to decide what are Federal and what are State 
disputes, to settle the scope of the jurisdiction of Federal and State Courte,' 
and act as a Court of Appeal from inferior Courts. Its decision is to be 
supreme. 

Defence. 

Army, 

The principle of the defence policy of Australia is the universal com- 
j)ulsory training of a Citizen Army. Following upon tlie experience of the 
AVar, some modifications of the former defence organisation, and of the 
sclieme of training, will be made, but the principle ^of universal training 
will be adhered to. Permanent troops will be piaintaincd only in such 
numbers as are necessary to administer and instruct the Citizen Forces. 
The army to be raised is composed of 2 light horse divisions, 4 complete 
divisions, 3 mixed brigades, which in certain circumstances will be capable 
of union with a fifth division. These divisions are supplemented by the 
proportion of ‘extra divisional units,’ which war has shown to be necessary 
and of which the Commonwealth is, at the time, capable. The Divisional 
Commander is to have complete responsibility for the preparation for war of 
the forces under his command. An area is allotted to him and a personnel 
provided as the fixed machinery of the unit. The Military Board, with full 
respoijsibility for control and administration, will be retained. The Council 
of Defence will deal with policy and insure its continuity, and will co- 
ordinate the requirements of the sea, air, and land. The trainee who served 
in the Australian Imperial Force is exempted from further training, but 
members of that Force may join the new forces, in their old units, becoming 
the foundation upon which the scheme is built. Facilities are given to these 
men to fill positions in the commissioned and non-commissioned ranks. 

The training of the junior cadets is mainly of a pliysical and recreational 
nature, aiming at the physical development of the youth. The yCuth of 
17 or 18 years of age is given an advanced degree of physical and recreational 
training, and is also prepared for graduation to the Citizen Force. Under 
the proposed scheme the period of training in the Citizen Forces will be 
reduced from 7 years to 4 years, though the number of days’ training will bo 
inci'eased. In the first year with the Citizen Forces the trainee is required 
to give 10 weeks, and in the following three years 16 days annually. At the 
end of that period, t.e., in his twenty-second year, he will be freed from 
training, but for a further periocf of four years he will be required to register. 

An arsenal has been established, which will be more in the form of a 
munition supply branch aiming at insuring the supply of war needs through 
Australian trade rather than that Government-owned factories shall be- 
designed on a scale necessary for the purpose. Properly situated mobilisation 
stores are being provided. 
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Rifle Clubs . — Maintenance of rifle clubs as a military reserve is no longer 
deemed necessary. The Government, however, have decided to subsidise 
rifli clubs to the extent of 50,OOOiJ. per annum, and in addition to supply 
ammunition to tlie value of 80,000^. The grant is administered by the 
Civil BrancJi of the Defence Department, and the conditions under which 
the money is to be spent and the details of fature administration will be 
settled in consultation with the Council of Rifle Associations and Clubs. 

The military forces of the Commonwealth on December 31, 1920, were : — 


i 

District and State 

Perma- 

nent 

Area 

Officers 

Citizen 

jsoldiers 

1 Rifle 
j clubs 

Senior 
Cadets j 

Reserve of 
Officers and 
unattached 
list. 

1 Others 

Total 

Central Administration 

393 

— 

j 

i __ 

1 

1 

1 

893 

Ist (Queensland . 

808 

28 

16.069 i 11,973 

13,221 

468 

118 

42,250 

2nd New South Wales 

889 

86 

40,320 

1 16,245 i 

37,230 

803 ! 

196 

95,168 

Srd Victoria 

! 1,010 

89 

33,478 

14,231 1 

28,811 

2,862 

1 no 

80,631 

4th South Australia . 

i ISO 

24 

11,4.34 

4,892 

9,933 

620 

1 31 

27,129 

6th Western Australia i 

! 225 

10 

4,760 

6,590 ! 

6,186 

643 

I 257 

18,601 

Cbh Tasmania . 

154 

_7_ 

1 4,526 ; 

3,861 

3,569 1 

256 

1 SO 

12,403 

Total . . 1 

3,178 

144 

110,577 

67,797 

98,960 

6,148 

1 741 

270,536 


Navy, 

Vi 

Sydney is a first* classmaval station, and the headquarters of the British 
fleet in Australasia. The Naval Agreement Act of 1903 (for 10 years) provided 
that the Naval Force on the Australian Station should consist of not less than 
one armoured cruiser, first-class, two second-class cruisers, four third-class 
cruisers, four sloops, and of a Royal Naval Reserve of 25 ofiicers and 700 sea- 
men and stokers. The base of this force should be the ports of Australia and 
New Zealand, and their sphere of operations the waters of the Australia, China, 
and East India Stations. They were officered by officers of the Royal Navy 
and Royal Naval Reserve. Eight nominations for naval cadetships were to 
be given annually to the Commonwealth, and two to New Zealand. 
An annual charge of 200,000^. was to be paid to the Imperial Government by 
the Commonwealth, and 40,000^. by New Zealand. These payments con- 
tinued till 1912-13, when the larger obligation of fleet-building was accepted 
by the Commonwealth, with maintenance of its own vessels. 

On December 31, 1920, the naval forces of the Commonwealth were as 
follows: — Permanent naval forces (sea-going), 4,666; cadet midshipmen 
under training, 96 ; boys under training, 188 ; Royal Australian Naval 
Brigade, 6,402 ; R.N. Reserve (sea going), 38 ; total, 11,340. The Imperial 
Government have presented to the Commonwealth a number of vessels, 
destroyers, submarines, and sloops, as addition to the permanent force 
became necessary. The naval estimates for 1921-22 were 2,265,438^. 

The policy of the Commonwealth is to make Australia self-defending. Having accepted 
the position that a fuller Imperial partnersiiip ia necessary for the future security of the 
Empire, and that a definite place in the Pacific has been allotted to Auatralia, the Goyem<^ 
ment agreed in 1911 to furnish an Auatrallhn Fleet Unit, upon which King George 
eonferr^ the title of ‘Royal Australian Navy.* The ships and vessels of the Royal 
Australian Navy are named in the British lists. «They are the battle -cruiser, Australia, 
and the light-cruisers, Adelaide. Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Pioneer, and Encounter. In 
addition are the following ;—tne flotilla leader Aneac (1917), 1,660 tons, 84 knots, 4 4in. 
CUDS ; ‘ river class ’ destroyers, Buon, Parramatta, Swan, Torrent, Warrego, and Yarra 
(1910-151, 700 tons, 27 knots ; ' S ’ class, Stalwart, Sueeett, Swordsman, Tasmania, Tattog, 
(1918-19), 1,076 tons, 86 knots ; submarines. J1 to J7 (1916-17), surface displacement, 1,170 
tims, 19 knots : submerged diaplacement, 1900 tons, 9| knots. The Australian Navy alio 
includes four sloops and a few old vessels of practically no value. 
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. Air Forces. 

A combined Naval and Military Air Corps, organised under a Board 
composed of flying, equipment, and finance officers has been established. 
This organisation will facilitate an all-round training of personnel in 
naval and military flying, and focus the results of the experience to be 
gained in the development of a combined service. For the present it is 
proposed to establish the following units : —Headquarters, Australian Air 
Corps (including representatign in London) ; three station headquarters, with 
land, buildings, store and repair fifcilities ; one central flying school ; one 
aircraft dep6t ; one squadron of flying boats ; one squadron of ships’ sea- 
planes ; one squadron torpedo carriers ; two fighting squadrons ; and two 
corps reconnaissance squadrons. There will be both permanent and citizen 
force units. The permanent units will be required for service with the fleet, 
for s(juadrons so isolated that citizen personnel cannot be utilised, and for 
training squadrons. Tlio Minister will be assisted by a representative War 
Council, which will include officers of the Navy, Army, and Air Board, and 
an independent controller of civil aviation. It is proposed to use the 
permanent section of the military air force largely in surveying and other 
necessary work, and in arranging routes in Australia which will eventually 
be used lor the purposes of commercial aviation. The organisation of Naval 
Defence units has been suspended for the present. 

Production. 

Up to the year 1919, 801,958,862 acres, repicsAiting 42*13 per cent, of 
the total area of the Australian Commonwealth, were either unoccupied or 
occupied by the Crown ; only 5*68 per cent, had been actually alienated 
(108,088,411 acres) ; 2*94 per cent. (56,009,047 acres) was in course of 
alienation ; and 49*26 per cent. (937,675,530 acres) was hold under the 
various forms of leases and licenses. 

The area under crops (distinguishing the principal crops) in the Common- 
wealth, and the yield m 1919-20, were as follows : — • 


Crops 

Total acreage 

Total yield 

Yield per acre 


Acres 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Wheat 

6.419.000 

1.069.000 

45,970,000 

7T6 

Oats 

12,659,000 

11*75 

Barley ..... 

267,000 

4,288,000 

16-04 

Maize ..... 

265,000 

6,764.000 

Tons 

25*48 

Tons 

Hay 

3,127,000 

2,989,000 

0-96 

Potatoes .... 

114,000 

294,000 

2-68 

Sugar-cane .... 

159,000 

1,350,000 

15*05 3 

Beet Sugar .... 

1,000 

13,000 1 
Grapes (tons) 

12T1 

Vineyards . . . j 

73,000 

189,0008 

2-343 

Gallons 

Gallons 

Wine 

— 

7.649,000 

233-33^ 

Orchards and Fruit Gardens 

i 

272,000 

• 

1 J85, 819,000 

£21 8tf. Od. 


I Beets worked. The sugar manufactured was 1,551 tons. 

Tons per acre of productive crops. ^ Including 52,530 tons for wine from 

82,783 acres of productive vines. ^ Gallons per acre of productive vines. 


The total area under all crops in 1919-20 was 13,299,000 acres. The 
total value of agricultural production in the same year was 72,233,000/. Of 
Australia’s total forest area of 92,600,000 acres, 17,670,000 aores have been 
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specially reserved for timber. Wheat acreage 1920-21, 9,056,000 ; 

yield, 144,244,000 bushels. The total sugar crop of 1919-SO was 173,000 
toiks ; and the estimated yield for 1920-21 is 280,000 toes. 

At or about the end of 1919 there were in the Commonwealth 2,421,000 
horses, 12,711,000 cattle, 76,554,000 sheep, and 696,000 pigs. 

The production of wool in 1919-20 amounted to 663,249,000 lbs., valued 
at 42,835,000^., and the exports to 552,334,000 lbs. greasy, valued at 
38,416,OOOZ., and 91,051,000 lbs. scoured and tops, valued at 12,127,0007. 
The exports of tallow amounted in valve to 2,883,0007. ; of sheepskins to 
2,599,0007. ; and of frozen meat to 9,031,0007. The butter produced in 
season 1919-20 amounted to 165,648,791 lbs., and 39,006,000 lbs., valued at 
3,304,0007., were exported during that period. 

The mineral output was valued as follows in 1918 and 1919 : — 


- 1 

1918 

1919 |j 

ll 

- 

1913 

1919 

i 

Gold . . . : 

Silver and Lead 
Copper 

Tin • 

£ 

5.408.000 

6.105.000 i 

1.405.000 ! 

1.432.000 1 

£ !! 

1 5,455,000 il 

1 1,922,000 1' 

! 1,892,090 . 
1,050,000 

Coal . . , 

Other Minerals 

£ 

0,124,000 

2,022,000 

£ 

■■ 6,761,000 
i 2,645,000 

Total . . j 

26,256,000 

19,725,000 


The total mineral production up to the end of 1919 was valued at 
977,399,0007. ; of this ^ount 699,992,0007. was the value of gold. Gold 
production, 1919, 1,068,102 oz. ; 1920, 943,190 oz. 

Statistics of the manufacturing industries in the Commonwealth in 1919-20 
are given as follows: — Number of establishments, 16,291 ; hands employed, 
376,734 ; salaiies and wages xiaid, 62,116,0007. ; value of plant and machinery, 
land and buildings, 113,017,0007.; value of materials used, 187,723,0007.; 
value added by manuracturo, 104,814,0007. ; value of output, 292,537,0007. 

The estimated value of the products of the Commonwealth in 1916, 1917, 
1918 and 1919-20 were : — 


- 

1 

1916 j 

1917 

1918 

1919-20 


Thous. £ ' 

Thous. £ 

Thous. £ 

Thous. £ 

Agriculture 

60,207 ! 

67,967 

68,080 

72,231 

Pastoral .... 
Dairying, Poultry and Beo 

80,039 1 

1 

93,435 

98,297 

109,062 

fanning .... 

20,949 

31,326 

83,738 1 

88,830 

19,725 

Forests and Fisheries 

5,505 1 

5,523 

7,137 

Mining .... 
Manufacturing 

28,606 

25,581 

! 26,156 1 

10,170 

64,205 i 

69,797 

1 75,261 ^ 

98,162 

ToUl . 

'i 

270,411 1 

283,629 

298,669 

348,183 


A Commonwealth Bureau of Commerce and Industry was established 
in 1919 to organise the country’s r^ources, and frame a policy for the 
expansion of trade, improvement of methods, and establishment of new 
industries. « 


Commeroo. 

Throughout the Commonwealth there are uniform customs duties, and 
trade between the States is free. For 1920-21, the net revenue collected 
from customs duties amounted to 21,783,8327. 
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The following table shows for 6 years the value of the importe and exports 
(merchandise, bullion, and specie) into or from the Australian Common- 
wealth from or into cc*untries outside the Commonwealth. , 


Years 

ended June 30 


1913* 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 


Imports ’ 


£ 

79,749,653 

76,228,679 

62,334,449 

102,385,159 

98,974,292 

163,333,504 


Australian 

Produce 

’ 76,1^,147 
95,039,973 
78,448,915 
106,026,801 
144,569,324 
126,642,682 


Exports 


Other Produce 


£ 

3,433,622 

2,915,509 

2,980,306 

7,937,175 

5,254,185 

5,386,698 


Total 


£ 

78,571,769 

97,955,482 

81,429,221 

113,963,976 

149,823,509 

132,029,380 


1 Excluding ships’ stores. 2 Calendar year. 

The value of goods imported represents the amount on which duty is payable 
or would be payable if the duty were ad valorem. The value of goods subject 
to duty is taken to bo tho fair market value in the principal markets of the 
country wlieiico the same wore exported, with an addition of 10 per cent, to 
such market value. 

The Customs Tariff Act of 1920 provides for preference to goods produced 
in and shipped from the United Kingdom to Austplifi as against the goods 
of other countries, and for reciprocal tariff agreements with other countries. 
It also affords a larger measure of protection to Australian industries than 
previous tariffs. 

The value of goods exported is the value in the principal markets of the 
Commonwealth in the usual and ordinary commercial acceptation of the term. 

More important imports and exports in 1920-21 


Imports 

Value 

Exports 

Value 


£ 


£ 

Textiles— 


Wool . * . . . 

33,774,000 

Yarns, woollen . 

1,666,000 

Wheat .... 

34,473,000 

All other 

702,000 

Flour 

4,845,000 

Apparel (including boots) . 

8,002,000 

Skins and hides . 

3,444,000 

105,000 

Bags and sacks 

6,219,000 

Tinned meat 

Cotton piece goods . 

15,593,000 

Butter 

11,067,000 

Other textiles . 

20,051,000 

Lead— pig .... 

706,000 

Manufactures of metal— 

Beef ..... 

8,927,000 

Agricultural machinery, Ac. 

919,000 

Copper, ingots, and bar . 

2,418,000 

Other machinery 

9,071,000 

Leather and manufactures 

1,094,000 

Iron and steel— plate and 

Tallow .... 

1,360,000 

sheet .... 

4,973,000 

Silver 

165,000 

Tinned plates . 

3,715,000 

Jams and Jellies . 

550,000 

Vehicles and parts 

6,975,000 

Manufactures of meial 

1,259,000 

Other manufactures of 

Mutton and Lamb 

1,579,000 

metal .... 

14,133,000 ^ 

Dry Chemicals & fertilisers 

1,044,000 

Paper and paper boards . 

7,076,000 

Milk 

2,180,000 

Drugs, chemicals, and 

• 

Tin ingots .... 

482,000 

fertilizers 

5,583,000 

Coal 

2,239,000 

Oils and waxes . 

Tobacco .... 
Alcoholic liquors 

Sugar .... 

8.426.000 

3.617.000 

2.003.000 

6.560.000 

Zinc concentrates 

228,000 

1 ' ■ 

1 , 
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The total imports and exports of bullion and specie in three years were : — 

Imports Exports 

S £> 

1918- 19 .... r, on, 039 9,190,203 

1919- 20 .... 46,086 6,684,216 

1920- 21 20,143 5,465,078 

Distribution of external trade 1919-20 : — 


From or to 

In%)orts 

Exports 



Australian 

! Total 

United Kingdom 

British Possessions .... 

£ 

43,112,670 

16,294,792 

M 

79,546,125 

24,759,642 

£ 

80,784,096 

27,849,986 

Total British 

Foreign countries ... . i 

59,407,462 

39,566,830 

104,305,767 

40,263,557 

108,634,032 

41,169,477 

Total . . . j 

98,974,292 

144,569,824 

149,823,509 


Trade with the more important countries, 1918-19 and 1919-20 : — 


Prom or to 

Imports 

(1918-19) 

Imports 

(1919-20) 

Exports 

(1918-19) 

Exports 

(1919-20) 

* . 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

United Kingdom . 

87,971,346 

43,112,670 

61,603,958 

80,784,096 

Canada 

2,283,978 

2,640,383 

891,529 

312,452 

New Zealand .... 

2,420,724 

2,392,560 

4,156, K60 

7,743,744 

India ..... 

7,558,858 

4,507,602 

7,741,081 

2,489,935 

Ceylon 

1,628,989 

1,676, >-71 

048,426 

354,810 

South Afi lean Union 

5,779,795 

669,653 

2,847,367 

3,044,351 

Java. 

1,819,186 

6,405,452 

2,277,887 

2,619,995 

Belgium 

725 

170,588 

104,890 

4,263,608 

France 

I 144,544 

310.280 

1,046,182 

6,671,878 

Germany .... 

2, .856 

3,085 

1,608 

16,520 

U.S. America .... 

27,930,085 

23,768,030 

9,009,426 

11,129,937 

Japan . ... 

8,281,439 

4,262,000 

3,846,951 

7,229,501 

Russia 

31 

1,263 

2,069 

3,785 

Italy 

165,970 

399,407 

i 

1,724,801 

3,771,544 


Share of the States in Foreign Coipmerce, 1920-21 


- 

Imports 

Exports 1 

N.S. Wales .... 

Victoria 

Queensland .... 

S. Australia .... 

W. Australia .... 

Tasmania 

Northern Territory . 

£ 

72,233,598 

67,382,664 

11,828,872 

12.383,407 

7,219.600 

2,264,908 

I 20,666 

& 

62,558,276 

34,699,469 

15,276,449 

17,703,970 

10,447,451 

1,829,583 

4,182 

Total .... 

' 163,888,604 | 

1 

132,029,880 


1 In this table the value of goods sent from one State of the Commonwealth to another 
State thereof for transhipment abroad has been referred to the State from which the 
goods were finally despatched. 

The following table shows the total and principal imports (consignments) 
into the United Kingdom from, and total and principal exports from the 
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UDited Kingdom to, the Commonwealth in recent years, according to the 
British Board of Trade Returns : — 

t • 


- 

1913 

(pre-war) 

1919 

1920 

Importt from Commonwealth — 

Thousand £ 

Thousand £ 

Thousand £ 

Butter 

3,211 

5,251 

3,282 

Wheat 

4,427 

13,624 

18,636 

Wheatmeal and Flour . 

188 

2,290 

2,320 

Beef, frozen . . . . 

f 2,184 

2,488 

3,522 

Mutton, frozen .... 

3,128 

3,008 

9,081 

Rabbits, frozen .... 

571 

558 

1,581 

Meat Extracts, etc. 

1,134 

3,976 

1,823 

Sheep skins 

920 

3,491 

2,222 

Tallow 

1,557 

2,008 

1,258 

Wool 

12,301 

57,522 

51,702 

Leather 

430 

2,409 

1,060 

Copper 

1,515 

1,907 

2,51'0 

Lead 

1,.308 

2,870 

2,288 

Apples 

296 

369 

911 

Total of all imports 

Exports {British produce) to 

Commonwealth — 

38,065 

111,404 

112,288 

Spirits 

802 

419 

1,240 

Apparel 

2,666 

551 

1,129 

2,774 

Chemical manufactures . 

586 

1,395 

Cotton manufactures 

4,345 

6,237 

16,451 

Machinery 

2,127 

1,315 

2,685 

Iron and steel manufactures . 

6,531 

5,3»8 

10,334 

Paper 

731 

• 210 

1,583 

Linen manufactures 

651 

617 

1,869 

Motor cars and cycles . 

751 

228 

1,060 

Woollen yams .... 

227 

557 

1,271 

Woollen goods .... 

2,170 

2,019 

7,969 

Arms, ammunition, etc. 

1,061 

552 

975 

Books 

600 

463 

*784 

Total, all British exports 

34,471 

26,306 

62,574 

5,772 

Total foreign and colonial produce . 

8,858 

1,492 


The quantities of wheat, wool, and meat imported from Australia into the 
United Kingdom in five years were : — 


- 

1913 

(pre-war) 

1917 

1918 

1 1919 

1920 

Wheat , . . cwt. 

Wool (sheep’s or lamb's) , 
lbs. 1 

Beef, frozen . . cwt. 

Mutton, frozen . cwt. 

10,126,658 

265,078,480 

1,347,464 

1,665,869 

9,243,700 

338,225,043 

1,107,704 

496,114 

2,013,700 

204,756,585 

647,660 

26,163 

14,952,700 

587,557,420 

622,318 

758,579 

19,966,100 

508,578,800 

842,477 

2,258,084 


Shipping and Navigation. 

Number and net tonnage of the registered vessels : — 


Years 

1 Sailing 

Steam 

Total 

No. 

Tonnage 

1 No. 

1 Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

1913 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

! 1,699 
1,338 
1,307 
1,280 
1,235 
1,183 

116,268 
63,061 
47,628 
46,949 
! 44,255 

! 40,166 

1J72 

inro 

1,140 

1,108 

1,082 

1,064 

319,878 

349,087 

341,874 

323,206 

313,482 

806,004 

2,771 

2,608 

2,447 

2,388 

2,317 

2,247 

436,136 

402,138 

389,502 

370,164 

367,887 

345,169 
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Ofbar^es, hulks, dredgcB, etc., not self-propelled, there were in 1915, 277 with a ton- 
nage of C8,771 ; in 1916, 270 with a tonnage of 68,232 ; in 1917, 259 with a tonnage of 
65,772 : In 1918, 251 with a tonnage of 62,264 ; in 1919, 242 with a tonnage of 59,793 ; and in 
1920, 236 with a tonnage of 59,360. 

Vessels engaged in ororsea trade, entered and cleared, with cargo and in 
ballast : — 



1 Entered 

( Cleared 

! Total 

Years 

Number 

.Tons 

Number 

Tons 1 

1 . 

Number 

1 Tons 

1913 

1 2,014 

5,371,531 

1,971 

5,230,417 

3,985 

! 10,601,948 

1916-16 

1,654 

4,269,484 

1,670 

4,268,838 | 

3,324 

! 8,538,322 

1916-17 

1,486 

3,851,292 

1,500 

3,843,150 i 

2,986 

7,694,442 

1917-18 

1,079 

2,456,757 

1,118 

2,574,993 ! 

2,197 

5,031,750 

1918-19 

1,350 

1,476 

I 3,239,060 
4,041,544 

1,264 

2,941,426 i 

2,614 

6,180,486 

1919-20 

1,505 

4,044,963 1 

2,981 

8,086,507 


Nationality of vessels entered and cleared, 1919-20 : — 



Entered 

Cleared 


Number 

Tons 

Number 

Tons 

Australian . . . . 

260 

395,865 

284 

396,201 

New Zealand .... 

117 

147,585 

122 

152^604 

Other British .... 

670 

2,600,225 

671 

2,600'617 

French 

03 

181,899 

91 

16?; 905 

United Statc.s .... 

126 

192,805 

119 

183,725 

Norwegian . . . ' 

16 

39,760 

24 

54,424 

Dutch 1 

20 

70,966 

28 

76,223 

Japanese i 

130 

307,896 

t 

129 

305,640 


Tonnage of vessels entered at the principal ports in 1919-20 : — 



From oversea countries 




Ports 

Direct 

Fid 

other Com- 
monwealth 
ports 

Interstate 

Local 1 

Total 

Sydney 

Melbourne 

- - 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

824,460 

1,637,423 

1,460,889 

1,990,612 

5,803,384 

477,169 

1,438,526 

1,912,218 

3,126,C04 1 

6,593, 9(W 

Brisbane 

117,232 

545,285 

624,971 

245,814 

1,433,302 

Adelaide 

1 418,844 

736,310 

1,029,494 

! — 2 

2,184,648 

Albany .... 

97,697 

6,283 

292,691 

30,361 

427,032 

Fremantle . 

j l,0f)4,065 

68,058 

1,0^8,956 

101,695 

2,252,774 

Hobart . . . 1 

I 50,253 

140,145 

136,584 

14,024 

341,006 


1 From other ports in th^ same State, 

2 No record. 


From the beginning of the war down to the middle of 1919 the Common- 
wealth Government spent over 10 millions sterling on the acquisition of 
vessels for Australian requirements. Not all these vessels were completed by 
that date. Further programmes of construction have also been undertaken. 
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Communications. 

Government Railways for the year ending June 30, 1921 * : — • 


State or Federal 


N.S. Wales . 

Victoria . 

Queensland , 

S. Australia . 

Western Australia . 

Tasmania 
Federal 

Trans- Australian 
Oodnadatta . 

B’ederal Territory 
N. Territory 

Total . 

The figures for cost of construction and Federal Railways are for year 1919-20. 

In 1912 the building of the tra ns- Australian railway from Port Augusta 
in South Australia to Kalgoorlie in Western Australia was commenced, 
and was opened in November 1917, the length beigg f,051 miles. A trans- 
continental railway from noith to south, also over 1,000 miles in length, is 
under consideration. 

In Victoria a scheme for the electrification of the railways is being 
carried out ; about 42 miles of suburban lines have been electrified. Electric 
railways are also to be constructed in Sydney. 

The State railway gauge is : — In N.S. Wales, 4ft. SJin. (40 miles, 
3ft. 6in.) ; in Victoria, 5ft. 3in. (122 miles, 2ft. 6in.) ; in Queensland, 3ft. 6in. 
(30 miles, 2ft. Oin.) ; in South Australia, 5ft. Sin. for 1,124 miles, the rest, 
3ft. 6in. ; in W. Australia, 3ft. fiin. ; and in Tasmania, 8ft. 6in. (24 miles, 
2ft. Oin.). Of the Federal lines, the gauge of the Tra ns- Australian and 
Federal Territory is 4ft. SJin. ; and that of the Oodnadatta and Northern 
Territory is 3ft. 6in. A commission has recommended a uniform 4ft. 8Jin. 
gauge, and this has been accepted in principle. Stops are being taken to 
begin the conversion. 

Private railways in Commonwealth, open for general traffic, 1920, 968 
miles ; not open for general traffic, 1,841 miles. 

Postal and telegraph business, year ended June 30, 1920 : number of 
Post and Receiving Offices, 8,292 ; letters and cards received and despatched, 
683,459,344; newspapers, books, and circulars, 131,085,136; parcels, 
5,935,726 : packets, 41,754,311 ; registered articles, 6,008,207 ; telegrams and 
cablegrams, 23,729,516. Receipts, 1919-20 : Post Office, 3,258,769/. ; tele* 
graphs and telephones, 3,473,827/. Expenses: Po.st Office, telegraphs and 
telephones, 6,244,142/. (including interest on transferred properties). 

Wireless telegraphy stations are ifi operation in all the state capitals, and 
in certain other places. 

Money and Credit. 

On January 20, 1913, the Commonwealth Bank was opened at Sydney, 
Branches have been opened at the other State capitals, also at TowtiSVillc, 
Canberra, London, and several country centres. Deposits (general and 
savings bank) at June 30, 1921, were 70,705,876/, The bank started without 

2 B 2 


Miles 

Open 

Cost of Con- 
struction & 
Equipment! 

Passengers 

carried 


• ^ . 

Number 

5,043 

70,318,917« 

120,736,000 

4,237 

58,287,807 

134,046 000 

5,752 

40,005,868 

27,735,000 

2,333 

19,105,510 

23,788,000 

3,638 

18,062,354 

17,732,000 

020 ! 

1 

5,240,276 

2,688,000 j 

1,051 ' 

7,053,900 

23,000 ! 

i ^78 1 

2,282,934 

56,000 : 

' ^ 

48,144 


i • 190 ! 

1,700,032 

5,000 

23,295 

231,115,732 

326,808,000 j 


Goods and 
Live 
Stock 
carried 

Gross 

Receipts 

Working 

Expenses 

Tons 

15,5G3,(X)0 

7.673.000 

3.868.000 

2.682.000 
2,604,000 

672,000 

£ 

14,267,000 
0,706,000 
5,270,000 
2, 042, WO 
* 2,720,000 
600,000 

£ 

11,083,000 

7.835.000 

5.040.000 

2.655.000 

2.422.000 
470,000 

54.000 

05.000 ; 
5,000 ! 

23.000 

213,000 

75,000 

600 

i 27,000 

266,000 

112.000 

800 

40,000 

33,139,000^35,919,600 

I 

29,887,800 
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capital, and began to make profits in 191344. At June 1921 the accumulated 
profits held at credit of reserve funds amounted to 3,451^36.57. 

IChere are, besides, 20 private banks trading in the Commonwealth. Tlieir 
paid-up capital on June 30 1920, was 40,261,9257., and the amount of 
reserved profits 22,481,9507. 

The following table shows the total liabilities in Banks trading in the 
Commonwealth, in the quarter ended June 30, for 5 years ; — 


Year 

N.S.W. 

Victoria 

QueensVd. 

1 

S. Aust. 

1 ! 

W. Ausi. Tasmania; N. Ter. 

! 

C’ wealth. 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 
19*20 

£ 

82,783,461 

86,249,402 

68,980,632 

97,749,443 

106,008,801 

£ 

60,304,439 

66,300,657 

70,055,515 

80,249,180 

88,514,242 

£ 

26,687,572 

80,245,060 

35,422,457 

86,824,944 

83,869,701 

£ 

14,245,283 

16,419,981 

19,297,913 

24,510,544 

23,186,807 

£ ! £ ^ £ 
8,453,206 6,187,521! 239,619 
8,771,830, 6,ll0,942i .877,194 
10,141,250 6,917,1251 394,042 
11,081,495 6,851, 007i 867,395 
12,972,185 7,805,053^ 344,643 

£ 

198,851,101 

1214,637,5751 

231,208,934 

,257,034,008 

'272,701,552 


1 Including Papua, 162,5091. 


The deposits were 209,293,0007. in 1917 ; 224,767,0007. in 1918 ; 
249,058,0007. in 1919 ; 265,628,900 in 1920 ; 282,550,0007. in 1921. 

The total number of depositoi-s in the Savings Banks in the Commonwealtli 
on March 31, 1921, was 3,217,711, and the amount on deposit, 145,420,4497. 

There are 3 mints in the Commonwealth, at 'Sydney (opened 1855), 
Melbourne (1872), and Perth (1899). Besides issuing gold coin in the shape 
of sovereigns and half-so's^jreigns they also issue gold bullion, partly for the 
use of local manufacturers (jewellers and dentists), and partly for export, 
India taking annually a considerable quantity of gold cast into 10-oz. bars. 
The issues during 1919 are shown in the following table : — 


Mint 

Coin 

Bullion 

Total 

Sovereigns ^ 

Half- 

Sovereigns 

Total 

Sydney 

Melbourne . 

Perth .... 

£ 

1,835,000 , 
514,257 
2,995,216 1 

£ 

66,786 

£ 

1,835,000 

514,257 

8,062,002 

£ 

117,001 

239,848 

186,081 

£ 

1,952,001 

754,105 

8,238,083 

ToUl . 

5,344,473 j 

' 56,786 

5,401,259 

542,930 

5,944,189 


Australian notes, authorised by the Australian Notes Act, began to appear in circulation 
in December, 1910, and for the first half of the year 1911 circulated side by side with 
ordinary bank notes. By the end of 1911 the bank notes were withdrawn. 

On September 26, 1921, notes issued by the Commonwealth and unredeemed amounted 
to 56,640,2061. Of this total 1,0001. notes accounted for 22,842,000^., 11. notes, 14,472,7001., 
and 61, notes, 9,764,0951. The amount of gold held in reserve on that date was 23,531,4597., 
representing 41*62 per cent, of the liability. 


Norfolk Island, 29* S. latitude, 168“ B. longitude, area 18 square miles, population 
(1911) 985 (668 males and 417 females). The island was formerly part of the Colony of 
New South Wales and then of Van Diemen's Lana. It has been a distinct settlement 
since 1866, and under an Order-in-Council of 1900 was governed by the Governor of New 
South Wales ; but from July 1, 1914, the affairs of the island have been administered by 
the Commonwealth Government. In 1917-18 the Imports (mostly from the Commonwealth 
and New Zealand) were valued at 12.7861., and the exports, 6,4607. To encourage the 
development of the fish industry the Commonwealth Government has granted an annuity 
of 1,0007. for three years to those engaged In the trade. 
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Books of Referenee eonoerning' the Commonwealth of 
Australia. 

1. Official Ptjblicatioks, 

Bach of the States publishes an Annual Year Book or Statistical Register, as well as 
Annual Reports of the various administrative, industrial, educational, and other 
departments. 

The following official publications dealing with the Commonwealth have been prepared 
by Mr. G. H. Knibbs, O.M.O., F.S.S., F. B. A. 8., Commonwealth Statistician 
Official Year Book of the (5ommoEirealth of Australia. Annual. 

Ti-ade, Customs and Excise Revenue of the Commonwealth. Annual. 

Summary of Commonwealth Statistics of Transport and Communication. Biennial. 
Summary of Australian Statistics. Monthly to 1917 ; since quarterly. 

Summary of Australian Financial Statistics. Biennial. 

Summary of Commonwealth Production Statistics. Annual. 

Social Statistics. Biennial. 

Population and Vital Statistics of the Commonwealth and Commonwealth Demo- 
graphy. Annual. 

Commonwealth Statistical Digest. Annual. 

Determination of Population of Australia, 1900-0d. 

Bertillon Classification of Causes of Death. First translation issned in 1907 ; 
revised edition issued in 1911. To be issned decennially. 

Prices, Purchasing Power of Money, Wages, Trade Union.s, Unemployment, and 
General Industrial Conditions. Annual. 

Census Report and Bulletins (1911 Census). 

The Commonwealth of Australia. Federal Handbook of the British Association 
for the Advancement of f''cience, 1914. 

The Australian Commonwealth ; its Resources and Production. Annual. 

Colonial Office List. Published annually. London. • 

Report on Economic and Commercial Situation. Loinion (Department of Overseas 
Trade), 1921. 

Statistical Abstract for the British Empire. Annual (Board of Trade). London. 
Statistical Abstract for the British Self-governing Dominions, Crown Colonies, Ac. 
Annual. (Board of Trade.) London. 

Our Commonwealth; A Handbook of the Australian Commonwealth Constitution 
By the Hon. A. Bruce Smith, K.C. Sydney, 1904. 

The Beginnings of Government in Australia. Government Printer, Sydney. 

Historical Records of Australia. Library Committee of the Commonwealth Parlia- 
ment. Sydney. Vol. I.-XIIL, commenced 1914. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Aekermann (Jessie), Australia from a Woman's Point of View. London, 1913. 

Athinsoir, Meredith (ed ), Australia; Economic and Political Studies by various writers. 
Melbourne and London, 1920. 

Australian Association for the Advancement of Science. Annual reports. 

Brady (E. J.)., Australia Unlimited. Melbourne, 1918. 

British Immigration League of Annual Reports. 

Bryant, (J.) The Story of Australia for Boys and Girls. London, 1920. 

Bullen (F. T.), Advance Australia, London, 1907. 

Chapman {F.), Australian Fossils. Sydney,, 1914. 

Clark (A, T.), Australian Constitutional Law. Melbourne, 1905. 

Clark (V. S.), The Labour Movement in Australasia. London, 1906. 

Coghlan (Sir T. A.), Labour and Industry in Australia. London, 1918. 

Collingridge (Geo.), First Discovery of Australia and New Guinea. Sydney, 1908. 

Cramp (K. K.), State and Federal Constitution of Australia, Sydney, 1913. 

D'Aunet (B.), L’Aurore Australie. Paris, 1907. 

Dilke (Sir Charles Wentworth, Bart., M.P.), Greater Britain : a Record of Travel in 
English-Speaking Countries in 1866 and 1867. New edit. London, 1886.-— Problems of 
Greater Britain. 2 vols. London, 1890. 

Evatt (H. R.), Federalism in Australia^ Sydney and London, 1918. 

Favene (B.), Explorers of Australia. Melbourne, 1908. 

Fiichett (Dr. W. H.), The New Wmid of the South ;~l. Australia in the Making.— 
II. The Romance of Australian History. London, 1918. 

Fox (Frank), Australia (Peeps at Many Lands). London, 1911. 

Fraser (J, Foster), Australia : The Making of a Nation. London, 1910. 

Froude(J. A.), Oceana; or, England and her Colonies. London, 1886. 

Gaf/ ( Florence) In Praise of Australia, London, 1912 
Giles (E.), Australia Twice Traversed. 2 vols. London, 1890. 

Gordon and Ooteh^ Australian Handbook. Annual. London. 
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Gregory (J. M.)* The Dead Heart of Axistralia. London^ I906.-O Australia and New 
Zealand, in Stanford’s Compendium of Geography and Travel. London, 1907.— Australia. 
Cambridge, 1916. 

»rtfw(E. and M. S.), Rambles in Australia. London, 1916. 

Quil/oyle(W R.), Australian Plants. Melbourne, 1911, 

Qullett (H. S.), The Opportunity of Australia. London, 1914. 

HarrU (W. K.), Out back in Australia. Letchworth, 1919. 

Hawkesworth (A.) Australasian Sheep and Wool. 8rd edition. Sydney, 1911. 

Heaton (H.), Modern Economic History (with special reference to Australia). 
Melbourne, 1921. 

Howiit (A. W.), The Native Tribes of South-East Aurtralia. London, 1904. 
yrtcfc (R. L.), Northmost Australia. London,' 1921. 

Jenke (E.), History of the Australasian Colonies to 1911. (3rd ed.) Cambridge, 1912. 
Johns (Fred), Australasia's Prominent Peojde. London, 1914, 

Johnston (Sir U.), Pioneers in Australia. London, 1913. 

(A. W.), History of Australasia. 7th edition, Sydney, 1921. 

Knowles (G. S.), The Acts of the Parliament of the Commonwealth of Australia passed 
from 1901 to 1911, and in force on January 1, 1912. London, 1914. 

Leach (Dr. J. A.), An Australian Bird Book. Melbourne, 1911. 

Lee (Ido) (Mrs. C. B. Marriott), The Coming of the British to Australia, 1788-1829. 
London, 1906. 

Lewin (E.). The Commonwealth of Australia. London, 1917. 

Ltoyd (A. I).), Newest England (Australia and New Zealand). New York, 1900. 

Long (C. R.), Stories of Australian Exploration. Melbourne, editions 1903, 1906 and 

1913. 

Lucas (A. II. 8.), and Le Sou€f(W, H. D.), The Animal.s of Australia. Melbourne, 1909. 
The Birds of Australia. Melbourne, 1911. 

Mahony (D. J.) and Taylor (Dr. T. G.). Report on a Geological Reconnaissance of the 
Federal Territory, with special reference to available Building Materials. Melbourne, 1918. 
Maiden (J. H.), Critic^al Revision of the Genus Eucalyptus. Sydney, 1903-1921. 

Masson (E. R.), An Untamed Territory -tlio Northern Territory of Australia. London 
1915. 

Mills (R. C.), The Colonization of Australia. The Wakefield Experiment in Empire 
Building (1829-1S42). London, 1915. 

Monash (Lieut. -General Sir John), The Australian Victories in France in 1918. 
London, 1920. 

Moore (W. H.), The Constitution of the Commonwealth of Australia. London, 1902. 
2ud Edition, Melbourne, 1910. 

Morgan (B. H.), The Trade and Industry of Australia. London, 1909. 

Murdoch (Walter), The Australian Citizen. Melbourne, 1912. The Making of Australia. 
Melbourne, 1917. 

Murphy (H. M.), Labour and Wages in Australia. Melbourne, 1917. 

Na$h(R, L.), Australasian Joint Stock Companies’ Year-Book, Melbourne. Annual. 
Nelson (W.), Foster Fraser’s Fallacies. Sydney, 1910. 

NorthcoU (C. H.), Australian Social Development. New York, 1918. 

Onslow (S.M.), Early Records of the Macarthurs of Camden, 1789-1834. Sydney, 1914. 
Oxford Survey of the British Empire. Vol. V. Australasian Territories. London, 

1914. 

Phillips (Marion), A Colonial Autocracy. London, 1909. 

Pratt (B. A.), The State Railway Muddle in Australia. London, 1912. 

Puls ford (B.), Commerce and the Empire. London, 1908. 

Quirk (Hon. Sir John), The Legislative Powers of the Commonwealth and the States of 
Australia. Melbourne and Sydney, 1919. 

Quick (Hon. Sir J.) and Garran(B.. R.), The Annotated Constitution of the Australian 
Commonwealth. Sydney, 1901. 

Quick (Hon, Sir j.) and Groom (Hon. L. E.), The J udicial Power of the Commonwealth. 
Melbourne, 1904. 

Rankin (M.T.), Arbitration and Conciliation in Australasia, London. 1916. 

(W. P.), State Experiments in Australia and New Zealand. 2 vols. London, 

1902. 

Rogers (J. D.), Australia, in Lucas’s Historical Geography of the British Colonies, 
Oxford, 1907. 

Roughley (T. G.), Fishes of Australia and their Technology. Sydney, 1916. 

Rowland (P. F.), The New Nation. London, ♦1903. 

Busden (G. W.), History of Australia. 3 vols. Melbourne, 1908. 

Sapper (Karl), Australien nnd Ozeanien. Leipzig, 1909. 

Sargent (A. J.), Australasia: Eight Lectures (Great Britain— Colonial Office). London 
1913. 

Sehaehner (R.), Anstralien in Politlk, Wirtschaft, Kultur. 2 Vols. Jena, 1909 and 1911. 
Schuler (P, F. E.), Australia in Arms. London, 1916. 

Scott (E.), A Short History of Australia. Oxford 1916. 
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Scottish Agricultural Commissioners* Beport.^A-miruliu. Its Land, Conditions, and 
Prospects. ISdinburgh, 1911. 

Smith (H. B.), The Sheep and Wool Industry of Australasia. London, 1914. 

Spence (W. G.), Auftralia’s Awakening. Sydney, 1909.— History of the Australian 
Workers’ Union. Sydney and Melbourne, 1911. 

Spencer (Sir W.B.), and GilI«n(F. J.), The Native Tribes of Central Australia. London, 
1899 —The Northern Tribes of Central Australia. London, 1904.— Across Australia. 2 Vola. 
London, 1912.— The Native Tribes of the Northern Territory of Australia. London, 1914. 
St. Ledger (A.), Australian Socialism, London, 1909. 

Sutcliffe (J. T.), The History of Trade Unionism in Australia. Melbourne, 1921. 

Taylor (Dr. T. O.), Australia ift its Plivsiographicand Economic Aspects. Oxford, 1011. 
The Australian Environment, especially as controlled by Rainfall. Melbourne, 1918 
Australian Meteorology. Oxford, 1920. 

Thomson (R. P.), A National History of Australia, New Zealand, and the adjacent 
Islands. London, 1917. 

Tilhey (A.W.), Australasia. London, 1912. 

Turner (H. G.), First Decade of the Australian Commonwealth. London, 1911. 

Vaughan (H. M.), An Australasian Wander-Year. London, 1914. 

Wade (Sir C. G.), “Australia; Problems and Prospects. London, 1919. 

Watson (Dr. F.), Historical Records of Australia, vol. 1. Series I-XIII. Sydney, 
1913-1921. 

Wite (G.), Thirty Years in Tropical Australia. London, 1918. 

Wise (B. R.), Commonwealth of Australia. London, 1909. 2nd edition. London, 
1913.— The Making of the Australian Commonwealth (1889-1900). London, 1913. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Constitution and Oovernment. 

Now South AVales became a British Possession in 1788 ; in 1843 a 
partially elective Legi.slative Council was established, and in 1855 
responsible government was granted. The constitution is embodied in 
the consolidating Act passed in 1902. The legislative power is vested 
in a Parliament of two Houses, the first called the Legislative Council, 
and the second the Legislative Assembly. The Legislative Council 
consists of not less than twenty-one members (83 in September, 1921), 
appointed by the Crown for life. Members are not entitled to remuneration, 
but travel free on the State railways and tramways. The President receives 
an annual salary of 1,200/., and the Cliairman of Committees, 700/. One- 
fourth of the members, exclusive of the President, is necessary to form a 
quorum for the dispatch of business. The Legislative Assembly has 90 
members. Under an Act passed in 1918 Members of the Legislative 
Assembly of New South Wales are elected in accordance with the principles of 
proportional representation, and the State has been divided into electoral 
districts so arranged that those within the metropolitan and adjacent areas, 
and that containing the City of Newcastle, are represented by five, and the 
remaining districts by three- members. In all there are 24 electorates— 
9 returning five members and 15*returning three members each. Postal 
voting is permissible. Everyman or woman, being a natural born or 
naturalised British subject above 21 years of age, having resided six 
months in the Commonwealth, three months in the State, and one month 
in the electorate, is qualified as an elector. The hours of polling are from 
8 a.m. to 7 p.m., polling day being a public holiday from mid-day; under 
the liquor laws hotels ate closed, during the hours of polling Members of 
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the Legislative Assembly are paid 876L per annum, in additiofi to which 
they are allowed to travel free on Government railways and tramways in the 
State, and receive a postage allowance for correspondence. The leader of the 
Opposition is allowed 250Z. per annum in addition. The Speaker of the Legis- 
lative Assembly receives a salary of 1,676Z. per annum, the Chairman of 
Committees 1,115Z., the Premier 2,445Z., the Attorney-General 2,095Z., and 
the other ministers, except the Vice-President of the Executive Council, 
1,945Z. each. The salary of the Vice-President of the Executive Council (leader 
of the Government in the Legislative Qouncil) is 1,375Z. The duration of 
a Parliament is not more than three years. At the State general election 
of 1920, 648,709 electors (363,115 males, and 285,594 females), or 56 T9 
per cent, of electors enrolled and qualified to vote, recorded their votes. 
In New South Wales, at the Senate Federal election of 1912, 400,477 
males (or 72*77 per cent.) out of 550,363 enrolled, and 317,088 females 
(or 69*93 per cent.) out of 529,076 enrolled, voted. At the House of Repre- 
sentatives (Federal) election of 1919, 385,614 males (or 73*06 per 
cent.) out of 527,779 males enrolled voted, and 308,183 females (or 
60*65 per cent.) out of 503,129 women enrolled voted. The Women’s 
Legal Status Act, 1918, provides that women shall not by reason of sex be 
disqualified from holding the position of Member of the Legislative Assembly, 
Mayor or Member of a Local Government Council, Judge of the Supreme 
Court, or of a District Coint, Chairman of Quarter Sessions, Stipendiary or 
Police Magistrate, Justice of the Peace, Barrister or Solicitor of the Supremo 
Court, or Conveyancer. The executive is in the hands of a Governor, 
appointed by the Imperial Government. 

Governor. — His Excellency Sir Walter Edward Davidson^ K.C.M.G., 
from February 18, 1918. (Salary, 5,000Z.) 

Limt. 'Governor, — His Excellency the Honourable Sir William Portus 
Cullen^ K.C.M.G., LL.D., Chief Justice of New South Wales. 

In the exercise of the executive the Governor is assisted by a Cabinet 
consisting of the following members (March 1922) ; — 

Premier and Colonial Secretary, — The Hon. J. Dooley. 

Minister for Public Health and Motherhood. — The Hon. J. J. G. McGirr, 

Secretary for Public Works and Minister for Railways. — Vacant. 

Vice-President of the Executive Council and Minister for Aafto'wr.— The 
Hon. E. J, Kavanagh. 

Colonial Treasurer. — Tlie Hon. J. T. Lang, 

Minister for Agriculture. — The Hon. W. F. Dunn. 

Secretary for Mines and Minister for Local Government. — The Hon. 
G. Cann. 

Secretary for Lands and Minister for Forests, — The Hon. P. F. Loughlin. 

Minister of Public Instruction, — The Hon. T. D. Mutch, 

Attorney -Gener at, -—Tho Hon. E. A. McTicrnan, 

' Solicitor 'General. — The Hon. R. Sp^oule. 

Minister of Justice. Hon. W. J. AfcKell. 

Minister for State Industrial Enterprises. — The Hon. C. C. LazzarinL 

Agent-General in London (Acting),— Sir Timothy A. Qoghlan, K.0.M,G., 

LSiO* 
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Local GoraRNMJSNT. 

Under the Local Government Act of 1906, the system of Local Govern- 
ment was extended ^o the whole of the State, with the exception of •the 
Western Land Division, where, however, eiglit municipalities are in- 
corporated. There are 184 boroughs and municipal districts under the 
title of municipalities, and in addition thereto 136 corporate bodies which 
are called shires. 

The Local Government \ct of 1919 repealed former Acts, but existing 
regulations remain in force untif amended or cancelled. Provision is 
made for Government endowments to shires of a minimum of 160,000L 
annually, payable on general rates. In addition to the ordinary powers 
exercised, the municipal and shire councils are authorised to borrow up to 
20 per cent, of the unimproved value in municipalities, such loans to be 
guaranteed by the Government. General rates are charged on the 
uniniproved value of the land, and not on the annual rental. Special local 
and loan rates may be imposed on the improved or unimproved value at the 
option of the Council. The rateable value of coal mines is fixed at 50 per 
cent, of the gross value of the average annual output for the preceding 
three years, and of other mining properties at 40 per cent, for the same 
period. Hospitals, benevolent institutions, public libraries, parks, 
churches, and unoccupied Crown lands are exempt from taxation. Muni- 
cipalities which are not entitled to a statutory endowment under former 
Acts may, if in necessitous circumstances, receive endojvments. Owners and 
occupiers of rateable property of annual value nyt less than 6^., whether 
male or female, unless not naturalised, in any municipality or shire, and 
paying rates, are entitled to vote for the election of aldermen or councillors, 
and are qualified for nomination for a civic office. 

Area and Population. 

The area of New South Wales, inclusive of toid Howe Island and the 
Federal Capital Territory, is estimated at 310,372 square miles. The State 
is divided into various districts for departmental purposes, the most im- 
portant division being that into 141 counties. 

The population (including aborigines) at six consecutive censuses was : — 






Pop. per 
square mile 

Average in- 

Tear 

Males 

Females 

Total 

crease percent, 
per annum. 

1871 

275,551 

228,430 

503,981 j 

1*62 

8*7 

1881 

411,149 

340,319 

519,672 

751,468 

2*42 

4*1 

1891 

612,562 

712,456 

1,132,234 

3*66 

4*2 

1901 

646,677 

1,359,133 ^ 
1,650,470 

4*38 

1*8 

19111 

869,847 

790,623 

5*32 

2*0 

19211 

1,071,937 

1,029,327 

2,101,264 

6*77 

2*4 


* Excluding Federal Capital terjitory (2,572 in 1921). 

According to the race or origin, percentages were as follows at the census of 
1911 (exclusive of aborigines) r-r-New South Wales, 74*51 ; other Common 
wealth States, 9*67; New Zealand, 0*85; English, 7*49; Irish, 2»86 ; 
Scotch, 1*91; Welsh, 0*27 ; other British subjects, 0*46 ; total British subf 
jccts, 98*00. Chinese, 0*47 ; German, 0*45 ; other foreigners, 0*99; total 
foreigners, 1*91. Born at sea, 0*09. Males, 1,162; females, 

-860 ; total, 2,012. 
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According to occupation the number of actual workers (not including 
aborigines) was distributed thus at the census of 1911 : — 


• Professional • . .56,140 

Domestic 73,381 

Commercial * 106,320 

Transport and Communication 61,964 

Industrial . . 208,014 

Primary Producers (Agricultural, 79.235 ; Pastoral 
and Dairying, 72,990 ; Mining afed Quarrying 39,574) 204,093 

Independent 8,908 


Total Breadwinners . . 718,820 


The number of persons classed as ‘dependents' was 916,211, and 
‘ unspecified,' 11,703. 

The census population of Sydney (1921), including suburbs and shipping, 
was 897,640. At the end of 1919 the chief country towns, with their 
populations, were as follow: — Newcastle and suburbs, 62,900; Broken 
Hill, 22,950; Parramatta, 12,630; Maitland, E. & W. , 12,400; Goulburn, 
11,000; Granville, 12,030; Lithgow, 10,900 ; Bathurst, 9,100 ; Auburn, 
11,910; Lismore, 8,850; Lidoombe, 8,770; Tamworth, 8,250; Orange, 
7,500 ; Grafton, 5,350 ; Wagga Wagga, 7,650 ; Albury, 7,000 ; Katoomba, 
7,400 ; Bankstown, 7,000 ; Prospect and Sherwood, 6,090 ; Wollongong, 
5,900; Armidale, 5^550 ; Iiiverell, 5,750; Forbes, 6,300; Dubbo, 5,200 ; 
Casino, 4,950 ; Cowra, 4,500; Wellington, 4,750 ; Liverpool, 4,060; Glen 
Innes, 5150. 

The following table shows the births, deaths, and marriages for five years : 


Year j 

Marriages 

Total 1 

Births 

Illegitimate 

i 

Total 

Deaths 

Excess of 
Births 

1913 

i 16,311 

52,134 

2,802 

19,732 

32,402 

1917 

! 13,261 

52,467 

2,533 

17,969 

34,498 

1918 

13,199 

60,700 

2,654 

18,840 

31,860 

1919 

: 16,818 

48,528 

2,534 

26,385 i 

22,143 

1920 

! 20,183 

63,974 

2,635 

20,961 

33,013 


The increase in population between the census of 1911 and that of 1921 was 
449,293. Towards this the excess of births over deaths contributed 318,524. 

The following table shows the movement of population during the last 
five years : — 


Year 

Arrivals 

Depaitures 

Interstate 

Oversea 

Total 

Interstate 

Oversea 

Total 

1916 

358,463 

39,688 

398,141 

345,360 

97,497 

442,867 

1917 

274,768 


309,831 

260,616 

62,604 

313,120 

1918 


38,744 

338,^79 

288,732 

42,562 

331,294 

1919 i 

240,863 

-93,276 1 

334,139 

236,887 

48,396 

284,283 

' 1920 1 

311,518 

72,615 1 

384,033*^ 

303,222 

66,854 

370,076 


Note.— The excess of Departures oversea, up to the year 1918, is due to departure of 
men in the Australian Imperial Forces. 


In December, 1906, New South Wales revived the policy of assisted immi- 
gration, and assisted passages are now granted to female domestic servants and 
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close relatives of residents. Free passages are granted to eX'Service men and 
women who are nominated by friends already settled in New Soutli Wales. 
6,814 assisted person* arrived in 1914, 3,508 in 1915, 1,040 in 1916, 586 
1917, 192 in 1918, 119 in 1919, and 1,087 in 1920, 

Housing . — To relieve the urgent demands for small dwellings, a Govern* 
ment Housing Board was created for the purpose of purchasing or resum- 
ing laud and erecting houses thereon for disposal by sale or lease. The 
housing scheme assists persons by liberal advances to become the owners of 
their own homes. Up to thelend ofil920 there had been constructed 1,249 
houses, including 222 in course of construction, the total amount expended^ 
by the Board being 776,901/. 


Religion. 

An Act abolishing State aid to religion was passed in 1862. Only one of 
the clergymen who received State aid when the Act was passed is now living. 
The Church of England in the State is under the guidance of a Metro- 
politan who is Archbishop of Sydney, Metropolitan of New South Wales, 
and Primate of Australia and Tasmania. • He is nominated by the Bishops in 
Australia and consecrated by the Archbishop of Canterbury. There were in 
1921 seven dioceses. The affairs of the Roman Catholic Church are adminis-,. 
tered by the Bishops of eight dioceses under the Archbishop of Sydney. The 
following table shows the statistics of the religious denominations in New 
South Wales at the census of 1911 : — 


Denomination 

Ministers 

of 

i 

Adherents ! 
1911 j 

Denomination 

Ministers 

of 

Adherents 

1911 


Religion 1 


Religion 1 

Cfburch of England . 

519 

734,000 

Unitarian 

1 

844 

Roman Catholic . 

468 

412,013 

Jews 

5 

7,660 

Presbyterian . 

259 1 

1 182,911 

Salvation Army . 

1 

7,413 

Methodists 

284 i 

1 151,274 

Others , 

' 103 

100,198 

Congregational 

69 

22,655 



Baptist . 

70 ! 

1 20,679 

i 



Lutherans 

7 ; 

7,087 ' 

i 

Total . . ! 

i 1 

1,862 

1,646,734 2 


1 Registered for the celebration of marriages in New South Wales for the year 1921. 

2 Persona In Federal capital territory and Australian aborigines in the State pot 

Included. < 


Instruction. 

Education is under State control, and instruction is compulsory between 
the ages of 7 and 14 years ; in the State Primary and Superior public 
schools and High Schools education is free. 

There were during 1920, 8,393 Government schools, divided into 3,641 
departments, and classified as follows : — High schools 27 ; public primary 
schools 2,059 ; provisional schools 504 ; half-time schools 144 ; house-to-house 
school 1 ; travelling schools 3 ; evjning continuation schools 41 ; corre- 
spondence schools 2 ; subsidised schools 609 ; industrial and reformatory 
schools 8 ; total 8,393 schools. • During 1920 there were 304,373 children 
enrolled, and an average attendance of 284,657, with 9,204 teachers. The 

f upils receiving Kindergarten instruotion at Government schools numbered 
,567. In 1920 the expenditure on Public Instruction (exclusive of technical 
education and rates on school premises) was 3,038,472/. 

The Public Schools Savings’ Bank in 1920 received deposits amounting 
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to 68,8in. The libraries in connection with the schools hare 85i,000 
volumes and 23,436 periodicals. 

^ Of private schools at the end of 1920 there* were 6^8, with 73,749 pupils 
and 3,780 teachers, of which 468 were Roman Catholic Denominational 
Schools, having 2,471 teachers and 60,196 pupils. The figures relating to 
private schools are exclusive of business colleges and shorthand schools. 

The medical inspection of State school children and of many at private 
schools is conducted by the Government Medical Officers every three years. 
A travelling school hospital, a travelling optualmic clinic, a Metropolitan 
dental clinic, and six travelling dental clinics have been established. 

The University of Sydney, founded in 1850, receives from Government a 
yearly subsidy, amounting, with special aid, to 83,478/. in 1920. The total 
revenue for 1920 was 167,130/. There were 3,397 students with 26 professors, 
6 assistant professors, 156 lecturers and demonstrators. Degrees or 
certificates are granted in all branches of knowledge other than Theology 
and Divinity, and the benefits and advantages of the University are 
extended to women equally with men. Daring 1920 there were 277 degrees 
conferred by examination to men and 82 to women. There are 4 denomina- 
tional colleges. Church of England, Roman Catholic, Presbyterian, and 
Methodist, and a college for women (unsectarian), affiliated to the 
University. The Technical College, with branch schools, comprises depart- 
ments in agriculture, architecture, biology, chemistry, domestic science, 
electrical engineering, geology, mathematics, mechanical engineering, 
printing and lithogiaphy, sanitation, sheep and wool, women’s hanc]i(n*afts, 
art, commercial subjects, bakery ; also separate classes and correspondence 
courses. There was a total enrolment of 18,119 in 1920. 

Of establishments of an educational character there are the Australian 
Museum, Technological and Mining Museums and National Art Gallery, 
Public Libraries, Conservatoriiim of Music, also Botanical Garden ami 
Zoological Garden. 


Old Age, Invalidity and Accident Pensions, and Maternity 

Allowances. 

In Australia the old age pension law grants (subject to conditions 
as to birth, residence, and character) a pension of 16^. per week to every 
woman over 60 years of age, and every man over 65 years of age, or over 
60 if incapacitated by infirmity or injury from earning a living. The maxi- 
mum pension of 39/. per annum (16». per week) is subject to a proportionate 
reduction in respect of any income or property of the claimant, so that the 
pensioner’s income with the pension shall not exceed 65/. per annum with 
men pensioners and 60/. with women. Benefits from friendly societies are 
not reckoned as income, nor any gifts and allowances from children or grand- 
children ; nor is deduction made for the home in which the pensioner per- 
manently resides. Money payable to a pensioner while an inmate of a 
benevolent asylum or hospital may be j>aid to the institution for the 
pensioner. Since July 1, 1909, old a^e pensions have been paid throughout 
the Commonwealth by the Federal Government, and on June 30, 1920, 
87,358 old age pensions were current in Nj!W South Wales. 

Invalidity and Accident Pensions are paid to persons over the age of 16 
years who are permanently incapacitated and who are not receiving an old 
age pension. From Deo. 16, 1910, the payment of these pensions was 
undertaken by the Federal Government, and 14,337 persons in New South 
Wales were in receipt of the benefits on June SO, 1920. 
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War pensioners in New South Wales at June 30, 1920, numbered 69,631. 

Under the Maternity Allowance Act, passed by the Commonwealth 
Parliament in 1912, ifttyment of maternity allowances is made to mothers bf 
children born in Australia. A sum of 6L is payable in respect of each birth, 
one allowance only being payable in cases of plural births. The allowance is 
payable to women who are inhabitants of the Commonwealth, or who intend 
to settle therein. The total number of claims paid in New South Wales 
during the year ended June 2{J, 1921^was 55,640. 


Justice and Crime. 

In New South Wales legal processes may be grouped within the Lower or 
Magistrates Courts, or of the Higher Courts presided over by appointed 
Judges. There is also an appellate jurisdiction. The Lower or M^istrato’s 
Courts include Petty Sessions, Small Debts, Licensing, Children's, Coroner’s, 
and Fair Rents Courts. All persons arrested and charged with offences, and 
all summoned persons, must be brought before the Magistrates’ Courts, and 
dealt with summarily or committed to trial at the Higher Courts. Summary 
offences are punishable by fine or by imprisonment. The period of imprison- 
ment that may be awarded by magistrates for purely summary offences 
ranges from a maximum of seven days where the total amount payable 
does not exceed 10^., to a maximum of twelve months where the amount 
exceeds lOOZ. The period of imprisonment is fixed b^ Statute : in some 
cases sentences up to two years may be imposed. •Prisoners charged with 
capital crimes must be tried before the Supreme Court. 

The First Offenders (Women) Act, 1918, provides that when any woman who 
has not been previously convicted of any offence punishable either summarily 
or on indictment, is charged before any court with a minor offence, the 
hearing of such charge, etc., must, unless the defendant elects to be tried in 
open court, be in private and no persons other than those directly interested 
shall remain in tne court, and a report of the proceedings must not be 
published. 

In the Sydney, Parramatta, Newcastle, Broken Hill, Bathurst, and 
Wollongong districts stipendiary magistrates preside in the police courts ; 
in other districts, police magistrates and honorary justices of the peace 
adjudicate. The licensing of houses for the sale of intoxicants is transacted 
by magistrates specially appointed for that purpose. 

Children’s Courts have been established with the object of removing 
children as far as possible from the atmosphere of a public court. Magis- 
trates exercise powers in respect of children and of offences committed by and 
against children. Offenders against the universal training section of the 
Defence Act are prosecuted in the Children’s Court. 

The Fair Rents Courts established in 1916 determine the fair rental of 
dwellings leased for a term not exceeding three years at a rental not exceeding 
156Z. per annum. 

A Profiteering Prevention Court has been established. District Courts 
are held for the trials of civil caseapand there is a Court of Industrial 
Arbitration. 

The Supreme Court of New Scmth Wales is under the presidency of the 
Chief Justice assisted by not more than seven puisne judges. 

In 1919 there were 58,042 convictions before magistrates at Courts of 
Petty Sessions and Children’s Courts, and 762 distinct persons were convicted 
at the Higher Courts. There are 25 gaols. On December 81, 1919, there 
were 895 prisoners in confinement. 
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Finance. 

' The following are statistics of net revenue for years»ended June 30 : — 


Tear 
ended 
June 30 

From 
Taxation ^ 

1 Land Revenue 

From 

Business 

Undertakings 

From Mis- 
cellaneous 
Sources 

Total 

Net Revenue 

1914 

& 

4,078,240 

i ^ 

1 1,828,887 

£ 

10,940,651 

£ 

1,081,444 

£ 

18,438,228 

1918 

6,178,284 

1 1,827,973 

12,456,235 

1,081,250 

21,543,742 

1919 

6,464,120 
; 7,435,235 

1,8:^8,407 

14,036,267 

1,119,363 

23,488,166 

1920 

, 1,915,439 

17,965,043 

i 1,334,779 

28,650,406 

1921 

9,921,367 

1 2,151,465 

20,462,861 

! 1,495,703 

34,031,306 


1 Including balance of revenue collected by the Federal Govern menfand returned to State 

Under the heading ‘ Business Undertakings ^ is included revenue from 
railways, tramways, water supply and sewerage, and Sydney Harbour Trust. 

The control of the customs and excise having passed to the Common- 
wealth Government on January 1, 1901, the taxation is obtained from stamp 
and probate duties, land tax, income tax, motor tax, betting taxes, totalizator 
tax, racecourse admission tax, and licences. A payment of 25s. per head per 
annum is made to the State by the Commonwealth Government, the bulk 
of whose revenue comcj from customs and excise duties, income tax, land 
tax, probate and succession duties, and the Post OflBce. 

The following table shows the net expenditure exclusive of expenditure 
from loans : — 


Year 
ended 
June SO 

Railways 

and 

Tramways 
(including 
Interest on 
Capital) 

Water 
Supply and 
Sewerage 
(including 
Interest on 
Capital 

Public 

Instruction 

(excluding 

Endow- 

ments) 

! 

1 Interest on 
i Public Debt, 
j and Special 

I Deposits 

Other 

Services 

Total 

Net 

Expendi- 

ture 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1 ^ 

£ 

£ 

1914 i 

1 0,505,926 

725.931 

1,689,034 

’ 1,022,782 

5,121,516 

18,065,189 

1918 

' 10,969,924 

1,065,413 

2,090,610 

1 1,089,728 

6,304,243 

21,519,918 

1919 

[ 12,370,545 

1,132,769 

2,271*267 

975,352 

6,483,475 

23,238,398 

1920 

16,168,560 

1,868,197 

2,505,483 

1,074,896 

9,102,868 

80,210,013 

1921 

18,295,085 

i 

1,521,554 

3.702,721 1 

• 1 

' 1,637,586 

9,310,046 

! 34,476,802 


The amount of the Public Debt proper on June 30, 1921, was 164,336, 492^. 
(exclusive of Closer Settlement Debentures, &c., 4,236,236?.) with mean rate 
of interest 4*41 per cent. Of this amount about 86 per cent, has been 
spent on the construction of railways, tramways, water supply, sewerage, 
roads and bridges, harbours and livers, navigation and the Sydney Harbour 
Trust, controlled by Boards. The net return from these services for the year 
1920-21 was equal to 4*37 per cent, oithe cost of construction ; or 3*36 per 
cent, of the existing Public Debt. 

The expenditure from loans, exclusive of redemptions, up to June 30, 
1921, was: Railways and tramways, 97,061,719?. ; conservation of water, 
artesian boring, etc., 7,724,038?. ; water supply and sewerage, 23,136,164?.; 
roads and bridges, 1,854,776?. ; harbours and rivers navigation, 6,634,453?. ; 
Sydney Harbour Trusts, 9,001,364^. ; other works and services, 25,964,458?. ; 
total, 171,276,972?. 
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The financial statistics of the incorporated boroughs and municipal dis- 
tricts (area 1,805,934 acres) are as follows for the municipal year 1919 : — ^ 


Municipalities 

Assessed 
Annual Value 

Improved 
Capital Value 

Income 

Expendi- 

ture 

Loans Oat- 
standing 

City of Sydney , 
Suburbs 

• 

£ 

3,726,395 

8,670,354 

82,808,760 

119,103,606 

£ i 

1,483,810 ] 
1,097,621 

£ 

1,454,277 

1,079,442 

£ 

7,464,170 

1 1,006,186 

Metropolitan 

Country 

12,296,749 

4,239,871 

201,912,366 

58,642,383 

2,581,431 

1,185,408 

2,533,719 

1,136,996 

8,470,850 

080,072 

Total . 

16, .'336,020 

260,554,749 

3,766,880 

3,670,715 

9,100,428 


The financial statistics of the 136 shires (area, 115,653,120 acres), during 
1919, were as follows ; — 

Unimproved Capital Value, 11C,SS1,S06;.; Income, 1,280,76U.; Expenditure, 1,307,9981. 

For Defence! Commonwealth of Australia, j). 363. There is a com- 
plete naval establishment, the main works of which at Garden Island, 
Sydney. Sydney is the headquarters of the squadK)n in Australian waters, 
and has a dockyard, naval coaling station, and victualling and other stores. 
The cost of defence is borne by the Commonwealth Government. 


Production and Industry. 

I. Land Settlement. 

The State of New South Wales is divided into three divisions — the 
Eastern, Central, and Western. The Districts in the Eastern and Central 
Divisions are, for the purpose of local administration, grouped into Land 
Board Districts, which are sub-divided into Land Districts. The Western 
Division is under the control of the Western Land Board — consisting of 
three Commissioners — and the head offices of the Lands Department and 
Western Land Board offices are in Sydney. In the Eastern and Central 
Divisions land may be acquired under various tenures ; in the Western 
Division the land is leased by the State to pastoral tenants, mainly for 
grazing, but small areas in or near townships are leased for special purposes. 

The total land alienated or in process of alienation on June 30, 1920, 
was 63,126,561 acres, exclusive of Federal Capital Territory. The total land 
occupied underleases of various kinds was 118,086,399 acres. 

•• 

II. ^GRICULTUEB. 

In 1919-20 there were 3,773,577 acres under crops (including 8,422 
double cropped). The cultivated land is principally to be found in small 
holdings of less than 500 acres. 

The area under cultivation in New South Wales during four years and the 
principal crops produced were as follows : 
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Year ended 
June 80 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

4 

Area under 

Acres 

Acres 



Acres 

Acres 

Cultivation 

6,103,030 

4,462,916 

3,893,602 

3,773,677 

Value of all 









Crops 

13,011,680(. 

I 13,684,900?. 

1 12,280,190?. 

13,582,090?. 

Principal Crops 

Area 

Produce 

Area 

Prf duce 

Area 

Produce 

Area 

Produce 


Acres 

Bush. 

Acres 

JBush. 

Acres 

Bush. 

Acres 

1 Bush. 

(Grain . 

3,806,604 

86,698,000 

3,329,371 

37,712,000 

2,409,669 

18,325,000 

1,474,174 

4,388,022 

Wheat < 


Tons. 


Tons 


Tons 


Tons 

iHay . 

633,605 

818.768 

435,180 

484,708 

613,544 

517,370 

716,770 

354,659 



Bush. 


Bush. 


Bush. 


Bush. 

Maize Grain . 

155,378 

4,333,480 

145,764 

3,499,960 

114,582 

2,091,921 

136,509 

4,052,025 

(Grain, j 

6,195 

78,370 

6,870 

97,824 

7,980 

86,313 

6,354 

88,892 

Barley { 

i 

Tons. 

1 

Tons 


Tons 


Tons 

iHay . 

866 

1,205 

844 

1,083 

1,238 

, 1,058 

1,760 

1,414 



Bush. 

1 

Bush. 


Bush. 


Buslu 

( Grain . 

67,111 

1,084,980 

82,591 

1,455,111 

86,474 

1,273,752 

76,117 

586,758 

Oats { 


Tons 

1 

Tons 


Tons 


Tons 

iHay . 

161,723 

210,953 

118,9171 

150,097 

152,842 

145,638 

172,310 

138,187 

Potatoes . 

22,449 

45,331 

22,580 

49,984 

20,879 

80,856 

20,043 

49,986 

Lucerne (Hay) 

61,684 

147,365 

64,708 

147,172 

46,359 

88,403 

46,555 

85,54C 



Cwts. 


Cwts. 


Cwts. 


Cwts. 

Tobacco . 

952 

9211 

791 

2,609 

1,680 

20,952j 

l,604j 

19,236 


1 Crop failed. 


The area sown for Wheat during the season 1920-21 was 3,656,720 acres, 
of which 3,124,370 acres were for grain, 524,680 were reaped for 827,290 
tons of hay, while 7^^670 acres were fed off. The total yield of grain 
was 53,716,840 bushels.' > 


- 

Cane 

•sugar 



Grapes 



Year 
ended 
June 80 

Total 

Area 

Tons 

Total 

Area 

WiL-. 

Brandy 

Table 

Fruit 

Dried 

Fruit 


Acres 


Acres 

Gallons 

Gallons 

Tons 

Cwts. 

1916 

11,258 

167,748 

7,883 

671,000 

18,148 1 

2,940 

7,964 

1917 

10,969 

143,588 

8,666 

628,960 

18,856 I 

2,214 

6,615 

1918 

10,596 

174,881 

8,694 

538,210 

19,192 I 

1,710 

5,412 

1919 

10,490 

105,234 

8,740 

566,770 

11,299 

2,416 

5,946 

1920 

10,668 

1 91,321 

8,923 

717,893 

8,680 

2,678 

9,649 


The principal fruit-culture of the State is that of the orange. There 
were in June, 1920, 28,727 acres under citrus fruit, with a production of 
1,047,788 bushels of oranges, 270,876 bushels of lemons, 446,303 bushels 
of mandarins, and 4,071 bushels of othtr citrus fruit. During 1919-20 the 
production of bananas was 352,266 cases ; apples, 524,303 bushels ; peaches 
and nectarines, 754,514 bushels ; plums ani prunes, 140,421 bushels. 

At June 30, 1920, the State had 29,249,253 sheep, 3,084,332 cattle, 
662,264 horses, and 253,910 swine. The production of wool as in the grease 
was in the year ended June 30, 1920, 296,641,000 lbs. In the same year the 
production of tajlow was 686,970 cwt. ; butter, 63,135,000 lbs, ; cheese, 
6,762,467 lbs.; bacon and ham, 16,669,598 lbs. 





PJ^ODUCTtOK ANl> INDUSTRY 

There were 141,615 persons emiiloyed permanently in rural occupations 
during the year ended Juno 30, 1920. 

There is a Forestry Commission. The total area of Crown lands *as 
State forests amounts to 5,085,050 acres, and the area of timber reserves 
was 1,746,069 acres. The revenue from royalties, licences, &c., amounted 
in the year ended June 30, 1916, to 68,107^. ; in 1917 to 67,27^1.; in 1918 
to 70,969Z. ; in 1919 to 97,592Z.; and in 1920 to 147,040^. There were 477 
licensed sawmills, the employees miinbcring 5,660, and the value of plant 
and machinery was 828, 449^ The* output of native timber amounted to 
160,627,000 superficial feet valued at 1,929,695/. The estimated value of 
production from Forestry in 1919-20 was 1,527,000/. 

III. Mines and Minerals. 

Gold is found in all parts of New South Wales. The total production 
since its discovery in 1851 down to and including 1920 was 14,797,544 oz. fine, 
valued at 62,855,933/. The production in 1920 was 48,907 oz. fine, 
valued at 207,746/. Most of the gold won in the State is received at the 
Sydney Mint for coinage. 

The value of silver and silver-load and ore obtained to the end of 1920 was 
82,249,001/. In 1920, 158,934 ounces of silver were raised, valued at 
36,942/., and 8,890 tons of silver-lead oro concentrates, kc , altogether 
valued at 1,290 tons of copper were produced, valued at 127,978/. 

The estimated value of copper raised from its discovery in 1858 until the 
end of 1920 is 15,256,078/. The total value of tJie output of tin since 
the mines were opened in 1872 has been 12,342,297/., the value in 1920 
being 413,794/. for 2,486 tons. In 1920 there were 151 coal mines, em- 
ploying 19,965 men ; the quantity of coal raised was 10,715,999 tons, valued 
at 7,723,355/. The estimated value of coal raised to the close of 1920 
amounted to 105,867,621/. During 1920, 7 shaJe mines were in operation, 
165 miners raising 21,004 tons of oil shale, valued at 46,082/,, making the 
total value of production to end of 1920, 2,548,896/. ; 567,569 tons of 
coke were manufactured, valued at 844,191/. There were 10 smelting 
works and ore-dressing establishments giving permanent employment to 
1,133 persons, principally for the smelting of silver, tin, and copper 
ores. The output of zinc (metal and concentrates) was 71,043 tons, 
valued at 249,456/. ; and of lead, 413 tons, valued at 9,905/. Other 
minerals, &c., produced in 1920 were : iron, 86,096 tons, valued at 645,720/.; 
lime, 33,506 tons, 80,412/.; wolfram, 14 tons, 2,212/.; Portland cement, 
719,435/. The aggregate value of the mineral products of N.S.W, to 
the end of 1920 was 321,820,383/. 

IV. Manufactures. 


The following table is compiled from the returns of 1919-20 : — 


Classification 

• 

Estab- 

♦ishin’ts 

Em- 

ployees 

Value of 
Materials 
and Fuel 
used 

Goods 
Manufac- 
tured or 
work done 


i 


£ 

£ 

Treating raw pastoral products . 

Oils and fats, animal, vegetable, kc. 

2S7 j 

4,474 

10,489,804 

18,002,928 

39 1 

1,744 

2,605,571 

3,478,428 

Processes in stone, clay, glass, Ac. . 

290 ‘ 

8,142 

1,286,223 1 
3,879,288 i 

.3,5-20,101 

Working in wood . . , . . 

754 ; 

9,205 

6,888,837 

Metal works, machinery, kc. 

071 1 

82.067 i 17,807,212 

24,754,762 

2 0 
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Classification 

Estab- 

lish- 

ments 

Em- 

ployees 

Value of 
* Materials 
and Fuel 
used. 

Goods 
Manufhe- 
tured or 
work done 

Connected with food, drink, and narcotics 

788 

19,282 

29,706,949 

7,863,916 

£ 

37,306,834 

Clothing and textile fabrics and materials. 

{i,035 

e 29,429 

12,890,898 

Books, paper, printing and engraving 

473 

10,647 

2,681,588 

5,360,018 

Musical instruments, etc. 

23 

596 

101,840 

268,042 

Arms and Explosives 

5 

819 

60,153 

822,666 

Vehicles 4s fittings, saddlery, harness, 4i;c. 

484 i 

j 6,150 

702,210 

1,811,869 

Ship and boat building 

36 

6,908 

801,215 

2,434,986 

Furniture, bedding and upholstery . 

270 

1 4,364 

1,214,224 

2,121,623 

Drugs, chemicals and by-products . 

117 

2,620 

2,015,778 

3,143,747 

Surgical and other scientific Instruments . 

16 

199 

80,397 

73,394 

Jewellery, timepieces, plated ware 

61 

89(> 

177,555 

397,894 

Heat, light and power 

238 

4,758 

1,918,665 

4,745,657 

Leatherware, not elsewhere included 

87 

1,031 

468,895 

665,348 

Minor Wares, not elsewhere included 

93 

2,133 

623,539 

1,026,418 

Total 1 

5,662 

i 

144,454 

83,899,163 

123,213,480 


The following figures represent the estimated value of proihiction from 
the various industries at the place of production for year ended June 30, 
1920: Pastoral, 30*, 972, 000^. ; agricultural, 13,582,0007.; dairying and 
farmyard, 11,793,0007.'; forests^ fisheries, and wild animals, 7,760,0007. ; 
mining, 10,612.0007.; manufacturing, 38,628,0007. Total, all industries : 
116,347,0007. 


Industrial Arbitration and Conciliation. 

The Industrial laws of New South Wales provide for the regulation of 
the conditions of industries by means of industrial conciliation and arbitra- 
tion, and for the repression of strikes and lock-outs. Provision has been 
made for the registration of industrial unions of employers and of employees, 
for the constitution of a Court of Industrial Arbitration and subsidiary Tri- 
bunals—such as Wages or Industrial Boards— to decide disputes and to 
determine rates of wages and other industrial matters, and for the appoint- 
ment of a Board of Trade, under the j^residency of a Judge of the Court, 
to exercise extensive powers regarding industrial conditions. 

An Industrial Board, consisting of a chairman and two or four other 
members, representing equally the employers and employees, may be con- 
stituted for any industry or group of industries on the recommendation of 
the Industrial Arbitration Court ; also special boards to determine questions 
of demarcation. A Board may make an award fixing the lowest rates of 
wages, up to a maximum of £10 per week, the times and hours of work, the 
rates of payment for overtime, and the proportionate number of apprentices, 
and granting preference of employment to unionisls, and determining any 
other industrial matter. 

The Court or a board may deal witir wages and hours of employment, but 
no award mny be made for wages lower than the living wage declared by the 
Board of Trade. Employees in rural iildustries are entitled to the living 
wage as determined after separate inquiry. Aged, infirm or slow workers 
may obtain permits to work for less than the minimum wage. 

The Industrial Boards liave been arranged upon the basis of craft or 
calling, those relating to allied industries being grouped under one chairman. 
At June 80, 1920, there were 252 Boards, but since 1916 their work has been 
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gradually curtailed, except in special cases, and awards are now made by the 
Court in order to prevent delay in hearing and in determining, and to prevent 
the overlapping of avfards. 

The awards are binding on all persons in the industry and within the 
locality to which they relate for a period not exceeding three years. 
Application for variation may be made whenever a living wage declaration 
has been made by the Board of Trade. Appeal from an award of a Board 
lies to the Court. ^ ^ 

The Board of Trade, with powers of a Royal Commission, is composed of 
a President (who is Judge of the Court), a Deputy President, four 
Commissioners, and four additional Commissioners to represent lural 
industries. After public inquiry as to the cost of living, the Board declares 
annually the rates of living wage for adult cm])loyees of each sex, the 
administration of all matters relating to apprenticeship, the welfare of 
juvenile labour, Ac., and for the improvement of industrial relationship 
between employers and workers. 

Living l^ogc for Adult Employees . — Under Regulations made pursuant 
to the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912, all adult male employees in 
the State receive a living wage of 855. per week, 145. 2d, per day, or 
\s, 9J. per hour, and females 435. per week, Is. 2d. per day, or lOJe?. per 
hour, excej)t in cases where employees arc provided with board and/or 
lodging, or where entitled to any customary privileges or payments in kind, 
the amount of which has not been assessed by the»Court of Industrial 
Arbitration. Margins above the living wage are iletermined by award or 
agreement. 

Commerce and Communications. 

The external commerce of New South Wales, exclusive of Inter-State 
trade, is included in the Statement of the Commerce of the Commonwealth. 
The total external commerce of the State is given in the following table : — 


Year ended June 30 



Exports Oversea 

Imports Oversea 

Australian 

Produce 

Other Produce 

Total 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

]013i 

32,350,663 

31,136,169 

1.704,620 

32,889,789 

1917 

32,742,297 

47,871,705 

2,419,119 

50,290,824 

101 S 

29,519,086 

37,243,979 

2,375,114 

80,610,093 

61,027,359 

1910 

40.013,102 

48,621,036 

2,406,323 

1020 

44,000,500 

50,924,440 

47.414,940 

4,092,016 

55,017,065 

1021 

72,406,888 

4,209,089 

51,714,085 


1 Calendar Year. 


The chief exports arc gold, silver, copper, lead, tin, ores, coal, wool, wool 
tops, nnlk, sairsage casings, furs, metal manufactures, butter, wheat, flour, 
fruit, jams, Ac., boots and shoes, timber, meat (frozen and preserved), 
rabbits, hides and skins, tallow, leather, coconut oil, pearl-shell. 

With the exception of a steam tramway of 2J miles in extent under private 
control all tramways are the property of the Government. There were, 
on June 30, 1921, 227 miles open for traffic, the capital cost being 9,060,7577. 
The gross earnings for 1920-21 wene 3,471,7387. ; the working Expenses, 
2,943,2527. ; and the percentage of working expenses to earnings 84 78. 
On Juno 30, 1921, 5,043 miles * 0 ! railway w^ere open ; the revenue for 
1920-21 was 14,267,2057.; the expenditure, 11,032,677^; the number of 
passengers carried, 120,736,140. Tnere are 8 private railwayshaving a total 
mileage of 158 miles. 

For Shijqjing, Posts and Telegraphs, see under CommonweaUh of 
Amtralia. 


2 c 2 
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Money and Credit. 

' The value of gold coin and gold bullion issued at th6 Royal Branch Mint, 
Sydney, during seven years, was: — 


Year 

Gold 

II 

il Year 

ti .. 

Gold 

1913 

1915 

1916 

i 

£ 

2,274,740 1 

1,864,036 

1,635,584 

if 

1 1917 
' 1918 

1919 

1920 

£ 

1,738,670 

3,807,734 

1,952,000 

469,405 


111 addition to the above, Australian silver coin to the Vvalue of 1,338,350^., 
and bronze coin valued at 78,520^., were issued to December 31, 1920. 

There were 16 banks trading in New South Wales in 1921, the average 
assets in the June quarter being : coin, 9,791,211/. ; bullion, 360,738/. ; landed 
property, 2,573,628/. ; notes and discounted bills, &c., 104,709,314/. ; notes 
and bills of other banks, 673,740/. ; balances due from other banks, 
2,512,885/.; total assets, 132,433,933/. (including 11,812,417/. Australian 
notesb 

The liabilities of the banks (exclusive of those to shareholders) were, for 
June, 1921 ; Notes «Ln circulation, 71,654/.; bills in circulation, 979,076/.; 
deposits not bearing interest, 53,044,965/. ; deposits bearing interest, 
54,631,451/.; total deposits, 107,676,416/. ; balances due to other banks 
2,682,336/. ; total liabilities, 111,409,482/. 

The Government Savings Bank of New South Wales is under the control 
of three commissioners. Its business is carried on in three separate depart- 
ments — the Savings Bank, the Rural Bank, and the Advances for Homes. 
In the Rural Bank Department money is accepted on current account, fixed 
deposits at interest are received, and operations may be extended to include 
the general business of banking. The Advances for Homes are made to 
enable persons to acquire homes or to pay off existing mortgages on their 
liomes. The loans current in each department of the Bank at Juno 30, 
1920, were: Savings Bank, 1,929,974/. ; Advances to Settlers, 2,903,885/. ; 
Advances for Homes, 2,176,583/. ; Irrigation Farms, 13,927/. ; total loans, 
7,024,869/. 

Statistics of Savings Banks are given below ; the figures include the 
returns of the Savings Bank Department of the Commonwealth Bank of 
Australia : — 


Year ended 
SOth June 

Number of Depositors 

Amount of Deposits 

Average per Depositor 

1914 

717,737 

£ 

33,167,623 

£ «. d. 

46 4 3 

1916 

806,882 

37,863,272 

46 6 1 

1917 

872,351 

40,836,747 

46 16 8 

1918 

920,337 

”43,039,012 
47,070,342 
49,^33,635 | 

46 15 3 

1919 

984,951 

47 15 9 

1920 

1,053,893 

47 7 9 


Limited Liability Companies and Benefit Building and Investment 
Societies also receive money on deposit, the amount of which in the former 
on June 80, 1921, was 1,580,192/., and in the latter 485,764/., on June 30, 
1920. 
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Lord Hows Island, 31* 88' A'* 8., 159* 4' 26" B., a dependency of New South Wales, 
•Ituated about 436 miles north-east of Sydney, area, 8,220 acres; population (1921), 110. 

The Island, which discovered in 178R, is of volcanic origin. Mount Gower, the 
highest I'oint, roaches a height of 2,840 feet. 

A Board of Control at Sydney, under the Government of New Soiith Wales, manages 
the affairs of the island and supervises the Kentia palm seed industry. 

Books of Reference. 

The Official Year-Book of New South Wales. Published annually by Government 
Statistician. Sydney. • • 

New South Wales Statistical Regi.ster. Published annually by Government Statistician. 
Sydney. 

New South Wales Statistical Bulletin. Published quarterly. Government Statis- 
tician. Sydney, 

New South Wales Statesman’s Year Book ( pocket-si /.e). Published annually by Govern- 
ment Statistician. 

Australian Historical Society Journal. Quarterly. Sydney. 

Official Reports of Railway Commissioners ; Mines Department ; Department of Lands; 
Department of Agriculture; Public Works ^ Public Instruction ; Board of Water Supply 
and Sewerage: Sydney Harbour Trust Commissioners ; Water Conservation and Irrigation 
Coinmissioner.s ; Forestry Commissioners. Publi.slied annually. Sydney. 

David (T. W. Edgeworth), New South Wales, Historical, Physiographical and Economic. 
Melbourne and London, 1012. 

See also under Australia. 


VICTORIA 

Constitution and Oovernmenf. 

0 

Victoria, formerly a portion of Now South Wales, was, in 1851, 
proclaimed a separate colony, with a partially elective Legislative Council, 
and in 1855 responsible self-government was conferred. The legislative 
authority is vested in a Parliament of two Chambers. The Upper House 
consists of 34 members, elected for six years, and the Lower of 65, elected for 
three years (unless sooner dissolved). Members of the Council must be in 
possession of an estate of the net annual value of 601. for one year prior to 
their election ; and electors must be in the possession or occupancy of property 
of the rateable value of 10?. per annum if derived from freehold, or of 15?. if 
derived from leasehold or the occupation of rented property. No electoral 
property qualification is required for graduates of British or Colonial univer- 
sities, matriculated students of the Melbourne University, ministers of 
religion of any denomination, certificated teachers, lawyers, medical prac- 
titioners, and officers of the army and navy active and retired. One-half of 
the members of the Legislative Council retire every three years. The members 
of the Legislative Assembly require no property qualification, and are 
elected by universal male and (since 1908) female suffrage, and no person 
may vote in more than one district, nor twice in the same district. 
Clergymen of any religious denomination are not allowed to hold seats in 
either the Legislative Council or the Legislative Assembly. 

Members of the Legislative Assembly are entitled to reimbursement 
for expenses at the rate of 500?. per annum, and members of both Houses 
have free passes over all the railways.^ 

Governor . — The Right Hon. The Earl of StradhroJee. 

Lieutenant Governor. — Hon. Sir William H, Irvine^ K.C.M.G. 

In the exercise of the executive the Governor is assisted by a Cabinet bf 
responsible ministers. 

The Ministry (November 1921) is as follows : — 

Premier and Minuter of Agriculture aivd Water Supply. — Hon. H. S. W. 
Lawson, M.L.A. 
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Chief Secretary y and Minister of Public Health* — Major the Hon. M 
Bairdy M.L.A. 

yTreasurer. — Hon. W. M. McPkersony M.L.A. 

Attorney- General and Solicitor-General. — Hon. A. Robinson, O.M.O., 
M.L.C. 

Minister of BducatioUy Forests , and Labour .--Won* Sir A. J. Pe acock y 

K.C.M.G., M.L.A. 

Minister for Public Works. — Hon. K G. Cl^irkCy M.L.O. 

Minister of Railways and Mines. — Hx)n. S. BarneSy M.L.A. 

Minister of Lands. — Hon. D. S. Omany M.L.A. 

Honorary Members of the Gahinet . — lion. J. W. Penninglony M.L.A., 
Hon. H. Angus, M.L.A. 

The number of salaried ministers is limited to eight, and their total salaries 
to 10,000/. At least four of the ministers must be members of either the 
Legislative Council or the Assembly, but not more than two shall be members 
of the Council, nor more than six be members of the Assembly. 

State of the parties in the Legislative Assembly (October 1921) : Nation- 
alists, 31; Independent Liberal, 1; Farmers’ Union, 12; Labour, 21, 
Total, 65. 

Agent-General for Victoria in Great Britain . — Hon. J. MclPhae, Offices, 
Melbourne Place, The Strand, W.C. 2. 

^ Local Government. 

For purposes of local administration the State is divided into urban and 
rural municipalities. The former, called cities, towns, and boroughs, ought 
not to be of a greater area than nine square miles, and in being constituted 
must contain at least 500 householders, and rateable property capable of 
yielding 800/. upon a rate of one shilling in the £. The latter, called shires, 
are portions of country, of undefined extent, containing rateable property 
capable of yielding a revenue of 1,600/. on a rate of one shilling in the £. 
In 1920 there were 65 urban and 138 rural municipalities, only 650 square 
miles in the State not being included within their limits. Every ratepayer 
has one or more votes, according to the amount of his rates. 


Area and Population. 

The State has an area of 87,884 square miles, or 56,246,760 acres, 
about part of the whole area of Australia. The State is divided into 
37 counties, varying in area from 920 to 5,933 square miles. 

The growth of the population, as shown by census returns, is exhibited 
in the following table ; — 


Date of Enumeration 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Annual rate 
of Increase 
per cent. 

March 29, 1867 

264,334 

146,432 

410,766 

— 

April 7, 1861 . 

328, 651* 

211,671 

540,322 

7-88 

April 2, 1871 . 

401,050 

330,478 

731,528 

307 

April 3, 1881 . 

452,083 

^10,263 

862,346 

1-65 

April 5, 1891 . 

698,414 

641,991 

1,140,406 

2-83 

March 31, 1901 

603,883 

697,458 

1,201,341 

0-48 

April 2, 1911 . 

655,691 

669,960 

1,315,551 

0-91 

April 4, 1921 . 

754,629 

776,900 

1,681,629 

1-64 
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The average density of the population is 17 persons to the square 
mile, or one person to every 37 acres. 

The population in 1891 included 9,377 Chinese and 565 aborigines ;*in 
1901, 7,349 Chinese and 652 aborigines ; and in 1911, 5,601 Chinese and 643 
aborigines. 

At the date of the census of 1911, 98 per cent, of the population were 
British subjects by birth ; native Victorians numbered 1,010,219, or 77 per 
cent, of the population ; naftves or the other Australian States, 98,726 ; of 
New Zealand, 10,067 ; of England and Wales, 89,382 ; of Ireland, 41,47t ; of 
Scotland, 26,577 ; of Germany, 6,142 ; of Austria 355 ; of other countries, 
20,285 ; 1,303 were born at sea and the birthplaces of 11,018 were un- 
specified. 

Of the total population in 1911, there were 577,053 bread-winners and 
721,137 dependants, while 17,361 were not accounted for. Of the bread- 
winners there were — professional, 48,819 ; domestic, 62,175 ; commercial, 
91,611 ; industrial. 187,773 ; engaged in transport, 39,238 ; primary pro- 
ducers, 144,384 (including agricultural, 86,152 ; pastoral, 29,340 ; fisheries, 
873 ; mining, 20,239 ; forestry, 5,151 ; water conservation, 1,627 ; capture 
of wild animals and their produce, 1,002) ; indefinite, 8,053. 

About three-fifths of the total population of Victoria live in towns. At 
the census of 1921 it was ascertained that the town population numbered 
nearly one million, out of a total population of 1,531,529. 

Inclusive of the suburbs the enumerated popu*lation on April 4, 1921, 
of Melbourne was 784,000, or half of that of the State ; Ballarat, 88,600 ; 
Geelong, 36,170; Bendigo, 33,170; Warrnambool, 7,739; Castlemaine, 
7,000; Mildura, 5,100; Maryborough, 4,747; Hamilton, 5,098; and Won- 
Uiagge, 5,176. 

The following are the births, deaths, and marriages in the State for five 
years : — 


Tear 

Total 

Births 

Illegitimate 

1916 

34,239 

1,764 

1917 

33,035 

1,820 

1918 

31,601 

1,844 

1919 

31,621 

1,825 

1920 

36,214 

1 1,896 


Deaths 

Marriages 

Surplus of 
Births 

16,489 

11,341 

17,750 

14,555 


18,480 

15,177 

9,156 

16,424 

19,370 

11,706 

12,251 

16,832 

! 

14,898 

19,382 


The recorded immigration into and emigration from the State of Victoria 
by sea were as follow in recent years : — 


Year 

Immigration 
(by sea) 

1 Emigration # 
(by sea) 

i Year 

1 

Immlgraticu 
(by sea) 

Emigration 
(by sea) 

1913 , 

114,580 

~~ " 

101,718 

i 1918 

48,560 1 

51*6311 

1910 ! 

80,458 1 

76,687 1 

i 1919 

33,6‘Jl 1 

1 37,099 1 

1917 

58,9761 

68,774 1 

1 1920 

65,695 1 

59,956 


Exclusive of members of the Anstrslisn Expeditionary Forces. 
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Of the immigrants in 1920, 30,350 were females, and of the emigrants 
20,728 were females. 


Religion. 

There is no State Church in Victoria, and no State assistance has 
been given to religion since 1875. At the^date of the census of 1911 
76i per cent, of the population were Protestants, 22 J per cent, were 
Roman Catholics, and a half per cent, were Jews. The following were the 
enumerated numbers of each of the principal religions in 1 911 : — Episcopalians 
475,203 (including * Protestant,’ so stated, 24,116) ; Presbyterians, 234,553 ; 
Methodists, 176,662 ; other Protestants, 93,729; Roman Catholics, 286,433 ; 
Jews, 6,270; Ruddhists, Confucians, Ac., 2,572 ; others (including unspe- 
cified), 40,129. 


Instruction. 

Educational establishments in Victoria are of four kinds, viz., the 
Universit}'^, established under a special Act and opened in 1855, with its 
four affiliated colleges. State schools (primary and secondary), technical 
schools or colleges, and registered schools. Out of the general revenue the 
University received S subsidy amounting to 27,750/. for the year ending 
Jiine 30, 1921. It is bofn an examining and a teaching body, and grants 
degrees in all Faculties except Divinity. 

Affiliated to the University are four colleges — Trinity, Ormond, Queen’s 
and Newman — in connection- with the Church of England, Presbyterian, 
Methodist and Roman Catholic Churches respectively ; also the School of 
Mines at Ballarat. From the opening of the University to the end of 
1920, 10,478 students matriculated, and 7,006 direct degrees were conferred. 
In 1920 the students who matriculated numbered 746, the direct graduates 
numbered 387, and there were 2,530 students attending lectures. 

Public instruction is strictly secular; it is compulsory for children 
between the ages of 6 and 14, and free for the subjects comprised in the 
ordinary course of instruction. In 1919 there w^ere 2,280 State schools 
with 6,5.18 teachers, a total enrolment of 235,292 scholars, and an average 
attendance of 160,345, or 68 per cent, of the numbers on the roll. 
Amongst i3ersons aged 15 years and upwards at the census of 1911, 
98 ner cent, were able to read and write. In 1919-20 the total cost of 
public instruction, including grants to the University, was 1,678,764/. — 
all paid by the State. Secondary education is for the most part under 
the control either of private persons or proprietary bodies, usually con- 
nected with some religious denomination. There were, in 1919, 486 
registered schools in Victoria, wdth 1,991 teachers, and a net enrolment of 
56,684 scholars. A largo proportion of these were in connection with the 
Roman Catholic denomination, the members of which do not as a rule 
avail themselves of the free education afforded by the State. 

Under the auspices of the Education Department are 24 technical schools, 
20 junior technical schools, 30 high schools (including agricultural high 
schools), 39 higher elementary schools, and 5 schools of domestic arts. In 
1920 there were 635 teachers attached to the technical schools, irrespective 
of agricultural and horticuUmtil colleges, the gross enrolment of pupils 
being 14,173. 
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Old Age Pensions, &c. 

On July 1, 1909, Ihe Federal Old Age Pensions Act came into operation, 
and the State pensioners were taken over by the Federal authorities. The 
number in Victoria on June 30, 1921, was 30,385. Pensions are also 
wanted to invalids, 11,174 being on the register on June 30, 1921. 
Tlie amount paid in old age and invalid pensions during 1920-21 was 
1,633,430Z. . 

An Act was passed by the Federal Parliament in October, 1912, providing 
for the payment, on application, of 5L to the mother of every child born in 
the Commonwealth, no additional sum to be paid for twins. Daring the 
year ended June 30, 1921, the allowance was granted to 36,778 mothers in 
the State of Victoria. 

The number of War Pensions granted in Victoria to June 30, 1921, 
was 74,801, and the annual liability in respect thereof was 2,167,490Z. 


Justice and Crime. 

There is a Supreme Court with a Chief Justice and five puisne judges. 
There are courts of general and petty sessions, county courts, courts of insol- 
vency, courts of mines, and courts of licensing. The following are the criminal 
statistics for five years : — * 


- 

1 1916 

j 1917 

1918 

1 1919 

1920 

Arrested .... 

! 17,599 

12,689 1 

10,346 

11,993 

14,682 

Summarily convicted 

’ 10,494 

7,627 

6,087 

7,094 

i 9,010 

Committed for, trial 

609 

440 

340 1 

506 i 

759 

Sentenced after commit- 
ment .... 

i 

843 

! 1 

276 

209 ' 

1 

307 1 

442 


The number of individuals arrested during 1920 was 11,387. 

There are 7 gaols and 4 reformatory prisons in Victoria, besides 4 police 
gaols. At the end of 1920 there were confined in these prisons and police 
gaols 691 males and 44 females. 


Finance. 

The revenue and expenditure of the State in the years shown w’ere : — 


Year ended 
Jane 80 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1 Year ended 
June 80 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1914 

1917 

1918 

£ 

10,958,087 

11,813,879 

12,672,787 

£ 

10,944, 7ia 
11,795,295 
12,631,169 

i 1919 
; 1920 

1921 

£ 

13,044,088 

15,866,184 

19,155,973 

£ 

12,979,407 

16,762,459 

19,048,197 


The following table shows the actual amounts of State rovenue and 
expenditure under the principal heads during 1919-20. 
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Heads of Revenue 

Amount 1 

1 

Heads of Expenditure 

Amount 

Taxation : — 



£ 

Land tax . 

314,217 

Governor . 

6,915 

74,402 

Duties on estates of 

Parliament & Ministry 

deceased persons 

881,423 

Civil establishments . 

349,029 

Duty on bank notes . 

1,871 

Pensions and gratuities 

420,726 

Stamp duty 

820,618 

interest and expenses 


Income Tax 

915,551 

of Public Debt 

3,249,393 

6,042,136 

Race Clubs’ percentage 

12,883 

Railways . 

Licences 

213,204 

Other public works . 

969,506 

120,552 




Crown lands 

Total State taxation . 

3,159,767 

Education, Ac. . 
Charitable institutions. 

1,462,404 

Railways 

: 8,081,947 

Ac 

666,697 

J 

Crown lands 

383,380 

Judicial and legal 

194,149 

Commonwealth balances 

Police and gaols . 

524,250 

received 

1,847.085 

I Mining, agriculture, 
and stock 


Other sources 

2,394,005 1 

853,345 

818,955 

1 Other expenditure 

Total . . ^ . 

i 15,866,184 

Total . 

15,752,459 


The amount raised by taxation (exclusive of taxes collected by Common- 
wealth) as shown in the above table, viz. 3,159,767^., was equivalent to a 
proportion of 21. 2s. 7(1. per head of population. 

Victoria has a debt, incurred in the construction of public works, which 
amounted, on June 30, 1920, to 86,394, 454v. (inclusive of temporary Treasury 
bills). Of this debt 56,924,620/. was borrowed for the construction of rail- 
ways, 10,740,561/. for waterworks, 1,601,406/. for State school buildings, 
&c., and 17,127,877/. for other public works and purposes. The nominal 
rate of interest on the public debt varies from 3 to 6 J per cent. , and averages 
4 '03 per cent. 

The net local ordinary revenue and expenditure (Municipalities, Harbour 
Trusts, Metropolitan Board of Works, and Fire Brigade Boai^s) for 1920 were 
respectively 4,351,063/. and 4,109,976/. The net local debt (exclusive of 
amounts borrowed first by Government) amounted to 17,418,990/. on June 30, 
1920. 

The estimated total value of the rateable property of the State in 1920 
amounted to about 399,502,745/., and the annual value was 21,214,708/. 


Production and Industry. 

I. AaRICULTURB. 

Of the total area of Victoria about 33,004,997 acres at the end of 1920 
were either alienated or in process of alienation. Of the remainder about 
4,843,878 acres are at present suitable fot agriculture ; 8,545,989 acres for 
pastoral purposes; 149,616 acres are held under perpetual lease; State 
forests, timber, water, and other reserves, 5,636,373 acres ; auriferous land, 
620,586 acres; roads, 1,767,040 acres; and unsold land in towns, Ac., 
1,787,881 acres. 

The total number of holdings in 1920-21 was 77,148. 
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The following table shows the areas under the principal crops and the 
produce of each for four years : — 


Years 

ended 

Marcli 

31 

Total 
Area Cul- 
tivated 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Potatoes 

Hay 






1 

I 







1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

IfOOO 

1,^00 i 

i 1,000 

1,000 

i 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

i,coo 


Acres 

Acres 

Bushels 

Acres 

Bushels 

Acres 

Bushels 

Acres 

Tons 

Acres 

Tons 

1918 

1 5,783 

2,690 

37,738 

1 293 

6,141 

85 

1,971 

67 

182 

749 

250 

1919 

1 5,491 

2,214 

25,240 

343 

5,275 

100 

2,029 

52 

138 

984 

1,114 

1920 

1 5,359 

1,918 

14,8.58 

560 

6,603 

85 

1,529 

54 

146 

1,117 

1,242 

1921 

6,424 

2,296 

39,469 

i 444 

10,907 

94 

2,496 

63 

172 

1,333 

1,985 


The produce per acre of the principal crops was : — 





Barley 



fear ended 
March 31 

Wheat 

Oats 

Malting 

Other 

Potatoes 

Hay 


Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Tons 

Tons 

1918 

14’03 j 

20*94 

23*87 

22-58 

2*72 

1*27 

1919 

ir40 * 

1 15*38 

20*70 

19-75 

2*66 

1*13 

1920 

7*75 

1 11*80 

18*33 

17-33 

^ 2-71 

1*11 

1921 

17T9 

1 24*59 

25-97 


1 2-74 

1*49 


111 1920-21 there were 30,828 acres of vines, yielding 2,250,000 gallons 
of wine. (1919-20, 27,554 acres, 1,512,000 gallons.) 

In addition, green forage covered 79,524 acres, and gardens (both 
market and private) and orchards occupied an extent of 96,919 acres in 
1920-21. 

There is a small beet-sugar undertaking in the hands of the government. 
In the season 1920-21 1,180 acres were harvested and 833 tons of sugar 
extracted. 

At the end of March, 1921, there were in the State 487,503 horses, 
1,575,159 head of cattle, 12,171,084 sheep, and 175,275 pigs. The wool 
produced in the season 1913-14 amounted to 106,833,690 lbs., valued at 
4,032,954?. ; in 1915-16 to 82,330,198 lbs., valued at 4,060,003?; in 
1916-17 to 94,845,024 lbs., valued at 5,927,814? ; in 1917-18 to 105.424,682 
lbs., valued at 6,410,077?., in 1018-19 to 126,647,061 lbs., valued at 
7,621,413?., and in 1919-20 to 132,847,167 lbs., valued at 7,908,007?. The 
quantity of butter produced in 1919 was 60,218,945 lbs. 

At the end of 1920 the area of State Forests in Victoria was 4,432,600 
acres. The amount of timber sawn in 1919 -20 in Victoria Saw Mills 
from Victorian logs was 99,142,130 super, feet valued at the mill at 
693,995?. 

The estimated value of Victorian production in 1919-20 was as follows 


£ 

Agricultural Production 21,884,046( 
Pastoral and Dairying . 25,949,070 
Mining , . . 1,330, '•130 

Forest .... 1,637,396 


£ 

Miscellaneous . . 4,710,140 


Total Primary Products 55,510,780 
Manufacturing — value 
added during process 34,259,060 


Total . 89,769,840 
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II. Mining. 

♦The subjoined statement gives, from official returijs, the quantities and 
values of minerals raised in Victoria in 1919 and 1920 : — 



Quantity 

Value 

1919 

» 

1920 

♦ 

1919 

1920 





Jb 

M 

Gold . 

. oz. fine 

135,427 

152,792 

575,260 

648,969 

Silver 1 


6,121 

6,231 

1 ,007 

1,714 

Coal . 

. tons 

423,946 

442,241 

372,075 

464,739 

Brawn coal . 

• )f 

111,628 

162,682 

34,542 

04,180 

Tin ore 

, j j 

113 

S4 

J7,5Gl 

12,815 

Antiniony ore 


1,208 

961 

24,160 

14,238 

Gypsum 


520 

3,303 

482 

1,696 

Magnesite , 


77 

1.51 

231 

453 

Kaolin 


2,049 

2,130 

2,255 

2,264 

Dlatomaceous earth 




1,000 


5,000 

Wolfiain . 


24 

7 

400 

355 

Pigment Clajs . 


185 

637 

433 i 

339 

Molybdenite 


— 

4S 


3,616 

Phosphate Kock 


2,481 

4,222 

2,481 I 

4,222 

liiinestone, Ac. . 

• >i 





300,157 i 



Fluorspar . 


314 

13 

1,020 1 

i 

43 


1 Extracted from gold at Melbourne Mint, 

The total quantity of gold raised from 1851 to 1920 is estimated at 
70,755,747 oz. (fine), of an aggregate valueof 300,550,535^, The estimated 
number of miners at work on the gold-fields in 1920 was 3,742. About 
1,850 persons wore employed in coal-mining. Total mineral production, 
1920, 1,524,800/., compared with 1,332,607/. in 1919. 

III. Manufactxtrks. 

The total number of manufactories, works, Ac., in 1919-20, was 6,038, of 
which 1,671 used steam or gas engines ; the aggregate horse-power used was 
166,803 ; the number of hands employed was 136,522 ; and the lands, 
buildings, machinery, and plant were valued at 30,804,520/. The value 
of materials used was 65,568,104/., and of articles produced or work done, 
101,475,363/. The wages paid (excluding working proprietors) amounted to 
17,702,173/. The manufactures are almost entirely for home consumption. 

Commerce and Communications. 

The ^ commerce of Victoria, exclusive of inter- State trade, is in- 
cluded in the statement of the commerce of the Commonwealth of 
Australia. 

The total value of the imports and exports of Victoria, excluding 
inter-State trade, in six years, was : — 


Years 

1 Total Imports 
(Oversea) 

1 Total Exports 11 
1 (Oversea) jj 

Telrs 

Total Imports 
(Oversea) 

Total Exports 
(Oversea) 

1913 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

<£ 

24,387,073 

25,474,839 

21,113,688 

l 

^ i 

17,836,395 

19,030,146 

20,716,683 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

85,026,311 

33,788,287 

67,607,027 

£ 

28,096,159 

43,124,940 

34,878,880 
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The customs duties collected in 1919-20 amounted to 4,364,859/., equal 
to 12i per cent, of the total value of oversea imports. 

The chief export! are gold, wool, live-stock, cereals, butter, hides ifnd 
skins, tallow, and meat frozen or preserved. 

All the railways are the property of the State and are under the 
management of three commissioners appointed by the Government. The 
following are some railway statistics (for years ending June 30): — 


, - -■-* — 

1916 

1917 

1918 

— 

1919 

1920 

Length of double Hues . 

. . (miles) 

328 

328 

328 

330 

330 

,, single „ 

Total length of lines 

• • tt 

3,826 

i 8,848 j 

3,877 

3,915 

3,892 


4,153 i 

4,176 

4,205 

4,245 

4,222 

Cost of construction 

. . (1,000L) 

37,906 

1 38,306 1 

38,653 

38,945 

58,543 

Passengers carried , 

. . (1,000) 

118,898 

111,792 j 

109,608 

117,467 

148,251 

Goods carried . 

. (1,000 tons) 

5,830 1 

5,963 1 

6,231 i 

6,515 

7,771 


Credit. 

A branch of the Royal Mint was opened at Melbourne on June 12, 1872, 
Up to Dec. 31, 1920, 39,215,895 oz. of gold, valued at 153,785,247/., was 
received at the mint, and gold coin and bullion issued of the value of 
153,822,679/. The minting of silver coin was commenced in Januar}^ 1916, 
and bronze coin in 1919. . * 

On June 30, 1921, the Savings Bank of Victoria (with which have been 
amalgamated the Post Office Savings Banks) had 134 banks and branches with 
339 agencies at post offices in the State, There were (excluding the Common* 
wealth Savings Bank) 928,009 depositors, with a total balance of 42,966,461/, 
There is a special branch of the Savings Bank, called the “Advances Depart* 
ment, ” which makes advances to farmers and others at 7 per cent, interest, 
these being repayable by instalments extending over a term not exceeding 
31 J years. The requisite funds are raised by the issue of bonds, taken 
up either by the Commissioners of Savings Banks or by the general public, 
and repayable by half-yearly drawings. The amount advanced during 
1919-20 was 1,260,506/.; and the total balance of loans at June 30, 1920, 
was 6,237,054/. 

During the December quarter of 1920 there were in Victoria 17 banks, 
possessing 759 branches and agencies, with notes in circulation, 92,719/., 
deposits 86,085,423/., the total liabilities being 88,049,750/. ; gold and 
silver, coined and in bars, and Australian notes, 14,966,556/. ; property, 
1,513,551/. ; advances, &c., 71,180,140/. ; total assets, 88,536,898/. Total 
paid-up capital, 35,915,745/. 

Books of Beferenoe. 

Mineral Statistics of Victoria. Annual. Melbourne. 

Statistics of Friendly Societies in Victoiisi. Annual. Melbourne. 

Victorian Year Book. By A. M, Laughton. Melbourne. 

Official Year Book of the Commonw^lth of Australia. By G. H. Knibbs. Melbourne. 

Year Book of Australia. Gordon A Goteb, London and Melbourne. 

Handbook to Victoria. Melbourne, 1914. 

J)ic1c»on (W.), The Mining Industry of the State of Victoria for 1913. Melbourne, 1014. 

Finn (Bamund), Chronicles of Early Melbourne. 2 vols. illustrated. Melbourne, 1880. 

Gregory (J. W.), Geography of Victoria, Historical, Physical, and Political. Mel* 
bourne, 1907. 

j€nk8{E.)j The Government of Victoria. 
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Laftillt^re (Francis Peter), Early History of the Colony of Victoria, from its Discovery to 
its Establishment as a Self-governing Province of the British Empire. 2 vols. London. 
1878. . 

VenneW (Philip), The Dictionary of Australasian Biography. Melbourne, 1892. 

Murray (A. S.), Twelve Hundred Miles on the River Murray. London, 1898. 

Ruiden (G. W.), The Discovery, Survey, and Settlement of Port Phillip. London, 1 872. 
Smith (J.), Cyclopaedia of Victoria, 1903. 

Smith (R. B.), The Aborigines of Victoria. 2 vols. London. 

Turner (H. G.), History of the Colony of Victoria. 2 vols. London, 1904. 

See also under Australia. 


OUEENSLANB 
Constitution and Government. 

Queensland, formerly a portion of New South Wales, was formed 
into a separate colony in 1859, and responsible government was conferred. 
The power of making laws and imposing taxes is vested in a Parliament 
of two Houses — the Legislative Council and the Legislative As.scmbly. 
The former consists of 59 members, nominated by the Crown for life ; 
but no limit is put to the number. The Legislative Assembly comprises 
72 members, returned from 72 electoral districts for three ycar.s, elected 
by ballot. Members of the Assembly are entitled to payment of 300/. 
per annum, with tr^elling expenses, and an allowance for stationery and 
postage. At the Geneml Election of October, 1920, there were 455,728 
persons registered as qualified to vote under the ‘Electors Act Amend- 
ment Act of 1914.* This provides for male and female adult, franchise, 
a twelve months* continuous residence in the State being the only proviso. 

A bill for abolishing the Legislative Council was passed in October 1921, but 
was reserved by the Governor for consideration by the Imperial Government. 

Governor of Queensland, — Lieut-Col. Sir Matthew Nathan, P.C. (Ire.), 
G.C.M.G. (1920). (Salary, 3,000L) 

Lieutenant-Governor, — Hon. W. Lennon, 

The Executive Council of ministers consists (1920) of the following 
members : — 

Premier, Chief Secretary, and Vice-President of the Executive Council , — 
lIon.E. G. Theodore, 

Home Secretary, — Hon. W. McCormack, 

Treasurer and Secretary for Public Works, — Vacant (Feb. 1922). 

Secretary for Public Lands, — Hon. J. 31. Coyne, 

Secretary for Mines, — Hon. A. J. Jones, M.L.C. 

Secretary for Railways, — Hon. J. Larcomhe. 

Secretary for Public Instruction, — Hon. J. HuxJiam. 

Attorney -General. — The Hon. John Mullan. 

Secretary for Agriculture and Stock, — Hon. W. N. Gillies, 

Minister without Portfolio, — Hon. William Forgan Swith, 


President of Legislative Council, — Hon. Lennon. 

Each minister has a salary of 1,000L; the Vice-President of the Exe- 
cutive Council receives 300L 

Agent- General for Queensland in Great Britain, — lion. J. Arthur Fihclly, 
Office. — 409 Strand. Secretary, P. J. Dillon, 
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Provision is made for Local Government by the subdiviaion of the State 
into areas denominated respectively cities, towns and shires. These are 
under the managemelit of aldermen and councillors, who are elected by *the 
ratepayers and are charged with the control of all matters of a parochial 
nature, more especially the construction and maintenance of roads and 
bridges within their allotted areas. Shires for the most part consist of purely 
rural districts. 

The number and area of these su]j)divisions, together with the receipts and 
expenditure for the year 192(5, were : — 



No. 

Area in square 
miles 

Receipts 

j 

Expenditure 

Capital Value 

Cltieg . 
Towns . 

Shiies . 

11 

24 i 
185 

207-5 

302-5 

669,384 

£ 

673,812 

351,023 

860,042 

£ 

721,455 

363,193 

831,807 

£ 

14,515,708 

4,550,363 

47,259,059 

Totals . . 

170 

669,894 

1,884,877 

1,906,455 

66,325,130 


Area and Population. 

Queensland comprises the whole north-eastern portion of the Australian 
continent, including the adjacent islands in the Paci6c ^cean and in the Gulf 
of Carpentaria. Estimated area 670,500 English square miles, with a 
seaboard of 2,260 miles. In 1825 a branch penal settlement was made at 
Moreton Bay ; in 1842 free settlers were admitted to the country, and 
during the next twenty years great progress was apparent. 

The increase in the population at different periods since 1846 has been as 
follows : — 




i S 



1 

i I 

1 s«.sS 

Years 

Population 

Equivale 
inoreas 
per cen 
per anna 

Years 

Population 

«- 

Equivale 
increas< 
per cen 
per annu 

Years Population 

i 

Equivale 
increas 
per cen 
per anna 

1846 

2,257 



1871 

120,104 

6*74 

1901 498,129 

2*78 

1856 

18,544 

72*16 

1876 

173,283 

8*85 

1911 605,813 

2*16 

1861 

30,069 

17*06 

1881 

213,525 

4-64 

1921 ! 757,634 

2*51 

1864 

61,467 

34*83 

1886 

322,8.53 

10-24 


1868 

90,901 

15*63 

1891 

393,718 

4-39 

i 



In 1921 the population consisted of 399,610 males, and 358,024 females. 
In 1911 there were 6,138 male and 576 female Chinese ; 1,865 male and 400 
female “Polynesians” ; 1,428 male and 75 female Japanese ; 4,673 persons 
of other Asiatic. &c., races. In addition there were 5,145 male and 3,642 
female full-blooded Aborigines living in a civilised manner.' The total 
number of aborigines has been estimated at 20,000. 

As to occupation the population in 1911 was classified as follows : — Pro- 
fessional class, 17,653; domestics, 2^,570; commercial, 34,564 ; industrial, 
68,262 ; transport and communication, 23,142 ; agricultural, pastoral, mining, 
&c., 101,904 ; indefinite, 4,890 ; independent, 2,768 ; dependent class 
(wives, children, scholars, students, dependent relatives, Ac.), 326,070. 

Of the total population, 1911, 382,216 persons (exclusive of aborigines) 
were born in the State ; 65,266 in England ; 81,699 in Ireland ; 20,530 in 
Scotland; 2,620 in Wales; 38,921 in N. S. Wales; 15,943 in Victoria; 
3,348 in S. Australia; 482 in W. Australia; 1,798 in Tasmania; 3,9S7 
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other Australians, including ‘Australia’ undefined ; 2,576 in New Zealand ; 
11,979 in Germany ; 2,641 in Denmark ; 1,064 in Sweden ; 685 in Norway. 
*The following table shows the births, deaths, and marnages for five years: — 


Years 

1 Total Births 

Illegitimate 

1916 

18,912 

954 

1917 

19,787 1 

967 

1918 

19,560 

1,046 

1919 

18,699 

1,074 

1920 

20,257 

1,017 


Deaths 

Marriages 

Excess of Births 

7.614 

6,208 ' 

11,398 

6?556 ‘ 

4,868 

13,232 

7,168 

4,821 

12,402 

8,860 

6,431 

9,839 

7,946 

6,670 

12,311 


The immigration and emigration, including arrivals and departures by 
sea and by rail across the border, and of Expeditionary Forces, have been as 
follows -.-Immigration, 1016, 130,528 ; 1917, 123,243 ; 1918, 110,878 ; 1919, 
79,005; 1920, 89,299. Emigration, 1916, 151,360; 1917, 118,138; 1918, 
104,749 ; 1919, 58,862 ; 1920, 89,099. 

Brisbane, the capital, had in 1921 a population, within a ten mile 
radius, of 209,699. At the census, 1911, other towns including their 
subuibs contained: Rockhampton, 20,915; Townsville, 13,835; Mary- 
borough, 11,626 ; Gympic, 12,419 ; Ipswich, 25,000 ; Toowoomba, 24,200 ; 
Charters Towers, 17, <^98. 


Religion. 

' There is no State Church. Previous to 1861 valuable grants of land had 
been made to the principal religious denominations, which they still retain. 
The following were the numbers in 1911 : — Church of England, 212,702; 
Church of Romo, 137,086 Presbyterian, 75,560 ; Methodist, 59,920 ; 
Lutheran, 24,235; Baptist 13,715; other Christian sects, 90,556 ; Jews, 
672; other Non Christians, 5 518; no religion, 1,906; unspecified, &c., 
21,893. 


Instruction. 

Primary secular education is free and compulsory. According to 
the marriage statistics, 99 '31 per cent, of persons married during 
1920 were able to read and write. The Public Expenditure on account 
of education for the year 1920 was 1,354,902/., and for 1921 the sum of 
1,254,942/. has been provided by the State. During the year 1920 there 
were 1,638 State schools (including 12 high schools) in operation, with 
4,349 teachers, and an average daily attendance of 94,602 pupils. Secondary 
education is provided for by 10 grammar schools, 6 for boys and 4 for girls, 
with, in 1920, 110 teachers and an average attendance of 1,596 pupils ; 
12 * High Schools ’ with 154 teachers and 1,270 scholars. There were besides 
157 private schools, with 928 teachers, and an average daily attendance of 
20,006 pupils. The Government grants annually a considerable number 
of scholarships, tenable for three years, to the various grammar schools. 
There were 17 technical schools in 1920 with 11,863 distinct students. The 
Queensland University (established in 1911) in Brisbane had, at the end 
of 1920, 8 professors and 20 lecturers, Ac., with 406 students on the roll. 
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Justice and Crime. 

Justice is administered by Supreme Courts, District Courts, and Courts 
of Petty Sessions. In these last Justices of the Peace sit, presided over 
in the more important centres by Police magistrates. The Supreme Court 
consists of a Chief Justice and five puisne judges. The total number of 
persons convicted of serious offences by the Superior Courts in 1920 was 
302, and the summary con\*ictions* at petty sessions in 1920 numbered 
14,699 (excluding 7,223 cases of bail estreated). Including penal establish- 
ments, there were, at the end of 1920, 12 prisons, with 329 male and 16 
female prisoners. The total x^oiice force, including native troopers, 
averages about 1,213 men. 


Pauperism, Old Age Pensions. 

Charitable institutions are maintained by public subscription, supple- 
mented by State endowment ; hospitals, benevolent asylums, an institution 
for the blind, deaf, and dumb, refuges and homes helped. Old Age 
and Invalidity Pensions are now payable by the Commonwealth. The 
number of Old Ago Pensioners in the State at June 30, 1921, was 13,019, 
and of Invalid Pensioners, 4,960. The number of W;y: Pensioners at the 
same date was 23,600 (including dependents). 


Finance. 

The following table shows the net revenue and expenditure of Queens- 
land during five years ending June 30 : — 



191()-17 

1917-18 

1918-19 

1910-20 

1920-21 

Revenue 
Expenditure . 

£ 

7,880,893 

8,134,387 

£ 

8,491,482 j 
8,900,934 

£ 

9,415,643 , 
9,587,532 

£ 

11.294.000 

11.267.000 

£ 

12,601,031 

12,691,201 


Estimates, 1921-22 : — revenue, 12,270, 689Z. ; expenditure, 12,736, 727^. * 
The gross income from or expenditure on account of Departments under 
the control of the Commonwealth is not included. 

The following were the chief sources from which revenue was received 
during 1920-21 : — Net amount from Commonwealth, 910,632/. ; stamp 
duty, 660,773/. ; income tax, 2,410,171/.; licences, 88,667/. ; land tax, 
469,175/. ; from land— rent, pastoral occupations, 716,285/. ; other rents 
and sale of land, 887,916/. ; from railways, 6,330,812/. 

The chief items of expenditure duftng 1920-21 were as under ; — Interest 
on public debt, 2,930,703/. ; pubUc instruction, 1,278,309/. ; treasurer’s de- 
partment, 576,421/. ; public lands department, 294,944/. ,* department of 
agriculture, 130,060/. ; cost of working railways, 6,046,498/. The total 
expenditure from loans, mostly on public works, was 4,251,248/., of which 
the principal items were railways, 1,760,932/. ; soldiers’ settlement, 
1,017,636/. ; loans to local bodies, 846,307/. 

2 D 
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The estimated value of landed property in 1920 for assessment for Local 
Government purposes was 66,325,130^. This includes lauds leased from 
the Crown for pastoral purposes, the lessees' interesi; in which has been 
capitalised for assessment purposes at 7,762,006?., but is exclusive of 
unoccupied Crown lands, the property of local bodies, reserves for public 
purposes, and lands upon which are erected buildings for public worship. 

The gross public debt of the State amounted, on June 30, 1921, to 
80,882,052?. 


Defence. 

For defence, see under Commonwealth of Australia. 


Production and Industry. 

Oftlfe total area of the state, 17,022,300 acres (1920) have been alienated : 
in process of alienation, under deferred payment system, are 8,659,280, leav- 
ing 403,438,490 acres still the property of the Crown, or about 94 02 per 
cent, of the total area. The receipts from the sale of land up to the end of 
1920 amounted to 10,221,266?. Land is made available for selection in 
the following mod^-^ and classes: — (1) Agricultural Selections — i.e.^ Per- 
petual Lease Selections'-; (2) Grazing Selections — f.c.. Grazing Homesteads 
and Grazing Farms ; and (3) Perpetual Lease Prickly-pear Selections. The 
largest area that may be acquired by any one person as a Perpetual Lease 
Selection is 2,660 acres. The annual rent for the first 15 years of the term 
is li per cent, of the notified capital value. The greatest area which may 
be applied for or held as a Grazing Homestead or a Grazing Farm is 60,000 
acres. The term may be any number of years not exceeding 28. A Grazing 
Farm must be continuously occupied during the whole term of the lease by 
the selectors residing on it personally or by bailiff ; and it mu.st be enclosed 
with a substantial fence within three years from the issue of the licence to 
occupy. The area of a Prickly-pear Selection must not exceed 2,560 acres. 
During the first period of the lease no rent is payable, but the prickly-pear 
must be regularly eradicated and the land kept clear ; thereafter the rent is 
1 J per cent, of the notified capital value. 

A large proportion of the area is leased in squatting runs for pastoral 
purposes, amounting to 209,248,960 acres in 1920, besides 79,397,073 acres 
m grazing farms and homesteads, and 33,830,400 acres under occupation 
licence. The live-stock in 1920 numbered 742,000 horses, 6,455,000 cattle, 

17.405.000 sheep, and 104,000 pi^s. The total area under cultivation in 
1920 was 1,018,444 acres, and of this 779,497 acres were under crops, besides 
which 450,780 acres are laid down with permanent artificial pasture. The 
wool production, expressed as greasy, in 1917, 87,426,658 lbs. ; 1918, 
118,777,272 lbs. ; 1919, 118,035,461 lbs. ; 1920, 114,809,963 lbs. 

A considerable area consists of natural forest, eucalypti, pine and cedar 
being the timbers mostly in demand, although a considerable quantity of 
more ornamental woods are utilised by cabinet makers. The amount of wood 
cut in the various saw mills in 1920, was (in superficial feet) :—pine, 

85.313.000 ; cedar, 194,000 ; hardwood, 39,780,000 ; other, mostly cabinet 
timber, 10,717,000 ; number of railway sleepers, 640,000. Forest reservations 
total 3,943,000 acres (1920). 

The quantity actually cut for all purposes is nearly double these quantities. 
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The crops, &c., in two years were as follows : — 



Acres 


Yield 


1919 

1920 

1919 

1920 

Maize .... 

105,200 

115,805 

1,880,664 

2,012,864 bushels 

Wlieat .... 

40,478 

177.320 

311,638 

3,707,357 „ 

Barley .... 

3,27ft 

15f908 

34,892 

317,511 ,, 

Oats 

363 

4.690 

2,871 

103,933 ,, 

Potatoes 

4,432 

8,770 

7,844 

19,068 tons 

Sweet Potatoes 

1,095 

1,271 

3,118 

4,358 ,, 

Hay .... 

48,843 

94,212 

41,804 

116,709 „ 

71,403 gallons 

Wine .... 

1,203 

— 

48.495 

Bananas .... 

7,694 

8,981 

956,044 

1,198,121 bunches 

Pineapples . 

3,922 

3,909 

676,484 

826,666 dozens 

Oranges .... 

4,090 

4,216 

185, <^06 

209,324 bushels 

Tobacco 

321 

228 

197,323 

122,823 lbs. cured leaf 

Coffee .... 

30 

29 

16,101 

12,120 lbs. 

Arrowroot 

469 

639 

6.098 

7,302 tons of tubers 

Pumpkins and melons . 

11,743 

4,938 

30,924 

11,479 tons 

Cotton .... 

72 

1 166 

27,470 

57,065 lbs., unginned 

Sugar cane, crushed 

84,877 

89,142 

1,258,760 

1,839,455 tons of canes 
167.401 tons 

Sugar, made . 

Spirits distilled from 

1 — 

162,186 

molasses (Potable) . 

— 

— 

— 

657,349 proof gallons 

Ditto (Meth.) 

— 

— 

— 

156,160 ,, „ 

Green Fodder 

157,568 

142,554 

— 

7*2,770 £ 

Ensilage 

4,318 

— 

— 

16,479 £ 


Total value of all crops, 1919, 6,297,079^. ; 1920, 10,386,233^. 

There are several coal mines in the State, the produce of which amounted 
to 1,109,913 tons in 1920, valued at 841, 651/. Gold-fields were discovered in 
1858 ; and from the commencement of gold mining to the end of 1920 the 
production amounted to 19,700,634 fine ounces, of the value of 83,646,610/. 
The quantity and value of the minerals raised in the years 1919 and 1920 
were : — 


- 

1 

1919 

1920 


1 

Ozs. 

£ 

Ozs. 

£ 

Gold (fine) 

1 

121,030 

514,103 

115,230 

489,701 

Silver 

. . I 

92,048 

23,772 

274,235 

70,461 


1 

Tons. 


Tons. 


Copper . 

• • ! 

9,997 

952,501 

15,897 

1,551,995 

Coal 


931,631 

614,307 

1,100,913 

841,551 

Tin 

• i 

994 

143,167 

1,486 

252,054 

Wolfram 

• * j 

228 

40,596 

81 

14,027 

Lead 


136 

4,739 

1,709 

65,001 

Mol> bdenite . 

. . 1 

118 

52.234 

29 

13,333 

Limestone (flux) . 


86,436 

27,842 

105,068 

42,921 

Ironstone ,, 

• ! 

24,676 

‘27,684 

19,709 

24,852 

Opals and gems . 

• i 



43,983 


66,831 

Scheelite-W olfram 

1 

__ 


2 

462 

Fireclay . 


8,368 

2,051 

7,639 

2,188 

Bismuth 

. . j 

2 • 

655 

1 

530 

,, and Wolfram 

• 1 

140 

18,681 

40 

4,756 

Manganese 

1 

ao 

103 

15 

60 

Arsenic . 

. . i 

68 

2,900 

805 

16,760 

Marble , 

. . ! 

130 

800 

428 

2,811 

Fluorspar 

. . i 

— 


603 

809 

Other minerals 

. 1 

— 

8,209 

1,144 

514 

Total value of above . | 

- 

2,472,027 

- 

8,462,914 


2 D 2 
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From the commencement of gold mining to end of 1919, the production 
amounts to 19,583,409 ozs. of the value of 83,193,453/,^. 

In the western portion of the State water is comparatively easily found 
by sinking artesian bores. Up to June 30, 1920, 3,701 bores were recorded 
as having been sunk. Total depth bored, 644*4 miles. The continuous 
yield of water is estimated at 318,300,000 gallons per diem ; 1,231 bores are 
flowing and supplies are pumped from 1,363 others. 


Commerce and Shipping, 

The commerce of Queensland, exclusive of intcr-State trade, is com- 
prised in the Statement of the Commerce of the Commonwealth of 
Australia. 


The total value of the oversea imports and exports of Queensland in 
recent years is given in the following table : — 


Years 

Imports 

Exports 1 

1 Years | 

Imports 

Exports 1 

1916-16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18“ 

£ 

7,000,912 

6,263,102 

4,492,746 

& 

8,106,123 

14,542,270 

10,960,411 

1 

il918-192 
11919-20 
:i920-21 1 

£ 

6,075,674 

7,218,694 

11,840,442 

£ 

12,447,416 

14,403,92*2 

15,171,719 


1 Excluding live-atock, Vorder^ise, l,738.9G0t in 1915 ; 1910-17, 1,479,7831 ; 1917-18 
1,909,5261.: 1918-19, 1,375,9571.; 1919-20, 2,385,4041.; 1920-21,0,289,1301. 

’-i Excluding bullion and apecie. 


Trade with other Australian States has ceased to be recorded by the 
Commonwealth Authorities. 

In 1920-21 the net customs revenue amounted to 2,614,488/., including 
excise 901,650/., or about 22*08 per cent, of the total value of oversea imports. 
The chief exports are copper, tin, coal, meat (preserved or frozen), hides, 
skins, tallow, wool, and sugar. 

The registered shipping in 1920 consisted of 148 sailing vessels of 6,398 
not tons, and (including river steamers) 109 steamers of 16,442 net tons ; 
total, 257 vessels of 22,840 net tons. 

For Shipping, Railways, Posts and Telegraphs see under Commonwealth 
of Australia, 


Banks. 

There are 11 banks established in Queensland (excluding the 
Commonwealth Bank), of which the following are the statistics for the 
end of 1920: — due to the Treasury on account of notes issued by the 
Government through the banks, nil ; deposits, 27,775,000/.; total 
liabilities, 29,357,000/. ; coin and bullion, 2,183,000/. ; advances, 
22,606,000/.; landed property, 740,000/.; total assets, 31,648,000/. 
The Commonwealth Savings Bank had in Queensland at Dec. 31, 1920, 
327,569 depositors, and 18,464,000/. fei deposits. 

Books of Eeferenoe. 

A.B.O. of Queensland Statistics (Norman J. Macleod, Government Statislician). 
Annual. Uiisbane. 

Statistical Registerof Queensland. By Norman J. Macleod, Government Statistician. 
Annual. Brisbane. 
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Oensus of the Colony of Queensland, taken on March 31, 1901. Fol. Brisbane, 1902. 
Queensland Official Year-Book. Brisbane, 1901. 

Our First Half-Centnry. A Review of Queensland Progress, Brisbane, 1909. 

Reports from the GbvernmentS tatlstioian on Vital Statistics, and on AgriculAiral 
and Pastoral Statistics (Norman J. Maclcod, Government Statistician). Annual 
Brisbane. 

Reports of the Department of Agriculture, Commissioner for Railways, Department 
of Mines, of Geological Survey, Department of Public Lands, Department of Public 
Instruction, Ac. Annual. Brisbane. 

Bernays (C. A.), Queensland Politics during Sixty Years (1359-1919). Brisbane, 1919. 
Gray (R.), Reminiscences of Mia and^Jorth Queensland, 1857-1912. London, 1913. 
Kennedy (B. B.). The Black Police of Queensland. London, 1902. 

Lumholtz(0.), Among Cannibals. London, 1889. 

Mathew (J ), Two Representative Tribes of Queensland. London, 1914. 

Parker (C.), The Mining History of Queensland, Melbourne, 1908. 

Petrie (T.), Torn Petrie’s Reminiscences of Early Queensland, recorded by bis daughter. 
Brisbane, 1904. 

Pu^/r'«Qneensland Almanac, Court Guide, Gazetteer, &c. Annual. Brisbane. 

Both (J. W. B.), Ethnological Studies among North-West Central Aborigines. Brisbane. 
Russell (H. S.), The Genesis of Queensland. Sydney, 1888. 

Satge (O. de), Pages from the Journal of a Queensland Squatter. London, 1901. 
Sernon (R.), Im australischcn Busch und am den Kiistcn des Korallenmeeres. 
Leipzig, 1896. [Also Eng. Trans. London, 1899.] 

IV««(ion(T.), Queensland Past and Present. Brisbane, 1897. 

See also under Australia. 

Many works relating to Queensland can be obtained from the Agent- 
General in London. 


SOTJTH ATISTEALIA. 

Constitution and Oovernment. 

South Australia was formed into a British Province by Letters Patent 
of February, 1836, and a partially elective Legislative Council was estab- 
lished in 1851. The present Constitution bears date October 24, 1856. 
It vests the legislative X'^^wer in a Parliament elected by the people. 
The Parliament consists of a Legislative Council and a House of Assembly. 
The former is composed of twenty members. Every throe years 
half the members retire, and their places are supplied by new members 
elected from each of the five districts into which the State is divided 
for this purpose. The executive has no power to dissolve this body. 
The qualifications of an elector to the Legislative Council are, to be 
twenty-one years of age, a natural born or naturalised subject of His 
Majesty, and have been on the electoi^al roll six months, besides having 
a freehold of 50 -J. value, or a leasehold of 20L annual value, or occupying a 
dwelling-house the rent of which is not less than 17 L per annum, or a 
registered proprietor of a Crown lease with improvements to the value of at 
least 501 . , the property of the elector ; head teacher of a college or school re- 
siding on premises ; postmaster or postmistress residing in the building ; 
railway stationmaster resident in premises ; member of police force in charge 
of a station ; officiating minister of religion. By the Constitution Amena- 
ment Act, 1899, the franchise W9,s extended to women. There were 93,048^ 
(23,062 women) registered electors in 1921. The qualification for a member 
of Council is merely that he be thirty years of age, a natural born or 
naturalised subject, and a resident in the State for three years. Each 
member of the (Council and also of the House of Assembly, receives 2901, per 
annum and a free pass over Government railways. 
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The House of Assembly consists of 46 members elected for 3 years, 
representing 19 electoral districts. The qualifications for an elector are 
thai of having been on the electoral roll for 6 months, and of having 
arrived at 21 years of age ; and the qualifications for a member are the 
same. There were 272,022 (137,931 women) registered electors in 1921, 
Judges and ministers of religion are ineligible for election as members. 
The election of members of both houses takes place by ballot. 

The executive is vested in a Governor appointed by the Crown and an 
Executive Council, consistingof 6 responsible ministers and the Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court. 

Governor of South Australia. — (Vacant. Feb. 1922). 

The Chief Justice (Hon. Sir G. R. Murray^ K.C.M.G., 2,0001.) being 
also Lieutenant-Governor, acts pending a new appointment, or during the 
absence of the Governor. 

The Governoi has a salary of 4,000Z. per annum. The departments of 
the Public Service are controlled by the following ministers : — 

Premier and A ttorney' General. — Hon. H. N. Barnwell, LL. R., M.P. 

Chief Secretary and Minister of Marine — Hon. J. G. Bice, M.L.C. 

Treasurer and Minister of Education. — Hon. G. liitehie, M.P, 

Commissioner of Public Works, Minister of Railways, and Minister 
of Industry. — Hon. W. llayiie, M.P. 

Minister of Agriculture, Minister of Irrigation, and Minister of Mines . — 
Hon. T. Pascor, M.L.C. 

Commissioner of Ciown Lands and Immigration and Minister of 
Repatriation. — Hon. G. R. Laffer, M.P. 

The Ministry has a total salary of 6,000^. per annum. They are jointly 
and individually responsible to the Legislature for all their official acts, as in 
the United Kingdom. 

Agent-General for South Australia in London. — Sir Lucas. 

The settled part of the State is divided into counties, hundreds, muni- 
cipalities, and district councils, the last being the most general, as they 
cover most of the settled districts. The ratepayers have the power of levying 
rates, &c., and applying the funds for road-making and other purposes. 
There are 49 counties, blocks of country thrown open for agricultural 
purposes. There are 3 extensive pastoral districts — the western, northern, 
and north-eastern. There are 35 municipalities and 150 district councils. 

Area and Population. 

The original boundaries of the State, according to the statute of 4 & 5 Will. 
IV. cap. 95, were fixed between 132° and 141° E. long, for the eastern and 
western boundaries, the 26° of S. lat. for the northern limit, and for the South 
the Southern Ocean. The boundaries were subsequently extended, under 
the statute of 24 and 26 Victoria, cap* 44. By Royal Letters Patent, dated 
July 6, 1863, all the territory lying northward of 26° S. latitude and 
between the 129th and 138th degrees of East longitude, and now known as 
the Northern Territory (see below), was added. On January 1, 1911, this 
Territory was transferred to the Commonwealth. Total area of South Australia 
proper Ms 380,070 square miles {i.e,, excluding the Northern Territory, 
523,620 square miles). 
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Population (exclusive of aborigines) : — 



• 

Population 


On previous Censul 

Date of 






Hales 

Females 

Total 

Numerical 

Increase 

Increase 
per cent. 

Suumeration 

184(i . 

12,670 

9,720 

22,890 

6,024 

28*9 

1865 . 

43,720 

42,101 

85,821 

22,121 

34*7 

1806 . 

86,334 , 

• 78,iA 

163,452 

86,622 

28*8 

1876 . 

110,491 

102,780 i 

213,271 

27,645 

14-0 

1891 . 

166,801 

153,030 

320,431 

40,566 

14*5 

1901 . . . 1 

184,422 

178,182 

862,604 

42,173 

13*2 

1911 . . . 1 

207,358 

201,200 

408,658 

45,954 

12*7 

1921 . . . 1 

248,293 

247,048 

495,336 

80,778 

1 21*2 


The population of the State, June 30, 1921, was estimated at 497,525. 
Population of the city of Adelaide and suburbs, 1921, 255,318. 

The number of aborigines in the State, including the Northern Territory, 
has been estimate at over 20,000. 

The following are the statistics of births, deaths, and marriages for five 
years : — 



Births 

Marriages 

Deaths 

Excess of 

1 Births 

1914 


12,905 

4,009 

. 4, *713 

8,192 

1917 


11,326 

11,357 

3,252 

4,366 

6,961 

1918 


3,190 

4,390 

6,967 

1919 


11,060 

3,855 

6,475 

5,685 

1920 

i 

12,038 j 

4,881 

5,083 

6,945 


South Australia is a healthy country, with a good climate, and has a 
high birth and low death-rate. Birth-rate, 25*45, death-rate, 10*76, marriage- 
rate, 10*33 per 1,000 of population in 1920. Infantile mortality, 67 '09 per 
1,000 births, one of the lowest rates in the world. 

Of the total number of births in 1920, 448 were illegitimate. 

Religion. 

The aggregate number of churches and chapels in the State in 1919 was 
1,621. At the census of 1911 the numbers belonging to the leading denomina- 
tions were as follows; — Church of England, 113,781 ; Roman Catholic, 60,964; 
Methodists, 100,402 ; Lutherans, 26,681 ; Baptists, 21,863 ; Presbyterians, 
22,667 ,* Congregationalists, 13,357 ; Church of Christ, 9,324 ; Salvation 
Army, 3,835 ; other Christians, 23,769 ; Jews, 765 ; Mohammedans, 440 ; 
Confucians, Ac., 226 ; other non-Christian, 2,143 ; not stated, 18,441. No 
aid from the State is given for religious purposes. 


Education. 

Public instruction (primary^ secondary, technical) is under the ohargo 
of the Educational Department. Teachers are paid from the general revenue, 
public lands being set apart for educational purposes. Education is secular, 
free, and compulsory. The Government grants exhibitions and scholarships, 
carrying the holders to higher schools and universities. In 1920 there 
were 998 schools, 21 being high schools, 12 domestio art and 6 woodwork 
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centres ; the number of children under instruction during 1920 ww 75,991. 
There is a training college for teachers. The University of Adelaide incor* 
pofated in 1874, is authorised to grant degrees in arts, Tkw, music, medicine, 
and science. There are several denominational secondary schools. There 
were 172 private schools, with 14,141 pupils, in 1920. There are a school 
of mines and industries in Adelaide, with 5 branches in the larger country 
centres, 6 Soldiers’ Vocational Schools, 1 School of Arts and Crafts, and 
Apprentice Classes. The Public Libraryi Musepm, Art Gallery, and Local 
Institutes are supported or assisted by the State. 

Justice and Crime. 

There is one supreme court, a court of vice-admiralty, 5 courts of insol- 
vency, and over 100 local courts and police magistrates’ courts. There are 
circuit courts held at several places. There were 83 convictions for felonies 
and misdemeanours in the Higher Courts and 8,628 in the Magistrates’ Courts, 
in 1920. The total number of persons in gaols at the end of 1920 was 229. 

Old Age Pensions. 

Old Age and Invalidity Pensions are now paid by the Commonwealth 
Government. The number of pensioners in South Australia at Juno 30, 
1921, was: Old Age, 9,887 ; Invalid, 2,433 ; War, 14,663. 

For Defence, set' under Commonwealih of Australia. 

f. 

Finance. 

Revenue and expenditure for six years : — 


Years ended 
June 80 

1 Revenue 

1 

Expenditure 

1 Tears ended 

1 June 30 

Revenue 

Expenditure 


£ 

£ 1 

j 

i ^ 

£ 

1914 . 

4,822,706 

4,604,129 { 

1919 . 

I 5 798,814 1 

6,876,807 

1917 . 

4,874,603 

6,190,453 I 

1920 . 

1 6,682,788 

1 7,151,366 

6,467,039 

1918 

6,626,226 

6,500,419 

i 

l| 1921 . 

11 

7,543,640 


Most of the revenue is derived from inland revenue, railways, and 
territorial receipts, while most of the expenditure is on account of public 
works, railways, and interest on public debt. 

The public debt of the State, excluding the Northern Territory, 
dating from 1852, amounted, on June 30, 1921, to 48,566,552Z. Over half 
of the public debt has been spent on railways, water-works, and telegraphs. 

Production and Industry. 

Of the total area of South Australia proper (243,244,800 acres), 
13,954,977 acres were alienated and in process of alienation under systems of 
deferred payments on June 30, 1921. ^ Altogether about 112 million acres 
are unoccupied. The freehold and leasehold land in South Australia 
proper amounts to 132,000,000 acres, of which 5,000,000 acres are under 
cultivation each year. 

Value of production, 1919-20: — Crops; 13,728,224^. ; manufactures, 
7,875, 464^. ; pastoral, 5,224,^77L ; minerals, 771,995/.; dairying and 
poultry, 2,631,810/. ; fisheries and game, 422,726/. ; forestry, 431,197/. 
Grand total, 30,683,888/., equal to 64/. per head of population. 
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The chief crops in two years were : — 



Acres 

(1919-20) 

Acres 

(1920-21) 

Quantities 

(1919-20) 

Quantities 

(1920-21) 

Wheat . . 
Barley . . 

Oats . . . 
Hay . , . 
Vines . . 

1,926,915 
157,697 • 
192,153 
590,835 
! 32,784 

2,103,640 
205,400 
180,833 
fii72,089 • 

14,980,413 bushels 
2,44^936 „ 

1,634,239 „ 

598,954 tons 
5,085,939 gallons* 

34,236,914 bushels 
4,187,814 ,, 

2,511,465 

763,724 tons 
7,893,345 gallons ^ 


1 Of Wine. 

Bread-stuffs exported 1920-21 beyond the Commonwealth, 12,535,495/., 
and pastoral products, 8,477,286/. 

Fnlit culture is extensively carried on, and annually about 130,000 cwt. 
of dried fruit, 1,250,000 cases of fresh fruit, and 5,600,000 gallons of wine are 
produced, large quantities of which are exported to oversea countries, chiefly 
to the United Kingdom. The chief fruit crops, besides grapes, are currants, 
apples, apricots, peaches, almonds, oranges, lemons, olives, cherries, pears, 
plums, quinces, strawberries, raspberries. The live stock in June, 1920, 
consisted of 264,901 horses, 349,562 cattle, 6,014,565 sheep, and 60,295 
pigs. An area of over 150,000 square miles is l^eld under pastoral 
leases. 

The mineral wealth as yet discovered consists chiefly of copper, silver and 
gold. The value of copper produced in 1920 was 423,601/. (32,550,723/. 
of copper has been produced since the foundation of the State); gold, 7,209/. ; 
ironstone flux, 478,436/. ; phosphate rock, 12,309/.; crude salt, 141,742/. ; 
gypsum, 31,604/.; opals, 24,000/. Including other minerals, the total 
value was 1,154,742/. Grand total to date, 39,049,823/. 

In 1920 there were 1,368 factories in the State, employing 29,442 hands. 
Wages and salaries amounted to 3,988,062/. Gross value of output, 
20,454,539/. ; machinery, land and buildings, Ac., valued at 7,908,661/. 

A new government department, known as the Department of Chemistry, 
has been established for the purpose of fostering new industries by the 
utilisation of products at hand and there is also an Advisory Board of 
Science and Industry. 


Commerce and Shipping. 

The Commerce of South Australia, exclusive of intcr-State trade, is com- 
prised in the statement of the Commerce of Australia given under the head- 
ing of the Commonwealth. 

Oversea imports and exports : — 


Tears 

ended June 
80 

Imports 

Exports 

Tears 

ended 
* June 30 

Imports 

Exports 

1913^ 

1916- 7 

1917- 8 

js 

7,348,340 

6,119,048 

4,180,013 

£ 

9,809,763 

8,533,912 

4,689,079 

1918- 9 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

£ 

6,496,441 

7,473,893 

12,381,973 

£ 

11,570,470 

20,530,365 

17,669,668 


1 Calendar year. 
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The chief exports of the State are wool, wheat, wheat-flour,* copper and 
other minerals, meats, butter, honey, wine, fruits (fresh and dried), skins and 
hiSes, tallow, leather, and manures. • 

In 1919-20, 806 vessels of 2,638,727 tons entered, and 806 vessels of 
2,625,818 tons cleared the ports of the State. 

The State possesses about 44,000 miles of made roads. There are (1921) 
3,400 miles of railway in the State, including the Transcontinental Railway 
which has been built from Port Augulba in South Australia to Kalgoorlie 
in Western Australia, and which, in connection with various State lines, com- 
pletes a through rail connection between Brisbane, on the east coast, and 
Fremantle on the west coast. Of the Transcontinental line, which is of 
4ft. 8 Jin. gauge, 600 miles are within the borders of South Australia, 

There are several good harbours, and the river Murray (navigable for 2,000 
miles) is used for conveying the produce grown on the irrigation settlements 
along its banks. In the city and suburbs are 114 miles of electric tramways. 


Banks. 

There are 9 banking associations in addition to the Commonwealth 
Government Bank. In 1921 their total liabilities were 22,762,287Z. (in- 
cluding Perpetual Inscribed Stock), and assets 20, 421, 384 Z. 

The Savings Bank iS managed by a board of trustees appointed by the 
Government, and has 31 branches and 300 agencies. On June 30, 1921, there 
were 817,983 depositors, with a total balance of 14,284,857^. The Com- 
mon wen! th Savings Bank (not included above) had 43,972 depositors and 
1,991,261/. deposits at the same date. Penny Savings Banks, agencies at 
schools, 629, depositors, 34,999, deposits, 39,147/. 

The total banking deposits, 38,414,720/, averaged 77/. per head. Over 
80 per cent, of the population have savings bank accounts. 


Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning 
South Australia. 


Annual Statesman's Pocket Year Book. 

Annual Utaii.'itical Register. 

Handbook of South Australia. Adelaide, 1914. 

Blaekmore G.), The Law of the Constitution of South Australia, Adelaide, 1894. 

hlackit (John), The Early History of South Australia. Adelaide, 1907.— History of 
South Australia. 2nd edition. Adelaide, 1911. 

Brown (H. Y. L. ), A Record of the Mines of South Australia. 3rd ed. Adelaide, 1899. 

Gordon (D. J.), The Central State. South Australia: Its History, Progress, and 
Resources. Adelaide, 1903. — The Nile of Australia: Nature’s Gateway to the Interior. 
Adelaide, 19D6.— Official Year Book of South Australia. Adelaide, 1913, 

Qougn (R.), The Founding of South Australia. Edited by E. Hodder. London, 1898. 

Hodder (Edwin), The History of South Australia. With Maps. 2 vols. London, 1898. 

Pa»eoe{J. J.) (Editor), History of Adelaide and its Vicinity, with a General Sketch of 
the Province of South Australia and Biographies pf Representative Men. Adelaide, 1901. 

Jlees (W. L.), Sir George Grey, K.C.B.; His Life and Times. 2nd edition. 2 vols, 
London, 1892. 

By an (V. H.), South Australia, a Handbook of Information for Settlers, Tourists 
and Others. Adelaide, 1914. 

Searcy (Alfred), In Northern Seas, 1904.— In Australian Tropica. Adelaide, 1909^ 

Vivienne (May), Sunny South Austrftbf^. Adelaide, 1908. 

See also under Australia. 
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WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

Constitution and Government. 

In 1791 Vancouver, in the Discovery, took formal possession of the 
country about Kiug George Sound. In 1826 the Government of New South 
Wales sent 20 convicts and a detachment of soldiers to King George Sound 
and formed a settlement then Called rredericksTown. In 1827 Captain James 
(afterward.s Sir James) Stirling surveyed the coast from King George Sound 
to the Swan River, and in May, 1829, Captain Fremantle (afterwards Sir 
Charles Fremantle, G.O.B.) took possession of the territory. In June, 
1829, Captain Stirling founded the Swan River Settlement, now the Com- 
monwealth State of Western Australia, and the towns of Perth and Fre- 
mantle^ and was appointed Lieutenant-Governor. Western Australia thus 
became a British settlement in 1829. 

Largo grants of land were made to the early settlers, and agricultural and 
pastoral occupations were pursued by a small population with varying 
success, until, in 1850, the State was in a languishing condition, and the 
inhabitants’ petition that it might be made a penal settlement was acceded 
to. Between 1850 and 1868, when transportation ceased, 9,718 convicts 
were sent out. The Imperial convict establishment was transferred to the 
Colonial Government on March 31, 1886. 

In 1870 partially representative government was instAuted, and in 1890 
the administration was vested in the Governor, Legislative Council, 
and a Legislative Assembly. The Legislative Council was, in the first 
instance, nominated by the Governor, but it was provided that in the 
event of the population of the Colony reaching 60,000, it should bo 
elective. In 1893 this limit of population being reached, as set forth in 
a proclamation dated July 18, of that year, the Colonial Parliament passed 
an Act (67 Victi No. 14) amending the constitution. 

By the Constitution Acts Amendment Act, 1899, further amended by 
the Constitution Acts Amendment Act, 1911, it is provided that the Legis- 
lative Council shall consist of 30 members representing 10 electoral provinces 
and holding their seats for six years. Members must be 80 years of age, 
resident in the State for two years, and either be natural-born British 
subjects or naturalized for 6 years and resident in the State for 6 years. 
Kvery elector must have resided in the State for 6 months, and must 
possess within the province freehold estate of the clear value of £60, or be 
a householder occupying a dwelling-house of the clear annual value of £17, 
or holder of a lease of the value of £17 per annum, or the holder of a lease or 
licence from the Crown of the annual rental of £10, or have his name on the 
electoral list of a Municipality or Roads Board in respect of property in the 
province of the annual rateable value of £17. The Legislative Assembly 
consists of 60 members, each representing one electorate, and elected for 3 
years. Members must be 21 years of age, have resided in Western Australia 
for twelve months, and be either natural-born subjects of the Crown 
or naturalized for 6 years. Electors ^must be 21 years of age, natural-born 
or naturalized subjects of the Crown, and must have resided in the 
State for 6 months and be on the roll, and must be resident in the district 
for at least one month when making their claims. Members of and electors 
for both Houses may be of either sex. No person can be registered as a voter 
in more than one district or more than once in each Province for which he 
holds a sufheieut qualihoation. Members of the Legislature are paid 400Z. a 
year, and travel free on all Government railways. The entire management 
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and control of the waste lands of the Crown in Western Australia is vested in 
t^e Le^fislature of the State. By the Parliament (Qualification of Women) 
Act, 1920, it has been enacted that a woman shall not be disqualified by sex 
or marriage for being elected to or sitting and voting as a member of the 
Legislative Council or the Legislative Assembly. 

State of political parties (1921) : — Legislative Council : Non-party,” 14 ; 
Country Party, 7 ; National Labour, 4 ; Labour Party, 6. Legislative 
Assembly: “Non-party,’’ 2; Country Party, 16 ; Nationalist, 10 ; National 
Labour, 6 ; Labour Party, 17. 

Oovemor, — Rt. Hon. Sir F. A. N. Neiodegate, K.C.M.G. (April, 1920). 
The salary provided for the Governor is 4,b00L per annum. He is assisted 
in his functions by a cabinet of responsible ministers, as follows : — 

Premier^ Treasurer ^ and Minister for Lands and Repatriation , — Hon. 
Sir Jas. Mitchell, K.C.M.G. , M.L.A. 

Minister for Education, Justice, and the North-Western Territory — Hon. 
H. P. Colchatch, M.L.C. 

Minister for Works, Water Supply, Trading Concerns, etc. — Hon. W. J. 
George, C.M.G., M.L.A. 

Minister for Mines, Railways, Industries, etc, — Hon J. Scaddan, M.L.A. 
Colonml Secretary and Minister for Public Health. — Hon. F. T. Broun, 

M.L.A. 

Minister for Agriculture. — Hon. H. K. Malcy, M.L.A. 


A gent- General in Loryion, — Hon. Sir J. D. Connolly, K.B. 

Offices. — Savoy House, Strand. 

Area and Population. 

As defined by Royal Commission, Western Australia includes all that por- 
tion of the continent situated to the westward of 129® E. longitude, to- 
gether with the adjacent islands. The greatest length of this territory from 
Cape Londonderry in the north to Peak Head (south of King George Sound) 
in the south is 1,480 miles, and its breadth from Steep Point near Dirk 
Hartogs Island, on the west to the 129th meridian, on the east, about 1,000 
miles. According to the latest coi|iputations, the total estimated area of the 
State is 976,920 English square^hiH^rt, ul, v.6^',588,800 acres. It is divided 
into 38 magisterial districts. 

Western Australia was first settled in 1829, and for many years the 
population was small. 

The enumerated population in the various census years w as as follows : — 


Tears 

Males 

Females 

Total 

1848 

2,818 

1,804 

4,622 

1864 

7,779 

3,964 

11,743 

1869 

9,522 

5,315 

14,837 

1870 

15,376 

9,410 

24,785 

1881 

17,062 

• 12,646 

29,708 

1891 

29,807 

19,976 

49,782 

1901 

112,876 

7^,249 

184,124 

1911 

161,565 

120,649 

282,114 

1921 

1 177,013 

1 

166,200 

332,213 


There were enumerated in 1911, 6,869 pure and 1,476 half-caste aborigines 
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(the former not included in the table) in the settled districts and virtually 
in the employment of the settlers. The number of wild natives is not 
known, but the totals number of aborigines has been roughly estimated^at 
about 30,000. 

As in all countries where the white man has settled among races that 
cannot in a large measure adapt themselves to his forms of civilisatioo, the 
natives, in so far as they existed in the present centres of settlement, are 
dying out, a natural consec^uence pf the loss of their original hunting- 
grounds. They are of quick intelligence, but disinclined for the civilised 
modes of life. The Government has taken the best measures available! for 
their protection. 

Of the total population in 1911, 104,208 were returned as born in Western 
Australia. The number of married persons was 96,482 (50,702 males and 
45,780 females) ; widowers, 4,180 ; widows, 5,785 ; divorced, 187 males and 
103 females ; unman ied, 106,060 males and 68,807 females. The number of 
males under 21 was* 58,838, and of females 56,203. Of the males over 21, 
47,323 had never been married, and of the females over 21, 13,609. The 
estimated population on September 30, 1914 (excluding fulj.-blooded 
aboriginals) was: males, 182,682; females, 143,522 ; total, 326,204; on 
January 31, 1917, the figures were; males, 158,598; females, 148,608 ; 
total, 307,206. The decrease since 1914 was due to enlistments for the war. 
The total enlistments during the war numbered 34,353, of whom 23, 670 had 
leturned on October 31, 1020. The population on September 30, 1921, was 
estimated to be : males, 178,269 ; females, 156,904 ; toAl, 335,173. 

Perth, the capital, at the time of the 1921 census, 4iad a population, within 
the lO mile radius area of the Metropolitan district, of 155,129. This, 
however, includes the chief port of the State, Fremantle, with its suburbs, 
the population of which, at the census, was 25,526. The other principal 
municipalities, with census population of 1921, are : — 


Towns 

1921 

Towns 

1911 

Kalgoorlie . 

7,898 

Collie . 

3,314 

Boulder 

8,218 

Gerald ton 

4,176 

Albany 

3,980 

Northam 

3,583 

Bunbury 

4,478 




The movement of population for the State in 5 years is given as follows : 


Years 

Marriages 

Births 

Deaths 

Immigrants | 

Emigrants 

1914 

^ 2,660 

' 9,204 

3,043 

27,270 

81,097 

1917 

1,621 

7,882 

2,769 

17,822 

1 22,318 

1918 

1,612 

i 7,106 

2,833 

24,262 

24,511 

17,695 

1919 

1 2,194 

6,937 

3,590 

32,561 

1920 

2,931 

8,149 

3,388 

29,930 

30,793 


In 1914 there were 388 ; in 1917, ♦327 ; in 1918, 287 ; in 1919, 292 ; and 
in 1920, 318 illegitimate births. 


Beligion. 

The religious division of the population was as follows at the census of 
1911 : — Church of England, 109,436 ; Methodists, 34,348 ; Presbyterians, 
26,678; Congregationalists, 6,203; Baptists, 4,801; other Protestants, 
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18,189 ; Roman Catholics, 66,616 ; Catholics (Greek and undefined), 6,754 ; 
other Christians, 1,736 ; Jews, 1,790 ; Mahometans, 1,517 ; Buddhists, 
1,V95; other non-Christians, 748 ; indefinite, 1,555 ; no religion, 1,260; 
not stated, 9,689. 

Instruction. 

Of the total white population of 15 years and upwards in 1911, 1 07 
per cent, were stated to be unable to ^ad. Education is compulsory and 
free. 

The following table shows the average cost per head and attendance in 
Government schools and in private schools in three years : — 


- 

No.of Schools 

No. of Scholars 

Av. Attendance 

Cost per Head 
of av. Attendance 

Government Schools 




£ 8. 

d. 

1918 

667 

48,431 

42,839' 

6 7 

H 

1919 

680 

47,314 

41,012 

6 12 

74 

1920 

695 

48,102 

42,029 

7 15 

H 

Private SchooU 






1918 

127 

11,619 

10,322 

— 


1919 

124 

1 11,939 

10,322 

— 


1920 

128 

1 12,151 

j 10,517 

— 



Education is free thyjughout from the kiudergarten to the University 
and comprises ample provision also for secondary education, technical 
schools, continuation classes, scholarships, etc. During the financial year 
ended June 30, 1921, the total sum spent on education and schools, in- 
, eluding a grant of 15,000/. to the University of Perth, was 505,160/. 

Justice and Crime. 


The following table gives the number of offences, apprehensions, and 
convictions for five years : — 


- 

1 

1914 1 

1 

1917 

1018 

1919 

I 

1920 

Apprehended or summoned . 
Summary convictions 

Convictions in superior courts 

17,879 I 
16,849 
« 1 

11,885 ; 
10,635 1 
55 

11,599 

10,162 

55 j 

9,769 
8,702 ; 
64 1 

1 ] 0,430 

9,198 
' 83 


The total number of distinct persons committed to prison in 1920 was 
1,254; the number of commitments totalled 1,947 — viz.: adult males, 1,707, 
adult females, 240. 

All the above figures are exclusive of aboriginal crime. 

Pauperism and Old Age Pensions. 

There are two charitable instituticyis, one situated at Claremont, and 
one at Fremantle, both supported by public funds, with 642 inmates on 
December 31, 1920. Twenty-five Government hospitals, also a Government 
sanatorium for consumptive patients, at Wooroloo, and two hospitals for the 
insane, are wholly supported by public funds, as is also a depot for 
diseased natives at Port Hedland, whilst three public and twenty- 
seven other assisted hospitals exist, partly supported by private sub- 
scriptions and partly out of public funds, in addition to the numerous 
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private hospitals situated in Perth and suburbs as well as the principal 
goldfield towns ; sir Protestant and three Roman Catholic orphana^^e 
industrial schools are* supported partly by private subscriptions and partly 
out of public money. There are also nine native and half-caste 
institutions, six Industrial Schools supported in a similar manner, two 
Government native settlements at Carrolup and Moore River, and a third at 
Moola Bulla utilised as a cattle station, and one Government receiving d^p6t 
for State children who are afterwards sent to the various Institutions. On 
June 80, 1921, a total of 769*adults and 2,022 children, total, 2,791 persons 
in the State received monetary assistance from the public funds for widows 
and others. 

Old Age and Invalidity Pensions are now paid by the Commonwealth 
Government. The number of pensioners in Western Australia at June 30, 
1921, was: Old Age, 5,002 ; Invalid, 2,004 ; War Pensioners, 23,235, 

Finance. 

The revenue and expenditure of Western Australia in eight years, ended 
June 30, are given as follows : — 


Years ended! 
June 30 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Years ended I 
June 30 

Revenue 

1 ! 

Expenditure 

1914 (pre-war) 

£ 

5,205,343 

£ 

5,340,754 

1919 . . ! 

£ 

4,C44,850 
5,863,501 1 

£ 

5,596,865 

191j6 

5,356,978 

5,705,201 

1920 . 

6,531,725 

1917 

4,577,007 

5,276,764 

1921 . 

* 6,789,665 i 

7,476,291 

1918 

4,622,536 

6,328,279 

19221 . 

7,050,910 ! 

7,022,638 


1 Estimates. 


More than two-fifths of the public income is derived from railways and 
tramways (2,913, 61H. for the year ended June 80, 1921), and the rest mainly 
from vai’ious forms of taxation (955,358^. in 1920-21), lands, timber, and 
mining (437, 266^.), water supply (377,851^.), other business and trading con- 
cerns (655, 069/.), and the surplus returned to the State of the Commonwealth 
Revenue derived from Customs, Excise, Post Office, other receipts and 
interest on transferred properties (593,884/. for 1920-21). Western Australia 
had a net public debt of 41,398,103/. on June 30, 1921, the annual charge for 
which was 2,229,282/. The amount of accrued sinking fund on March 31, 
1921, was 7,641,564/. 

Por Defence, see under Commonwealth of Australia, 

Production and Industry. 

Large portions of the State, for some hundreds of miles inland, are hilly, 
and even mountainous, although the altitude, so far as ascertained, rises 
nowhere above that of Mount Bruce (4,024 ft.) in the North West Division, 
or the Stirling Range (3,640 ft.) in the South West. The greater part of 
the far interior may be described as a great tableland, with an altitude of 
from one to two thousand feet above ^ea-level, the surface of which consists 
in certain areas of sand-dunes, varied by wide stretches of clayey soils. 
Long, straggling rivers, broken during the summer into a series of pools, 
cross the country as far inland as the hills extend, widening in many 
cases nearer the coast into large sea estuaries. The climate is one of the 
most temperate in the world, especially in the South-Western portion, 
where excessive cold is never, and excessive heat very rarely known. The 
summer heat, which is mostly dry, with hardly any rainfall, is during the 
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greater part of the hot season relieved by cool sea breezes in the afternoon. 
The winters are rainy, but with occasional dry spoils of perfect weather. 

♦'Of the area of Western Australia, which is equal to more than half that of 
European liussia, probably about three-fourths is suitable for pastoral 
purposes. Some 60,000 square miles, at least, are equally fitted for agri- 
cultural purposes, more especially for the production of wheat, wine, and 
fruit, considerable areas being already under cultivation. The forests are 
among the most extensive within the (^mmonwealth, and contain some of 
the very finest hardwoods in the world, including jarrah (Eucalyptus 
marginata) and karri (Eucalyptus diversicolor). Sandalwood (Santalmn 
cygnorum) is also found. The forests are rich in gums and resins, and 
barks containing tannin. Gold, coal, and other minerals in abundance are 
found in many parts. 

In Western Australia, in 1911, there were 63,587 persons engaged in 
various forms of primary production. Of these, 21,666 were directly engaged 
in agriculture ; 4,200 in pastoral pursuits ; 5,868 in forestry, and 18,199 in 
mining and quarrying. There wore, on December 31, 1920, a total of 998 
industrial establishments in the State, employing either machinery or at 
least four hands. The total number of persons employed by them was 
17,977, as against 18,799 in 1914, the highest number previously reached. The 
combined output of these establishments in 1920 was computed at 13,141,000/. 
The total estimated value of Western Australian production during 1920 was 
22,973,000/., distributed as folio W’s : —agricultural, 8,733,000/.; pastoral, 
4,380,000/. ; dairy,' poultry, and bee-farming, l,033,000h ; forestry and 
fisheries, 1,850,000/. ; mining, 3,269,000/.; manufacturing, 3,718,000/. (value 
added to the raw material by the production of the ijidustrial establishments). 

Up to June 30, 1921, of the entire acreage of the State, 9,197,088 
acres had been alienated ; on that date 15,034,959 acres were in process of 
alienation ; the area alienated and in process of alienation thus amounting to 
24,232,047 acres. At the same date there were in force leases comprising an 
area of 258,504,334 acres, of which 254,688,286 acres were pastoral, and 
1,667,123 acres were timber, while 66,383 acres were under mining leases, 
and 36,401 acres were Miners’ Homestead leasee. The area under crop in 
1918 was 1,679,772 acres; in 1919, 1,605,088 acres; in 1920, 1,628,163 
acres ; and in 1921, 1,804,986 acres. The chief crops for two recent years 
were as follows : — 


Crops 

1919-20 

1920-21 1 

1919-20 

1920-21 

Wheat 

Oats .... 
Barley 

Acres 

1,011,827 

191,931 

9,107 

Acres 1 

1,275,675 1 

103,480 
10,686 

Bushels 

11,222,960 

2,486,918 

116,037 

Bushels 

12,248,080 

2,022,031 

111,405 

1 

Hay . 

Potatoes . 

Orchards . 

! 

327,498 
♦3,585 
i 19,817 

266,824 

4,254 

19,570 

1 Tons 

1 379,025 

18,240 

Tons 

! 204,244 

1 13,868 

Vines 

1 

2,976 1 

3,200 1 

Gallons Wine 
162,397 ! 

Gallons Wine 
152,979 


1 Of this acreage, only 914 acres were productive for wine- making in 1919-20, and 
909 acres in 1920-21. 

The area under wheat in 1921-22 is forecasted at 1,545,026 acres (for 
grain and hay). 

The principal areas occupied by the more important trees of Western 
Australia, and the quantity cut in two years, according to the ofiiciai 
Industrial Returns, were as follows ; — 
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Jarrah (with black butt aiul red gum) 

Acres. 

1919 

Super, ft. cut. 

1920 

Super, ft. cut. 

8,000,(X)0 

112,162,243 

121,635,201 

Karri *. 

1,200,000 

16,804,584 

13,440,875 • 

Baiiksia 

_ 

35,813 

• 8,283 

Tuart 

200,000 

6,000 

48,400 

Paper Bark 

— 

16,000 

8,000 

Wandoo 

7,000,000 

80,200 

80,643 

Salmon-gum, sho-oak, gimlet-wood, &c. 

4,000,000 

2,421,901 > 

2,762,6931 

Total • 

1 Not including sandalwood. 

*20,400,000 2 

131,476,741 

137,933,595 


2 Xhe acreage of timbered country given is that of the regions in vvliich the various 
timbers are found. The approximate present area of prime forests of Jarrah, Karri, Waiidoo, 
and Tuart, fit for reservation for all time, is 4,&18 sq. miles, viz., Jarrah, 4,350, Karri, 400, 
Wandoo, IGO, and Tuart, 8 sq. miles. 

The live-stock at the end of 1920 consisted of 178,664 horses; 849,808 cattle; 
6,532,965 sheep ; 60,581 pigs ; 31,097 goats ; 5,995 camels ; and 7,563 mules 
and donkeys. 

Quantity and value of wool : — 



• Year 


1 Wool-clip 

Wool Export 1 

Value of Exports 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

. 

• ! 

Ihfi. 

38.295.000 

4.3.405.000 

39.2 1 4.000 

39.524.000 

lbs. 

1 10,632,000 

1 29,645,000 

59,601^000 
43,1687)00 1 

£ 

536,000 

1.952.000 

3.937.000 

2.388.000 


' This does not include wool exported on skins, wliich, during 1020, amounted to 
4,189,190 lbs. 


Many millions of acres are available for pastoral purposes. 

Gold was first obtained in Western Australia in 1886. The sensational 
gold finds at Coolgardie and Kalgoorliein 1892 and 1893 gave an impetus to 
Western Australian gold mining, which, in a few years' time, placed this 
State at the head of all the Australian Colonies as regards gold output. 
The aggregate output to the end of 1920 was 33,748,391 fine ozs., valued at 
143,354,051/. There were in the State, in 1920, 1,347 leases of gold mines ; 
men employed in the mines, 6,919, viz., 3,167 above and 3,752 under- 
ground ; output of gold, 617.842 fine ozs., value 2,624,427/. (standard mint 
value ; the actual prices realised 'were estimated at 3,381,642/.). 

The total mineral wealth of the State for two years is shown in the 
following table : — 



1919 

1920 

_ . 

Quantity 

Value 

£ 

Quantity 

Value 

£ 

Coal 1 . . . . tons 

401,713 

270,35.5 

462,021 

850,316 

Copper ore 2 , • i, 

455 

9,740 

365 

1,511 

22,467 

Copper, ingot, matte, <bc.2 ,, 

4 

1.37 

2,698 

Gold 3. . . fine ozs. 

734,066 

3,118,113 

617,842 

2,624,427 

Silver 2 , . ,, 

Lead and silver lead (ore and 

223,332 

• 

55,342 

130,692 

36,605 

concentrates) 2 . tons j 

248 

3.70i 

3,427 

84,743 

Pyritic ore i . ,, 

t,136 

! 4*bl9 

6,020 

7,276 

Tin ore and ingot 2 . ,, 

318 j 

‘ 47,269 

15 

243 

! 49 449 

Wolfram 2 . . 

'4 1 

— 

— 

Bismuth 2 . . . ,, 

•05 i 

15 

— 

— 

Mica 2 

•95 

514 

4 

120 

Antimony 3. . 

— , 

— 

! 

45 


1 Raised. 2 Exported. s Exported and minted locally. 4 Nob stated. 
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1919 

1920 


Quantity 

Value 

Qftanlity 

Value 

Pig Lead i . . , tons 

1,780 

£ 

48,462 

1,930 

£ 

69,136 

Scheelite' . . . 

6 -45 

772 

21 

395 

Tantalitei . . 

•25 

75 


— 

Arsenical Ore * . . ,, 

— 

r __ 

1,765 

1,260 

Molybdenite . 

7 

100 



Asbestos . . . 

51 

1,441 

156 

7,286 

Unemimerated * . . 

1 

1 

— 

153 

Total values . 

— 

3,561,204 

— 

3,259,411 


1 Exported. 

Commerce and Communications. 

The external commerce of Western Australia, exclusive of inter-State 
trade, is comprised in the statement of the commerce of Australia, given 
under the heading of the Commonwealth. 

The total value of the imports and exports, including inter-State trade, 
in 6 years is shown in the subjoined statement : — 





1915-16 

1216-17 

1917-18 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1 1920-21 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ i 

£ 

£ 


8,983,000 

9,385,010 

7,649,233 

8,023,990; 

12,368,331 

14,861,051 


8,040,484 

14,683,027 

1 .5,807, 335i 

10,922,675 

16,068,790 

11,811,454 


The most important of the exports for 1920-21 were wheat (2,930,179/.) 
and flour (957,011/.), wool (2,388,119/.), gold specie (1,354,666/.), timber 
(1,137,223/.) ; pearls and shell (280,525/.), hides and skins (379,674/.), silver 
(55,847/.), sandal-wood (176,399/.), fruit (121,344/.). 

There were on the West Australian register on December 31, 1920, 56 
steamers of 12,307 tons, and 360 sailing vessels of 11,939 tons; total, 416 
vessels of 24,246 tons. Tonnage inwards and outwards, 1920-21, from 
and to ports outside the State, 6,233,845. 

For the year ending June 30, 1921, the State had 3,539 miles of State 
Government railway, and 450 miles of Commonwealth line, the latter 
being the western portion of the Trans- Australian line (Kalgoorlie-Port 
Augusta), which links the State Railway System to those of the other States 
of the Commonwealth. 

Money and Credit. 

There are seven banks in Western Australia (an additional bank is about 
to start operations), besides the State Government Savings Bank and the 
Commonwealth Bank of Australia and Savings Bank. The total paid-up 
capital of the cheque paying banks ^including the Commonwealth Bank) 
in the quarter ended June ^0, 1921, was 16,284,868/. ; the notes in 
circulation (1921) were 26,362/. ; deposits, 12,248,654/. ; total average 
liabilities, 12,823,948/. ; total assets, 16,662,224/. 

State Government Savings Bank , — The amount due to depositors on 
June 30, 1921, inclusive of interest, was 6,846,247/., whilst in addition an 
amount ol 53,090/. w'as due under the head ‘Schools Savings Bank.’ 
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Branches of the Commonwealth Savings Bank were opened in this State 
at the beginning of 1913. On March 31, 1921, 1,711,344^. stood to the 
credit of 52,127 depositors. • 

Books of Eeference. 

Statistical Register. 

(Census of Australia, taken on April 3, 1911. 

Geological Survey. Bulletins. Perth. | 

Western Australian Olhcial Yctfr-Book for 1904. Perth. 

Land Selector’s Guide. Perth. 

Quarterly Statistical Abstract. 

Handbook and Guide to Western Australia. Perth, 1914. 

The Cyclopedia of Western Australia. Perth, 1912. 

B«nnett(S.), Pocket Year Book of Western Australia, 1021. 

Calvert (A. F.), Western Australia : Its History and Progress. 8. London, 1804.— 
Western Australia and its Gold Fields. London, 1893.— My Fourth Tour in Westem 
Australia. London, 1807. 

Carnegie (Hon. D. W.),Spinifex and Sand. London, 1808. 

Chambers (T.), We.stern Australia, Position and Prospects. Perth. 

Favenc (Ernest), Western Australia: its Past History, Present Trade and Resources 
and its Future Position in the Australian Group. Sydney, 1887. 

Forrest (Sir John), Explorations in Australia. London, 1875. 

Fraser (Malcobn A. C.), Trade of the State with Germany, Austria, and Turkey, before 
the war, 1013 and 1914-15. Perth, 1916. 

Hart (F.), Western Australia in 1893. London, 1894. 

Mennell (P.), The Coming Colony. 2nd. ed. London, 1894. 

Notes on the Natural History, &c., of Western Australia. Perth, 1903. 

Price (J. M.), The Land of Gold. London, 1896. ♦ 

Taunton (H.), Australind. London 1903. * 

Vivienne (MsLy)f Travels in Western Australia. London, 1901. 

See also under Australia. 


TASMANIA. 

Constitution and Government. 

Abel Jans Tasman discovered Van Diemen’s Land (Tasmania) on 
November 24, 1642. The island became a British settlement in 1803 as a 
dependency of New South Wales; in 1825 its connection with New South Wales 
was terminated ; in 1851 a partially elective Legislative Council was estab- 
lished, and in 1856 responsible government came into operation. On January 
1, 1901, Tasmania was federated with the other Australian States into the 
Commonwealth of Australia. 

Parliament consists of a Legislative Council and a House of Assembly. 
The Council has 18 members, elected on a property qualification of 10/. 
freehold or 30/. a year leasehold. Certain professional men and all 
‘ returned soldiers ’ are also electors. Members sit for 6 years, and retire in 
rotation. There is no power to dissolve the Council. The House of Assembly 
has 30 members, elected for 3 years by adults with six months’ residence in 
the State. Members of both Houses are paid 300/. a year. Women received 
the right to vote in 1903. Proportioifel representation was adopted in 1907, 
after a partial trial in 1896. The method is the single transferable vote in 
6-membor constituencies. By-elections are superseded (from 1919) by a 
recount of the votes at the preceding General Election. 

State of parties, June, 1921 : Nationalists, 16 ; Labour 13 ; Independent, 1. 

Chvernor, — (Vacant, Fob. 1922.) (Salary, 2,750/.) 

Chief Justice, — Hon. Sir H. NichollSt Kt. 


2 K 2 
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The Governor is aided in the exercise of the executive by a Cabinet of 
responsible ministers, as follows (came into office in April, 1916) : — 

‘ Premier y Chief Secretary and Minister for Education. — Hon. Sir W. H. 
Lee, K.C.M.G., M.H.A. 

Attorney General and Minister for Railways, — Hon. W. B. Propsting, 
C.M.G,, M.L.C. 

Minister for IPorks. — Hon. J. ITayes^ C. M.G., M.H.A. 

Minister for Lands. — Hon. A. Means C.M.G., JVl.IT.A. 

Treasurer and Minister for Mines. — Hon. Neil E. Lewis, K. C.M.G., 
M.H.A. 

Honorary Ministers. — Hon. H. Mays, M.H.A., and Hon. T. Shields, 
M.H.A. 

Each of the ministers has a salary of 9501. per annum. The Premier has 
an additional 200Z. a year. A minister must liavo a seat in one of the two 
Houses. 


Agent-General in London. — A. IT. Ashholt. 

Secretary . — Herbert W. Ely. 

Offices. — Australia House, Strand, W.C. 2. 

Area and Population . 

Area, with Mac)!Jiiario (170 .scpiaro miles), 26,215 .square miles or about 
16,778,000 acres, of which 15,571,600 acres form the area of Tasmania 
Proper, the rest constituting that of a number of small islands, in two main 
groups, the north-east and north-west. 

The ])opulation has increased as follows (census returns) : — 


Year 

Population | 

Increase jicr Ct. 
per Annum 

[ Year 

Population 

Increase per Ct. 
per Annum 

1861 

i 89,977 

2*44 

1901 

172,475 

1 1*64 

1871 

! 99,328 

1*13 

1911 

191,211 

1*04 

1881 

1891 

i 115,706 
! 146,667 

1*38 

2*36 

1921 

213,877 

1 12 


In 1921 there were 107,767 males and 106,110 females. The average 
density is 8*16 persons to a square mile. Of the total population in 1911, 
79*2 per cent, were natives of Tasmania, 11*5 per cent, natives of the United 
Kingdom, and 7 *3 per cent, natives of other Australasian colonies. There 
were 676 Chinese and other coloured aliens, and 227 half-caste aboriginals. 
The pure aboriginal is extinct. 

The population shows the usual Australian exce.ss of males, fairly steady 
before the war, vanishing during the war, and since partly recovered, ))y 
June, 1921, to an excess of one male in every 100 of population. 

The birtlis, deaths, and marriages for five years were as follows : — 


- 

Births 

Marriages 

Deaths 

Excess of Births 

1914 

6,017 

1,543 

1,918 

4,099 

1917 

5,376 

1,138 

1,131 

1,768 

3,608 

1918 

5,280 i 

6,310 

t 1,802 

3,478 

1919 

1,613 ; 

1 2,192 j 

3,118 

1920 

5,740 

1,999 1 

1 2,036 1 

3,704 
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For the decade 1911-20, the birth-rate was 28’7, the death-rate 10*1, and 
the rate of natural increase of population 18 '6 per 1,000, the highest in the 
Commonwealth. For the last 4 years, 1917-20, the infant mortality 
averaged 01 per 1,000. Tasmania, with a high natural increase and small 
area, has been a source of population for the mainland States since the days 
when Tasmanians founded Melbourne and colonised Victoria. For the 
decade, the average loss by migration has been about 1,780 per annum, or 
9’0 per 1,000, leaving a net. animat rate of increase of population of 9*6 
per 1,000. 

Population of the capital, Hobart and Suburbs (census April 4, 1921), 
52,163, of Launceston and Suburbs, 26,318. 

Religion. 

In 1911, belonging to the Church of England, 88,158 ; Roman Catholics, 
28,581 ; Catholics (imdermed), 4,080 ; Methodists, 24,975; Presbyterians, 
15,735 ; Independents, 6,000: Baptists, 4,757. 

Instruction. 

Primary education is free and secular, aud compulsory between the ages 
of 7 and 14. Nine- tenths of the primary teaching is at State schools. The 
average monthly enrolment at ail schools is about 88 per cent, of the total 
children of ‘compulsory' age, aud the average attendar:«e is 81 per cent, of 
the enrolment. The cost of primary education tp the State in 1920 was 
61. 19s. per head of average attendance, exclusive of buildings, which cost 
annually about 155. per head. Secondary education is about equally divided 
between the new State High Schools and the older endowed schools. The 4 
State High Schools in 1920 had an average attendance of 886, at a cost of 
13/. per head, exclusive of buildings. 

There are 4 Technical Schools, and 4 junior Technical Schools, with a 
total enrolment of 1,470. A largo Trade School in Hobart for repatriation 
purposes provides courses for 14 trades, and others arc being organised. 
The total number of returned soldiers being trained in this way is 220. 

The University of Tasmania, established 1890, confers degrees in arts, 
science, law and commerce. A complete engineering course with degree 
comes into operation in 1921. There were in 1920, 221 students taking 
courses for degrees. University expenditure in 1920 (exclusive of capital 
expenditure) was about 13,000/. In 1920, 15 Tutorial Classes were provided 
by the University at ditlerent centres for the Workers' Educational Associa- 
tion, mostly in economics and history. Total average attendance 288. 
Medical inspection of children in primary schools (State and private) has 
been carried out since 1906. Dental treatment was commenced in 1916. 
The total cost in 1920 was Is. lOd. per child on the roll. 

Justice and Crime. 

There are a Supreme Court, courts of petty, general, and quarter sessions, 
the latter presided over by a stipendiary magistrate, assisted by justices of 
the peace. According to the Police Report, during the year 1920-21, 5,189 
persons were summarily convicted, and 131 persons were committed for trial. 
The figures for crime generally are higher than during the war, but show no 
appreciable increase over 1914 either for all offences, indictable offences, or 
offences against the person. The total police force on June 30, 1921, '^as 
233. There were 2 gaols, with 90 male and 5 female inmates, at the end of 
June, 1921. 
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Old Age Pensions. 

‘Old Age and Invalidity Pensions are paid by ‘'the Commonwealth 
Government. The number of pensioners in Tasmania on June 30, 1921, was ; 
Old age, 5,086 ; Invalid, 2,023 ; War, 9,795. 

Kevenne and Expenditure. 

The revenue is derived chiefly from taxation (income, land, death duties 
and taxation of betting), and from the rental and sale of Crown lands. 
Public services, on the whole, do not pay interest on capital cost. The 
customs and excise duties are now in the hands of the Commonwealth, and 
an amount equal to 26s. per head of population is returned to the State, 
with an additional special grant from 1911 to 1921, amounting to about 9.^. 
per head. 


- 

1913-14 

1917-18 

1918-19 

1919-1>0 

1920-21 

Revenue . . 

Expenditure . 

£> 

1,238,085 
1,236,514 1 

£> 

1,503,047 

1,459,748 

£ 

1,581,984 
i 1,644,512 

£ 

1,815,031 i 
1,828,301 j 

£ 

2,105,449 

2,189,157 


The public debt^of Tasmania amounted June 30, 1921, to 18,776, 306Z., 
of which 30 per cent, hac been spent on railways, 10 per cent, on hydro- 
electric works, and 27 per cent, on roads and bridges. The railways earned 
2*3 per cent, on their capital, which bears an average interest of 8J per cent. 

State taxation amounts to 3^. 6s. 7d. per head, of which income tax 
provides 32s. 8c?., land tax 8.9. 6rf., death duties 5s., lottery and totalisator 
taxation Ss. 3d. Land and income taxes and death duties are also collected 
by the Commonwealth, averaging 3Z. 6«. lid. per head, and customs and 
excise of 61. 19s. per head. The Commonwealth contribution to the State 
revenue represents about 28 per cent, of the customs and excise collected 
on account of the State. 


Defence. 

For defence, see under Commonwealth of Australia, 


Production and Industry. 

The total area of the colony is 16,778,000 acres, including 1,206,500 
acres islands and lakes. Unalienated land, principally heavily timbered or 
mineral-bearing, amounts to about 8,500,000 acres. 

The value in 1920-21 of agricultural and pastoral products was 4, 885,000/. , 
of mining products, 1,428,000/., and of manufactures (output less raw 
materials), 2,918,000/. ; total, 9,231,000. 

Agricultural production and yield per acre 



1 1920-21 


1920-21 


1 Crop 

Yield per 
Acre 


Crop 

Yielu per 
Acre 

Wheat, bushels. 
Oats „ 

Pease ,, 

666,874 

1,514,155 

321,228 

20*01 

30-00 

20*27 

Potatoes, tonsi . 
Hay „ . 

Fruit, bushels . 

88,679 

1 176,798 

2,797,872 

2 77 

1-56 

1 89*00 
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Wheat-production was times as great as in 1919-20. The production 
of oats, pease, potatoes and hay is steady, with seasonal variations. Fruit- 
growing (chiefly apples) is increasing. The season 1920-21 was the best Tor 
several years. Live-stock in 1921 : Horses, 39,117 ; cattle, 208,202 ; sheep, 
1,670,832 ; pigs, 38,116. The numbers of all live-stock remain steady, in 

f eneral, but there was a serious shortage of sheep in 1921. The wool-clip, 
million pounds in 1920-21, is a little below the average. 

Forests cover a considerable parttf the island. The mills cut 63,108,290 
super feet of timber in 1920. The export of logs is not recorded. 

Chief luineral products for the year ended June 30, 1921 : 


Mineral 

i 

Quantity 

Value 

Mineral 

Quantity 

Value 

Copper 

Tin . 

^3ilver 

Lead . 

ton.s I 
tons 

07 .. ! 

ton.s j 

5, ‘264 
1,0^9 
532,109 
2,992 

£ 

466,141 

2.34,840 

100,206 

88,75.5 

Osiniridiiini . oz. 
Goal . . . tons 

Gold . . oz. 

I,*' 21 

73,766 1 

5,820 

£ 

62,011 

70,267 

28,334 


In addition, zinc to the value of 251,130Z. was extracted by the 
Electrolytic Co. from Broken Hill ores. The total mineral production 
has averaged 1,500,000Z. for the last 20 years, increased prices balancing 
decreased quantities. Copper, tin and coal remain fairly steady in total 
value, but gold has fallen away greatly. Osmiridium is growing in im- 
portance, and silver-lead raining gives promise of revival. Tungsten ores 
(wolfram and scheelite) fell greatly in price in J920, and production is 
decreasing, the output in 1920 being valued at 31,531Z. The low price for 
all metals in 1921 is seriously threatening many productions. 

Manukactuues. — The two important manufactures for export are metal 
extraction and fruit-preserving. Others that have an output beyond local 
requirements are woollen mills and breweries. The carbide works at North- 
West Bay are expected to supply the needs of all Australia. The chief recent 
industrial development has been the provision, by a State department, of 
cheap hydro-electric power for manufacturing purposes. The Great Lake 
scheme is designed to supply 70,000 h.p. At present 18,000 h.p. are being 
generated, and an extension to 42,000 h.p. under construction. The total 
power 80 far surveyed for practicable schemes is 216,000 h.p. Power in 
largo blocks has been sold as low as 21. per h.p. per annum. Important 
applications of this power are to metal extraction and manufacture of carbide 
of calcium. The Electrolytic Zinc Works at Risdon, with an output of 16 tons 
per day, are being enlarged to a capacity of 100 tons per day. This plant 
will treat the complex ores of the West Coast, as well as the Broken Hill ore, 
on which it is now operating. 

Commerce, Shipping, &c. 

The commerce of Tasmania, exclusive of inter-State trade, is comprised 
in the statement of the commerce of Australia, given under the heading of 
the Commonwealth. Imports and exports : — 


Direct Oversea Trade. 

1913 

1917-181 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

Total imports . i 

Total exports .... 

£ 

1,025,081 

522,865 

£ 

489,249 

951,556 

£ 

608,786 

1,002,093 

£ 

813, .341 
2,010,503 

£ 

2,264,933 

1.329,583 


Excluding bullion and specie. 
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The Commonwealth alone collects statistics relating to imports and exports, which 
are restricted to trade external to Australia. No information is available as to inter- 
Hta^te or to indirect foreign trade. 

The exports are chiefly wool, copper, silver, tin, timber, fruit and jam, 
potatoes, hops, grain, hides and skins, bark. 

The registered shipping in 1920 consisted of 8d sailing vessels of 
3,417 tons, and 105 steamers of 9,935 tons ; total, 189 vessels of 13,352 tons. 

For shipping, railways, posts and tebgraphs, see under Commonwealth of 
Atistralia. 

Savings Banks. 

The number of depositors in Savings ]5anks, including the Commonwealth 
Savings Bank, 1920, was 106,757, and the amount on deposit 3,748,048/. 

Books of Eeference. 

Statistics of Tasmania. Animal. 

Pocket Year Book of 8tatistics, Annual. 

Annual Report.*? of Departuient.s : Mining, Ilydro-clectric, Education, Indusirhil, kc.. 
Geological Survey Reports. 

Reports on General Elections, JOIM. Also 1900, 1912, 19Ui, 1919. 

Tasmanian Handbook, 1914. Addenda, 1919. 

Crown Lands Guide. Timber Pamphlets. 

Historiiial Records of Tasmania, 1812-1919. 

Johnston M ), Systematic. Geology of Tasm.’inia, 1888. 

Rodway (L.), Tasnuktiian Flora, 1903. 

Walker Early Tasyiania. 2ud ed., 1014. 

British Association Tasmanian Handbook, 1914. 

(Tlie above are published by the Government Printer, Hobart). 

Proceedings of the Royal Society of Tasmania. Hobart. 

Fenton Hi.story of Tasmania. Hobart. 1884. 

Roth(il. Ling). The Aborigines of Tasmania. 2nd ed. Halifax, 1914. 

Smith (O.), A Naturalist in Tasmania. Oxford, 1909. 

Wnlch’s Tasmanian Almanac. Hobart and London. Animal. 

TFfxt (J.), History of Tasmania. Launceston, 1852. 

See also under Australia. 


THE NORTHERN TERRITORY OF AUSTRALIA. 
Government. 

The Northern Territory, after forming jiart of New South Wale.s, was 
annexed by Royal Letters Patent, dated July 6, 1863, to South Australia. 
On the establishment of Federation in 1901, the Territory entered the 
Commonwealth as a corporate part of the State of South Australia. The 
Commonwealth Constitution Act of 1900 made provision for the surrender 
to the Commonwealth of any territory by any State, and under this provision 
an agreement was entered into on December 7, 1907, by the Commonwealth 
and South Australia for the transfer of the Northern Territory to the former. 
After the necessary legislation approving this agreement had been passed by 
the two parliaments concerned, the Territory formally passed under the 
control of the Commonwealth Government on January 1, 1911. Tho 
Commonwealth at the same time assuftied responsibility for the State loans 
contracted by South Australia on behalf of the territory ; it took over by 
purchase the railway from Port Augusta to Oodnadatta ; and it undertook 
to construct a transcontinental railway from Pine Creek southwards to the 
boundary of South Australia, and to connect these two railways. On June 
30, 1919, the public debt was 6,584,520/. 

Administrator. — F. C. XJrquhari, 
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Area and Population. 

The Northern Territory is bounded by the 26th parallel of south latitr*de, 
and the 129th and 138th degrees of east longitude. Its area is 523,620 
square miles. The area alienated at the end of 1920 amounted to 741 square 
miles absolutely; 211,480 were held under leases and licences; and the 
remainder, 311,399 square miles, was unoccupied. The coast line is about 
1,040 miles in length. The Territ(|ry possesses many fine rivers and several 
good harbours, the principaf harbour being Port Darwin, where Darwin is 
situated. The greater part of the interior consists of a tableland rising 
gradually from the coast to a height of about 1,700 feet. On this tableland 
there are large areas of excellent pasturage. The southern part of the 
territory is generally sandy with a small rainfall, but it can be watered by 
means of artesian bores. The climate is tropical, but varies considerably 
over the whole Territory. The proximity of the sea in the north keeps it fairly 
equable in the coastal region, but further south the climate is of a continental 
type, showing a great variation between the hottest and coldest months. 

Population . — The population, excluding aborigines, has varied as follows: — 


Tear 

Europeans 

Others 

Totals 

1881 

670 

2,781 

3,451 

1891 

1,144 

3,7.54 

4,898 

1901 

1,055 

3,7.56 

4,811 

1911 (Census) 

1,418 

1,892 , 

3,310 

1916 (31st Dec.) 

3,839 

928 

4,767 

1920 (30th June) 

2,770 

l,16f 

3,931 

1921 (Censii.s) 

— 

— 

3,870 


Of the 1921 Census total 1,049 were females. In June 1918, Asiatics 
in the Territory numbered 1,177. The aborigines are estimated to number 
about 20,000. 

The tribes 'inhabiting the Northern Territory are Larakayaand Worgait at 
Port Darwin, Melville Island Tribe, Port Essington Tribe, Djanan Tribe 
at Katherine Creek, Yangman Tribe round Elsey Creek, Mungarai Tribe 
along the upper part of the Roper River, Nullakun Tribe middle part f 
the Roper River, and the Mara Tribe south of the Roper River. 

Finance. 


The revenue and expenditure for 6 years were as follows : — 


Year | 

Kevenuc 

Expenditure! | 

1 Year 

Revenue j 

Expenditure! 

191.3-14 

1915- 10 

1916- 17 

£ 

73,657 

97,180 

102,980 

£ i 

5.32,535 i 

740,698 li 

805,365 1 

1917-18 

191S-19 

1919-20 

& 1 

101,483 ' 

139,541 
86,734 

£ 

635,456 

497,301 

462,264 


1 Includes Commonwealth expenditure in connection with Port Augusta Railway, 


The chief sources of revenue for the year ending June 30, 1920, were 
the Customs and Excise, 3,995/. ; Ibiilways, 31,783/.; and Postal revenue, 
10,922/. The chief items of expenditure (excluding interest, loans, &c.) were 
as follows: — Buildings, roads, bridges, farms, Aic., 17,410/.; interest and 
sinking fund, Port Augusta Railway, 118,286/. ; railways, 60,647/. The 
Commonwealth is also liable for interest on loans and redemption, in respect 
of Northern Territory and the Port Augusta Railway, The deficiwioy for 
the year was 375,736/. 
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Production and Industry. 

*The soils of the Territory differ greatly, but it is statied that most products 
known to the tropical and temperate zones can be grown successfully. At 
present, however, agriculture is insignificant. In most parts the natural 
grasses are extremely rich in nutriment, and provide food for cattle, horses, 
sheep, and other stock. The numbers of stock at the end of 1919 were : — 
Cattle, 610,634 ; horses, 35,639; sheep, 8,811; pigs, 1,675. 

The Territory is rich in mineral reSourcesi though these are very little 
developed. The aggregate value of the minerals produced to June 30, 
1919, and in the year 1919-20, was as follows : — 


' 

Total to 
June 30, 

' 1919 

1919-20 i 

1 

- 

Total to 
June 30, 
1919 

1918-19 

Gold . 

Copper . 

Tin 

£ 

2,262,687 

230,930 

484,786 

£ 

3,192 

780 

27,610 

Silver k lead 
Other Metals 

£ 

62,216 

179,221 

£ 

299 

46,130 

Total 

3,219,840 

78,011 


Commerce. 

The oversea imp^ts and exports are given as follows ; — 


Year 

Imports ; 

* Exports 

Year 

Imports 

Exports 


£ 

£ 



£ 

1913 

20,977 

67.911 

1918-19 

25,140 

37 7, 2 VS 

1910-17 

82,775 

1.3,251 

1919-20 

29,056 

277,627 

1917-18 

32,287 

208,419 

1920-21 

1 19,857 ! 

14,1^2 


Books of Beference. 

Annual Reports by the Government Resident and Administrator on the Northern Terri- 
tory. 

Memorandum on the Northern Territory prepared under the direction of the Minister for 
External Affairs. July, 1909. 

Official Year Book of the Commonwealth of Australia. Annual. Melbourne. 

Report of Preliminary Scientific Expedition to the Northern Territory.— 10 Bulletins 
issued. 

Mas»on (Elsie R.), An Untamed Territory : The Northem Territory of Australia. 
London, 1915. 

Spencer (Baldwin), The Native Tribes of the Northern Territory of Australia. London, 
1914. 

White (Rt Rev. O.), Thirty Years in Tropical Australia. London, 1918. 

See also \inder Australia. 

TEREITORIES OF THE AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH. 
TERRITORY OF PAPUA (BRITISH NEW GUINEA). 

This possession is the south-eastern part of the island of New Guinea, 
with the islands of the D’Entrecastjaux and Louisiade groups and all 
islands between 8*’ and 12° S. latitude, and 141° and 155^ E. longitude. 
Ar6a 90,640 square miles, of which about 87,786 are on the mainland of 
New Guinea, and 2,764 on the islands above mentioned. On Juno 30, 1920, 
the population was as follows: — European, 1,096 ;. coloured (other than 
Papuan), 296 ; Papuans (estimated), 250,000. (For the part of New Guinea 
lately possessed by Germany and now administered by Australia, see next 
section. ) 
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The government of British New Guinea is founded on the British New 
Guinea Act of November, 1887t and on Letters Patent issued June 8, 1888. 
The cost of the admihistration to the extent of 15,000Z. a year was formerly 
eontributed in equal proportions by New South Wales, Victoria, and 
Queensland. The Federal Government took over the control in 19Q1 ; the 
political transfer was completed by the Papua Act of the Federal Parliament 
m November, 1905, and on September 1, 1906, a proclamation was issued 
by the Governor-General of Ajastralhl declaring that British New Guinea was 
to be known henceforth as the Ten-itoiy of Papua. There is an executive 
council composed of 6 official members, and a legislative council composed of 
the executive councillors and three non-official members nominated by the 
Governor-(Teneral of Australia. 

Lieut,- Goveryvor and Chief Judicial Officer — J. H. P. Murray^ C.M.G. 

Government Secretary, — Herbert William Champion. 

Tribes have in large areas settled down to peaceful habits. Four mission- 
ary bodies are at work ; many hundreds of natives are being taught by 
these bodies. Approximately 229,283 acres of land have been leased, 
principally by planters, the principal cultures being coconuts (44,328 acres 
at December 31, 1920), rubber (7,251 acres), sisal hemp (5,857 acres). On 
December 31, 1920, there were 58,347 acres of plantations. By the Papua 
Actj 1905, freehold alienation is prohibited, but leases may be obtained 
at low rentals for long terms. Indigenous sago is plentiful in the 
western portion of the Territory, and there are coflsiderable numbers 
of native-owned coconut trees. The forests contain valuable timbers, in 
most cases easily accessible by river. A regulation, which is strictly en- 
forced, requires that each native shall plant a certain number of coconut 
trees or other economic trees or plants if his land is suitable. 

There are three ports of entry — Port Moresby, Samarai, and Daru. 

There are 8 magisterial districts, each in charge of a resident magis- 
trate. There are also 2 relieving and 17 assistant resident magistrates, and 
12 patrol officers. There is a Central Court at Port Moresby, but it holds 
sittings wherever and whenever necessary. For native government some 
simple regulations have been passed. There were (1921) 821 village 
policemen ; • armed constabulary, 307 (exclusive of Europeans who are 
officers of armed constabulary). 

Throughout the Territory there are numerous schools belonging to the 
various Christian missions : the attendance of native children at these 
schools is compulsory if English is taught. The Native Taxes Ordinance 
came into force on January 15, 1919, imposing a tax not exceeding 10a. per 
head on indentured native labourers, and not exceeding 20a. per head on 
other natives. After expenses of collection are paid the balance is to be de- 
voted firstly, to native education, and secondly, to other purposes having for 
their object the direct benefit of the natives. The education will be chiefly 
undertaken by the missions aided by grants from the taxation fund. 


Tears 

ended 30 June 

Local 

Revenue 

Expenditure j 

Imports 

Exports 

Tonnage 
entered and 
cleared 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Tons 

1917 

62,920 

83,740 

271,640 

156,636 

231,008 

1918 

72,594. 

103,176 

283,792 

220,599 

121,727 

1919 

73,121 

102,962 

258,112 

176,247 

60,108 

1920 

85,537 

118,437 

422,741 

270,405 

59,189 

1921 

82,316 

146,827 1 

484,770 

171,404 

67,624 
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Revenue is mainly from customs duties. An annual subsidy is given by 
the Australian Government (40,OOOZ. in 1920-21). In addition, 27,600Z. 
has been loaned to the Territory for the establishment *bf Government plan- 
tations, to be repaid from profits on the plantations. On December 31, 1920, 
the Government plantations covered 1,532 acres. Commonwealth grants 
are also made for various purposes. It is hoped that Papua will soon bo 
self-supporting. 

The minerals include gold, copper, tin, lea^, zinc, cinnabar, iron, osmi- 
ridium, gypsum, manganese, sulphur, graphite, chromite, brown coal, and 
petroleum. There are 8 proclaimed mineral fields, seven of which are 
gold fields, and 1 copper. Gold mining is one of the most important 
industries, and claims the attention of about 88 adult Ehiropeans. Gold is 
obtained in the Louisiado Islands, on the mainland, and on Woodlark 
Island. A large area near Port More.sby with promising copper deposits 
has been proclaimed a mineral field, and this is being vigorously developed 
by a strong company, which is now (1921) building a railway from the field 
to the coast where smelters are to be erected. lOleotrie power from the Rouna 
Falls is also to be developed. Copper ore exports in 1917-18, 1,112 tons 
valued at 11,572/.; in 1918-19, 224 tons valued at 1,613/. In 1919-20 no 
copper ore was exported; but in 1920-21, 255 tons, valued at 1,830/. In 
1917-18 the gold output was valued at 32,931/. ; 1918 19, 21,550/. ; 1919-20, 
21,747/. ; and in 1920-21, 9,890/. Indications of petroleum have been found 
over an area of 1,000 sq. miles, and boring by tlic Anglo-Persian Oil Company 
is now (1921) proceeding on behalf of the Australian Government. The trade 
is principally with Queensland and New South Wales. The chief imports 
are food-stuff's, tobacco, drapery and hardware; exports, copra (1919-20, 
4,079 tons, 124,007/. ; 1920 -21, 2,984 tons, 68,579/.) ; sisal hemp (1919-20, 
337 tons, 12,284/.; 1920-21, 188 tons, 7,723/.); pearl shell, gold, pearls, 
mangrove bark, copper ore, timber, rubber (1919-20, 242 tons, 41,54*2/. ; 
1920-21, 220 tons, 28,966/.). Number of horses (1920), 225 ; cattle, 768 ; 
mules, 44. 

Largo steamers trade between Sydney and Port Moresby every three 
weeks, and small coastal steamers run at frequent regular intervals between 
the various inter-territorial ports. Oil launches and numerous cutters are also 
employed on the local trade. Ocean-going shipping entered and cleared 
1920-21, 67,624 tons. There are wireless telegraph stations at Port 

Moresby, Samarai, Misima, Vailala, and Popo. 

There are branches of the Bank of New South Wales at Port Moresby 
and Samarai. Commonwealth Government notes are legal tender. The 
currency and its legal tender are the same as in the United Kingdom and 
Australia. 


Books of Reference. 

Annual Reports of Lieutenant-Governor. 

The Imperial Blue Book. London. 

G overnment Handbook of the Territory of Papna. 

British New Guinea (Queensland) Act of 1887. Brisbane, 1888. 

Bulletin of the Territory of Papua. No. 1, 1918. (Coal, Petroleum, and Copper in 
Papua). Melbourne, 1913. ^ 

Report by Rt. Hon. Sir H. M. Nelson on his visit to British New Guinea. Brisbane, 
1898. 

Report by Mr. Atlee Hunt on British New Guinea to the Commonwealth Parliament. 
MeVbourne, 1905. 

Alherti$(h. M. d*), New Guinea. 2 vols. London, 1880.— Journal of the Expedition 
on the Ply River. Sydney, 1887. 

JBtfawr (W. N.), Unexplored New Guinea. London, 1919. 

Bsran (Th. P.), Toil, Travel, and Discovery in British New Guinea London, 1890. 
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• 

Burnett Through Polynesia and Papua. London, 1911. 

Chalmere (J.), Pioneer Life and Work in Now Guinea, 1877-1894 Iiondon, 1895 
Chinnery (E. W. Pearson), The Opening of New Territories in Papua. (Geographical 
Journal, June, 1920.) ^ » » 

Grimthaw (B.), The New New Guinea. London, 1911. 

Haddon(Dr.), Head Hunters— Hlack, Wliito, and Brown. Cambridge, 1902. 

Krieper (Max) and others, New Guinea. 0 vol.s. Berlin, 1899, 

liacgregor (Sir W.), Report of Journey across New Guinea. London, 1896.— British 
New Guinea. London, 1897. 

Mackay (K.), Across Papua. London,||.909. 

Monckton (Capt. C. A. W.), SoAie Expericnct^s of a New Guinea Resident Magistrate. 
London, 1921. — Last Days in New Guinea. Jjondon, 192*2. 

Moresby {Ca\)t. J.), New Guinea and Polynesia. London, 1876. 

Murray (J. H. P.), Papua, or British New Guinea. London, 1912. 

Newton (U.), In Far New Guinea. London, 1914. 

Pratt (A E.), Two Tears among New Guinea Cannibals. London, 1906. 

Romilly (H. 11. ), From my Verandah in New Guinea. London, 1889. 

Seligman, The Melanesians of British New Guinea. 

Stewart's Handbook of the Pacific Islands Hv<lney, 1018. 

Williamson {R. W.), Tlie Mafulu Mountain People of British New Guinea. London. 


TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA. 

(Late German New Guinea.) 

German New Guinea was the name given to all those territories held by 
Germany in the Western Pacific which were governed from Rabaul, the capital 
of these Possessions. It included ; Kaiser Wilhelm’^ Land (acquired in 
1884), Bismarck Archipelago (acquired in 1884^ The German Solomon 
Islands, Nauru, the (Jaroline Islands, the Marshall Islands, and the 
Mariaiiiio or Ladrone Islands (excepting the Island of Guam). The possessions 
were territories protected by the German Imperial Authorities (Schutzgebiete). 
There were no local legislators, and the Governor appointed by the Imperial 
Crown was all-powerfnl. The.se Possessions were occupied by an Australian 
Force on September 12, 1914. The islands north of the Equator, namely, the 
Marshall, Caroline, Pelew, and Ladrone (Marianne) Islands are to be admin- 
istered by Japan as mandatory. Those south of the Equator, namely, the 
Bismarck Archipelago, tho.se of the Solomon Islands formerly owned by 
Germany, and (late) German New Guinea, are assigned to Australia. 
(German Samoa is assigned to New Zealand.) The mandate from the 
League of Nations is dated December 17, 1920, and on May 9, 1921, the 
Australian Government established its civil administration in the Territory. 
The laws of the Commonwealth, subject to local modifications as necessary, 
may be applied to the mandated territories. The military training of the 
natives, except for local police or defence purpo.ses, is prohibited, and no 
naval or military base or any fortifications may be established. 

Nauru, a small islet just south of the Equator, is assigned to the British 
Empire as mandatory (sqc p. 449). 

Gorman New Guinea was divided into seven districts, each controlled by 
a District Officer, with certain judicial powers, as follows ; Rabaul District, 
comprising New Britain and adjacent islands ; Morobe, Madang, and Eitane 
on the mainland of Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land ; Kieta, which includes tne 
German Solomons ; M anus, which* includes the Admiralty Islands and 
the archipelagos adjacent, and Kaewieng district compi ising a portion of ^ 
New Ireland, &o. The Headquarters of the Administration were at Rabaul. 
The laws of Prussia were the basic laws, and were supplemented by ordi- 
nance emanating from the Emperor, Chancellor, and the Governor qf the 
Protectorate. German New Guinea had a financial status of its own und^r 
a special law of 1892, and was no part of the Zollverein, 
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Judicially, there was no appeal from the local tribunal to the Supreme 
Court of the Empire, but the German Emperor could be appealed to by virtue 
of •the protective right of the Emperor over the Tossessfions. 

"The present Administrator of the late German Possessions is Brigadier- 
General E. A. Wisdom, C.B., the seat of Administration being at RabauL 

The territory (now called the Territory of New Guinea) is divided into 
10 Administrative Districts, viz. : Rabaul, comprising the north-eastern 
portion of New Britain ; Talasca, comprising the northern and north-western 
portion of New Britain ; Gasmatta, comprising southern and western New 
Britain ; Kaewieng, comprising the northern portion of New Ireland, and 
including New Hanover and St. Mathias Islands ; Namatanai, comprising 
the southern portion of New Ireland, and groups of islands to the east and 
north-east thereof ; Kieta, which includes the islands of Bonganville and 
Buka, and groups to north and north-east ; Manus, comprising the 
Admiralty Islands, Hermit Islands, and Ninigo Group; and Morobe, 
Madang, and Eitopo on the mainland of New Guinea, which districts include 
the whole of the mainland of late German New Guinea and oft-lying islands. 

1. NEW GUINEA. — Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land, the northern section of 
south-east New Guinea, was declared a German protectorate in 1884. It 
lies between 2"* 15' and 8° south latitude, and 141'" 30' and US'" east longitude. 
The area, including Vulcan or Manam, Dampier or Karkar, Long, Bagabag 
or Rich, Schouten, Le Maire, and some smaller islands, is 70,000 square 
miles. The native population has been variously estimated at from 110,000 
to 530,000, but so ftttlo is known of the interior that any figures are very 
conjectural. The coastak districts have a native population of two to the 
square mile. The teiTitory was under the control and development of the 
New Guinea Company from 1885 to 1899. The first settlement was formed 
at Finschhafen, whic& is situated about 80 miles north of tlie Papuan border. 
Out-stations were formed at Konstantine and Hatzfoldt harbours. The 
principal station on the mainland is at Frederick Wilhelm’s Haven, now 
called Madang. The coast- line is very little broken, and there are few good 
harbours. From the 141st to 144th meridian there are no good harbours 
with the exception of Angriff’s Haven (Wanimo), and the only anchorages 
are open roadsteads under the leo of islands. There are high ranges running 
parallel with the coast plain, which is from 20 to 100 miles wide and broken 
with steep spurs in some places extending to the actual coast-line. The 
ranges in the interior have been little explored, and some of their summits 
are known to exceed 12,000 feet. The principal rivers are the Kaisorin 
Augusta, or Sepik, which is navigable for over 250 miles. It rises in the 
Dutch territory and flows east. The Ramu, or Ottilie, rises in the south- 
east, and flows into the sea about 20 miles south-east of the mouth of the 
Sepik. The Markham is another large river, which flows into Astrolabe 
Bay. The climate is hot and the rainfall large. The European population 
in 1914 was 300— chiefly German. There are three missionary societies at 
work in Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land : the Neuendettelsauer Mission (Lutheran), 
the Rheinische Mission (Lutheran Calvinistic), and the Catholic Mission of 
the Holy Ghost Society. These missions are also planters and traders. The 
chief harbours are : Frederick Wilhelm’s Haven (now Madang), Finsch 
Haven, Erima Haven, Adolph Haven (now Morobe), and AngrifTs Haven 
(now Wanimo). Frederick Wilhelm’s Haven and Erima Haven are in 
Astrolabe Bay. Inter-island trade is carried on by small steamships and 
motor-schooners. There is a two-monthly oversea service from Madang. 

The area of cultivation in 1914 was 16,800 acres, which showed a 
decrease on the previous two years. The greater part of this area 
is planted with coconuts (about 14,000 acres). Rubber and cocoa 
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&re also grown. Tropical fruits grow veiy abundantly. The staple articles of 
food of the natives are yams, taro, sago, and bananas. There is very little 
land used for pasture^in Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land. The land is rich in inind^al 
wealth, but no minerals are worked on account of the difficulty of transport- 
ing mining machinery. Native labour is used to work the plantations, and 
the natives are reemited either from the adjacent villnges or from other parts 
of the Possessions. There arc upwards of 6,000 native labourers so recruited 
for plantation purposes. $ 

The chief towns arc : Madang and district (white population about 200) ; 
Morobe and district (white population, 40) ; Kitapo and district (white 
population, 50). 

2. BISMARCK ARCHIPELAGO. —In November, 1884, a German Pro- 
tectorate was declared over the New Britain Archipelago and several adjacent 
groups of islands, and in May, 1885, they were renamed the Bismarck Archi- 
pelago. The chief islands are Neu Pommern formerly, and now called New 
Britain, area 10,000 square miles; Neu Mecklenburg formerly, and now 
called New Ireland, area 4,600 square miles ; Neu Hannover, 630 square 
miles ; Neu Tiauenburg, or Duke of York Islands, area 22 square miles ; the 
Admiralty Islands (principal island, Manus), area 600 square miles. The 
Archipelago lies between 141® 30' and 156® east longitude, and the Equator 
and 8® south latitude. The other groups included in this Archipelago are 
St. Matthias Islands, Gardner Islands, Abgarris or Fead Islands, Nissan or 
Sir Charles Hardy Islands, The French Islands, Rook Islands, Hermit Islands, 
Ninigo Group, Anchorite and Commerson Islands. In Tlieso various groups 
there are upwards of 100 small islands. The tota>nativc population of the 
Archipelago has been estimated at 188,000. 

New Britain, the largest island of this group, is a long island of 
crescent shape lying east and west. It has a niean breadth of 50 miles 
and a length of 300 miles. The island is practically undeveloped except for 
the peninsula in the north, which is called Gazelle Peninsula, and four 
plantations on- the northern coast, and six plantations on the southern coast, 
west of Henry Reid Bay. A Government station has been established about 
midway along the southern coast. The interior of the island is little 
known. The native population numbers about 60,000. The European 
population in 1914 was 600, chiefly Germans, and is now about the same, 
but chiefly British. There are about 1,000 Chinese and about 60 Japanese. 
All populations are exclusive of the occupying force. A mountain chain 
traverses the entire length of the island, and in, the centre consists of several 
irregular ranges. There are several active volcanoes, and the range shows 
signs of great volcanic activity in the past. The highest known peak is the 
Father, about 7,500 feet high, which is an active volcano. This island has 
very fine harbours ; the best is Simpson’s Harbour in Blanche Bay, which 
affords a good anchorage in all weathers. Others are, Matupi Harbour, 
Jacquinot Bay, Rugen Haven, Arawe, Lindenhafen, and Powell Haven on 
the east and south coasts ; and Rein Bay, Talasea Harbour, and Garua 
Haven on the north coast. I'he only one visited by oversea shipping is 
Simpson Harbour. The principal settlement is around theshoics of Blanche 
Bay ; the chief crop is coconuts. Tluye are two missionary societies at work 
in this island : the Wesleyan, with headquarters near Rabaul, and the 
Catholic Mission of the Sacred Heart, with headquarters at Herbertshoehe 
(now Kokopo). The chief town is Rabaul (population, including Asiatics, 
1,200), which since 1910 is the seat of the Government. The old capital 
was at Kokopo, which is situated 14 miles south-east of Rabaul, At 
Rabaul there is an anchorage for all ships and a fine jetty has been^built. 
Rabaul is well laid out and has a fine public garden. 
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New Ireland, the second in size and importance of the Bismarck 
Archipelago, is situated north of New Britain, from which it is separated by 
St.* George's Channel. The chief town is Kaewieng (European population, 
about 140), at the north-west extremity of the island. The only other town 
is Namatanai (European population, about 40), on the south-east coast. The 
island has a long range of mountains running through it. It is of older 
formation than New Britain, and does not show any signs of recent volcanic 
activity. The })iincipal harbour is Nusa, fii the north coast of which Kaewieng, 
the seat of the local administration, is situated.* The interior of the island, 
with the exception of the extreme southern end, is fairly well known. The 
native population is about 28,000. The soil is fertile and the climate similar 
to that of New Britain. The chief industry is coconut growing. • There are 
numerous plantations around the coast near Kaewieng. Total population of 
the island, about 200 Europeans, now chiefly British. 

The Admiralty Islands arc the most important of the small groups. The 
chief island is Manus, sometimes called Great Admiralty Island. 'Jdie chief 
town is Lorengau (population, including distict, about 40) on the north-east 
coast. The native population of the group is 4,000. Coconuts are the chief 
article of culture, and there are valuable pearl and other shell fisheries. 

3. SOLOMON ISLANDS. — Germany owned part of this group, including 
the islands of Bougainville (area 3, .500 square miles, native population 
15,000) and Buka (area 300 square miles, native population 2,000), but 
Choiseul, Isabel o* Mahaga, and various smaller islands to the east of 
Bougainville were transferred to Great Britain in 1899. These islands are 
very mountainous. Of the several volcanic cones, Bagano is the only active 
volcano. The highest mountain is the dormant volcano Mount Balbi, 
10,170 feet high, situated in the centre of the island. Both peaks are in 
the Crown Prince range. The principal harbour is Kicta, situated on the 
oast coast of Bougainville, where there is a Government station. Other good 
harbours are : Rawa and Tiuputz on the north-east coast of Bougainville. 
There is a good harbour on the west side of Buka, named Carola Hafen. 
Missionary work amongst the natives is carried on by the Marist Brothers of 
the Roman Catholic Mission. As the plantations are new there is compara- 
tively little export trade. The natives grow bananas, coconuts, taro, and 
sweet potatoes. The European population is 60. 

The following figures relate to the Territory of New Guinea : — 


Jiiiport Duly . 

Export Duty . 

Total Revenuo 
Chief Imports 
Groceries 

Hardware and machinery 
Drapery and boots . 
Tobacco . . . . 

Wine, spirits and beer 
Oils and kerosene . 
Total Imports 
Chief Exports 
Copra . . . . 

Shell . . . . 

Birds of Paradise 
Cocoa . . . . 

^ Total Exports 


1917-18 1 

1918-19 

& 

£ 

41,597 

35,161 

24,085 

18,597 

83,771 

67,410 

34,949 

i 48,94‘> 

52,2(34 

1 74,800 

l(),8r)3 

1 16,163 

10,079 

i 16,021 

10.199 * 

14,033 

258,040 

i 271,861 

369,837 

244,314 

19,424 

14,065 

— 

100 

11,169 

8,464 

404,504 

269,666 


I 


1919-20 

1920-21 

£ 

£ 

58,669 

61,607 

38,247 

31,736 

— 

95,934 

100,411 

■ 241,280 

64,012 

69,880 

70,935 

! 125,177 

36,166 

1 53,446 

31,744 

! 39,841 

23,834 

39,047 

506,767 

; 661,441 

746,057 

' 641,045 

51,843 

12,921 

34,133 

6,670 

16,530 

1 9,105 

849,422 

j 673,992 
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The quantities of copra exported in 1920-21 were 23,785 tons ; shell, 289 
tons ; cocoa, 133 tons; ivory nuts, 26 tons (631Z.) ; rubber, 29 tons (2,900/,) ; 
trepang, 19 tons (1,6D6/.). 

Books of Eeference. 

Heste-Wartegg (E. von), Samoa, BismarcTtarchlpel undNeu Guinea. Leipzig, 1902. 

Kruger and others, Neu-Giiinea. Berlin, 1899. 

Nacbrichten ilber Kaiaer Wilhelm’s Lant und den Bismarck-Archipel. Herausgegeben 
von der Neu-G«iinea Kompagnie. 'Berlin. 

Parkimon (R.), Dreissig Jahre in der Siidsee. Land und Leute, Bitten und GebrHuche 
aufdem Bismarck-Archipel. Stuttgart, 1909. 

Sehnee (H.), Bilder aus der Siidsee (Bismarck Archipelago). Berlin, 1904. 


NEW ZEALAND. 

Oovernment and Constitution. 

By Order in Council of September 9, 1907, and by Proclamation, the 
designation of the Colony of New Zealand was changed to the Dominion 
of New Zealand (officially established as a Colony in 1840), on and 
from September 26, 1907. The present form of government was estab- 
lished by Statute 15 & 16 Viet., cap. 72, passed in 1852. The Colony was 
divided into six provinces, afterwards increased to nine, reduced later to eight, 
and again increased to nine. By a subsequent Aet of the Colonial Legis* 
lature, 39 Viet., No. xxi., passed in 1876, the provincial system of govern- 
ment was abolished, and the powers previously exercised by superintendents 
and provincial officers were ordered to be exercised by the Governor 
(Governor-General Irom June 1917), or by local boards. The legislative 
power is vested in the Governor-General and a “General Assembly” consisting 
of two Chambers — a Legislative Council and a House of Representatives. 
The Governor-General has the power of assenting to or withholding con- 
sent from bills, or he may reserve them for His Majesty’s pleasure. He 
summons, prorogues, and dissolves the Parliament. He can send drafts of 
bills to either House for consideration, but in case of appropriations of public 
money must first recommend the House of Representatives to make provision 
accordingly before any appropriations can become law. H© can return bills 
for amendment to either House. 

The Legislative Council consists (September, 1921) of forty-one members, 
who are paid at the rate of 350/. per annum. Those appointed since Sep- 
tember 17, 1891, hold their scats for seven years only, unless reappointed. 
One life-member was appointed before that date. Provision has been made 
for the Legislative Council to be made elective at a date to be fixed by 
Proclamation. Twenty-four members are to be elected at the first election 
and 40 at subsequent elections. Three Maori members may be appointed 
by the Govern or- General. Present sitting members hold office till the end of 
the term of their appointment. 

The House of Representatives c<tfi8ists of eighty members, including 
four Maoris, elected by the people- for three years. They are paid 
at the rate of 500/. per annum. Eve^ man registered as an elector 
is eligible as a member of the House of Representatives. Women are also 
eligible. For European representation every adult person (of either sex), 
if resident one year in the Dominion and one rar^nth in an electoral 
district, can be registered an elector for such Electoral District. No 

S erson may be registered on more than one electoral roll. Every adult 
[aori resident in any of the four Maori electoral districts can vote, 

2 F 
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provided ho (or she) be not registered on any European roll. Registra- 
tion is not required in Native districts. 

•The result of the general election of December, ‘ 1919, was: Reform 
Party, 48 ; Liberal Party, 18 ; Labour Party, 10 ; Independent Members, 4. 
The Government holds 50 seats, and the opposition parties, 30 seats. The 
number of votes cast, excluding the Maoris, was 517,000. 

Governor -General and Commander -in- Chief, — His Excellency Viscount 
Jellicoe of Scapa, G.C.B., O.M., G.Cr.V.O. * Salary 5,000^, and 2,500L 
allowances. 

The Cabinet (September, 1921) is as follows : — 

Prime Minister, Minister of Finance, Eailwans, Mines, Stamp Daties, 
Land a'nd Income Tax, State Advances and Imperial Government Suj^plies , — 
Rt. Hon. W. F. Massey, P.C. 

Attorney -General, Commissioner of Stale Forests, Minister in Charge of 
Valuation Department, Minister of Marine and Leader of Legislative Council. 
T— Hon. Sir Francis Bell, K.C.M.G., K.C. 

Member of Executive Council without Portfolio. — Hon. Sir W. Fraser, 

K.c.y.o. 

Minister of Lands, Lands for Settlement, Discharged Soldiers' Scttlementj 
Scenery Preservation and Repatriation. — Hon. D. H. Guthrie. 

Minister of Agriculture, Immigration, in Charge of Tourists and Health 
Resorts and Legislative DepartmentB. — Woji. W. Nosworthy. 

Minister of PiSlic H^orks, Postmaster- General, Minister of TelegraphM, 
Native Minister, in Chavge of Public Trust, Native Trust, Roads, Puhlit 
Buildings, and Government Life and Accident In.surance Departments . — Hou. 
J. G. Coates, M.C. 

Minister of Justice, External Affairs, in Charge of Industries and Comm(^ce, 
Police, and Prisons. — Hon. E. P. Lee. 

Minister of Education, Public Health, in Charge of Hospitals and 
Charitable Aid and Mental Hospitals Departments . — Hon. C. J. Parr, C.M.G. 

Minister of Labour, Minister in Charge of Printing and Stationery, 
Peiisions and State Fire Insurance Departments. — Hon. G. J. Anderson. 

Minister of Defence, and J Far Pensions . — Hon. SirR. H. Rhodes, K.B.E. 

Minister of Cmtoms, Minister of Internal Affairs, High Commissioner's, 
Audit, Museum, Registrar-General, Census and Statistics Laboratory, Electoral, 
Advertising and National Provident Fund . — Hon. W. D. Stewart. 

Member of Executive Cotcncil representing Native Race^ Minister in Charge^* 
of Cook Islands. — Hon. Dr. M. Pomare, C.M.G. ' 

Each member lias a salary of 1,300Z., with the exception oi the PriAe 
Minister, who has 2,000^., and Minister representing Native Race, 1,1001 
with House Allowance of 200f. if no Government residence is provided. ' ^ 

Department of the High Commissioner in London : — 

High Commissioner. — The Hon. Sir James Allen, K.C.B., 416, Strahi, 
W.O. 2. 

Local Govkrkment. , 

For pui*poses of local government JSTew Zealand is divided into counties 
and boroughs. The counties are subdivided into ridings. County councils are 
empowered to constitute road districts on petition being made. Besides the 
road districts, which are very numerous, there ^re town, drainage, electric 
supply, water supply, river, tramway, local railway, and harbour districts. 

The ratepayers in the road districts of a county are qualified as electors for 
the purposes of the county council, and the members of each road board are 
elected by the ratepayers of the district. 
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Area and Population. 

There are two principal islands, the North and South Islands, besides 
Stewart Island, and* small outlying islands, including (since 1901), the 
Cook and some other islands in th» Pacific Ocean. The group is 1,000 
miles long, and 180 miles across at the broadest part ; coast line 3,000 
miles. New Zealand is about 1,200 miles east of Australia. Area, excluding 
islands annexed in 1901, 103,581 square miles. North Island, 44,130 square 
miles. South Island 58,120,, Stewaft Island 662 square miles. Acreage 
66,292,232 acres, exclusive of the Cook and other islands (179,200 acres), 
and up to March, 1920, 31,442,819 acres had been alienated, including 
lands reserved and set apart by the State for special purposes (13,591,041 
acres). Estimated population, June 30, 1921, 1,221,4*47, exclusive of 
Maoris, 52,554, and residents of Cook and other annexed Islands, 13,269 
in 1921. Ceiisu.s population, exclusive of aborigines : — 


Years 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Increase per cent, 
per annum 

1881 

269,606 

220,328 

489,933 

6 1 

1886 

312,221 

266,261 

578,482 

8*6 

1891 

332,877 

293,781 

626,658 

1*7 

1896 

371,415 

331,945 

703,360 

2*3 

1901 

405,992 

366,727 

772,719 , 

! 1*9 

V 1906 

471,008 

417,570 

888,578 

i 2-8 

1911 i 

531,910 

476,558 j 

l,008f468 

2-7 

1916 

551,775 

547,674 

1,099,449 

1-8 

1921 

623,243 

595,670 

1,218,913 

2*2 


Area and population of each provincial district at the census of April 
17, 1921:— 




Population at the Census 

Provincial District 

Square Miles 

of April 17, 1921 



Males 

Females 

Totals 

Auckland .... 


191,735 

177,883 

369,618 

xTaranalvi .... 

3,732 

32,398 

29,513 

61,911 

i^awke’s Bay. 

4,241 

31,217 

29,703 

60,925 

Wellington .... 

10,807 

127,0(54 

121,737 

248,801 

Marlborough . 

4,225 

9,415 

8,373 

17,788 

Nelson .... 

10.875 

25,040 

22,579 

47,628 

Westland 

4,8S1 

7,561 

6,620 

U,181 

C^terbury .... 

13,858 

08,883 

100,151 

190,034 

Otago 





^ Otago Portion . 

13,957 

67,758 

69,280 

137,038 

Southland Portion 

11,355 

32,163 

29,826 

61,989 

Total .... 


623,243 

605,670 

1,218,913 


Population of the North Island, 1921, 741,255 ; South Island (including 
Stewart Island and Chatham Islands), 477,658. 

In 1921, 636,926 lived in the rural districts ; 681,988 in boroughs. 

The populations of the chief cities and towns of Now Zealand at the 
census of April, 1921, were as follows : — Urban areas : Auckland, 157,767 ; 
Wellington, 107,488 ; Christchurch, 105,670; Dunedin, 72,255 ; Hamilton, 
13,798; Gisborne, 14,450 ; Napier, 17,187; Hastings, 12,990; New Ply- 

2 F 2 
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mouth, 12,645 ; Wanganui, 23,523 ; Palmerston, North, 16,885 ; Nelson, 
10,632; Grey Valley Boroughs, 8,366; Timaru, 16,607 ; Invercargill, 
19,210. 

Movement of the Population. 


Tears 

Total ! 

Births 

Illegitimate 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages 

Excess of 
Births over 
Deaths 

1914 

28,338 

1,802 

* 10,148 

9,280 

18,190 

1917 

28,239 

1,159 

10,528 

6,417 

17,711 

1918 

26,860 

1,179 

16,364» 

6,227 

9,496 

1919 

24,483 

1,138 

10,808 

9,619 

13,675 

1920 

29,921 

1,424 

12,109 

12,176 

17,812 


1 Abnormally high owing to influenza epidemic. 


Birth-rate, 1920, 25*09 per 1,000 : death-rate, 1015 per 1,000 ; marriage 
rate, 10*21. 

Immigration and EmigreUion, 


Years 

Immigrants 

Emigrants 

1 Excess of Immigration 
over Emigration 

1914 

37,646 

32,506 

6,140 

1917 

15,649 

13,869 

1,780 

1918 

' 11,906 

11,660 

19,877 

246 

1919 

20,931 

1,064 

1920 

44,062 

32,924 

11,138 


Beligion. 

No State aid is given to any form of religion. For the Church of 
England the Dominion is divided into six dioceses. The Roman Catholic 
Church is under an Archbishop residing at Wellington, assisted by a 
coadjutor Archbishop and three bishops. 


Denomination 

Nuniber of 
Clergv 
June, 1920 

Total places 
of worship. 
Census 1910 

Number of 
meiiibt-rs or 
adherents. 
Census 1916 

Proportion 
per cent, of 
specified 
religions 

Church of England .... 

440 

1,142 

469,021 

42*90 

Presbyterian 

874 

1,070 

260,659 

24*38 

Roman Catholic .... 

272 

442 

351,605 

14*17 

Methodists 

247 

690 

106,024 

9*91 

Ba])tists . 

63 

06 

20,872 

1*95 

Salvation Army . . . - 

148 

107 

10,004 

0*94 

Brethren 


125 

9,758 

0-91 

Church of Christ . . - . 

32 

53 

9,249 

0*86* 

Congregationalists .... 

80 

31 

8,221 

0*77 

Hebrews 

5 

4 

2,341 

0*22 

Other Bodies . . 

82 

117 

32,194 

3 01 

Total . , . . . 

1,693 . 

3,847 

1,069,948 

100*00 


Instruction. 

In 1916, 96*0 per cent, of the population over 5 j^ears of age (excluding 
Maoris) Nvere recorded at the census as able to read and write, 0*8 per cent, 
as able to read only, and 4*2 per cent, as unable to read. 
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The University of New Zealand is solely an examining body, with an 
annual grant of 4,000^. The number of graduates admitted after exai^i- 
nation was, in 1920, 2,671. There are four affiliated colleges — the Otago 
University at Dunedin, with 65 professors and lecturers ; the Canterbury 
College at Christchurch, with 29 professors and lecturers ; the Auckland 
University College, with 24 professors and lecturers; and the Victoria 
University College at Wellington, with 24 professors and lecturers ; students 
attending lectures in the four. affiliated colleges (1920), 3,672 They are all 
endowed with lands. The Canterbury Agricultural College is a recognised 
school of agriculture. 

At the end of 1920 there were 36 incorporated or endowed secondary 
schools, with 400 (excluding part-time) teachers and 9,196 pupils (ex- 
cluding 815 in lower departments). Of the total income more than half is 
from endowments and Government payments. There are also 59 District 
High Schools with 110 teachers and 2,157 scholars. Children receiving 
secondary instruction at Technical High Schools (nine) numbered 2,766 in 
1920. Of private secondary schools there were 18 registered, with 1,439 
pupils. Ten secondary schools for Maoris had 474 pupils. 

For primary schools there is an Education Department (which also exer- 
cises certain functions in regard to both university and secondary schools). 
There are 9 Local Education Boards. At the end of 1920 there were 2,437 
public primarv schools, 6,335 teachers (including 580 probationers), 199,802 
scholars on tne rolls; average attendance (1920), 171, W2. Education is 
compulsory between the ages of 7 and 14. The ^struction given at the 
public schools is secular only, and for the ordinary standard course entirely 
free. Where there are no schools classes may be formed in the public 
school for extra subjects, for which special subsidies are given. 

The Education Department's functions include : (a), maintenance, etc., 
of destitute children ; (6), care of epidemic orphans ; (c), training of uncon- 
trollable and delinquent children ; (rf), supervision of adopted children ; 
(^), education, etc., of all afflicted children (deaf, blind, and feeble-minded). 
There Are 7 schools of mines ; 4 normal schools; 5 central schools of art ; 13 
industrial schools, with 3,839 (1920) children or young pei'sons ; a school 
for the deaf ; an institute for the blind (at Auckland) ; special schools for 
mentally backward boys in Otago and Nelson ; and a similar school for 
girls at Richmond, Nelson. There were also, at the end of 1920, 221 
registered primary private schools, with 22,193 pupils. 

There were 119 Native village schools, with 263 teachers and 5,508 scholars. 
Total net expenditure by the State on Native schools in 1920-21 was 
71,430^. Total expenditure out of public funds in 1920-21 upon education 
of all kinds 3,224,000Z. 

Justice and Crime. 


There are eight supreme court judges, and thirty-three stipendiary 
magistrates. There are numerous magistrates’ courts and justices of the peace. 


. . ^ 

1919 

1920 

Summary convictions^ .... 

80,757 

mM 

Convictions in supreme courts ^ * 




1 Excluding Maoris. 

^ including cases sent up from lower courts for sentence— 405 in 1919 and 649 In 1920. 
At the end of 1920 the gaols contained 1,060 prisoners. 
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Pauperism. 

'The Dominion is divided into districts, with elefctivo boards for the 
administration of the public hospitals and charitable relief. The Government 
subsidises bequests at the rate of 10s. in the pound ; voluntary contributions, 
245. in the pound ; and contributions by local authorities, according to a 
sliding scale, ranging from 125. Zd. in the pound to 245. Zd, in the pound, 
according to the value of rateable ]Aoperty^ within the district. The 
total expenditure on Charitable Aid during the year ended March 31, 
1920, was 174,397Z. During 1920 the benevolent and orphan asylums 
accommodated 6,827 inmates, and 3,839 children (2,257 boys and 1,582 girls) 
were wholly or partly maintained by the State in industrial schools and 
other institutions in 1920. 


Old Age and Widows* Pensions. 

In 1898 an Act, amended in 1906 and consolidated and amended in 1913, 
provided for old-age pensions. Every person, not an alien or an Asiatic, who 
fulfils certain conditions is entitled to a pension of 26Z. a year. The joint 
annual income of a married couple in receipt of pensions must not exceed 
lOOL (including pensions). An Act of 1917 increased the rates of pensions 
payable during the period of the war and twelve months after. Pensions are 
also granted to wViows, to miners incapacitated as a result of miners* 
phthisis, and to veterans,pf the Maori war. In addition are those pensions 
granted in respect of the recent war. 


Class of Pension 

Number in force, 

Annual 

Average 

July, 1921 

Value 

Pension 



£ 

£ 

Old age ...... 

20,075 

747,794 

37 

Widows* . 

3,448 

199,084 

5a- 

Military (Maori war) .... 

778 

38,122 

49 

War 

30,900 

1,098,500 

55 

Miners’ 

480 

80,240 

03 

£pideinic(i.e., influenza epidemic, 1918) 

812 

07,300 

83 


Finance. 

The following table of revenue is exclusive of sales and rents of 
land 


Tear ended 
March 81 

Customs 

Stamps, in- 
cluding Post 
and Teleg. 

Railways 

r 

Land Tax 

Income 

Tax 

Total 

(including 

others) 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1914 

3,806,171 

2,479,608 

4,028,739 

767,451 

564,271 

11,961,493 

1917 

8,849,075 

3,514,593 

4,836,276 ; 

713.118 

4,262,126 

18,083,589 

1918 

8,304,308 

3,728,270 

4.668,223 

1,385,708 

5,019,561 

19,800,884 

1919 

3,8.80,681 

4.089.584 

4,975,445 

1,512,693 1 

6,2K,S36 

21,994,886 

1920 

4,830,824 

6,441,690 

5,766,016 

1,657,903 1 

6,869,765 

25.744,369 

1921 

8,408,726 

6,386,060 

6,918,412 

1,688,978 

8,248,945 

33,878,846 
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The number of income-tax payers in 1919-20 was 44,084, and of land-tax 
payers 53,^807. The postal and telegraph receipts in 1920-21 were 2,640,168Z. 
Receipts, 1920 2 from rents of pastoral runs, &c., 819,641Z. • 

The following expenditure table is exclusive of sums paid to the Public 
Works Fund : — 


Year ended 
March 31 

Public 

Debt 

Charges 

Railways 

EHucation 

Post and 
Telegraph 

Constabulary 
and Defence 

Total 

(including 

others) 


£ 

£ 

I £ ' 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1914 

2,887,980 

3,004,181 

2,891,977 

1,206,078 

1,170,883 

753,471 

11,826,864 

1917 

4,014,792 

j 1,525,106 

1,. 308, 400 

710,505 1 

14,058,770 

1918 

4,430,779 

8,067,0.58 

; 1,040,988 

1,487,145 

731.301 J 

15,120,289 

1919 

6,050,769 

3,415,595 

1,737,036 

1,699,701 

751,328 

18,073,699 

1920 

7,249,420 

4,305,905 

2,031,825 

1,941,404 

835,014 

23,781,524 

1921 

7,831,595 

6,211,001 

2,460,116 

2,688,360 

985,030 

43,208,730 


1 Not including special war expenditure. 

Estimates 1921-22 : Revenue, 28,000,000^. ; expenditure, 29,266,637^. 
The total expenditure out of the Public Works Fund from 1870 to March 
31, 1921, was 74,706,178Z., including charges and expenses for raising loans. 

The average taxation per head of the population, excluding Maoris, in 
1920-21 was 18^. 9^. • 

The public debt at March 31, 1921, was ^ debentures and stock, 
206,324,319^. ; of which war expenditure (1914-19) represented 80,000, OOOZ, 
Much of the total debt represents reproductive expenditure. 


Local Finance. 

The following table shows receipts and expenditure of the local 
governing bodies : — 


Year ended 

Receipts 

Expenditure 

Outstanding 
Loans (Gross) 

March 31 

From Rates j 

From other Sources 

(not Government 
loans) 

1914 

^ i 

2,005,638 

^ 1 
5,130,687 

£ 

6,796,314 

£ 

18,923,482 

1917 

2,534,539 

4,655,364 

6,758,593 

7,103,073 

21,428,117 

1918 

2,674,541 

4,533,796 

22,260,587 

1919 

2,939,606 

3,144,213 

4,394,861 

7,320,277 

22,673,712 

1920 

7,815,585 

10,883,586 

24,608,293 


The following figures for 1911 and 1920 deal with the land ; — 

* Increase, 1911 to 1920. 

1911 1920 Amount Rate per 

M £ £ cent. 

Unimproved value . . 184,062,798 290,880,264 106,817,466 68*03 

Value of improvementg . 109,054,267 179,213,433 70,159,166 64*88 


Total 


293,117,065 470,098,097 176,976,632 60*88 
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Befenoe. 

1909 New Zealand passed a Defence Act, amended 1910, which pro- 
vided for the gradual military training of every male New Zealander between 
the ages ot 12 and 25, with further service in the Reserve up to age of 30. 
Under this Act a boy serves from 12 to 14 as a junior cadet, from 14 to 18 as 
a senior cadet, from 18 to 25 he becomes a soldier in the Territorial Force, 
and from 25 to 30 he serves in the Reserti?. Senior cadets do 60 drills and a 
musketry course annually. The soldier in the Territorial Force does 30 
drills, 6 whole-day parades, and 7 days continuous annual training. The 
pre-war strength of the Territorial Force was about 30,000, and the 
present strength is 23,188. 

The Territorial Force is organised in the military districts, each of which 
furnishes an infantrv brigade, with a proportion of the other arms and services. 
During the war New Zealand raised 124,211 men ; of this number 91,941 
were recruited voluntarily, the remainder under a compulsory system intro- 
duced in 1916. 100,444 men were sent overseas to serve in New Zealand 

units and 3,370 are known to have joined British or Australian units. In 
addition Samoa was occupied and garrisoned by the Dominion. Quotas were 
contributed by Cook Islands and Niue, and the Maoris maintained a bat- 
talion. The total casualties were 16,688 killed, and 41,315 wounded ; total, 
58,003. 

During the war two schools of instruction were formed in New Zealand for 
the Dominion Air F^rce, and at the time of the Armistice 142 cadets were 
in training. Three hundred New Zealand officers served in the British 
flying services during the war, and the Dominion presented 6 aeroplanes 
to the Empire and lent two. 

Down to March 31, 1921, the war expenditure reached 79,289,454Z. 

The Naval Defence Act, 1920, provided for the establishment of a New 
Zealand Naval Force, to be raised and maintained by voluntary enlistment 
only, enlistment being for a prescribed period not less than two years. In 
time of war the Naval Force (including vessels acquired for defence pur- 
poses) is at the disposal of the British (Government. Tlio Naval force consists of 
training ship Philomel and cruiser Chatham which was recently presented by 
the Imperial Government. The establishment of a New Zealand Royal Naval 
Reserve is also provided for under the Act. A Naval Board was con.stituted 
in June 1921, which is charged with the control of all matters relating to 
the Naval Forces, of which it has executive command. 


Production and Industry. 

Agrioultubk. 

Two-thirds of the surface of New Zealand are suitable for agriculture and 
grazing. About 17,000,000 acres are still under forest. The total area under 
cultivation (including 16,126,265 acres in sown grasses and 81,760 in fallow) 
in 1920 was 18,004,776 acres. The area of Crown lands surveyed and open 
for selection on March 31, 1920, wa.«* 593,964 acres. 

The largest freehold estates are hold in the South Island. The extent of 
occupied holdings of or over one acre in 1920 (exclusive of holdings within 
borough boundaries) was as follows : — 
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Sizes of Holdings 

Number 

of 

Holdings 

Acres 

Sizes of Holdings 

Number 

of 

Holdings 

Acres 

• 

1 to 10 acres 

11 n 50 „ 

51 „ 100 „ 

101,, 200 ,, 

201., 320 ,, 

321., 640 ,, 

641 ,, 1,000 ,, 

1,001,, 6,000 ,, 

15. . ‘>54 
18,367 

10.0. 39 
1.3,079 

8,600 

10,166 

4,080 

5,722 

72,191 
376,722 
780,437 
1,942,252 
, 2.1^6,233 

1 4,641,77# 
^,301,292 
11,805,7.33 

6,001 to 10,000 acres 
10,001 ,, 20,000 ,, 
20,001 ,, 60,000 ,, 
50,001 acres and over 

1 Total . . . 

660 

299 

174 

62 

81,592 

3,824,623 

4,236,689 

6,371,215 

5,434,913 

43,473,079 


Deducting Crown lands under pastoral leases, the area of occupied land 
in 1920 was 30,115,662 acres; in 1911, 29,236,793 acres; in 1901, 
26,982,486 acres ; in 1891, 19,951,925 acres. 

In 1920 there were 132,249 persons (99,685 males and 32,564 females) 
engaged in agricultural, pastoral, and dairying pursuits. 

The acreage and produce for each of the principal crops are given as follows 
(area and yield for threshing only, not including that grown for chaff, hay, 
ensilage, &c.):— 


Crop 

Years 

1 Wheat 

Oats 1 

Barley 

Acres 

1,000 

Bushels 

Aver- 

age 

per 

acre 

Acres 

1,000 

Bushels 

Aver- 

age 

per 

acref 

A^res 

1,000 

Bushels 

Aver- 

age 

per 

acre 

1914 

166,774 

5,232 

31-37 

361,741 

14,741 1 

40 75 

32,022 

1,206 

87-65 

1917 

218,942 

5,083 

23-22 

177,332 

5.871 

30-29 

•20,648 

758 

25-60 

1918 

280,978 

6,807 

24-23 

156,202 

4,943 

81-64 

18,860 1 

569 

30-15 

1919 

208^030 

6,568 

31-57 

172,686 

6.885 

39-88 

18,753 1 

711 

87-91 

1920 

139,611 

4,500 

32-66 

179,800 

6,968 

38-75 

22,907 

816 

35 01 

1921 

219,985 

6,872 

31-24 

147,559 j 

6,225 

35-41 

46,802 

1,587 

33*90 


Live-stock in 1921 : 334,000 horses, 3,113,000 cattle, 23,236,000 sheep, 
and 342,000 pigs. Wool exported or used for home consumption twelve 
months ended September 30, 1919, 265,083,924 lbs. Exports, 1916-17, 
162,043,634 lbs; 1917-18, 110,054,316 lbs.; 1918-19, 258,363,524 lbs.; 
1919-20, 165,821,608 lbs. 


II. MANUFACnURES. 

Statistics of the leading manufactories (excluding mines and quarries) : — 


Years 

Number of 
manufactories 
and works 

Hands employed 

• 

Estimated Capital 

Estimated Produce 

1890 

2,254 

25,633 

Jl 

5.261,826 

8,773,837 

1900 

3,163 

41,726 

7,959,631 

17,141,149 

1910 

4,402 

56,234 

16,731,359 

81,729,002 

1915 

4,670 

57,823 . 

21,951,576 

45,454,184 

1920 

4,357 

64,951 

33,436,120 

69,780,296 
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The following statement of the value of the products (including repairs) 
of the principal industries for the year ended March, 1920, is taken from the 
results of the annual collection by Census and Statistics* Office : — 


Manufactories, Works, &c. 


Value of 
Products 


Manufactories, Works, Ac. 


Value of 
Products 


\ • 


Total value of production in 
1019-201 . . . . 

Principal InduBtrUs. 

Meat freezing and preserving 
Ham and l)acon curing . 
Butter and cheese facto* ios . 
Grain mills .... 
Biscuit factories 
Fruit preserving & jam making 
Breweries and inalthouses 
Aerated water .... 
Soap and candle works . 
Boiling- down works & manure 

works 

Sawmills, sash and door fac- 
tories, woodware 

Gasworks 

Electric light stipply works « 
Lime and cement . 

Brick, tile and pottery . 
Tinned-ware and sheet metal 

works 

Iron and brass foundries, 
boilermaking, &c. 


£ 

09,780,2% 


10,.% i, .894 ! 

515,908 ! 
12,405.070 I 
2,807,916 ’ 
1,077,956 ; 
210,012 
1,084,121 I 
343,329 i 
479,511 ; 

996,319 : 

8,622,206 I 

1,189,754 , 
647,071 ' 
367,874 ; 
275,012 


498,511 I 


Jewellery . . . . 

ICngineerlng . . . . 

Electrical engineering . 
Range-making works 
Printing and bookbinding 
Agricultural machinery 
Coach building 
Motor and cycle works . 
Saddlery and harness 
Tanning, fellmongering and 
wool-scouring 

Ship and boat-building yards 
Sails, tents and oilskins . 
Furniture and cabinet-making 
Woollen mills .... 

Tailoring 

Dressmaking and millinery . 
Chemical works 
Boot and shoe factories . 
Hosiery .... 
Clothing and waterproof fac- 
tories 

Rope and twine 

Flax mills . • . . 


£ 

135,220 

1,250,567 

109,684 

1.83,734 

2,039,302 

519.040 

482,709 

821,810 

248,922 

4,941,998 

389,903 

221,635 

990,233 

1,143,265 

1,375,276 

010,551 

141,066 

1,443,430 

130,910 

2,029,579 

181,828 

409,329 


3.50,086 ' 


1 Excluding the value of the output of the Government railway workshops and 
those industries of which there were less than four works, and ‘one man ’ factories. 


III. Mines and Minerals. 

The following table shows the quantity and value of the piincipal 
minerals exported from the Dominion in 1920, and the quantity and value 
of the coal consumed in the country in that year, the totals for 1919 being 
added for purposes of comparison : — 


1919 


1920 


Quantity | 

Value 

Quaiitity 

Value 

Gold .... 

Silver .... 
Tungsten.ore . 

coal {&ted: : 

oz. 1 320,210 

,, : 453, ,567 

tons i 131 

„ i 138, *74 

„ ' 1.709,674 

1 

£ 

1,334,405 

103,037 

29,489 

201,383 

2,491,780 

212,973 

869,400 

10 

80,088 

1,703,617 

£ 

883,748 

87,665 

1.378 

12^609 

1 1,763,617 


Commerce. 

In 1920 the imports duty-free amounted to 29,915,638/.; subject to duty, 
31,680,190/. ; total 61,595,828/. 
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Years 

Total Imports 

Exports of Domestic 
Produce 

Exports of other 
Produce 

Total Exjmr^ 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1913 

22,288,302 

22,577,890 

408,832 

22,986,722 

1917 

20,919,205 

31,087,957 

409,590 

31,587,647 

1918 

24,234,007 

27,937,010 i 

579,178 

28,516,188 

1919 

30,671,698 

53,304, |84 

665,091 

63,970,075 

1920 

61,595,828 

. 45,5y2,!294 

849,052 

i 

46,441,946 


The value of imports is taken as the fair market value in the country exporting same, 
plus a uniform charj^e often per cent, for frciglit, <fec. For exports the ‘ free -on -board 
in New Zealand ' value is given ; but, as regards the main items, the Collector of Customs 
examines carefully the amounts stated and compares them with current price lists, to 
prevent any over-estimate. Beginning with 1914 tlie country of origin of imports is 
obtained, as well as country of shipment. The country of shipment is obtained in cases 
of exports, but this may or may not be the country of ultimate destination. Very little 
cargo in transitu passes through New Zealand. 

The principal imports and exports in 1920 are given as follows 


Articles of Import 

1920 

' Value 

Articles of Export 

1920 

Value 

Apparel .... 

£ 

3,670,508 

Produce of the Dominion:— 

A 

Boots and shoes 

1,443,879 

Wool . , 

Agricultural produce 

11,863,827 

Drapery and textiles . 

8,944,625 

580.056 

Hosiery .... 

704,314 

Frozen mea^ . 

11,673,696 

Silks 

, 805,294 

Kauri gum 

556,756 

1,748,773 

Iron and steel . 

3,736.667 

Tallow ... 

Machinery and machines . 

2,687,020 

Butter .... 

3,022,835 

Other metal manufactures. 

3,672,730 

Cheese . . . : 

6,160,840 

Motor cars, motor cycles. 

Milk (preserved) 

795,612 

and materials 

5,256,809 

Preserved meats . 

538,571 

Sugar 

1,810,138 

Sausage-skins 

454,280 

1,142,006 

3,060,212 

Tea 

959,943 

Hides, and skins . 

Spirits, wines, and beer . 

1,715,050 

Sheep skins and pelts . 

Tobacco, cigars, &c. . 

2,013,172 

Phormium (fibre and tow) 

688,972 

Books, paper, & stationery 

2,063,892 

Coal .... 

128,509 

Drugs, chemicals and drug- 
gists’ wares . 


Timber .... 

697,608 

1,482,172 

Gold .... 

883,748 

Fruit, frcsii and preserved 
Leather, and leather inauu- 

1,107,744 

British and foreign produce 

813,072 

factures , . . . i 

1,^10,285 



Oils 

2,958,135 



Total, including others 


Total, including articles 


not specified. 

61,595,828 

not specified . . | 

46,441,940 


Exports of certain trade products : — 


Years 

Wool 

Frozen Meat 

Kauri 

Gum 

Butter 

Cheese 


Lbs. 

Cwts, * 

Tons 

Cwts. 

Cwte. 

1913 

186,533,036 

2,578,693 

8,780 

372,258 

611,063 

1916 

185,606,859 

3,326,045 

5,456 

358,632 

949,416 

1917 

178,274,486 

2,446,945 

4,594 

254,397 

885,743 

l918 

10^724.675 

2,036,904 

2,419 

431,023 

888,430 

l919 

274,246,613 

3,822,683 

4,128 

346,818 1 

1,672,311 

l920 

162.827,176 

4,628,282 

6,481 

312,009 

1,222,050 


The total value of gold exported to December 31, 1920, was 89,012, 107 
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The following table shows the trade with dififerent countries 




Imports! from 



Exports to 


Countries 

1917 

1918 

1919 

j 192(^ 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

United 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Kingdom 

8,817,619 

8,977,725 11,839,430 

29,806,416 

26,032,396 

1,460,980 

18,244,350 

44.312,048 

2,249,827 

34,362,948 

2,343,075 

Australia 

8,660,981 

1,208,372 

5,133,412 

, 6,081,968 
i 980,186 

10,556,067 

1,803,739 

Fiji . . 

939,841 

1,824,012 

167,024 

136,076 

140,836 

203,689 

India and 
Ceylon 

965,676 

1,082,131 

1 

1,156,047 

1,625,855 

10,557 

58,285 

829,353 

60,130 

Canada 

767,061 

930,964 

i 1,622,234 

2,380,915 

961,653 

1,793,570 

980,190 

1,367,744 

United 

States 

3,900,658 

4,980,748 

7,576,314 

11,100,269 

1,894,317 

4,045,648 

4,200,861 

7,456,041 

203 

France 

83,731 

33,783 

41,123 

92,873 

481,792 

810,007 

98,578 

Japan . . 

628,822 

1,214,865 

1,258,016 

1,470,071 

4,388 

576,940 

5,415 

8,178 

4,904 

663,282 

Others . . 

961,081 

991,086 

1,116,380 

2,73.5,760 

1,618,891 

1,660,210 

Totals 

20,919,265 

24,234,007j80,671.698 

61,595,828 

31,587,547 

28,516,188 

53,970,076 

46,441,946 


1 Prom countries whence the goods were derived, not necessarily the actual country 
of origin. ^ 


According to the British Board of Trade returns, the principal imports 
into and exports from the United Kingdom, from and to New Zealand, in 
recent years were as follows : — 




1913 

(pre-war) 

1919 

1920 

Inmorts Into U.K.; — 

Butter .... 


£ 

1,351,000 

£ 

3,910,000 

£ 

3,828,000 

Cheese .... 


1,685,000 

8,455,000 

9,280,000 

Milk, preserved . 


— 

407,000 

851,000 

Beef, frozen .... 


393,000 

1,771 OoO 

3,694,000 

Beef, canned, etc. 


30,000 

683.000 

389,000 

Mutton, frozen 


4,965,000 

8,481,000 

12,575,<t00 

Sheep skins .... 


642.000 

633,000 

804,000 

Rabbit Skins 


92,000 

94,000 

227,000 

Tallow 


717,000 

2,422 000 

1,332,000 

Hemp ..... 


649,000 

670,000 

255,000 

Wool 


8,165,000 

21,890,000 

12,546,000 

Totals for all Imports 


11,242,000 

26,171,000 

15,645,000 

Exports (British produce) from U.K. 

Spirits 

285,000 

297,000 

1 902,000 

Tobacco .... 

. 

202,000 

353,000 

1,157,000 

Apparel .... 


1,544,0«)0 

831 000 

' 2,890,000 

Cotton manufactures . 


1,048.000 

1,761,000 

4,552,000 

Machinery . 


547 000 

352,000 

1,735,000 

! 796,000 

Iron and Steel manufactures 


1,736,000 

1 3,521,000 

Paper 


217,000 

93,000 

583 000 

Motor Cars and Cycles 


444.000 

148,000 

822,000 

Woollen Goods . 


526,000 

615,000 

2,930,000 

Total Exports of British produce 

• • • • 

10,838,000 

9,593 000 

26,628,000 

Exports of foreign and Colonial produce • 

952,000 

321, <00 

1.351,000 
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Shipping and Gommnnications. 

At the end of 19^0 the registered vessels were 163 sailing vessels of 21,^28 
tons (net), and 384 steamers of 64,837 tons ; total 547 vessels of 36,060 tons 
(net). 

Many of the principal vessels on the New Zealand Register were trans- 
ferred to the London Register after the outbreak of war, to take advantage 
of the Imperial War Insurance raty. Shipping inwards and outwards for 
six years (excluding coastwise shipping) : — 



Vessels Inwards 

Vessels Outwards 

Tears 

With Cargoes 

Total 

in 

including ! 
Ballast 

With Cargoes 

Total 

in 

including 

Ballast 


No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 1 

No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

1913 

690 

1,592,153 

645 

1,738,985 ; 

467 

1,287,837 

635 

1,699,807 

1916 

606 

1,213,500 

574 

1,448,617 ! 

456 

1,161,633 

690 

1,491,593 

1917 

470 

1,136,670 

543 

1,405,776 

402 

987,642 

647 

1,381,882 

1918 

469 

921,17a 

543 

|l, 279,548 

411 

957,709 

544 

1,810,627 

1919 

614 

1,240,033 

564 

j 1,480, 883, 

407 

1,129,019 

574 

1,506,266 

1920 

689 

1,786,212 

744 

12,062,370 ! 

477 

1,384,740 

707 

1,976,255 


Of vessels entered inward (1920), 665 of 1,880,994) tons were British 
and 79 of 181,380 tons were foreign ; of vessels cleared outwards (1920), 636 
of 1,814,905 tons were British, and 71 of 161,350*tons were foreign. 


Railways. 

On March 31, 1921, there were 1,282 miles of Government railways in the 
North Island, and 1,727 in the South Island, besides 138 miles of private 
lines — 3,147 miles in all. Revenue from Government railways, 1920-21, 
6,908, 531^., expenditure 6,636,601Z. ; net revenue, 1,271,930Z. Total ex- 
penditure on colastruction of all Government lines, open and unopen, to 
March 31, 1921, 41,425,496/. In 1920-21 the tonnage of goods earned was 
6,487,279, and the passengers numbered 15,315,640, exclusive of 464,691 
season ticket holders. 

All the chief towns are provided with tramway systems. 


Posts and Telegraphs. 
Postal statistics — Articles posted and delivered ; — 



Letters and 

Post 

Books, 


Letter-cards 

Cards 

die. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

1916 

242,121,361 

8,133,697 

48,868,537 

1917 

245,796,945 ' 

7,549,867 

44 934,218- 

1918 

242,627,369 

7,145,6 6 

42,301,230 

1919 

247,143,183 

7,292,922 

44,320,385 

1920 

259,743,234 

6,937,554 

49,619,161 


News- 

papers 

Parcels 

Money Orders 

Nos. 

""Na 

No. 

leaned 

Paid 

41,807,099 

6,085,103 

669,366 

567,068 

40,360,792 

6,314,875 

642,688 

554,370 

85,476,212 

0,376,469 

63b, 560 

651,764 

85,498,268 

6,193,476 

690,291 

594,940 

37,859,247 

6,583,293 

699,074 

632,729 


Receipts of Post and Telegraph Department for year ended March 81, 
1921, 2,590,440/.; working expenses, 2,591,786/. The officials numbered 
9,507 on March 31, 1921. 
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The telegraph system is Governmental. On March 31, 1921, there were 
13,724 miles of line and 51,228 of wire. Number of telegrams despatched 
during the year, 14,000,851. The telephone (Governmental) is very 
generally used. The telegraph and telephone revenue for the year 1920-21 
was 1,237, 763Z. 

Money and Credit. 

There were, in December, 1918, six IXinks ol; issue doing business. Two 
of these were wholly New Zealand institutions, having a paid-up capital 
of 4,375,000^., besides which the Bank of Now Zealand has 529, 988^. of 
4 per cent, guaranteed stock. The total average liabilities for 1920, in 
respect of New Zealand transactions, were 67,818,469/., and the average 
assets 61,861,657/, The average amount on deposit was 59,405,341/. The 
value of the notes in circulation in March, 1921, was 7,830,206/. Gold has 
almost entirely disappeared from circulation. 

There are the post-olRce savings-bank and 5 private savings banks. The 
former had, December 31, 1919, 794 branches ;the latter have not more than 
one or two branches eacli ; number of depositors in Post Office Savings Banks 
at end of 1919, 630,783 ; amount deposited during year, 29,758,447/. ; with- 
drawn, 25,962,377/. ; amount on deposit at end of year, 38,893,130/. At 
31st March, 1920, 3,557,895/. was on deposit in private savings banks to the 
credit of 95,472 depositors. 

Attached to Nev: Zealand arc the following islands : 

Auckland Islands, 50^ 31' S., 166° 19' E., 200 miles S. of Stewart Island. 
Area of largest about 330 square miles. Uninhabited. The New Zealand 
Government maintains a depot of provisions and clothing for the use of 
shipwrecked mariners on the largest island of the group. 

Chatham Islands, 43° 50' S., 177° W., 536 miles E. of New Zealand. Area 
•375 square miles; population (April, 1921) 445 (210 Europeans and 235 
Maoris and Morioris). 

The Cook and other South Pacific Islands were annexed to New Zealand 
in June, 1901. They lie between 8“ and 23° S. lat.,157°and 170° W. long. The 
names of the islands with their populations (1921) are as follows 


Rarotonga 

Population 

. 3,503 

Mangaia . 

. 1,230 
837 

Atiu 

Aitutaki . 

. 1,873 

Manke (Parry Is.) 

578 

Mitiaro . 

207 

Hervey Islands 

. — 

Niue (Ravage Is.) 

. 3,750 


PopuJation 


Palmerston Is. 

83 

Penrhyn (Tongcaveva) 

376 

Manahiki 

432 

Rakaanga 

310 

Danger (Pukapuka) 

530 

Suwarrow 

. — 

Total 

. 13,209 


Total area of the Cook and other islands about 280 square miles. 

Rarotonga is 20 miles in circumference; Atiu, 20 miles; Aitutaki, 21 
miles ; Niue (or Savage Island), 40 mil^s. Laws for the Cook Islands have 
been made since 1890 by a general Legislature, and are administered by an 
Executive Council, of which the Arikis, or native chiefs, are members. At 
Rarotonga and Niue there are (New Zealand) Resident Commissioners, 
whose approval is required for all enactments. The customs tariff of 
New Zealand is enforced. In 1915 an Act was passed by the New Zealand 
Parliament consolidating the laws relating to the Islands, and providing 
for the appointment of a member of the Executive Council of New Zealand 
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as Minister of the Cook Islands. The Minister is charged with the ad- 
ministration of the Islands. The Act provides for the constitution of Island 
Councils, lower and higher Courts of Justice, and native land court, as \fell 
as for the establishment of public schools, Ac. In 1919 the numbers of 
births, marriages, and deaths were respectively 481, 232, and 361, Educa- 
tion : there are 10 primary schools and one technical school in the group, 
with an attendance of over 1,400 scholars. Revenue, financial year 1919-20, 
29,443Z.; expenditure, 20,722^. Thet;rade for 1919 was : — Imports, 164,708/., 
including 112,241/. from New Zealand and 27,605/. from United Kingdom ; 
exports 163,706/., including 89,201/. to New Zealand, 63,855/. to United 
States of America. Chief exports, 1919 Bananas, 18,330/. ; oranges, 
36,030/. ; tomatoes, 9,820/. ; coconuts, 1,490/. ; coffee, raw, 1,400/. ; copra, 
76,264/. ; pearl-shell, 14,480/. ; hats, 8,367/. A wireless station has been 
completed at Rarotonga, and is now in use. 

Kermadec Islands, 36® S., 178® 30' W., 600 miles N.N.E. of New Zealand. 
Area 15 square miles. Now uninhabited. The largest of the group is Raoul 
or Sunday Island, 20 miles in circuit ; Macaulay Island is 3 miles in circuit. 

Small uninhabited islands are : The Campbell Islands, the Three Kings 
Islands, the Antipodes Islands, and the Bounty Islands. 
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TEBRITORY OF WESTERN SAMOA, 

The former German Samoan Island.s, now the Territory of Western Samoa, 
include Savaii and Upolu, the largest of the Samoan or Navigators Islands. 
Samoa is a group of islands in the Western Pacific, lying in 13^ deg. to 14 dog. 
S. lat., and 168 deg. to 173 deg. W. long. The islands are some 130 miles N. of 
Tonga and between 400 and 500 miles N. E of Fiji. The group consists of nine 
islands, in addition to rocks and islets. They are all, with the exception of 
Rose Island, of volcanic formation, and are, for the most part, surrounded 
with coral reefs. The fbur largest islands are Savaii, Upolu, Tutuila and 
Manua. By the Anglo-German Agreement of November 14, 1899, ratified 
by the United States in January, 1900, Great Britain renounced all rights 
over the islands in favour of Germany as regards Savaii, Upolu, Apolima 
and Manono, and in favour of the United States as regards Tutuila and 
other islands. Under the German Imperial Governor there was a native 
High Chief with a native council, the several districts being administered 
by chiefs. Justice was administered by native as well as European judges 
and magistrates. 

On August 29, 1914, the British occupied German Samoa. By the Treaty 
of Peace, 1919, Germany surrendered her possessions abroad, and Samoa is 
assigned under a mandate from the League of Nations to His Majesty the 
King in right of his Dominion of New Zealand, which has been empowered to 
govern W estern Samoa. The mandate is dated December 17, 1920, and under 
that authority ihe Governor-General of New Zealand in Council has made laws 
for Western Samoa. The military training of the natives, except Ibr local 
jpolice or defence purposes, is prohibited, and no naval or military base or any 
fortifications may be established. 

Provision has been made for a nominated Legislative Council, consisting 
of not less than four official members, and unofficial members not exceeding 
in number the official members. The A«lministrator is entitled to preside over 
every meeting of the Council. No person is qualified for appointment to the 
Legislative Council unless he is either a natural born British subject or a 
Samoan, or was born in Samoa. The*civil administration was inaugurated 
on May 1, 1920. 

Savaii, with a length of 48 miles and a breadth of 25 miles, has an area 
of about 660 square miles ; Upolu has an area of between 560 and 600 square 
miles. Both islands are mountainous, fertile, and well watered. Several 
adjacent islets, exceedingly fertile, were included in the German dependency. 
The port of Apia is in Upolu. The inhabitants of the islands are Polynesians, 
professing Christianity (Protestants, Catholics, and Mormons). Population 
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of Western Samoa, according to the census of April 1921, 37,051, distributed 
as follows Whites, 2,026 (British, 1,035, Americans, 292, Swedes, ^9, 
Germans, 402, othefs, 248); Samoan natives, 32,953; coolie labourers, 
1,314 ; other islanders, 758. The native population suffered heavily during the 
iiitiueuza epidemic of 1918, the number of deaths being about 7,600. There 
were (1917)2 Government schools with 784 pupils, andmisvsion schools with 
over 8,000 pupils. There are 60 miles of good roads. The chief product is 
copra, and other products are co^oa, rubber, cardamoms, sugar. The 
revenue collected in Western Samoa for the year ended March 31, 1921, was 
149,027/. (mainly customs, 92,905/. ; Court fees, Ac., 8,368/. ; native taxes, 
9,138/. ; wireless station, 6,369/. ; post office, 4,820/.) ; the ordinary 
expenditure was 149,327/. There was an excess of assets over liabilities of 
27,829/. on March 31, 1921, Imports for 1920, 561,193/. ; exports for 
1920, 386,587/. In 1920, 96 vessels (50,837 tons) entered at the port of 
Apia and 95 vessels (50,270 tons) cleared. There is regular steaTu com- 
munication with New Zealand. A wireless station has been erected at Apia, 

The currency before the British occupation was in marks, but Knglish and 
American gold and silver coin were legal tender. Since the occupation, 
however, the German currency has been replaced by New Zealand bank 
notes and specie. A branch of the Bank of New Zealand was opened at Apia 
ill April, 1915. 

The Hon. K. P. Lee, Minister of External Affairs for New Zealand, is in 
charge of Samoa and otlier late German Islands assigned ^ New Zealand. 

Administraior. — Colonel U. W. Tate, G.B.E. * 


Books of Reference on Samoa. 

Samoa Coe.sl iiulion Order, 1920. 

Corves]>oiideiice resi)ectiiig tlie Affairs of Samoa. London, 1899 . 

/?oy(i(iMary S.), Our Stolm Summer. [S.^moa, &c.] London, 1900. 

Churchill (lil. P.), Samoa 'Uma. London, 1902. 

Ehlers (O. E.), Samoa die Perle der Sudsee. Berlin, 1900. 

Hcfse^ Wartegg (E. von), Samoa, Bisniarckarchipol nini Neu Guinea. Leipzig, 1902. 
Kramer (A.), Die Samoa Inseln. Stuttgart, 1902. 

Kurze (G.), Samoa, Das Land, die Jjcute iind die Mission. Berlin, 1800. 

Reinecke (F.>, Samoa. Berlin, 1901. 

Stair (J. B.), Old Samoa. London, 1897. 

Stevenson (U. L ), AFootnoteto History. London, 1892. —Vailima Letters. T.onilen, 1805, 
Turner ((ir.), Sainoa a Unndred Years Ago and J.iong Before. London, 1884. 

IFa/xon (R. M ), lli.story of Samoa, London, 1919. 


NAURU ISLAND. 

Nauru \vas surrendered by the Germans on September 9, 1914 ; it wa.s, 
however, not until November 6 of the same year that it was effectively 
occupied by troops (Australian) from ^baul. In accordance with the terms 
of the capitulation, local laws and customs were continued, as far as 
practicable, and a Civil Administration was establi.shed on January 1, 1915. 
The change from German to British rule was etfocted without any break in 
the ordinary life of the island — the main difference between the two systems, 
from a native point of view, being that whereas under the German rule, the 
people were left entirely to themselves, provided the poll-tax was paid 
regularly, under the new regime they found themselves called upon to take 
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part in tlio improvement of the island hygienically, socially, and administra- 
tively. The mandate for its administration lias been conferred on tlie 
British Empire. The mandate, as approved Ijy the Beague of Nations, is 
dated December 17, 1920. The military training of the natives, except for 
local police or defence purposes, is prohibited, and no naval or military 
base or any fortifications may be established. Great Britain, Australia 
and New Zealand have agreed that Austialia shall appoint the first 
Administrator for a term of five years, lind the expenses of administration 
are to be defrayed out of the proceeds of the sale of phosphates, 

Tlie island lies just south of the Equator, about 400 miles from the nearest 
Marshall Islands. It is a circular atoll of approximately 12 miles in 
circumference, surrounded by a reef. Tlmre is no anchorage adjacent to the 
island. There is an extensive plateau bearing phosphate of a high grade, the 
mining rights of whicli are vested in the British Phosphate Commission. It 
is chielly on the fertile section of land between the sandy beach and the 
]dateau that the natives have established themselves, and from which they 
obtain tlic necessary food for themselves and families. With the exception 
of a small fringe round a shallow lagoon, about one mile inland, the plateau 
n Jiich contains the phospliate deposits has but few inhabitants. 

Population, 1920 : 91 Europeans, 599 Cbiuese, 1,008 Nauruana, 227 
other South Sea Islanders ; total, 1,985. 

Education. — There are no Goveriuiient, nor assisted Government, schools 
on the island for 'natives. The Roman Catholic and Protestant Missions 
maintain schools. Daily aveiagc number of children attending these 
schools: Roman Catliolic Mission, 72 ; Protestant Mission, 170. 

A school for European cliildien has also been established, and a teacher 
has been o))taiued on loan from the Yietorian Education Department to act 
as master of the European school, and inspector of the native schools. 

Finance. — The revenue and expenditure of the island, from January 1, 
1915, have been as follows : — 


Year ; 

JRevenue 

! Bxpemlilure ■ 

Year 

llcvenue 

1 Exi>eijditure 

1 

£ 

£ 'i 


£ 

£ 

1915 ! 

9,651 

4,775 

1918 

8,567 

5,042 

1916 ! 

8,403 

1 5,872 i 

1919 

6,761 

4,727 

1917 1 

9,474 

16,531 ! 

1920 ' 

10,611 

4,818 


Assets, December 31, 1920, 17,699Z. ; liabilities, 072Z. An amount, which 
cannot be estimated, still icmains to be paid by the Nauru Administration, 
in connection with the maintenance of the Wireless Station at Nauru, as its 
share of expenditure since 1917, 

Since the British occiujation, no change has l.)een made in the German 
Customs Regulations. Import duties are imposed on beer, spirits, wines, 
and tobacco, and a 10% ad valorem duty on practically all otlier goods, but 
by a concession obtained in 1905 from the German Government, the Phosphate 
Commission receives exemption for all materials and plant used for the 
exploitation of phosphates, as well as for provisions required for its employees. 
An export duty of lO.s*. per ton is charged on copra. A poll-tax of 155. per 
year is collected from all adult male natives. A Royalty of per ton to 
the Government, and one halfpenny per ton to the native landowners is paid 
for every ton of phosphate shipped, and the Phosphate Commission con- 
tributes also l,00bZ. a year to the upkeep of the police. 
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Commerce. — The export trade of the island consists, with the exception 
of a small quantity of copra, almost entirely of phosphate, mined on ^tlie 
island by the Britisli*Pliosphate Commission, and shipped by the Commission 
to Great Britain, Australia, and New Zealand. Phosphate exported (in 
tons): 1916, 105,012; 1917,101,267; 1918,76,440; 1919, 69,336 ; and 
1920, 149,609. 

The imports consist almost entirely of food supplies, and machinery for 
the British Phosphate Commission,^ for use in connection with their works. 
Value of imports : 1918, 56,840/. ; 1919, 45,977/. ; 1920, 109,119/. 

Shipping^. — Practically the whole of the shipping coming to the island 
consists of steamers under charter to the British Phosphate Commission to 
carry phosphate to Great Britain, Australia, and New Zealand, and occasion- 
ally to Japan. Numbers of vessels entered and cleared : in 1919, 34 of 989,575 
tons ; in 1920, 52 of 129,289 tons. 

Communications. — Mail eommunication to and from Australia and 
other parts of the woild is almost solely by the chartered vessels of the 
British Phosphate Commission ; generally speaking, there is a fortnightly 
service between Nauru and Australia, but there is no regular service. 

Wireless Station. — The outstanding feature of Nauru, apart from the 
phosphate works, is the Wireless Station of 65 kilowatt power, which wuts 
erected by the Germans to link up the island Avith their other Pacilic 
possessions and Tsingtau. It was opened in December 1913, and though 
})artially dismantled shortly after tho outbreak of war, was soon restored, 
and has been in use ever since. * 

Administrator. — Brigadier-General T. Griffiths, C.M.G., C.B.E., D.S.O. 


FIJI. 

Constitution and Government. 

Fiji was ceded by the chiefs and people of Fiji on October 10, 1874. The 
government is administered by a Governor appointed by tho Crown, assisted 
by an Executtvo Council consisting of the Colonial Secretary, the Attorney- 
General, other official members appointed by the Governor, and two nomi- 
nated members selected by the Governor from the elected members of the 
Legislative Council. Laws are jmssed by the Legislative Council, of which 
the Governor is president. It comprises twelve nominated members, seven 
elected members, and two native members. 

Governor of Fiji and High Commissioner for the JFcstem Pacific . — 
Sir Cecil Hunter Rodwcll, K.C.M.G. (appointed, 1918). Salary 3,000/. as 
Governor of Fiji, and 1,000/. as High Commissioner for the Western Pacific. 

The Governor is High Commissioner and Consul-General for the Western 
Pacific. 

There is a constabulary consisting of Fijians and Indians, and a Defend^ 
Force (Europeans, half-castes, and Fij^ns). 

For the purposes of native government the colony is divided into 17 
provinces, in 6 of which a superior native chief exercises, under the title of 
Roko Tui, a form of rule which recognises to a large degree the principles of 
native administration by which the peojile formerly governed themselves. 
In seven of the provinces there are European commissioners. About 180 
native officials are employed in subordinate administrative capacities. 
There are also 30 native stipendiary magistrates associated with 19 District 
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Commissioners in the administration of justice. A European commissioner, 
is also Government medical officer, resides in Rotuma. 

Area and Population. 

Fiji comprises a group of about 250 islands (about 80 inhabited) lying 
between 15° and 21° south latitudes and 177° east and 178° west longitude. 
The largest is Yiti Levu, area 4,063 squire milps ; next is Vanua Levu, area 
2,130 square miles. The island of Rotuma, between 12° and 15° of south 
latitude, and 175° and 177® east longitude, was added to the colony in 1880. 
Total area, including Rotuma, 7,436 square miles. 

At the census of April 2, 1911, the population was 139,541 ; the Europeans, 
3,707 (2,403 males, 1,304 females) ; Fijians, 87,096 (46,110 males, 40,986 
females); Rotumans, 2,176 (1,043 males, 1,133 females); Indians, 40,286 
(26,073 males, 14,213 females); Polpesians, 2,758 (2,429 males, 329 
females) ; Chinese, 305 (276 males, 29 females); others, 3,213 (1,674 males, 
1,539 females). On December 31, 1920, the estimated population was 162,604, 
including 88,680 Fijians and 59,695 Indiams. 

Among Europeans the birth-rate in 1920 was 31*13 per 1000 and deaths 
7*88 per 1,000 ; among Fijians, birth-rate, 35*01, death-rate, 22*88; among 
Indians, birth-rate, 35*96, death-rate, 6 *51. 

Suva, the capital, is on the south coast of Viti Levu ; European popula- 
tion (census of Apr! 24, 1921), 1,443, suburbs, 298, total, 1,741. 

R^igion and Instruction. 

Attending at Methodist native churches in 1920, 78,670; Roman Catholic 
Mission, 11,072. The Methodist Mission comprises 20 European missionaries, 
20 European mission sisters, 110 native ministers, 193 catechists, 757 teachers, 
and 3,851 local preachers, 4,422 class leaders, with 738 churches, and 
366 other preaching places. The Roman Catholic Mission has 30 European 
ministers and 287 native teachers, 50 European sisters, 76 churches and 
chapels, 3 native training institutions. 

There arc two government grammar schools at Suva, one for boys and one 
for girls ; and one for both sexes at Levuka. In 1920 there were 430 
scholars. The Queen Victoria School, also State- supported, is a boarding 
school for Fijian boys. There were 72 pupils in 1920. The Government pays 
grants-in-aid to 22 assisted primary schools and to 19 assisted vei nacular 
schools. During 1920 the Wesleyan Mission had 863 schools with 13,400 
scholars ; the Roman Catholic had 122 schools with 2,700 scholars. The 
Roman Catholic Mission maintains 3 schools for Europeans, with 195 children 
in 1919. Expenditure on education, 1920, 19,990Z. 

Finance. 


Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

i 

£ 

£ 

(1 

£ 

£ 

1913 

266,031 

317,447 

258,792 

1918 

371,189 

342,140 

1916 

261,786 

1919 

415,432 

440,232 

611,944 

1917 1 

335,064 j 

322,332 

1920 

488,753 1 


The principal sources of revenue in 1920 were : — Customs, 292,419Z., 
wharf and shipping dues, 13,796Z. ; native taxes, 16, 01 9 Z. ; licences, excise, 
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ko.y 50,832Z. ; fees of court, &c., 72yB99L; post office, 20,176Z. The expen- 
diture on public works extraordinary was 49,219Z. and against loan account 
for harbour works, *1,895^. The public debt on Dec. 31, 1920, stoocf at 
810,212Z. 


Production, Industry and Commerce. 

There are 6 sugar mills, 1 tea •factory, 22 boat-building yards, 2 soap 
works, 4 saw mills, 5 fibre mills, 4 rice mills, 1 butter factory, and 1 
rubber mill. In 1919 there were under cultivation by European and Indian 
settlers : — Bananas, 1,874 acres ; coconuts, 45,313 acres ; maize, 3,222 acres : 
sugar-cane, 73,725 acres ; yams, 1,117 acres ; tobacco, 352 acres ; tea, 200 
acres ; rice, 15,062 acres ; rubber, 2,497 acres ; beans, 1,874 acres ; dhal, 
572 acres ; sisal hemp, 116 acres. In 1919 there were approximately 9,997 
horses and mules, 63,463 cattle, 1,808 sheep, and 11,645 goats. 


year 

Imports! 

Exports ; 

Year 

Imports ! 

Exports 


i £ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

1913 

1 903,968 

1,425,940 

1918 

1,166,367 

1.656,066 

1916 

878,500 

2.254,043 

2,068,401 

1919 

1,042,390 

1,673,121 

1,871,062 

1917 

! 1,011,408 

1920 

2,896,448 


1 Including Lullioii and specie. 


Imports subject to duty, 1920, 1,506,007Z., duty-free 167,114Z. 




Imports 1 



Exports 


Year ' 

From British 

Prom otiier 1 

.i] 

To British 

To other 



Possessions 

Countries 



lOlai 

1 Pos.se.ssions 

Countries 

Total 


£ 

£ 1 

£ 

1 £ 

£ 

_ 

1913 

824,772 

79,196 

903.968 

j 1,416,419 

9,521 

1,425,940 

1916 

772,219 

89,496 

861,715 

1 2,127,160 

126,883 

2,254,043 

1917 ! 

888,463 

104,406 

992,869 

! 1,734,398 

334,003 

2,068,401 

1918 ! 

985,116 

161,391 

1,166,367 

1 1,189,614 

466,450 

1,656,065 

1919 

912,477 

129,913 

1,042,390 

1,249,891 

621,171 

1,871,062 

1920 ! 

1,463,657 

1 219, .564 

1,673,121 

2.338,559 

657,839 

2,896.448 


1 Excluding parcel post (19,8001. in 1918 and 17,9241. in 1910). 


Quantities and values of imports are ascertained by invoice and declaration, or by 
exaniination by Customs officers. Thecountries recorded are the countries of consignment, 
as disclosed by the shipping documents. In the case of exports, the values are declared 
by the exporter as the true values of the goods as they lie in the port of shipment, in- 
cluding cost of packages. 

Imports from United Kingdom, 1920, 240,757Z. ; exports thereto, 23,765Z. 

The principal imports during 1920 were: Drapery, 319,801Z. ; biscuits, 
34,193Z. ; flour, sharps, and pollar^, 99,291Z. ; hardware, 65,030Z. ; oils, 
77,814Z. ; bags and sacks, 77,04t5Z.; timber, 77, 231 Z. ; machinery, 72,242Z. ; coal, 
44,478Z. ; meats, 34,232Z. ; manure, 36,840Z. ; butter and ghee 19,640Z.; fish, 
28,686Z. ; rice, 32,012Z. ; galvanised iron goods, 27, 277Z. ; vegetables and fruit, 
26,537Z. : tobacco, 25,292/.; cigars and cigarettes, 11, 962Z. ; live-stock, 14,164/.; 
spirits, 29,795/. Principal exports ; sugar (73,000 tons), 2,092,990/.; copra 
(14,666 tons), 508,830/. ; green fruit, 95,316/.; sici shell (301 tons), 28,244/.; 
rubber (147,761 lbs.), 16,939/. ; noiolasses (12,699 tons), 12,713/. 
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Shipping and Communications. 

is in regular steam communication with New* Zealand, Australia, 
Tonga and Samoa, Honolulu and Canada. During 1920 the number of 
merchant vessels entered at the ports of entry was 111 steamers of 
320,292 tons, and 36 sailing vessels of 17,428 tons. Total tonnage entered 
and cleared in 1920, 671,790 (British. 631,584). • Registered shipping, 
1920, 15 vessels of 1,860 tons net ; local vessels holding coasting licences 
(1920), 269 of 3,881 tons. There is also a subsidised inter-island steamer. 

The volume of transactions in postal matter during 1920 was ns follows *. 
letters and postcards, 1,291,910 ; newspapers, books, and book-packets, 
807,051 ; parcels, 29,402. There is a Money Order system with the United 
Kingdom, Canada, the Australian States, New Zealand, Tonga, and India. 
There is telegraphic communication between Suva and Levuka, 54 miles, 
of which 11^ miles is by submarine cable. An overland telephone from 
Suva to Lautoka, 125 miles. Wireless telegraph stations liavo been 
erected at Suva, Rabasa, Taveuni and Saviisavu. 

The Government Savings Bank had, nt the end of 1920, 1,913 depositors, 
whose deposits amounted to 41,586/., being 21/. 9 ( 1 . per head. The 

headquarters are at the 1’rea.sury, Suva, and there arc twelve branches 
throughout the Colony. 

The Bank of New South Wales has three branches and the Bank of New 
Zealand has two ip the Colony. IVactically all of the notes issued by 
these banks have how been withdrawn from circulation in favour of the 
Government notes issued by the Commissioners of CniTcucy. The currency 
notes in circulation on I)ocem))er 10, 1920, amounted to 312,868/. The coin 
portion of the note guarantee fund amounted to 81,000/., and the securities 
forming the investment portion of the fund amounted to 191,236/., while 
the amount in transit for investment was 41,250/. 

Money, weights, and measures are the same as in the United Kingdom. 


Books of Eeference'. 

Annual Blue Book and Colonial Office Report. 

Calvert and Williams, Fiji and the Fijians. 

Chappie (\\. A.), Fiji : its Problems and Resources. London and New ^^ealand, 1921. 
Davis (W.M.), The Islands and Coral Reefs of Fiji (Geographical Journal, January 
March and May, 1920). 

Gordon and Ootch, Australian Handbook. Annual. Melbourne. 

Qrimshaw (Beatrice), From Fiji to the Cannibal Islands. London, 1906. 

Stewart’s Handbook of the Pacific Islands. Sydney, 1918. 

King (A. G.). Islands Far Away. London, 1920. 

Thomson (Basil), Fiji for Tourists. [Canadian-Australian Steamship Line.] Ijondon. 
1897.-^The Fijians, London, 1908. 

Waterhouse, Fiji: its King and People. 


PACIFIC ISLANDS. 

TONGA. 

(Frieni)lt'Islan»s. ) 

The Tonga or Friendly Islands continued up to 1899 to be a neutral 
region in accordance with the Declaration of Berlin, April 6, 1886. By the 
Anglo-Gcrman Agreement of November 14, 1899, subsequently accepted 
by the United States, the Tonga Islands were left practically under the 
Protectorate of Great Britain. A Protectorate was proclaimed over Tonga 
on May 19, 1900. In December, 1900, the British High Commissioner, 
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with the assent of the King and native chiefs, assumed the exercise of civil 
and criminal jurisdiction over all subjects of Foreign Powers in Tonga, and 
the supervision of tfie financial administration. * 

Queen. — Salote, succeeded on the death of her father, George II, on April 
29, 1918. 

There is a Legislative Assembly which meets annually, composed of seven 
nobles elected by their peers, seveji elected representatives of the people, 
and the Ministers of the Crown, numbering seven, or twenty-one members 
in all. ' The elections are held t^ienniall5^ 

The kingdom consists of 3 groups of islands, called respectively Tonga 
tabu, Haabai, and Vavau, together with the outlying islands of Niuatobu- 
tabu, Taofahi, and Niuafoo, and lies between 15** and 23° 30' south, and 173° 
and 177° west, its western boundary being the eastern boundary of Fiji. 
The main group was discovered by Tasman in 1643. Total area, approximately 
385 s^iuare miles; Capital, Nukualofa; population, census, April, 1911, 
23,011 Tongans ; 346 other Pacific islanders, and 380 Europeans. Es- 
timated population 1919, 22,689 Tongans, 250 half-castes, 247 other 
Pacific islanders, and 376 Europeans ; total, 23,562. The natives are 
Christian, there being about 16,000 adherents of the Free Church 
of Tonga, 4,000 Wesleyan Methodists, and 3,000 Roman Catholics. 
At the end of 1919, there wore 64 public primary schools, with 
2,742 pupils on the roll. At Tonga College there wore 8 teachers and 
65 students on December 31, 1919. The revenue amou^^ted in 1919-20 to 
79,927^., and the expenditure to 55,533/. Native produce consists almost 
entirely of copra, of which the export in 1920 (ehi^y to America) amounted 
to 10,992 tons, valued at 380,157/. Total imports, 1918, 177,151/. ; exports, 
169,757/. The imports include drapery, flour, biscuits, fish, hardware, timber, 
sugar, meats ; and the exports, copra, fungus, live-stock. The trade is 
with New Zealand, Australia and the United States of America. Steamer 
communication with the outside world since the war has been limited prac- 
tically to one vessel of the Union Company’s Fleet which maintains a four- 
weekly service with New Zealand, vid Fiji and Samoa. 

Since May 1, 1905, British coin is the only legal tender. The weights 
and measures are the same as in Great Britain. Accounts are kept in pounds, 
shillings, and pence. 

High Commissioner and ConsuhOeneral for the Western Pacific . — 
Sir Cecil Hunter Rod well, K.C.M.G. (T. E. Fell, C.M.G., acting.) 

Agent and Comul . — Islay McOwan. (C. E. de F. Pennefather, acting.) 


In the sections devoted to New South Wales and New Zealand mention 
is made of various annexed Pacific Islands. The following summary 
(omitting islands described elsewhere) gives the names and positions of 
islands which are unattached : — 

Dncie Island, 24° 40' S. lat., 124° 48' W. long. Pitcairn Island, 
26° 5 'S., 130° 5' W. ; area 2 sq. m. ; pop. in 1914, 140 (35 adult males. 
39 adult females, 66 children). The affairs of the island are conducted by a 
Council of 7 members, with a Presi^nt, who acts also as Chief Magistrate, 
and a Vice-President, who is also Government Secretary, subject to the control 
of the High Commissioner for the Western Pacific. In reli^n the islanders 
(descendants of the mutineers of the Bounty) are * Seventh Day Adventists.’ 
The products of the island are sweet potatoes, beans, sugar cane, yams, taro, 
melons, pumpkins, oranges, bananas, pineapples, and arrowroot, which is 
prepared in limited quantities with antiquated appliances. Excellent coffee 
also grows, and its cultivation will probably extend. On the Island there 
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are about 200 wild goats and a small stock of chickens. Phoenix Group 
between 2° 30' and 4° 30' S. lat., and 171° and 174° 30' W. long. Eight 
islands: Mary, Enderbury, Phoenix, Birney, Gardner, McKean, Hull, Sydney; 
area of group, 16 sq. m., pop. 59. 

Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony. The inlands in this group were i>ro- 
claiincd as Protectorates in 1892 and annexed (at the request of the native 
governments! as Gilbert and Ellice Isli|pds Colony, on November 10, 1915. 
'I’he Colony includes several groups of islands. (1) The Union, or Tokelau 
Group, between 8° 30' and 11® S. lat., and 171° and 172® W. long. Five 
clusters of islets, the principal of which are Fakaofo or Bovvditch, Nuku- 
nono or Duke of Clarence, Atafu or Duke of York ; area of group, 7 sq. 
m. ; pop. 1,000 natives approximately. (2) The Ellice Islands, between 5° 30' 
and 11° 20' S. lat., and 176° and 180° E. long. The principal islands are 
Funaluti, Nukufetau, Vaitupu, Niii (or Netlierland), Niutao (or Lynx or 
Speiden), Nanumaga (or Hudson), Nanornea (or St Augustine), Nukulaelao 
(or Mitchell) ; area of group. 14 sq. m.; ])op. (1911), 3,084 natives, 6 Euro- 
peans, and 1 Asiatic. (3) Fanning Island, 3° 50' N., 159° AV.; area 15 sq. m., 
pop. 150, and Washington Island, 4° 40' N., 160° 20' W., area 6 sq. m., and 
Ocean Island. (4) Christmas Island, annexed to the Colony in November, 1919, 
Anatole, 90 miles in circumference, annexed to the Crown in 1 888. A trading 
linn collects mother-of-pearl shells oii its shores. There are no permanent in- 
habitants. (5) The Gilbert Islands on the equator. The priucipal islands are 
Jhrtavitari, Makin, Tarawa, Abaian, Marakei, Maiana, Abemama, Kuria, Ana- 
nuka Nonouti, Tapiteuqa, Bern, Nikunau, Onotoa, Tamana, Aiorae, and 
Ocean Islands. Area, 166 sq. ra.; estimated pop. (1911), 26,417 natives and 
446 foreigners. Education is in the hands of various missions. Revenue of the 
Colony for the year ended June 30, 1920, 32,182^ (chief itcm.s : Customs, 
9,337/.; native taxes, 14,213/. ; licences, &c., 4,033/. ; royalty on phos})hate, 
2,152/.); and expenditure, 31,349/. Principal crops: ]>aiidanu.s fruit and 
coconuts. The trade in 1919-20 amonntc<l to 129,788/. for imports, and 
213,042/. for exports ([diosphatcs, 158,761/., and copra, 54,010/.), The 
Colony is administered by the High Commissioner through a Resident Com- 
missioner, whose headquartei*s are at Ocean Island. 

jRcisident Commissioner. — H. R. McClure. 

British Solomon Islands, about 8°S. and 160° W., are Guadalcanar, Malaita, 
Isabel, San Cristoval, New Georgia, Choiseul, Shortland, Mono (or Treasury), 
Vella Lavclla, Roiiongo, Gizo, Rendova, Russell, Florida, Renncll, and nu- 
merous small islands (the Lord Howe Group or Ontong Java, the Santa Cruz 
Lslands, Tucopia and Mitre Islands, and the Dull’, or AVilson Group, 
are also included in the Solomon Islands Protectorate). Area 11,000 sq. 
miles; European population (1919), 675 ; native population, about 150,000. 
Asiatics, 75. They are under British Protection. Revenue, 1920-21, 52,315/. 
expenditure, 41,662/. About 30,000 acres planted by white planters were 
under coconuts in March, 1914, and about 300 acres under rubber; sweet 
potatoes, pineapples, bananas are grown. Copra exported, 1919-20, 8,160 
tons. The value of imports in 1919-20 was 181,162/. ; and of exports, 
212,642/. Foreign-going vessels entered, 1919-20, 12,435 tons ; cleared, 
12,387 tons. A paper currency was issued in 1917-18. Little gold is in 
circulation, and only 4,600/. Protectorate paper money. The chief medium 
of exchange is Commonwealth bank notes. There is a Resident Commis- 
sioner, whose headquarters are at Tulagi, a small island off the south coast of 
Florida. (For part of the Solomon Islands lately owned by Germany and now 
administered by Australia, sec section on late German New Guinea, p. 432), 

Reside'iU Commissioner, — R. R. Kane, M.C. 
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Starbuck Island, 5° 30' S. lat., 155° W, long. ; area 1 sq. m., uninhabited. 
Malden Island, 4'"S. lat., 155° W. long. ; area 35 sq. m., pop. 168. Jarvis 
Island, on the equated, 159° W., area 1^ sq. m., pop. 30. Palmyra, 6° N., 
162° 30' W., area IJ sq.m. Baker Islands, on the equator. 

These islands arc mostly of coral formation,,; most of them grow 
coconut trees, and some of them are valuable for their guano. 

Tlie Higli Commissioner of the Western Pacitic, assisted by deputies, 
has jurisdiction, in accordance witl! an Order in Council of 1893, for the 
purpose of carrying out the provisions of the Pacilic Islanders’ Protection Acts 
of 1872 and 1875, and to settle disputes between British subjects living in 
these islands. The jurisdiction of the High Commissioner extends over all the 
Western Pacific not within the limitsof Fiji, Queensland, or Now South Wales, 
or the jurisdiction of any civilised Power, and includes the Southern Solomon 
Islands, and the various small groups in Melanesia. 

The New Hebrides, however, are under the joint administration of 
FiUglish and French officials, as arranged by the Anglo-French Convention 
of February, 1906, ratified October, 1906. This convention guarantees 
the interests of French, British, and nativ^es, respectively ; fixes the 
conditions of land-holding in the Islands; and provides for the re- 
gulation of the recruitment of native labourers. Within the Islands 
Great Puitain is represented by a Resident Commissioner, who reports 
to the High Commissioner for the AVestern Pacific. The larger islands 
of the group are Espiritu Santo, Mallicolo, Epi, LTatc or Sandwich, 
Erromanga, d’anna, Futuna or Krronan, and i^ieityum. Area, 5,500 
square miles ; })o])ulation about 60,000. At the end of 1920 there were 
within the group 317 Britisli and 1,300 French subjects. There are 3 
French Catholic mission schools, and many Presbyterian. Settlers have 
acquired large areas within the islands ; and though there are inaii}^ 
disputes as to rightful j)Ossession, and much of the land is still uncleared, 
coconuts (for copra), maize, millet, coffee, cocoa, cotton, and bananas are 
grown, and a timber factory on Aneityum prepares Kauri wood for ex2)ort. 
The distillation and imj^ortation of si>irits are j^rohibited. The revenue 
in 1920 amounted to 20,-507^., and the expenditure to 16,425^. An expendi- 
ture of 12,262/. on purely British services was also incurred. There are 
several Frencdi and British trading companies. Imports, 1920, 159,174/. ; 
exports, 215,187/. TJie trade is mostly with Sydney and Nourada (New 
Caledonia). The imports are provisions and foodstuffs, clothing, metal-work, 
and furniture ; the exports are maize (1,200 tons in 1916), C 02 )ra (4,100 tons), 
coffee (260 tons), cotton (1,700 tons), sandalwood (110 tons), cocoa (228 tons), 
and other island products. Ve.ssels visit the islands frequently, including 
the repeated voyages of one British and two French companies, whose 
steamers provide for communication with Sydney, Noumea, the Solomon 
Islands, and sometimes the Gilbert Islands. 

Britisli Resident, — M. King, O.M.G. French Resident, — M. Boisivan. 
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UNITED STATES. 

(Unitkd States of Amkbioa.) 

Constitution and Government. 

The Declaration of Independence! of tlie thirteen States of which the 
American Union then consisted was adopted by Congress July 4, 1776. 
On November 30, 1782, Great Britain acknowledged tlio independence of 
the United States, and on September 3, 1783, the treaty of peace was con- 
cluded. 

The form of'government of the United States is based on the Constitution 
of Sept. 17, 1787, to which ten amendments were added Dec. 15, 1791 ; 
an eleventh amendment, Jan. 8, 1798 ; a twelfth amendment, Sei)t. 25, 
1801 ; a thirteenth amendment, Dec. 18, 1865 (slavery abolished); a fourteenth 
amendment, July 28, 1868 ; a fifteenth amendment, March 30, 1870 (equal 
rights for wliitc and coloured citizens) ; a sixteenth amendment, February 2.5, 
1913 (income tax authoiised) ; a seventeenth amendment, May 31, 1913 ; 
an eighteenth amendment, January 29, 1919 (liquor prohibition amendment); 
and a nineteenth amendment, August 26, 1920 (woman sulfi age). 

By the Constitution, the government of the nation is entrusted to three 
separate authorities, the Executive, the Legislative, and the Judicial. The 
executive power is vested in a President, who holds hk office during tlie 
term of four years, and is elected, together with a Vice-President chosen for 
the same term, in the mode prescribed as follows : — ^Each State shall appoint, 
in sucli manner as the Legislature thereof may direct, a number of electors, 
equal to the whole number of senators and representatives to which the State 
may be entitled in the Congress : but no senator or representative, or person 
holding an otfice of trust or ])rofit under the United States, shall be appointed 
an elector.’ The practice is that in every State the electors allotted to the 
State are chosen ))y direct vote of the citizens on a general ticket, on the 
system known in France as scriUin de lisfe. The Constitution enacts that 
‘ the Congress may determine the time of choosing the electors, and the day 
on which they shall give their votes, which day shall be the same throughout 
the United States’; and further, that ‘no person except a natural-born 
citizen, or a citizen of the Unitc<l States at the time of the adoption of this 
Constitution, shall be eligible to the office of President ; neither shall any 
}»erson be eligible to that office who shall not have attained to the age of 
thirty-five years, and been fourteen years a resident within the United 
States’. 

The quadrennial election is held every fourth (leap) year. Electors are 
chosen in the several States on the Tuesday after the first Monday in 
November ; the electors meet and give their votes at their respective State 
capitals on the second Monday in January next following their appointment ; 
and the votes of the electors of all the States are opened and counted in 
the presence of both Houses of Congress on the second Wednesday in 
February. The presidential term begins on March 4, in the year following 
leap years. ^ 

(Idle President is comraander-in-chief of the army and navy, and of the 
militia in the service of the Union. The Vico- President is ex-offic'o President 
of the Senate ; and in the case of the death or resignation of the President, 
ho becomes the President for the remainder of the term. 

President of the United States, — Warren Gamaliel Harding ^ of Ohio, bom 
near Blooming Grove, Morrow County, in Ohio, November 2, 1865 ; educated 
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at Ohio Central College ; journalist since 1884 ; senator in the legislature of 
Ohio, 1899-’! 903 ; Lieutenant-Governor of Ohio, 1904-1906 ; defeated 
candidate for Governor, 1910 ; United States Senator flom Ohio, 1916-1920. 

Vice- President of the United States . — Calvin Coolidge^ of Massachusetts, 
born at Plymouth, Vermont, July 4, 1872 ; graduated at Amherst College, 
1895 ; admitted to the Bar, 1897 ; member of the State Senate, 1912-1915 ; 
President of the Senite, 191 4 and 1915; Lieutenant-Governor of Massachusetts, 
1916-1918 ; Governor, 1919 and 1920. ' 

Since the adoption ol the Constitution the offices of President and Vice- 
President have been occupied as follows : — 

Presidknts of the United States. 


Name 


From State 

Term of Service 

Born 

Died 

George Washington 


Virginia . 

1789-1797 

1732 

1799 

John Adams 


Massachusetts . 

1797-1801 

1735 

1826 

Thomas Jelferson 


Virginia . 

1801-1809 

1743 

1826 

James ISladisoii 


Virginia . 

1809-1817 

1751 

1836 

James Monroe 


Virginia . 

1817-1825 

1759 

1831 

John Quincy Adams 


Massachusetts . 

1825-1829 

1767 

1848 

Andrew Jackson . 


Tennessee 

1829-1837 

1767 

1845 

Martin Van Buren 


New York 

1837-1841 

1782 

1862 

William H. Harrison 


Ohio 

March- Apl. 1841 

1773 

1841 

John Tyler . 


Virginia . 

P841-1845 

1790 

1862 

James K. Polk 

1 

Tennessee 

1845-1849 

1795 

1849 

Zachary Taylor 


Louisiana , 

1849-1850 

1784 

1850 

Millard Fillmore . 


New York 

1850-1853 

1800 

1874 

Franklin Pierce . 


New Hampshire 

1853-1857 

1804 

1869 

James Buchanan . 


Pennsylvania . 

1857-1861 

1791 

1868 

Abraham Lincoln. 


Illinois 

1801-1865 

1809 

1865 

Andrew Johnson . 


Tennessee 

1865-1869 

1808 

1875 

Ulysses S. Grant . 


Illinois 

1869-1877 

1822 

1885 

Rutherford B. Hayes 


Ohio 

1877-1881 

1822 

! 1893 

James A. Garfield 


Ohio 

March-Sept. 1881 

1831 

1881 

Chester A. Arthur 


New York 

1881-1885 

1830 

1886 

Grover Cleveland . 


New York 

1885-1889 

1837 

1908 

Benjamin Harrison 


Indiana . 

1889-1893 

1833 

1901 

Grover Cleveland . 


New York 

1893-1897 

1837 

1908 

William McKinley 


Ohio 

1897-1901 

1844 

1901 

Theodore Roosevelt 


New York 

1901-1909 

1858 

1919 

William H. Taft . 


Ohio 

1909-1913 i 

1857 

— 

Woodrow Wilson . 


New Jersey 

1913-1921 

1856 

— 

Warren Gamaliel Harding 

Ohio 

1921-1924 

1865 

— 


Vice-Presidents of the United States. 


Name 

From State 

Term of Service 

Born 

Died 

John Adams 

Massachusefts . 

1789-1797 

1735 

1826 

Thomas Jefferson . 

Virginia . 

1797-1801 

1743 

1826 

Aaron Burr , 

New York 

1801-1805 

1756 

1836 

George Clinton 

New York 

1805-1812 

; 1739 

1812 

Elbxidge Gerry 

Massachusetts . 

1813-1814 

i 1744 

1814 

Daniel D. Tompkins 

New York 

1817-1825 

1774 

1825 

John C. Calhoun . 

South Carolina . - 

! 1825-1832 

1 1782 

1 1850 
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Name 

From State 

Term of ISorvice 

Bora 

Died 

Martin Van Buren * . 

New York 

1833-1837 

1782 

1852 

Richard M. Johnson 

Kentucky 

1837-1841 

1780 

1850 

John Tyler . 

Virginia . 

March-Apl. 1841 

1790 

1862 

George M. Dallas . 

Pennsylvania . 

1845-1849 

1792 

1864 

Millard Fillmore . 

New Yojk 

1849-1850 

1800 

1874 

William R. King . 

Alabama . 

18.53 

1786 

1853 

John C. Breckinridge . 

Kentucky 

1857-1861 

1821 

1875 

Hannibal Hamlin . 

Maine 

1861-1865 

1809 

1891 

Andrew Johnson . 

Tennessee 

March-Apl. 1865 

1808 

1875 

Schuyler Colfax . 

Indiana . 

1869-1873 

1823 

1885 

Henry Wilson 

Massachusetts . 

1873-1875 

1812 

1875 

William A. Wheeler 

New York 

1877-1881 

i 1819 

1887 

Chester A. Arthur 

Now York 

j March-Sept. 1881 

! 1830 

1886 

Thomas A. Hendricks . 

Indiana . 

iMar.-Nov.26, 1885 

1 1819 

1885 

Levi P. Morton . 

New York 

1 1889-1893 

1824 

1920 

Adlai E. Stevenson 

Illinois . 

1893-1897 

1 1835 

1 1914 

Garret A. Hobart 

Now Jersey 

1897-1899 

1844 

1 1899 

Theodore Roosevelt 

New York 

March-Sept., 1901 : 

1858 

1919 

Charles W. Fairbanks , 

Indiana . 

1905-1909 

1855 

1920 

James S. Sherman 

New York 

1909-1912 

1855 

1912 

Thomas R. Marshall 

Indiana . 

1913-192J i 

1854 

— 

Calvin Coolidgo . 

Massachusetts . 

1921-1924 

• 

1872 

— 


By a law wliich came into force Jan. 19, 1886, in case of removal, death, 
resignation, or inability of both the President and Vice-President, the 
Secretary of State, and after him, in the order of the establishment of their 
departments, other members of the Cabinet, shall act as President until the 
disability of the President is removed or a President shall be elected. On 
the death of a Vice-President the duties of the office shall fall to the President 
'pro tempore of the Senate, who receives the salary of the Vice-President. 

The administrative business of the nation is conducted by ten chief 
officers, or heads of departments, who form what is called the ‘ Cabinet. ' They 
are chosen by the President, but must bo confirmed by the Senate. Each of, 
them presides over a separate department, and acts under the immediate 
authority of the President. They are, in the order prescribed by law for their 
succession to the Presidency, in case both the President and the Vice- 
President die or become unable to take office : — 

1. Secretary of State. — Charles Evans Hughes ^ of New York, born in New 
York, 1862 ; graduated at Brown University, 1881 ; admitted to the Bar in 
New York, 1884 ; Lecturer and Professor of Law in Columbia and Cornell 
Universities, 1891-1900 ; Governor of New York, 1907-1910 ; Associate 
Justice Supreme Court of the United States, 1910-1916 ; defeated candidate 
for President, 1916. Present appointment, March 4, 1921, 

2. Secretary of the TrecLsury. — Andrew William Mellon^ of Pennsylvania, 
born in Pennsylvania, 1852 ; eduegfted at the University of Pittsburg ; 
prominent in the development of coal, coke, and iron industries, and in 
banking. Present appointment, March 4, 1921. 

3. Secretary of /Par. —John Wingate Weeks, of Massachusetts, born in 
Now Hampshire, 1860 ; graduated at Annapolis Naval Academy, 1881 ; 
member of Congress, 1905-1913 ; Senator from Massachusetts, 1913-1919, 
Present appointment, March 4, 1921. 
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4. Attorney-General. — Harry M. Daugherty^ of Ohio, born in Ohio, 
1860 ; university education ; admitted to the Par, 1881 ; member of the 
Ohio legislature, 1888-1893. Present appointment, March 4, 1921. 

5. Postmastcr-Gencral. — y^ iW H. Bays^ of Indiana, born in Indiana, 

1879 ; Chairman (1920) of the Republican National Committee. Present 
appointment, March 4, 1921 ; retired March 4, 1922. For successor, see 
Aclditions and Corrections. I 

6. Secretary of the Navy. — Edwin Denhy, of Michigan, born in Indiana, 
1870 ; graduated at the University of Michigan Law School, 1896 : admitted 
to the Bar, 1896 ; gunner’s mate, U.S. Navy, in the Spanish War, 1898 ; 
member of the Michigan legislature, 1902-1903 ; member of Congress, 1905- 
1911 ; enlisted private U.S. Marine Corps, 1917 ; piomoted sergeant and 
major, 1919. Present appointment, March 4, 1921. 

7. Secretary of the Interior. — Albert Bacon Fall^ of New Mexico, 1 orn in 
Kentucky, 1861 ; Associate Justice and Attorney-General of New Mexico 
(Territory); United States Senator from New Mexico (State), 1912-1921. 
Present appointment, March 4, 1921. 

8. Secretary of Agriculture. — Henry Cantwell of Iowa, born in 

Illinois, 1866 ; educated at Iowa State College ; editor of papers devoted to 
agriculture ; Chairman of war work, and member of the International Com- 
mittee of the Y.M.C.A. Present appointment, March 4, 1921. 

9. Sicretary of Commerce. — Herbert Clark Hoover^ of Californin, born in 
Iowa, 1874 ; graduated of vil engineer, Leland Stanford Jr. University, 1895 ; 
engaged in mine development in America, Australia, and China ; Chairman 
(in London) of the American War Relief Committee, 1914-1915 ; American 
l^od Administrator, 1917-1919 ; Administrator of Food Relief for Belgium, 
1915-1918 ; Commander of the French Legion d’honnciir. Present appoint- 
ment, March 4, 1921. 

10. Secretary of Labour. — James John Davis^ of Illinois, born in Wales, 
1873 ; prominent officer in Labour organisations. Present a])pointment, 
March 4, 1921. 

The Ministry for Labour was created in 1913. 

Each of the above ministers has an annual .salary of 12,000 dollars, and 
holds office during the plcavsuro of the Provsident. 

The whole legislative pow'or is vested by the Constitution in a Congress, 
consisting of a Senate and House of Representatives. The Senate consists 
of two members from each State, chosen by popular vote for six years. 
Senators must bo not less than thirty years of age ; must have been 
citizens of the United States for nine years ; and be residents in the States 
for which they are chosen. Besides its legislative functions, the Senate is 
entrusted with the power of ratifying or rejecting alj treaties made by the 
President with foreign Powers, a two-thirds majority of senators present 
being required for ratification. The Senate is also invested with the jiower 
of confirming or rejecting all appointments to office made by the President ; 
and its members constitute a High Coprt of Impeachment. The judgment 
in the latter case extends only to removal from office and disqualification. 
The House of Representatives has the sole power of impeachment. 

The House of Representatives is composed of members elected every 
second year by the vote of citizens who, according to the law^s of their 
respective States, are qualified to vote for members of the State legislature. 
By amendments of the Constitution, disqualification on the ground of race, 
colour, or sex, is forbidden. Accordingly the electorate consists practically 
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of all citizens of both sexes over 21 years of age. But the franchise is not 
universal. There aje requirements of residence varying in the serial 
States as to length from throe months to two years ; differing requirements 
as to registration ; in some States the payment of taxes is necessary to 
qualify for the suffrage ; in others the ability to read — in Massachusetts the 
ability to read English. Some of the Western States admit to the franchise 
unnatiiralised persons who have fori|ially declared their intention to become 
citizens. Several of the Southern States have adopted methods— which 
differ from one another — too complicated for explanation here, with the 
expressed avowed purpose of excluding the negroes from the franchise and 
yet avoiding the constitutional consequences of discriminating * on account 
of race, colour, or previous condition of servitude.’ Untaxed Indians are 
excluded from the franchise, in most States convicts, in some States duellists 
and fraudulent voters ; in Massachusetts voters are required to be able to 
read English. In some Southern States they are required to give a reasonable 
explanation of what they read. Women by the Federal Constitution 19th 
amendment, 1920, have the vote and eligibility for both the Federal and 
the State Legislatures on the same terms as men. 

The number of members of the House of Representatives to which each 
State is entitled is determined by the census taken every ten years. By the 
Apportionment Act consequent on the census of 1910 the number of repre- 
sentatives is 433. 

In 1912 with the admission of Arizona and New Meiaco it became 435, 
distributed as follows : — 


Alabama 


. 10 

Maryland 

. 6 

Oregon 

3 

Arizona 


. 1 

Massachusetts 

. 16 

Pennsylvania 

. 36 

Arkansas 


. 7 

Michigan 

. 13 

Rhode Island 

. 3 

California 


. 11 

Minnesota 

. 10 

South Carolina 

. 7 

Colorado 


. 4 

Mississippi . 

. 8 

South Dakota 

. 3 

Connecticut 


. 5 

Missouri 

. 16 

Tennessee . 

. 10 

Delaware 


. 1 

Montana 

. 2 

Texas . 

. 18 

Florida . 


. 4 

Nebraska 

. 6 

Utah . 

2 

Georgia 


. 12 

Nevada . 

. 1 

Vermont 

2 

Idaho . 


. 2 

; New Hampshire 

. 2 

Virginia 

. 10 

Illinois . 


. 27 

New Jersey . 

. 12 

Washington 

. 5 

Indiana 


. 13 

New Mexico . 

. 1 

West Virginia 

. 6 

Iowa 


. 11 

New York 

. 43 

Wisconsin . 

. ’ll 

Kansas . 


. 8 

North Carolina 

. 10 

Wyoming , 

. 1 

Kentucky 


. 11 

North Dakota 

. 3 



Louisiana 


. 8 

Ohio 

. 22 




Maine . 


. 4 

Oklahoma 

. 8 

Total 

. 435 


On the basis of the census of 1910 there is one representative to every 
210,415 inhabitants. Although the census of 1920 provides the numbers 
necessary to make a fresh apportionment of representatives, Congress has 
not yet (February, 1921), made such an apportionment. The House of 
Representatives has passed a Bill fixing the number at 435 representatives, 
as at present, and distributing them ,»mong the States, but the Senate has 
not acted upon the Bill. 

The nopular vote for President in 1920 was 26,661,606, or about one in 
four of the entire population. 

According to the terms of the Constitution, representatives must not be 
less than twenty-five years of age, must have been citizens of the United 
States for seven years, and be residents in the States from which they are 
chosen. In addition to the representatives from the States, the House 
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admits a ‘ delegate * from each organised Tei*ritory, who has the right to speak 
on ^any subject and to make motions, but not to vote,. The delegates are 
elected in the same manner as the representatives. ^ 

Each of the two Houses of Congress is made by the Constitution the 
* judge of the elections, returns, and qualifications of its own members ' ; and 
each of the Houses may, with the concurrence of two-thirds, expel a member. 

The Congress of the United States Ijjas the power to propose alterations 
in the Constitution, by the 5th article of the same. The article orders that 
the Congress, whenever two-thirds of both Houses shall deem it necessary, 
shall propose amendments to the Constitution, or, on the application of the 
Legislatures of two-thirds of all the States, shall call a convention for pro- 
})Osing the amendments, which in either case shall bo valid to all intents 
and purposes as part of the Constitution when ratified by the Legislatures 
of three-fourths of the several States, or by conventions in three-fourths 
thereof, as the one or other mode of ratification may be proposed by Congress. 

The salary of a senator, representative, or delegate in Congress is 7,500 
dollars per annum, with an allowance, based on distance, for travelling 
expenses. The salary of the Speaker of the House of Representatives is 
12,000 dollars per annum. 

No senator or representative can, during the time for which he is elected, 
be appointed to any civil oflico under authority of the United States which 
shall have been created or the emoluments of which shall have been in- 
creased during suck time ; and no person holding any olhee under the United 
States can bo a member of either House during his continuance in ollice. 
No religious lest is retpHred as a qualification to any office or public trust 
under tlie United States, or in any State. 

The period usually termed ‘a Congress' in legislative language continues 
for two years ; as, forexanqde, from noon, March 4, 1921, until noon, March 4, 
1923, at which latter time the term of the representatives to the 67th Congress 
will ex])ire, and the term of the new Hoilso of Representatives will begin. 
The term of one-third of the Senators exjdi es at the same time. 

The GTtli Congress (1921-23), elected November, 1920, is constituted 
as follows ; Senate, 59 Republicans, 37 Democrats ; House of Representa- 
tives, 301 Republicans, 133 Democrats, 1 Socialist. 

The National Government has authority in matters of general taxation, trea- 
ties and other dealings with foreign powers, aimy,navy, and (to a certain extent) 
militia, commerce, foreign and inter-State, postal service, coinage, weights and 
measures, aud the trial and punishment of crime against the United States. 

Slavery was abolished throughout the whole of the United States by the 
thirteenth Ainendmejit of the Constitution, passed December 18, 1865. The 
vast change in the political and social organisation of the Republic made by 
this new fundamental law was completed by the fourteenth and fifteenth 
Amendments of the Constitution, passed in 1868 and 1870, which gave to the 
former slaves all the rights and privileges of citizen8hi)>. 

State and Local Goveknment. 

The Union comprises 13 original fVtates, 7 States which were admitted 
without having been previously organised as Territories, and 28 States which 
had been Territories — 48 States in all. Each State has its own constitu- 
tion, which must be republican in form, and each constitution derives its 
authority, not from Congress, but from the people of the State. Admission 
of States into the Union is granted by special Acts of Congress, either 
(1) in the foim of ‘ enabling Acts,’ providing for the drafting and ratification 
of a State constitution by the people, in which case the Territory becomes a 
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State as soon as the conditions are fulfilled, or (2) accepting a constitution 
already framed, and at once gi-anting admission. ^ 

Each State is provided with a Legislature of two Houses, a Governor,* and 
other executive officials, and a judicial system. Both Houses of the Legis- 
lature are elective, but the Senators (having larger electoral disti’icts) are 
less numerous than the members of the House of Representatives, while in some 
States their terms are longer and, in^a few, the Senate is only partially renewed 
at each election. Members of both Houses are paid at the same rate, which 
vai’ies from 160 to 1,500 dollars per session, or from 1 to 8 dollars per day 
during session. The duties of the two Houses are similar, but in many States 
money bills must be introduced first in the House of Representatives. The 
Senate has to sit as a court for the trial of oflicials impeached by the other 
House, and besides, has often the power to confinn or reject appointments 
made by the Governor. In most of the States the sessions are biennial, the 
Governor having power to summon an extraordinary session, but not to dis- 
solve or adjourn. State Legislatures are competent to deal with all matters 
not reserved for the Federal Government by the Federal constitution, or 
falling witliiu restrictions imposed by the State constitutions. Among their 
powers are the determination of the qualifications for the right of suffrage, 
and the control of all elections to public office, including elections of members 
of Congress and electors of President and Yice- President ; the criminal law, 
both in its enactment and in its execution, with unimportant exceptions, and 
the administration of prisons ; the civil law, including aU matters pertaining 
to the possession and transfer of, and succession to, property ; marriage and 
divorce, and all other civil relations ; the chartering and control of all manu- 
facturing, trading, transportation, and other corporations, subject only to the 
right of Congress to regulate commerce passing from one State to another ; the 
regulation of labour ; education ; charities ; licensing, including regulation 
of the liquor traffic ; fisheries, and game laws. The revenues of the States 
are derived chiefly from a direct tax upon property, in some cases both real 
and personal, in others on land and buildings only. The prohibition upon 
Congress to levy direct taxes save in proportion to population, contained 
originally in the national constitution, left this source of revenue to the 
States exclusively until 1913, when an amendment was adojHed authorising 
the imposition of an income tax by Congress. 

The Governor is chosen by direct vote of the people over the whole State, 
liis term of office varies from 1 year to 4 years and his salary from 1,000 to 
10,000 dollars. His duty is to see to the faithful administration of the law, 
and he has command of the military forces of the State. His power of 
appointment to State offices is usually unimportant. He may recommend 
measures, but docs not present bills to the legislature. In some States he 
presents estimates. In all but two of the States the Governor has a veto upon 
legislation, which may, however, be overridden by the two houses, in some 
States by a simple majority, in others by a three-fifths or two-thirds majority. 

The officials by whom the administration of State affairs is carried on 
(secretaries, treasurers, members of boards of commissioners, &c. ) are usually 
chosen by the people at the General State elections for terms similar to those for 
which governors hold office, the partes in power appointing its own adherents. 

In the Territories of Hawaii and Alaska there is a local legislature, 
the form of which has been prescribed by the Kational Government- 
These bodies have powers similar to those of the States, but any of their 
acts may be modified or annulled by Congress. The Governor of a Terri- 
tory is appointed for 4 years by the President to whom he makes an 
annual report The President appoints also the Territorial secretaries 
and other officials, together with the Territorial judges. Porto Rico, 

2 H 2 
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although not designated as a ‘territory* in the technical sense, is self- 
governing. Its government is organised on a systejn almost identical 
with that of the territories. The Philippine Islands are governed by a civil 
Governor and elected Upper and Lower Legislative Chambers. 

The District of Columbia is the seat of the United States Government, 

f rovided by the State of Maryland for the purposes of government in 1791. 
t is co-extonsive with the city of WashVigton, and embraces an area of 60 
square miles. The district has no municipal legislative body, and its citizens 
have no right to vote either in national or municipal concerns. By an 
Act of Congress of 1878, its municipal government is administered by three 
commissioners, appointed by the President. 

The unit of local government in the North, especially in the New England 
States, is the ruml township, governed directly by the voters who assemble 
annually or oftener if necessary, and legislate in local aflairs, levy taxes, make 
appropriations, and appoint and instruct the local officials (select men, clerk, 
school-committee, &c.). Where cities exist the township government is 
superseded by the city government. Townships are grouped to form counties, 
each with its commissioners and other paid officials who have charge of public 
buildings, lay out highways, grant licences, and estimate and apportion the 
taxation necessary for county purposes. In the South the counties are them- 
selves the units, though subdivided for educational or other special purposes. 
Their officials have in general additional functions, as the care of the poor and 
the superin tend encoi-of schools. In the Middle and North-Western States the 
two systems of local government are mixed. In the West all the public land 
is already divided into townships six miles square. 

Area and Population. 

I. Pjioghess and Present Condition. 

Ponulation of the United States at each census from 1790. Residents of 
Hawaii, Alaska, Porto Rico, the Philippine Islands, Guam, Samoa, Virgin 
Islands, and Panama Canal zone, and persons in the military and naval service 
stationed abroad are not included in the figures of this table. The residents 
of Indian reservations are not included prior to 1890. 


Tear 

White 

Coloured or 
Free Negroes 

Slave 

Total 

Increase 
per cent, 
per ann. 

1790 

3,172,006 

69,627 

697,681 

3,929,214 



1800 

4,306,446 

108,435 

893,602 

5,308,483 

3-61 

1810 

6,862,073 

186,446 

1,191,362 

7,239,881 

3-64 

1820 

7,866,797 

233,634 

1,538,022 

9,638,453 

3-31 

1830 

10,537,378 

319,599 

2,009,043 

12,866,020 

3*35 

1840 

14,196,805 

386,293 

2,487,365 

17,069,463 

3-27 

1850 

19,553,068 

434,495 

3,204,313 

23,191.876 

3*59 

1860 

26,922,537 

488,070 

3,953,760 

31,443,321 

3-56 

1870 

33,589,377 

4,880,009 

— 

38,568,371 

2*26 

1880 

43,402,970 

6,580,793 

w — 

50,155,783 

3*01 

1890 

55,101,258 

7,488,676 

— 

62,947,714 

2*55 

1900 

66.809,196 

8,833,994 

— 

76,994,675 

2*07 

1910 

81,731,957 

9,827,763 

— 

91,972,266 

2*10 

1920 

94,820,915 

10,463,181 

— 

106,710,620 

1*49 


There are also included in the total for 1860, 84,988 Chinese and 44,021 
Indians; tor 1870, 68,199 Chinese, 55 Japanese, and 25,781 Indians; for 
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1880, 106,465 Chinese, 148 Japanese, and 68,407 Indians ; for 1890, 107,488 
Chinese, 2,039 Japanese, and 248,263 Indians ; for 1900, 89,863 Chinese, 
24,326 Japanese, a\id 237,196 Indians; for 1910, 71,531 Chinese, 72,167 
Japanese, 3,175 other races, and 265,683 Indians ; for 1920, 61,639 Chinese, 
111,010 Japanese, 244,437 Indians, and 9,488 all otl^ers. 

In the following table of population statistics for 1920 and 1910, the 
dates indicate the year in which th| constitution was ratified by each of the 
original thirteen States, the year of the admission of each of the other States 
into the Union, and the years of organisation of Territories : — 


Geographical Divisions 
and States 

Land Area : 
English 
sq. miles, 1020 

Population 
in 1910 

Population 
in 1920 

Pop. per 
sq. mile 
1920 

Continental United Staten 

2,973,774 

91,972,200 

105,710,020 

35-5 

New England . . . . 

61,976 

6,552,081 

7,400,900 

110-4 

Maine (1820). 

29,895 

742,371 

768,014 

25*7 

New Harn]»shire (ITSS) . 

9,031 

430,572 

443,083 

49-1 

Vermont (1701) 

9,124 

355,950 

352,428 

38-6 

Massaclnifietts (1788) . 

8,039 

3,366,416 

3,852,350 

479 ‘2 

Rhode Island (1790) 

1,007 

542,010 

604,397 

566-4 

Connecticut (1788) 

4,820 

1,114,750 

1,380,631 

286-4 

Middle Atlantic 

100,000 

19,315,892 

0 22,261,144 

222 0 

New York (1788) . 

47,654 

9,113,«4 

10,385.227 ‘ 

217-9 

New Jersey (1787) 

7,514 

2,537,107 

3,155,900 

420-0 

Tennsylvania (1787) 

44,832 

7,065,111 

8,720,017 

194-5 

Eant North Central 

245,504 

18,250,621 

21,475,543 

87-5 

Ohio (1808) . . . . 

40,740 

4,767,121 

5,759,39 t 

141-4 

Indiana (181G) 

30,045 

2,700.876 

2,930,390 

81-3 

Illinois (1818) 

56,043 

5,638,591 

6,485,280 

115-7 

Michigan (1837)' . 

57,480 

2,810,173 

3,008,412 

63-8 

Wisconsin (1848) . 

55,256 

2,333,860 

2,032,007 

47-6 

West North Central 

510,804 

11,637,921 

12,644,249 

24 (t 

Minnesota (1858) . 

80,858 

2,075,708 

2,387,126 

29-5 

Iowa (1840) .... 

55,586 

2 224,771 

2,404,021 

43-2 

Missouri (1821) 

68,727 

3,203,335 

3,404,055 

49-5 

North Dakota (1889) 

70,183 

577,050 

646,872 

9-2 

South Dakota (1889) 

76,808 

583,888 

636,547 

8-8 

Nebraska (1807) . 

70,808 

1,192,214 

1,296,372 

16-9 

Kansas ( 1861 ) 

81,774 

1,690,949 

1,769,257 

21-6 

South Atlantic 

209,071 

12,194,895 

18,990,272 

52 0 

Delaware (1787) . 

1,965 

202,322 

223,003 

113-5 

Maryland (1788) . 

9,941 

1,295,346 

1,449,661 

145-8 

District of Columbia (1791) , 

60 

331,069 

437,571 

7292-9 

Virginia (1788) . 

40,262 

2,061,012 

2,300,187 

57-4 

West Virginia (1863) . 

24,022 

1,221,110 

1 1,463,701 

60 9 

North Carolina (1789) . 

48,740 

2,206,287 

2,559,123 

62-5 

South Carolina (1788) . 

S0,495f 

1,516,400 

1,683,724 

55*2 

Georgia (1788) 

58,725 

2,609,121 

2,895,832 

49 3 

Florida (1845) 

54,861 

752,019 

908,470 

17*7 

Eojit South Central. 

179,509 

8,409,901 

8,898,807 

49-6 

Kentucky (1792) , 

40,181 

2,289,905 

2,416,630 

60-1 

Tennessee (1796) . 

41,687 

2,184.789 

2,837,885 

56-1 

Alabama (1819) . 

51,279 

2,138,093 

2,348,174 

45-8 

MUalwippi (1817). 

46,862 

1,797,114 

1,790.018 

88-6 
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geographic Divisions 

{ Land Area; ' 

1 English 1 

j sq. iiiilea, 1920 

Population 
in 1910 

Population 
f in 1920 

Pop. per 
sq. mile, 
1920 

We»t South Central 

. 1 429,746 

8,784,534 

10,242,224 

23-8 

Arkansas (1836) . 

IjOiiisiana (1812) . 
Oklahoma (1907)1. 

Texas (1845). 

62,525 
45,409 
69,414 
. 1 262,398 

1,574,449 
1,656,388 
f 1,657,155 
3,896,642 

1,752,204 

1,798,509 

2,028,283 

4,603,228 

33-4 
39*6 
29 2 
17-8 

Mountain 

. : 859,009 

2,633,517 

3,330,101 

3*9 

Montana (1889) 

Idaho (1890) . 

Wyoming (1890) . 

Colorado (1876) . 

New Mexico (1912) 

Arizona (1912) 

Utah (1896) . 

Nevada (1864) 

.1 146,131 

83,354 
97,548 
103,658 
122,503 
113,810 
82,184 
109,821 

376,053 

325,594 

145,965 

799,024 

327,301 

204,354 

373 351 
81,875 

548, 8F9 
431,806 
194,402 
939,629 
360,350 
334,102 
440,396 
77,407 

3-8 

5-2 

2*0 

9*1 

2*9 

2*9 

5*5 

0*7 

Pacific .... 

318,095 

j 4,192,304 

5,506,871 

17*5 

Washington (1889) 

Oregon (1859) 

California (1850) . 

66,836 
95,607 
. 155,652 

1,141,990 

672,765 

2,377,549 

1,356,621 

783,389 

3,426,861 

20*3 

8*2 

22*0 

Non-contiguoui Territory 

71G,740» 

9,174,204 

12,148,875 

18*3 

Alaska (1867) 

Hawaii (Ter.) (1898) . 

Porto Rico (1899) 
Philippine Islands (1809) 
Virgin Islands (1917) . 
Samoa (1900) . 

Guam (1899). 

Panama Canal Zone (1904) 
Soldiers, etc., abroad . 

590,884 * 

.• 6,449* 

3,435 * 
115,026* 1 

132* ! 

77* 1 

210* 

527 * 

64,356 
191,909 
1,118,012 
7,035,426 » 
27,0-;6 • 
7,251’ 
11,806 
62,810’ 
55,008 

65,030 
255,912 
1,299.809 
10,350,640* 
20,051 * 
8,056 
13,275 
22,858 
117,238 

*09 

30*9 

87*8 

89*9 

197*3 

104*6 

63-2 

43*3 

Grand Total . 

3,743,520* 

101,140,530 

117,850.495 

31 9 


1 Oklahoma and Indian Territory entered the Union as the fcitate of Oklahoma, November 
10, 1907. Total population, as shown by special census taken as of July I, 1907, vas 
1,414,177 ; Oklahoma, 733,002, and Indian Territory, 081,115. 

2 Including both the land and water area. Population in 1918. 

* Population in 1917. ® Population in 1903, 

* Population in 1911. ’ Poi)ulation in 1912. 

* Gross Area (Land and Water)— Continental United States, 3,020,789 ; Xon-contiguons 
Territory, 716,740. 

The total population in 1920 comprised 5o, 900, 431 males, and 51,810,189 
females. Of this total, 54,301,603, or 51*4 per cent., were urban, and 
51,406,017 or 48*0 per cent, were rural. 

Occupations of persons 10 years of age and over in United States proper, 
not including Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto Rico : 1910. 


Class of occupations 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Agriculture, forestry, and animal hu.sbandry 

10,851,702 

1,807,501 

12,659,203 

Extraction of minerals .... 

t 963,730 i 

1,094 

964,824 

Manufacturing and mechanical industries 

8,837,901 i 

1,820,980 

10,658,881 

Transportation 

2,631,075 1 

106,590 

2,037,671 

Trade 

3,140,582 : 

468,088 

3,614,670 

Public service not elsewhere classified 

' 445,733 j 

13,558 

459,291 

Professional .«ervice 

j 9*29,084 ' 

733,885 

1,603,509 

Domestic and personal service . 

1,241,328 1 

2,530,840 

3,772,174 

Clerical occupations ..... 

1 1,143,829 ! 

693,224 

1,737,053 

Total employed . 

30,091,564 1 

8,075,772 

88,167,336 
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The total area of Indian reservations in the United States, exclusive of 
Alaska, was in Junj, 1919, 55,562 square miles (in 1900, 121,665 square 
miles), with an Indian population of 333,702 (in 1900, 270,544). • 

In 1920 (not including Alaska, Hawaii, Porto Rico and other non- 
contiguous possessions, and persons in the military and naval service 
stationed abroad) 91,789,928, or 86*8 per cent, were natives and 13,920,692, 
or 13*2 per cent, foreign-born. 


Origin of the foreign 
England . 

Scotland . 

Wales 
Ireland . 

Norway . 

Sweden . 

Denmark 
Nethei lands 
Belgium . 

Luxemburg 
Switzerland 
f France . 

\ Alsace -Lorrai 
Germany 
Poland 

Czechoslovakia 
Austria . 

Hungary 
Yugo-Slavia 
Russia . 

IJthuariia 
Finland. 

Rumania 
P)ulgaiia. 

Turkey in Europe 

1 Includes Dauzig, Piiune, 

2 Includes Uedjaz, India, < 
* Except Porto Rico. 

Includes Africa, Pacilic 


born white population, 1920 census 


812,828 
254,567 
67,066 
1,037,233 
363,862 
625, .580 
189,154 
131,766 
62,686 
12,585 
118,6.59 
118,569 
34,321 
1,686,102 
1,139,978 

362.436 
.575,625 
397,282 

169.437 
1,400,489 

135,068 

149,824 

102,823 

10,477 

5,284 


Greece 
Albania . 

Italy 
Spain 
Portugal . 
Other Europe ' 

Armenia. 

Asia Minor 

Palestine 

Syria 

Turkey in Asia 
Other Asia 2 . 


Canada . . 4 

Newfoundland 
Mexico . • 

West Indies® . 

Central & South America, 

Atlantic Islands^ 
Australia 
All other ^ 

Total 


175,972 

5,608 

1,610,109 

49,247 

67,453 

5,901 

36,626 

2,404 

3,202 

61,900 

8,610 

7,708 

1,117,878 

13,242 

478,383 

26,369 

20,929 

38,984 

13,801 

17,727 

, 13,712,754 


Saar Ba-sin, and KurO]ie not specitted. 
liiua, Japan, and Asia not Hpecidod. 

•t Includes Azores and Cape Verde. 
Islands, country not specilied, and at sea. 


II. Movement op Population. 

The registration area for births was established in 1915, and the birth 
rates are computed from returns for certain areas for which the registration 
of birth.sis accepted by the Bureau of the Census as approximately complete. 
In 1919 these areas included Connecticut, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, New Hampshire, Now York, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, 
and Wisconsin, California, Oregon, South Carolina, and the District of 
Columbia. The estimated population of this area was 61,474,111, or 
68*6 per cent, of the total estima^d population of the United States, and 
the number of births (exclusive of stillbirths) returned was 1,373,438, or 
22*3 per 1,000 population. 

Death rates are computed from returns for certain areas where local 
registration records are kept. In 1917 these areas included California, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Mas- 
sachusetts, Michi^ii, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
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South Carolina, Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, Wisconsin, 
the District of Columbia, and the territory of Hawaii, and 43 cities in non- 
registration states. The estimated population for the Registration area was 
75,527,486, or 72*7 per cent, of the total estimated population of Continental 
United States and the territory of Hawaii ; and the number of deaths 
returned for that year was 1,072,642 (including the deaths of 2,221 soldiers, 
sailors and marines after the beginning of the war), corresponding to a death 
rate of 14*2 per 1,000 population. 

Marriage rate per 10,000, (for 1916) based on total population, 105. 
Divorce rate j)er 10,000, based on total population, 112. 

It is estimated tliat, from the foundation of the Government up to 1820, 
about 250,000 alien passengers arrived. 

The total number of immigrants from 1820 to 1920 (June 30) was 
33,200,103. In the following statement, immigrants from Canada and Mexico 
are included in the total : — 


Year 

British 

Isles 

Germany 

Sweden, 

Norway, 

and 

Denmark 

Austria- 

Hungary 

Italy 

Russia 

and 

Finland 

1 

France 

Total Im- 
migrants 

1910 

24,702 

2,877 

14,701 

5,191 

33,665 

7.842 

4,156 

298,820 

1917 

10,141 

1,857 

13,771 

1,258 

34,590 

12,710 

3,1K7 

205,403 

1918 

2,^47 

447 

0,500 

61 ! 

5,250 

4,242 

1,798 1 

110,618 

1919 

7,271 1 

w52 

5,590 

1 ^^3 i 

1,884 1 

1,403 

3,.S79 1 

141,132 

1920 

48,002 : 

i 

1,001 

13,444 

1 « 

352 

95,145 

1,751 

8,945 1 

430,001 


Of the total number in 1920, 247,625 were males, and 182,376 w*erc 
females. 

The total number of immigrants from China between 1820 and 1920 was 
348,219. In the year 1920 there wore 2,148 Chinese immigrants; in the 
year 1919, 1,697. In 1912 there were 6,172 Japanese immigrants ; in 1918, 
10,168 ; in 1919, 10,056 ; and in 1920, 9,279. 

Increase of native white, and foreign-born white population from 1850 
to 1920, by decades : — 


Native White 1 Born Wliite 


Year. 

Total 

Increase 

[ Per cent, i 
! increase , 

Total 

j Increase ' 

Per cent, 
increase 

1850 

17,812,533 * 



j 

2,240,535 

i 



1860 

22,825,784 i 

5,513,251 

' 31-8 1 

4,096,758 i 

i 1,856,218 

82*8 

1870 

28,095,065 

5,269,881 

i 23*1 1 

5,493,712 

1,396,950 

31*1 

1880 

i 80.843,291 

8,747.626 

i 31*1 i 

6,559,679 

1,005,907 

19-4 

1890 

1 45,979.391 

9,136,100 ! 

i 24*8 ! 

9,121,867 

2,502,188 

30-1 

1000 j 

j 50,595,879 

' 10,615,988 1 

23*1 1 

10,213,817 

1,091,050 

12-0 

1910 

' 68,380,412 

11,791,033 1 

1 20*8 

13,345,545 

3,131,728 

30*7 

1920 j 

81,108,101 

1 12,721,749 1 

! 18*6 

13,712,754 

307,209 

2-8 


Of the total increase of 13,738,354 in the population of the country between 1910 
and 1920, whites contributed 13,088,958; inegroes, 635,368;aiid other races, 14,028. 
The increase in the native population was 13,333,648, and that in the foreign. born 
404,800. 

The percentage of increase for the whites was 16*0, and for the ne^uoes, 0-5. The 
native white population increased 18*6 per cent., and the foreign-born white, 2*8 per 
cent. 

In 1920 whites constituted 89*7 per cent, of the total population, as compared with 
88*9 per cent, in 1910. Native whites constituted 76*7 per cent, of the total in the later 
year and 74 4 In 1910, while foreign-born whites formed 13 per cent, of the total in 1920, 
as compared with 14*5 per cent, ten years earlier. 
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^REA AND POPULATION 
III. Principal Cities. 


Cities with 

• No. of Cities | 

Combined Population • 


1920 

1910 i 

1900 i 

1920 

1910 

1900 

250,000 or more 

25 

19 i 

... , . 1 

15 

20,910, j:>9 

15,161,080 

10,935,857 

100,000—250,000 

43 

31 ' 

23. 1 

6,519,187 

4,840,458 

8,272,490 

50,000-100,000 

76 

591 : 

40 , 

5,265,747 

4,178,915 

2,709,838 

25,000— 50,000 

143 

no ; 

821 j 

5,075,041 

4,026,045 

2,800,627 

25,000 or more 

287 

1 228 1 

! 1 

ICOl ' 

87,770,114 

28,507,008 1 

19,718,3121 


1 Excl^sive of Nonolulu, Hawaii. 


The population of large cities on Jan. 1, 1920, was as follows ; — 


cities 


New York . . . , 

Borough ; 
Manhattan 
Bronx . . 

Brooklyn . 
Queens . . 

liichmond . 
Chicago, III. 
riiila(lelj)liia, Pa. 
Detroit, Mich. . 
Clovchiinl, Oliio. 

St. Louis, Mo. . 
Boston, Mass. . 
Baltimore, Md. . 
Pittsburgh, Pa. . 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Buiralo, N.Y. . 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Milwaukee, VVis. 
Washington, D.C. 
Newark, N.J. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
New Orleans, La. 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Seattle, Wash. . 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Rochester, N.Y. . 
Portland, Oregon 
Denver, Colo. 
Toledo, Ohio. . . 
Providence, R.I. 
Columbus, Ohio, 
Louisville, Ky. . 

St. Paul, Minn. . 
Oakland, Cal. . . 
Akron, Oln'o. . . 
Atlanta, Ga, . , 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Worce.ster, Mass. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Syracuse, N.Y. . 
Richmond, Va. . 
New Haven, Conn, 
Memphis, Tenn, . 


Land Area 
in Acres 
July 1, 
1016 

Popula- 
tion, Jan. 

1, 1920 

183,555-0 

5,620,048 

14,0.38-0 

2,284,103 

26,889-0 

732,016 

44,911-0 

2,018,356 1 

67,142-0 

469.042 ' 

30,575-0 

116,531 ' 

123,142-6 

2,701,705 i 

81,345-1 

1,823,779 1 

29, .^>97 '4 

993,678 

33,571 -5 

796,841 ! 

39, 2:6-8 

772,897 : 

27,681 0 

748,060 1 

19,290-0 

733,826 1 

25,383-3 

588,343 1 

21 (5,272-0 

576,673 ; 

24,894-0 

500,775 i 

26,632-0 

506,076 1 

10,215-8 

4.57,147 1 

38,408-4 

437,571 ; 

14,715-0 

4 14,. 524 i 

45,089-3 

401,247 1 

125,440-0 

387,219 ! 

32,254 G 

380,582 ' 

87,555-8 

.324,410 1 

87,481-0 

315,312 i 

24,798-6 

314,194 

8,320-0 

298,103 

13,910-0 1 

295,750 

40,20P4 

258,288 

37,085-0 1 

256,491 

18,105*0 

243,164 

11,353-0 

237,595 

14,154*3 

237,031 

14,348-8 

234,891 

33,888-0 

234,698 

31,591-0 

i 216,261 

14,532 0 

' 208,435 ' 

16,686*0 

200,616 

19,840*0 

191,601 

23,731*0 

179,7.54 

31,651*2 

178,806 

11,664*0 

171,717 

14,582-6 

171,667 

11,460-0 

162,537 

12,352*0 

162^351 


Cities 


San Antonio, Texas. 
Dallas, Texas . 
Dayton, Ohio . . . 

Bridgeijort, Conn. . 
Houston, Texas . , 
Hartford, Conn . . 
Scranton, Pa. . . 

Grand Rapids, ♦lich. 
Paterson, N.J. . . 

Youngstown, Olnio . 
Springfield, Mass. . 
Dos Moine.s, Iowa , 
New Bedford, Muss. 
Fall River, Mass, . 
Trenton, N.J.. . . 

Nashville, Teiin. 

Salt Lake City, Dial) 
Camden, N.J. . . 

Norfolk, Ya 

Albany, N.Y. . . . 

Jjowell, Mass. . . 
Wilmington, Del, . 
Cainbri<lge, Mass. , 
Reading, Pa. 

FoTt Worth, Texas . 
Spokane, Wa.sh . . 

Kansas City, Kans. 
Yonkcr.s, N.Y. . . 
Lynn, Mass. . . . 

Dulnth, Minn. . . 
Tacoma, Wash. . . 
Elizabeth, N.J. . . 
I.awrenee, Mass. 
Utica, N.Y. . . . 

Erie, Pa 

Somerville, Ma.s.s. . 
Waterbtiry, Conn. . 
Flint, Mich. . . 
Jacksonville, Fla. . 
Oklahoma City, 

Okla. 

Schenectady, N.Y. . 
Canton, Ohio . . 

Fort Wayne, Ind. . 
Evansville, Ind. 
Savannah, Gft, . . i 


Land Area 
in Acres 
July 1, 
1016 

1 Popula- 
[ tion, Jan. 
1 1, 1920 

22,860*5 

161,379 

11,087*3 

158,976 

10,061 '0 

162,559 

9,330-0 

143,555 

20,994-4 

138,276 

^0,16*2 9 

138,0.36 

12,.361-7 

137,783 

10,880-0 

137,634 

5,157-0 

135,875 

15,760-0 

182,3.58 

19,980*0 

129,614 

34,423*0 

126,468 

12,206*0 

121,217 

21,723-0 

120,485 

4,490-0 

119,289 

11,574*1 

118,342 

31,142*8 

118,110 

4,475*0 

116,309 

4,771-8 

115,777 

11,924-1 

113,344 

8,. 308-0 

11-2,769 

4,3*20-0 

110,168 

4,014-3 

109,094 

5,664*5 

107,784 

10,553*4 

106,482 

24,819*0 

104,437 

9,943*8 

101,177 

11,440*0 

100,176 

6,948-0 

99,148 

37,71.5-2 

98,917 

25,168-0 

96,965 

6,191*0 

95,783 

4,185*0 

94,270 

10,404*0 

94,156 

4,739*6 

93,372 

2,600-0 

93,091 

17.981*0 

91,715 

7,755*0 

91,599 

6,060*0 

91,558 

10,862*0 

91,295 

5,141-0 

88,723 

5 929-0 

87,091 

7,112*0 

86,640 

5,577*0 

85,264 

4,472*7 

83 252 
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« Cities 


Land Area 
in Ar« as 
July 1, 

uno 

Popula- 
tion, Jan. 
1, 1920 

Cities t 

Land Area 
in Areas 
July 1, 
1916 

Popula- 
tion, Jan. 
1, 1920 

Manchester, N.H. 


20,520 0 

78,384 

Charleston, S.C. . . 

2,873*6 

67,957 

8t. Joseph, Mo. . 


8,480*0 

77,039 

Johnstown, Pa. . . 

2,097-3 

67,3*37 

Knoxville, Tenn. 


2,541 *0 
5,724-3 

77,818 

1 Binghamton, N.Y. 

5,918-6 

66,800 

El Paso, Tex. . 
Bayonne, N.J. . 


77,560 

East St. Louis, HI. 

8,636*0 

66,767 


2,680-0 

76,754 

Brockton, Mass. 

13,708 4 

66,254 

Peoria, 111. . . 


6,027*5 

76,121 

Terre Haute, Ind. . 

6,378-0 

66,083 

riarrisburg, Pa. . 


3,485*5 

75,017 

Sacramento, Cal. . 

8,774-0 

65,908 

San Diego, Cal.. 


.50,458*1 

74,683 

Rockford, 111. . . 

6,041*0 

65,651 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


8,233-5 

73,s33 

Little Rock, Ark. . 

10,154*4 

65,14*3 

Allentown, Pa. . 


3,705-0 

73,502 

Pawtucket, R.I. . 

6,40S*0 

64,248 

Wichita, Kans. . 


13,210*0 

72,217 

Passaic, N J. . . 

2,001*7 

63,841 

Tulsa, Okla. . . 


2,84v5 

6,630*4 

72,075 

Saginaw, Mich. . . 

8,750*0 

01,903 

Troy, N.Y. . . 


72,013 

Springilcld, Ohio . 

7,039 0 

60,840 

Sioux City, Iowa 


2S, 020*0 

71,227 

Mobile, Ala. . . . 

8,015 2 

00,777 

South Bend, Ind. 


0,117*9 

70,083 

Altoona, Pa. . . 

2,309*0 

00,331 

Portland, Me. . 
Hoboken, N.J, . 


13,700*7 

830*0 

69,272 

68,166 

Holyoke, Mass. . . 

13,423*0 

60,203 


Beligioa. 


« 

Denominations 


Protestant 'bodies : 

Adventist bodies ..... 

Baptist bodies 

Christian (Christian Connectioti) 

Church of Christ Scientists 

CongreKatiunalists 

Disciples or Cliristians .... 

EvanKclical bodies 

Friends 

German Evangelical Synod of Nortli Ainorica 

Lutheran bodies 

Mennonite bodies 

Methodist bodies 

Presbyterian bodies 

Protestant Episcopal Churcli . 

Deformed bodies 

United Brethren bodies .... 

United Evangeiionls 

Roman Catholic Church 

Jewish Congregations 

Latter-<i^ Saints 

Eastern Orthodox Churches .... 


Organiza- 
tions re- 
porting. 
Number 

Members or Communi- 
cants. 

Number 

1917 

1910 

1917 

2,694 

91,951 

118,225 

58,790 

5,510,590 

7,236,660 

1,274 

85,717 

117,853 

5,. 598 

85,096 

819,211 

5,844 

732,500 

790,163 

8,255 

1,430,015 

1,231,404 

1,637 

180,815 

120,756 

1,068 

119,601 

114,714 

1,349 

249,137 

34*2,788 

13,016 

2,173,047 

2,463,265 

840 

55,007 

79,591 

65,537 

6,477,224 

7,165,986 

15,812 

1,848,046 

2,257,439 

7,425 

921,713 

1,098,173 

2,711 

446,569 

583,356 

3,881 

804,666 

867,620 

054 

— 

90,007 

7,621 

12,217,373 

15,742,202 

1,897 

143,000 

369,998 

1,531 

400,660 

462,332 

202 

38.5,000 

24,034 


Instruction. 

Each State of the Union has a system of free public schools established 
by law. The work of these is largely supplemented by private and parochial 
schools. In 1880 the percentage of illiterates in the population above ten 
years of age was 17 per cent., in 1890 13*8 per cent., in 1900 10*7 per 
cent., in 1910 7*7 per cent. The following statistics are for 1910. 
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- 

1 

Total 

Population 

i-« fcu. Per cent, of 

total population 

i 

Population 10 years of age and over 

1 

i 

Total 

Unable to Read and 
Write 


Number 

Per cent. 

Native Whites 
Foreign Whites 
Coloured 

Total . 

68,386,422 

13,345,206 

10,240,638 

50,989,343 

12,944,215 

7,646,712 

1,535,530 

1,650,519 

1 2,331,559 

3 0 
12*8 
30-5 

”- 7 . 7 - 

91,972,266 

— 

71,580,270 

5,517,608 


The United States Government has set aside for elementary schools in each 
of the newer States, from two to four ‘ sections ' (or square miles) ir each town- 
ship six miles square, the proceeds from the sale of which form the chief part 
of the permanent school funds of those States, the income alone being used 
for the support of the schools. This income is supplemented by State and 
local taxation, so that it constitutes about 3*3 per cent, of the total school 
revenue of all the States. In 1918 the amount exj^ended on public 
schools of elementary and secondary grades was 644,695,145 dollars. In 
1918 the 554 universities and colleges, including the 330 co-educational 
colleges, tlie 125 colleges for men only, and the 100 CQjlegcs' for women 
only," had an income of 137,055,415 dollars from productive funds, from 
fees, and from United States Government, State,* and Municipal appro- 
priations. 

The following table is for 1917-18.^ Summary of Statistics for Schools, 
Teachers, and Pupils : — 




Teachers 


Pupils and Students 


Number 

— 

- 










Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

State common schools 

277,734 

105,194 

545,515 

650,709 

10,349,466 

10,504,050 

20,853,516 

Public high schools 








(included above) . 

13,951 

29,731 

55,259 

84,988 

851,954 

1,081,867 

1,933.821 

Private high schools 








and academies 

2,058 

5,411 

8,788 

14,199 

72,238 

86,507 

158,745 

Public normal schools 

251 

2,799 

4.815 

7,614 

18,460 

110,045 

128,605 

Private normalschools 

55 

367 

571 

93S 

2,827 

6,742 

9,569 

Universities A college s 

574 

18,358 

4.960 

23,318 

104,075 

95,430 

259,511 

Preparatory depart- 








jnents of universities 








and colleges . 

358 

1,804 

1,223 

3,027 

28,157 

16,503 

44,660 

Schools of theology 






8,574 

780 

9,364 

Schools of law . 





1 

10,998 

822 

11,820 

Schools of medicine 





i 

13,159 

643 

13,802 

Schools of dentistry 


— 

9,955 

228 

1 10,183 

8,185 

129 

8,314 

Schools of pharmacy 






3,597 

460 

4,053 

Schools of veterinary 





— 




medicine . j 


22 

369 


5,240 

1,260 

0 

1,250 

Business schools 

890 

2,310 

2,930 

1,137 

96,449 

193,180 

289,579 

Reform schools 

135 

482 

C55 

1,811 

49,660 

14,102 

03,762 

Schools for the deaf * 

165 

400 

mn 

728 

7,696 

6,740 

14,442 

Schools for the blind^ 

02 

201 

627 


2,867 

2,519 

5,380 

Schools for the feeble- 





1,680 




minded 4 

206 

135 

1,645 


30,767 

24,327 

55,084 


1 Statistics are now issued biennially. 

2 Includes 69 schools maintained as public day scbodls. 
» Includes 10 schools maintained as public day schools. 
4 Includes 131 schools maintained as public day schools. 
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UNITED STATES 


School and college enrolment in 1917-1918 : — 


Grades | 

— 

Number of pupils 


Public 

Private 

Total 

Elementary (Uindeigarten, primary St grammar) 

18,919,095 

1,503,050 

20,423,851 

Secondary (high schools and academies) 

Secondary (preparatory departments of higher 

1,933,821 

158,745 

2,092,500 

institutions) 

10,100 

34,560 

44,660 

Universities and colleges . ... 

112,046 

178,060 

290,100 

Professional schools ...... 

9,771 

38,882 

48,653 

Normal schools . 

128,505 

9,569 

138,074 

City evening schools 

585,413 

— 

585,413 

Commercial and Business schools 

289,579 

289,679 

Reform schools 

03,702 

— 

03,762 

Schools for the deaf 

13,798 

644 

14,442 

Schools for the blind 

6,380 



5,380 

Schools for the feeble-minded 

54,101 

1 983 

55,084 

Government Indian schools i . . . . 

20,325 

5,543^ 

j 31,868 

Schools in Alaska supported by the Government » 

3,035 


8,635 

Other public schools in Alaska 4 

3,341 

— 

3.341 

Private kindergartens (individually reported) . 

— 

40,012 

40,012 


1 The Government also pays tuition for 29,021 Indian children who are in the regular 
public schools. 

These children a 3 in private and mission schools. 

8 Number of schools 04, maintained by city or town taxation and ^’or white children only, 
•i 09 schools reporting. Schools for natives only. 


In 1920 there were in the United States 2,398 daily newspapers, 14,008 
weeklies, 487 semi-weeklies, 3,156 monthlies, 293 semi-monthlies, and 670 
other periodicals. The total number of periodicals was in 1916, 23,024 (in 
1918, 22,842) ; in 1870 the total number was 5,871 ; in 1900, 20,806 ; and 
in 1911, 22,806. 

Justice and Crime. 


The judicial system, like the executive and legislative systems, is dual. 
The Federal or National Govortmient maintains courts for the trial of civil 
and criminal cases under national laws which include Admiralty, Patent, 
Banking, Bankruptcy, and other laws, both civil and criminal, of the United 
States ; the jurisdiction of the Federal Courts includes cases between citizens 
of dilTerent States when the amount involved is in excess of 3,000 dollars; 
and of crimes against the laws of the United States. The State Courts liave 
jurisdiction over all civil and criminal cases arising under State laws which 
do not conflict witli the National Constitution and laws enacted by Congress 
The State Courts also have jurisdiction of proceedings in probate and divorce. 

In the separate States the lowest courts are those of Justices of the Peace 
but in many towns and cities of fairly substantial population, Police Judges 
have jurisdiction as Examining Magistrates in criminal matters and to hear 
and determine misdemeanours for violation of the municipal laws. In all 
matters, except in misdemeanours for violation of the municipal laws, the 
Justices of the Peace have also jurisdiction in such towns or cities as' 
examining magistrates, as well as to hear and determine civil cases involving 
usually not more than 200 dollars, and also to hoar, determine and sentence 
for certain petty crimes which are not heinous. 
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The States are divided into counties and the latter into towns, cities, 
villages and townships, and there is usually a circuit or district court for 
each county, in some ol which there are one or more judges for the county, 
while in others the judge’s jurisdiction cinbraces the courts of two or more 
counties and he goes from county to county to hold tfinis of court therein. 
Those arc the highest State Courts of original jurisdiction and they have 
grand and petit juries. - 

The liighest court in each State is tne Supreme or Appellate Court with a 
Chief Justice and Associate Justices and, in some States, commissioners who 
heal’ and determine cases under assignment of the Chief Justice and the 
Associate Justices. The Chief Justice and Associate Justices are usually 
elected by the people, but sometimes are appointed by the Governor with the 
advice and consent of the State Senate ; they usually hold office for a term 
of years, but sometimes for life or during good behaviour. Their salaries 
range from 2,600 to 17,500 dollars. 

The Judges of the United States Courts, which include the District 
Courts, the Circuit Courts of Appeal, and the Supreme Court of the United 
States, are appointed for life, but retire, with full pay, at the age of 70 years, 
if they so desire, and if they have served tlie full period of ten years. 

Tlic United States District Courts are the lowest of the Federal Courts. 
There are 81 of these, each State forming one or more districts. These 
Courts appoint Commissioners, who liave the powder of Examining Magistrates, 
but may not finally adjudge and determine, except in the Te,p’itory of Alaska, 
where they have jurisdiction equivalent to that of tlio Justices of the Peace 
and Probate (’ourts of the counties of the States. The United States District 
Courts try all criminal cases arising under the Laws 6f tlie United States, as 
indicated above, including capital offences, which are punishable by death 
when the crime is committed on land or territory owned by the Federal 
Government. 

The Supreme Court consists of the Chief Justice and 8 Associate 
Justices, appointed by the President, with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. The United States is divided into 9 circuits, to each of which the 
Chief Justice or an Associate Justice is assigned, and such Chief Justice or 
Associate Justice, respectively, has primary jurisdiction of applications for 
peremptory orders in any such district respectively. The Supreme Court has 
jurisdiction of cases on appeal or in error from the inferior Courts, and has 
original jurisdiction in cases affecting foreign Ministers and those between the 
difterent States. The salary of the Chief Justice is 15,000 dollars, and that 
of each of the Associate Justices 14,500 dollars. 

The District of Columbia, in which the seat of the National Government 
is located, has a Municipal Court, a Supreme Court, and a Court of Appeals. 
The Municipal Court has jurisdiction in matters equivalent to those of the 
Justices of tne Pe^acc and Police Magistrates of cities and towns ; the Supremo 
Court is the highest Court of original jurisdiction, and is equivalent to the 
District or Circuit Courts of the States, and the District Courts of the United 
States. The Circuit Court of Appeals has jurisdiction in cases of appeal or 
in error from the Supreme Court of the District, and is equivalent to the 
Supreme Court or Court of Appeals qf the various States, and the Circuit 
Courts of Appeals of the United States. 

The territories and insular possessions have different judicial systems, 
generally following the State organizations, but having as well jurisdiction of 
cases under the Federal Laws, except Porto Rico, which has a United States 
District Court, separate and distinct from the Municipal, Circuit, and 
Tomtorial Supreme OourtSt 
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Pauperism. 

• The following table shows the number of pauperS enumerated in alms- 
houses in 1903 and 1910. 



Dec. 31, 1903 



Jan. 1 

, 1910 1 




Num- 

Num- 
ber per 
100,000 

• 

Num- 

Num- 
ber per 
100,000 
of 

Native 

For- 

eign- 

White, 

nativity 

Col- 


ber 

of 

ber 

white 

born 

un- 

cured 



popula- 

tion 


popula- 

tion 


white 

known 


Total for U H. 

81,704 

101*4 

84,198 

01*5 

44,254 

33,125 

355 

.6,404 

Geographic divi- 
sions "■i — 

New Englaml . 

11,495 

194-5 

11,886 

181*4 

5,059 

i 

5,706 

38 

183 

Middle Atlantic 

21,783 

132.5 

23,772 

123*1 

11,324 

11,712 

45 

091 

East North Central 

21,127 

125 -.3 

21,358 

117*0 

12,125 

8,388 

113 

732 

West North Central 

0,()18 

01*0 

6,306 

7,700 

54*7 

3,603 

2,371 

41 

.351 

South Atlantic 

8,298 

75*4 

03*2 

4,423 

004 

35 

2,584 

East South Centra] 

4,708 

(50*0 

4,266 

50*7 

2,034 

232 

42 

1,358 

379 

West South Central 

1,089 

20-7 

1,030 

18*0 

9GH 

2(58 

15 

Mountain 

1,283 

09*7 

1 ,052 

02*7 

8J3 

791 

16 

32 

Pacific . 

1 

4,703 

180*5 

5,562 

132-7 

2,405 

2,993 

10 

154 


1 Figures Ifased on estiiuatc<l population, Dec. 31, 1003. 
For Slates included in each division, see pp. 4(30-470. 


Fiuaace 

The following table gives what the Treasury terms ‘Ordinary receipts and expenditiire.s.’ 
‘Ordinary receipts’ include receipts from custom.^, internal revenue, direct tax, uublic 
lauds, and ‘ Miscellaneous,’ but do not include receipts from loans, preiuiums, or Treasury 
notes, or revenues of Post-Ofllce Department. ‘Ordinary expen. se.s ’ include disburse- 
ments for War, Navy, Indians, pensions, payments for interest, and ‘Miscellaneous,' but 
do not include payments for luomiums, principal of public debt, or disbursements for 
postal service paid from revenues thereof. 

On June 10, 1021, the President approved An Act to provide a National Budget System 
and an independent Audit of Government ALCCounta. This provides for an annual budget 
system for the first time in the history of the United States. 


1. Federal. 


Year 

Ilovenue | 

Expenditure | 

Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

ending 

J une 30 

Thousands of 
Dollars 

Thousands of : 
Dollars ; 

ending 
June SO 

Thousands of 
Dollars 

Thousands of 
Dollars 

1915 

1919 

1920 

692,484 

4,654,380 

6,704,4U 

776,544 1 

15,837,566 i 
17,036,444 ■' 

! 1921 

1922 » 

( 1923 » 

5,584,517 
3,968,453 
3,345,182 1 

5,517,110 

3,604,980 

3,143,415 


1 Estimates. 


Tlieso figures are exclusive of postal revenues ami expenditures as well as 
of loans and payments on account of the principal of the public debt. 

Actual sources of revenue aud branches of expenditure June 30, 1921, 
and estimates for 1 922 and 1923 : — 
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Revenue 

1921 

Expenditure 

1921 

Customs .... 

Income and profits taxes 

Sales of public lands . 
Interest on loans to foreign 
govern ment.s . 

Profits on coinage, bullion 
deposits, Ac. 

Tax on circulation of national 
banks . 

Interest on public deposits . 
Premium on war-risks insur- 
ance .... 

Customs fees, fines, penalties, 

Ac. . . 

Navy hospital and ^’lothing 
funds, fines and forfeitures, 

Ac 

Sales of ordnance material, 

Ac 

Land fees .... 

Fees on letters patent 
Forest-reserve fund 
Immigrant fund 

Naturalisation fees 

Proceeds of seal A fox skins. 
Alaska Fund .... 
Judicial fees, fines, penalties, 

Ac 

Sales of Government property 
District of Columbia, general 
receipts .... 

Trust Funds : j 

Department of State 

Dollais 
308,025,102 
3,228,1 37, r)7 3 
1,530,439 

18,327,30«^ 

12,010,210 

4,799,016 

6,068,862 

22,051,782 

1,178,285 

Civil Establishment: 
Legislative .... 
Executive .... 
Dept, of State . 

Treasury Dept. . 

War Dept 

Navy Dept. 

Interior Dc])t. 

Post Office Dept. 

Dept, of Agriculture 

Dei of Commerce • 

Dept, of Labour 

Dept, of Justice 
Independent bureaus and 
offices 1 . 

District of Columbia 

Dollars 

18,48fl,80o 

2,793,626 

8,628,891 

492,268,997 

7,395,690 

3,591,880 

48,804,923 

134,043,989 

120,699,697 

25,892,589 

7,040,850 

17,047,450 

956,801,461 

23,242,259 

2,474,577 

Total Civil 

1,868,398,844 

169,049 

1,753,759 

2,000,502 

2,591,297 

5,707,893 

912,601 

1,021,880 

174,320 

4,382,670 

350,550 

14,439,985 

i 335,211 

Military Establislirncnt : 
Quarlermaster Corps 

Pay, Ac., of the Army 
Ordnance Dept. . 
Im]»roving rivers and 
harbours 

Aviation .... 

111,874,070 

424,357,422 

91,914,274 

46,602,287 

80,918,798 

Total War Dept. . 

557,168,810 

Naval Establishment : 
Increa.se of tlie Navy . 

Pay of the Navy 

Aviation .... 

202,469,924 

180,297,758 

24,606,464 

Total Naval Establishment 

644,278,808 

War Department , 

Navy Department . 

Interior Department 

District of Columbia 

158,24s 

102,689 

20,443,157 

820,234 

Indian service 

Pensions .... 

Interest on public debt . 

41,470,807 

260,011,416 

996,670,803 

' Total (with miscellane- 
ous revenues) 

Deduct moneys covered by 
warrant in year subsequent 
to the deposit thereof 

Add moneys received in fiscal 
year but not covered by 
warrant .... 

5,586,476,093 

1,105,240 

146,692 



Ordinary receipts . 
Panania Canal tolls, Ac. 

Public debt receipts . . | 

5, 584, 517,045 
11,914,.S61 
8,864,926,784 

Total Ordinary disbursements*'^ 
Total Public debt disburse- 
ments .... 

4,468,718,468 

9,181,774,013 

Total receipts, exclusive of 
postal 


Total, exclusive of postal 

13,650,487,481 

14,449,442,829 

Postal service, pajable from 
postal revenues 

Total disbursements, in- 
cluding postal . 


Postal revenues 

463,491,274 

468,491,274 

Total receipts, including 
postal 


14,113,978,755 

14,912,934,103 


^ Included Among others are Interstate Commerce Commission, Smitlisonian Institute 
and National Museum. 

* Sxolosive of the principal of the public debt and postal service. 
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Estimates for the year ending Juno 30, 1922 and 1923 (in thousands of 
dollars) : — 


Revenue 

1922 

1923 

1 Expenditure 

1922 

1923 


1,001) 

1,000 

1 

1,000 

1,000 


Di)llars 

Dollar.s 


Dollars 

Dollars 

From Customs 

275,000 

330,000 

' Lejjiinative . . . . 

15,984 

16,265 




lExecutive 

227 

227 

From Internal 



Dept, of State . . . 

11,406 

10,432 

Revenuo : 



iTreasury Dept. : 






; Treasury Dept. . . . 

160,871 

168.997 

Miscel- 



iWar Department . . . 

3S9,0i)l 

.369,002 

laueous 

1,104,500 

396,000 

Navy Dept 

478,850 

431,754 




Dept, of the Interior . 

326,510 

326,032 

Income and 



1 Dept, of Agriculture . . 

153,637 

173,107 

profits tax . 

2,110,000 

1,715,000 

Dept, of Commerce . . 

20,131 

10,939 




1 Dept, of Labour . . . 

4,796 

6,301 

From sales of 



Dopt. of Justice . . . 

51,448 

18,415 

public land . 

1,500,000 

1,500,000 

■ Interstate Commerce 






! Commission . . . . 

5,130 

4,99.5 

From miscella- 


1 

'District of Columbia . . 

22,275 

25,070 

neous sources . 

478,953 


'interest on the public 





1 404,182 

i debt 

975,000 

975,000 

Aufi. 



i 



VJtrAil^yl vUwAi vowl 

mated receipts. 

3,968,453 

1 3,345,182 

1 

1 Ordinary . . . . 

r 

3,604 

.980 

3,143,415 

i 


On June 30, 1921, the cash balance in the Treasury, inclusive of reserve 
fund (152,979,026 dollars) and trust funds (919,643,386 dollars), after 
deducting current liabilities, amounted to 532,898,330 dollars. 

National debt on the 1st of July at various periods from 1870 : — 


Tear 

Capital of Debt 


Dollars 

1870 

2,480,672,427 

1880 ; 

2,120,415,370 

1900 1 

2,136,961,092 

1910 

2,652,66.5,838 


Year 

Capital of Debt 


Dollars 

1915 

3,057,836,873 

1919 

25,482,034,418 

24,297,918,411 

1920 

1921 

23,976,250,608 


The gross debt was made up as follows : — Debt bearing no interest, 
227,958,908 dollars ; matured debt on which interest has ceased, 10,939,620 
dollars ; and interest-bearing debt (between 2 and 6 })er cent ) 23,976,250,608 
dollars. The net debt — that is, what remains after deducting the cash in the 
Treasury — was 22,127,666,280 dollars on June 30, 1921. 

In 1900 the true value of property w'as estimated at 88,517,306,775 
dollars ; in 1904, at 107,104,192,410 dollars, and in 1912 at 187,739,071,090 
dollars. 


State •Finance. 

The revenues required for the administration of the separate States are de- 
rived from direct taxation, chiefly in tlio form of a tax on property real and 
personal ; and the greater part of such revenue is collected and expended by 
the local authorities, county, township, or school district. 

For details see the separate States. 
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Defence. 

I. Aemy. 

The Army of the United States, as authorised under the Act of Congress 
of June 4, 1920, consists of the Regular Army, the National Guard while 
in the service of the United States, and the Organised Reserves, including 
the Officers’ Reserve Corps and the Rnlisted Reserve Corps. 

Original enlistment in the Regular Army is for a period of one or three 
years at the option of the soldier, and re-enlistments are for a period of three 
years. Men who are in the service at the outbreak of war, or enlist during 
the war, remain therein until six months after its termination Enlisted 
men are classified in seven grades. The pay of the lowest grade, or private, 
is 30 dollars per month (about 4 shillings a day at normal exchange rates), and 
that of the highest grade, or master sergeant, is 74 dollars per month. In 
addition enlisted men receive an increase of 10 per cent, of their base pay 
for each 6 years of service in the army, the total increase not to exceed 40 
per cent. Certain enlisted men also receive additional pay as specialists, 
the maximum addition under this head being 25 dollars per month. Recent 
legislation grants temporary increases of pay to the higher grades of enlisted 
men, making their t )tal pay, in some cases, as much as 142 dollars per 
month. These increases are to continue only until June 30, 1922. 

The authorised strength of the Regular Army, including tha Philippine 
Scouts, is as shown in the following table : — 



Officers 

Enlisted men 

Total 

Infantry . . . . 

4,201 

58,401 

62,602 

Field Artillery 

1,901 

19,573 

21,474 

Coast Artillery . 

1,201 

18,110 

19,311 

Quartermaster Corps 

1,054 

11,200 

12,254 

Cavalry .... 

951 

11,184 

12,185 

Air Service .... 

1,516 

10,300 

11,816 

Medical department 

1,489 

8,591 

10,080 

Corps of Engineers 

602 

6,519 

7,121 

Signal Corps 

301 

3,000 

3,301 

Ordnance Dept. . 

353 

2,976 

3,329 

Chemical Warfare Service 

101 

776 

877 

Miscellaneous and Detached - 

2,774 

6,543 

9,317 

Warrant Officers . 

— 

— 

1,215 

Finance Department 

163 

709 

872 

Total 

16,607 

157,882 

175,704 


The actual strength at the end of August, 1921, was 165,252. 

The war organisation and establishments of the regular army on 
mobilisation are as follows : — 


Army Corps . 

83,850 

Infantry Brigade 

6,408 

Infantry Division . 

19,997 

Artillery Brigade . 

3,400 


Cavalry Division . 7,463 ^ 


At the end of August, 1921, the Regular Army troops stationed abroad 


were as follows 


Philippines 

Germany 

Hawaii 

Panama 


18,017 Porto Rico . . . 1,144 

12,406 Alaska .... 1,058 

13,759 

7,590 Total . . 53,974 


2 I 
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The Officers’ Reserve Corps consists of officers of all grades, including 
general office] s, organised into sections corresponding tj) the various branches 
of the Regular Army. It is at present composed almost exclusively of men 
who served as officers during the World War, and on August 31, 1921, had a 
strength of 66,886. These officers may be called for training not exceeding 
15 days each year, and with their own consent may be ordered to active 
service at any time and for any p^iod, provided that the authorised 
estimates of expenditure are not exceeded. 

The Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, maintained for the purpose of keep- 
ing up the strength of the Officers’ Reserve Corps, is organised into units at 
civil educational establishments. It is divided into a Senior Division, 
formed mainly at the universities, and a Junior Division, formed mainly at 
the secondary schools. In August, 1921, over 90,000 students were enrolled 
in the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, divided about equally between senior 
and junior units. Students of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps before 
being commissioned in tlie Officers’ Reserve Corps must graduate from 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps camps, to be maintained each summer for a 
period of six weeks. 

The Enlisted Reserve Corps consists of men voluntarily enlisted therein 
who have qualifications making them eligible for enlistment in the Regular 
Army. Provided the authoiised estimates of expenditure are not exceeded, 
enlisted reservists may be called up for training not exceeding fifteen days 
each year, and with their own consent may be ordered to active service at 
any time and for any period. 

The National Guard,* or organised militia, is maintained by the several 
States with the aid of grants from the Federal Government. It is organised 
into the same arms of the service as the Regular Army, and is sup] died by 
the Federal Government with uniforms, arms, and equipment of ihe same 
type as issued to the Regular Army. Service in the National Guard is 
purely voluntary. When Congress shall have authorised the use of the 
armed land forces of the United States for any purpose requiring the use of 
troops in excess of those of the Regular Army, the President may draft into 
the military service of the United States any or all members of the National 
Guard, to serve for the period of the war or emergency. The present 
authorised enlisted strength of the National Guard is about 424,000, but 
only about one- third of that number had been organised since the armistice 
to August, 1921. Enlistment is for three years. Minimum training 
required includes 48 drill periods of one and one half hours each year, in 
addition to fifteen days’ training in encampments or manoeuvres. For these 
drill periods, pay for each drill attended is provided, under certain instruc- 
tions, for officers and men at approximately one-thirtieth of the monthly pay 
for like grades in the Regular Army. 

^ The Militia comprises all able-bodied male citizens and applicants for 
citizenship between the ages of 18 and 45. The total number of men 
registered during the war between these ages was 24,234,021. No arrange- 
ment is made during peace times for the organisation and training of the 
entire body of the Militia. 

The President is Commander-in-Ckief of. both the Amy and Navy. The 
Secretary of War controls the Army with the aid of an Assistant Secretary 
and a Chief of Staff. The former has supervision of the procurement of all 
military supplies, and is charged with the mobilisation of industrial 
establishments for wartime needs, while the latter is entrusted with the 
general supervision of the Army. 

Although the infant^ during the war were chiefly armed with a modified 
Enfield rifle, the Springfield rifle, of American design, remains the standard 
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small arm. The 75 mm. field gun and 155 mm. howitzer have been 
adopted as the principal light mobile artillery weapons, 

IF. Navy. 

The administration of the American Navy is in the hands of the Secretary 
of the Navy, acting directly under ^he President ; and the Secretary, now 
Mr. Edwin Den by, is solely responsible. The system has been developed 
by the institution of a Naval Department Council, regularly advising the 
Secretary. Its most important member is the Chief of Operations, who is 
in practice Chief of the Staff, and is concerned with every part of the work- 
and operations of the Fleet: education, training, and the sufficiency of bases, 
supplies, &c. The other members of the Council are the Chief of the Depart- 
ment of the Personnel (under the name of Bureau of Navigation), and th^ 
Chiefs of the following Bureaux: Construction and Repair; Engineering; 
Aeronautics (newly constituted 1921-22) ; Supplies and Accounts ; Yards 
and Docks ; Ordnance ; and Medicine and Surgery ; also the Commandant of 
the Marine Corps and the Judge Advocate-General. The Chief of Operations 
is also President of the Naval General Board, whicli is an advisory body of 
senior officers, ex-officio and other, who are consulted on large questions of 
policy, including the shipbuilding programme. 

The United States entered upon a course of great naval expansion in 
1916-17, which led to a considerable increase in expenditj^re, due mainly to 
the adoption for the first time of a continuous shipbuilding programme. The 
period was of 3 years, the total cost was to be at^ut 103,000.000/., and in 
the first year 4 battleships, 4 battle-cruisers, 4 scouts, 30 submarines and 20 
destroyers were to be laid down. A new programme came before Congress, 
designed, according to Mr. Daniels, then Secretary of the Navy (January 
1, 1919), to make the United States Navy “second to none.” This programme 
included 6 additional battleships, 2 additional battle-cruisers, 6 additional 
scouts, and over 100 destroyers, submarines, &c. The scheme was included 
in the Estimates of 1919-20, beginning with a comparatively small appro- 
priation. The late Secretary repeatedly said that the United States must 
have the most powerful navy in the world. The limitation of armaments 
policy necessarily changes the whole scheme. The gross appropriations 
have recently been as follows: 1919-20, 130,768,292/. (excluding supple- 
mentary appropriations) ; 1920-21, 134,468,717/. (with a possible supple- 
mentary vote) ; 1921-22, 184,362,204/. (At the rate of exchange in August 
1921 this last sum would represent about 112,000,000/. During these three 
years the amounts for naval new construction have been severally 
30,412,003/. ; 21,370,697/. ; 18,493,784/. 

The Governmeni; Naval Stations and construction and repairing estab- 
lishments are at Portsmouth, N.H. ; Boston, Mass. ; Brooklyn, N.Y. ; 
League Island, Pa. ; Washington, D.C. ; Norfolk, Va. ; Pensacola, Fla. ; 
Mare Island, Cal. ; and Puget Sound ; and naval stations are at Newport, 
R.I. ; New London, Conn.; Charleston, S.C. ; Port Royal, S.C; Key 
West, Fla.; New Orleans, La.; Guantanamo, Cuba; Hnwaii ; Guam; 
Tutuila, Samoa ; Cavite, P. I. A naral base is being established on San 
Francisco Bay. 

The following is a classified statement of the strength of the 
United States Navy on December 31, 1919, 1920, and 1921. A new system 
of classification has come into force, the whole Fleet now being separated • 
into the First Line and Second Line, the latter comprising the older ships 
^hich have little fighting value. Most of them are to be sorappecl. VesMt 

2 12 
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unserviceable for war purposes, gunboats, yachts, tugs, training-ships, &c. 
no^ included ; — ^ 



Blfective at end of 

1919 

1920 

1921 

First Lino Battleships 

-v- 

19 

19 

18 

Second Line Battleships 

20 

19 

17 

Scout Cruisers, Firut Line . 


— 

8 

Armoured Cruisers 

8 

8 

8 

Other Cruisers ! 

10 

10 

7 

Monitors 

i 0 

6 

6 

Destroyers, First Line . 

1 150 

250 

284 

Miniiip Destroyers 

! — 

— 

14 

Submarines (94, First Lin^, 1921) 

92 

110 

144 


With reference to the foregoing summary, it may be noted that the total 
number of destroyers built, building, and provided for, was 318, and of sub- 
marines, 188, in addition to which would be 6 fleet submarines, but a number 
of these will not be constructed. 

A table follows of the United States fleet of vessels built and building. 
It has been the practice to retain on the list for service a considerable number 
of old vessels of iittlo value. The lists show t he existing American Navy, 
with indications of how it is to be changed and reduced. 

In the armament colbmn, guns of lesser calibre than 3 inch are not 
given. 

Ships in italics are not expected to be completed by the end of the 
present year. 

Second Lint Baiiltships, 


Laid 

down 


8^ 

Armour 


o 

M 

Hi a 


Name 

c4 p 

V2 S 

Belt 

.Sf s 

Principal Armament 

11 

09 V 

P§ 

Spee< 

1896 

Kentucky . . 

Tons 

12,320 

ins. 

16J 

ins. 

15 

4 13in.; 4 8in. ; 8 5in. 

— 

12,179 

16*9 

96-.'97 1 

Alabama . .1 
Illinois . . ./ 

12,150 

16^ 

16i 

4 13in.; 8 6in. 

- 

11,073 

17 

M«’00 

Ohio .... 

13,500 

12 

12 

4 12in.; 8 6in. 

2 

13,500 

LS 

1902 1 

New Jersey .v 
Virginia. . .1 
Georgia . . 
Nebraska . .1 
Rhode Island./ 

j 10,094 

11 

10 

4 12in.; 8 Sin.; $ Sin. 

4 

20,000 

19 

1008 { 

Louisiana . .) 
Connecticut ./ 

17,606 

11 

10 

4 8 8in.: 14 Sin 

4 

20,000 

18 5 

1904 f 
1006 \ 

Kansas . 
Vermont . .! 
Minnesota . ./ 

NewHampshire; 

17,050 

2 

i 

2 

412in.; 8 81n.; 14 Sin 

4 

16,500 

18 

1006 1 

S. Carolina . A 

1 Michigan . ./ 

17,617 j 

11 

12 

8 12in. ; 14 Sin 

' 2 

16,500' 

18*5 


The above ships are of very little valao and are to be scrapped under the arrangeirtent 
ofDec. 15 1921. 
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Dreadnoughts (First Line Battleships), 


Laid 

down 

* 


Armour 



Designed 

horse-power 

rf 

Name 

< fl I 

5 

Belt 

• Big 
guns 

Principal Armament 


!■' 


Delaware . .1 
N. Dakota . ./| 

Tons 

ins. 

ins. 



knot 

1907 1 

20,000 1 



10 12in. ; It 5in. j 


28,578 

21 


(Under tlie agreement of Dec. 15, the Delaware and X, Dakota are to be scrapped, on 
the understanding* that the post-Jutland ships, Colorado and Washington, shall be com- 
ideted, leaving the United States 18 modern capital ships.) 


1909 1 

Utah . . . .1 
Florida . . 

1 21,825 

11 

12 

10 12m.; 10 Sin. 

1 

2 

28,000 

20*75 

1910 1 

Wyoming . .1 
Arkansas . . j 

1 

' 26,000 

1 

11 

11 

12 12in.; 16 5in. 

i 

28,000 

20*5 

1911 1 

Texas . . .1 
New York . ./ 

27,000 

12 

14 

10 14in,; 16 5in. 

4 

35,000 

21 

1012 { 

Nevada . . A 
Oklahoma . .j 

27,500 

13i 

18 

1014in.; 12 6In. 

4 

24,800 

20-5 

1913 

1914 

Pennsylvania .1 
Arizona . . ./ 

31,400 

14 

18 

12 14in.; 14 5in. 


34,000 

21 

1915 1 

New Mexico 
Idaho . . ' 
Mississippi J 

32,000 

14 

18 

jr 

12 14in.; 14 Sin. 

• 

4 

31,000 

21 

1916 1 

California 
Tennessee J 

32,300 

— 

— 

12 Him; 14 Sin. 

4 

35,000 

21 

1917 1 

1918 I 

Colorado ^ . . 

Maryland . . | 

Washington 

W. Virginia* . 

32,000 

- 

- 

8 ICin.; 14 5in. 

2 

40,000 

21 

1920 1 

Jndiafia • . . n 
Iowa* ... 1 
Massachusetts ^ 
Montana* . . f 
N Carolina*, j 
S. Dakota > . 

43,200 

- 

- 

i 

12 16in 16 Gin. 

! 

2 

60,000 

23 


1 The Colorado is on the point of completion. 

It is intended that all ships (including battle-cruisers) shall be stopped from and 
including the West Virginia downwards. 


Battle -Cruisers (First Line). All 2>artially built ^ hut to he discontinued. 



Lexington 
Constellation . 







J 

Saratoga 

Banger , 

43,500 

-*• 

- 

8 ICin. ; 16 6in. 

8 

180,000 

(oiJj 


Constitution . 






\ 

United States ^ 

1 







Armoured Cruisers (Second Linc).^ 


' 01-02 


Pittsburg , .] 
Huntington . 



• 


1 

1 

Frederick 
Pueblo , . ( 

Huron . .1 

Seattle . \ 

13,400 

1 

6 

6 

4 Sill.; 14 6in. 

2 ' 23,000 

1 

1 j 

Missoula . } 

Charlotte 

14,600 : 

1 i 

I ® 

4 lOin.; 16 6i» . j 

4 j 25,000 


1908 
1905 

3 These have little value; also the Rochester, Brooklyn, St. Louis and C'barhstcn 
(1890-1902). 


22 
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Hcout Light Cruisers {Second Line). 


JL 


Laid 
down 1 


1 u 

Armourj 


Torpedo 

Tubes 

Designed 

horse-power 

"O 

I'S 

Name 

1 

1 s ^ 

Q 

a 1 ^s! 
" Is 

W p eoj 

Principal Armament 

t 

w* 

O 

1905 1 

Chester . . . 
Birmingham . 
Salem. , . . 

1 3,760 

1 2 belt 
li deck 

2 5in. ; 2 13-pr. 

1 1 

2 1 

16,000 

24 


Scout Light Cruisers (First Line). 


1918- 

1 Omaha . , 

I Milwaukee . . 
Cincinnati . . 
Haleigh . . . 

Detroit . . . 

o 

o 

2 belt 

1920 " 

1 Richhiond . . 

li deck 


! Concord . . . 

I Trenton . . . 

Marblehead . ^ 
j Memphis . . 



' 

\ 

2 I 90,000 I 83i 

I i 


Tlie other v^fisels of the United States navy may be summarised. There are 6 old 
second line mo-^itors ; 2 air-crait carriers, Langley and Wright, completed ; 4 mine-layers ; 
284 ftr»%t l»ne destroyiJ^s now compl ted ; ai-out 20 seciuul line d» str« yer>. Bonne of w* icu 
are being sold out; 14 new first line <lc8troyer mine-layers; 94 first lino submarines 
(O. R. and 8. classes). 48 seoond lino .snbinariiies (A. to H. clnsses; (i fleet submarines 
building; about 50 small ‘eagle’ jtatrol ves.«-el8, and 100 (number being reduced) 
submarine-chaser ])atvol vessels; about 30 old gunboats, cruisers, and j’^achts rated as 
patrol vessels ; 9 tenders for destroyers and 7 for submarines ; 4 repair ships ; 12 colliers 
and 13 oilers ; and a laige nmnbm- of auxiliary mine-sweepers and tugs. The most 
modern d^^s royers are of over 1,200 tons and have a speed of 35 knots. The latest 
submarines (8 class) have not been described. Tlie O class displace 509 tons (surface), 
and 080 tons (.subiuergo<l), with corresponding speeds of 14 knots and 11 knots; the R. 
class 495-598 tons, with 14-11 knots speed. 


Production and Industry. 

I. Aouioultuiie. 

Public lands, unappropriated and unreserved, as reported by the United 
States General Land Office, on July 1, 1920, with the total land surface and 
total area, based upon careful joint calculations made in the General Land 
Office, the Geological Survey, and the Bureau of the Census. 


States and Territories 

Area 

Unai>jiropriated 
and Unreserved 

Total 

Land Surface 

Total 
Including 
Water Surface 


Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Alabama .... 

37,200 

32,818,660 

38,278,720 

Alaska 1 . . . . 

352,781,7^0 

— 

878,165,760 

72,981,840 

Arizona .... 

18,203,909 

72,838,400 

Arkansas .... 

1 276,696 

33,616 000 

34;i34,400 

California .... 

19,586,801 

99,C17,2>0 

101,810,080 

Colorado .... 

8,941,185 

66,341,120 

66,620,720 

Connecticut. 

— 

3,084,800 

8,177,600 

Delaware .... 


1,257,600 i 
38,400 

1,516,800 

District of Columbia . . | 

— 

44,800 

1 Tue unreserved lands in Alaska are mostly unsurveyed and unappropriated, 
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States and TerritorUs 

Area 

Unappropriated 
and Unreserved 

Total 

Land Surface 

Total 
Including* 
Water Surface 

Florida .... 

Acres 

120.077 

Acres 

86,111,040 

Acres 

S7,546,24C 

Georgia .... 

9 

23,584,000 

87,929,600 

Idaho 

8,805,112 

63,346,560 

53,688,820 

Illinois 

— 

35.867,620 

86,266,000 

Indiana .... 


23,008,800 

2.3,260.660 

Iowa 

— 

35,575,040 

85,934,0^0 

Kansas .... 

4,340 

52,335,360 

52, .581, 120 

Kentucky .... 

— 

25,715,840 

25,982,720 

Louisiana .... 

14,240 

29,061,760 

81,048,840 

Maine .... 

— 

19,132,800 

21,146,600 

Maryland .... 

— 

6,862,240 

7,889,280 

6,290,240 

Ma.ssachii.sett.s 

— 

5,144,960 

Miciiigan .... 

78.523 

30,787,200 

37,107,200 

Minnesota .... 

250 297 

61,749,120 

54,196,480 

Mississippi .... 

83,360 

29,671,080 

29,993,600 

Missouri .... 

18 

43,9«5,280 

44,41^8,800 

Montana .... 

5,973,741 

93,568,640 

94,078,0s0 

Nebraska 

06,844 

49,157,120 

49,612,800 

Nevada .... 

54,207,175 

70.285,440 

70,841,600 

New Hampsliiro . 

— 

6,779,840 

5,978,240 

New Jersey .... 

— 

4,808,960 

_ 5,263,360 

New Mexico 

18,448,878 

78,401,92(V 

78,485,760 

New York .... 

— 

30,498,560 

81,490,660 

North Carolina . 

— 

31,193,600 

44,917,120 

33,562,640 

North Dakota 

81,044 

45,336,080 

Ohio 

— 

26,073,600 

26,266,600 

Oklahoma 

7,404 

44,424,960 

44,836,480 

Oregon 

1 14,000,751 

61,188,4h0 

61,887,860 

Penn.sylvania 

— 

28,692,480 

28,880,640 

Ilhode Islajid 

' — 

682,880 

798,720 

South Carolina . 

— 

19,516,800 

19,832,960 

South Dakota 

288,472 

40,195,520 

49,073,600 

Tennessee .... 

26,679,680 

26,894,080 

170,173,440 

Texas 

— 1 

167,934,720 

Utah 

29,991,715 

52,597,760 

54,393,600 

Vermont .... 

— 

5,839,360 

6,120,960 

Virginia .... 

— 

25,767,680 

27,281,280 

Washington .... 

1,086,686 

42,775,040 

44,241,280 

West Virginia 

— 

15,874,080 

15,468,800 

Wisconsin .... 

5,154 

85,363,840 

62,460,160 

86,882,240 

Wyoming .... 

19,679,595 

62,664,960 

Total . 

653,101,888 

1,903,289,600 

2,315,310,720 


The public lands are divided into two great classes. The one class have a 
dollar and a quarter an acre designated as the minimum price, and the other 
two dollais and a half an acre, the latter being the alternate sections, reserved 
by the United States in land grants to railroads, &c. Titles to these lands may 
be acquired by location under the homestead laws ; or, as to some classes, by 
purchase for cash. The homestead laws give the ri^ht to 160 acres of a-dollar- 
and“a-cj[uarter lands to any citizen or s^Ucant for citizenship who will actually 
settle upon and cultivate the land*. The title is perfected by the issue of a 
patent after three years (law of June 6, 1912) of actual settlement. The only 
charges in the case of homestead entries are fees and commissions. On July 
1, 1920, 653,101,888 acres were unappropriated and unreserved, of whicn 
862,781,760 were in Alaska. During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1920, 
the area patented was 11,850,401 acres, of which 9,981,043 acres were 
patented under the homestead laws. It is provided bv law that two sections. 
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of 640 acres of land, in each * township,' are reserved for common schools, so 
that the spread of education may go together with colonisation. 

•The power of Congress over the public territory is exclusive and universal, 
exc^t so far as restrained by stipulations in the original cessions. 

The Reclamation Service (organised under the Reclamation Act of June 
17, 1902) is engaged in the investigation, construction, and operation of 
irrigation works in the arid and semi-ayd States of the West. Thirty pro- 
jects have been authorised for construction or operation for irrigation of lands in 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Washington, and Wyom- 
ing. Th^'Se projects nggregate 3,200,000 acres, and the major works aid in serv- 
ing an additional 1,000,000 acres under private canals that generally get stored 
water from the Government reservoirs. The funds for this work have come 
chiefly from the sale of public lands, and the money expended is returned to 
the fund by easy payments of settlers, usually in twenty annual instalments 
without interest, in accordance with the Reclamation Extension Act of 
August 18, 1914. The Service has built on the 30 projects over 12,000 miles 
of canals, ditches and drains, including 100,000 canal structures, and 
involving the excavation of 174,000,000 cubic yards of materials. In con- 
nection with this work there have been constructed 100 storage and diversion 
dams with an aggregate volume of 13,700,000 cubic yards, including the 
Arrowrock dam, the highest m the world (349 feet), the Elephant Butte dam 
on the Rio (^'niml^ forming the largest artificial irrigation reservoir in the 
United States. Ime net construction cost to Juno 30, 1919, was 123,863,000 
dollars. • 

According to census returns the total acreage of farms and the improved 
acreage have been : — 


Yeai's 

Farm area. 
Acres 

Improved area. 
Acres 

Value of 
farm property 

Value of ]>roduct8 
in preceding year 

1900 ‘ 

1910 

1920 

1 

838,691,774 ' 
878,798,325 ; 
955,676,545 

414,498,487 

478,451,750 

506,982,301 

i 

Dollars 

20,439,901,164 

40,991,449,090 

77,925,989,073 

Dollars 

4,717.069,973 
8,558,199,196 
i 14,755,358,407 


In the same years the numbers of farms of diflereiil sizes wore : — 


Acres 

1900 

1910 

1920 

Under 3 acres . 


41,386 

18,033 

20,360 

3 and under 

10 

225,844 

317,010 

268,422 

10 

20 . 

406,641 

504,128 

507,762 

20 

50 ... 

1.257,496 

1,414,376 

1,503,734 

50 

100 

1,366,038 

1,488,069 

1,474,753 

100 „ 

500 . 

2,290,282 

2,494,461 

2,456,146 

500 

1,000 and over . 

1.000 

102,526 
• 47,160 

125,295 \ 
50,135 / 

217,199 

Total 

. 

5,737,372 

6,361,502 

6,448,366 


In 1920, 4,917,305 farms were occupied by native whites, 681,064 by 
foreign-born whites and 950,007 by negroes and other non-whites. Of the 
occupants, 3,925,095 were owners, 68,526 managers, 480,027 cash tenants, 
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1,117,780 share tenants, 127,884 share-cash tenants and 729,115 not 
reporting. 

The estimated gross value at farm of all ciops and animal products v/%is, 
in 1918, 22,480,000,000 dollars ; in 1919, 24,982,000,000 dollars ; and in 
1920 (preliminary estimate), 22,000,000,000 dollars. 

The areas and produce of the principal cereal crops for three years are 
shown in the subjoined tables. ^ 




1918 


1919 



1920 


Crops 

1,000 

Acres 

1,000 

Bu.shels 

Bush. 

per 

Acre 

1,000 1,000 
Acres ' Bushels 

Bush. 

per 

Acre 

1,000 

Acres 

1,000 

Bushels 

Bush. 

per 

Aero 

Corn 

Wheat 

Oats 

104,467 : 
50,181 
44,349 

2,502,665 

921,438 

1,538,124 

24-0 

15*6 

34-7 

100,072 ,2,868,509 
72,308 1 934,265 
41,835 11,231,764 

i 28-6 
12-9 
29*4 

I 104,601 
' 57,192 
43,323 

3,232,367 

787,128 

1,526,055 

80-9 
! 13-8 

1 85-2 

Total . 

207,997 

4,962,227 

- 

214,215 *5,024 528 

- 

205,116 
’ 1 

5,545,550 

- 


The chief wheat-gro wing States (1920) are (yield in thousands of bushels) : 
Kansas, yielding 137,056 ; North Dakota, 68,400 ; Nebraska, 60,480 ; 
Oklahoma, 46,240 ; Illinois, 40,670 ; Washington, 37,982 ; Missouri, 32,721 ; 
Minnesota, 29,116 ; Ohio, 28,698 ; South Dakota, 26,2cf ; Pennsylvania, 
26,284; Idaho, 23,600 ; Indiana, 23,540 ; Oregon, 22,900 ; Colorado, 22,821. 
Other crops in 1919 and 1920 were ; — 



1919 

1920 

Crops 

1,000 

1,000 

Bushels 

1,000 

1,000 

Bushels 


Acres 

Bushels 

per Acre 

Acre.s 

Bushels 

per Acre 

Rye 

7,103 

88,909 

12-5 

6,043 

69,318 

13*7 

Barley . 

7,108 

161,345 

22-4 

8,083 

202,024 

26 0 

Buckwheat . 

739 

15.244 

20-6 

729 

13,789 

18*9 

Flaxseed 

1,572 

7,661 

4*9 

1,785 

10,990 

6*2 

Rice (rough) . 

1,092 

42,790 

.39*2 

1,337 

53,710 

40-2 

Potatoes 

8,952 

355,773 

90 0 ; 

3,929 

480,458 

109*6 

Sweet Potatoes . 

1,042 

105,405 1 

101*2 

1,085 

112,368 

103 6 


The area on which tame hay was grown in 19^0 was 67,915,000 acres; the 
crop weighed 91,193,000 tons, and was valued at 1,613,896,000 dollars. The 
area on which wild hay was grown in 1920 was 16,266,000 acres ; the crop 
weighed 17,040,000 tons, and was valued at 195,266,000 dollars. 

In 1920 the United States rice (rough) crop was as follows : — 


States 

Area 

Production 

States Area 

! 

Production 

North Carolina . 
South Carolina . 
Georgia . . . 
Florida . . . 
Missouri . . . 
Alabama . . . 

1 

Acres 

400 

1 4,100 

1,100 
* 8,000 

1 500 

1 500 

1 

Bushels 

10,000 

102,000 

29.000 

72.000 

25.000 

16.000 

Acres 

Mississippi . . .3,000 

Louisiana. . . | 700,000 

Texas . . . . ! 281,000 

Arkansa.s . . . : 181,400 

California. . . 162,000 

Bushels 

98,000 

25,200,000 

9.554.000 

8.889.000 

9.720.000 

Total . . Il, 337, 000 

68,710,000 
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The output of cane sugar in 1918-19 amounted to 668,800,000 pounds; 
and in 1919-20, 244,250,000 pounds ; and the preliminary estimate for 
1950-21 was 386,974,000 pounds. The beet sugar production in 1918-19 
was 1,521,900,000 pounds ; and in 1919-20 was 1,462,902,000 pounds, 
and the preliminary estimate for 1920-21 was 2,219,200,000 pounds. 

Cotton acreage and production (excluding “linters’’), for the last six 
veara wove : — • 


Y ears 

Acres 

harvested 

Bales 

(500 lbs. gross) 

Years 

Acres 

harvested 

Bales 

(600 lbs. gross) 

1015 

1»16 

1917 

81.412.000 
84,985 000 

83.841.000 

11.192.000 

11.450.000 

11.302.000 

1918 

1919 

1920 

86,008.000 

3.3,. 566, 000 
86,388,000 

12.041.000 

11.421.000 

12.987.000 


The estimated cotton production in 1920 was grown in the following 
States: Texas, 4,200,000 bales; South Carolina, 1,530,000; Georgia, 

1.400.000 ; Oklahoma, 1,300,000 ; Arkansas, 1,160^000 ; Mississippi, 

885.000 ; North (’arolina, 840,000 ; Alabama, 660,000 ; Louisiana, 380,000 ; 
Tennessee, 310,000 ; Califoruia (including some grown in Mexico), 150,000 ; 
Arizona, 110,000 ; Missouri, 85,000; Virginia, 19,000 ; Florida, 18,000 ; 
all other, IS^OO bales. 

In 1920 thefJ were under tobacco 1,894.400 acres, which yielded 

1.508.064.000 lbs. of tt^bacco. The chief tobacco-growing States were 
Kentucky, 650,000 aeres, yielding 467 500,000 lbs.; North Carolina, 682,000 
acres, yielding 384, 120, 000 lbs. ; Virginia, 243,000 acres, yielding 177,390,000 
lbs.; Tennef-see, 117,000 acres, yitdding 86,410,000 lbs. ; South Carolina, 

103.000 acres, yielding 66,950,000 lbs. ; Wisconsin, 50,000 acres, yielding 

62.400.000 lbs. ; Ohio, 63,000 acres, yielding 60,480,000 lbs. ; Penn.^ylvania, 

40.000 acres, yielding 60,400,000 lbs. ; Connecticut, 24,400 acres, yielding 

36.112.000 lbs. ; Maryland, 35,000 acres, yieldihg 30,625,000 lbs. ; Indiana, 

20.000 acres, yielding 18,000,000 lbs. ; Georgia, 26,700 acres, yielding 

16.020.000 lbs. ; Ma.ssachusutts, 10,200 acres, yielding 15,810,000 lbs. ; 
West Virginia, 13,000 acres, yielding 10,400,000 lbs. 

The following table exhibits the number of farm animals in 1900 
(June 1), 1910 (April 15), 1920 and 1921 (January 1) : — 


1 

Live Stock 

1900 

(Census) 

1910 

(Census) 

1920 

(Bstiniate) 

1921 

(Estimate) 

Horses 

18,267,020 

19,883,113 

20,785,000 

20,188,000 

Mules 

3,264,615 

4,209,769 

5,041,000 

4,999,000 

Cattle of all kinds 

67,719,410 

1 61,803,866 

68,369,000 

66,191,000 

Sheep 

61,603,713 

62,447,861 

47,114,000 

45,067,000 

Swine 

62,868,041 

68,185,676 

I 71,727,000 

68,649,000 


The value of farm animals in th% United States on January 1, 1921, 
was: — Cattle other than milch cows, 1,346, 665,000 dollars ; milch cows, 

1,491,900,000 dollars; total value of all farm animals, 6,235,669,000 
dollars. 

In 1914, the factories used 8,431,426,426 lbs. of milk and 2,384,084,699 
lbs. of cream, made 786,003,489 lbs. of butter, 377,513,409 lbs. of cheese, 
and 883,112,901 Ibs; of condensed milk. The total value of the products 
manufactured was 370,688,431 dollars. 
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In 1901 tlie estimated production of wool was 802,502,328 pounds ; 
in 1918, 298,870,000 pounds; in 1919, 313,688,000 pounds ; and in 1920, 
302,207,000 pounds. * * 

The census reports for 1914 show that the value of canned vegetables 
was 84,413,667 dollars ; of canned fruits, 24,897,174 dollars ; of dried fruits, 
34,771,912 dollars; of canned soups, 7,877,067 dollars; and of all other 
products, includiag preserves, pickleii, sauces, cider, and vinegar produced in 
canning establishments, 6,055,892 dollars. The total value of canned 
products, in 1914, was 158,015,702 dollars. 

IL Forests and Forestry. 

The United States forests cover 463,000,000 acres, or about one-fifch of 
the whole country. The original forests of the United States covered 

822.000. 000 acres, with a stand of not less than 5,200 billion feet of 

merchantable timber, of which about 2,215 billion board feet ^till remains. 
Forests publicly owned contain a little over 27 per cent, of all timber 
standing, forests privately owned contain at least 70 per cent., and Slates 
and municipalities together hold less than 3 per cent, of the toial stand. 
There are live great forest regions — the northern, the southern, the central, 
the Rocky Mountain, and the Pacific. The standing timber in the United 
State.s is being cut and destroyed at the rate of 26 billion cubic feet per year, 
or more than four tinie.s as fast as Jiew tirat»er is growing. , ^ 

The heavy (lemands for timber have been rapidly pushing the great centres 
of lumber industry toward the South and West. l»n consequence, the State 
of Washington now leads in lumber pro Juctiuii, followed closely by Louis- 
iana, Oregon, Mississippi, and Alabama. 

The annual consumption, including waste in logging and in manufacture, is 
more than 24,000,000,000 cubic feet of wood It includes over 110.000,000 
cords of firewood, more than 40,000,000,000 board feet of lumber, 650,000,000 
feet logs for veneer, 87,500,000 ties, nearly 1,290,000,000 staves, over 

82.000. 000 sets of heading, over 333,000,000 barrel hoops, over 4,560,000 
cords of native pulpwood, 250,000,000 cubic feet of round mine timbers, 

900.000. 000 fence posts, 1,650,000 cords of wood for distillation, 1,260,000 
cords for tanning extract, 200,000 cords for excelsior, and 4,250,000 
telegraph and telephone poles, 8,850,000,000 shingles, and 2,375,000,000 
lath. 

The present net area of the 149 national forests, including those in Alaska 
and Porto Rico and lands acquired by purchaste in the White Mountains 
and Southern Appalachian regions for national forest purposes, is 156,666,045 
acres. 

The operating costs of the national forests are about 4,000,000 dollars 
annually. For improvements (roads, trails, telephone lines, bridges, cabins, 
etc.j there is an annual appropriation of 400,000 dollars, plus ten per cent, 
of the receipts. In addition, the Federal Aid Roads Act in 1916, made avail- 
able lj000,000 dollars yearly for ten years, for roads and trails within or partly 
within the national forests. There was also included in the Post Office 
appropriation bill, which was approved February 28, 1919, an item of 

3.000. 000 dollars a year for three years for road work. The total regular 
appropriation for the support of the Forest Service, including its diversified 
investigative and co-operative work, for the fiscal year 1922 is 6,899,302 
dollars, including 300, OOu dollars for fire-fighting and 400,000 dollars 
for co-operative fire protection. 

The receipts from the several sources for the last three fiscal years were 
as follow^s. 
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Fiscal 
, Year 

Timber | 

Grazing 

i 

Special Uses, Ac. 

« 

All Sources 


Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1019 

1,540,100 ! 

2,609,170 

209,145 

4,358,414 

4,703,482 

1020 

2,067,395 

2,486,040 

240,046 

1021 

1,775,901 

485,079 

243,955 

2,504,935 


The receipts for the fiscal year 1921 are much less than for prior years. 
The principal reason for this is that the Agriucltural Appropriation Act, 
approved March 3, 1921, contained a provision that the payment of grazing 
fees, to the amount of approximately 1,900,000 dollars, for the calendar year 
1921, might be paid on September 1. 

Under the law 25 per cent, of the receipts is paid to the States in which 
the national forests are located, to bo expended for roads and schools. This 
is in addition to the 10 per cent, of the receipts already mentioned as 
available for improvements, which is expended under the direction of the 
Secretary of Agriculture for road and trail building in national forests in 
co-operation with State authorities or otherwise. 

The grazing receipts for 1921 were paid by the holders of 31,560 
permits to graze 2,050,716 cattle, 78,871 horses, and 3,177 swine, and of 
6,641 i>ermits to graze 7,400,412 sheep and 43,190 goats. 

The foltw-vin^able shows, by States, the total cut under sale of timber 
from the nationaJ^o rests in the fiscal year 1921 : 


State 

Board Feet 

— 

State 

Board Feet 

' State. 

Board Feet 

California . . 
Oregon . . . 
Idaho . . . 
Wasliingtou . 
Montana . . 
Arizona . . 
Colorado . . 
Wyoming . . 
Alaska . . . 

141.009.000 

130.312.000 

125.422.000 
88,061,000 
63,4^5,000 

40.318.000 

45.549.000 

38.645.000 

36.881.000 

New Mexico . 
South Dakota . 
Arkansas . . 
Utah .... 
North Carolina 
Minnesota . . 
I'ennesMee . . 
Virginia. . . 
New Hampshire 

24.716.000 

22.469.000 

13.991.000 
11,868 000 

9.908.000 

9.528.000 

7.770.000 

4.820.000 

8.785.000 

Georgia . . , 
Florida . . , 
Nevada . . . 
Michigan . . 
West Virginia. 
Alaboma . . 

2.850.000 

1.515.000 

1.232.000 

1.175.000 
441,000 

15,000 

Total (1021). 
Total (1920) 

833.164.000 

806.131.000 


Besides Government protection of national forests against fire, co-operation 
in fire protection on the forested watersheds of navigable streams is extended 
to individual State.®, under provisions of Federal law. In order to obtain 
this co-operation, the Stiite must provide by law for a system of forest- fire 
protection and must expend each year at least as much as the Federal 
Government in maintaining the system. The number of States now 
co-operating is 27. Altogether, 150 million acres are fairly well protected 
against forest fires under this law by the combined private. State, and 
Federal Appropriations, at an average cost of less than two cents per acre. 

The movement for national forestry has been followed by a widespread 
development of State forest activities. To-day, 33 States have forest 
departments, and practically all aho\/ recognition of the need for a State 
forest policy. Many States have established Forest Reserves which are 
administered independently. There are approximately 227 such State 
forests, with a total acreage of more than four million. Michigan has the 
greatest total number of forest reserves, but the acreage of the reserves in 
either Pennsylvania or New York exceeds that of any other State by a large 
margin. 
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The following are. the statistics of the metallic products of the United 
States in 1919 and 1920 (long tons, 2,240 lbs. ; short tons, 2,000 lbs.). 
The values are : For iron, at point of production ; for nickel and platinum, 
the values at New York City ; for copper, lead and zinc, the values are those of 
sales ; for quicksilver, the value at San Francisco. 


MetaUlc Products 

Quantity 

(1919) 

Value (1919) 

Quantity 

(1920) 

(Value ,1020) 

Pig-iron .... long tons 
Silver (commercial value) troy oz. 
Gold (value) ... ,, 

Copper .... pounds 

Reflned Lead . . . short tons 

Zinc .... ,, 

Quicksilver . . . flasks ^ 

Aluminium . . . pounds 

Tin (metallic equivalent) short tons 
Platinum . . . troy oz. 

Antimonial lead . . short tons 

Nickel .... „ 

30,128,060 

56,682,445 

2,918,62s 

1,286,419,329 

424,438 

452,272 

21,415 

‘ 60 
45,109 
13,874 
511 

Dollars 

775,046,236 

63,533,652 

60,333,400 

239,274,000 

44.990.000 

66.032.000 
1,938,560 

38.558.000 
78,600 

5,614,335 

1,618,968 

434,485 

35,683,234 

56,564,504 

2,395,017 

1,209,061,040 

476,849 

450,015 

13,070 

* 20 i 
41,544 
12,535 

Dollars 

1,137,026,882 

57,420,826 

49,509,400 

222,467,000 

76.296.000 

72.907.000 
1,041,166 

41.375.000 
20,100 

4.697,722 

1,963,265 

276,120 

Total value (including all others) 

- 

1,351,000^000 

- 

1,724,800,000 


1 Of 75 avoirdupois pounds net. 


The following are statistics of the principal non-metallic minerals for 
two years : — 


Non-Metallic Products 

Quantity 

(1919) 

Value (1919) 

^(1920^ ‘V'sJ'ie (1920) 

Bituminous coal . short tons 

Pennsylvania anthracite . long tons 
Stone . . . short tons 

Petroleum . . . barrelsi 

Natural Gas . 1000 cubic feet 

Cement .... barrel s3 
Salt . . , short tons 

Phosphate rock . , long tons 

Coke ... short tons 

Mineral waters . gallons sold 

Borates . . . .short tons 

Arsenious oxide . . pounds 

Total value (including all others) 

458.063.000 
78.668,751 
69,926,000 

377.719.000 

735.030.000 
86,141,488 

6,882,902 

2,271,983 

44,798,542 

38,697,280 

06,146 

6,029 

Dollars 

1,170,000,000 

364,926,950 

93,600.000 

776.000. 000 

162.000. 000 
147,318,398 

27,074,694 
11,591,268 
b c 

4,880,186 

1,380,000 

1,181,684 

656.563.000 

79.500.000 

68.600.000 

443.402.000 

a 

96.944.000 
6,965,188 
4,103,982 

51.888.000 
40,000,000 

123,320 
11, 50^ 

Dollars 

1.950.000. 000 

a 

120.500.000 

1.360.000. 000 

a 

194.513.000 
30,539,168 
25,079,572 

b c 

6,000,000 

2,173,000 

2,021,856 

— 

3,257,900,000 

— 4,077,500,000 


1 Of 42 gallons. ^ 

2 0f876lb8.net. 

* Figures for 1920 not yet available. Estimate of value included in total value of 
non-metalllc products. 

b Not included in total value, 
c Figures not yet available. 

The total value of the mineral products in 1917 was 4,992,996,000 
dollars; in 1918, 6,540,000 dollars. 
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The total production of coal from 1807, the date of the earliest record, 
to the close of 1920 was 13,981,797,100 short tons. 

*The precious metals are mined mainly in California, "Colorado, Alaska, and 
Nevada for gold, and Montana, Utah, Nevada, Idaho, and Colorado for 
silver. The pr -duction of gold and silver in the United States from 1792 
to 1920 was as follows ; — 



Gold ! 

Silver 

Tear 

Quantity 

Valne 

Quantity 

Value 

1792rl847 . , . 
1848-1872 . . . 
1878-1920 . . . 

Ozs. troy 
1,187,170 
58,279,778 
138,445.00(5 

Dollars 

24,537,000 

1,204,750,000 

2,8(51,910,400 

Ozs. troy 
309,500 
118,568,200 
2,441,716,827 

Dollars 

404,500 

157,749,900 

1,924,298,406 

Total . . 

197,911,954 I 

4,091,197,400 

2,560,594,527 

2,082,462,806 


Precious stones are found in considerable varieties in the .United States 
the total production was valued in 1916 at 217,793 dollars, in 1917 at 
131,012 dollars, in 1918 at 106,523 dollars, in 1919 at 111,763 dollars, 
and in 19?0 at 107,600 dollars (estimated). The stones found are sapphires 
(in MontanR^fs turijuoise, tourmaline, garnets, beryl, agates, amethyst, ruby, 
topaz, &c. 


IV. Manufactures. 

The following table shows tlie condition of manufacturing industries in the 
United States as reported at each census from 1880 to 1919. The censuses 
of 1905, 1910, 1915, and 1919, unlike the earlier censuses, did not include 
hand and neighbourhood industries, but were confined to establishments con- 
ducted under the factory system or producing goods for the general market. 
The statistics for each census cover the preceding calendar year : — 


Census 

Number of 
Establish- 
ments 

1 

1 Capital 

t 

j Persons 

1 employed 

Value of 

products 

Cost of 
materials 

1880 1 
18901 
n»ooi 
11900 ‘4 
1905 2 
1010 8 1 
1915 2 I 
19192 

253 852 
355,415 
512,254 
207,582 
216,202 
270,082 
275,791 
289,768 

Dollars 

2.790.273.000 

6.525.156.000 

9.817.435.000 

8.978.825.000 
12,686,260.000 

18.490.749.000 

22.790.980.000 

45.015.959.000 

2,732,696 

4, 71 2,622 » 
5,706,166 4 
6,079,225 4 
5,990,072 4 
7,431,799 4 1 

8,000,654 4 
10,062,709 4 

i 

Dollars 

! 6,369,679,000 
9,872,437,000 

13.004.400.000 

I 11,411,121,000 

14.802.147.000 

20.767.646.000 

24.246.435.000 

62.910.202.000 

Dollars 

3.396.824.000 

5.162.044.000 - 

7.345.414.000 
: 6,577,614,000 

8.603.950.000 

12.195.019.000 

14.868.089.000 

37.671.369.000 


^ Including hand and neighbourhood industries. 

2 Excluding band UTid neighbourhood indr\|tries. 

8 Includes officers, Ann members, clerks and wage earners. 

4 Includes salaried officials, clerks, and wage earners ; does not include proprietors 
and firm members. 

The censuses of 1890, 1900, and 1905 cover Alaska ; the census of 1910 
covers Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto Rico ; the census of 1914 covers Continental 
United States. 

The census of manufactures for 1909 and 1914 (not including Alasklti 
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Hawaii, and Porto Rico) were confined to establishments under the factory 
system, to the exclusion of neighbourhood industries and hand trades such as 
custom ^ess-making,* tailoring, carpentering, grist and saw-milling. The 
census results were as follows : — 


Summary for 14 General Groups of Industries 


ja. 


Group 

1 

d 

Number of 
establish- 
ments 

Wage- 

earners. 

Average 

number 

Capital 

Cost of 
materials 

Value of 
products 


o 

Expressed in thousands of dollars 

All industries . 

n9i9 

a9i4 

11909 

289J08 

275,791 

268,491 

9,103,172 

7,036,337 

6,615,046 

Dollars 
45,01 ),959 
22,79 u,980 
18,428,270 

Dollars 
37,671, :i69 
14,368,089 
12,142,791 

Dollars 
62,910,202 
24,246,435 
, 20,672,052 

1 . Food and kindred 
products . 

/1014 

tl909 

50,317 

55,364 

496,284 

411,676 

2,174,387 

1,696,754 

3,828,512 

3,187,803 

4,816,709 

8,937,618 

2. Textiles and their 
products . 

n9U 

U909 

22,995 

21,723 

1,498,664 

1,438,446 

2,810,848 

2,458,463 

1,993,058 

1,745,516 

3,414,015 

3,060,199 

8. Iron and steel and 
their products . 

/1914 

11909 

17,719 

17,292 

1,001,058 

1,020,553 

4,281,998 

8,578,605 

1,762,31^ 

1,7v5,942 

8,223,144 

8,164,472 

4. Lumber and its 
lemanufacture 

nou 

11909 

42,030 

48,539 

833,529 

911,593 

1,723,456* 

1,570,549 

762,350 

717,833 

1,599,710 

1,583,274 

& Leather and its 
timshed pro- 

ducts. 

hou 

|1909 

6,758 

5,728 

307,060 

809,766 

743,347 

659,231 

753,135 

669,874 

1,104,696 

992,713 

6. Paper and print- 
ing . . • . 

/1914 

11909 

37,196 

34,828 

452,900 
415,990 i 

1,438,176 

1,133,618 

580,715 

451,239 

1,456,046 

1,179,286 

7. Liquors and be- 
verages . 

/1914 

11909 

7,562 

7,347 

88,152 

77,827 

1,015,715 

874,107 

246,188 

186,128 

772,080 

674,811 

8. Chemicals and 
allied products 

/1914 

11909 

12,374 

12,060 

299,569 
267, S61 

3,034,209 

2,167,425 

1,289,848 

931,045 

2,001,684 

1,526,699 

9. Stone, clay and 
glass products . 

/1914 

11909 

14,747 

16,168 

334,702 

842,827 

987,828 

857,761 

238,734 1 
183,792 

614,162 

631,737 

10. Metals and metal 
* products, other 
than iron and 
steel 

11. Tobacco manuf. . 

Il914 

|1909 

/19U 

(1909 

10,023 

8,783 

18,951 

15,822 

262,154 

249,607 

178,872 

166,810 

1,013,632 

867,405 

308,840 

246,660 

1,023,354 

892,066 

207,134 

177,186 

1,417 042 
1,240,410 

490,165 

416,695 

12. Vehicles for land 
transportation . 

/1014 

U909 

9,909 

6,562 

268,076 

202,719 

803,496 

521,457 

586,670 

806,537 

661,763 

13. Railroad repair 
shops 

/1914 

\1909 

2,011 1 
1,686! 

365,902 

804,592 

417,706 

277,216 

261,439 

214,581 

652,618 

487,668 

14. Miscellaneous in- 
dustries . 

J19U 

11909 

19,198 
16,589 ! 

504,465 
489,480 1 

2,047,842 

1,490,019 

835,139 

079,260 

1,860,418^ 


Of the food products manufactured in 1919 and 1914, the more imt 
portant (with the value of output) were 
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InduBtries 

Output value 


1919 ’ ! 

1914 


Dollars 

Dollars 

Beet sugar, &c. .... 
Butter, cheese and condensed milk 
Canning and preserving fruit. 

149,155,892 

62,605,210 

• 1,079,567,000' 

364,285,150 

vegetables, fish, and oysters 

674,793,000 

243,439,859 

Flour and grist milling 

2,052,860,000 

877,679,709 

Rice cleaning and polishing 
Slaughtering and meat-packing in- 

90,038,000 

23,039,294 

cluding sausage . . 

4,314,639,498 

1,673,978,930 


^ Includes, for 1919, 139 estchlishmonts, cngaj'cd primarily in other industries, which 
manufactured butter, cheese and similar commodities as subsidiary products. 


In the combined textile industries for the census years 1914 and 1909, the 
number of producing spindles at work was : — 


Year 

Cotton 

Silk 

Woollen 

Worsted 

Total 

1914 

1909 

31,705^3 
28,178,862 1 

2,100,012 

1,777,962 

• 

2,079,626 
2,166,824 , 

2,227,789 

1,752,806 

38,111,240 

33,866,064 


The number of power-looms at work for each of the years was : — 


- 

Carpets 
and rugs 

Cottons 

Silk 

goods 

Woollens 

Worsted 

goods 

Total 

1914 

1909 

9,821 

11,796 

677,920 

665,662 

85,058 

75,406 

28,866 ‘ 
33,148 

40,581 

89,476 

848,246 

826,478 


The value of the output of certain textile industries in 1919 and 1914 
was : — 


Nature of products 

1919 

1914 


Dollars 

Dollars 

Carpets and rugs .... 

123,116,000 

69,128,185 • 

Cotton goods 

2,195,568,000 

701,300,983 

Hosiery and knit goods 

718,140,000 

258,912,903 

254,011,257 

379,484,379 

Silk goods 

1 688,946,000 

Woollen and worsted goods 

1,053,040,000 


In 1914 there were 353 blast furnaces in active plants with a daily 
capacity of 109,426 tons ; in 1909, 388, with a daily capacity ol 101,44/ 
tons. In 1919 the output of pig-iron w^s 30,643,167 tons, value 785,960,400 
dollars ; in 1914 it was 23,269,731 tons, value 312,761,617 dollars. Bessemer, 
or modified Bessemer, steel plants in 1914 had 116 converters ; in 1909, 112 ; 
total daily capacity of ingots or direct castings, double turn, in 1914, 63,106 
tons ; in 1909, 49,005 tons. Open-hearth steel plants in 1914 had 864 basic 
and acid furnaces ; in 1909, 706 ; in 1904, 489 ; daily capacity of steel, in 
1914, 93,650 tons ; in 1909, 62,161 tons. The total value of products of the 
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steel works and rolling mills in 1919 was 2,814,179,000 dollarsi*; in 1914, 
918,664,566 dollars. .The value of output comprised : — • 


Products 

1919 

1914 

• 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Steel rails 

92,849,000 

64,009,918 

Iron and steel bars, 

393,079,000 

110,480.914 

Structural shapes, steel 

Iron and steel (skelp-flue) hoops, &c. 

151,970,000 

67,266,388 

220,029,000 

72,388,381 

Iron and steel plates (not armour) . 

614,607,000 

174,941,312 

Iron and steel armour plate gun forgings and 



ordnance .... . . 

55,699,600 

19,947,893 

Iron and steel rolled blooms, slabs, &c. . 

378,840,400 

1 127,707,094 

Direct steel castings ..... 

112,163,600 

44,733,698 

Steel ingots manufactured for consumption 


or sale 

Tons 

Tons 

Bessemer steel ingots ..... 

6,946,600 

6,176,867 

Acid open-hearth steel ingots 

968,200 

618,007 

Basic open-hearth steel ingots 

25,642,000 

16,933,420 

Crucible ingots 

64,300 

^ 72,766 

Electric and miscellaneous ingots 

287,:<«tr 

16,207 


The output of tin plates in 1919 was of the value of 166,846,100 dollars ; 
in 1914, 60,268,024 dollars. The output of terne plates in 1919 was of the 
value of 11,351,500 dollars ; in 1914, 6,012,321 dollars. 

Theoutput of sawed lumber in 1919 amounted to the value of 1,043,932,000 
dollars ; in 1914, to 684,479,859 dollars. The output of the leather, tanned, 
and curried industry, in 1919, was valued at 928,668,200 dollars ; in 1914, at 
367,201,706 dollars. The boot and shoe products manufactured in 1919 were 
v.alued at 1,152,016,000 dollars ; in 1914, at 501,760,468 dollars ; leather 
gloves and mittens, products, 1919, 46,841,633 dollars ; in 1914, 21,614,109 
dollars. 

The value of the output of paper and wood-pulp products in 1919 was 
789,548,000 dollars ; in 1914, 332,147,176 dollars. The value of the output 
of printing and publishing industries including bookbinding and blank books, 
engi’aving steel and copper plate, lithographing, book and job music, and 
newspapers and periodicals, in 1919, were valued at 966,920,000 dollars ; in 
1914, 901,634,801 dollars. 

The output of the chemical and allied industries for 1914 and 1919, 
comprised products to the values shown below : — 


Products 

I 1914 

1919 


Dollars 

Dol'.rs 

Chemicals (acids, &c.) 

183,151,613 

686,190,000 

Cotton seed products (crude) . • . 

166,036,437 

669,230,000 

Dye-stuffs and extracts . 

20,620,336 

64,063.000 

Explosives. 

41,482,970 

92,476,000 

Fertilisers 

153,196,162 

278,609,000 

Cas 

217,920,000 

328,861,000 

Paints and vaniishes . . . . 

146,623,891 

340.347,000 

Petroleum refining .... 

396,361,4(6 

1,632,884,000 
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The Tklue of output for 1919 and 1914 of the smelting and refining 
w<wks for copper, lead, zinc, was: copper, 19U» 444,0J21,968 dollars; 1919, 
632,897,000 dollars; lead, 1914, 171.678,687 dollars ; 1919, 192,666,000 
dollars ; zinc, 1914, 63,638,398 dollars ; 1919, 103,103,000 dollars. 

The following are some statistics of cotton : — 


Year ending 
June 30 

Production j 

Imports 1 

Domestic 

Exports 

Total 

Home Consumption 
(Domestic and 
Foreign Cotton) 

1880 

1900 

1910 

1915 

1919 

1920 

lbs. 

2,771,797,166 
4,757,062,942 
5,375,016,991 
7,814,9^3 689 
5,948,256,023 
6,349,620,693 

lbs. 

3,647,792 
67,398,621 
86,037,691 i 
185,204,679 
103.502,194 * 

345.314,126 

lbs, 

1,822,205,843 

8,100,688,188 

3,206,708.226 

4,403.578,499 

2,762,946,754 

3,543,743,437 

lbs. 

958,049,105 
1,722,496,812 
2,249,814.577 
3,582,989,407 
3,288,902 363 
8,151,100,332 


The values of cottons of domestic manufacture exported from the United 
States duriiig years ended June 30, were 4,071,882 dollars in 1876; 13,789,810 
dollars in 1895 ; 49,666,080 dollars in 1906 ; 71,973,497 dollars in 1916 ; 
232,206,666 dollars in 1919 ; 364,043,612 dollars in 1920 ; and 240,369,702 
dollars in*i9Zl>»v/» 

The development of the iron and steel industries since 1876 is shown by 
the following figures, supplied by the American Iron and Steel Institute : — 


Years 

Furnaces in 
blast at close 
of year 

Pig iron 
produced 

Pig ironi 
consumed 

Rails p 

Iron 

reduced 

Steel 

Steel ingots 
and castings 


Number 

Gross tons 

Gross tons 

Gross tons 

Gross tons 

Gross tons 

1876 

203 

2,023,738 

2,000,000 

447,901 

259,690 

389,799 

1896 

242 

9,446,308 

9,628,572 i 

6,810 

1,300,825 

6,114,834 

1906 

813 

22,992,380 

16,561,277 

318 

8,376,611 

20,023,947 

1915 

810 

29,916,213 

23,306,289 

— 

2,204,203 

32,151,036 

1918 

859 

80,054,644 

38,297,844 

1 — 

2,944,101 

44,462,432 

1919 

280 

1 31,015,367 

38,748.088 

— 

2,640,892 

34,671,232 

1920 

216 

86,925,987 

86,859,746 


2,203,848 



1 t'ignres compiled by Department of Commerce, as Iron and Steel Institute does not 
deal with figures for pig iron. 2 jfo data. 

The production of metal of various descriptions for 4 years was as 
follows : — 


- 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Foundry and forge . 

Bessemer .... 

Basic 

Malleable 

All other 

Tons 
6,673 965 
13,714,732 
17,671.862 
1,015,679 
546,278 i 

Tons 
5,639,192 
13,024,966 
18,646,174 
1,117,914 
726,398 I 

Tons 

5,188,044 

9,975,934 

14,494,131 

1,009,049 

848,206 

Tons 

6.275,830 

12,062,084 

16,737,722 

1,310,951 

639.400 

Total . . * 1 

38,621,216 i 

30,054,644 { 

31,015,864 i 

WEMSSm 


The production of tin plates and terne plates was in 1904, 468,203 tons 
(census); in 1916, 1,236,000 tons; in 1917, 1,612,146 tons; in 1918, 
1,473,939 tons ; in 1919, 1,150,898 tons ; and in 1920, 1,436,686 tons. 
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The total production of rolled iron and steel in 5 years is given (in gross 
tons) in the following table (official figures of the American Iron and Steel 
Institute, Philadelphia) : — 


Years 

Iron and 
steel rails 

Bars, hoops 
skelp, and 
shapes, etc. 

Wire rods 
Gross ^ons 

Plates and 
sheets, exc^x)! 
nail plate 

Nail plate 
Gross tons 

Total 

Gross tons 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 j 

1920 

2,854 518 
2,944,161 
2,540, "92 
2,203,843 

2 604,116 

18,523,057 

18,695,921 

17,235,027 

12,973,^79 

17,248,583 

3,618,746 

8,137,138 

2,562,390 

2,538,476 

3,136,9u7 

7,458,980 
8,267,616 
8,799,135 
■ 7,372,814 
9,337,680 j 

30.088 

22,8Q4 

18,810 

12,832 

20,577 

82,380,389 

83,067,700 

81,166,764 

25,101,544 

82,347,863 


The quantities of distilled spirits and of fermented liquors produced 
during the fiscal year 1919-20 and 1920-21 were : — 



1919-20 

1920-21 


1919-20 

1920-21 

Whisky 

Hum . 

Gin . 

High wines 
Alcohol 

Tax gallons 
231,705 
944,917 

Tax eallons 
758,375 
643,507 

Conunercial 
alcohol . 
Brandy 

Tax gallons 

7,931,363 

1,649,446 

Tax gallons 

1,680,792 

90,504,^07 

86,068,776 

Total iiroduction 


87,896,450 


Fermented liquors, 50.266,216 barrels in 1917-18 ; 27,712.648 barrels in 
1918-19 ; 9,231,280 barrels in 1919-20 ; and 9,220,188 barrels in 1920-21. 


V. Fisheries. 

The following table gives various statistics for the fishing industry in the 
United States : — 


Sections 

No. of 
Persons 
engaged; 

No. of 
Ve.sselfl 
einpIoA ed 

No. of 
Boats 
emproyed 

Capital 

Prod' 

'Cts 

invested 

Pounds 

Value 

New England States 
(1919) .... 

80,707 

978 

10,864 

Dollars 

40,597,097 

467,389,870 

Dollars 

19,838,667 

Middle Atlantic States 
(1908) .... 

04.163 

3,262 

27,218 

11,555,000 

660,280,000 

16,802,000 

South Atlantic States 
(1918) 

15,046 

261 

5,632 

7,423,971 

332.614,123 

6,343,616 

Gulf States (1918) . 

1 14,888 

533 

6,642 

1 6,037,869 

180,928,583 

6,510,810 

Pacific Coast States (1915) 

28,936 

1,088 

9,402 

24,026,172 

286,204,668 

9,300,672 

Mississippi River Divi- 
sion (1908) . 

11,731 

25 

8,489 

1,440.000 

148,284,000 

8,125,000 

Great Lakes (1917) 

9,221 

680 

8,354 

10,650,669 

103,769,223 

6,297,969 

Lake of the Woods and 
Rainy Lake (1917) 

195 

2 

82 

177, ^>10 

2,167,169 

118,008 

Alaska (1920) . 

27,482 


5,950 

70,980,221 

806,296,611 

12,000,000 

Total, various years \ 
(1008-1920) . . / 

192,429 

7,472 

" 77,133 

i 

173,298,199 

1 

2,437,869.037j 

78,841,782 


For the canning and preserving of fish, clams, oysters, and shtlnap ip 
the Unit»*d States (including Alaska) there were in 1919, according to the 
census reports, 619 establishments, the products of which for that year were 
valued at 121,604,000 dollars. 


2 K 2 
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• Commerce. 

The subjoined table gives the total value, in pounds sterling, of the im- 
ports and exports of domestic merchandise in years ended June 30 ; — 


Year 
(ended 
June 30) 

Imports of 
Merchandise 

Exports of 1 
Merchandise i 

1 

-j 

Year 
(ended 
June 30) 

Imports of 

1 Merchandise 

Exports of 
Merchandise 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1 * ' 

1 439,576,702 

631,871,037 
589,131,030 

£ 

860,696,577 

1,258,009,678 

1,183,942,274 

1919 

1920 

1921 

£ 

019,175,336 

1,047,670,423 

780,889,886 

£ 

1,689,861,621 

1,622,207,946 

1,277,127,755 


In the United States the values are fixed not according to average prices, but according to 
invoices or shipping papers, which the importers and exporters have to produce. Forimports 
the invoices are signed by an American Consul ; for exports the shipping paj)ers are signed 
by the exporter or agents at the port of shipment. The quantities and values are 
determined by declarations. 

The * most favoured nation ’ treatment in commerce between Great Britain and the 
United States was agreed to for 4 years by the treaty of 1815, was extended for 10 
years by the treaty of 1818, and indefinitely (subject to 12 months’ notice) by that of 1827. 


Imports and exports of gold and silver bullion and specie in years ended 
June 30 * 


Year j 


Imports 

_ I 


Exports 


Gold 

Silver ! 

Total i 

Gold 

Silver 

Total 

i 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 
1021 

Dollars 
977,170,026 
124,413,483 
62,303.783 
160,540,200 1 
046,189,948 

j Dollars Dollars 

35,003,503 1,012.179,589 i 
70,;- 28, 163 1 194,741,030 

I 78,625,200 i 141,188,999 
102,899,606 1 263.439,700 1 
1 50.482,031 ' 090,572,579 

Dollars 

291,921,225 

190,852,224 

110,675.635 

466,692,6«»0 

133,537,902 

Dollars 

78,279,931 

139.181,399 

301,174,550 

179,037,200 

52,536.171 

Dollars 

870,201,160 

330,033,023 

417,750,085 

645,029,860 

1 186,074.073 


The general imports and the domestic exports of United States produce 
are classified as follows for 2 years (January to December) : — 


Merchandise 

Imports i 

Exports 

1921 j 

1020 

1921 

1920 

Crude materials for uso in 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

manufacturing . 

863,084,747 

1,751,940,081 

984,025,577 

1,870,767,054 

Foodstuffs in crude condi- 


tion, and food animals . 

303,007,645 

677,626,948 

f,238, 138,941 

692,166,371 

917,090,828 

Foodstuffs partly or wholly 

manufactured 
Manufactures for furl her 

808,842,656 

660,708,875 

1,116,606,173 

uae in manufacturing . 
Manufactures ready for 

344.031,934 

802,456,330 i 

890,870,678 

068,496,878 

consumption , 

618,927,152 

876,725,060 j 

1,625,401,862 

8,204,867,759 

Miscellaneous , 

20.171,269 

81,694,121 j 

1 7,846,972 

11,768,129 

Total . 

2,509,026,408 

6,278,481.490 

1 4,379,023,780 

8,080.480,821 


1(601,806,0 ‘Of.) (1,055,096,2081.) 

: (875,804, 746f.) 

(1,616.096,1«4Z.) 
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Chief exports of domestic merchandise for the yearlanding June 30, 1921 


jft. 


1920-21 


Agricultural implements 
Aluminium ... 

Animals 

Brass, and manufactures of . 
Breadstuffs .... 
Cars, automobiles, and parts oij 
Oiieiaicals, drugs, dyes, and 
medicines .... 

Coal 

Coke 

Copper, and manufactures of 
Cotton, unmanufactured 
Cotton, manufactures of 
Electrical machinery and ap- 
pliances, except locomotives 
Explosives .... 
Fibres, vegetable, manufac- 
tures of ... . 

Pish 

Fruits and nuts 
Furs and fur skins 


Dollars 


51,0(14.8311 

4,107.0(f*i 

17,017,041 

13,.568,520: 

1,071,800,449; 

209,478.8401 

110,284,401| 

301,979,31.51 
8,424,5801 
91, 484, Oil! 
C00,l8(),18d| 
240,359,702! 

I 

119,221,9281 

46,359,507 

19,004,805 

19,207,574 

67,129,2851 

13,008,9731 


1920-21 


Dollars 


Glass and glassware 
Innia nibber, manufactures of 
Iron and steel, and manufac* 
tures of . . . 

Lead, and manufactures of 
Leather, and manufactures of 
Meat and dairy products 
Naval stores . 

Mineral oils . 

Vegetable oils 
Paiut.*», colours, and varni.shes 
Paper, and manufactures of 
Paraffin and paraffin wax 
Photographic goods 
Silk, and manufactures of 
Soap .... 
Sugar and molasses 
Tobacco .... 
Vegetables . . * . 

Wood, and manufactures of 
Wool, and manufactures of 


25,387,007 
69,566 572 
1,837,970,995 
4*241,875 
98 208,294 
403,858,571 
22,024,424 
535,560,369 
38,194,420 
20,883,851 
79,748,650 
20,518,912 
22,220,281 
16,976,409 
12,963,869 
43,739,487 
208,714,248 
24,899,302 
144,172,601 
^ 20,950,110 


The leading imports into the United States for the year ended June 30, 
1921 


1920-21 

Dollars 

j 1920-21 

1 

Dollars 

Animals 

27,785,334 

Iron and steel, and manufac- 


Articles, the growth, produce 

tures of . . . . 

44,280,077 

10,542,653 

and manufacture of the 


Lead, and manufactures of . 

United States returned 

77,608,488 

Leather, and manufactures of 

28,784,487 

Art works .... 

23,182,319 

Meat and dairy products 

58,291,792 

Breadstuffs .... 

134,112,144 

Nickel Ore and Matte . 

4,971,062 

Chemicals, drugs, dyes, and 

Oils ... . . 

138,861,622 

medicine .... 

156,086,377 

Paper, and manufactures of 

Cocoa, or cacao, crude 

•HO, 931, 397 

Precious, * and semi-precious 

98,757,056 

Coffee 

178,988,079 

stones, and imitations of . 

42.627,748 

Copper, and manufactures of . 

70, 267, '217 

Seeds 

64, 944,056 

Cotton, unmanufactured . 

97,550,215 

Silk, unmanufactured . 

190,820,202 

Cotton, manufactured 

57,024,841 

Silk, manufacture of 

55,848,206 

Fibres, vegetable, and textile 
grasses, unmanufactured 
Fibres, vegetable, and textile 

110,324,289 

Spices 

Spirits, malt liquors, and 

7,07L190 

wines 

6,073,776 

grasses, manufactures of . 

81,944,697 

Sugar and molasses 

666,480,640 

Fish . , ... 

1 84,401,394 

Tea 

17,694,694 

Fruits, including nuts . 

45,652,004 

Tin, In bars, blocks, or pigs . 

42,020,562 

Furs, and manufactures of 

' 105,989,907 

Tobacco, and manufactures of 

74,100,688 

Hides and Skins 

Vegetables .... 

22,714,681 

India - rubber, guttapercha, 


' Wood, and manufactures of . 

178,912,667 

and substitutes, crude 

118,400,109 

Wool, and manufactures of . 

79,186,061 


The customs duties collected on merchandise imported for consumption 
amounted in 1917-18 to 179,998,383 dollars, in 1918-19 to 184,457,867 
dollars, and in 1919-20 to 322,902,649 dollars. 
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Imports and exports by principal countries for years ending June 30 : — 


Countries 


Imports of Merohandise 
from 

Domestic and Foreign 
Exports to 



1920-21 

1919-20 

• 

1920-21 

1919-20 

Gran<l divisions : 


Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Buroi*e 


937,060,819 

1,179,400,699 

3,408,390,118 

4.8»»8.792,789 

North America 


1,207,459,970 

1,486,250,288 

1 646.016,440 
523,450,650 

1,634,193,861 

South Auiericji 


486,249,9x7 

860,944,300 

490,898,074 

Ama . 


81 >,445,M9 

1,368,669,105 

647,247,117 

798,216,708 

Oceania . 


153, 4 VI, 059 

157,891,783 

257,181,318 

198.229,089 

Africa 


64,871,770 

185,195,939 

134,029,208 

128,658,242 

Total . 

• • 

3,654,449,430 

5,238,352,114 

6,516,315,346 

8,108,988,663 

Principal countries ; 






Belgium . 


42,464,701 

29,748,468 

184,533,430 

317,112,688 

Denmark . 


17,129,151 

18,791,668 

63, 5,496 

125,170,679 

Fmnce 


14 9, 85], 756 

172,022,935 

432,567,397 

717,568,029 

202,176,019 

Germany . 


90,773,014 

45,085,975 

381,771,009 

Greece 


24,331,162 

22,229,915 

87,809.642 

48,672,778 

Italy 


59,096,544 

92,420,177 

302,140,168 

397,265,795 

Netherlands 


61,315,284 

100,635,422 

250,880,h59 

254,449,827 

Norway'^**^,^ 
Spain . 


18,849,358 

16,025,415 

57,918,929 

115,332,889 


32,154,658 

49,416,915 

118,568,994 

123,909,485 

Sweden 


27,921,089 

21,616,701 

76,615,673 

129,179,381 

Switzerland 

• -t 

46,7 >7,810 

40,394,211 

25,632,565 

1,326,377,917 

49,415,680 

United Kingdom 


827,786,474 

525,400,493 

2,151,115,428 

('auada 


529,355,180 

537,444,258 

789,051,031 

889,440,815 

Central America 


46,571,0V2 1 

58,‘^S1,95C 

73,450,523 

73,207,561 

Mexico 


154,99 <,154 ] 

168,278,606 

267,209,366 

143,788,047 

Cuba . 


420,399,940 

6 >5,571,828 

403,285,861 

395,700 649 

Argentina 


124,299,424 

257,783,114 

200,890,985 
128,746, 346 

167,146,548 

Brazil 


147, 520, ’*40 

281,217,794 

115,020,317 

Chile 


77,854,552 1 

112,637,825 

49,716 867 

44,290,085 

Uruguay . 


17,564,731 

52.118,859 

27,960,135 

27,805,629 

119,276,828 

China 


113,193,507 

226,887,848 

138,282.786 

92,549,584 

British India . 


121,800,392 

178,951,533 

79,148,036 

Dutch East indies 


141,603,676 

95,x01,266 

61,180,547 

45,647,245 

Japan 


253,210,035 

528,220,867 

189,181,551 

458,098,063 

Australia . 


31,461,017 

66,771,763 

120,985,720 

1 85,7X5,174 

Philippine Islands 


94, 363,* 26 

73.062,140 

85,925 044 

, 71,009,094 

British Soutli Aft-ica 

10,838,040 

36,513,929 

46,926,067 

48,698 871 

Egypt 

• 

20,437,350 

105.872,508 

29,118,857 

' 27,729,690 


The quantities and values of the wheat, wheat-flour, and maize imports 
into Great Britain from the United States were as follows in each oi five 
years according to Board of Trade returns : — 


Taar 

Wheat 

Wheat 

-Plonr 

Maize 


cwt. 

I ^ 

cwt. 

i. 

cwt. 


1916 

64,644,160 

45,996,492 

6.182,049 

4,396,727 

6.991,800 

8,869,996 

1917 

64,208,800 

40,811,774 

6,041,782 

10,147,423 

10,670,300 

8,869,578 

1918 1 

24,757,610 

22,674,274 

17,968,100 

24,029,322 

7,921,277 

7,878,616 

1919 

81,769,300 

3‘S901,414 

10,274,070 

14,923,818 

871, 7iK) 

681,799 

1920 

45,422,800 

69,838,106 

6,887,400 

10,872,260 

1,682,000 

1.460,918 
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Imports of ray cotton into Great Britain and Ireland : — 


- 

deie 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 , 

Quantity 1 . 

10,468,688 

11,862,413 

9,760,182 

13,707,407 

13,950,461 

Value . . £. 

1 60,585,766 

77,071,416 I 

s ! 

94,820,930 

125,483,730 

165,088,128 


Centals of 100 lbs. 

The following statement shows the values of other important imports 
into the United Kingdom from the United States for 2 years ; — 


- 

j 1920 

1919 ■ 

- 

1920 

191D 

F-ggs 

Bacon 

Hams 

Beef 

Lard 

Leather . 

: 553,211 

. ' 20,453,894 
. 1 2,598,627 
. ' 1,124,367 
. 10.379,361 

. 8,765,582 

£ 

2,205,092 
52,114,884 
15,264,876 : 
4,715,681 
15,928,266 
19,195,181 

Machinery 

Copper . 

Paraffin wax . 
Petroleum 

Tobacco . . . 1 

Fish 

£ 

14,780,583 
4,269,392 
i 3,544,250 
14,520,176 
27,564,299 
2,939,067 

£ 

12 974,750 
7,985,802 
2,497,991 
6,822,418 
82,796,214 
3,658,043 


Leading articles exported from the United Kingdom to the United 




Year 

Iron 

Cotton Goods 

1 

LinenvGoods | 

Woollen Goods 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1 

£ 

1915 

1,205,116 

8,882,262 

3,619,780 

3,348.506 

1916 

2,325,460 

6,419,446 

4,441,516 

2,072,091 

1917 

2,3<»2,372 

7,678,034 1 

4,676,505 

1,972,838 

1918 

1,835,321 

6,112,692 1 

3,507,748 

1,304,746 

1919 1 

2,209,719 

8,174,201 

1,905,363 

1,774,657 

1920 

3,761,867 

9,863,749 

6,130,645 

4,991,671 


The total trade between the United States and the United Kingdom for 
5 years in thousands of pounds sterling, was as follows : — 


- 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Imports from U. S. to U. K 

Exports to U. 3. from U. K 

£ ' 
376,329 
33,239 

£ 

615,851 

23,840 

£ 

641,663 

33,913 

£ 

563,326 

77,118 

£ 

275,189 

44,200 


Shipping and Navigation. 

The foreign commerce of the United States is at present largely carried on 
in American bottoms. The shipping belon^ng to the United States was classed 
as follows for 1921 : — Sailing vessels* (exclusive of canal boats and barges), 
3,673 of 1,294,293 tons; steam vessels, 8,321 of 15,370,000 tons; gas vessels, 
10,750 of 374,215 tons ; total (including canal boats and barges), 28,012 
vessels of 18,282,136 tons. 

Of vessels registered as engaged in the foreign trade and the whele 
fisheries, the aggregate was, in 1921, 11,081,690 tons, showing an increase of 
1,153,095 tons on 1920 ; while of vessels engaged in the coasung trade and 
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the cod and mackerel Gsheries the total in 1921 was 7,200,446 tons, or 
806,017 tons more than in the preceding year. 

•The shipping was distributed thus (June 30, 1921 ) 


Grand 

Divisions 


Atlantic &Golf 
Coasts . . . 
*acific Coast . 
s^oi-thern Lakes 
r estern Rivers 

Total, 1921 . 


iSailing Vessels 


' No. 


Gross 
Tons 

3,270‘ 885,198 
301; 272,992 
95, ISO, 074 
II 29 


13,673 1,294,293 


Steam Vessels 

Gas Vessels 

] 

Barges j 

No. j 

Gross 

Tons 

*No. 

Gross 

Tons 

t 

No. 

Gross 

Tons 

4,97Si 

9,813,594 

5,665 

206,540 

2,602 

905,517 

1,324 

2,919,794 

3,280 

184,536 

l,504i 

140,550 

1,432 

2,544,831 

876 

14,317 

458 

134,319 

587 

92,681 

929 

18,822 

1721 

10,788 

S,821 : 

J 

15,370,000 

10,750 

374,215 

4,826 

1 

1,191,169 

i 


Total 


Vo* I Gross 
Tons 


16,972 

6,409 

2,942 

1,689 




111, 862, 435 
3,4' 7,872 
2,839,514 
122,316 


1 1 11 eludes 442 canal boats of 51,569 gross tons. 

During the year ended June 30, 1921, there were built and documented : — 
Sailing vessels, 70 of 91,743 gross tons ; steam vessels, 451 of 2,030,420 gross 
tons ; gas vessels, 513 of 40,801 gross tons; canal boats, 23 of 3,278 gross 
tons ; and barges, 304 of 98,873 gross tons. 

The. total tonnage entered and cleared for years ending June 30, was : 


- 

1918 

1919 

1020 

Entered • 

American .... 
Foreign .... 

Tonnage 

19,283,530 

26,172,507 

Tonnage 

19,697,012 

25,259,605 

Tonnage 

26,242,380 

26,178,828 

Total 

45,456,037 

44,953,617 

52,420,658 

Cleared :~ 

American .... 
Foreign .... 

19,206,233 

26,807,749 

i 

i 21,326,734 

26,. 595, 996 

28,997,549 

27,074,832 

Total 

1 46,013,982 ; 

47,922,780 j 

56,072,381 


The tonnage entered and cleared in the foreign trade at the principal ports 
of the United States in the year ending December 31, 1920, was as follows : — 


Ports 

Entered 

Cleared 

Ports 

Entered 

Cleared 


Tons 

Tons 


Tons 

Tons 

Connecticut 

14,261 

13,672 

Mobile 

161,111 

226,168 

Georgia . 

236,339 

280,060 

New Orleans . 

2,039,578 

2,312,659 

Maine and New 

Sabine 

901,902 

1,139,044 

Hampshire . 

381,629 

400,041 

San Antonio . 

— 

— 

Maryland 

1,739,205 

2,283,067 

Alaska 

65,161 

67,101 

Massachusetts . 

1,162,602 

003,949 

8,960,354 

Hawaii 

328,243 

158,206 

New York 

8,844,527 

Los Angeles 

127,559 

115,078 

North Carolina . 

54,615 

81,064 

Oregon 

81,775 

122,447 

Philadelphia 

1,547,899 

1,712,765 

San Diego 

6,041 

6,969 

Porto Rico 

282,808 

273,702 

San Francisco . 

604,653 

561,968 

Rhode Island . 

South Carolina . 

73,108 

198,464 

64, .320 
164,188 

Washington 

Northern Border and 

2,052,788 

2,114,303 

Virginia . 

Florida 

2,848,526 
682 176 

8,998,431 

460,728 

Lake Ports . 

0,678,714 

6,657,746 

Galveston . 

887,199 

1.054,766 

Total . . 

64,104,035 

67,817,017 

1 
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The following table gives a summary by ports of the ’shipping entered 
and cleared in 1919 and 1920 : — 


i 

Entered 

Cleared 

i 

1 

Tonnage 

1919 

Tonnage 

19J0 

Tonnage 

1919 

Tonnage 

1920 

Atlantic ports . . ; 

Gulf ports . 

Mexican Border ports , 
Pacific porta . . . , 

Northern Lake ports . 

23,836.394 

7,560,800 

51,235 

5,126,834 

10,820,411 

38,449.174 

11,925,710 

45,827 

6,000,880 

12,572,497 

20,t*81,441 

8,599,560 

52,230 

5,217,313 

10,506,207 

86,267,705 
13,267,090 
. 38,346 
6,417,875 
12,836,601 

Total . . . ! 

46,701,074 

64,107,035 

51,256,651 

07,817,017 


According to nationality the vessels entered and cleared at United 
States ports in the calendar year, 1921, were as follows : — 


Flag 

Entered 

! 

Cleared 

1 

KJag 1 

Entered 

Cleared 

American . 

Tons 

32,119,103 

Tons !’ 
34,053,330 | 

Italian . j 

Japanese . . j 

Norwegian . 
Portngue.se . j 

Spanish . . \ 

Swedish . 1 

Urugna>an • . j 

Tons 

1,222,295 

1,423,715 

2,318,724 

^33,970 

855,498 

10,088 

Tons 

1,424,448 

1,395,481 

2,453,171 

66,222 

885,000 

383,087 

12,177 

Argentinian 
Austrian . 
Belgian 

Brazil . . | 

British 

Chile . 

Cui»an 

Danish 

Dutch . . . i 

French . i 

Greek . 

17,145 

312 

373,576 1 
147,401 ! 
21,734,872 j 
16,706 1 
67,536 
! 567,087 

1 905,968 

1,143,086 
374,700 ' 

19,240 j 
372 

, 420,290 

' 158,791 1 

22,539,685 i 
39.859 i 
80,034 I 
620,024 
1,149,109 I 

1 1,190,509 1 

430,382 i 

XUiiHl til ivl i 

Foreign . | 

31,984,932 

33,763,681 

American and j 
ForeiKn . , 

64 104,035 

! 07,817,017 


Internal Communications. 

Railway history in the United States commenced in the year 1828. 
According to Poor’s Railway Manual, the extent of railways in operation in 
1830 was 23 miles ; it rose to 52,922 miles in 1870; to 167, 191 miles in 1890. 
According to the Interstate Commeice Commission’s corresponding mileage, 
it was (year ended on June 30) in 1900, 198,964 ; in 1910, 249,992 ; m 1916, 
264,378 ; in 1916 (year ended December 31), 263,381 ; in 1917, 266,059 ; 
ill 1918, 264,233 ; in 1919, 263,707. The ordinary gauge is 4 ft, 8i in. 

The following table, based on the figures of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, shows some railway statistics for 4 years : — 




Miles of lino 

Railways having annual operating 
revenues above 1,000,000 dollars 

Year 

Mileage 

per 100 
square miles 
of land area 

per 10,000 
of the 
population 

Number of 
passengers 

Weight of freights 
in tons 

19161 

19171 

19181 

19191 

254,046 

268,626 

253.529 

253,152 

8*54 

8-63 

8 63 

8'51 

25*21 

24*82 

24.47 

24*11 

1,039,012,308 

1,006.6.38,474 

1,0^4,997,896 

1,177,320,454 

2,316,088,894 

2,270,086,053 

2,305,824,940 

2,043,229,775 


1 For year ended December 81. The Interstate Commerce Commission changed its 
year from the flacal to the calendar. 
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The total capital invested in railways (stock, funded and unfunded debt) 
on December 31, 1919, was 20,960,176,145 dollars, and the total amount 
paid in dividends and interest was 739,331,391 dollaA. The number of 
locomotives was 64,618. 

The telegraphs of the United States are largely in the hands of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, which had (December 31, 1920) 
246,214 miles of line, 1,449,710 mile| of wire, and 24,881 offices; the 
number of messages sent in 1912 (the latest available retuins) was estimated 
at 90,000,000, not including messages sent over leased wires or under railroad 
contracts; the receipts in 1920, 121,473,685 dollars : expenses 108,134,041 
dollars ; and profits (corporate and Federal), 13,339,644 dollars. 

The following table relates to the business of another important company ; 
the figures of the table do not represent the operations of one company, but 
the aggregation of the figures of many companies which go to make up the 
telephone system which is generally known as th« American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company ( ‘ Bell Telephone System ’) on January 1 of each year : — 


1918 


1910 


19‘20 ' 1921 


Number of central offices . . I 

Total miles of exchange service wire i 
Number owiie<l i . ' 

Total employees^ . . i 

Length of wire operated . miles | 

Number of exchange messages daily i 
Capital of Companies . aollars ! 
Revtuiue .... » 1 

Income 1 .... „ I 


5,676 

19,521,679 

7,031.530 

192,364 

22,610.487 

30,845,153 

505,403,777 

C) 

51,947,767 


5,742 I 5,731 5,702 

19,947,280 ' 20,643,490 i 21,604,468 

7,201.757 i 7,739,159 , 8,383,979 

187,458 209,860 i 231,316 

23,281,150 ! 24,162,999 ‘ 25,877,404 

30,001,146 ' 29,561,000*4 81,335,000 
513,017,040 512,121,868 511,498,407 
i -- 461,134,726 

51,957,565 ^ i 47,785,065 


1 In'duclirig private-line teleplioiios. 

2 Based on dull\ average messages for last five nionth.s of 1919, 

3 The Bell Telephone S.vstem was under Federal control during the last five months of 
1918, and a complete income statement for tlie properti^^s of the system was, therefore, not 
available for January 1, 1919. 

The postal business of the United States was as follows : — 


Fiscal Year 
ending 
June 80 

Pieces of Mail 
handled in 
Railway Mall 
Service 

Registered 
Cases and 
other 

single pieces 
in B.M.S. 

Rotary locked 
registered 
pouches 
and sacks 
handled 
in R.M.B. 

Total 

1919 

14,062,066.979 

83,172,682 

3,853,975 

15,049,093,636 

1920 

15,471,523,112 

93,107,220 

4,503,882 

16,569,184,214 

1921 

15,088,935,313 

83,971,127 

6,617,578 

16,179,424,018 


Money orders issued (1920-1921) : — 

Dollars 

Domestic. . . 144,342,27^ amounting to 1,305,369,801 

International . ♦ 1,344,121 ,, 24,398,542 


Total . . 145,686,396 „ 1,329,768,843 

There are (1921) 52,168 offices. The total expenditure of the depart- 
ment during the year 1920-1921 was 620,993,675 dollars ; total receipts, 
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463,491,274 dollars; postal funds lost by burglary, fire, bad debts, &c., 
16,289 dollars; excess of expenditure, 157,502,398 dollars, to which was 
added postal funds lost by burglary, fire, &c. • 

For the year epding June 30, 1921, mails were transported by rail on a 
length of 232,358 miles. The total liumber of employees in the railway mail 
service was 20,620, and the annual expenditure upon them was 42,236,991 
dollars. • 

On June 30, 1921, the postal savings deposits amounted to 152,889,903 
dollars, a loss of 4,886,419 dollars over the previous year. 

Currency and Credit. 

The monetary system is monometallic, and has been so since 1873, gold 
being the standard. 

The Act of February 28, 1878, commonly known as the Bland- Allison 
Act, required the purchase by the Secretary of the Treasury of silver bullion 
at the market price of silver of not less than 2,000,000 dollars or more than 
4,000,000 dollars worth per month, the same to bo coined as fast as so pur- 
chased into silver dollars. 378,166,793 silver dollars were coined under the 
Bland- Allison Act. The Act of July 14, 1890, known as the Sherman Act, 
required the purchase of 4,500,000 ounces of fine silver monthly, which was 
paid for in Treasury notes issued as the silver was purchas^eav.^,Tlje total 
amount of silver purchased under this Act from Augx^f* 13, 1890, to 
November 1, 1893, date of repeal of the purchasing clause, was 168,674,682 
five ounces, costing 155,931,002 dollars, the coifiage value of which was 
218,084,438 in silver dollars. From the bullion pur^ased under the Act of 
July 14, 1890, there were coined to December 31, 1901, 149,710,168 silver 
dollars. Under the Act of March 3, 1891 for re-coinage of trade dollars, 
6,078,472 silver dollars were coined, making a total of 532,955,428 standard 
silver dollars coined from March 1, 1878, to December 31, 1901. 

The following metallic and paper money was in the United States on 
December 1, 1921 : — 


Description of money 

in the United 
States 

In Treasury 

In Circulation 

Gold coin (including bullion in Treasury) . 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

3,646,125,101 

890,986,908 

948.891,7612 

Gold certificates i (law of March 3, 1868) . 




547,144,029 

Standard silver dollars .... 
Silver certificates (Bland Act, February 

354,662,378 

17,269,318 ! 

68,901,718 

28, ls78) .... . . 

— 



266,884,883 

Subsidiary silver 

Treasury notes (Sherman Act of July 14, 

272,828,801 

11,331,660 

261,497,301 

1890). 

U.8. notes (“Greenbacks** of 1862 and 


— 

1,546,984 

1863) 

846,681,016 

6,942,049 

839,73S967 

Federal reserve notes i . . . . 

2,698,676,810 

8,036,201 

2,895,249,086 

Federal Reserve Bank Notes , 

118.683,400 

2,135,199 : 

116 398,201 

National bank notes ^ 

749,807,097 

18,908,854 

780,398,248 

Total. . . . ’ 

8,085,813,668 

450,610,144 

5,078,710,668 


The Federal Reserve Banks and their agents hold against the issue of Federal Reserve 
Notes 1,2»1,899,I28 dollars of gold coin, 866,708,280 dollars of gold certificates, and 
800.890,46 i dollars of Federal Reserve Notes, making a total of 1,958,492,866 doUars. 


1 Includes own Federal Reserve Notes held by Federal Reserve Banks. 

* Includes 469..’165,702 dollars credited to Federal Reserve Banks in the Gold Settlement 
Fund deposited with the Treasurer of the ifnlted States. 
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The coinage of the United States mints in six calendar years was as 
follows, in dollars : — 


- 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Gold 

Silver 

Minor 

18,626 026 
8,880,800 
6.387,560 

1,001,400 

29,412,300 

6,118,089 

25,473,029 

1 5,972,662^ 

11,068,400 

9,709,100 

16,990.000 

25,057,270 

8,166,650 

10,570.000 

89,057,586 

1,155,310 

Total 

33,748,376 

30,531,789 

31,445,691 

20,777,500 

50,213,920 

100,782,846 


Banking. 

The note issue of each national bank is by law limited not to exceed the par 
value of United States interest-bearing bonds deposited with the Treasurer of 
the United States. The amount of the bonds thus ‘leposited was, on November 
1, 1921, 706,304,820 dollars, the amount of Federal Reserve Bank Notes secured 
ill the same manner was 106,790,400 dollars, and the amount of National 
Bank notes outstanding secured by lawful money on the same date was 
26,984,027 dollars. The aggiegate resources and liabilities of the national 
banks 8,154 in number, June 30, 1921, were : — 


Resources 

Dollars 

Liabilities 

Dollars 

Loans and discouSl^ . 

Government securities 

11,125,099,000 

Capital stock paid in 

Surplus fund and undivided 

1,273,880,000 

owne<i .... 

i!, 019, 497,000 

profits 

1,522,411,000 

Other bonds. Securities, Ac. 

2,005.584,000 

National Bank Notes out- 

Lawful reserve with 

standing .... 

704,147,000 

Federal reserve banks . 

1,040,206,000 

Net amounts duo to 

Net amounts due from 

National banks. 

i 699,795,000 

National banks 

756,861,000 

Net amounts due to other 

Cash in vault 

374,349,000 

banks, bankers, and trust 


Exchanges for clearing 

companies 

1,432,628,000 

house .... 

656,093,000 

Demand deposits 

8,709,825,000 

Other resonrcos . 

1,660,7.58,000 

Time deposits 

United States deposits 

3,695,800,000 

249,039,000 

Total . . . 1 

1 ',638,446,000 

Various .... 

1,351,005,000 

i 


Total 

19,638,446,000* 


1 Liabilities for re-discounts includinK those with Federal Reserve banks, not included. 


Resources and Liabilities (in thousands of dollars) of IState, Savings, Private Banks, 
and Loan and Trust Companies in the United States, including tlie Island Possessions, as 
shown by reports obtained by the Comptroller of the Currency for 1921 : — 


Resources 

18,875 

State 

Banks 

1 Savings Banks 

708 

Private 

Banks 

1,474 
Loan and 
Trust 
Companies 

Total 

1,921 

Stock 

623 

Mutual 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

D dlars 

Loans 

9,070,958 

429,687 

2,609,798 

104,285 

4,274,681 

16,689,209 

Overdrafts 

68.243 

361 

7 

727 

2,641 

71,897 

Bonds 

2,438,057 

57,777 

2,888,971 

! 29,861 

1,942,676 

7,356,842 

Duo from other banks 
Real esute, furni- 

845,1.58 

41,453 

^63,043 

16,878 

322,292 

1,388,819 

ture, Ac. 

Cheques and other 

385,349 

16,111 

67,871 

11,020 

216,036 

685,387 

cash items . 

69,094 

S7 

2,639 

576 

47,148 

119,444 

Cash on hand . 

846,589 

11,013 

87,429 

4,470 

172,717 

672,218 

Other resources 

975,656 

1,621 

60,463 

7,989 

1,204,101 

2,269,730 

Total 

14,109,099 

657,910 

6,040,121 

175,806 

8,181,092 

29,153,628 
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Liabilities 

18,875 

•state 

Banks 

Savings Banks 

' 

708 

Private 

Banks 

1,447 
Loan and 
Trust 
Comps Dies 

ToUl» 

1,921 

Stock 

623 

Mutual 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Liabilities. 

Dollars 

Dollar^ 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Capital stiock . 

1,003,045 

39,902 

— 

11,001 

515,633 

537,947 

1,630,081 

Surplus fund . 
Other undivided 

579,830 

19,210 

366,420 

12,369 

1,615,776 

profits . 

211,882 

9,216 

79,920 

1,956 

111,614 

10,277 

414,588 

Dividends unpaid . 

11,070 

49 

— 

24 

21,420 

Individual deposits . 
Postal savings de- 

10,798,718 

443,024 

5,575,142 

133,871 

5,720,549 

22,671,304 

posits . 

Du® to other banks 

8,020 

4 

39 

2 

24 

8,095 

and bankers . 

337,373 

393 

135 

1,342 

319,160 

658,403 

Other liabilities 

1,189,155 

46,112 

18,465 

14,141 

965,988 

2,238,861 

Total . 

14,199,090 

657,910 

6,040,121 

175,306 

8,181,092 

29,158,628 


There is no Central National Bank in the United States, but the Federal 
Reserve Act, adopted on December 23, 1913, set up a Federal Reserve Hank 
in each of the 12 districts into which the United States is divided for the 
pur])ose. The 12 Federal Reserve Banks, their paid-in (50 per cent, 

of the subscribed capital), and their surplus funds on November 23, 1921, are 
shown as follows : — * 




Paid-in 


■g 


Paid-in 


m 

Federal 
Reserve Bank 

Capital (in 
thousands 

Surplus 


Federal 
Reserve Bank 

Capital (in 
thousands 

Surplus 

ft 


of dollars) 


ft 


of dollars) 


1 

Boston . 

7,936 

16,342 

8 

St. Louis 

4,668 

9,114 

2 

■ New York . 

27,137 

8,721 

69,318 

9 

Minneapolis . 

8,663 

7,303 

3 

Philadelphia. 

i ) 7,564 

10 

Kansas City . 

4,662 

9,330 

4 

Cleveland 

11,122 

i 22.263 

11 

Dallas , 

4,206 

7,409 

7,118 

5 

6 1 

Richmond . 
Atlanta 

5,418 

4,174 

j 11,026 

1 8,708 

12 

San Francisco 

15,207 





7 1 

Chicago 

14,397 

30,536 


Total . 

103,216 

213,824 


Every National Bank is required to become a stockholder, to the extent 
of 6 per cent, of its capital and surplus (of which 60 per cent, must be paid 
in), in the Federal Reserve Bank of the district in which it is situated. 
State banks and Trust companies may also become member banks under 
certain conditions. On June 30, 1921, there were 8,160 National Banks 
members of the Federal Reserve System and 1,696 Member State Banks and 
Trust Companies giving a total of 9,746 member banks The largest district 
was Chicago with 1,427 member banks, the smallest Boston with 488 
members. 

The Federal Reserve Banks, except for open market purchases, do no 
banking business with the public, but only with their member banks. They 
may issue Federal Reserve notes against gold or commercial paper witn 
a minimum gold reserve of 40 per cent. The whole system is under the 
control of the Federal Reserve Board, composed of the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Controller of the Currency, both ex-officio, together with live other 
appointed members. 

The following is a statement of the combined resources and liabilities of 
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the 12 Federal Reserve Baqks on N^ember 28, 1921, and November 28, 
1920: 

♦ ‘ 


Resources 

November 23, 
1921 

November 26, 
1920 

Gold and gold certificates . . . . * . 

Gold settlenient’fund, P.R. Board .... 

Gold with foreign agencies 

1,000 dollars 
4f5,I0S 

425 883 

1,000 dollars 
182,647 
411,227 
70,210 

Total gold held by banks 

010,941 

664,084 

Gold with Federal Reserve Agents .... 
Gold redemption fund 

1,811.316 

112,972 

1,197,681 

162,181 

Total gold reserves 

2,835,229 

2,023,940 

Legal tender notes, silver, &c 

142,999 

171,364 

Total reserves 

2,978,228 

2,195,310 

Bills discounted ; 

Secured by Government obligations . . . i 

All other 

Bills bought in open market I 

467,163 

738.007 

69,397 

1,192,425 

1,542,975 

247,703 

Total b!TfHnfl!r>iw.nd . . .... 

1,274,567 

2,983,103 

U.8. bonds and notes . 

U.S. Certificates of indebtedness ; 

One-year certificates (Pittman Act) . 

All other 

32,486 

131,000 

37,834 

26,938 

259,376 

31,801 

Total earning assets 

1,476,887 

3,303,717 

Bank premises 

Uncollected items . . ..... 

6 percent. Redemption Fund against F.R. bank notes 
All other resources 

32.949 

644 393 

7,908 

18,732 

17,333 

708.281 

11,541 

8.307 

Total Resoiir^ es 

6,058,092 

6,244,489 

Liabilities 

Capital paid-in 

Surplus 

Reserved for Government franchise tax 

Deposits : 

Government | 

Member Bank— reserve account . . . . ! 

All other 

103,216 

218,824 

55,131 

32,155 

1,070,717 

25.625 

99,020 

164,746 

15,909 

1,711,774 

22,927 

Total deposits ........ 

1,728,497 

1,750,610 

F.E. notes in actual circulation 

P.B. bank notes in circulation— net liability 

Deferred availability items 

All other liabilities 

2,389,916 

74,765 

468,110 

24,633 

8,326,688 

214.610 

682,48*2 

107,634 

Total Liabilities . . . . 

5,058 092 

6,244,489 

Ratio of toti4 reserves to net deposit and F.R. note 

liabilities combined 

Ratio of gold reserve to F.R. notes in circulation after 
setting aside 33 per cent, against deposit liabilities. 

1 

72*8 per cent. 

90*3 „ „ 

44-4 per eeot.‘ 

48-0 „ 


1 Calculated on basis of net deposits and P.R notes in circulation. 
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Honey, Weights, and Measures. 

The dollar of 100 tenU is of the par value of 49*d2e2., or 4 *8666 dollar^ to 
the pound sterling. 

The monetary unit, in accordance with the monetary law of March 14, 
1900, is the gold dollar of 26*8 grains (or 1‘6718 gramme) *900 fine. The 
Government undertakes to maintain ^parity between gold and silver coin, and 
a fund of 150,000,000 dollars in gold has been established for the repayment 
of United States notes and Treasury notes in gold at sight. 

Gold coins in common use are 20. 10 and 5-dollar pieces called double 
eagles^ and half-eagles. The eagle weighs 258 grains or 16 71818 grammes 
•900 fine, and therefore contains 232*2 grains or 15 0464 grammes of fine gold. 

The silver dollar weighs 412*5 grains or 26*730 grammes *900 fine, and 
therefore contains 371 *25 grains or 24 *067 grammes of fine silver. Subsidhiry 
silver coins contain 347*22 grains of fine silver per dollar. 

British weights and measures are usually employed, but the old Win- 
chester gallon and bushel are used instead of the new or imperial standards. 
They are : — 

Wine Gallon = 0*83333 gallon. 

Ale Gallon = 1*01695 ,, 

Bushel , = 0*9692 imperial bushel. 

Instead of the British cwt. a Gentalj of 100 pounds, issuedw.*, the short 
ton contains 2,000 lbs. ; the long ton^ 2,240 lbs. 


Diplomatic Bepreseutatives. 

1. Of the United States in Great Britain. 

Ambassador. — The Hon. George Harvey. Appointed April 1921. 
Counsellors of Bmbassy. — J. Butler Wright and Post Wheeler. 

Secretaries. — Oliver B. Harriman, F. F. A. Pearson, and F. D. K. 
Le Clercq. 

Naval Attache, — Captain C. L. Hussey, U.3.N. 

Military Attachd. — Major Oscar N. Solbert, C. M.G., U.S.A. 

Treasury Attache. — S. E. Armstrong. 

Commercial Attachd. — Walter S. Tower. 

Consul-General (London). — Robert Peet Skinner. 

There are Consular representatives in Belfast, Birmingham, Bradford) 
Bristol, Cardiff, Dublin, Dundee, Dunfermline, Edinburgh, GlasgoWi 
Huddersfield, Hull, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle, Nottingham, 
Plymouth, Queenstown, Sheffield, Southampton, Swansea. 

2. Of Great Britain in the United States. 

Ambassador, — Rt. Hon. Sir .Auckland Geddes, K.C. B. (appointed 
March 2, 1920). 

Counsellor. — H. G. Chilton. 

Secretaries. — R. L. Craigle, M. IJ. Peterson, A. F. Yenken, M.C., and 
A. H. Hamilton-Gordon. 

Naval Attachd. — Captain Geoffrey Blake, D.S.O., R.N. 

Military Attachd. — Major-General H. K. Bethcll, C. B., C.M.G*, D.S.O. 
Air Attachd. — Air Commodore L. E. 0. Charlton, C.B., C.M.G., D.3.O. 
Commercial Coumellor.^S ohn Joyce Broderick. 

Gorrmereial Secretary^^H. 0. A. Carpenter and J. L. Wilson Goode. 
ConsuUGeneral at New York . — Henry Gloster Armstrong. 
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There are Consular representatives at all the important centres, in- 
cluding; Baltimore, Boston, Charleston (V.C.), Chicago, Galveston, New 
Orleans, Philadelphia, Portland (Oregon), New '^ork, San Francisco, 
Savannah, St. Louis, Portland (Maine), Kansas City, Washington, D.C., 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, and Providence. 


Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning the 
United States. 

1. Official Publications, 

Statistical Abstract of the United States. Washington. Annual. 

Tl»e oiflcial publications of the United States are in general issued by the Government 
Departments and Bureaus concerned : the Department of Agriculture, the General Land 
Office, the Census Bureau, tiic Dei>artrnent of Coininerce and Labor, the Treasury, the 
Department of the Interior, tije Geological Survey (Statistical De)>artnient), the Mint, the 
Comptroller of the Currency, tho Interstate Commerce Coinmis.sion, the Post Office, the 
Navy Department, tiie War De])artment, the Bureau of Education. 

Statistical Atlas of the United States. Published by Census Bureau. Washington, 
1915. 

Geography, Travel, Exploration. Descriptive Government Ptiblications, many illus- 
trated. Sold by the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 1914. 

Estimated Valuation of National Wealth, 1850-1912. (Department of Commerce. 
Bureau of Ce nsus.) Washington, 1915. 


2. Non-Official Publications. 

• 

American Labour Year-Book. New York. First issue, 1916. 

American Foreign Policy. Based upon Statements of Presidents and Secretaries of 
State ot the United States and of Publicists of the American Republics. Washington, 
1920. 

Abbott (L.\ America in the Making. New Haven and London, 1912. 

Adams (C. F.), The Monroe Doctrine. Boston, 1914. 

Adams (Henry), History of the United States of America. 9 vols. New York and 
London, 1891. 

Avsry (E. M.), A History of the United States and its People. Vols. 1-7. Cleveland 
and London, 1008 and 1912. 

American Statesmen Scries. About 38 vols. Boston, 1880-1907. 

Bacon (C. W ), The American Plan of Government. New York, 1910. 

Baedeker's United States with Excursions into Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, and Alaska 
4tli ed. Leipzig, 1900. 

Boncro/I (George), History of the United States, Newed. 6 vols. 8. London, 1882. 

Bassett (J. S ), A Short History of the United States. New York, 1913. 

Beard (Mary K.), A Short History of the American Labour Movement. New York, 

1021. 

Bingham (Hiram), The Monroe Doctrine : an Obsolete Shibboleth. London, 1913. 

Bolton (A. E.), and Marshall (T. M.), The Colonization of North America. London, 
1920. 

Brawley (B. G.), A Short History of tho American Negro. New York, 1913. 

Brown (James Scott), The United States of America; A Study of International Or- 
ganixatioii. Oxford, 1020. 

Bryee (Viscount), The American Commonwealth. 2 vols. New ed. London, 1911. 

Okanning (K.)f The United States of America, 1765-1865. London, 1896.— A History of 
tho United States, Vols. 1-6. New York, 1905-22.— Cfcanninj; (B.) and Hart (A.B.), 
Guido to the Study of American History. Boston, 1896. 

Cleveland (F. A.), Organised Democracy. « An Introduction to the Study of American 
Politics. New York and London, 1913. 

Collins (C. W.), The National Budget System. New York, 1919. 

Coman (Katharine). Economic Beginnings of the Far West. New York, 1912. 

Corwin (Edward S.), The President’s Control of Foreign Relations. Oxford, 1917. 

Croly (H.\ The New American Progressive Democracy. New York, 1916, 

Dewey (D. R.), Financial History of the United States. London, 1902. 

Dunlop (W ), A History of the Rise and Progress of the Arts of Design in the United 
States. New Edition by F. W. Bayley and Chas. B. Godspeed. Boston, 1918. 

Dunning (W. A.), The British Empire and the United States. London, 1914. 
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JSnoch (0. B.), Arafirica and England. London, 1021. 

B^chs of American History. 8 vols. Revised ed., 1905. 

d^BHouriullei de Co^ttant (Baron P.), Lea Etat^Unis d'Amerique. Faria, 1019i>« 
English Translation, ‘ America and her Problems.’ Nevr York, 1915. 

Evans (M. F.), Black and White in the Southern States. London, 1015. 

Paris (John T.), Seeing the Far West New York, 1920. 

Farrand (Max), The Framing of the Constitution of the United States. New Haven 
and London, 1918.— The Development of the United States. London, 1019. 

FUke (John), American Political Ideas.# 8. New York, 1886.— The Critical Period iif 
American History, 1788-1789. 8. London, 1888.— Civil Government in the United States 
8 . Boston, 1890. — The American Revolution. 2 vols. London, 1897. — Old Virginia and 
her Neighbours. 2 vols. London, 1897.— The Dutch and Quaker Colonies in America. 
London, 1899. — New France and New England. 2 vols. 1903. 

Foster (R.), Commentaries on the Constitution of the United States, Historical and 
Juridical. London. In progress. 

Graham (Stephen), Children of the Slaves. London, 1920. 

Ifart (A. B,), Actual Government as Applied under American Conditions. [In 
^Aiiierican Citizen’ Series]. London, 1903. — ^cial and Economic Forces in American 
Histoiy. Chicago and Cambridge, 1914. — The Monroe Doctrine. London, 1916. 

Hart (A. B), (editor), The American Nation: A History from Original Sources by 
Associated Scholars. 27 vols. New York, 1904-1908. — American History told by Contem- 
poraries. 4 vols. New York, 1897-1906. 

Haskin (F. J.), The American Government. Philadelphia and London, 1912. 
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London and New Haven, 1914. 

James (H. G.), Local Government in the United States. New York, 1921. 
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States. Washington, 1915 
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1916. 
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Poley (A.rthur P.), Federal Systems of the United States and the British Empire. 
London, 1918. „ „ , 

ftPoor (Henry V.), Manual of the Railroads of the United States. Annual, htew York. 

Porter (Kirk H.), A History of Suflrage in the United States. Chicago, 1919. 

Jteye$ (It ), The Two Americas. New York, 1914 
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STATES AND TERRITORIES 

• * 

For information as to State and Local Qove^'nment, see nnder United 
States, p, 469. 

See also under Instruction, Justice and Crime, Pauperism, Defence, 
Production and Industry » 


ALABAMA. 

Constitution and Government.— state of Alabama was admitted 
into the Union on December 14, 1819. The legislature consists of a Senate 
of 35 members and a House of Representatives of 106 members ; all the 
legislators being elected for four years. 

Governor, — Thomas E. Kilby, 1919-1923 (7,500 dollars). 

Secretary of State. — William P. Cobb. 

The State is divided into 67 counties. The State Capital is Montgomery. 

Area and Population. — Area 51,998 square miles, of Avhich 719 square 
miles is water. Census population Jan. 1, 1920, 2,348,174. 



Population 

Years 

White 

Coloured 

• Total 

Per Sq, 
Mile 

1800 

834,802 

078,489 

1,513,401 

29-5 

1900 

1,001,390 

827,807 

1,828,697 

35-7 

1910 

1,228.832 

008,282 

2,138,093 

41-7 

1020 

1.447,032 

001,142 

2,348,174 

15'8 


By sox and race the population in 1920 was thus distributed : — 


- 

White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

1 Indian 

1 Total 

Male . 

733,039 

439,779 

76 

1 211 

1,178,105 

Female 

713,993 

460,873 

9 

194 

1,176,069 

Total . 

1,447,032 

900,052 

85 

405 

2,348,174 


The foreign-born numbered 17,662, of whom 2,427 were German, 1,665 
English, 1,291 Irish, and 454 Scotch. The large cities (census popula- 
tion in 1920), Birmingham 178,270 ; Mobile, 60,777 ; Montgomery (capital), 
48,464. Of the total population in 1920, 217 per cent, was urban. 

Religion, Instruction and Charity.— Protestant churches arc in the 
ascendancy in the State. The order of strength of different religious bodies 
is ; Baptist, Methodist, Roman Catholic, Presb 3 rterian, Disciples or 
Christians. 

The 6,297 public elementary schools in 1920 had 2,042 male and 9,457 
female teachers, and 534,093 enrolled pupils; the 196 public high schools 
had 1,008 teachers and 34,201 pupils. In 1920 the 7 public normal schools 
had 139 teachers and 2, 402 pupils ; the 10 agricultural schools 49 teachers 
and 1,412 enrolled pupils. Totel expenditure on education (1920) 9,118,6^1 
dollars (excluding private and denominational schools). For superior and 

2 L 2 
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professional education there are various institutions, the most important 
(1819) being (for men and both sexes): — 


Founded 

Institutions 

Instructors 

Students 

1881 

University of Alabama (State) .... 

125 

1,800 

1869 

Southern University, Greensbeyo' (M.E.So.) 

12 ! 

103 

1872 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute .... 

80 1 

930 

1909 

Woman’s College of Alabama .... 

27 

282 

1880 

Tuskegee Normal & Industrial Inst. (Coloui-ed) 

200 1 

1,736 


Within the State are 48 benevolent institutions (hospitals, homes, 
orphanages, &c. ). On January 1, 1910, the number of paupers in alms- 
houses was 739, being 34 '6 per 100,000 of the population, and of prisoners 
in penal institutions, 3,687, being 172*4 per 100|000 of the population. 

Finance. — The revenue is derived partly from occupation taxes, but 
mostly from taxes on property of all kinds, the assessment being made 
at 60 per cent, of the cash value for State and county purposes by the 
county assessors on the sworn statements of the taxpayers. 

The receipts and disbursements in the year 1919, wore : — 


Dollars 

hand, Oct. 1, 1918 .... 273,062 

Receipts, 1918-19 ...... 12,686,004 


Total, 1919 • 12,959,056 

Disbursements, 1919 . . . . . . 12,702,744 


Balance, Sept. 30, 1919 256,312 


The bonded debt of the State in 1919 amounted to 16,861,702 dollars. 
The assessed value of real property and of personal property in 1919 was 
676,162,002 dollars. 

According to the Council of the Corporation of Foreign Bondholders, 
Alabama has a defaulted debt estimated at 30,000,000 dollars, but the State 
denies any liability for such estimated indebtedness, having legally adjudi- 
cated all clainas. The amount so claimed is made up of unauthorised 
charges, for which no lawful warrant ever existed. 

Production and Industry* — Alabama is largely an agricultural State ; 
the number of farms in 1920 was 256,099 ; the farm area was 19,576,866 acres, 
of which 9,893,407 acres were improved land ; the value of all farm property 
was 690,848,720 dollars. The chief crops are maize, 62,651,000 bushels 
in 1921; wheat, 210,000 bushels; oats, 6,776,000 bushels; potatoes, 

2.400.000 bushels. Other crops are hay and vegetables. Tobacco, 

1.600.000 pounds. Sugar cane is largely grown and 8,760,000 gallons of 
syrup were manufactured. On January 1, 1921, the live-stock comprised 

168.000 horses, 822,000 mules, 507,000 milch cows, 791,000 other cattle, 

128.000 sheep, and 1,881,000 swine.* In 1921 the area under cotton was 

2.352.000 acres ; the yield was 635,000 bales of cotton, valued at 

60.800.000 dollars. The wool clip for 1920 yielded 364,000 pounds. 

In 1914 there were 3,242 manufacturing establishments with capital 
amounting to 227,505,000 dollars, employing 78,717 wage-earners who 
earned 33,897,000 dollars, used raw material worth 107 411,000 dollars, 
and turned ont products valued at 178,978,000 dollars. The pig-iron 
output amounted to 2,302,962 tons in 1920; 14,910,714 tons of coal were 
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mined the same year ; other large industries being railway-car constmction, 
the manufacture of fartiliaers, of cotton-seed oil and cake, and of turpentine 
and resin. 

The chief port of Alabama is Mobile, through which there is a large trade. 
The exports comprise raw cotton (over 12,062,000 dollars annually), 
timber, lumber, &c. (0,800,000), cereals and flour (2,950,000), and lard 
(1,800,000), besides cattle, sheep and* other animals, nuts, hops, fruit, flax- 
seed and oil, sugar, tobacco, &c. The port is the outlet not only for products 
of Alabama, but for those of neighbouring States. The imports at Mobile 
are mostly from Mexico and consist largely of bananas, other tropical fruits, 
and sisal grass. The harbour channel is deepened to 22^ ft. 

The larger rivers in the State are navigable (except at low water) for 
several hundred miles ; the Alabama river for 400 miles. In 1918 the rail- 
ways within the State had a length of 5,412 miles, exclusive of 362 miles of 
electric railway. 

In 1916 there were 16 savings banks in the State with 229,000 depositors 
who had to their credit 13,311,009 dollars, making an average of 58 dollars to 
each depositor. 

BHHsh Vice-Consul at Mobile , — Thomas John McSwcany. 


Books of Reference. 

Reports of the various Bxeciitivc Departments of the State. 

The British Consular ReportS'for the consular district of New Orleans. London, annual. 
Brewer (W.), Alat>ama, her History, Resources, War Record, and Public Men. 
Montgomery, Ala., 1872. 

Flemingl^. L.), Civil War and Reconstruction in Alabama. NewYorkand London, 1905. 
Harper (R. M.), Rconornic Botany of Alabama. Montgomery, 1913. 

Owen(T. M.), Bibliograi»hy of Alabama. Washington, 1897. 

Pickett (A. J.), History of Alabama (Owen's Edition). Birmingham, Ala., 1900. 

Owen (T. M.), Alabama Official and Statistical Register. Montgomery, 1903, 1907, 1911, 
1913, 1915. —History of Alabama, and Dictionary of Alabama Biography, 1921. 


ARIZONA. 

Government. — Arizona was admitted into the Union as a Sovereign 
State on February 14, 1912. In the laws which the first State Legislature 
of Arizona enacted, the affairs of State government are placed under direct 
control of the people, who can at any time exercise the machinery of the 
Initiative, Referendum and the Recall. Among the amendments to the 
Constitution upon which the people voted in 1912 was one giving the State 
power to engage in industrial pursuits. 

The State Senate consists of 19 members, and the House of Representa- 
tives 35. The State is represented in the National Congress by one member 
of the lower house and two Senators. 

Governor , — Thomas E. Campbell, 1921-23 (6,500 dollars). 

Secretary of State , — Ernest R. Hall. 

The State capital is Phoenix (population in 1920, 29,063). Tucson had 
a population of 20,292 in 1920. The State is divided into 14 counties. 

Area^ Population and Instruction.— Area of ii3,8io square miles 
of which 146 square miles is water. The Indian reservations had area 
of 29,017 square miles in 1920, with a population of 42,400. Aocording 
to the 1920 census, population is 883,903. 
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The population in four census years was 


• 


Tears 

Population 

Per Sq. Mile 


Tears 

Population. | 

Per Sq. Mile 

1890 ' 

88,243 

0*8 

1 

1910 

204,354 

1*8 

1900 

122,931 

1*1 

j 

.1920 

334,162 

2*9 


In 1920 the population by race and sex was : — 



White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male ! 

159,345 

6.S50 

1,370 

17,028 

183,002 

Female 

132,101 

2,140 

349 

15,961 

160,560 

Total . . . .1 

201,449 1 

8,006 

1,719 

32,989 

334,162 


In 1920, 78,099 were foreign born, of whom 2,882 were English, 60,325 
Mexicans, 1,962 Canadians, and 1,516 Germans. Of the total population in 
1920, 35*2 per cent, was urban. 

The order of strength of religious bodies is : Roman Catholic, Latter-day 
Saints, ITflriiijufajjjin, Methodist, Congregationalists, 

School attendance is compulsory for children between the ages of 8 to 
16 years during the entirc^school term. Instruction is free for cliildrcn from 
6 to 21 years of age. The enrolled pupils in 1919-20 in the grade and high 
schools was 73,546, and there were 2,175 teachers. Two public normal 
schools at Tempe and Flagstaff had 685 students in the year 1919-20. Total 
expenditure for elementary and high schools 1919-20 was 6,339,288 dollars. 
The State University of Arizona, at Tucson, founded in 1891, had 107 
professors and 860 students in 1919-20. There is a State Agricultural School 
also at Tucson. 

Charity. — The state has reform and industrial schools and 11 penal 
and benevolent institutions. On January 1, 1910, the number of paupers 
in almshouses was 271, being 132‘6 per 100,000 of population, and of 
prisoners in penal institutions 645, being 315*6 per 100,000 of the popula- 
tion. There were 539 patients at the State Hospital for the Insane for the 
year ending June 30, 1920. 

Finance. — Revenues are derived mainly from the general property tax 
levied on all property not specially exempted. The revenue and expendi- 
ture in the year ending June 30, 1920, were : — 


Dollars 

Balance in hand July 1, 1919 .... 74,326 

Receipts, 1919-20 8,747,419 


Total ........ 8,821,745 

Disbursements, 1919-20 ..... 6,847,091 


Balance, June 30, 1920 . . . 1,974,654 


The bonded debt, June 80, 1920, amounted to 2,991,925 dollars. The 
net value of taxable real and personal property amounted to 884,455,682 
dollars for 1820. tr i j . . , 
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Production and Industry. — Arizona, with its dry climate, is not well 
suited for amcultur^, but along the watercourses and where irrigation* is 
used the soil is productive. In Maricopa County 80,000 acres of long staple 
Egyptian cotton is under cultivation. The wide pasture-lands in this State 
are favourable for the rearing of cattle and sheep. Several large reservoirs 
for the storage of water have been a||d are being constructed by the United 
States and State Government, notably the Roosevelt dam, which supplies 
water to the rich Salt River Valley District, of which Phoenix is the principal 
city. The Government completed the Yuma project, by which the waters of 
the lower Colorado River are brought to the Arizona side under the river by 
means of an inverted syphon. 

In 1920 Arizona contained 9,976 farms, of which 637 were Indian. 
There were 712,803 acres, ol impioved land. The most important crops were 
as follows Cotton, 40,000 bales ; wheat, 840,000 bushels ; corn, 1,016,000 
bushels ; barley, 928,000 bushels ; hay, 450,000 tons ; oats, 630,000 bushels ; 
beans, 68,000 bushels; and potatoes, 460,000 bushels. On January 1, 1921, 
there were 120,000 horses, 12,000 mules, 46,000 milk cows, and 1,100,000 
other cattle, 1,200,000 sheep, and 40,000 swine. The wool clip in 1920 
amounted to 5,970,000 pounds of wool. The national forests in the State 
have an area (1920) of 11,367,632 acres, and just recently the Grand 
Canyon has been made a National Park. 

The mining industries of the State are important. The yucpldfof gold, 
silver, copper, lead, and zinc from mines in Arizona in 1919 had a total value 
or about 108,707,000 dollars. The production *of gold was 4,281,000 
dollars. The mine output of silver in 1919 was 4,927,000 ounces, and the 
valuation 6,479,800 dollars. The mine output of copper 622,000,000 and 
the valuation was 98,296,000 dollars. The mine produ* tion of lead amounted 
to 10,100,000 pounds, and the value of it was 675,000 dollars. The output 
of recoverable zinc was about 1,717,000 in 1919, and the total valuation 
126,000 dollars. * 

The capital invested in manufacturing industries in the State in 1914 
amounted to 40,300,000 dollars ; the raw material used cost 39,283,000 
dollars, and the output was valued at 64,090,000 dollar^. By far the most 
important of the industries is copper smelting and refining, for which there 
were 8 establishments with a capital of 21,487,000 dollars, employing an 
average number of 3,129 wage-earners, using material costing 12,486,782 
dollars, and giving an output valued at 29,242,000 dollars. Other industries 
are car construction and repair by railway companies showing an output 
worth 2,394,000 dollars; lumber and timber working, and flour and gidst 
milling with an output of 1,082,000 dollars. 

The lower course of the Colorado river is the only navigable waterway 
of the State. In 1920 there were 2,477 miles of railroad, the principal 
lines being the Southern Pacific, the Santa F4 Pacific, and the Santa Fd 
Prescott and Phoenix. There are 67 miles of electric railway. 

In 1920 there were 3 savings banks in the State with 10,000 depositors, 
who had to their credit 3,916,624 dollars. 

• 

Books of Eeference. 

Tke Reports of the various Executive Departments of the State. 

Census Bulletins. Census of Manufacttires, 1910. Washington, 1913. 

Hamilton (P.), The Resources of Arizona* Arizona, 1881. 

Nohir (L. F.), The Shinnmo Quadrangle, Grand Canyon District, Arizona. (U.S. Geol. 
Surv., Bulletin 649.) Washington, 1914. 
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ARKANSAS. 

Governinoilt. — The state was admitted into the Union on June 15, 
1836. The General Assembly consists of a Senate of 36 members, 
elected for four years, partially renewed every two years, and a House of 
Representatives of 100 members elected for two years. The Sessions are 
biennial and limited to 60 days unless Extended by a tw'o-thirds vote of each 
House. Senators and Representatives must bo citizens, the former 25 years 
of age and the latter 21, and both must have resided in the State two years, 
and in the county or district one year next before election. The State is 
represented in Congress by two Senators and seven Representatives. 

Governor . — Thomas C. McRae (1921-23) (4,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State, — T. J. Terral. 

The State is divided into 75 counties. The State Capital is Little Rock. 

Area, Population, Instructlon.—Area 53,336 square miles (810 square 
miles being water). Census population on Jan. 1, 1920, 1,762,204. 


Years 

Population 

White 1 

Negro 

Total 

Per Sq. 
Mile 

8 3 
25*0 
30-0 
33-4 

1860 

1900 

1910 

1920 

324,191 
944,708 , 
1,131,858 
1,279,984 1 

111,259 

366,856 

442,891 

472,220 

435,450 

1,311,664 

1,574,449 

1,752,204 


1 Including Indians and Asiatics. 
In 1920 the population by birth and sex was : — 



White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Male 

Native. 

649,678 

Foreign. 

8,591 

236,895 

103 

61 

Female 

616.-404 

5,384 

235,825 

18 

45 

Total 

1,265,782 

13,975 

472,220 

121 

106 


Of the foreign born 5,979 were German. 

Little Rock (capital) had a population of 65,030 in 1920 ; Fort Smith, 
28,870; Pine Bluff, 19,280 ; Hot Springs, 11,695. Of the total population 
in 1920, 16*6 per cent, was urban. 

The most numerous religious bodies in the State are Baptist, Methodist, 
Roman Catholic, Disciples of Christ, and Presbyterian, in the order 
named. 

The State has a full public school system under which separate schools are 
provided for white and black children.* No child under 14 can be employed 
in a manufacturing establishment unless he attends school 12 weeks each 
year and can read and write English. 

In 1918 the public schools bad 12,008 teachers and 461,591 enrolled 
pupils ; 2 public normal schools had 42 teachers and 922 students. The 
University of Arkansas, founded in 1872 at Fayetteville, had, in 1918, 
136 professors and 641 students. There are a large Baptist college (Onachita 
College at Arkadelphia founded in 1886) with 81 professors and 858 students, 
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a Presbyterian college (Arkansas College* founded in 1872 at Batesrille) 
with 10 professors a<id 140 students, and a Methodist Episcopal college 
(Hendria College, founded in 1884 at Conway) with 12 professors and 220 
students. Philander Smith College, established in 1877, at Little Rock (for 
coloured students) had 14 professors and 108 men and 136 women students. 

Charity. — Within the State are* 27 benevolent institutions (hospitals, 
homes, &c.). On January 1, 1910, the number of paupers in almshouses 
was 634, being 83*9 per 100,000 of the population, and of prisoners in penal 
institutions 1,307, being 83 i)or 100,000 of the population. 

Finance* — The total receipts and expenditure for the year 1919 



Dollars. 

Balance in hand, April 1, 1918 

838,992 

Receipts, 1918-19 . 

. 6,346,282 

Total .... 

. 7,186,274 

Disbursements, 1918-19 . 

. 6,036,773 

Balance, March 31, 1919 . 

. 1,149,501 


The State debt on Juno 30, 1919, amounted to 2,266,410 dollars, consisting 
of 3 per cent, interest-bearing bonds. The assessed value of real and 
personal property (1919) was 553,485,082 dollars. According to the Council 
of the Corporation of Foreign Bondholders, the State has a defaulted debt 
estimated at about 8,700,000 dollars. 

Production and Industry. — Arkansas is an agricultural State, In 
1920 the total farm area was 17,566,353 acres, of which 9,238,893 was 
improved land. The value of all farm property was 924,395,483 dollars. In 
-the north maize (60,148,000 bushels in 1921), wheat (958,000 bushels), 
oats, potatoes, hay and forage crops are grown ; in the south, cotton and 
tobacco. For 1921 the cotton area was 2,572,000 acres, and the yield 

860.000 bales, valued at 69,230,000 dollars. In the north-west, fruits, 
especially apples and peaches, are grown. The cultivation of roses (for 
perfumes) is pursued locally. Live stock on January 1, 1921, comprised 

258.000 horses, 327,000 mules, 429,000 milch cow.s, 643,000 other cattle, 

191.000 sheep, and 1,459,000 swine. The wool clip in 1920 yielded 443,000 
pounds of wool. The national forests in Arkansas in 1920 had an area of 
915,649 acres. 

The State has a large coal area, 2,062,500 tons were mined in 1920. 
The State also produces manganese ores and lead, whetstones (from 
nevaculite), bauxite (for aluminium) ; the phosphate rock deposits are little 
worked. The quarries yield limestone, sandstone, granite, and slate, besides 
asphalt, mineral waters, and natural gas. 

Of the industries the cutting and working of timber is the most important 
(1,697 establishments), the State having a forest area of 26,600,000 acres. 
Arkansas, according to the census of manufactures of 1914, has 2,604 
manufacturing establishments employing 3,644 salaried officials, and 41,979 
wage-earners. Their united capital amounted to 77,162,000 dollars, the 
cost of materials used in a year to 44,907,000 dollars, and the value uf 
output in a year 83,941,000 dollars. Statistics of 6 leading industries are 
given in The Statesman's Year-Book for 1916, p. 490. 
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The foreign trade of the State is carried on through the port of New 
Orjpans, cotton and lumber transported down the Mississippi being the chief 
exports. In 1919 there were in the State 5,219 miles of railway and (in 
1920) 129 miles of electric railway. 

Books of Reference. 

The Reports of the various Executive Deii^rtmonts of the State. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Constitution and Government— California, though unexplored and 
practically unknown to Europeans, was from its discovery down to 1846 
politically associated with Mexico. On July 5, 1846, the American flag was 
hoisted at Monterey, and a proclamation was issued declaring California to 
be a portion of the United States, and on February 2, 1849, by the treaty 
of Guadalupe, the territory was formally ceded by Mexico to the United 
States, and was admitted to the Union September 9, 1850. 

The State I^egislature is composed of the Senate of forty members, 
elected for terms of four years — hal f the number being elected each two years — 
and the Assembly, eighty members, elected for two years. Regular sessions 
are held J^wo years. 

The qualificaTftns for eligibility to the Senate or Assembly are citizenship or 
the State for three years and residence in the district for one year. 

California is represented in Congress by 2 Senators and 11 Kepreseiitalives. 

Governor.— William D, Stephens, 1919-23 (10,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State,— ¥, 0. Jordan. 

California is divided into fifty-eight counties, one of which — San 
Francisco — has a combined county and city government. In each county 
government the legislative authority is vested in a board of five members 
elected from districts. The seat of the State Government is at Sacramento. 

Area and Population.— Area 153,297 square miles (2,645 square 
miles being water). Population on Jan. 1, 1920, 3,426,861. 

The population at the date of each of the Federal censuses was as follows : 


Years 

White 1 

Coloured 

Total 

Per Sq. 
Mile 

1870 

555,975 

4,272 

660,247 

3-6 

1900 

1,474,008 

11,046 

1,485,053 

9*5 

1910 

2,355,904 

21,645 

2,377,649 

15*3 

1920 

3,388,098 

38,763 

3,426,861 

22*0 


1 Including Indians and Asiatics. 


In 1920 the population by sex and race was : — 



White 

Negro • 

Chinese 

Japanese 

Indian 

Male 

Female 

1,710,223 

1,654,4C8 

19,837 

18,926 

24,230 

4,582 

46,414 

26,638 

i 

9.085 

8,275 

Total 

8,264,711 

38,763 

28,812 

71,962 

17,860 
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Of the total population in 1920, 1,818,591 were males, and 1,613,270 
were females ; and 68i*0 per cent was urban. • 

There are about 25 Indian reservations in the State, their total area 
(1920) being 677 square miles, with a population of 16,241. 

Three-fourths of the population of California are of American birth. 
Of the 681,662 persons of foreign ^irth in 1920, 67,180 were German, 
45,808 Irish, 58,572 English, 16,597 Scotch, 59,556 Canadian, 20,387 
French, 88,502 Italian, and 31,925 Swedish, with a sprinkling of Portuguese, 
Swiss, Russians, and Armenians. 

According to the census of 1920 the population of the larger cities was : 
San Francisco, 506,676; Los Angeles, 576,673 ; Oakland, 216,861; San 
Diego, 74,683 ; Sacramento, 65,857 ; Berkeley, 65,886 ; Fresno, 45,086 ; 
Pasadena, 45,354. In 1920 the death-rate \Yas 13 5 per 1,000 ; the birth- 
rate, 19*3 ; and the marriage-rate, 13*4. 


Religion and Instruction. — In the matter of religious association all 
churches are represented in California, the Roman Catholic being much 
stronger than any other single church ; next are Methodists, Presbyterians, 
Baptists, and Congregationalists. 

Education is compulsory for children 8-16 years of age for at least five 
months in the year. In the 3,473 State elementary schools there were, in 
1919-20, 500,357 enrolled pupils (267,569 boj’^s and 242,788 girls), with 
15,319 teachers. In 1919-20, the 318 public high schools had 6,026 teachers 
and 162,650 pupils (77,283 boys and 85,367 girls) ; 7 State normal schools 
had 205 teachers and 2,198 students. Jn 1919-20, 32,944 pupils 
(16,441 boys and 16,503 gith), with 756 teachers, were enrolled in the 
public kindergartens. The total expenditure for education was (1920) 
54,228,090 dollars. 

There are in California two great universities— the State University, or 
University of California, at Berkeley (established in 1868) and Leland 
Stanford Junior University. The former comprises the colleges of letters 
and science, commerce, mechanics, mining, civil engineering, chemistry and 
agriculture, as well as the Lick Astronomical Department. In 1921 the 
University had at Berkeley 486 professors and teachers with 9,609 students. 
Leland Stanford Junior University near Palo Alto was chartered in 1885, and 
opened its doors to students in 1891. An endowment, now amounting to 
about 22, 000, 000 dollars in interest-bearing funds, besides large landed estates, 
was given by Mr. and Mrs Leland Stanford in memory of their son. In 
1921 it had 347 professors and teachers and 2,711 students. The University 
of Southern California at Los Angeles (Moth. Episcopal) had 113 in- 
structors and 2,187 students (1921). There are several other prosperous 
colleges in the State. 

California is the only State in the American Union having a compre- 
hensive library system, at the head ,of which stands the State Library at 
Sacramento with about 276,000 volumes (including the Sutro Branch at 
San Francisco). 


Charity.— In the state there are 168 benevolent institutions. On 
June 80,. 1918, the number of paupers in almshouses was 6,904. On 
June 80, 1921, there were 2,905 prisoners in the state penal institutions. 
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Finance) Defence.— For the fiscal year ending June SO, 1921, the 
regeipts and disbursements of all State funds was as follows : — 


Cash on hand, July 1, 1920 
Receipts, 1920-21 . 


DolJars 

9,485.880 

68,527,870 


Total . 

Disbursements, 1920-21 


78,013,750 

05,698,616 


Cash in hand, June 30, 1921 


12,415,240 


The assessed value of taxable property on June 30, 1921, was 4,929,479,-608 
dollars. The net bonded debt amounted to 54,800,600 dollars on June 30, 
1921. 

The Mare Island Navy Yard, the most important of the Federal naval 
establishments on the Pacific coast, is situated in California about 25 miles 
north of San Francisco, and there are United States Army posts at San 
Francisco, Benicia, Monterey, and San Diego. 

Agriculture and Forestry, —At the date of the Federal census 
(1920) tlfete were 117,670 farms, comprising 29,306,067 acres, of which 
11,878,339 acres were improved. The value of farms was 3,431,021,861 
dollars, and the value the annual product 587,600,691 dollars. Total 
forest area (1920) is 18,891,161 acres. California is the only State in which 
the best European varieties of grapes are successfully cultivated, and this 
gives great importance to the wine product, but owing to the prohibition law 
the latter must soon be discontinued. Extending seven hundred miles 
from north to south, and being intersected by several ranges of mountains, 
California has almost every variety of climate, from the very wet to the very 
dry, and from the temperate to the semi-tropical. Irrigation is extensively 
practised, being necessary in the more arid districts and beneficial in a 
larger area. 

The wheat industry has declined in relative importance, while horticulture 
has made rapid strides. The cereal crops in 1921 were maize, 4,060,000 
bushels ; wheat, 8,355,000 bushels ; oats, 3,780,000 bushels ; barley, 

29.700.000 bushels. Apples, pears, peaches, figs, apricots, plums, CTapes, 
oranges, lemons,* and other fruits are grown in vast quantities. Olives, 
honey, hops, walnuts, and almonds are also largely produced. 

On January 1, 1921, the farm animals were 380,000 horses, 57,000 mules, 

677.000 milch cows, 1,683,000 other cattle, 2,950,000 sheep, and 930,000 
swine. The wool clip (1920) produced 13,166,000 pounds of wool. There 
are 9 ostrich famis in the State. 

Mining, Manufactures, etc. — Gold was first discovered in 1848. 
In 1920 the gold output was valued at 14,311,043 dollars, and the silver 
output valued at 1,244,464 dollars. Other mineral products were (1920) 
copper, 12,947,299 pounds (2,382,803 dollars), and 4,903,738 pounds of 
lead (392,800 dollars) ; quicksilver, 10,287 flasks (of 75 pounds net), valued 
at 775,527 dollars. California produces more petroleum than any other 
State of the Union, with the exception of Oklahoma ; in 1920 the 
output reached 103,377,361 barrels, valued at 178,394,937 dollars. Granite 
and stone, Ac., were valued at 7,299,289 dollats ; Portland cement ( 6 , 709,160 
barrels), valued at 14,962,945 dollars. From California comes all Of the borax 
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produced in the United States. The output in 1920 was 127,065 short tons, 
valued at 2,794,205 dollars. The State also produced pyrite, 146,001 short 
tons (6J{0,581 dollars^ ; salt, 280,638 tons (972,648 dollars) ; mineral waters, 
2,891,791 gallons (421,643 dollars); magnesite, 83,695 short tons, value 
1,033,491 dollars. Bismuth, asbestos, manganese, lithium, tungsten, chro- 
mium, infusorial earth, ochre, and a great variety of precious stones are found 
in the State. In 1920 there were 4o different mineral substances, exclusive 
of a segregation of the various stones grouped under Gems. The value of 
all the minerals produced in 1919 was 196,473,660 dollars; in 1920, 
242,099,667 dollars. 

In California in 1914 there were 10,067 manufacturing establishments with 
an aggregate capital of 736, 105,000 dollars, employing 26,637 salaried officials 
and 139,481 wage'Carners, using materials costing 447,475,000 dollars, and 
giving an output worth 712,801,000 dollars. Statistics of the more important 
industries are given in The Statesman's Ybak-Book for 1916, p. 494. 

The coast and river fisheries are important, giving employment to 5,000 
persons. A year’s catch is thirty to forty million pounds, worth about 
4,000,000 dollars. Salmon is the most valuable variety of fish taken, but as 
many as one hundred and thirty different varieties of fish are found in the 
markets of San Francisco. 

Commerce and Transportation. — The chief commercialr port of 
California is San Francisco, througli which in 1920 the imports amounted 
to the value of 211,928,222 dollars, and the exporj:s to 225,827,836 dollars. 

Railways have been built in California to the extent of 8,365 miles (1919) 
for steam roads and about 3,322 miles (1920) for electric railways. San 
Francisco is now the terminus of three trans-continental railways. 

In September, 1921, there were 103 savings banks in the State, and 
236 savings departments of departmental banks with 1,590,346 depositors 
who had to their credit 898,871,966 dollars, being an average of 
665 dollars to each depositor. 

British ComuUQeneral at San Francisco, — H. B. Livingston. 

There are British Vice-Consuls at San Francisco, Los Angeles, and San 
Diego. 


Books of Reference. 

Reports of the various departments of State Government. California Blue Book. 
Sacramento. 

Statistical Reports of the California State Board of Agriculture, Sacramento. 

Reports of the Chamber of Commerce of San Francisco. San Francisco. 

Atherton (Gertrude), California : an Intimate History. London, 1914. 

Amtin (Mai-y) and Palmer (Sutton), California : the Land of the Sun. London, 1914. 
Chapman (C. B.)i The Founding of Spanish California, New York, 1913, 

Chase (J. Smeaton). California Coast Trails. London, 1913. 

Cowan (R. E.), A Bibliography of the History of California, San Francisco, 1914. 
Drury (Aubrey and Wells), California Tourist Guide and Handbook, Berkeley, 1918. 
Hittell (T. H.), History of California, Francisco, 1885-95. 

Johnson (A. T.), California. An Englishman’s Impressions of the Golden State. 
London, 1913. 

Biehman (1. B.), California Under Spain and Mexico. New York, 1911. 

Boyce (.T ), California. [In ‘ American Commonwealth’ Series.] Boston, 1883. 
Saunders (C. P.), Under the Sky In California. London, 1914. 

Wood (Ruth K.;, The Tourlata* California. New York, 1914. 
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COLOEADO. 

* G0V6rilineilt. — The state was admitted into tlfs Union on Aug. 1, 
1876. The General Assembly consists of a Senate of 36 members 
elected for four years, one-half retiring every two years, and of a House of 
Representatives of 65 members elected for two years. Sessions are biennial. 
Eligible to either House are all citize?as of the United States male and 
female 25 years of age and 12 months resident in the district for which 
they seek election. Qualified as electors are all persons male and female 
(except criminals and insane) 21 years of age who are citizens of the United 
States, and have resided in the State for 12 months immediately preceding 
the election. 

Governor . — Oliver H. Shoiip, 1921-1923 (5,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — Carl S. Miliiken, 1921-1923. 

The State sends to the Federal Congress two Senators and 4 Represen- 
tatives. 

The State is divided into 63 counties. The State Capital is Denver. 

Area -and Population. — Area 103,948 square miles, of which 290 
square miles is water. Indian reservations in 1920 covered an area of 618 
sq. miles, with a population of 796. Census population on Jan. 1, 1920, 
039,629. - 


Years | 

i White 1 1 

Negro 

Total 

Per Sq. 
Mile 

1860 

1 34,231 

46 

34,277 

0-3 

1900 

j 531,130 

8,570 

539,700 

5-2 

1910 

787,571 

11,463 1 

799,024 

7-7 

1920 

1 

928,311 j 

11,318 

939,629 

9-0 


1 Including Asiatics and Indians. In 1020, 201 Chinese and 1,383 Indians. 


In 1920 the population by sex and race was : — 



j White , 

1 

j Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male 

1 1 

484,245 

1 

5,834 

1,918 

784 

492,781 

Female 

439,868 

5,484 

907 

649 

446,898 

Total .... 

924,103 

11,318 

i 2,826 

1,883 

939,629 


In 1920 the foreign-born population nmuloTed 116,954, of whom 9,684 
were English, 3,357 Scottish, 6,191 Irish, 11,992 German, 10,112 Swedish, 
7,621 Canadian. Denver, the capital, had a population in 1920 of 256,491, 
Pueblo, 43,060; Colorado Springs, 80,106^; Trinidad, 10,906 ; Boulder, 11,006. 
Of the total population in 1920, 48 ’2 per cent, was urban. 

Eeligion and Instruction. — Roman Catholics outnumber other 
denominations, Methodists and Presbyterians ranking next, then Baptists 
and Congegationalists. 

The public schools are under the general supervision of the Superintendent 
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of Public Instruction. In 1921 tiie 2,938 public elementary and the 262 
high schools had 8,647 teachers with 224,289 enrolled pupils. Public 
school teachers are tAined at the State Teachers’ College, which in 1921*22 
had 100 teachers and 2,000 students. Another State normal school has 
been established at Gunnison, having (in 1919) 38 teachers and 991 
students. Public School expenditure, ending June 30, 1921, 17,825,090 
dollars For superior education ther^ are several colleges. Colorado College, 
founded in 1874 at Colorado Springs, liad 72 professors and 595 students in 
1918-19 ; the University of Colorado, opened in 1877 at Boulder, had 249 
professors and 2,172 students. The University of Denver, founded by 
Territorial Charter in 1864, had 150 professors and teachers and 2,800 
students in 1921 ; the Chamberlin Observatory in University Park stands at 
an altitude of 5,280 feet above sea-level. There are also an Agricultural 
College, at Fort Collins, with 72 teachers and 855 students in the main 
College, and 958 in Secondary Institutions ,* and a School of Mines with 39 
teachers and 458 students in 1921. 

On January 1, 1916, the number of paupers in almshouses was 473, being 
49 ’8 per 100,000 of the population, and of prisoners in penal institutions 
1,356, being 142 '9 per 100,000 of the population. 

FinaucCi Defence, — The revenue and expenditure for tlie 2 years 
ending December 1, 1920, was as follows : — 

Dollars 

On hand December 1, 1918 .... 8,090,804 

Receipts in 1918-20 31,248,058 

Total Receipts 39,338,862 

Disbursements in 1918-20 28,973,531 

Balance Dec. 1, 1920 .... 10,365,331 

The State debt on November 30, 1920 was; 4,187,300 dollars. The 
assessment valuation for 1920 amounted to 1,590,267,667 dollars. 

The militia, called the National Guard, with its headquarters at Denver, 
consists of one regiment of Infantry, one troop of Cavalry, one battalion 
of Field Artillery, one company of Engineers and the headquarters and 
supply section of an engineering train. Signal outpost company ; authorised 
strength of 1920, 1,859 men, actual enlisted strength on November 1, 1919, 
63 officers and 1,153 men. 

Frodnction and Industry. — The number of farms in 1920 was 
59,934, with a total area of 24,462,000 acres, of which 7,744,757 acres were 
improved land. The value of all farm property in 1920 was 1,076,794,749 
dollars. By irrigation largo portions of the State have been brought under 
cultivation. The Federal Government is now carrying out two reclamation 
projects affecting 193,000 acres. The chief crops are wheat (23,239,000 bushels 
in 1921), oats (6,727,000), maize (15,079,000 bushels), barley, potatoes, and 
great quantities of hay. Fruit and vegetables are widely cultivated. Within 
the State stock-raising is older than husbandry; on January 1, 1921, the 
number of farm animals was : 408,000 horses, 30,000 mules, 272,000 milch 
cows; 1,220,000 other cattle, 1,973,000 sheep, 326,000 swine. The wool 
clip in 1920 yielded 1,221,000 pounds pf wool. The national forests in the 
State have an area (June 30, 1920) of 14,748,943 acres. 
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Colorado has great mining and smelting industries, coal (10,803,572 tons 
in 1920), and the ores of the precious metals being extensively worked. In 
1919 the value of the gold output was 9,736,400 dollars ; the silver output 
was 6,044,911 fine ounces; the copper output was 4,892,668 pounds. 
Portland cement, mica, tungsten, bismuth, graphite, rose quartz, and 
fluorspar are also produced. 

The manufactunng industries of Qplorado, according to the census of 
1919, employ a capital of 243,827,000 dollars; 2,631 establishments with 
86,266 wage-earners. They gave an output valued at 276,391,000 dollars 
in 1919. 

There are large works for the smelting and refining of metals (iron, lead, 
copper, zinc) ; the chief base metals refined are lead and zinc, but three- 
fourths of the value of the smelting products is for gold and silver. 

Denver is the centre of distribution for the live stock trafiio of the Rocky 
Mountain States. 

In 1920, there were in tlie State 5,406 miles of main-track railway, and 
in 1919, 487 miles of electric railways. 

On November 15, 1920, there were 258 State, savings and private banks 
with savings deposits amounting to 3,366,932,143 dollars. 

Books of Eeferonce. 

The K<fpT3i'ts of the various Executive Departments (State Treasurer, &c,). Denver. 

Reports of the U.S. Geological Survey. Annual. Washington. 

British Foreign Office Reports. The Consular Reports for Chicago contain much in- 
formation respecting Colorado^and Denver. Annual. London. 

Par»on$ (Eugene), Guide-book to Colorado. Boston, 1911. — Making of Colorado. 
Chicago, 1908. 

Smiley (J.), History of Denver. Denver. 

Stone (W. F.), History of Colorado. Chicago, 1928. 


CONNECTICUT. 

00V6rillU61lt. — Connecticut has been an organised commonwealth since 
1637. In 1639 a written constitution was adopted which, it is claimed, was 
the first in the history of the world formed by a social compact. This was 
confirmed by a charter from Charles II. in 1662, and replaced in 1818 by a 
State Constitution, framed that year by a constitutional convention. Con- 
necticut was one of the thirteen original States of the Union. 

The General Assembly consists of a Senate and a House of Represeii- 
Utives. All citizens (with necessary exceptions) 21 years of age, resident 
in the State for a year and in the towm for six months preceding 
the election, have the right of suffrage provided that they can read the 
Constitution in English. The Senate at present consists of 35 members, 
the House of Representatives of 258 members. Members of each House are 
elected for the term of two years, and each receives 300 dollars for that 
term and one mileage each way for each session, at the rate of 26 cents 
per mile. Legislative sessions are biennial. 

(?wrnor.— Everett J. Lake, 1921-23 (5,000 dollars). 

Secretary , — Donald J. Warner. 

The State is represented in the Federal Congress by two Senators and five 
Representatives. For local administration the State is divided into eight 
counties which are sub-divided into towns within which are cities and 
boroughs. The State Capital is Hartford. 
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Area« Fopalahoo, and Instruction.— Area 6,004 square mUes, of 
which 146 square miles is water area. Census population on Jan. 1, 19^, 
1,880,631. 


Tears 

White 1 

' Negro 

Total 

Per 8 q. 
Mile 

1840 

301,866 

8^122 

809,978 

64-3 


893,194 

16,226 


188*5 

1910 

1,099,682 

15,174 

1,114,766 

231*3 

1920 

1,859,685 

21,046 

1,880,631 

275 '9 


1 Including Asiatics and Indians. 
The population by sex and colour in 1920 was : — 


- 

White 

Negro 

All Others 

Total 

Male 

683,837 

10,778 

693 

696,308 

Female 

674,895 

10,268 

160 

685,323 

Total 

1,358,732 

21,046 

853 

1,380,631--^ 


In 1920 the foreign-born population numbered 376,613 of whom 22,708 
were English ; 7,487 Scottish ; 46,464 Irish ; 22,614 German ; 38,719 from 
Russia ; 17,697 Swedish ; 80,322 Italian. Of the total population in 1920 
67*8 per cent, was urban. 

The chief towns are New Haven (with census population on Jan 1, 1920), 
162,537 ; Hartford (capital), 138,036; Bridgeport, 143,655 ; Waterbury, 
91,715 ; New Britain, 59,316 ; Meriden, 29,867 ; New London, 25,688 ; 
Norwich, 22,304 ; Norwalk, 27,743 ; Stamford, 85,096 ; Danbu^, 22,325 ; 
Ansonia, 17,643 ; Middletown, 22,129; Greenwich, 22,123 ; Torrington, 
22,056. 

Of the religious bodies the most important in order of stren^h are the 
Roman Catholic, Congregationalist, Protestant Episcopal, Methodist, and 
Baptist. 

Elementary instruction is free for all children between the ages of 4 and 1 6 
years, and compulsory for all children between the ages of 7 and 16 years. 
In 1920 the 1,830 public elementary schools had 6,196 teachers with 230,963 
enrolled pupils. There were also 78 public high schools with 1,148 teachers 
and 27,426 pupils. The four normal schools had (1920) 42 teachers and 478 
pupils. In 1920, the 11 model schools had 101 teachers and 3,677 pupils. Total 
expenditure on education (1920) 16,560,550 dollars. Instruction in agri- 
culture and the mechanic arts is provided at the Connecticut Agricultural 
College founded at Storrs in 1881 with 71 professors and 354 students in 
1920-21 ; its work is supplemented by the Storrs Agricultural Experiment 
Station, and the Connecticut Agricultu^J Experiment Station located at New 
Haven. Yale University, New Haven, founded in 1701, had, in 1920-21, 
in all departments, 768 professors and teachers and 3,820 students. Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, founded in 1881, had, in 1920-21, 56 professors and 
teachers, and 556 students. Trinity College, Hartford, founded in 1^4, 
had (1920-21) 80 professors and teahhers, and 215 students. Connecticut; 
College for Women had (1920-21) 48 teachers and 858 students. 

Including private and ecclesiastical institutions, there were in the 

2 M 
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State on June 30, 1921, 119 benevolent establishments (exclusive of alms- 
h 9 U 8 es). On January 1, 1921, the number of paupers in 57 almshouses was 
1,443, being 332 per 10n,000 of the population, and^^of prisoners in penal 
institutions (June 30, 1920), 2,396. The cost of State paupers for the fiscal 
year ending June 80, 1921, was 113,486 dolors. 

Finance, Defence. — The total receipts and expenditure for the fiscal 
term of nine months ending June 30, 1921, were : — 


Dollars 

Cash balance, July 1, 1920 .... 876,196 

Revenue receipts, year ending June 30, 1921 . 17,248,834 

Temporary Loans 1,250,000 


Total . . . . . . . 19,374,030 

Disbursements, July 1, 1920 to June 30, 1921 . 19,288,022 


Balance, July 1, 1921 .... 86,008 


The assessed value of property in 1920 was 1,936,356,236 dollars. The 
State on July 1, 1921, had a funded debt to the value of 14,291,100 dollars. 

The National Guard consists of 139 officers and 2,822 enlisted men. The 
Connecticut State Guard has been disbanded. 

Production and Industry. — In 1920, the state had 22,665 farms 
with a total area of 1,898,980 acres, ot which 701,086 acres was improved 
land. Total value of all*farm property in 1920 was 226,991,617 dollars. In 
1921, besides other agricultural products, tobacco was produced to the amount 
of 45,074,000 pounds, the area under the crop having been 31,000 acres. On 
January 1, 1921, the State hnd 39,000 horses, 22,000 sheep, 78,000 pigs, 
117,000 milch cows, and 80,000 other cattle. 

The State has some mineral resources, producing iron ore, granite, trap- 
rock and limestone, clay products (bricks, tiles, pottery), crystalline quartz 
and infusorial earth are also w^orked in the State. 

According to the census of manufactures of 1919 there were in Con- 
necticut 4,878 manufacturing establishments with an aggregate capital 
amounting to 620,194,000 dollars, employing 25,112 salarica officials and on 
the average 226,264 wage-earners The cost of the raw material used annually 
was 288,611.000 dollars and the value of the output was 545,472,000 dollars. 

In 1919 there were 1,003 miles of railroad track in Connecticut, besides 
833 miles of electric street railway track (1920). 

The total amount of deposits in 80 savings banks on October 1, 1920, was 
420,375,581 dollars, nnd the depositors numbered 746,813 ; which is 562*89 
dollars to each depositor. 


Books of Eeference. 

The Reports of the various Executive Departments of the State. 

The Remster and Manual of Connecticut. Annual. Hartford. 

Connecticut Colonial Records, 1636-1776. 16 vols. 

Oomiecllrut State Records, 177S-1780. ^vols 

AndrMPM (0. M.). Tiie River Towns of Connecticut. Baltimore, 1889, 

Bacon (B.M.), Ih© Connecticut River. London and N«w York, 1906. 

Clark (G. L.), A History of Connecticut, its Peoples and Institutions. New York and 
London, 1914, , 

Hollister (G. H.), The History of Connecticut from the First Settlement of the Colony 
to the adoption of the present Constitution. 2 vols. New Haven, 1866. 

Johnston (A.), Connecticut. [In * American Commonwealths Series.] Boston, Mass. 
Loomis (Dwight) and CalHoan (J. Gilbert), Judicial and Civil History of Connecticut, 
Boston, 1695. 
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; ilfeat^CN* P«)m C)oQnectieut as a Corporate Colony. Lancaster, IdOd. 

Morgan ^orrest), Connecticut as a Colony and State. 4 vols. Hartford, 1904. 

Purcell (k, J.y Conneq^blcut in Transition. London, 1918. 

Sanford (B. B.), A History of Connecticut. Hartford, 1S89. 

Steiner (B 0.), History of Slavery in Oonnocticut. Baltimore, 1893.— History of 
Education in Connecticut. Washington, 1893. 

Trumbull (Ben^tamln), A Complete History of Connecticut. 2 vols. Kew London, 1898. 
Trumbull ( J. Hammond), Memorial History of Hartford County, Connecticut. 2 vols. 
Boston, 1886. » 


DELAWAEE. 

GoverniMIlt. — Delaware is one of the thirteen original States of the 
Union. The General Assembly consists of a Senate of 17 members 
elected for four years and a House of Eepresentatives of 35 members elected 
for two years. Senators must be 27 years of age, and Representatives 24 ; 
both must be citizens who have resided three years in the State, and one 
year in the electoral district immediately preceding the election. 

With necessary exceptions all citizens, registered as voters, who have 
resided in the State one year, in the county three months, and in the district 30 
days next preceding the election have the right to vote. But no person 
who shall attain the age of 21 after the year 1900 has the right to vote unless 
he is able to read English and to write his name ; United States soldTers and 
sailors merely stationed in the State are not considered resident, 

Delaware is represented in Congress by two Senators and one Representative. 

Governor . — William D. Denney, 1921-25. (4,000 dollars.) 

Secretary of State. ---Alden. R. Benson. 

The State capital is Dover (population 3,720 in 1915). Delaware is 
divided into three counties. 


Area, Population, Instruction.— Area 2,370 square miles, of which 
405 square miles is water. Census population on Jan. 1, 1920, 223,008. 


Years 

White 1 

Negro 

Total 

1 Per sq. mile 

1800 

49,852 

14,421 

84,273 

32*7 

1900 

154,038 

30,697 

184,735 

94*0 

1910 

171,141 

81,181 

202,322 

223,003 

103*0 

1920 

19^,662 

30,341 

113*6 


1 Including Indians and Asiatics. 
In 1920 the population by sex and colour was 


- 

White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

ToUl 

Male 

93,049 

15,65§ 

49 

2 

113,766 

Female • 

94,566 

14,680 

2 

— 

109,248 

Total 

192,616 

30,335 

51 1 

i ^ 

223,003 


The foreign-born (1920) numbered 19,810, of whom 2,895 were InsHi 
1,682 German, 1,497 English, and 4,136 Italian. 


2 M 2 
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The largest city in the State is Wilmington, with a census population 
0 ^ 110,168 in 1920. Other towns (1916), Dover, 3,720; Milford, 2,603, Of 
the total population in 1920, 54 *2 per cent, was urban. 

The most numerous denominations of the State are, Methodist, Roman 
Catholic, Presbyterian, Episcopalian, and Baptist. 

The State has free public schools and compulsory school attendance, 
separate schools beinff provided for white and coloured children. In 1918|p20, 
the 446 public schools had 961 teachers and 37,135 enrolled mipils. The 26 
high schools had 173 teachers and 3,045 pupils. Total expenaiture for school 
purposes, 1,738,884 dollars. The State has two normal schools, agri- 
cultural and mechanical colleges and at Newark, Delaware College, founded 
in 1834, having, in 1919, 52 professors and 296 students. , A college for 
coloured students at Dover has 6 professors and 136 students. 

Charity . — The State has a hospital and an industrial school for girls. 
It grants assistance to indigent soldiers and sailors, and to widows with 
children of school age, and contributes to institutions for the support and 
training of the deaf, dumb, and blind outside the State. An institution for 
the care of the feeble-minded is being erected in the State. 

In each county the sole charge of the poor and of almshouses is in the 
hands of trustees of the poor. They appoint the overseer of their almshouse, 
who mu^t provide employment for the inmates. County liability for support 
of paupers is determined by settlement, which is obtained in various ways 
(by the applicant having held public office for a year, having paid poor taxes 
for any two years, having paid a rent of at least 50 dollars for a year, &c. ). 
Parents and grand -parents are liable for support of pauper children, and 
vice versd. There is a penalty for bringing paupers into a county. 

Finance.—For the year ending January 13, 1921, the receipts and 
disbursements of the State General Fund were : — 


Dollars 

Cash in hand, January 12, 1920 . . 207,616 

Receipts 1920-21 . . ' . . 885,130 


Total 1,092,746 

Expenditure, 1920-21 . . . 992,890 


Cash in hand January 13, 1921 . 99,856 


On January 13, 1920, the outstanding debt amounted to 2,066,785 
dollars. 

Production and Industry. — Delaware is mainly an agricultural state, 
86 cent, of the land being in farms, which in 1920 numbered 10,140. 
and had a total area of 944,511 acres, 653,052 acres being improved land. 
The total value of all farm property was 80,137,614 dollars. The chief 
crops are maize and wlreat, but fruit and tomato -growing are important, 
About 16,000 acres are devoted to tomatoes. Delaware stands second in the 
States of the Union in the quantity of tomatoes packed. On January 1, 
1921, the State had 33,000 horses, 6,000 mules, 8,000 sheep, 68,000 
pigs, 45,000 milch cows, and 22,000 other cattle. The wool clip in 1920 
yielded 32,000 pounds. 

The State has oyster and other fisheries which are receiving increasing 
attention. 

The mineral resources of Delaware are not extensive. 
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Th^ capital iavested in manufacturing industrica in the State in 1914 
amounted to 69,824)0(0 dollars ; the persona employed (owners, hrm membexa, 
clerks, &o., and wage-earners) numbered 26,638 ; the cost of materials used 
was 81,649,000 dollars, and the output was valued at 66,036,000 dollars. 
Statistics of the chief industries are given in The Statesman’s Yeak-Book 
for 1916, p. 608. 

The leather output comprised 11,W5,292 goatskins valued at 10,232,463 
dollars. Other industries are fruit-canning, and the manufacture of hosiery 
and knitted goods. 

In 1918 the length of railway m the State was 335 miles, besides 168 
miles of electric street railway track in 1920. 

There is an active coastwise trade, particularly with New York, which is 
connected with Wilmington by a line of steamers. Chesapeake Bay and 
Delaware Bay are connected by a canal. There is some foreign commerpe 
direct through Wilmington. 

In 1919, there were 2 savings banks in the State, with 46,555 depositors 
who had to their credit 17,422,000 dollars, being 382 43 dollars to each 
depositor. 


Books of Reference. 

Constitution of Delaware adopted in Convention June 4, 1897. Republished, Dover, 
1918. 

Reports of the various Executive Departments. 

Conrad (Henry C.), History of Delaware. WilminRton, 1908. 

Sehar/iJ.), History of Delaware. 2 vols. Philadelphia^ 1888. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Government. — The District of Columbia is the seat of Government of 
the United States, and consists of an area of about 70 square miles which was 
ceded by the State of Maryland to the United States as a site for the National 
Capital. It was established under the authority and direction of Acts of 
Congress approved July 16, 1790, and March 3, 1791, which were passed 
to give effect to a clause in the eighth section of the first article of the 
Constitution of the United States, giving Congress the power: — 

‘ To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever over such district (not ex- 
ceeding ten miles square) as may, by cession of particular States and the acceptance 
of Congress, become the seat of the Qoveminent of the United States, and to exercise 
like authority oyer all places purchased, by the consent of the legislature of the State 
in which the same shall be, for the erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, dockyards, 
and other needful buildings.’ 

The authority of the United States over it became vested on the first 
Monday of December, 1800. 

The present form of local government, which dates from July 1, 1878, 
is a municipal corporation, and is administered by a board of three 
Commissioners having in general equal powers and duties. Two of these 
Commissioners are appointed from civil life by the President of the United 
States, and confirmed by the Senate of the United States, for a term of 
three years each. The other Commissioner is detailed from time to time 
by the President of the United States from the Engineer Corps of 
the United Stittes Army. This Commissioner fs selected from among 
the captains or officers of higher grade having served at least fifteen 
years in the Corps of Engineers of the Army of the United States, The 
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Commissionera are in a genetal way vested with jurisdiction covering 
all r.he ordinary features of municipal government, except that the Congress 
of the IToited States, only, has authority to enact legislation and ap- 
propriate money for the municipal expenses. Congress has, by sundry 
statutes, empowered the commissioners to make and enforce reasonable and 
usual police regulations for the protection of lives, health, quiet, &c., of all 
persons, and the protection of all property within the District, and other 
regulations of a municipal nature. They have also been constituted a * Public 
Utilities Commission.’ , 

Secretary to the Board of Commissioners, — Daniel E. Gorges. 

Area and Population. — The area of the District of Columbia originally 
was ten miles square, but by the retrocession to the State of Virginia, 
in the year 1846, of the portion derived from that State, was reduced to 
69*245 square miles, 60*01 of which are land. 

The population in 1800 numbered 14,093; in 1860, 75,080 ; in 1880, 
177,624 ; in 1900, 278,718; in 1910, 331,069; in 1914, 353,378. Populat 
tion on February 21, 1920, was 437,571, of whom approximately 11,5,000 
were negroes or of negro descent. 

A portion of the District of Columbia embracing 6,654 acres is known as 
the City of Washington, “The Federal Capital.” But that name is, and has 
been silfee February 11, 1895, a geogi’aphieal distinction only, as the territory 
it includes is not a municipality separate from the rest of the District, but is 
subject to the same government in every respect. 

Religion and Instruction-— -The most numerous religious bodies are : 
Roman Catholic, Baptist, Methodist, Protestant, Episcopal, Presbyterian, 
Lutheran, and Christian Science. 

The public schools of the District in 1921 had 1,515 white teachers 
and 46,696 white pupils, and 683 negro teachers and 20,369 negro or coloured 
pupils. Total number of pupils, 67,064. There were 9 public high schools 
with 428 teachers and 9,271 pupils ; and 26 private schools with 2,600 
pupils. For the instruction of teachers there were 2 public normal schools 
with 28 teachers and 240 pupils. Total expenditure on public education 
(1921), 471,120,203 dollars, exclusive of sites and buildings. 

Superior education is given in Georgetown University, an institution under 
the management of the Jesuit Order, founded in 1795 ; it has 221 professors 
and 2,860 pupils; the George Washington University, non sectarian, 
founded in 1821, has 249 instructors, and. 3,333 students ; the Howard 
University, principally engaged in the higher education of negroes, was 
founded in 1867, and has 121 instructors and 1,018 pupils ; the Catholic 
University, a post-graduate institution, was founded in 1884, and has 86 
professors and 850 students ; the American University has 16 instructors 
and 690 students. 

Finance* — The revenues of the District are derived from the general real 
property tax, taxes on corporations and companies, and licences for various 
businesses and from appropriations by the United States of approximately 
three sevenths of the total revenues. 

In 1921 the finance of the District of Columbia was as follows ; — 

Dollars 

Balance, July 1, 1920 . . 8,432,805 

Receipts to July 1, 1921 .. 24,947,424 


Total 


83,379,729 
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Disbursements, 1920-21 . . . 24,268,676 


Balance, Jlily 1, 1921 , . . 9.111,053 ^ 

1 This balance includes 8,050,215 dollars of trust funds, and of obligations which had 
not matured for payment on June 30, 1021, leaving a net unobligated surplus of 5,100,888 
dollars available for future appropriation. 

The net bonded debt at the end bf the year 1921 amounted to 1,166,626 
dollars. The District of Columbia has no other debt. 

In 1921 the assessed valuation of the real property within the municipality 
amounted to 454,795,000 dollars; and of tangible personal property suen 
as furniture, horses, wagons, ships, etc., 116,928,920 dollars and intangible 
personal property such as stocks, bonds, etc., 823,949,583 dollars ; total 
440,878,603 dollars. 

Production and Industry- — The District has considerable industries, 
the products of which are mainly for local consumption. The United States 
census of manufactures in 1920 showed that the capital invested in such 
industries amounted to 63,808,179 dollars; the salaried officials, superin- 
tendents, managers and clerks numbered 3,104 ; and the average number of 
wage-earners employed during the year was 10,482 ; the raw material used 
cost 30,940,100 dollars, and the output was valued at 68,826,570 dollars. 

Within the District are 215 miles (1920) of electric street railvmy track, 
as single track. 

On June 30, 1921, there were in the District 47 national banks, trust 
companies and savings banks. Their aggregattf resources and liabilities 
balanced at 217,082,000 dollars. Their paid-in capital stock stood at 

20.966.000 dollars ; surplus funds at 11.840,000 dollars ; indiviHual deposits 
at 156,901,000 dollars ; United States deposits at 3,007,000 dollars ; national 
bank notes outstanding, 5,772,000 dollars ; and loans and discounts at 

116.884.000 dollars. 


Sooka of Beference. 

Reports of the Commissioners of the District of Columbia. Washington. 

Bryan iW B ), A History of the National Capitol. Vol. I., 1790-1814. New Yorh, 1914. 
— Vol. II , 1815-187X. New York, 1910. 

Elliot (Jonati an), The Ten Miles Square. Washington, 1830. 

Force (Win. Q.), Picture of Washington. Washington, 1845. 

Jackson (Biciiard), The Chronicle'* of Georgetown. 

Tindall (Wm.), Standard History of the City of Washington, Washington, 1914. 
Townsend (George Alfred), Wa.shington, Outside and Inside. 


FLOKIDA. 

Govenunent. — On March 27, 1613, Florida was discovered by Juan 
Ponce de Leon, a Spanish soldier and adventurer, who landing on Easter 
Sunday (Pascua Florida or Feast of Flowers) called the place Florida, 
Florida was admitted into the Union in March 3, 1845. The present 
constitution dates from 1886. The^State Legislature consists of a Senate 
of 32 members, and House of Representatives with 76 members. Sessions 
are held biennially, and are limited to 60 days. Senators are elected fo| 
four years, Representatives for two, the Senate being renewed by one*ha|t 
every two years. 

Cary Hardee, 1921-25 (6,000 dollars). 

S^r^tary of State, — H. 0, Crawford. 
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The State Capital is Tallahassee (population 5,637 in 1920). The State is 
divided into 62 counties. 

• 

Area, Population, Religion, Instruction.-*Area 68,666 square 

miles^ of which 3,805 square miles is water. The Indian reservations had an 
area in 1920 of 86 square miles, and a population of 457. 

Census population on January 1, 1920, 968,470. Population in census 
years as follows ; — 


Years 

White 1 

Negro 

Total 

Per sq. mile 

1880 

142,808 

126,690 

269,493 

4-9 

1910 

443,950 

308,669 

762,619 

13-7 

1915 

559,787 

360,394 

920,181 

16-7 

1920 

638,983 

329,487 

968,470 ! 

1 

17-7 


1 Including Indians and Asiatics. 


In 1920 the population by sox and birth was as follows : — 



White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indians 

Total 

Male . . . 

327,644 

167,166 

249 

271 

495,320 

Female . . . 

i 310,^09 

162,331 

63 

247 

473,160 

Total . . 

638,153 

329,487 

312 

518 

968,470 


Of the total, the foreign-born (1920) numbered 43,008, of whom 8,700 w'ere 
from the West Indies, 4,451 from England, 3,534 from Germany, 4,745 from 
Italy, 4,121 from Canada, and 4,091 from Spain. The largest cities in 
the State are Jacksonville, with a census population of 91,568 in 1920 ; 
Tampa, 61,608 ; Pensacola, 31,035 ; Miami. 29,649 ; Key West, 18,749, Of 
the total population in 1920, 36*7 per cent, was urban. 

Of the church members of the State 41 '6 per cent, are Baptist, and 37*2 
per cent. Methodist. Others are chiefly Homan Catholics, Protestant Episco- 
palians, and Presbyterians. 

Attendance at school is not compulsory. There are no provisions as to 
religious instruction in public schools. Separate schools are provided for 
white and coloured children. 

In 1920 the 2,584 public elementary schools had 6,296 teachers 
and 212,465 enrolled pupils. In 125 public high schools there were 
625 teachers and 12,696 pupils in 1920. Total expenditure on education 
(I 92 O), 7,003,188 dollars. The State provides higher education in 
a University of the State of Florida at Gainsville (lounded 1884) with 
(1919) 43 professors and 988 students, and a State College for Women 
(founded at Tallahassee in 1905), with 598 students ; Hollins College at 
Winter Park (founded 1885) has 26 professors and 176 students. There is 
also the John B. Stetson (Baptist) University at De Land (founded in 1887), 
with 32 professors and 649 students. 

On January 1, 1910, the number of paupers in almshouses was 207, being 
27 *5 per 100,000 of the population, and of prisoners in penal institutions 1886, 
being 243 ’9 per 100,000 of the population. Number of convicts in 1916, 1,082. 
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Finanoe.— J’or the year 1921 l^e receipts and disbursements amounted 
to the following sumg : — 


Balance Jan. 1, 1921 

Dollars 
. 2,270,960 

Receipts in 1921 . . ^ . 

. 8,562,405 

Total .... 

, 10,823,865 
. 9,127,882 

Disbursements in 1921 . 

Balance Jan. 1, 1922 

. 1,695,473 


On January 1, 1922, the public debt of the State consisted of refunding 
bonds to the amount of 601,567 dollars at tliree per cent, interest, all of 
which were held by State educational funds. The assessed value of real 
property for 1920 is 253,786,338 dollars ; for personal property, 104,664,992 
dollars ; railroad and telegraph property, 51,138,608 dollars ; making a total 
for 1920 of 409,688,938 dollars. 

Production and Industry. — Florida is largely a peninsula stretching 
from north to south, between the Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico, 
The surface is generally level. No elevation exceeds 301 feet aPove the 
level of the sea. The climate is semi-tropical, but liable at times to severe 
frost which destroys the fruit crops. Agriculture^is pursued generally in all 
parts of the State. In 1920 there Avere 154,005 farms, wdth a total acreage 
of 6,046,691, of which 2,297,271 acres were improved. Total value of all 
farm property in 1920, 330,301,317 dollars. The chief products are 
pineapples and oranges, the former fruit being grown almost nowhere else 
in the United States. Other crops are tobacco, 3,600,000 pounds in 1921 ; 
rice, 88,000 bushels in 1921 ,* besides maize, oats, peas, and peanuts. In 
1921 the cotton area was 77,000 acres, and the yield 13,000 bales, valued 
at 1,170,000 dollars. On January 1, 1921, the State had 58,000 horses, 
40,000 mules, 89,000 sheep, 1,493,000 pigs, 156,000 milch cows, and 917,000 
other cattle The wool clip in 1920 yielded 391,000 lbs. Forests of 
valuable timber cover three- fourths of the State, and large quantities of 
pitch-pine are exported as well as oak timber for ship-building. Tar, 
turpentine, and rosin are prepared in increasing quantities. The total forest 
area on June 30, 1920, was 808,408 acres. 

The chief mineral product is phosphate rock ; Fullers’ earth, lime, and 
mineral waters are also produced. 

Florida, with its long coast line, has extensive fisheries, which, though not 
fully developed, are more important than those of any other Gulf State. 
The chief fishery products are shad, red snappers, mullet, turtles, and 
sponges, of which Florida has almost a monopoly, Pensacola is said to be the 
most important fresh fish market on the Gulf. From this port tar, resin, 
and turpentine are exported to the value of over 600,000/. sterling annually, 
and also cotton (1,806,000/.), tobacco, and phosphate produced in other 
States. 

The manufacturing industries oi Florida in the year 1917 had 6,498 
establishments, with a capital invested of 66,061,746 dollars; the average 
number of wage-earners was 69,956 ; the amount paid in wages was 40,076,087 
dollars. 

The tobacco industries are prosperous, and Key West and Tampa com- 
pete with Cuba in the manufacture of fine cigara* In 1917 the output of 
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cif?ftr8 numbered 469,301,042, valued at 30,127,941 dollars, and of cigarettes 
7,800,000, valued at 154,000 dollars. ^ 

*The State has facilities for transportation both by land and water. A 
large trade is carried on through rensacola, where the domestic exports 
were largely cottons ; other merchandise being forest products, phospnate, 
tobacco, wheat, flour, &c. The harbour channel is now 30 feet deep at low 
tide. At Jacksonville harbour improvements are being carried out. In 1918 
there were 5,221 miles of steam railway, and 218 miles (1920) of electric 
railway. The Atlantic Coast railway and the Louisville and Nashville railway 
run through the State. The Florida East Coast Railway extension to Key 
West was opened January 22nd, 1912. The U.S. Government is deepening 
the channel at Key West and making other improvements. 

In 1P20 there were 3 savings banks in the State, with 6,931 depositors 
who had to their credit 1,486,609 dollars, being 214*40 dollars to each 
depositor. 


Books of Eeference. 

The Reports of the various Executive Departments. 

Aflalo (K. G.), Sunshint^, and Sport in Florida and the West Indies. London, 1007. 
Davis (W. W.), The Civil War and lieconslruction in Florida. New York and London, 
1918. 

French (B. T.), Ilistoriral Collections of Louisiana and Florida. New York, 1869. 
ITarpf'nJ^. M.), Geography of Central Florida. Tallahassee, 1921, 

ParkmaniV.) The French Pioneers in North America. 

Simpson (0. T.), In Lower Florida Wilds. New York, 1020. 


OEOBGIA. 

Goverimieilt. — The colony of Georgia (so named from George II.) was 
founded in 1733. Georgia entered the Union as one of the thirteen original 
States. 

The General Assembly consists of a Senate of 51 members and a House of 
Representatives of 193 members. Both Senators and Representatives are 
elected for two years. Legislative Sessions are annual and limited to 50 days. 
There is manhood suffrage, but residence and United States citizenship are 
required. The State is represented in Congi'css by two Senators ana 12 
Representatives. 

Governor, W. Hardwick, 1921-1923 (7,600 dollars). 

Secretary, — G. L. McLendon. 

Georgia is divided into 165 counties. The State Capital is Atlanta, 

Area and Population. — Area 69,266 square miles, of which 640 square 
miles are water. Population on January 1, 1920, 2,895,832 (census). 


Tears 

1 Whitei 

Negro 

Total 

Per sq. mile 

1800 

I 

1 102,261 

60,425 

162,686 . 

2-8 

1900 

1,181,618 

1,034,813 

2,216,831 

37*6 

1910 

! 1,432,234 

1,176,987 

2,609,121 

44*4 

1920 

1 1,689,467 

1 

1,206,365 

2,895,832 

49-3 


t Including Indians and Asiatics. 
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In 1920 the population by sex and birth waa 



White i 

] 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male 

854,109 

690,443 

203 

68 

1,444,823 

Female . 

' 835,005 

6ft, 922 

25 1 

67 

1,451,009 

Total . I 

I 

1,689,114 

1,306,366 

228 

125 

2,895,832 


Of the total population (1920) 16,186 were foreign-born, of whom 1,936 
were from Germany, 1,112 from Ireland, 1,693 from England, and 3,452 from 
Russia. The largest cities in the State are Atlanta (capital) with census 
population (1920) of 200,600 ; Savannah, 83,252 ; Macon, 52,995 ; Augusta, 
62,548 ; Columbus, 31,125. Of the total population in 1920, 25 T per cent, 
was urban. 

Religion, Instruction. — Baptists and Methodists predominate, 
Baptists having more than lialf of the religious membersliip of the State. 

Since 1916 education has been compulsory. At the head of the State school 
system is a State Superintendent of Schools, elected by the people for>?vo years. 
In 1920 the 8,359 public elementary schools had 723.077 enrolled pupils 
and 16,409 teachers, while the 132 public high schools had 47,860 pupils 
and 1,499 teachers. Three public normal schooh had 126 teachers and 2,514 

n ils in 1918-19. Total expenditure for education (1920), 15,540,781 
ars. 

For higher education the more important State institutions are as 
follows : — 


Begun i 

Professors 

Institutions (1020-21) 

Students 

(1020-21) 

1801 
1888 
1872 j 

i 

University of Georgia, Athens . . { 72 

Georgia School of Technology . . . i 92 

North Georgia Agricultural College . . j 10 

1,243 

2,850 

172 


Finance. — The amounts received and disbursed in the year 1919 are 


stated as follows : — 

1919 

Dollars 

Balance, January 1, 1919 .... 813,189 

Receipts in 1919 9,413,311 


Total, 1919 10,226,450 

Disbursements, 1919 9,316,825 


Balance, January 1, 1920 ’ . . . . 909,625 


On Januarv 1 1920, the bonded debt of the State amounted to 6,818,202 
dollars, including an unfunded debt of 90,202 dollars on which interest at 
seven per cent, per annum was paid to the University trustees. According 
to the Council of the Corporation of Foreign Bondholders the State has a 
defaulted debt estimated at 13,000,000 dollars. The assessed valuation <^f 
real and personal property in 1919 amounted to 1,079,236,826 dollats. 
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Production and Industry. — In 1920 there were 810,782 farms in the 
Stat^, having an area of 25,437,072 acres, of which 15>064,010 acres were 
improved land. Total value of all farm property in 1920 was 1,366,904,896 
doflars ; 41 per cent, of the farms are operated by negroes, and 86 per cent, 
of negro farms are rented. The negro farmers raise little but cotton, in the 
production of which Georgia ranks second among the States, while it is the 
largest producer of sea-island cotton* For 1921 the cotton yield was 
840,000 bales as against 1,400,000 bales in 1920, the area under cultivation 
being 4,140,000 acres and the value of the yield 69,720,000 dollars. In the 
northern part of the State the cultivation of cereals is of importance, corn being 

f rown on five times the area of other cereals. The yield of corn (maize) in the 
tate in 1921 was 69,975,000 bushels. Oats and wheat are also grown, while 
rice is an important product of coast counties (78,000 bushels in 1921). 
The growth of sugar cane is increasing. Forests of pines, &c., cover 
42,000 sq. miles. On January 1, 1921, the farm animals were 132,000 
horses, 847,000 mules, 470,000 milch cows, 763,000 other cattle, 119,000 
she^, 3,102,000 swine. The wool clip in 19 20yielded 418,000 lbs. 

The fisheries of the State are of some importance, especially the oyster and 
shad fisheries. 

The State has considerable mineral resources, gold, silver, coal, iron, 
and manganese ores, iron pyrites, bauxite, graphite, lime, ochre, infusorial 
earth, natural cement, talc and soapstone, marble and other quarries, and 
mineral springs being woiked. The marble of Georgia has a high reputation 
all over the States. The clay-working industries (bricks, tiles, pottery) are 
also important. • 

In 1914 Georgia had 4,639 manufacturing establisliments with a total 
capital of 258,325,811 dollars, employing 118,565 persons (salaried and wage^ 
earning), using material costing 160,088,609 dollars, and giving an output 
worth 346,452,413 dollars. 

The chief manufacturing industries are given in The Statesman’s Year- 
Book for 1916, p. 511. 

In 1914 there were 153 cotton mills, 41,881 looms and 2,092,834 spindles. 
The means of transportation by sea and land are ample. The principal 
port is Savannah, which has 8 miles of river frontage, and which, by harbour 
improvements, is to be made accessible to vessels of large tonnage. The river 
is being deepened, and now has a mean low water depth of 26 feet, and 
a depth of 32 at high tide on the bar. From this port in 1919-20 the imports 
amounted to 39,199,507 dollars, and the exports to 311,171,389 dollars, 
chiefly cotton, cotton seed, and meal and cake of cotton seed, besides 
turpentine and lumber. 

The railways in the State have a length (1918) of 7,555 miles, besides 
491 miles (1919) of electric railway. 

In 1918, Georgia had 23 savings banks with 48,000 depositors who had 
to their credit 11,874,016 dollars, being 247*38 dollars to each depositor. 
British Consul at Savannah . — Arthur M. Brookfield. 

There is a British Vice-Consul at Brunswick and Darien. 

Books of Reference. 

The Reports of the Various Executive Departments. 

Harm, (Joel Chandler), Georgia. New York, 1896. 

Jones (Charles C.), Hismry of Georgia. 2 vols Boston, 1883. 

Knight, (Lncian Lamar), Georgia’s Landmarks, Memorials and Legends. 2 vols. Atlanta, 
1918. 

Men of Mark in Georgia. 7 Vols. Atlanta, 1916. 
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<Ulrich B.), Georgia. In * American Oommonwealths* Series. Boston, Hass., 

i9or. 

Weg«lin (O.) Bibliography of Georgia, 1911. 

White (George), Historical Collections of Georgia. New York, 1854. 


IDAHO. 

• 

Oovormueilt. — Idaho was admitted into the Union on July 8, 1890. 
The Legislature tor 1921-1922 consists of a Senate of 44 members, and a House 
of Representatives of 64 members, all the legislators being elected for two 
years. Sessions are held biennially. The electorate of the State consists of 
citizens, both male and female, over the age of 21 years, who have resided 
in the State over six months. The State is represented in Congress by two 
Senators and two Representatives. 

Governor, — D. W. Davis, 1921-23 (5,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State , — Robert 0. Jones. 

The State is divided into 44 counties. The capital is Boise (census 
population, 21,893 in 1920). Pocatello had a population of 14,961 in 1920. 

Area, Population, Religion, Instruction.—Area 83,888 square 
miles, of which 634 square miles is water. Area of Indian reservations in 
1920, 85 square miles, with a population of 4,048. In the last 5 ce^isus years 
the total population was 1880, 32,610 (0*4) ;1890, 84,386 (1*1) ; 1900, 
161,772 (1-9); 1910, 326,694 (3-9) ; 1920, 431,866 (6*2). 

In 1920 the population by sex and birth was 



White. 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male ! 

230,186 

585 

1,621 j 

1,677 

238,919 

197,947 

Female .....< 

195,682 

835 

659 

1,621 

Total .... 

426,668 

@20 

2,180 

3,098 

431,866 


Of the total population 88,963 were foreign-born, 4,461 being English, 
4,143 German, 4,954 Canadian, 5,112 Swedish, 2,482 Norwegian, and 
1,410 Irish. Of the total population in 1920, 27*6 per cent was urban. 

The population is partly Mormon, other religious denominations, in the 
order of their numbers, oeing Catholics, Methodists, Presbyterians, and 
Disciples or Christians. 

For supervision of the public schools there is a State Board of Education. 
In 1920-21 the 1,716 public elementary schools had 4,350 teachers, and 141,996 
enrolled pupils. The 214 high schools had 14,840 pupils; number of 
teachers, 932. The two public normal schools had 426 pupils in 1921 
and 64 teachers. Total expenditure on education (1920-21) was 8,314,657 
dollars. Superior instruction is given in the Presbyterian College of Idaho 
at Caldwell, the State University pf Idaho, founded at Moscow in 1892» 
which had 90 professors and 1,330 students in 1919. The State has an 
industrial training school, and a school for the deaf and blind. There are 
also 5 sectarian colleges or schools to which, however, pupils are admitted 
without respect to their religious belief. 

On January 1, 1910, the number of paupers in almshouses was 97, beixig 
29 *8 per 100, 000 of the population, and of prisoners in penal institutions 281^ 
being 88*1 per 100,000 of the population. 
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FinanC6.^For the biennium ending September 30, 1920, the receipts and 
disbursements were as follows : — 


Casli in hand, October 1, 1918 

Dollars 

705,187 

Receipts, 1918-20 

« 

. 18,461,455 

Total 

. 19,166,642 

Disbursements, 1918-20 

. 16,967,502 

Balance, September 30, 1920 

. 2,199,140 


On Sept. 80, 1920, the State bonded debt amounted to 3,880,750 dollars, 
and the assessed value of real and personal property for 1920 to 377,865,027 
dollars. 

Production and Industry.—A great part of the State is naturally 
arid, but extensivo- irrigation works have been carried out irrigating 
3,266,386 acres, and there are now being constructed works to cost 

18.811.000 dollars for the irrigation of 480,000 acres in the State. In 
1920 th^ ‘number of farms was 42,106, with a total area of 8,375,873 acres, 
of which 4,511,680 acres were improved land. Total value of all farm 
property in 1920, 716, 137.910 dollars. The most important crop is wheat, 
to which, in 1921, 1,123,000 acres were devoted, the yield amounting to 

27.079.000 bushels. Other crops in 1921 were oats, 7,740,000 bushels; 
barley, 2,784,000 bushels; besides potatoes and hay. Fruit and vegetables 
are also grown. There is an active live-stock industry, the number of 
horses on January 1, 1921, being 284,000 ; mules, 7,400 ; sheep, 2,623,000 ; 
milch cows, 137,000 ; other cattle, 506,000. The wool clip (1920) was 

21.702.000 pounds. The State contains (June 30, 1920) 18,682,031 acres of 
national forest. 

The State has rich deposits of gold, silver, and other metals. About 7,000 
juiuers are employed. Coal is mined, but not to a great extent. Iron, 
nickel, cobalt, mica, phosphate rock, antimony, tungsten, granite, sandstone, 
limestone and lime, pumice, and salt arc worked more or less. 

Besides the agricultral and mining industries the State has manufactures 
of considerable importance. In 1919 there were together 922 industrial 
establishments, employing a total of 16,248 persons, including 13,917 wage- 
earners, with a total capital of 96,061,709 aollars, cost of material being 
43,948,505 dollars and value of output 80,510,749 dollars. The chief of 
these industries are the working of lumber and timber, (capital, 17,872,000 
dollars ; wage-earners, 8,291; cost of material, 3,345,000 dollars and value 
of product, 30,088,000. dollars), and flour and grist milling (capital, 

2.038.000 dollars; wage-earners, 304; cost of material, 2,025,000 dollars, 
and value of pi'od not, 13,501,000 dollars). Within the State there are 260 
lumber mills ; one at Potlatch is said to be one of the largest in the world 
and can cut 750,000 feet daily. Idaho Tias also 78 flour mills. 

The State has (1918) 2.884 miles of railway, besides 102 miles (1920) of 
electric railway track. The principal railways crossing the State are the 
Great Northern, the Northern Pacific, Chicago Milwaukee k St. Paul, and 
the Oregon Short Line, In 1916 (May 6), the Celilo Canal, on the Oregon 
side of the Columbia River, was opened and Idaho now has a seaport, Lewiston. 
Vessels can pass from the Pacific to Lewiston, a distance of 480 miles. 
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Books of Reference. 

The Reports of the Secretary, Auditor, Treasurer, and other oflicers of the State. 

U.S. Census Bulletin, No. 37. Census of Manufactures, 1905. 

Census Reports on Wealth, Debt, and Taxation. Washington, 1907. 

The State of Idaho [Institutions, Industries, Resources], By the Coi^missioner of Im< 
migration. Boise, 1905. 

French^ History of Idaho. New York, 1910. 

HaiUy, History of Idaho. Boise, 1910: 

McConnelt Early History of Idaho. Caldwell. 1913. 


ILLINOIS. 

Govemtnent. — Illinois was first discovered by Joliet and Marquette, 
two Fiviich explorers, in 1673. In 1763 the country was ceded by the 
French to the British. In 1783, Great Britain recognised the title of 
the United States to Illinoi'^, which was admitted into the Union on 
December 3, 1818. The Legislature consists of a Senate of ,51 members 
elected for four years (ai>out half of whom retire every two years), and a 
House of Representatives of 153 members elected for two years. Sessions are 
biennial. Qualified electors are all citizens 21 years of ago, resident in 
the State one year, in the county 90 days, and in the district ^0 days 
next before the election. 

Tlie State is divided into Senatorial districts, in each of which one 
Senator and three Representatives are chosen F(y the election of Represen- 
tatives each elector has three votes, of which he may cast one for each of three 
candidates, or one and a half for each of two, or all three for one candidate. 

Governor . — Len Small, 1921-25 (12,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — Louis L. Emmerson. 

The Constitution in effect in Illinois at the present time is that of 1870. 
In 1917 the 50th General Assembly adopted a resolution to submit to the 
electors of the State the question of calling a Constitution il C -nvention. 
This resolution was approved by a majority of all votes cast at the election 
on November 6, 1918. In 1919 the 51st General Assembly passed an Act 
calling a “ Convention to revise, alter or amend the Constitution of the 
State of Illinois " to meet January 6, 1920. The revision, alteration or 
amendments prepared by the Convention will be submitted to the electors 
for ratifi -ation or rejection at an election within six months after the 
adjournment of the Convention. The Constitutional Convenion adjourned 
on Juno 12, 1920, without coming to a decision, but will reconvene in 
January, 1922 

Illinois is divided into 102 counties, the most important being Cook 
County, within which is the city of Chicago. The State capital is Springfield. 

Are8*i Population. — Area of 66,665 square miles, of which 622 square 
miles is water. Census population on Jan. 1, 1920, 6,485,280, 


Years 

White 1 1 

i 

Negro 

Total 

Per sq. mile 

1900 

4,736,472 1 

85,078 

4,821,550 

86 T 

1910 

5,529,542 

109,049 

6,638,691 

100*6 

1920 

.^,303,006 

182,274 

6,485,280 

115*7 


^ Including Indians and Asiatics. 
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In 1920 the population by sex and birth was : — 


• 

White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

* Indian 

Total 

Male . • . 

3,207,773 

93,835 

3,117 

108 

3,304,833 

Female 

3,091,660 

88,439 

362 

86 

3,180,447 

ToUl 

6,299,233 

182,274 

3,479 

194 

6,485,280 


Of the total population in 1920, 1,206,951 were foreign-born, of whom 
205,491 were from Germany, 74,274 from Ireland, 105,577 from Sweden, 
54,247 from England, 45,233 from Canada, 46,457 from Austria, 34,437 
from Hungary, 27,785 from Norway, 117,899 from Russia, 94,407 from 
Italy, 14,344 from Holland, 19,598 from Scotland. 

The urban population in 1920 was 67*9 per cent, of the whole. The largest 
city in the State, and after New York, the largest in the United States, is 
Chicago. In 1920 it had a census population of 2,701,705. Other cities of 
importance are Peoria (1920), 76,121 ; East St. Louis, 66,740 ; Springfield 
(State Capital), 59,183 ; Rockford, 65,651 ; Decatur, 43,818 ; Joliet, 38,372 ; 
Quincy, 35,978 ; Aurora, 36,265 ; Danville, 33,750 ; Evanston, 37,215 ; Elgin, 
27,431 ; Bloomington, 28,638 ; Moline, 30,709 ; Rock Island, 35,177 ; Oak 
Park VS4age, 39,830 ; Galesburg, 23,834 ; Alton, 24,714 ; Belleville, 24,741 ; 
Freeport, 19,669 ; Waukegan, 19,199 ; Jacksonville, 15,713 ; Cairo, 15,203 ; 
Streator, 14,779 ; Kankakee, 16,721 ; Cicorotown, 44,995 ; Champaign, 
15,873; Kewanee, 16,026^ Mattoon, 13,449. 

SeligioH) Education. — The churches are, in order of strength, Roman 
Catholic, Methodist, Lutheran, Baptist, Presbyterian. 

In Illinois education is free and compulsory for children between seven 
and 14 years of ago. In 1920 tho 11,921 ])ublic elementary schools had 30,381 
teachers, and 999,866 pupils; 838 high schools with 6,218 teachers and 
127.694 pupils. Five public normal schools had 260 teachers and 11,639 
students m 1918. Total expenditure on public schools (1920), 61,506,043 
dollars. There are 29 colleges and universities in the State, the principal 
being mentioned below, with teachers and students, for 1919 : — 


Begun 

in 

Colleges, dte. 

Control 

Profes- 
sors, Ac. 

Students 

1868 

Univ. of Illinoifl, Urbana . 

(State) 

959 

9,493. 

1692 

Univ. of Chicago 

(Non-sect.) 

814 

9,032 

1855 

North-Western Univ., Evanston 

(M.E.) 

501 

4,759 

1850 

111. Wesleyan Univ., Bloomington . 

(M.E.) 

40 

690 

1868 

St. Viateur’s Coll., Bourbonnais 

(B.C.) 

45 

280 

1869 

Loyola Univ., Chicago .... 

(R.c.) 

129 

1,621 

1903 

James Millikin Univ., Decatur. 

(C. Presb.) 

73 

1,538 

1837 

Knox College, Galesburg . 

(Non-sect.) 

86 

701 

1892 

Greenville Coll 

(F.M.) 

22 

250 

1868 

Lake Forest Coll. . . . . 

(Presb.) 

18 

167 

1828 

McKendree Coll., Lebanon . . . , 

(M.E.) 

15 

282 

1861 

North-western Coll., Naperville 

(Ev. Assn.) 

27 

392 

1860 

Auguatana Coll., Rock Island . 

(Luth.) 

20 

815 


Within the State there are 257 benevolent institutions, hospitals, orphan- 
ages, homes, and schools for the deaf and blind. Of these institutions 20 are 
public, 117 private, and 120 ecclesiastical. 

On January 1, 1910, the number of paupers in almshouses was 
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i),421, being 96*1 per 100,000 of the population, and of ju’isoners in 
penal institutions 5,111, being 90*6 per 100,000 of the population. 

Finailce. — For tlie year ending September 30, 1921, the receipts 


and disbursements were : — 

Dollars 

Balance on hand, Oct. 1, 1920 . . . 26,564,374 

Receipts, 1920-21 ...... 51,200,124 


Total 77,764,498 

Disbursements, 1920-21 .... 50,884,180 


Balance, Oct. 1, 1921 . . . 26,880,318 


The principal of the bonded debt of the State outstanding on September 
20, 1921, was 17,500 dollars. For 1920 the assessed value of real property was 
2,941,803,403 dollars, and of personal property, 940,971,794 dollars; railroad, 
313,170,623 dollars, and capital stock, 39,005,610 dollars, making a total of 
4,234,951,430 dollars. 

Production, Industry. — Illinois is largely agricultural. In 1910 there 
were 237,181 farms, with an area of 31,977,513 acres, of which 27,294,517 
acres were improved land. Total value of all farm property in 1920, 
6,666,817,235 dollars. The chief cereal crops are maize, 305,966,000 iwishels 
in 1921 ; wheat 45,234,000 bushels ; oats, 121,741,000 bushels ; barley, rye, 
and buckwheat being also grown. The potato crop in 1921 amounted to 
6,413,000 bushels; and hay to 3,743,000 tons. .Tobacco, grown on 700 
acres, yielded 525,000 i)ounds, valued at 163,000 dollars in 1920. The State 
has an active live-stock industry. On January 1, 1921, there were 1,324,000 
horses (farm animals), 146,000 mules, 1,028,000 milch cows, 1,244,000 other 
cattle, 889,000 sheep, and 4,585,000 swine in the State. The wool clip in 
1920 yielded 3,923,000 pounds of wool. 

In 1917 it was estimated that Illinois had 19,250 manufacturing establish- 
ments with an aggregate capital of 2,500,000,000 dollars, employing 800,000 
persona (salaried and wage-earning), using material costing 2,100,000,000 
dollars, and giving an output worth 3,250,000,000 dollars. The chief 
industries with the capital number of wage-earners, cost of materials, and 
value of output, are given in The Statesman’s Year-Book for 1916, p. 516. 

Illinois ranks third among the Federal States for mineral output. 
The chief mineral product of Illinois is ooal, the productive coal-fields 
having an area of about 42,900 square miles. In 1920 the output was 
80,401,786 long tons. On Dec. 31, 1920, there were 25 furnaces in blast and 
the production of pig-iron for 1920 was 3,280,875 tons ; the yield of petroleum 
was 10,772,000 barrels. The natural gas sold in 1916 was of the value of 
396,357 dollars. Zinc is worked, and in 1916 the output was 3,404 short 
tons (valued at 912,27*2 dollars). The output of limestone was 80,012 short 
tons, of the value of 369,038 dollars ; of Portland cement, in 1916, 3,562,659 
barrels, valued at 3,386,431 dollars) ; of clay products (bricks, tiles, pottery) 
in 1916, 17,633,351 dollars. Total mineral output in 1916 was estimated 
at 146,780,236 dollars. 

On the Great Lakes there is a large fleet of steamers engaged in carrying 
iron ore, cereals, and other products between the lake ports. Within 
the State there are (1918) 12,125 miles of railway, besides 3,737 miles 
(1920) of electric railway track. 

British Gonsxcl' General at Chicago. — H. D. Nugent, C.M.G, 

There is also a Vice-consul in Chicago. 
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Ridgley (D. C.), The Geography of Illinois. Chicago and London, 1921. 

Shaw (Albert), Local Government in Illinois. Baltimore, 1883. 
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INDIANA. 

Governnieilt. — IntUana was admitted into the Union on December 11, 
1816. The General Assembly consists of a Senate of 50 members elected 
for four yeai’s, and a House of Representatives of 100 members elected for two 
years. '-Sessions are held biennially. All citizens of the United States who 
have resided in the State two years and in their county or district one 
year next preceding the election are eligible to sit in either House ; but 
Senators must be 25, and» Representatives 21 years of age. 

The suite is represented in Congress by tivo Senators and 13 Represen- 
tatives. 

Governor , — Warren T. McCray, 1921-25 (8,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State, — Ed. Jackson. 

The State is divided into 92 counties and 1,016 townships. The State 
Capital is Indianapolis, 

Area and Population.— Area 36,354 square miles, of which 309 
square miles is water. Population according to census of 1920 is 2,930,390. 


Y'eara 

White 1 

Negro 

Total 

Per sq, mile 

1860 

1,339,000 

11,428 

1,350,428 

37-6 

' 1900 

2,458,957 

57,505 

2,.516,462 

70-1 

1910 

2,640,556 

60,320 

2,700,876 

74-9 

1920 

2,849,580 

80,810 

2,930,390 

81-3 


1 Including Indians and Asiatics. 


The population by sex and birth in 1920 was 



White 

Negro 

Indians and 
' Asiatic 

Total 

Male 

Female 

* 

, 

1,446,825 

1,402,246 

41,817 

38,993 

! 432 

1,489,074 

1,441,316 


Total . 

• 

2,849,071 

80,810 

1 509 

2,930,390 
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Of the total in 1920, 160,868 were foreign born, 37,377 15eing from 
Germany, 9,100 from Austria, 9,351 from Hungary, 7,271 from Irclan^, 
and 8,522 from England, Urban population formed 50*6 per cent, of whole. 
The largest cities in the State are Indianapolis ^capital), with a population, 
according to the census of 1920, of 314,194; Fort Wayne with 86,649 ; 
Evansville, 85,264 ; South Bend, 70,983 ; Terre Haute, 66,083 ; East 
Chicago, 35,967 ; Muncie, 36,624 ; Hammond, 36,004 ; Richmond, 26,765 ; 
Anderson, 29,767 ; Elkhart, 24,277 ; Lafayette, 22,486 ; Michigan City, 
19,457 ; New Albany, 22,992; Logansport, 21,626 ; Kokomo, 30,067; 
Marion, 23,747 ; Vincennes, 17,160. 

Religion, Education. — The religious denominations most numerously 
represented are in order of rank, Methodist, Roman Catholic, Disciples 
or Christian, Baptist, Presbyterian, United Brethren, Lutheran, and 
Friends. 

School attendance during the full term is compulsory from 7 to 14 years 
of age, and from 14 to 16 unless employed. In 1921 the public elementary 
schools had 15,584 teachers and 491,369 enrolled pupils. The public high 
scliools numbered 820, and had 5,123 teachers with 86,063 pupils in 1921. 
Tcacliers are trained in a State normal school. The total expenditure for 
all public schools in 1921 was 53,768,002 dollars. ^ 

Indiana has many institutions for superior education, the principal 
being, 1920 : — 





Professors 


Begun 

Institution 

Control 

and 

Instructors 

Students 

1821 

Indiana University, Bloomington . . i 

State . 

206 

2,659 

1837 

De Pauw University, Greeucastle 

M.K. . 

45 1 

1,025 

1842 

University of Notre Dame . . . , , 

Jl.C. . 

66 i 

1,123 

1874 

Purdue University, Lafayette . . . | 

State . 

213 1 

3,113 


On January 1, 1910, the number of paupers in almshouses was 3,114, 
being 115*3 per 100,000 of the population, and of prisoners in penal institu- 
tions 2,870, being 106*3 per 100,000 of the population. On August 31, 
1917, the almshouses contained 3,416 paupers. 

Finance.—In the year ending September 30, 1920, the net receipts 
and disbursements were as follows : — 


In hand, October 1, 1920 
Receipts, 1920-21 , 


Dollars 

4,568,397 

21,604,263 


Total Receipts . 
Disbursements, 1920-21 


26,172,660 

23,183,170 


Balance Sept, 30, 1921 


2,989,490 


On September 30, 1921, the State had a debt of 340,000 dollars. 

The assessed value of real property and of personal property in 1919 was 
2,233,761,065 dollars. 


2 N 2 
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ProdU(?tion and Industry .—Indiana is largely agricultural, about 94 
p^r cent, of its total area being in farms. In 1921 there were 202,355 farms of 
5 acres and over, and the farm-land had an area of 20,9*48,981 acres, of which 
17,393,982 was improved land. The total assessed value of all farm property 
in 1919 was 2,752,301,538 dollars. The chief crops are corn (169,848,000 
bushels in 1921), wheat ^24, 144,000 bushels), oats, 45,072,000 bushels, hay, 
and rye. The area under tobacco iti 1921 was 14,000 acres, yielding 
12,250,000 pounds, valued at 1,837,500 dollars.. Large quantities of tomatoes 
arc grown, besides other vegetables and fruits of all sorts. The live-stock on 
January 1, 1921, consisted of 591,289 horses, 534,865 other cattle, 724,313 
milch cows, 591,289 sheep, 2,238,618 swine, and 96,476 mules. In 1920 the 
wool clip yielded 5,306,000 pounds of wool. 

The coal-fields of the State have an area of 6,500 square miles. In 1920 the 
outputof coal was 30,420,000 short tons, valued (1917) at 52,940,106 dollars ; 
the output of crude petroleum in 1 920 was 3, 059, 000 barrels, valued at 1 1 , 000, 000 
dollars, while the valueof thenatural gas sold (1918)wasl, 510, 404dollars. The 
output of sandstone and limestone was valued at 6,529,298 dollars. The pro- 
duction of Portland cement (1920) was 10,700,000 barrels, valued at21, 507,000 
dollars. The clay-working industries are important, yielding bricks, tiles, 
pipes, pottery, &c., to the value of 10,999,474 dollars in 1917. Mineral 
springs in the State yielded (1919) water to the value of 181,495 dollars. 
The t«i:al mineral output was valued at 56,926,558 dollars in 1916, and 
85,079,370 dollars in 1917. 

The manufacturing industries in the State are extensive and various 
numbering (1919 Census) 7,918 in all, employing 329,227 persons (including 
proprietors, clerks, and wage-earners), using materials worth 1,174,971,000 
dollars, and turning out products valued at 1,901,846,000 dollars. Some of 
the most important industries with their invested capital, their wage-earners, 
and their output (1909 Census) are given in The Statesman’s Yeah-Book 
for 1916, p. 520. 

Indianapolis is an important centre of the live stock traffic ; and also the 
largest inter-urban railway traffic in the United States. 

Natural facilities for transport are provided by the Ohio and Wabash 
rivers and by Lake Michigan, while for traffic by land (1918) there are 7,707 
miles of steam railway, besides 2,418 miles (1919) of electric railway. All 
the lines from the cast to Chicago pass through Indiana, as do other lines 
connecting east and west, and north and south. In 1915 there were 34 
operating railroads. 

In 1919, there were 5 savings banks in the State with 35,093 depositors 
who had to their credit 14,602,000 dollars, being 416*08 dollars to each 
depositor. 


Books of Reference. 


The Indiana Tear Book. Published annually. 

Census of Manufactures, Indiana, 1914. U.S. Census Bulletin, Washington, 1914. 

Dunn (J. P.), Indiana. [In American Commonwealth Series.} Boston, Mass 1905. 
Esarey (Logan), History of Indiana. lu^janapoli.s. 1915. * 

Hyman and Cottmati^ Centennial History and Handbook of Indiana. Indianapolis 


Kettlehorough (Charles), Constitution Making in Indiana. Indianapolis, 191G. 
Levering (Mrs. J. H.), Historic Indiana. New York, 1900. 

Streightoj^ (P. D. and F. H.), Indiana, a Social and Economic Survey. Indianapolis 
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IOWA. 

• • 

OoV^rnnieilt. — Iowa was admitted into the Union on December 28, 1846. 
The General Assembly consists of a Senate of 50 and a House of Repre 
sentatives of 108 members, meeting every two years for an unlimited session. 
Senators arc elected for four years, li^lf of them retiring every second year ; 
Representatives for two years. 

The State* is represented in Congress by 2 Senators and 11 Representatives. 
Governor, — N. E. Kendall, 1921-23 (5,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State. — W, S. Allen. 

Iowa is divided into 99 counties. The State capital is Des Moines. 

Area and Population. — Area, 56,147 square miles (561 square miles 
water). Census population on January 1, 1920, 2,404,021. Indian Reserva- 
tions in 1920, 3,251 acres with a population of 345. 


Census 

Y ears 

White 1 ! 

Negro 

Total 

! 

Per sq. mile 

1880 

1,615,099 ' 

9,516 

1,624,615 


1910 1 

2,209,693 

15,078 

2,224,771 I 

40 0 

1915 1 

2,341,323 ' 

16,713 

2,358,066 

41*9 

1920 

2,385,016 

19,005 

2,404,021 

43*2 


1 Including Indians and Asiatics. 


In 1920 the population by sex and birth was : — 


- 

White 

Negro i 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male 

1,218,711 

10,121 

280 

280 

1,229,392 

1,174,629 

Female . 

1,165,470 

8,884 i 

26 

249 

Total 

2,384,181 

19,005 ! 

i 

306 1 

529 

2,404,021 


At the Census of 1920, of the total population 225,647 w'ere foreign-born. 

The largest cities in the State, with their census population in 1920 
are Des Moines (capital), 126,468 ; Dubuque, 39,141 ; Sioux City, 71,227 ; 
Davenport, 56,727 ; Council Bluffs, 36,162 ; Cedar Rapids, 45,566; Burlington, 
24,057 ; Clinton, 24,151 ; Otumwa, 23,003 ; Keokuk, 14,423 ; Muscatine, 
16,068 ; Fort Dodge, 19,333 ; Waterloo, 36,230 ; Marshalltown, 15,731 ; 
Mason City, 20,065. Of the total population in 1920, 36*4 per cent, were 
urban. • 

Beligion, Instruction. — The more important bodies (with 1915 
Census figures) are given as follows : Methodist Episcopal, 325,959 ; Roman 
Catholic, 206,701 ; Lutheran, 107,523 ; Disciples of Christ, 60,720 ; Pi’osby- 
terian, 47,059; Baptists, 39,321 ; Congregational, 35,538; United Brethren, 
10,366 ; reorganized Latter Day Saints (Anti-Polygamy), 10,216. 

School attendance is compulsory for 16 consecutive weeks annually 
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during school age (7-16). In 1918 the 11,266 public elementary schools had 
4X5,375 pupils and ‘24,012 teachers. The 905 high schools had 3,620 
teachers and 61,202 pupils. One public normal school had 120 teachers 
and 3,461 students in 1918. Total expenditure on education (1918) 
32,395,988 dollars. The more important institutions in the State for higher 
education were as follows (1919) : — 


Year of 
Opening 

Institution 

Control 

Profes- 

sors 

Students 

1855 

The University of Towa at Iowa City . 

State 

2(50 

2,889 

18S1 

Drake University at Dea Moines . . 

Discips. of Christ 

1 0(3 

1,4«50 

1857 

U]'])er Iowa University at Fayette. . 

M.E. 

1 17 

388 

18GS 

Stale College of Agriculture an^l 1 

State 

j 27(3 

4,859 


Meclianio Arts at Arnes. 


1 

i 

1 


Besides almshouses and liospitals for the insane, &c., Iowa has 41 
hospitals (seven public, the rest private or ecclesiastical), 12 orphanages 
(one public), 24 homes (one public), two schools for the deaf and dumb 
(one public), besides two dispensaries and two day nurseries. On June 30, 
1914, the almshouses contained 1,283 pauper inmates. 


Finance. — the year endiiij 
penditurc weie : — ^ 

Balance, July 1, 1920 
Kevenue, 1920-21 

Total 

Disbursements, 1 020-21 


July 1, 1921, the revenue and ex- 
Dollars 

. 11,048,928 

. 16,978,576 


28,027,504 

22,365,216 


Balance, July 1, 1921 


5,662,388 


The State has no bonded debt. 

The assessed value of real property in 1921 was 3,427)329,848 dollars and 
of personal property, 632,284,740 dollars. 


Production and Industry. —Iowa is pre-eminently an agricultural 
State, nearly the whole area being arable and included in farms. In 1920 it 
had 213,439 farms with 33,474,896 acres of farm land. The value of all 
farm property in 1920 was 8,525,270,956 dollars. About half the farm 
area is devoted to tlie growing of cereals. In 1921 the crop of maize w^as 

444.190.000 bushels; of wlieat, 10,102,000 bushels; oats, barley, rye, 
and buckwheat being also grown. The crop of potatoes amounted to 

4.128.000 bushels; of hay, to 4,659,000 tons; of flax-seed, to 96,000 
bushels. The State has active live-stock industries. On January 1, 1921, 
it contained 1,328,000 horses, 1,252,000 dairy cows, 2,969,000 other cattle, 

71.000 mules, 948,000 sheep, and 9,510,000 swine. The wool clip (1920) 
yielded 4,908,000 pounds of wool. In 1914, dairy products were valued at 
38,779,860 dollars, and eggs at 20,593,720 dollars. 

The productive coal-fields of the State have an area of about 19,000 
sqviare miles and are worked by 16,216 miners, and produced 8,187,500 tons 
in 1920. Gypsum and ochre are Avorked, and mineral waters are sold. 
Sandstone and limestone are found, and clay products and cement. 
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The output of manufactured goods in Iowa increased in value from 
269,238,000 dollars i« 1910 to 310,760,000 dollars in 1914. The chief in- 
dustries deal with pastoral and agricultural produce. 

Statistics of the chief industries are given in The Statesman’s Year- 
Book for 1916, p. 523. 

Within the State in 1918 there were 9,807 miles of railway, besides 946 
miles (1920) of electric railway tracl^. The rivers also provide facilities for 
transport. 

On June 30, 1919, there were 926 savings banks in the State, with 
905,970 depositors having to their credit 391,505,000 dollars, being 432T4 
dollars to each depositor. 


References. 

The Reports of the various Executive Departments of State. 

The Iowa Official Register, annual, compiled under the supervision of the Secretary 
of State. Des Moines, annual. 

Brigham (Johnson), Iowa : its history and its foremo.st citizens. Des Moines, 1915. 
Eihofck (J.)y Die Dcutschen von Iowa und deren Errungenschaften. Iowa, 1900, 
Ilarsha (W. J.), The Story of Iowa. Omaha, 1890. 


KANSAS. 

Government. — Kansas was admitted into the Union on January 29, 
1861. The Legislature consists of a Senate of 40 members, elected for 
four years, and a House of Keprcseiitatives of 125 members, elected for 
two years. Sessions arc biennial. 

The right to vote is (with the usual exceptions) possessed by all citizens. 

Tlje State is represented in Congi-ess by two Senators and eight Represen- 
tatives. 

Gover7ior.— Henry Allen, 1921-23 (5,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State. — J. T. Botkin. 

The State is divided into 105 counties. The State Capital is Topeka. 


Area, Population, Instruction.— Area 82,158 square miles, 384 
square miles being water. Census population on January 1, 1920, 1,769,257. 
The population in 5 census years was : — 


Y ears 

Population 

! Per sq. mile | 

1 Y ears | 

Population 

Per sq, mile 

1880 

996,096 

i 12 -'2 

1 1910 

1,690,949 

20-7 

1890 

1,428,108 

; 17-5 

j 1920 

1,769,257 

21-5 

1900 

1,470,495 

i 18-0 

1 

- 


In 1920 the population by sex and birth was : — 



White 

i 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male . 

878,150 

29,739 

1,332 

909,221 

Female . . | 

j 

830,756 

28,186 

1,094 

860,036 

Total . j 

1,708,906 

67,925 

1 150 

2,276 

1,760,257 
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Of the total population in 1920, 110,578 were foreign-born : 23,380 
German, 10,337 Swedish, 7,899 English, 4,825 Irish^ 12,050 Russian, and 
5,319 Canadian. 

The cities of tlie State with estimated population in 1920 arc : — 


— ^ Pop. 

* 

Pop. 


Pop. 

Kansas City . 101,177 

Wichita . | 72,128 

Topcka(Capital) . 50,022 
Hutchinson , 1 23,298 

Leavenworth 
Pittsburg 
Coffeyville . 
Atchison 

16,901 
! 18,052 
< 13,452 
j 12,630 

Parsons 
Independence 
Lawrence 
Salina . 

16,023 
11,920 
! 12,456 
} 15,085 


Of the total })opulation in 1920, 31 *9 per cent, was urban. 

The most numerous religious bodies are Metljodisr, or various denomina- 
tions, others (in ordej- of rank) being Roman Catliolic, Baptist, Disciples of 
Christ, rresbyterian, and Friends. 

In 1920 tlie 8,707 public elementary schools had 10,000 teachers, 348,154 
enrolled pupils; 650 public high schools had 4,000 leaehers and 58,729 
pu])ils. Teachers are trained in three public noi rnal schools, which in 1920 
had 23^ teachers and 7,314 students. Expenditure in 1918, 17,102,644 
dollars. 

For higher instruction are (1919) : — 


Founded 

Institution 

Control 

Professors 

Students 

18(>6 

University of Kansas, Lawrence 

. State . 

292 

3,015 

18(33 

Agricultural College, Manhattan 

m.’e. . 

212 

2,171 

1858 

' Baker University, Baldwin 

30 

411 

180(5 

' Kansas City University . 

. ' M. Prot. . 

15 . 

175 

1805 

Ottawa University .... 

. 1 Bapt. 

22 1 

186 

lJr05 

1 Washburn College, Topeka 

. 1 Cong. 

1 40 1 

1 840 


On January 1, 1910, the number of persons in almshouses was 735, being 
43*5 per 100,000 of the population, and of prisoners in penal institutions 
1,537, being 90*9 i^er 100,000 of the population. 

Finance.— ^’or the year ending June 30, 1919, the total receipts 
and disbursements were : — 


Dollars 

Cash Balance, July 1, 1918 .... 175,615 

Receipts, 1918-19 5,784,683 


Total 5,960,298 

Disbursements, 1918-19 .... 5,605,707 


Balance, July 1, 1919 . . . 454,591 


The State had no bonded debt in 1919 ; the assessed valuation of real and 
X^ersonal property was 3,437,541,808 dollais, 

Production and Industry-— Kansas is pre-eminently agiicultural, but 
suffers from lack ot rainfall in the west. In 1920 there were 165,286 farms. 
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with an area of farmland of 45,425,179 acres, of which 30,600,760 acres was 
improved land. Th« total value of farm property was 3,302,806,187 dollars. 
The chief crops are maize (102,142,000 bushels in 1921), wheat (128,695,000 
bushels), and hay, but oats, barley, rye, potatoes and flax are grown. The 
production of Kaffir corn is mostly confined to this State. Various orchard 
fruits are cultivated. The State has an extensive live-stock industry com- 
prising, on January 1, 1921 1,108,(TOO horses, 250,000 mules, 898,000 milch 
cows, and 2,075,000 other cattle, 405,000 sheep, and 1,810,000 swine. The 
wool clip in 1920 yielded 2,087,000 pounds. 

Kansas has coal-fields with an area of about 15,000 sqiftire miles, from 
which 5,982,143 long tons were mined in 1920. In Kansas there are also 
found oil fields (the yield of crude petroleum in 1920 was 38,501,000 barrels), 
natural gas, and zinc. The quarries yield sandstone, limestone, gypsum, 
and there is a large output of Portland cement. The State also produces 
salt, which is important both for live-stock and dead-meat industries. 

In the manufacturing industries in 1914 tliere were 3,136 establishments 
with 3,247 proprietors or firm members, 7,536 clerks, &c., and 41,259 wage- 
earners. The raw material used during the year cost 261,948,000 dollars, 
and the output was valued at 323,234,000 dollars. The slaughtering and 
milling industries are the most important. Further statistics of these and 
other industries are given in The Statesman’s Year-Book for 191^ p. 624. 

Kansas, traversed by nunierous rivei-s and six important trunk Tailways, 
has abundant transport facilities. There were 9,386 miles of railway line 
in 1918 and 515 miles of electric railway track (1920) within the State. 

In 1919 there was 1 savings bank with 744 d(?positors, who had to their 
credit 295,000 dollars, being 396 '51 dollars to each depositor. 


Books of Beference. 

The Reports of tlie various Executive Departments. 

Kansas ; A Cyclopedia of State History. 3 vols. Chicago, 1912. 
Robinson (C.), The Kansas Conflict. Lawrence, 1898. 

Spring (L. W.), Kansas, Prelude to the War for the Union. Boston, 1907. 


KENTUCKY. 

Governineilt. — Kentucky was admitted into the Union on February 4, 
1791. The General Assembly consists of a Senate of 38 members elected 
for four years, one-half retiring every two years, and a House of Representa- 
tives of 100 members elected for two years. Sessions are biennial. All 
citizens who have resided in the State one year, and in the county six 
months, are (with necessary exceptions) qualified as electors. 

The State is represented in Congi*ess by two Senators and 11 Represen- 
tatives. 

Governor , — Edwin P. Morrow, 1919-23 (6,500 dollars). 

Secretary of State , — Fred A. Vaughn. 

The State is divided into 120 counties. The State Capital is Frankfort 
(census pop. in 1920, 9,805). 
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Area, Population, Instruction.— Area, 40,598 square miles, of which 
417* square miles are water. Census population on Januaiy 1, 1920, 2,416,680. 


Years 

Population 

1 Per sq. mile 

; 1 Years j 

Population 

Per sq. mile 

I860 

1,155,684 

1 28-8 

i 1910 1 

2,289,905 

1 67*0 

1880 

1,648,690 

1 41*0 

1 1920 1 

2,410,630 

1 59*5 

1900 

2,147,174 

1 53*4 

ii 

'.1 

i 


In 1920 the population hy sex and birth was : — 



1 White 

1 Negro 1 

Asiatic j 

Indian 

Total 

Male 

1,108,853 j 

118,548 1 

93 


1,227,494 

Female . . i 

1,071,707 J 

117,390 i 

39 


1,189,136 

1 

Total 

2,180,560 

235,938 j 

75 j 

57 

2,416,630 


The foreign-born population numbered 30,780, of whom 11,137 were 
German (35*9 per cent.), 3,422 Irish, 2,736 Russian, and 1,863 Eiiglislu 
The .census population of the principal cities was in 1920 as follows : — 


Cities 

1 Popula- 
1 lion 

^ Cities 

i Popnla- 
j tion 

1 Cities 

Popula* 

tion 

Louisville . 
Covington . 
Lexington . 

234,891 
, 57,121 

i 41,534 

i 1 

Newport 
Paducah 
Owensboro* . 

; 29,317 
; 24,738 

1 17,424 

i 

Ashland . i 

Henderson 
Frankfort . i 

i j 

14,729 

12,169 

9,805 


Of the total population in 1920, 26*2 per cent, was urban. 

Tlie predominant religious denominations of the State are Baptist, 
Roman Catholic, and Methodist, less numerous bodies being Disciples of 
Christ and rresbyterians. 

Kentucky has a law for compulsory attendance at school between the ages 
of 7 and 14 years for eight consecutive weeks, but in the larger cities, for the 
full term. In 1919 the elementary scliools of tlie State had 13,349 
male and female teachers and 535,332 pupils. 293 public high schools had 
1,327 male and female teachers and 23,511 pupils. The State had 2 public 
normal schools with 129 teachers and 2,310 students in 1918. For sui^erior 
instruction there arc universities and colleges, the more important of wliicli 
(1919) were as follows : — 


Begun 

Institutions 

Staff 

Students 

1819 

Central University of Kentucky, Danville (Presb.) . 

16 

269 

1856 

Berea College (non -Sect.) 

75 

2,200 

18C5 

Kentucky University (State), Lexington .... 

no 

2,284 

1837 

University of Louisville i 

1 150 

502 


Expenditure on education in 1919, 8,628,476 dollars. 

On January 1, 1910, the number of paupers in almshouses was 1,522, 
being 66*5 per 100,000 of the population, and of prisoners in penal insti- 
tutions 2,729, being 119*2 per 100,000 of the population. 
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Finance. — year ending June 30, 1921, the receipts and ex- 
penditure were as ioWows : — • 


Dollars 

Balance, July 1, 1920 429,008 

Receipts, 1920-21 16,222,062 


Total 16,651,070 

Dishursements, 1920-21 14,360,008 


Balance, July 1, 1919 2,291,062 

The bonded debt of the State is 6,285,962 dollars, and the assessed value 
of real and personal property was 2,248,356,058 dollars in 1919. 

Production and Industry. — Kentucky is largely an agricultural State. 
In 1920 there wore 270,626 farms with an area of 21,612,772 acres, of which 
13,975,746 acres was improved land. The total value of all farm property in 
1920 was 1,511 ,901,077 dollars. The central portion of the State contains the 
“blue grass region"' which, having a rich soil, produces cereals, grasses and 
fruits of fine quality. In 1921 the maize crop amounted to 82,160,000 
bushels ; and the wheat crop to 6,840,000 bushels, other farm products 
being hay, potatoes, sweet potatoes, water-melons, and fruits of mJt>y sorts. 
Besides hemp is grown some cotton, and also sorghum. The chief crop, 
however, is tobacco, under which in 1920 were 550,000 acres, yielding 

467.500.000 pounds, valued at 70,125,000 dollars.# 

Stock raising is important in Kentucky, which has long been famous for 
its horses. The live-stock on January 1, i921, consisted of 420,000 horses, 

250.000 mules, 466,000 milch cows, 662,000 other cattle, 1,137,000 sheep, 
and 1,429,000 swine. In 1920 the wool clip yielded 3,115,000 pounds of 
wool. 

The principal mineral product of Kentucky is coal, 27,678,572 tons being 
mined in 1920. Out})Ut of petroleum for 1920, 8,692,600 barrels. The 
(piaiTies also yield sandstone and limestone, and the clay working establish- 
ments turned out bricks, tiles, pottery, &c. Other mineral products are 
iron, lead, stone, barytes, lime, natural cement, asphalt, natural gas, and 
mineral w'aters. 

In 1914 the census of manufactures showed there were 4,184 manufactur- 
ing establishments with an aggregate capital of 193,423,000 dollars; 64,586 
wage-earners who earned 31,830,000 dollars, and turned out manufactures 
worth 230,249,000 dollars. The output of the flour and grist industries was 
valued at 22,365,000 dollars ; lumber and timber products, 21,381,000 
dollars; tobacco, 18,598,000 dollars; spirits and ales, 44,360,000 dollars; 
men's clothing, 3,276,000 dollars. 

The Ohio and Mississippi rivers provide natural facilities for transport. In 
1918 the State had 3,871 miles of railway besides 455 miles (1920) of electric 
railway track. The principal railway lines are the Louisville and Nashville 
the Chesapeake and Ohio, the Illinois Central, and the Southern. 


Books of Eeference. 

Tho Reports of the various Executive Departments of the State. 

MeKlroy (R. M.), Kentucky in the Nation's History. 2 vols. Louisville, 1909. 

Shaier (U.S.), Kentucky, In ‘American Commonwealths* Series, Boston, Mans. 
2na Edition, 1885. 

Speed (T.), The Union Cause in Kentucky. New York and London, 1907. 

Toicnsend (J. Wilson), Kentucky in American Letters. Cedar Rapids, 1918. 
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LOUISIANA 

Government. — Louisiana was admitted into the Union on April 8, 1812. 
The Legislature consists of a Senate of 39 members and a House of Repre- 
sentatives of 101 members, Senators and Representatives being chosen for 
four years. Sessions are biennial. 

Qualified electors are (with the usual exceptions) all registered citizens 
resident in the State for two years and in the parish one year next before the 
election. For registration, however, the citizen must show his ability to cad 
and write, or must own property worth 300 dollars, or must prove that his 
father or grandfather was entitled to a vote on January 1, 1867, but in this 
case the applicant must have resided in the State for live years next before 
the election. 

The State is represented in Congress by two Senators and eight Represen- 
tatives. 

Governor . — John M. Parker, 1920-1924 (7,500 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — James J. Bailey. 

Louisiana is divided into 64 parishes (corresponding with the counties of 
other States). The State Capital is Baton Rouge. 

Area, Population, Instruction —Area, 48,506 square miles (3,097 
square miles being water). Census population on January 1, 1920, 1,798,509. 


Years 

1 White 1 

Negro 

1 Total 

Per sq. mile 

1900 

S 730,821 

650,804 

1,381,625 

30-4 

1910 

1 942,514 

713,874 

: 1,656,388 

36-5 

1920 

1,098,252 

700,257 

1 1,798,509 

39*6 


1 Including Asiatics and Indians. 


The population in 1920 by sex and race was : — 


- 

White ■ 

' Negro 

! Asiatic 1 

1 1 

Indian 

Total 

Male . 

557,498 

344,794 

1,043 

903,336 

Female . 

539,113 

355,463 1 

598 

895,174 

Total . 

1,096,611 

700,257 

575 

1,066 

1,798,509 


Most of the white population are descended from the early French settlers. 
In 1920 the foreign-born numbered 44,871, of whom 16,264 were Italian 
(31*4 per cent.), 6,147 German, 4,182 French, 2,000 Irish, and 1,819 
English. The largest city in the State is New Orleans with a census 
population of 387,219 in 1920. Other cities are Shreveport, 43,874 ; Baton 
Rouge (Capital), 21,782. Of the total population in 1920, 34*9 per cent, 
was urban. 

Most of the Southern States are strenuously Protestant, but over 61 per 
cent, of the population of Louisiana are Roman Catholic. Of Protestants in 
the State, Baptists and Methodists are the most numerous, then Protestant 
Episcopalians and Presbyterians. 
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According to the State constitution no funds raised for the support of the 
public schools of the State shall be appropriated to or used for the support of 
any private or sectarian school. In 1919-20 the 3,180 elementary public 
schools had 8,060 teachers and 339,687 enrolled pupils; 222 public high 
schools had 906 teachers and 14,892 pupils. The 4 public normal schools had 
134 teachers and 3,439 students in 1919. Expenditure on education (1919-20) 
was 11,088,689 dollars. Superior ii^struction is given in the Louisiana State 
University and Agricultural and Mechanical College. The university was 
opened in 1860, and the college in 1874; on June 1, 1877, they were bylaw 
united into one and the same institution with its seat at Baton Rouge. In 
1920 it had 81 professors and 1,503 students. Tulane University (founded 
in 1834) in New Orleans had, in 1919, 348 professors and 2,908 students. 
This university has State support to the extent of the remission of certain 
taxes. The Roman Catholics have Jefferson College at Convent with 19 
professors and 180 students, and a University (Loyola University, founded 
1904) at New Orleans with 65 professors and 530 students. The New 
Orleans University (established 1874) is for coloured persons. It had 20 
instructors and 492 enrolled students in 1920. There is an Industrial 
Institute at Ruston and another at Lafayette. The State has also an in- 
stitution for the deaf and dumb and another for the blind, both at Baton 
Rouge. 

Louisiana has 56 benevolent institutions, most of which have been pro- 
vided by private persons or ecclesiastical bodies. They comprise tcnifospitals 
(four public), 25 orphanages, 17 homes for adults (two public), and three 
schools for the deaf and blind (two public). 

On January 1, 1910, the number of paupers in*almshouses was 187, being 
11 *3 per 100,000 of the population, and of prisoners in penal institutions, 
2,400, being 144*9 per 100,000 of the population. 


Finance) Defence. — For the year 1919 the receipts and the disburse- 
ments were : — 


Balance in hand, January 1, 1919 
Receipts, 1919 


Dollars 

1,944,629 

15,863,852 


Total 17,808,481 

Disbursements, 1919 . . . . 16,404,803 


Balance December 31, 1919 . . 1,403,678 

The bonded and floating debt of the State up to March 1 1919, amounted 
to 14,345,981 dollars. According to the Council of the Corporation of 
Foreign Bondholders the State has a defaulted debt estimated at 6 million 
dollars. The assessed valuation of property in 1919 amounted to 726,291,145 
dollars. 

The militia or State National Guard, with headquarters at Baton Rouge 
consists of infantry, artillery, and cavalry, with a mounted signal corps. 
There is also a naval militia. 

• 

ProductiOR) Industry. — The surface of the state is chiefly a great 
plain sloping from north and north-east to the Mississippi delta. The 
State is divided into two parts, the uplands and the alluvial and swamp 
regions of the coast. A delta occupies about one-third of the total area. 
Louisiana surpasses the other States in extent of navigable waterways — 
3,782 miles'. The Gulf coast lino is 1,260 miles in length. The climate is 
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semi-tropical, the summers being long And hot, the winters more severe 
than in corresponding latitudes. Agriculture is the leading industry. 

4n 1910 the State had 120,546 farms, in 1920, 136,642 with ah area of 
10,019,822 acres, of which 5,626,226 aotes was impi oved land. The total value 
of all farm property in 1920 was 589,826,679 dollars. The products and manu- 
factures of Louisiana are very various. The chief crops in 1921 were corn, 

1.796.000 acres, producing 35,022,000 bushels ; rice grown on 480,000 acres, 
yielding 16,560,000 bushels. For 1921 the cotton area was 1,282,000 acres, 
and the yield 295,000 bales, valued at 22,125,000 dollars. Oats, potatoes, 
and tobacco arc also grown, but not extensively. On January 1, 1921, 
the State contained 211,000 horses, 166 mules, 209,000 sheep, 1,250,000 
swine, and 382,000 milch cows. In 1920 the wool clip yielded 612,000 
pounds. 

Louisiana has valuable fisheries. Oyster reefs extend almost continuously 
along the coast, and the oyster fisheries are the most valuable south of 
Virginia, the area suitable to planting and growing oysters being over 7,000 
sq. miles. 

Rich sulphur mines are found in Louisiana, and wells for the extraction 
of sulphur by means of hot water and air at the surface are in operation. 
The yield of crude petroleum in 1920 was 35,649,000 barrels. 

The manufacturing industries are chiefly those associated with the pro- 
ducts of the State: sugar, lumber, cotton-seed, rice. In 1914 there were 
2,211 nialiufacturing establishments which employed altogether 8,499 clerks, 
&c., and 77,655 wage-earners. The material used cost 157,886,000 dollars, 
and the output was vahied at 255,313,000 dollars. The statistics (1910 
census) of the more important industries are given in The Statesmaj^'s 
Year-Book for 1916, p. 531. 

Browing, confectionery, printing, and other works are also prosperous. 

A large international trade is carried on through the port of Now Orleans, 
where in 1920 the imports amounted to 252,587,790 dollars, and the exports 
to 589,409,222 dollars. The exports consisted of cotton and cotton-seed 
products, wheat, flour, rice, and other j>roduce. 

The State has ample facilities for traffic, having, besides 24,900 miles 
of public roads, the Mississippi and other w’atcrways, with 4,794 miles of 
navigable water. In 1918 the railways in the State had a length of 5,276 
miles, besides (1920) 322 miles of electric railway track. The principal lines 
are operated by the Illinois Central, Louisville and Nashville, Texas and 
Pacific, the Gulf Coast Line, the Rock Island, and the Southern Pacific 
systems. 

In 1918, there were 14 savings banks in the State with 100,000 depositors 
having to their credit 38,863,885 dollars, which is 338*64 dollars to each 
depositor. The bank clearings at New Orleans in 1918 amounted to 

2.575.655.000 dollars. 

British CotisuI- G eneral at New Orleans, — Lt.-Col. C. Braithwaite-AVallis. 


Books of Eeference. 

The Reports (biennial) of the various Executive Departments of the State. 

Johnson (G.), Highways and Byways of the Mississippi Valley. New York and London, 
3906. 

Phelps (A.), Louisiana. In ‘ American Commonwealths ' Series. Boston, Mass. 
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MAINE. 

Governmeilt. — JIaine was admitted into the Union on March 3, 

There is a Legislature of two Houses, the Senate, consisting of 31 members, 
and the House of Representatives with 151 members, both Houses being 
elected at the same time for two years. The sulfrage is possessed by all 
registered male citizens of the United States, 21 years of age, who can 
read English and write his own name ; but paupers and un-taxed Indians 
have no vote. 

Governor . — Frederick H. Parkhurst, 1921-23 (5,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — Frank W. Ball. 

For local government the State is divided into 16 counties, subdivided into 
towns, cities, plantations and various unincorporated places. The State 
Capital is Augusta. 


Area, Population, Education.—Area, 33,040 square miles, of which 
29,895 square miles is land. Census population on January 1, 1920, 768,014. 


Y ears 

Population 1 1 

Years 

Population 


Total 

Per sq. mile j 


Total 

Per sq. mile 

i - ^ . 

1880 
1900 1 

648,936 

694,466 

21 -7 i 1 

23-2 j| 

1910 1 

1920 

742,371 

768,014 

\ 24-8 

i 257 


T 


The population by sex and race in 1920 was : — 


- 

White 

1 Negro 

! Asiatic 

Indian 

j Total 

Male . 

. : 387,455 

i 716 

1 581 


888,752 

Female 

378,240 

594 

1 428 


379,262 

ToUl . 

705,695 

1 1,310 

1 1 

i 170 


839 i 

i 

768,014 


The foreign-born population numbered 107,349, of whom 38,570 were 
English Canadian, 35,580 French Canadian, 5,748 Irish, and 5,149 English. 
Within the State, especially in the north, there is a strong French and 
French-speaking element. 

The largest city in the State is Portland with an census population 
of 69,196 in 1920. Other cities and towms (with population in 1920) are : 
Lewiston, 31,707 ; Bangor, 25,948 ; Biddeford, 18,008 ; Auburn, 16,986 ; 
Augusta, 14,144 ; Bath, 14,731 ; Waterville, 13,351. Of the total population 
in 1920, 39*0 per cent, was urban. 

The largest religious body is Roman Catholic ; then come Baptists, Con- 
gregationalists, Methodists, and Protestant Episcopalians. 

Education is free for pupils from 6 to 21 years of ago, and compulsory 
from 5 to 14. Cities and towns diave elective school attendance com- 
mittees. In 1921 the 4,516 public elementary schools had 4,781 teachers 
and 118,233 enrolled pupils. The 202 public high schools had 951 teachers 
and 19,831 pupils. For the training of teachers in 1921 there were five 
public Normal Schools with 101 teachers and 1,000 students. The University 
of Maine, founded in 1868 at Orono, had (1919) 156 professors and teachers 
and 691 students. It is endowed by and receives large appropriations from 
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the State. Bowdoin College, founded in 1794 at Brunswick, had (1919) 28 
professors and 425 students, Bates College at Lewiston 29 professors and 
447* students, and Colby College at Waterville 25 ^professors and 360 
students. 

Public schools are mainly supported by appropriations from the towns 
or cities and from the State, and by the income from school funds. Total 
expenditure on education in 1921, 8,048,535 dollars. 

On January 1, 1910, the number of papers in almshouses was 945, being 
127*3 per 100,000 of the ])Opulation, and of prisoners in penal institutions, 
730, being 98 *3 per 100,000 of the population. 

Finance. — For 1921 (January 1, to December 31) the amount of revenue 


and expenditure was as follows 

Dollars 

Balance from 1921 ...... 5,550,703 

Receipts in 1921 13,340,226 

Total 18,890,929 

Payments, 1921 17,615,156 

Balance, January 1, 1922 . . . 1,275,773 


The bonded debt on January 1, 1922 amounted to 8,483,300 dollars. 

In 1921 the assessed value of real property amounted to 484,754,706 
dollars, and of personal property to 152,648,727 dollars. 

Production, Commerce, Railways.— The products of Maine are 
derived chiefly from agriculture, forestry, quarrying, and fisheries. The 
State has, besides other attractions, excellent hunting and fishing, and is 
a favourite summer resort. The soil is not generally fertile, an impoi’tant 
exception being that of the Aroostook valley, which is well adapted for the 
growing of fruit and vegetables. In 1920 the State contained 48,227 farms 
with a total acreage of 5,425,968 acres, of which 1,977,329 acres was improved 
land. The total value of all farm property in 1920 was 270,526,733 dollars. 
The chief crops are oats (1921), 4,340,000 bushels ; maize, 1,500,000 bushels ; 
buckwheat, potatoes, and hay. On January 1, 1921, the farm animals com- 
prised 104,000 horses, 171,000 milch cows, 129,000 other cattle, 140,000 
sheep, and 97,000 swine. The wool clip in 1920 amounted to 973,000 
pounds of wool. 

The commercial mineral products of Maine are, considering the size and 
population of the State, few in number and of minor importance. Only in 
one mineral, feldspar, has Maine ranked first during the last 3 years. 

In the State are large granite works, cotton mills, paper mills, manufac- 
tures of clothing, &c. In 1914, according to the census of manufactures of 
that year, the State had 3,378 manufacturing establishments employing all 
together 5,265 salaried officials and 82,149 wage-earners. Their aggregate 
capital amounted to 233,844,000 dollars ; the cost of raw m.aterials in a year 
to 117,655,000 dollars, and the valuer of a year’s output to 200,450,000 
dollars. Statistics of some of the leading industries are given in The States- 
man’s Year-Book for 1916, p. 535. 

In 1918 there were 2,269 miles of railway and 519 miles (1920) of electric 
railway within the State. The railways are connected with the Canadian 
railway systems. 

In June, 1919, there were 44 savings banks in the State, with 
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285,277 depositors, having to their credit 97,263,000 dollars, being 413’36 
dollars to each depositor. 

At Portland there Is a British vice-consul. 

Books of Keference. 

Reports of the various Executive Departments. 

Census of Manufactures : Maine. Bureau of the Census. Washington, D.C., 1910. 
Abbott (J. S. C.), History of Maine. Boston and Portland, 1875. Second Edition, 1892. 
Burrage (fl. S,), Beginnings of Colonial Maine. Portland, 1914. 

Carver (Xj. D.). Constitution of the State of Maine. Augusta, 1002. Waterville, 1913. 
Hasse (Adelaide R.). Ind» x of Economic Material in documents of the States of the 
United States (Maine, 1820-1904). Washington, 1921. 

‘ Holmes (H. E.), Makers of Maine. Lewiston, 1912. 

3fa<j<ionaZ<i (W.), The Government of Maine. New York, 1902. 

Maine HistoricAl Society's Collections. 46 vols. Portland, Me., 1865-1916. 

Sullivan (J.), History of the District of Maine. Boston, 1796. 

IFiiNamaon (W. D.), History of Maine. Hallowcll, 1839. 


MARYLAND. 

Goverimieilt. — Maryland was one of the thirteen original States. 
The General Assembly consists of a Senate and a House of Delegates. There 
are 27 senators and 102 Delegates. The Senators serve for four years, and 
the Senate is renewed to the extent of half every two years. Delegates are 
elected for two years. 

There is universal suffrage for United States citizens who have resided one 
year in the State, six months in the Coiigressionaf District, and one day in 
the precinct next preceding election. It is necessary for a person entering 
the State to declare his intention of becoming a resident of the State one 
year before he is entitled to register as a voter. 

Maryland is represented in Congress by two Senators and six 
Representatives. 

Goverjior . — Albert C. Ritchie, 1920-24 (4,500 dollars). 

Secretary of State , — Philip B. Perlman. 

The State is divided into 23 counties and Baltimore City. The State 
Capital is Annapolis, 

Area, Population, Instruction. — Area, 12,327 square miles, of which 
9,941 square miles is land and 2,386 arc water, the Chesapeake Bay alone 
occupying 1,203 square miles. The extreme breadth from north to south 
is 128 miles ; the extreme length from east to west is 316 miles. Census 
population on January 1, 1920, 1,449,661. 


Years 

Population 

Per sq. mile 


Years 

Population 

Per sq. mile 

1820 

407,360 

41-3 


1910 

1,295,346 

130*3 

1900 

1,188,044 

119*5 

1 

1920 

1,449,661 

i 145*8 


In 1920 the population by sex and tace was : — 



White 

Negro 

Asiatic 1 Indian 

1 1 

Total 

Male .... 

605,601 

123,463 

401 

729,455 

Female 

699,136 

121,026 

44 

i 720,206 

Total , 

1,20 i, 737 

244,479 

413 1 82 

1,449,661 
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Of the total population 102,177 were foreign born, of wliom 22,032 wore 
from Germany (21*5 per cent.), 6,680 from Ireland, 24,791 from Russia 
arid Russian Poland, and 6,095 from England. ’ 

The largest city in the State and also the chief manufacturing and com- 
mercial centre, is Baltimore, with a census i)opulation in 1920 of 
733,820. Othf^r cities, witn population in 1920, are Cumberland, 
29,837 ; Hagerstown, 28,029 ‘jEredericlf 11,066 ; Annapolis (Capital), 11,214. 
Of the total population in 1920, 68 percent, was urban. Nearly 51 percent, 
of the population of the State live within the corporate limits of the City of 
Baltimore. 

The prevailing forms of religion are Protestant, but Roman Catholics 
have 35 ‘3 per cent, of the Church membership in the State. 

Education is compulsory for children 8 to 12 years of age in the entire 
State since September 1, 1916, and 8 to 16 unlej^s legally employed. 

In 1920, theVe were in the 2,423 public elementary end high schools of 
the State, 181,547 white (92,964 boys and 88,583 girls) and 43,543 coloured 
(21,091 boys and 22,452 girls) elementary impils and 15,541 white (6,825 
boys and 8,716 girls), and 987 (278 boys and 709 girls) high scliool pupils. 
The State had 3 normal schools, with 74 teachers and 350 pupils in 1920. 
The total expenditure on education in 1920 was 8,916,441 dollars. 

The most important institution for higher education is Jolins Hophins 
University, organised in 1876. It is non -sectarian, and in 1919 had 350 
instructors and 2,000 students. Its hospital with educational features is 
famous. Goucher College,* formerly the Woman’s College of Baltimore, 
founded in 1888, has 60 ^instructors and 712 students. Other institutions 
are the Peabody Institute for the Education of Music, the Maryland 
Institute School of Art and Design, Walter’s Art Gallery, Maryland 
University, Maryland Agricultural College with 40 professors and 224 
students ; the Princess Anne Academy for Coloured Youths, with 4 teachers 
and 47 students. 

The Enoch Pratt Free Library has 11 branches, and a recent donation 
made by Andrew Carnegie of 500,000 dollars provides for 20 additional 
branches. 

For charitable purposes the State contains (besides almshouses and asylums 
for the insane) 117 institutions nearly all provided by private or ecclesias- 
tical charity. They comprise 32 hospitals (one public), 10 dispensaries 
(two public), 38 orphanages, three day nurseries, 30 homes for adults, and 
four schools for the deaf and blind (two public). 

Finance, Defence.— For the year ending Scjotcmbcr 30, 1920, the 
total receipts and disbirrsements were as follows : — 

Dollars 

Balance, Sept. 30, 1919 2,445,716 

Receijits, 1919-20 13,083,601 

Total 15,529,317 

Disbursements, 1919-20 12,304,346 

Balance, Sept. 30, 1920 .... 3,224,971 

On September 30, 1920, the gross debt of the State amounted to 
28,364.880 dollars, and the net dobt to 18,343,876 dollars. In 1919 the 
assessed valuation of real and personal property amounted to 1,392,944,923 
dollars. 
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The MiUtis or National Guard consists of infantry, cavalry, a si^^ual corpg, 
and a hospital corps. The naval militia has 21 officers and 188 enlisted men. 
The Federal authorities have a navy recruiting rendezvous and a navy pay 
office at Baltimore. The United States Naval Academy, for the education 
of boys intended for the Federal naval service, is at Annapolis. 

Production and Industry. — Agriculture is an important industry in 
tho State, about 82 per cent, of the area being in farms mostly worked by 
their owners. In 1920 there were 47,908 farms with an area of 5,067,140 
acres, of which 3,354,767 acres was improved land. The total value of farm 
property in 1920 was 436,638,120 dollars. The chief crops are wheat (568,000 
acres, producing 7,952,000 bushels in 1921), maize (25,166,000 bushels, valued 
at 12,326,000 dollars), hay, potatoes (49,000 acres, 3,186,000 bushels, valued 
at 3,504,000 dollars in 1921), vegetables and fruit. In 1921 the yield of 
tobacco was 18,590,000 pounds, valued at 3,532,000 dollars. Maryland 
canned 29 '4 per cent, of the tomatoes put up in the United States in 1920. 
The dairy output in 1910 was worth 4 J million dollars ; the poultry products, 

3.650.000 dollars. The flour mills in 1910 gave an output of 1,016,866 
barrels of wheat-flour, besides corn meal, feed, and offal. The farm animals 
in the State on January 1, 1921 were : horses, 158,000 ; mules, 25,000 ; milch 
cows, 180,000 ; other cattle, 136,000 ; sheep, 220,000 ; swine, 427,000. The 
wool clip in 1920 yielded 825,000 pounds of wool. 

Of mining industries in the State the most important is coal rnthing, 
which, in 1920, gave an output of 3,616,071 short tons. Second in 
importance is clay working. Quarrying is also of importance. Other 
products were sand, talc, slate, lime, and natural roftk cement. 

The fisheries of the State are valuable, especially the oyster fisheries, 
which yield more than any other State in the Union. Other fishery pro- 
ducts are shad, bass, perch, and various shell-fish. 

Accordiitg to tho Census report of 1915, Maryland had 4,799 manufactories, 
capital employed 205,934,000 dollars; persons engaged in manufactories 
131,333 ; proprietors and firm members 5,014 ; salaried employees 14,801 ; 
average number of wage-earners 111,518 ; salaries 18,008,000 dollars ; wages 

53.821.000 dollars; cost of material 238,982,000 dollars; value of products 

377.764.000 ; an increase over 1910 of 19*7 per cent. 

The State has ample facilities for traffic both by sea and land, having 
a network of roads nearly 1,000 miles in extent (1920), railways with (1918) 
1,440 mile^ of lino in the State and 707 miles of electric railway (1920), 
while 87 steamboat lines enter the port of Baltimore, which is one of tho 
best ports on the Atlantic coast. 

The constniction of a Chesapeake and Delaware ship canal by the Federal 
Government is progressing. The Inter-coastal commission has recommended 
its purchase at a cost of 2,600,000 dollars (61 4, 400Z.), and that it be increased 
to a width of 250 feet on the surface and a depth of 25 feet. It further 
recommended that the canal be continued from Norfolk to North Carolina by 
the purchase of the existing Albemarle and Chesapeake Canal, linking the 
Elizabeth River near Norfolk with Currituck Sound in North Carolina. This 
canal is to have a depth of 12 feet. The entire section, from the Delaware to 
Beaufort, is estimated to be fully compfeted within four years after construc- 
tion has been begun. 

There were 193 State banks and trust companies in the State on December 
31, 1920, including 15 branches with resources of 267,648,738 dollars; 
19 saving institutions with 108,406,307 dollars resources. The total amount 
of deposits in all the banks of Maryland on December 81st, 1920, was 
166,473,083 dollars. 


2 0 2 
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On June 30, 1919, there were 17 mutual savings banks in the State, with 
264,940 depositors, who had to their credit 116,086,000 dollars, being 438’14 
aollars to each contributor. 

British Consul at Baltwwre, — H. A. Ford. 


Books of JKeference. 

Constitutions of Maryland, 1776, 1851, 1864 and 1867. Published by the Secretary 
of State. 

Maryland Manual. A Compendium, legal, historical, and statistical. By the 
Secretary of State. Baltimore, annually. 

Report of the Bureau of Statistics and Information of Maryland. Annual. State Board 
of I^abour and Statistics. 

Bond (B.W.), State Government In Maryland, 1777-81. Baltimore, 1905. 

Browne (W. H.), Maryland. In ‘American Commonwealths' Series. Boston, Mass. 

Edgar (Lady), A Colonial Governor in Maryland: Horatio Sharpe and his Times, 
1753-1773. London, 1912. 

Williame (T. 0. C.), The State of Maryland compiled for the Board of Public Works. 
Baltimore, 1906. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Constitution and Government.— In 1614, the Plymouth Company 
undertook exploring expeditions to New England, and obtained a Royal 
Charter granting sovereign powers over the region lying to the north of 
Virginia. It is supposed that the coast of Massachusetts was visited by 
the Norsemen as early as the year 1,000, but the first permanent settle- 
ment within the borders of the present state was made at Plymouth in 
December, 1620, by the Pilgrims from Holland, who were separatists from 
the English Church. This was the nucleus of the Plymouth Colony. In 
1628 another company of Puritans settled at Salem, and from that beginning 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony was formed. In 1630 Boston was settled. 
In 1629 the whole region called New England was formed into a province. 
By a special Charter the Government was divided between the colony of 
Plymouth and that of Massachusetts Bay, but in 1692 they were re-united, 
and thenceforward acted together both in peace and war. In the struggle 
which ended in the separation of the American colonies from the mother 
country, Massachusetts took the foremost part, and became one of the thirteen 
original States of the Union. 

There is a legislative body consisting of a Senate and a House of 
Representatives, styled collectively the General Court of Massachusetts. 
The Senate consists of 40 members elected biennially by popular vote, the 
State being divided into 40 senatorial districts each of which returns 
one senator. The House of Representatives consists of 240 members, 
elected in 165 districts, each of which returns one, two, or three repre- 
sentatives according to population. There is an annual session of the 
Legislature. 

All citizens of the United States who can read and write may vote in all 
State elections, provided they are not paupers or under guardianship, and 
provided they have lived one year in the State and six months in the election 
district or precinct. 

The State sends 2 Senators and 16 Representatives to the Federal Congress. 

Governor , — Channing H. Cox, 1922 (salary, 10,000 dollai*s). 

Secretary of the Commonwealth . — Frederic W. Cook, 1922. 
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There are 14 counties in the State, varying largely in population, and 
there are 38 cities and 317 towns. The State Capital is Boston. " ^ 

Ar^a and Population.— Area 8,266 square miles (227 square miles 
being water.) The population as determined by the Federal Census of 
January 1, 1920, was 3,852,356. 

The population at the date of each^jf the Censuses was as follows : — 


Years 

Census) 

White 

Coloured 

Total 

Per sq. mile 

1890 

2,215,373 

23.574 

2,238,947 

284*8 

1900 

2,709,704 

35,682 

2,805,346 

356*2 

1910 

3,324,926 

41,490 

3,366,418 

427*4 

1915 

3,644,273 

49,037 

3,693,310 

468*9 

1920 

3.803,524 

48,832 

3,852,350 

479-2 


In 1920 the population by sex and race was : 



I White 

Negro 

Asiatic j 

1 Indian 

Total 

Male . 

, 1 1,864,317 

22,912 

2,785 

1,890,014 

Female 

; 1,939,207 

22,554 

581 

l,9C?,a42 

Total . 

I 3,803,524 

45,4<)6 

•2,811 

555 

3,85*2,856 


Of the total population in 1920, 1,077,534 were foreign-born, of whom 
183,171 (18*2 per cent.) were from Ireland; 117,007 (10*6 per cent.) from 
Italy; 92,034 (8 4 per cent.) from Russia; 86,895 (8*3 per cent.) from 
England ; 69,157 (7*2 per cent ) from Pcland ; 28,315 (4*5 per cent.) from 
Portugal; 8,098 (1*0 per cent.) from Austria ; 38,012 (3*6 per cent. ) from 
Sweden ; 28,474 (2*8 per cent.) from Scotland ; 22,113 (2*5 per cent.) from 
Germany ; 451 (0*04 per cent.) from Turkey; 20,441 (1*6 per cent.) from 
Greece ; and 14,570 (1'2 per cent.) from Finland. 

In 1920 the population of each of 38 cities of the State was as follows 


Cities 

Popu- 

lation 

Cities 

1 Popu- 
1 lation 

Cities 

Popu- 

lation 

Boston (capital) . 

748,060 

Malden 

1 49,103 

Gloucester . 

22,047 

Worcester . 

179,754 

Quincy 

47,876. 

Beverley , 

22,501 

Springfield . 

1-29,014 

Newton 

46,054 

North Adams . 

22,282 

New Bedford 

121,217 

Chelsea 

43,184 

Northampton . 

21,951 

Fall River . 

120,485 

Salem . 

42,629 

Leomlnsteri 

19,744 

Lowell 

112,759 

Pittsfield . 

41,703 

Attleboro . 

19,731 

Cambridge . 

! 109,694 

Fitchburg , 

, 41,029 

1 40,120 

Peabody 2 , 

19,662 

Lynn . 

! 99,148 

Everett 

Melrose 

18,204 

Lawrence 

[ 94,270 

Medford 

89,038 

Woburn 

16,574 

Somerville . 

1 93,091 

Taunton 

37,137 

Newburyport . 

15,018 

Brockton . 

60,254 

Chicopee . 

36,214 

Methuen . 

15,189 

Holyoke 

00,203 

Waltham . 

30,915 

28,823 

Marlborough 

15,028 

Haverhill . 

53,884 

Revere 


1 Became a city January 1, 1D16. Became a city January 1, 1917. 


The Registrar’s Report for 1920 showed ; Live births, 91,859, or 23*8 per 
1,000 population ; deaths, 53,632, or 13*9 per 1,000 population ; marriages, 
38,048, or 19*7 per 1,000 population. 

Divorces ^nted in 1920 numbered 3,647, or 1*7 per 1,000 married 
population. Divorces were granted for desertion, adultery, cruel and abusive 
treatment, intoxication, imprisonment, iinpotency and non-support. 
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The iijfant morts^lity rate in 1920 was 91*2 per 1,000 live births. The 
fiiaternal mortality rate in 1920 for diseases cau^d by pregnancy and 
confinement was 7 '4 per 1,000 confinements. 

Tlie corrected death rate” (excluding deaths of non-residents) for the 
City of Boston in 1920 (based on the population of 757,634 on July 1, 1921) 
was 11*09 as compared with a corresponding ** corrected death rate” in 
1920 of 13*03. 

The principal religious bodies are the Roman Catholics and Protestants. 
The leading Protestant bodies are Congregationalists, Baptists, Methodist- 
Episcopalian, Protestant-Episcopalian, Unitarians, Presbyterians, Universal- 
ists, and Christian Scientists. 


Instruction. — There is a State Department of Education. School attend- 
ance is compulsory for children from 7 to 14 years of age. For the school year 
ending June 30, 1921, the total expenditure was 45,779,016 dollars. The 
number of teachers required for the public schools was 20,756, the total 
number of pupils enrolled was 639,085, and the average attendance was 
554,647. The 250 public high schools had 4,029 teachers and 92,357 pupils. 
There are 10 State normal schools with a total enrolment for the school 
year, 1921-22, of 2,151 pupils and 177 teachers. In 1915 the Legislature 
passed an Act establishing a Department of University Extension, and to 
provide for educational extension courses under the direction of the Board 
of Education. Student enrolment between January 1, 1916, and December 1, 
1921: in classes, 67,572; in correspondence courses, 18,432 ; total, 86,004. 
Number of students who have com^deted courses, 33,140. 

Within the State there are 17 colleges and universities, of which 14 are 
non-sectarian and 3 are sectarian (2 Catholic and 1 Methodist). Of these 
1 7 institutions, 5 are exclusively for women. Data for these institutions as 
of November, 1921, are : — 


Year of 
origin 

Name and Location of College 

Professors 
and other 
Instructoi-s 

1 

I 

Students 

1630 

Harvard University,! Cambridge 

9575 

6,0733 

1793 

Williams College, Williamstown 

51 

5S3 

1825 

Amherst College, Amherst 

56 

521 

1837 

Mount Holyoke College, 3 South Hadley . 

104 

796 

1843 

College of the Holy Cross, Worcester 

47 

752 

1850 

Tufts College, 4 Medford 

368 

2,091 

1801 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology,^ Cam- 
bridge 

881 

3,535 

1863 

Massachusetts Agricultural College, 4 Amherst. 

100 

1 896 

1868 

Boston College, Newton 

43 

I 868 

1866 

Worcester P 0 I 5 technic, Worcester . 

69 

493 

1860 

Boston University, 4 Boston .... 

Wellesley College, 3 Wellesley .... 

425 1 

i 9,853 

1870 

150 I 

1,548 

1871 

Smith College , 8 Northampton .... 

184 i 

2,004 

1882 

Radoliffe College, 3 Cambridge . 

133 

626 

1887 

Clark University, 4 Worcest^ .... 

32 

349 

1899 

Simmons College, 3 Boston 

121 

1,327 


1 Radcllffe College for women is affiliated with, but is not legally a part of, 
Harvard University. . ^ 

3 Not including students in Radoliffe College, nor students In the summer school. 

> Fop women only. . ^ For men and women. 

B Includes Instructors in Harvard University offering instruction to students in 
Radcllffe College. 
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Charity and Correotion.-^In 1921 there were in the State thirteen 
piiblic institutions strictly, or in part, for the insane, two for the feeble- 
minded, and one for epileptics, and in addition to these, there were 16 private 
institutions for the insane, epileptics, and inebriates, 6 for feeble-minded, and 
1 for epileptics. The whole number of insane in institutions and in family 
care in the State in 19*21 was 16,176, of which number 15,812 were under 
public care. Of the total number, 7*, 851 were males and 8,326 were females. 
The total number of feeble-minded in the State was 3,304, of whom 1,677 
were males and 1,627 females. 

On December 1, 1921, there were 6 institutions under the supervision of 
the Department of Public Welfare, consisting of the State infirmary with 2,364 
inmates, three industrial schools with 1,066 inmates, and a hospital school 
for crippled children v\ith 283 inmates. In addition to the above, there W’ere 
on December 1, 1921, as State minor war«ls, under the custodial care of the 
Board, 3,918 children boarded in families and 1,681 children in families 
without board, also 3,1*29 children in care of the Trustees ot the Massachusetts 
Training Schools, placed in families and supervised by tlie Department of 
Public Welfare. 1 he number of paupers in almshouses during the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1920, was 5,469. 

Tho pcjial institutions in the State consist of 6 strictly State institutions ’ 
and 21 county jails or houses of correction. On September 80, 1921, the 
number of prisoners in thes(3 institutions was 2,939 males and 314 fetflales. 

Finance, Defence. — For the fiscal year ending November 30, 1921, 
the net revenue and expenditures of the State were, as follows : — 

Dollars 

Cash in Treasury, December 1, 1920 . . . 16,300,012 

Net receipts, year ending November 30, 1921 , 116,411,952 

Total 132,711,964 

Total not . expenditure, year ending Nov. 30, 1921 115,403,917 

Cash in Treasury, December 1, 1921 , , . 17,308,047 

The total bonded debt of the State on December 1, 1921, amounted to 
138,049,134 dollars, while the sinking fund amounted to 53,782,219 dollars, 
leaving a net total debt of 84,266,916 dollars. 

For the year 1921 the figures for certain tax values are as follows : — 

Dollars 

Assessed value of real estate 4,623,518,802 

Assessed value of personal property . . . 1,014,670,206 

Amount of deposits in savings banks (average for 

last six months) 1,259,956,637 

Valuation of corporate excess taxed by the 
Commonwealth 1,306,186,966 

8,104,332,601 

For the financial year ending January 31, 1921, the actual receipts of the 
city of Boston were 59,810,033 dollars, and the actual expenditures were 
56,473,779 dollars, while the net funded debt of the city, including the 
Cochituate Water Debt and the Suffolk County Debt for which the city is 
responsible, was 79,379,924 dollars. 

The mtlitaty force of the State is the Massachu.sett8 National Guard, 
with an estimated actual strength of 472 officers and 6,958 cinliiited on 
December 31, 1921. 
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Production, Industry, Commerce.— In 1920 the number of farms 
in^ Massachusetts fa farm being defined for census pui^oses as ‘any tract of 
land of three or more acres used for agricultural purposes, and also any tract 
containing less than throe acres which produced at least 250 dollars’ worth of 
farm products in the year 1919 was 32,001, with an area of 2,494,477 
acres, of which 908,834 acres was improved land. The value of all 
farm property (including land valued ?tt 127,653,607 dollars) in the State 
in 1920 was 800,471,743 dollars. Of the 32,001 farms in the State 
approximately 87 per cent, were operated by the owners, 5 per cent, by 
managers, and 7 per cent, by tenants. The total value of the agricultural 
products of the State during the year 1919, was 53,700,925 dollars, represent- 
ing an increase of 66 per cent, over the corresponding total for the year 1909, 
The principal crops in 1921 with their values were ; Hay and forage, 

629.000 tons, valued at 14,283,000 dollars ; potatoes, 3,336,000 bushels, 
valued at 6,069,000 dollars ; maize, 3,120,000 bushels, valued at 2,402,000 
dollars ; tobacco, 13,700,000 pounds, valued at 4,932,000 dollars. On Jan. 1, 
1921, there were in the State 47,000 horses, 167,000 milch cows, 100,000 
other cattle, 28,000 sheep, and 130,000 pigs. In 1920 the wool-clip yielded 

131.000 pounds. 

In the last half of the nineteenth century so many industrial enter- 
prises came into existence that Massachusetts has been quite transformed 
from fwi, agricultural into a manufacturing community. At present nearly 
three- fourths of the population dwell in the cities or closely settled places. 

The census of manufactures in the State in 1919 showed that the total 
capital invested in manufactures was 2,939,836,821 dollars, employing on the 
average 713,836 persons, who earned 766,623,337 dollars, using raw material 
valued at 2,260,713,036 dollars, and turned out products worth 4,011,181,532 
dollars (in 1905, 1,124,092,051 dollars). 

Condensed statistics of the more important industries are given in the 
following table (Massachusetts Statistics of Manufactures, 1919) ; — 


Industries 

No. of 
E.stab- 
lish- 

Capital 

Stock used 

1 Goods made 
and 

Persons 

em- 

Wages 



ments 

Dollar.'» 

Dollars ' 

j work done 

Dollars 

ployed 

1 

Dollars 

Bools and shoes . 

493 

217,r>C2,()10 

209,350 S95 

I 442,406,230 

80,100 

89,489,715 

Cotton goods 
Woollen, worsted. 

191 

504,295,292 

359,675.239 

j 590,880,441 

122,499 

109,902,503 

and felt goods. 

197 

278,039,429 

219,349,771 

352,912,500 

54,950 

57,004,468 

Foundry and 
machine shop 




1 

products . . . 
Electrical machi- 

875 

298,631,425 

92,258,003 

256,618,106 

61,860 

77,042,623 

nery, appara- 
tus, and sup- 
plies .... 
Paper and wood 







no 

90,953,845 

31,837,070 

91,938,738 

23,889 

27,049,067 

pulp .... 
Leather, tanned, 
curried, and 

78 

88,302,299 

53,763,884 ^ 

r 1 

87,159,890 

12,960 

14,642,413 

finished . . . 
Slaughtering, in- 

131 

02,548,853 

82,017,255 ' 

i 

129,249,131 

15,180 

19,211,106 

cluding meat 







packing . . . 

40 

42,210,147 

101,235,340 j 

110,238,088 

4,307 

5,391,004 


There is little mining within the State. The principal minerals, as in 
most of the New England States, aie from the stone quarries and the clay 
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pits. There are large atone quarries at Quincy, Rockport, Worcester, and 
Milford. ^ ^ 

A large foreign trade is carried on through the Massachusetts Customs 
District (f.e., Boston and eight minor ports) by twenty-two Trans- Atlantic 
steamship lines. In the calendar year 1920 the imports were valued at 
392,762,807 dollars and the exports (including foreign, transhipped) at 
192,866,178 dollars. ^ . 

In 1920 the vessels engaged in foreign trade which entered the Massa- 
chusetts District had a tonnage of 2,249,870 ; and those which cleared, 
1,337,972. 

The total number of immigrant aliens from Trans- Atlantic ports admitted 
at the port of Boston during the year 1920, arriving for the first time and in- 
tending to remain permanently, was 7,081. 

On December 31, 1920, there were 2,107 miles of main and branch steam 
railroads in the State. The 3 principal railroads, the Boston and Albany 
(New York Central lessee), the Boston and Maine, and the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford, each having a terminus in Boston, have operated about 
96 per cent, of the railroad mileage and conducted over 96 per cent, of the 
entire passenger and freight business as expressed in gross revenue from those 
sources. On December 31, 1920, the total length of electric railways (main 
and second track, surface and elevated) within the State was 2,766 miles. 
The elevated track is confined to Boston and Cambridge. • 

In September, 1921, there were 147 National banks in operation in the 
State, of which 16 were in Boston. The total assets of the 159 National 
banks amounted to 897,752,000 dollars. On October 31, 1921, there were 
in operation in the State 196 savings-banks with assets of 1,354,846,686 
dollars and 206 co-operative banks with assets of 196,196,048 dollars, and 104 
trust companies having aggregate assets of 1,015,293,047 dollars. For many 
years there have been no State banks, strictly so called, in Massachusetts, 
but two such banks were incorporated during the year 1917. On October 31, 
1920, the total assets of both amounted approximately to 996,708 dollars. 
The total clearings of the Boston Clearing House during the calendar year 
1921 amounted to 14,327,564,663 dollars. 

British CoTisul-Oeneral at Boston , — Thomas P. Porter. 

Vice-Consul. — A. H. Marlow. 

Books of Reference. 

The Reports of the various Executive Departments of the State. 

Manual for the General Court, 1019. By Clerk of the Senate, arid Clerk of the House of 
Representatives. Annual, Boston, Mass. 

Adams (Charles F., Jr.), Three Episodes of Massachusetts History (2 Vols.), Boston, 1892. 

Barry (John S.), History of Massachusetts. (3 vols.) Boston, 1857. 

Bradford {K.\ History of Massachusetts, 1764-1820. (3 vols.) Boston, 1829. 

Clayp (E, J.), The Port of Boston. New Haven and London, 1916. 

FUks (John), The Beginnings of New England. Boston, 1889. 

Frothingham {h. A.), A Brief History of the Constitution and Government of Massa- 
chusetts. Cambridge, 1916. 

Gardiner (J. H.), Harvard. Oxford, 1915, 

Griffis (William E.), Massachusetts, A Typical American Commonwealth, 1893, 

Hale (E.), The Stoiy of Massachusetts. Boston, 1891. 

Hutchinson (Thomas), The History of Massachusetts from the First Settlement thereof 
in 1628-1774. (3 vols). 

Oliver (Peter), The Puritan Commonwealth : An Historical Review of the Puritan 
Government in Massachusetts. Boston, 1856. 

Pa\frey (J. G.), History of New England. Boston, Mass., 1858-90. 

Shurtlef ^.Nathaniel B.), Topographical and Historical Description of Boston. Boston, 
1871. 

TrifMor(Ja8tin), Hemoriai History of Boston. 1630-1880. (4 vols.) Boston, 1881. 

Various papers published by the Massachusetts Historical Society. 
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MICHIOAK. 

* Oovenunent. — Michigan was admitted into the C^nion on January 26, 
1837. According to the revised constitution adopted in 1908 the legisla- 
tive authority is vested in a Senate of 32 members elected by the counties 
or groups of counties for 2 years, and a House of Representatives of 100 
members, the electoral districts being le-arrangcd according to population 
every 10 years. Electors are all citizens over 21 years of age resident in 
the State for 6 months next preceding the election, and resident at the time of 
the election in the district, county, or township for which the election is held. 

The State is represented in Congi*ess by 2 Senators and 13 Representatives. 

Ooveryior . — Alexander J. Groesbeck, 1921-23 (5,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State , — Charles J. De Land. 

For local government the State is organised in counties, cities, townships, 
and villages. There are 83 counties, each of whicli is a corporate body with a 
Hoard of Supervisors as its administrative authority. Cities must have each 
a population of not less than 3,000, but a few which have been long incorporated 
have a smaller population. Cities hereafter incorporated must have at least 
2,000 inhabitants and 500 persons per square mile. Villages in the legal 
sense have a population of at least 300 witliin an area of a square mile. The 
State (Capital is Lansing. 

Area, Population, Education. — Area, 57,980 square miles, of which 
500 sejuare miles is water.* This is exclusive of 16,653 square miles of Lake 
Superior, 12,922 square miles of Lake Michigan, 9,925 square miles of Lake 
Huron, and 460 square miles of Lakes St. Clair and Erie. The total length 
of Michigan coast line is 1,620 miles. 

Population 1920 census, 3,668,412. 


Years 

White 1 

Negro 

Total j 

Per sq. mile 

1820 

8,722 j 

174 

8,896 

OT 

1860 

742,814 

6,799 

749,113 

13*0 

1910 

2,793,058 

17,115 

2,810,173 

48*9 

1920 

3,608,;!30 

60,082 

3,668,412 

63-8 


1 Including Indians and Asiatics. 


In 1920 the population by sex and birth was : — 


- 

White j 

Negro 

Asiatic 

1 

Indian 

Total 

Male .... 
Female 

1,890,265 

1,711,802 

84,249 

25,838 


3,922 

2,781 


1,028,486 

1,789.976 

Total . 

3,601,627 

60,082 

1,089 


5,614 

8,668,412 


• \ 

Of the total population in 1920, 726,635 wore foreign-born, of whom 
164,502 were from Canada, 86,047 from Germany, 47,160 from England, 
45,313 from Russia, 103,929 from Poland, 16,531 from Ireland, 24,707 from 
Sweden, 30,091 from Finland, 18,176 from Scotland, 6,888 from Norway, 
30,216 from Italy, 22,004 from Austria, and 186,072 from all others. In 
1920 the area of the Indian reservations was l9l acres, and the population 
6,618. 
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According to the census of 1920 the population of the principal cities 
was : — % , 


Cities 

Pop. i 

Cities 

Pop. 1 

Cities 

Pop. 

Detroit . . . 
Grand Rapids . 
Flint .... 
Baf^inaw . . . 

Lansing . . . 

Kalamazoo . . 

993,678 
137,634 
91,699 
61,903 I 
67.327 
48,868 

Jackson . , . 
Bay City . . 

Highland Park . 
Muskegon . . 
Battle Creek . . 
Pontiac . . . 

48,374 
47,554 j 
46,499 
86.570 I 
80,164 
84,273 1 

Port Huron . . 
Ann Arbor . . 
Iron wood . . . 

Wyandotte . . 
Escanaha . . . 

Marquette . . 

25,944 

19,510 

16,789 

13,851 

13,103 

12,718 


Of the total population in 1920, 61*1 percent, was urban. 

The death-rate per 1,000 of population in the State was 14*4 in 1916; 
14*7 in 1917, 16*7 in 1919, and 13*7 in 1920. 

The more important religious bodies are the Roman Catholic, Episcopal, 
Methodist, Lutheran, Baptist, Presbyterian, and Congregational. 

Education is compulsory for the school term for children from 7 to 16 
years of ago. The total not expenditure for gmded and ungraded public 
schools, for the fiscal year 1919-20, was 87,151,445 dollars; for the 
University, State colleges, normal and State ‘ schools, 5,229,799 dollars. 
In 1920 tlio public schools had 663,948 enrolled pupils and 24,302 teachers. 
The State had 4 normal schools with 301 teachers and 6,559 pupils.in 1920. 
The highest education provided by the State is given in the University of 
Michigan, founded in 1841 at Ann Arbor ; in 1919 it had 555 professors and 
teachers and 8,857 students. There is a St^te Agricultural College at 
Lansing, founded in 1857 ; it had, in 1920, 171 professors and 2,085 
students. There is a College of Mines at Houghton, founded in 1886 ; in 
1920 it had 22 instructors and 180 students. 


Poor Relief. — The whole number of poor persons maintained in the 
infirmaries during the year ending September 30, 1919, was 8,339, of whom 
6,377 were males and 1,962 females. The number of persons temporarily 
relieved outside the inrfimaries was 36,358. The number of permanent 
indigent persons maintained outside the infirmaries was 3,616, the number 
of persons supported at public institutions 1,801, and the whole number of 
diifereiit persons who received assistance in any form during the period 
was 50,014. The whole amount expended in the care and support of the 
poor is reported at 2,777,802 dollars. There are 14 charitable institutions, 
3 penal, and 2 juvenile reformatory institutions maintained by the 3tate ; 
there are also 64 licensed child-placing agencies, 58 licensed maternity 
hospitals, 1,185 licensed boarding homes for children, and 24 private institu- 
tions for the aged and defective. 


Finance. — Tor the year ending June 30. 1921, the revenue and 
expenditure were as follows: — 

Dollars 

Balance, July 1, 1920 23,511,167 

Receipts, 1920-21 . . . . . 60,959,694 


Total 

Disbursements, 1920-21 


84,470,851 

64,636,190 


Balance, June SO, 1921 


19,834, 6dl 


The total bonded indebtedness of the State was 113,500,000 dollars on 
June 30, 1921. 
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In 1920 the total assessed valuation of tlie State as equalised 
by the State Board of Equalization amounted to 5,319,702,886 dollars. 

Production and Industry. — The State is largely agricultural. In 1920 
it contained 196,447 farms with a total area of 9,340,204 acres. The total 
value of all farm property in 1920 was 1,437,862,310 dollars. In 1921 the 
chief crops were oats, 28,101,000 bushels corn, 66,417,000 bushels ; wheat, 

14.072.000 bushels; hay, 2,928,000 tons; potatoes, 27,200,000 bushels; 
beans, 2,972,000 bushels. The estimated yield of sugar beets was 1,108,000 
tons. On January 1, 1921, there were in the State 2,135,000 sheep, 

614.000 horses, 856,000 milch cows, 727,000 other cattle, and 1,435,000 
swine. In 1920 the wool-clip yielded 9,554,000 pounds of wool. 

Michigan ranks sixth among the States in production of mineral wealth. 
It yields iron ore and copper. Copper output in 1920 amounted to 
163,482,952 lbs. Other minerals are silver, coal, clay and clay products 
(brick, tile, pottery), graphite, asbestos, grindstones, gypsum, sandstone, 
limestone, minerarl waters, and (in small quantity) petroleum are worked. 
The value of the salt mined in 1919 was 9,456,138 dollars, and of Portland 
cement 838,300 dollars. The mineral output in 1917 was valued at 
162,484,767 dollars ; in 1918, at 199,264,604 dollars. 

The industries of the State are concerned chiefly with lumber, timber, 
agricultT\ral products, metal-working, and the manufacture of automobiles, 
furniture, stoves, and machinery. In 1919, the number of workshops and 
manufacturing establishments inspected was 16,405, with an aggregate daily 
wage of 3,115,272*09 dollarc, 18,932 superintendents and 662,653 employees. 

For the year 1917, the production of automobiles in Michigan was esti- 
mated at 1,250,000. Michigan manufactures about 75 per cent, of the 
entire output of motor vehicles in the United States. Detroit holds fourth 
place as a manufacturing city. 

Other industrial products are butter and cheese, beet sugar, chemicals, 
and various forms of iron and steelwork. Slaughtering and meat-packing 
have also considerable importance. The fish catch for the Great Lakes 
is estimated at 50,000,000 lbs. for 1920. 

In 1920 there were 8,927 miles of railway in operation, besides 976 
miles of electric railway, and city mileage of 320. During 1920 a tonnage 
of 79,282,496 net tons with 68,451 passengers passed through the St. Mary’s 
Falls Ship Canal. This canal is located at Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan, and 
serves as a gateway between the lakes ; it is the largest ship canal in the 
world. 

On Dec. 1, 1920, there wore 559 State banks and trust companies, and 
113 national banks in Michigan, having to their credit 159,570,000 dollars. 


Books of Boference. 

Reports of the various State Officers. 

Bulletin of Manufactures ; 13th Census, Washington, 1910. 

Bulletin of Agriculture ; 13th Census, Washington, 1910. 

Michigan Fanner, Vol. 147. 

Michliian Pioneer and Historical Society: Historical Collections. Vols. 1-89, 1877-1915. 
St. Mary’s Falls Canal, Michigan ; Statistical Report of Lake Commerce. 

Campbell (J. V.), Outlines of the Political History of Michigan. 1876. 

Coofc(W.), Michigan: Its History and Government. New York, 1906. 

Cooley (T. M.), Michigan : A History of Governments. 2nded. Boston, 1886. 

JOilla (Henrietta M.), The Politics of Michigan. New York, 1912. 

Wood (L. H.), Physical, Industrial and Sectional Geography of Michigan. 1914. 
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MINNESOTA. 

Goverimient. — Minnesota was admitted into the Union on May 11, 
1858. The legislature consists of a Senate of 67 members, one being elected 
in each of the legislative districts, and a House of Representatives of 131 
members elected in the same districts in numbers proportioned to population. 
Senators are elected for 4 years,* all terms expiring at the same time. 
Representatives are elected for 2 years. 

Governor,—^ . A. 0. Preus, 1921-23 (7,500 dollars). 

Secretary of State , — Mike Holm. 

There are 86 counties, few of which contain less than 400 square miles 
and 2,000 inhabitants. Townships, as in other western States, are 
geographically, areas of land 6 miles square, each divided into 86 sections of 
one square mile, numbered on a uniform principle. When organised they 
are corporate bodies with a town-meeting, 3 supervisors, and other officers 
elected for one year. Incorporated villages have not less than 175 inhabitants; 
they form separate election and assessment districts and have each a village 
council. The State Capital is St. Paul. 

Area, Population, Education. — Area 84,682 square miles, of which 
3,824 square miles is water. This is exclusive of 2,514 square jniles of 
Lake Superior. Census population on Jan. 1, 1920, 2,387,125. 

The population at the date of each of the Federal Censuses was as follows : 


▼ 


Tear j 

i White 

Coloured 

Total j 

Per sq. mile 

1890 

1,296,408 

13,875 

j 1,810,283 

10-2 

1900 

1,737,038 

14,358 

i 1,751,394 

217 

1910 

2,059,227 ! 

18,481 

I 2.075,708 

25*7 

1920 

1 2,368,936 ^ 

18,189 

1 2,387,125 

29*5 


In 1920 the population by sex and race was : — 


- 

White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian ' 

Total 

Male . 
Female . i 

1,235,728 

1,133,208 

4,851 

3,958 

4,958 i 

4,422 ! 

1.245,537 

1,141,588 

Total 

, 2,368,936 

8,809 

619 

8,761 

2,387,125 


The foreign born inhabitants in 1920 numbered 486,164 comprising 
74,634 Germans, 112,117 Swedes, 90,188 Norwegians, 26,936 English 
Canadians, 10,289 Irish, 16,904 Danes, 6,796 French Canadians, and 10,958 
English. The Indian Reservations in the State have an area (1920) of 865 
square miles and contain 12,681 Indians. 

The largest towns are Minneapolis with a population of 380,582 in 1920 ; 
St. Paul (the administrative capital), 234,680 ; Duluth, 98,9J7 ; Winona, 
19,143 ; Hibbing, 15,089 ; St. Cloud, 15,873. Of the total population 
in 1920, 44 ’1 per cent, was urban. 

The chief religious bodies are ; Roman Catholic, Lutheran, Methodist, 
Presbyterian, and Baptist. 
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In 1921 the 8,834 public elementary schools of the State had 15,766 teachers 
and 444,854 enrolled pupils ; 248 public high schools had 4,096 teachers and 
60,253 pupils. For the iustruction of teachers there v.’cre 6 public normal 
schools with 200 teachers and 4,000 pupils in 1921. Total expenditure on 
education in 1920, 38,358,555 dollars. The University of Minnesota at 
Minneapolis, founded in 1868, had 800 professors and 9,027 students in 1920. 
Harnline University, at St. Paul, founded in 1864, had 30 instructors and 418 
students. St. John’s (Roman Catholic) fjniversity, at Collegeville, founded 
in 1857, had 51 instructors and 420 students. Carleton College, at Northliold, 
founded in 1866, had 58 instructors and over 800 students in 1921. 

Within the State there are (besides almshouses and asylums for the 
insane, &c.) 86 benevolent institutions, 74 of which have been provided 
by private persons or ecclesiastical bodies. They comprise 44 hospitals 
(seven public;, three dispensaries (one public), 16 orphanages (one public), 
throe day nurseries, 18 homes mainly for adults (one public), a school for 
the deaf and another for the blind (both public). On January 1, 1920, 
the number of paupers in almshouses was 856, being 33*1 per 100,000 of the 
population, and of prisoners in penal institutions, 1,289 (June 30, 1921), 
being 77*7 per 100,000 of the population. 


Finance, Defence. — The revenue and expenditure for the year ending 
July 1, ^921, were : — 


Dollars 


Balance on July 1, 1920 
Receipts to June 30,^1921 


9,158,962 

54,370,556 


Total 

* Payments to June 30, 1921 . 


63,529,517 

49,609,631 


Balance July 1, 1921 . 


13,919,886 


State debt (1921), 20,199,800 dollars. The assessed value of property was 
(1920) : 2,652,066,737 dollars. 

The National Guard of the State of Minnesota on June 30, 1921, contained 
4,502 officers and men. 


Production and Industry.— Minnesota is largely an agricultural 
State. In 1920 it contained 178,478 farms with a total area of 30,221,758 
acres, of which 21,481,710 acres was improved land. The total value of all 
farm property in 1920 was 3,787,420,118 dollars. In 1921, 3,427,000 acres 
of land under maize yielded 140,507,000 bushels. Other crops were wheat, 

24.943.000 bushels; oats, 94,176,000 bushels; barley, 17,720,000 bushels; 
flax-seed, 2,728,000 bushels. On January 1, 1921, the farm animals in- 
cluded 982,794 horses, 2,080,469 milch cows, and 940,842 other cattle ; 
609,064 sheep, and 2,380,862 swine. In 1920 the wool-clip amounted to 

8.536.000 pounds of wool. The total national forest area on June 80, 1921, 
was 1,047,857 acres. 

The mining of iron ores, mostly red hematite, in the Mesabi and Vermilion 
ranges has* reached great importance. Certain quarry products also are of 
value, viz. , granite, sandstone, and limestone and clay products. 

Other industries are connected with the traffic in cattle, sheep, and j?wine, 
while important manufacturing industries are the making of boots and shoes, 
clothing, fumiture, metal gooas, and machinery. According to the census of 
manufactures of 1914 there were in the State 6,974 manufacturing establish- 
ments with a total capital of 354,434,000 dollars, employing 92,834 wage^ 
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earners, who were paid in the year ^2,084,000 dollars j the cost of raw 
material used was 386,849,000 dollars, and the output was valued at 
493,346,000 dollars. • • 

Minneapolis is an important centre of the grain trade. Duluth is the 
chief port on I^ake Superior. 

In 1920, Minnesota had 9,046 miles of railway, besides 732 miles of elec- 
tric railway track (1919). From St. JPaiil 10 railways, with a total length of 
64.617 miles radiate. The Great Northern Railway Company of St. Paul 
has a line of steamers which sail between Puget Sound and China, Japan, 
and the Philippines, the railway of the corapany carrying vast loads of 
merchandise from St. Paul to the port of shipment at very low freights. 

On June 30, 1921, there were 1,160 State banks, 9 savings banks, 26 
trust companies and 341 national banks. 

Total aeposits in State banks were 347,852,084 dollars, in savings banks, 
.58,667,876 dollars, in trust companies, 27,951,155 dollars, and 212,813,000 
dollars in national banks. 


Books of Beference. 

Legislative Manual of Minnesota, and the various Executive and Administrative Reports 
o f the State. St, Paul. 

Folwell{yf. W.), Minnesota, In ‘American Commonwealth' Series. Boston, 1007. 
Gauthier (Julie C.), Minnesota, Official Guide and History Sfc. Paul, 1912. 

Johnson (C.), Highways and Byways of the Mississippi Valley. New Y^k and 
London, 1006. 

NeilVs History of Minnesota. Historical Society, St. Paul, 1882. 

MacVey (F. L.), The Government of Minnesota. New York and London, 1905. 

Robinson (E. V. ). Cost of Government in Minnesota, Stt Paul, 1913. — Early Economic 
conditions in Minnesota. Minneapolis, 1915. 


MISSISSIPPI. 

GovorniXieilt. — The state was admitted into the Union on December 10, 
1817. The Legislature consists of a Senate and a House of Representatives, 
both elected for four years. 

Qualified as electors are all United States citizens who have resided 
in the State two years and in the election district for one year (clergymen for 
six months) next before the election, have paid the legal taxes, and have been 
registered. The applicant for registration must be able to read the State 
Constitution or show that he understands it when it is read to him. 

The State is represented in Congress by two Senators and eight Represen- 
tatives. 

Governor . — Lee M. Russell, 1920-24 (5,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State. — J. W. Power. 

The State capital is Jackson (population in 1920, 22,679). Mississippi 
is divided into 79 counties. 


Area, Population, Education. — Area 46,865 square miles, 503 square 
miles being water. Census population on January 1, 1920, 1,790,618. 


Years 

White 

Coloured 

Total 

Per sq. mile 


648,640 

907,630 

1,551,270 

88-6 


789,627 

1,009,487 

1,797,114 

88*8 

1920 

• 858,962 


1,790,662 

88-6 
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In 1920 the population by sex and birth was : — 


♦ 1 

White 

Negro 

Asiatic j " Indian 

j Total 

^Male 

433,396 

462,829 ’ 

908 

1 897,133 

Female . 

420,566 . 

472,355 

608 

893,629 

Total 

853,962 

935,184 

263 1,253 

|l, 790, 662 


The foreign-bom inhabitants in 1920 numbered 8,019, of whom 929 
were German, 1,841 Italian, and 412 Irish. In 1920 the urban population 
was 13*4 per cent, of the whole ; the larger cities (with population in 1915) 
being : Meridian, 23,436 ; Vicksburg, 17,931 ; Hathesburg, 13,270. 

About half the church-going inhabitants of Mississippi are Baptists and 
one. third are Methodists. The remainder are mostly Roman Catholics, 
Presbyterians and Christians. 

There is no law for compulsory attendance at school ; white and 
coloured children are taught in separate schools. In 1918 the public 
elementary schools had 11,611 teachers (2,560 men and 9,051 women), 
540,756 enrolled pupils. In 1918 172 public high schools had 1,041 teachers 
and 29,139 pupils. One public normal school in 1918 had 27 teachers and 
837 stvjdents. For higher education Mississippi has 6 universities and colleges. 
These institutions comprise the University of Mississippi, established 1848, 
which in 1919 had 36 instructors and 601 students ; Mississippi College (1826), 
Clinton (Bapt.), with 16 ]3rofessors and 495 students ; Rust University, for 
coloured students (1872),^Holly Springs (M.E. )i with 16 professors and 463 
students; and Millsaps College (1892), Jackson (M.E.So.), with 15 professors 
and 320 students. The Agricultural and Mechanical College (founded 1880) 
has 61 professors and 1,200 students. The Alcorn Agricultural and Mechanical 
College for coloured youths has 25 professors and 456 students. The Mis- 
sissippi Industrial Institute and College, founded in 1885 at Columbus for the 
education of the young women of the State, has 62 teachers and 816 students. 

Charity. — Within the State are (apart from almshouses, &c.) 17 
benevolent institutions, of which 13 have been provided by private persons 
or ecclesiastical bodies. They comprise six hospitals (two public), six orphan- 
ages, three homes, mainly for adults, a school for deaf, and one for blind 
children (both public). On January 1, 1910, the number of paupers in insti- 
tutions was 436, being 24*3 per 100,000 of the population, and of prisoners in 
penal institutions, 2,283, being 127 per 100,000 of the population. 


Finance. — The receipts and disbursements for the year ending Sept. 30, 


1919, were as follows ; — 

Balance in hand Oct. 1, 1918 
Receipts to Sept. 30, 1919 


Dollars 

1,705,401 

5,529,938 


Total 


Disbursements to Sept. 30, 1919 


7,235,339 

5,837,692 


Balance in hand October 1, 1919 . 1,397,647 

In 1919 the bonded debt of the State amounted to 8,443,254 dollars. 
According to the Council of the Corporation of Foreign Bondholders the State 
has a defaulted debt of 7,000,000 dollars. For 1919 the assessed valuation 
of real property and personal property amounted to 649,644,340. ^ 
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Production and Industry. — ^Agriculture is the chief industry of the 
state, which has a s^i-tropical olimate and a rich soil. In 192i0 the faxms 
numbered 272,101 with an area of 18,253,579 acres, of which 9,825,677 acres 
was improved land. The total value of all farm property in 1920 was 
964,751,855 dollars. The chief product is cotton, winch was grown on 

2.668.000 acres, and yielded 70,000 bales in 1921, valued at 72,210,000 
dollars. Other crops are maize, 57?096,000 bushels in 1921 ; rice, wheat, 
oats, potatoes. On lanuary 1, 1921, there were in the State 256,000 horses, 

312.000 mules, 571,000 milch cows, 680.000 other cattl*-, 149,000 sheep, and 

1.783.000 swine. In 1920 the wool-clip yielded 550,000 lbs. 

Though there are mineral deposits in Mississippi such as hydraulic 
limestone, coal, gypsum, and rich clay, there is no mining enterprise. 

In 1914 there were 2,209 establishments engaged in the manufacturing 
industries ; their aggregate capital amounted to 81,005,000 dollars ; they 
employed 3.189 clerks, &c., and 46,702 wage-earners ; the raw material used 
cost 41,340,000 dollars, and their output was valuec^ at 79,500,000 dollars. 
The most important industries are associated with the products of the State, 
and statistics are given in The Statesman’s Year-Book for 1916, p. 555. 

The State in 1918 had 4,447 miles of railway, besides 97 miles of electric 
railway (1920). The railroads with greatest length of line in the State are the 
Yazoo and Mississippi Valley, the Illinois Central, the Southern, the Mobile 
and Jackson and Kansas City, the Mobile and Ohio, and the Gulf and Ship 
Island railways. The Mississippi river and the Gulf Coast provide natural 
facilities for transport. 

In 1918, there were 11 savings banks in the State, with 15,000 depositors 
who had to their credit 4,493,451 dollars, being 299*56 dollars to each de- 
positor. 

Books of Reference. 

The Reports of the various Executive Departments of the State. 

Mississippi and Statistical Registers, 1904, 1908-1912. (Next Volume, 1916). 

Bncyclopfisdia of Mississippi History 2 Vols. 1907. (Pull and complete, 1540-1907). 

Mississippi Provincial Arcliives. Vol. 1. (English Dominion), 1763-66. 

Mississippi Territorial Archives. Vol. 1. 1798-1803. 

Publications of the Mississippi Historical Society. 14 vols. 


MISSOUEI. 

Governmeilt. — Missouri was admitted to the Union on March 2, 1821. 
The General Assembly consists of a Senate of 34 members elected for 
four years (half their number retiring every two years), and House of Re- 
presentatives of 142 members elected for two years. 

The right of suffrage extends (with the usual exceptions) to all 
citizens and to aliens who, not less than one nor more than five years before 
the election, have declared their intention of becoming citizens ; but all who 
vote must have been resident in the State one year, and in the county 
or city 60 days next before the electioi^. 

Missouri is represented in Conerress by two Senators and 16 Represen- 
tatives. 

Oovemor , — Arthur M. Hyde, 1921-26 (6,000 dollars). 

Secretcury qf State , — Charles N. Becker, 

The State is divided into 114 counties. Jefferson City ia the Stat^ 
Capital. . 

2 P 
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Area, Population, Instruction* — Area 69,420 square miles (698 
sq-iare miles water). Census population on Jan, 1, 1920, 3,404,055. 


Tears 

White 1 

Negro 

Total 

Per sq. mile 

1900 

2,945,431 

161,284 

3,106,665 

45-2 

1910 

3,185,883 1 

167,462' 

3,293,335 

47*9 

1920 

3,225,814 

178,241 

3,404,055 

49*5 


1 Including Indians and Asiatics. 


In 1920 the population by sex and birth was : — 



1 White 

Negro 

1 Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male. 

• I 1,631,697 

90,991 1 

631 

1,723,319 

Female 

• 1,693,347 

87,260 1 

' 1 

139 

1,680,736 

Total 

* 1 3,225,044 

: 178,241 1 

599 

171 1 

3,404,055 


The foreign -born population in 1920 numbered 186,026, of whom 55,776 
were (^ennan (29*9 per cent.), 15,022 Irish, 10,400 English, 6,503 Canadian, 
4,934 Swiss, 18,769 Russian, 4,741 Swedish. 

The largest cities in the State, with population in 1920, are : — 


Cities 

... _t 

Pop. 

Cities 

Pop. 

Cities 

Pop. 

St. Louis 
Kansas City . 
St. Joseph 
Springfield 

772,897 

324,410 

77,939 

39,620 

Joplin . 
Hannibal • 
Sedalia 

Jefferson(Cap.)i 

29,902 

18,950 

21,114 

14,490 

Moberly 

Columbia 

Independence 

12,808 

10,681 

11,686 


Of the total population in 1920, 46*6 per cent, was urban. 

The strongest religious bodies in the State are Catholic, Baptist, and 
Methodist, after which (in order of importance), come Disciples of Christ, 
Presbyterians, Lutherans, Episcopalians, and Congregationalists. 

School attendance is compulsory on children from 7 to 14 years for the 
full term. In 1920 the public elementary schools had 21,126 male and 
female teachers and 672,483 male and female enrolled pupils ; 631 public 
high schools had 10,471 male and female teachers and 71,904 male and 
female pupils There are 5 public normal schools. Total expenditure for 
public, schools in 1920, 28,048,051 dollars. For superior instruction there 
are many universities and colleges, the more important being as follows 
(1920) 


Opened ' 

Institutions 

Professors 

Students 

1817 

Univ. of Missouri, Columbia (State) 

296 i 

3,586 

1857 

Washington Univ., St. Louis (non-sect.) 

St. Louis Univ. (R.C.) . 

200 

! 1,367 

1818 

245 

1,945 


On January 1, 1910, the number of paupers in almshouses was 2,388, 
being 72 “5 per 100,000 of the population, and of prisoners in penal institu- 
tions 3,523, being 107 per 100,000 of the population. 
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Pinance* — l^or the year 1921 the revenue and expenditure were: — 

Dollars 

Balance, “January 1, 1921 . . . 12,449,030 

Receipts, 1921 32,086,659 

Total 44,636,589 

Disbursements, 1921 •. . . . 29,732,403 

Balance, Jan. 1, 1922 . . 14,803,186 

On January 1, 1922, the bonded debt of the State amounted to 5,598,839 
dollars (interest being payable tc State funds). The assessed value of real 
property (1921) was 3,348,437,983 dollars; of personal property, 920,627,673 
dollars. 

Production and Industry* — Agriculture is the chief occupation in the 
State. In 1920 the number of farms was 263,004, with a farm area of 
34,774,679 acres, of which 24,832,966 acres was improved land. The total 
value of all farm property in 1921 was 3,691,068^085 dollars. The chief crops 
are cereals. In 1921 the maize crop amounted to 182,880,000 bushels, 
wheat to 34,462,000 bushels, and oats 42,960,000 bushels. Potatoes and 
sorghum are grown throughout the State. In the south-eastern lowlands 
the important product is cotton, the area under which (1921) was 117,000 
acres, and the yield 78,000 bales, valued at 5,850,000 dollars. In 1920, 
6,000 acres were under flax, yielding 45,000 bhshels of flax-seed. The 
acreage in 1921 under tobacco was 4,000, from which the crop was 3,700,000 
pounds, valued at 740,000 dollars. There are many orchards, and small fruit 
is grown. Stock-raising is important, especially the raising of hogs, of which, 
on January 1, 1921, there were 4,047,000 in the State ; there were also 873,000 
milch cows, 1,659,000 other cattle, 1,388,000 sheep, and 1,030,000 horses. 
The wool-clip in 1920 yielded 8,296,000 pounds of wool. 

Missouri leads all the other States in the production of zinc and lead. 
The productive coal-fields of Missouri have an area of about 14,000 square 
miles, and employ 11,104 miners. In 1920, 6,133,929 tons of coal 
were produced. Other minerals are zinc and lead. The lead ores 
at Mine Lamotte, Missouri, contain cobalt and nickel. Other products are 
Portland cement, grindstones, pig-iron, copper, blue and white lead, lime- 
stone, sandstone, and granite. 

Missouri has prosperous manufacturing industries, the more important of 
which depend on agriculture and forestry. In 1914 there were 8,386 indus- 
trial establishments ; the canital invested in all the industries of the State 
amounted to 622,548,000 dollars; the number of persons employed in them 
(including proprietors, clerks, and wage-earners) was 188,266, and the year's 
output was valued at 637,952,000 dollars. The chief industries, with their 
capital, their wage-earners, and their output in 1910, are given in The 
Statesman’s Year-Book for 1916, p. 558. 

St. Louis and Kansas City are important centres of the traffic in grain and 
live stock. • 

In the State there were in 1918, 8,193 miles of railway, besides 1,166 miles 
of electric railway track (1920). The northern portion of the State is better 
supplied with railways than the southern. The principal lines in the State 
are the Missouri Pacific, the Atchison, Topeka and Santa F4 ; the St. Louis 
and San Francisco ; and the St. Louis South Western. St, Louis is the 
terminal for the larger river steamers, and there is a heavy traffic, between 

2 p 2 
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it and the Gulf of Mexico. The matket for the grain and animal produce of 
the. Western States is largely reached via Missouri. 

There is a British Vice-Consul at Kansas City and another at St. Louis, 


Books of Eeference 

The Reports of the various Executive Departuients of the Stite, 

Encyclopedia of the Historv of Missouri. Published by the Southern History 
Company, New York, Louisville, St Louis. 1901. 

Carr (Luo.len), Missouri. In ‘ Ameiioan Commonwealths' Series Boston, Mass., 1894. 
Houck (Louis), History of Missouri from th€ earliest explorations to the admission of 
the State into the Union in 1821. Chicago, 190S. 

Sauer (Carl 0.), The Geography of the Ozark Highlands of Missouri. London, 1920. 
Williams (Walter), The State of Missouri. St. Louis, 1904. 


MONTANA. 

OoVerninent* — Montana was admitted into the Union on February 22, 
1889. The legislative power is vested in a Senate and a House of Represen.ta- 
tives. There are 54 Senators, elected for 4 years in such a manner that 
the Senate is renewed to the extent of one half at each biennial election. The 
membeKs of the House of Representatives, 107 in number, are elected for two 
years. 

Governor . — Joseph M. Dixon, 1921-25 {7,600 dollars). 

Secretary of State. — C. T. Stewart. 

The State is remesented in the Federal Legislature by 2 Senators and 2 
Representatives. For local administrative purposes the State is dhided into 
54 counties, and 20 judicial districts. The State Capital is Helena. 

Area, Population, Instruction. — The state has a total area of 147,182 
square miles, including a water surface of 796 square miles. Census 
population on Jan. 1, 1920, 548,889. 

The Federal census results give the population as follows : — 


Years 

* Population 

Per sq. mile | 

Years 

1 Population 

Per sq. mile 

1880 

39,159 1 

0'3 

1910 

376,053 

2*6 

1890 

, 142,924 

1 1*0 

1920 

648,889 

3*7 

1900 1 

1 243,329 

1 1*7 1 




In 1920 the population by sex and birth was : — 



White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male .... 

291,592 

962 

1,708 

5,679 

299,941 

Female 

242,668 1 

696 

• 

807 

5,277 

248.948 

Total . 

684,260 


2,015 

10,956 

5.8,889 


Of the total population in 1920, 93,620 were foreign born. Of these 
12,105 were Canadian English, 7,260 Irish, 8,159 English, and 7,873 Germah. 
There is an Indian reservation of (1920) 5,536 square miles, with a population 
of 12,374. The largest cities in the State are Butte, with a population of 
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41,611 in 1920; Missoula, 12,668 ; Great Falls, 24,121; Helena (oapital), 
12,037 ; Billings, 1^,100 ; Anaconda, 11,668. Of the total population in 

1920, 31*3 per cent, was urban. 

The religious bodies are Roman Catholic, Methodist, Baptist, Presbyterian, 
Episcopal, Lutheran, and Congregational, Christian, Christian Scientist. 

In 1 920 the 3,619 public elementary schools had 5,305 teachers, an<l 111,721 
enrolled pupils. In the 178 public high schools there were 910 teachers 
and 14,517 pupils. Amount expended for school purposes, 1920, 12,904,270 
dollars. The normal school had 44 teachers and 611 students in 1921. 
The College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, at Bozeman, the School of 
Mines at Butte, the Normal School at Dillon, and the State University at 
Missoula, founded in 1895, constitute the University of Montana. In 

1921, the State University had 1,847 students and 71 instructors 

On January 1, 1910, the number of mupers in almshouses was 415, being 
110*4 per 100,000 of the population, and of prisoners in penal institutions, 
963, being 256*1 per 100,000 of the population. 


Finance* — The total receipts and disbursements for the six months 
ending January 1, 1922, were : — 


Dollars 


Balance on July 1, 1921 3,06J,305 

Receipts, 1921 ......... 9,530,931 

Total . . . . . . . 12,592,236 

Disbursements, 1921 8,773,367 

Balance, December 31, 1921 3,818,869 


The bonded debt of the State on January 1, 1922, was 6,077,576 
dollars. The assessed valuation of real property was 996,499,612 dollars, 
and of personal property in 1921 was 585,857,064 dollars. 


Production and Industry* — Montana has considerable undeveloped 
agricultural and mineral resources, and opportunity is offered to pro- 
spective settlers of acquiring land and becoming permanent residents. 
In 1920 there were 57,677 farms with an area of 35,070,656 acres, of 
which 11,007,278 acres was improved land. The total value of all farm 
property in 1920 was 985,961,308 dollars. In 1920 there were 10,807 farms 
irrigated. The area irrigated was 1,071,769 acres, but the enterprises were 
capable of irrigating 2,647,419 acres. The total forest area in 1920 was 
5,942,821 acres. Lands open to homestead entry in 1915 aggregated 
19,065,121 acres; in June 1920 there were open to entry only 5,973,741 
acres. 

The chief crop is wheat, amounting in 1921 to 28,168,000 bushels, and 
wortli 28,943,000 dollars ; oats, 10,787,000 bushels, value 8,668,000 dollars ; 
barley, 1,200.000 bushels, value 720,000 dollars; flax seed, 1,125,000 
bushels, value 1,575,000 dollars ;• potatoes, 5,060,000 bushels, value 

4.048.000 dollars ; hay, 1,881,000 tons, value 16,36.5,000 dollars. Eruit is 
now very widely cultivated in the State; there were 1,161,441 fruit-bearing 
trees in 1920. The raising of sheep, cattle, &o., is a very important industry. 
Montana has more sheep and produces more wool than any other State in the 
Union. The wool-clip in 1920 yielded 15,800,000 pounds of wool. Oft 
January 1, 1921, there were 2,460,000 sheep ; horses, 520,000 ; milch cows, 

185.000 ; other cattle, 918,000 ; swiue, 200,000. 
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Montana has great mineral resources, including coal (3,964,286 tons in 
1920), copper, 14ad, gold, silver, zinc, tungsten, grindstones, corundum, 
mineral waters, and sapphires. 

The manufacturing industries of the State are prosperous. In 1914 there 
were 939 manufacturing establishments. The salaried officials numbered 
1,827. Their wage-earners, 13,704. The wages paid amounted to 13,001,000 
dollars; the salaries paid, to 2,779,000 dollars; the cost of materials used, 
to 46,744,000 dollars ; the value of output, to 84,446,000 dollars ; value 
added by manufacture, to 37,702,000 dollars. By far the most important of 
the industries is the smelting and refining of copper, but details of copper 
and some other works are necessarily withheld. Details of other industries 
are given in The Statesman’s Year-Book for 1916, p. 661. 

In 1920 there were 6,914 miles of railway in the State, besides (1920) 856 
miles of electric railway. The telegraph lines had a length of 9,556 miles, 
and the telephone lines 5,384 miles. 

In Nov. 1920, the total resources of all State and national banks doing 
business in Montana were 230,694,196 dollars, compared with 114,742,763 
dollars in 1915. Their combined deposits in Nov. 1920, were 165,108,266 
dollars compared with 85,664,486 dollars in 1915. 


Books of Beference. 

Report of the Bureau of Agriculture, Labour, and Industry of the State of Montana 
Helena, 1911-12. 

Reports of the various Executive DepartmenU of the State. 

Montana." Issued by Department of Agricnlture and Publicity. 


NEBEASKA. 

The Nebraska region was first reached by white men from Mexico under 
the Spanish general Coronado in 1541. It was explored by French for 
traders in the period 1700-1800, and claimed by France, Spain and England 
in the early colonial period, ceded by France to Spain in 1763, retroceded to 
France in 1801, and sold by Napoleon to the United States as part of the 
Louisiana purchase in 1803. Foit Atkinson on the Missouri River, the 
farthest western post of the United States, was established in 1819, 
abandoned in 1827. Bellevue, the present oldest continuous settlement, 
was established by French fur traders about 1820. The creation of Nebraska 
territory was part of the programme of the United States government in 
1844 as a step in establishing a military highway to hold Oregon, then in 
controversy with Great Britain. On May 30, 1854, Nebraska became a 
territory and on March 1, 1867, a State. “Arbor Day,” now a world-wide 
institution observed with planting of trees, originated in Nebraska on 
January 4, 1872. 

• 

OoVCnunOllt. — The Legislature consists of a Senate of 33 members and 
a House of Representatives of 100 members. The Legislators are elected 
for two years. The franchise extends only to native born citizens, including 
women, and to persons of foreign birth, who shall become citizens of the 
United States by naturalisation at least thirty days prior to an election. 
Voters must have resided in the State for six months, in the county 
for 40 days, in the precinct for ten days next before the election. 
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The present constitution was adopted in 1875. Important amendments 
adopted in 1912 provide for legislation through the initiative and referendu^n, 
for a State Board of Control over sixteen State institutions, for biennial 
instead of annual elections, and permit cities of more than 5,000 inhabitants 
to frame their own charters. 

Nebraska is represented in Congress by two Senators and six 
Representatives. 

Governor. — S. R. McKelvie, 1921-23 (2,500 dollars). 

Secretary of State. — D. M. Amsberry. 

There are 93 counties in the Sta1:e. The State Capital is Lincoln. 


Area, Population, Instruction.— Area 77,5io square miles, of which 
702 square miles is water. The population in decennial census years from 
1880 was : — 


Tears 

i Population 

Per sq. mile 

Years 

Population 

Per sq. mile 

B 

1 452,402 

5*9 

1910 

1,192,214 

16-6 


[ 1,066,300 » 

1 13-9 

1920 

1,296,372 

10*'7 


1 Including 6,269 negroes and 3,322 Indians. 


In 1920 the population by sox and birth was : — 


- 

White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male 

663,230 

7,309 

807 

1,469 

672,805 

Female 

615,989 

5,933 

216 

1,429 

1 

623,567 

Total 

1,279,219 

13,242 

1,023 

2,888 

1,296,372 


The foreign-born population in 1920 numbered 149,662, oi whom 
40,969 were German, 18,821 Swedish, 12,338 Danish, 5,422 Irish, 
6,000 English, 6,768 Canadian, and 16,718 Russian. The largest cities in the 
State are, Omaha with a population of 191,601 in 1920; Lincoln (capital), 
54,934. Of the total population in 1920, 31*3 per cent, was urban. 
Indian Reservations in 1920 covered an area of 6,118 acres and had a 
population of 2,461. 

The most numerous religious bodies in the State are, in order of numbera, 
Roman Catholic, Methodist, Lutheran, Disciples, Presbyterian, Baptist, 
and Congregational. 

In Nebraska in 1910 only 1*9 per cent, of the population over ten years 
of age were illiterate. School attendance is compulsory for children from 
7 to 15 years of age for not less than 12 weeks in school term. The 726 
graded schools and 7,216 district schools, in 1918, had 13,248 teachers and 
800,011 enrolled pupils. There were, in 1919, 534 public high schools with 
2,194 teachers and 38,299 pupils. There are 4 State normal schools with 118 
teachers and 3,804 students and 2 private normal schools. Total ex^ndi- 
ture on education in 1919 was 16,960,314 dollars. Higher instruction is 
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provided in academic institutions, of which the more important are 

( 1 ^ 9 ) 


Opened 

Institution 

Professors, 

^c. 

Students 

1871 

Univ. of Nebraska, Lincoln (Stacie) 

Creighton Univ., Omaha (R.C.) . 

290 

0,958 

1878 

130 

1,309 

1887 

Nebraska Wesleyan Univ. (M.B.) . 

45 

812 

1880 

Cotner University, Bethany (Disciples) 

25 

887 


A grant of 3,000,000 acres of public lands for permanent endowment of 
her schools was made by the Federal Government. Of this 1,661,405 acres 
ate still held by the State. Further sale of this laud, with some minor 
exceptions, is forbidden, Nebraska being the only State which has adopted 
the policy. The total value of the permanent school endowment is 
21,664,714 dollars. 

On Au^ist 1, 1920, the charitable and penal institutions had 5,106 
inmates. The appropriation for their maintenance tor the year ending March 
31, 1821, was 3,992,770 dollars, 


Finance. — For the biennium ending November 30, 
and disbursements of the State funds were : — 

1920, the receipts 

Balance, December *1, 1918 .... 

Receipts, 1918-20 

Dollars 

868,744 

25,239,605 

Total ; 

Disbursements, 1918-20 

26,108,249 

26,427,019 

Balance, November 30, 1920 . 

681,230 


The State has no debt. In 1919 the assessed valuation of real and 
personal property (under a law requiring the assessed value to be 20% of the 
actual value) amounted to 568,456,926 dollars, of which 212,697,098 dollars 
was personal, and 355,759,828 dollars real property. 

Production and Industry. — Nebraska is one of the most important 
agricultural States In 1920 it contained 124,421 farms with a total area of 
42,838,836 acres, of which 24,587,786 acres was improved land. The total 
value of all farm property in 1920 was 4,193,825,242 dollars. The Federal 
irrigation district in Western Neliraska embraces 300,000 acres, two-thirds 
of which is already under water. The principal crops are cereals, hay, 
potatoes, and af»ples. In 1921 the yield of maize was 207.732,000 bushels 
wheat, 59.876,000 bushels ; oats, 70,054,000 bushels. ]3eet-sugar is also 
produced, 125,000,000 pounds being the estimate for 1916. The live-stock 
industry is pursued on a large scale. ,On January 1, 1921, the State con- 
tained 96.5,000 horses, 99,000 mules, 560,000 milch cows, 2,650,000 other 
cattle, 290,000 sheep, and 3,063,000 swine. From 236,000 sheep in 1920 
the wool -clip yielded 1,886,000 pounds of wool. 

Nebraska has some quarries and mines. The more important of these 
are sand quarries, limestone quarries, potash plants, and brick and tile 
plants. There are also possibilities of oil and gas. The Nebraska potash 
industry is the largest in the United States. 
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The most important manufacturing industries are associated with the 
pastoral and agricultural produce of the State. In 1914 there were 2,4^2 
manufacturing establishments in the State ; their a^regate capital amounted 
to 121,008,000 dollars ; the persons owning or working them (proprietors, firm 
members, clerks, &o., and wage-earners) numbered 33,605 ; the material used 
cost 174,114,000 dollars, and the output was valued at 221,616,000 dollars. 
The chief of these industries is slaughtering and meat-packing, which 
has its centre at South Omaha. Statistics of four industries are given in 
Thb Statesman's Year-Book for 1916, p. 564. 

Other industries are printing and publishing, soap and candle 
making, brick and tile work, smelting, sugar manufacture, &c. The Alkali 
Lakes of Nebraska have become tlie largest producers of potash for the 
American market. The estimated production in 1918 was 16,000 tons. 

In 1918 there were 8,332 miles of railway in the State, besides the 801 
miles of electric railway track (1920). Omaha is a centre whence 9 trunk 
lines of railway radiate. Commercial navigation of the Missouri river, 
which was abandoned for 35 years, has been resumed, steamboats and barges 
carrying grain and live stock ply between Omaha and Sioux City every week. 

In September, 1919, there were 999 State banks and 176 National banks in 
the State, with total resources of 1,032,365,000 dollars. In June, 1918, 
there weie also 19 savings banks with 19,940 depositors, who had to their 
credit 4,367,988 dollars, being 218 •66 dollars to each depositor. 

There is a British Vice-Consul at Omaha. 

Books of Reference.* 

The Nebraska Blue Book, edited by Addison E. Sheldon. Lincoln. 

The Reports of the various Executive Departments, especially those of the Auditor 
and of the Bureau of Labour and Statistics 

Barbour (B. H.), Geological Survey of Nebraska. Lincoln. 

Condra (G. E.), Geography of Nebraska. Lincoln. 1911. 

Af ortnn’« History of Nebraska. 8 vols. Lincoln. 1913. 

(A. E.), History of Nebraska. Lincoln. 1914. 


NEVADA. 

Government. — Nevada was admitted into the Union on October 31, 
1864. The Legislature consists of a Senate of 17 members elected for 
four years, about half their number retiring every two years, and a House 
of Representatives of 37 members elected for two years. Qualified electors, 
and eligible to either House, are (with the usual exceptions) all citizens who 
have resided in the State six months and in the county or district 30 days 
next before the election. 

The State is represented in Congress by two Senators and one Represen- 
tative. 

Governor , — Emmet D. Boyle, 191^23 (7,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State , — George Brodigan. 

The State capital is Carson City (population in 1910, 2,466). There are 
17 counties. 

Area, Population, Instruction, Charity.— Area, 110,690 square 
miles, 860 square miles being water. Area in 1920 of Indian reservationa 
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1,184 square miles, with 5,900 Indians. Census population on January 
1, J1920, 77,407. 

The population in decennial census years was : — 


Years 

Population 

Per j| 

sq. mile il 

Years 

Population 

Per 

sq. mile 

1880 

62,266 

1; 

0-6 i 

1000 

42,335 

0-4 

1890 

47,355 

0*4 ; 

1910 

81,875 

0-7 



1920 

77,407 

0-7 


In 1920 the population by sex and birth was : — 



White 

Negro 

Asiatic | Iiulian 

Total 

Male .... 

42,308 

196 

3,736 

46,240 

Female 

I 28,391 

150 

2,620 

31,167 

ToUl . 

70,699 

346 

1,455 4,907 

i 

77,407 


In J.920 the foreign-born population numbered 14,802, of whom 1,069 
were German, 618 Greek, 2,641 Italian, 1,271 English, 970 Irish, 
1,178 Canadians. The largest city in the State is Reno, with population in 
1920 of 12,016. Of the tjtal population in 1920, 19 7 per cent, was urban. 

The most numerous religious body in the State is the Roman Catholic, other 
denominations being Episcopal, Methodist, Mormon, and Presbyterian. 

School attendance is compulsory for children from 8 to 16 years of age. 
In 1920 the 378 elementary public schools had 735 teachers and 13,899 
enrolled pupils, the total expenditure on education being 1,414,000 dollars. 
The 41 public high schools had 70 teachers and 875 pupils. The University 
at Reno was founded in 1886 and had 56 professoi-s and instructors and 460 
students in 1921. 


Finance. — The receipts and disbursements in the year 1921 were as 
follows : — 

Dollars 

Balance on hand, Jan. 1, 1921 .... 925,945 

Receipts, 1921 3,700,126 


Total . 

Disbursements, 1921 


4,626,071 

3,612,733 


Balance on hand, Jan. 1, 1922 . . . 1,013,338 


The outstanding bonds of the State on December 31, 1921, amounted to 
1 669,000 dollars. The total assessed value of taxable property in 1920 was : 
214/000,000 dollars. 


Production and Industry.— In 1920 there were 3,163 farms with a 
farm area of 2,857,163 acres, of which 594,741 acres was improved land. The 
total value of all farm property in 1920 was 99,779,666 dollars. The Federal 
irrigation project embraces 160,000 acres within the State of Nevada. The 
development of agricultural land has been retarded by lack of transport 
facilities and local markets, but there is considerable activity in the raising of 
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stock. Principal crops in 1921 -Corn, 29,000 bushels; wheat, 493,000 
bushels ; barley, 187,000 bushels ; potatoes, 592,000 bushels. On January >, 
1921, there were in the State 74,000 horses, 32,000 milch cows, 640,000 other 
cattle, 1,632,000 sheep, and 30,000 swine. In 1920 the wool -clip from 
1,233,000 sheep yielded 9,000,000 pounds of wool. In 1919 the area of 
national forests in the State was 4,971.335 acres. 

The mineral resources of the State are chiefly gold and silver, but copper, 
lead, zinc, pyrites, iron, quicksilver, tungsten, sulphur, graphite, borax, 
gypsum, and building stone are also worked. In 1919 the output of gold 
was valued at 6,619,937 dollars, and of silver, 10,000,599 dollars. Value of 
total mineral output for 1919, 48,528,124 dollars. 

The manufacturing industries of the State are not of great importance, 
but they have shown a rapid growth since the census of 1900. In 
1914 there were 180 manufacturing establisliments employing altogether 
279 salaried officials and 3,655 wage-earners. Their aggregate capital amounted 
to 13,691,000 dollars ; the raw material used in the year, to 9,317,000 dollars, 
and their output, to 16,083,000 dollars. The more important works were for 
flour and grist, car making and repairing, butter, brewing, and printing. 

In 1918 the length of railway in the State was 2,296 miles, besides 11 
miles of electric railway (1920). 


Books of Eeference. 

Reports of the State Controller, State Treasurer, and cj^her Executive Officers, and 
Bureau of Industry, Agriculture, and Irrigation. 

Nevada Historical Society Papers. Published by the State. 

Davii (S.), History of Nevada. 2 vols. Los Angeles, 1912. 

Thovipson (Went), History of Nevada. Oakland, 1881. 

Wren(T.\ History of Nevada. 1900. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Oovernment. — New Hampshire was one of the thirteen original States 
of the Union. The sense of the people as to the calling of a convention 
for the revision of the Constitution must be taken every seven years. If a 
convention is held the amendments to the Constitution which it proposes 
must be laid before the people, and approved by two-thirds of the qualified 
voters present and voting on the subject. The Legislature consists of a 
Senate and a House of Representatives. The Senate consists of 24 members, 
elected for two years. The House of Representatives consists of from 419 
to 422 members, the number varying slightly with each session, as 
representation is on the basis of population. Electors are all citizens 21 
years of age, resident six months in the place to be represented, able to 
read and write, duly registered and not under sentence for crime or paupei*s. 

Governor , — Albert 0. Brown, 1921-23 (3,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State , — Edwin C. Bean, 

New Hampshire is represented in the Federal Congress by 2 Senators and 
2 Representatives. The State is divided into 10 counties. The State Capital 
is Concord. 

Area, Population, Instruction. — Area 9,341 square miles, of which 
310 square miles is water. Census population on Jan. 1, 1920, 443,083. 
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The population at the date of the Federal censuses was as follows : — 


Years 

i 

White 

Coloured 

Total 

Per aq. mile. 

1890 

375,840 

690 

376,. 530 

41-7 

1900 

410,791 

797 

1 411,688 

45-6 

1910 

429,906 

666- 

480,572 

47-7 

1920 

442,331 

752 

443,083 

1 49'I 


In 1920 the populaiiou by sex and race was : — 



White 

1 

Negro 

j Asiatic | 

1 ' 

Indian 

Total 

Male . 

221,667 

333 

112 


222,112 

Female 

220,664 

268 

i 19 


! 220,971 

Total . 

1 

442,331 

621 

! 103 1 

28 

443,088 


Of the total population in 1020, 91,233 were foreign born, of whom 1,886 
were Swedes, 8,467 Russians, 1,714 Germans, 4,367 English, 7,908 Irish, 
52,274 Canadian. 

TJie largest city of the State is Manchester, with a population of 
78,384 in 1920 Other cities are Nashua, 28,379; Concord (capital), 
22,157; Dover, 13,029; Berlin ,16,014 ; Portsmouth, 13,569; Laconia, 10,897 ; 
Keene, 11,210; Rochester, 9,673. Of the population in 1920,63*1 per cent, 
was urban. ^ 

The prevailing form of religion is the Roman Catholic, which has 68 pe 
cent, of the Church membership ; other bodies are Congregational, Baptist, 
Methodist, and Protestant Episcopal. Religious instruction is not given in 
the public schools. The Roman Catholics maintain parochial schools in all 
the cities and some of the large towns. 

The State law requires that at least 36 weeks of schooling must be pro- 
vided in every town annually. School attendance is compulsory for children 
from 8 to 14 years of age during the whole school term ; and if they have 
not completed the elementary grades the school age extends to 16, In 1920 
the public elementary schools of the State had 2,648 teachers, and 64,205 
enrolled pupils ; 86 public high schools had 673 teachers and 13,055 pupils. 
The 2 normal schools had 81 teachers and 286 students in 1920. The 
principal colleges within the State are Dartmouth College, at Hanover, founded 
in 1769, and the New Hampshire College of Agriculture and the Mechanic 
Arts, at Durham, founded in 1868. They are non-sectarian. Dartmouth had 
(1919)125 instructors and 1,127 students; the State College 62 instructors 
and 659 students. Expenditure on Education in 1920, 3,960,075 dollars. 

On August 31, 1918, the number of paupers in almshouses was 754, 
and of prisoners in penal institutions in 1918, 140. 

Finance* Defence. — The revenue and expenditure for the 10 mouths 


ending June 30, 1921,^ were ; — 

1P20-21 

Dollars 

Cash balance, Sept. 1, 1920 .... 186,733 

Receipts, during 10 months .... 6,287,722 

Total 6,474,466 

Disbursements, to June 30, 1921 . , . 6,686,414 

Balance, July, 1, 1921 789,041 


i Fiscal year changed in 1921 to end June 80. 
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The net indebtedness on June 80, 1921, amounted to 2,814,306 dollars. 
The assessed value in 1919 of real property was 419,417,059 dollars and of 
personal property 121,^86,956 dollars. * 

The militia of the State, called the New Hampshire State Guard, 
consists of artillery and infantry. 

There is no federal naval establishment within the State, though the navy 
yard at Kittery, Me., is known as the»Portsmouth Navy Yard, because Ports- 
mouth, N. H. , is its port of entry. 

Production and Industry. — The majority of the population is em- 
ployed ill agriculture, but manufacturing interests are not far behind. The 
total land area of the State is 6,779,840 acres, of which 1,441,000 acres 
are cultivated, 720,000 acres uncultivated, and 3,602,000 acres under forest. 
In 1920 there were 20,623 farms with a total acreage of 2,603,806 acres, 
or 126*8 acres to each farm, and of this 702,902 acres were improved land. 
The total value of all farm property in 1920 was 118,666,116dollars. The chief 
crops are (1921) in order of importance, hay (428,000 tons), corn (1,325,000 
bushels), potatoes (2,240,000 bushels), oats (630,000 bushels) ; the chief 
fruit crop is apples. On January 1, 1921, the farm animals in the State 
were 39,000 horses, 101,000 milch cows, 70,000 other cattle, 31,000 sheep, 
and 57.000 swine. In 1920 the wool-clip yielded 204,000 pounds. 

Minerals are little worked, but granite and mica are quarried, and mineral 
waters and scythe stones are worked. 

The manufacturing interests, aside from forest products, are largely 
confined to the Southern part of the State. In 191^ tne capital invested in 
manufactures amounted to 156,749,000 dollars ; the wage-earners numbered 
78,993 ; the raw materials used were valued at 114 993,000 dollars, and the 
output at 182,844,000 dollars. Boots and shoes rank first, followed by cotton 
and woollen goods. An important occupation in the State is the summer 
entertainment of giiests in the mountain and lake regions. 

The Boston and Maine Railroad owns or leases all the steam railroad lines 
within the State except the Grand Trunk in the extreme north. In 1918 
the length of steam railway in the State was 1,253 miles, and of electric rail- 
way in 1920, 251 miles. 

In 1919 there were 11 savings banks in the State, with 29,808 depositors, 
who had to their credit 10,857,000 dollars, being 370 dollars to each 
depositor. There were also 45 mutual savings banks, with 21 5,028 depositors, 
who had to their credit 110,241,000 dollars, being 512 dollars to each 
depositor. 


Books of Reference. 

The Reports of the Various Departments of State Government. 

Drew (W. J.), New Hampshire Register. Concord, N.H. Annual. 

Haete (Adtlaide R.), Index of Economic Material in Documents of the States of the 
United States (N.H. 1789-1904), Washington, 1921. 

MeClintock (J. N.), History of New Hampshire. Concord, N.H. 

Palfrey (J. G.), History of New England. Boston, Mass., 1906. 

Rollins (F. W.), Guide to New Hampshire. Concord, N.H. Annual. 


HEW JEESEY. 

Ooy 6 riUlI 61 Lt. — New Jersey is one of the thirteen original States in the 
Union. The legislative power is vested in a Senate and a General Assembly^ the 
members of which are chosen by the people, all male citizens (with necessary 
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exceptions) 21 years of age, resident in the State for a year and in the county 
for 6 months preceding the election, having the right of sulfrage. The Senate 
consists of 21 senators, one for each county, elected by the voters for 3 years, 
in such manner that the Senate is renewed to the extent of one-third 
annually. The General Assembly consists of 60 members elected annually by 
the voters of the counties in numbers proportioned to the population of the 
counties as determined by the decennial Federal census. 

(Governor. —Edward J. Edwards, 1920-23 (10,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State , — Thomas F. Martin, 1920-23 (6,000 dollars). 

The State is represented in the Federal Confess by 2 Senators and 
12 Representatives. For local administration it is divided into 21 counties, 
which are subdivided into cities, boroughs, and townships. The State 
Capital is Trenton. 

Area, Population, Instruction.—Area 8,224 square miles (7io 
square miles water area). Population, by State census on June 1, 1915, 
2,844,342 (2,739,560 white and 95,281 coloured). Population, according to 
Federal Census, January 1, 1920, 3,155,900. 

The population at the date of the Federal censuses was : — 


Year 

White 

Coloured 

Total 

Per sq. mile 

1890 

1 

1,396,581 

48,852 

1,444,933 

192-3 

1900 

1,812,317 i 

71,362 

1,883,669 

250-7 

1910 

2,445,894 ' 

91,273 

2,637,167 

337-7 

1920 

3,037,087 

118,813 

3,155,900 

420-0 


In 1920, the population by sex and race was : — 



White j 

Negro 

Asiatic 1 

Indian 

Total 

Male .... 
Female 

1,531,146 ) 
1,505,941 . 

67,432 

59,700 

1,497 

184 

1,590,075 

1,565,825 

Total . 

3,037,087 : 

117,132 

1,581 

ICO 

8,155,900 


In 1920, the foreign-born numbered 738,613, of whom 46,781 weie 
English ; 65,971 Irish ; 92,382 German ; 157,285 Italian. 

Census population of the larger cities was as follows in 1920 : — 


Cities 

1 

Population 

Cities 

Population 

1 

Cities 

Population 

Newark . . I 

Jersey City . 
Paterson . . 

Trenton (capital) 
Camden . . 
Elizabeth . . 

! 414,216 
297,864 
135,866 
119,289 
116,309 
: 95,682 

1 

Hoboken . . 

Passaic . . 
Bayonne . 

Atlantic City 
East Orange . 
Perth Amboy 

68,166 

63,824 

76,754 

50,682 

60,687 

41,707 

NewBrunswick 
Orange. . . 

Plainfield . . 
West Hoboken 
Clifton . . 

Montclair 

32,779 

33,239 

27,700 

40,068 

26,470 

28,810 


Of the total population in 1920, 78*7 per cent, was urban. 
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The Roman Catholic Church has 51 *6 per cent, of the church-going popu- 
lation ; other bodies are Methodist, Presbyterian, Baptist, and Protestant 
Episcopal. * 

Elementary instruction is free and compulsory for all children from 7 to 
15 years of age ; the schools are open to all from 5 to 20 years of age. On 
June 80, 1920, the public schools had 12,775 teachers and 538,078 
enrolled pupils, and 70 public high«schools had 2,365 teachers and 58,710 
pupils. In 1920, 3 public normal schools had 105 teachers and 2,015 
students. The total expenditure on education (1920) was 80,854,795 
dollars. There were altogether 2,163 school buildings. 

Higher and non-sectarian instruction is provided at Princeton University 
(founded in 1746), which, in 1919, had 180 professors and 1,500 students ; 
at Rutgers College (1766) at New Brunswick, with 75 professors and 460 
students ; and at Stevens Institute of Technology (1871) at Hoboken, with 
46 professors and 522 students. 

For philanthropic and charitable purposes New Jersey has 2 State 
insane hospitals ; 9 county insane hospitals ; 2 establishments for the feeble 
minded ; an epileptic village ; 10 county institutions for tuberculosis 
patients ; 2 soldiers’ homes ; a school for the deaf and dumb. 

Finance, Defence. — The receipts and disbursements of the State 
Fund for the financial year ending Juno 30, 1921, were as follows ; — 


Dollars 

Balance, June 30, 1920 11,047,672 

Receipts, 1920-21 .... > . 19,054,852 

Total 30,102,524 

• Disbursements, 1920-21 20,046,619 

Balance, June 30, 1921 . . . 10,055,905 


There is no State debt. 

The military forces of the State consist of four battalions of State militia of 
1,500 men, ana 1 regiment of infantry of 1,000 men of the National guard. 
There is a State camp ground and rifle range at Sea Girt on the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Production and Industry. — Agriculture, market-gardening, fruit- 
growing, horticulture, and forestry are pursued within the State. In 1920 
New Jersey had 29,702 farms witn a total area of 2,282,585 acres, of which 
1,555,607 acres was improved land. The value of all farm property in 
1920 was 311,847,948 dollars. In 1921 the chief crop was maize, acreage 
241,000, producing 11,327,000 bushels, valued at 6^003,000 dollars ; of hay 
there was an acreage of 300,000 acres, producing 396,000 short tons, valued 
at 7,128,000 dollars. The yield of potatoes in 1921 was 9,025,000 bushels. 
The farm animals on January 1, 1921, comprised 87,000 horses, 151,000 
milch cows, 73,000 other cattle, 29,000 sheep, and 182,000 swine. In 1920 
the wool clip yielded 109,000 pounds. 

New Jersey has valuable fisheries* the lakes and streams being stocked 
with trout, perch, black bass, Ac., while there are shad, njenhaden, and 
sturgeon fisheries on the Delaware River and Bay and round the coast. 
Value of shell fish for the year ending September 1919, 6,700,000 doiiars. 

The mineral deposits consist of magnetic iron, zinc, manganese, talc, soap* 
stone, and graphite. Clay and clay-products led in 1918 with a total out- 
put valued at 21,837,396 dollars; the chief product being sanitary ware, in 
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which New Jersey is pre-eminent. New Jersey ranks second in the produc- 
tion of zinc ore ; it mined 668,449 tons in 1918. The iron OM mined in 
i#18 was valued at 1,945,651 dollars. The chief stone quarried is trap rock, 
the total output in 1918 being valued at 1*476, 358 dollars. Limestone was 
also quarried to the value of 674,897 dollars. In 1918 sand and gravel to 
the value of 2,462,864 dollars was produced. New Jersey also produces 
Portland cement, coke, lead and zinc p’gments, mineral waters, peat, green- 
sand marl (from which potash salts are being made), and other products of 
minor importance. 

*The manufacturing industries within the State are prosperous. In 1918, 
the manufacturing establishments numbered 3,216 and employed 499,279 
wage-earners ; the raw material used was valued at 1,834,560,122 dollars, and 
the output at 2,990,939,855 dollars. The principal industries (with value 
of output in 1918) are oil refining (1918, 328,320,677 dollars), high explosives 
(197,074,042 dollars), foundry and machinery (184,085,165 dollars), silk goods 
(120,075,052 dollars), chemical products (189,117,336 dollars), drawn wire 
and wire cloth (93,350,127 dollars) 

In 1918, according to State statistics, there were 44 establishments for 
canning fruit and vegetables, employing 4,610 persons, who packed 4,134,117 
pounds of fruit, and 144,727,605 pounds of vegetables, of a total value of 
6,797,094 dollars. 

In, 1919 the length of railroad within the State was 2,461 miles ; electric 
railway track, 1,698 miles ; the length of canals was 175 miles. 

On June 30, 1919, there were 27 savings banks in the State with 
874,839 depositors who had to their credit 173,756,000 dollars, being 
465*55 dollars to each depositor. There are 24 State Banks having time 
deposits amounting to 12,619,889 dollars ; and trust companies having 
767,239 depositors and 372,282,788 dollars on deposit. 

Books of Reference Concerning New Jersey. 

Manual of the Legislature of New Jersey. By T. F. Fitzgerald. Trenton. 

Annual Reports of: State Treasurer; Comptroller of the Treasury; Commission of 
Banking and Insurance ; Bureau of Industrial Statistics, and other State Authorities. 

New Jersey Archives. 40 vols. Issued by the N. J. Historical Society. 

FUht^ (B. J.K New Jersey as a royal province New York, 1911. 

Lee (F. B.), N^ew Jersey as a Colony and a State. 1902. 

Tanner (B. P.), The province of New Jersey. New York, 1908. 


NEW MEXICO. 

Constitution and Oovernment. — New Mexico from the time of its 
disco veiT by Europeans was politically associated with Mexico. On May 11, 
1846, the Mexican war be^n ; when peace was made February 2, 1848, 
New Mexico was recognised as belonging to the United States. On Sep- 
tember 9, 1860, the Organic Act of the Territory was passed by the United 
States Congress. The boundaries of the Territory had been made to include 
part of Texas, but Utah was formed into a separate Territory ; in 1861 part 
of New Mexico was transferred to Colorado, and in 1868 Arizona was dis- 
joined, leaving to New Mexico its present area. On June 20, 1910, Congress 
passed an Enabling Act ^rmitting the Territory of New Mexico to frame 
a State Constitution, and in November, 1911, New Mexico was admitted to 
Statehood. 

The State legislature consists of 24 members of the Senate and 49 
members of the House of Representatives. 
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Gmenwr, — M. C. Mecliem, 1921-23 (5,000 dollars). 

Secretary of jJ^a^.p-Manuel Martinez. , 

For local government the State is divided into 29 counties. The 
administrative capital of the State is Santa F^, population (as shown by 
the census of 1920), 7,236. 

Area, Population, Instruction.— Area, 122,634 square miles (131 
square miles being water area). Census population on January 1, 1920, 
360,350. 

In five census years the population was : — 


Years 

Population 

Per sq. ' 
mile 

Years 

Population 

Per sq. 
mile 

1880 I 

119,565 

1-0 

1910 

827,301 

2-7 

1890 

160,282 

195,310 

1-3 

1920 

360,350 

2-6 

1900 : 

1*6 




In 1920 the population by sex and race was 



White 

Negro 

Asiatic | 

Indian 

i 

Total 

Male .... 

175,850 

4,593 

10, J 

il3 

190,456 

Female 

169,328 

1,140 

9,^ 

131 

169,894 

Total . 

884,678 j 

6,783 

432 

19,812 

860,850 


In 1920 29,077 were foreign-born, of whom 1,178 were Germans, 19,906 
Mexicans, 888 English, 423 Austrians, and 1,678 Italians. 

Of the total population in 1920, 18 per cent, was urban. 

The largest towns are Albuquerque, with population of 15,157 in 1920; 
Raton, 5,544 ; Roswell, 7,062 ; and Santa Fe with 7,236. Indian reservations 
with an area of 6,287 square miles in 1920, have Indian population of 21,530, 
chiefly Navaho, Apache, and Pueblo (or town) Indians. 

The prevailing form of religion is Roman Catholic, but various Protes- 
tant bodies have schools and churches within the State. Religious 
instruction in public schools is prohibited by law, but boards of directors may 
open school-houses for the use of religious societies, Ac., at times outside the 
regular school hours. 

Elementary education is free, and all children between 6 and 16 years of age 
are compelled to attend school. The use of the English language is enforced 
in schools. There are (1920) 1,430 public elementary schools in the State 
with 81,399 enrolled pupils, and 2,752 teachers ; and 71 public high schools 
with 257 teachers and 3,870 pupils in 1920. Besides, tnere are 26 Indian 
schools with 2,291 pupils, and 141 teachers (maintained by the Federal 
Government). Three public normal schools had 60 teachers and 2,009 
students. Total expenditure on education (1920), 3,301,712 dollars. For 
special and higher instruction there are various institutions ; a College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, founded in 1890, with 40 professors 
and 886 students, a School of Mines, founded at Socorro in 1895, with 8 
professors and 34 students, a Military Institute, an Institute for the Deaf 
and Dumb, an Orphans* School, and a Inform School, At Albuquerque is 
the University of New Mexico, founded in 1891 ; it has 2& professors and 
581 students in 1919. The State schools are maintained by muds assigned 

2 Q 
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by the State Government, and by the proceeds of the school tax levied by 
ti^e commissioners of each county, municipality and district. 


PinancO. “"For the year ending November 30, 1921, the revenue and 


expenditure were as follows : — 

Dollarn 

Balance, December 1, 1920 . ** . , . . 2,594,070 

Receipts for year 1920-21 7,489,134 

Total 10,083,204 

Disbursements for year 1920-21 .... 6,638,694 

Balance, December 1, 1921 . . 3,444,510 


The total bonded indebtedness of the State on June 30, 1921, was 
3,997,500 dollars. The assessed value of real and personal property in 1921 
was 363,721,981 dollars. 


Produotion and Industry. — New Mexico produces cereals, vegetables, 
fruit, and cotton. The principal crops in 1921 were: maize, 6,409,000 
bushels ; wheat, 3,088,000 bushels ; potatoes, 296,000 bushels. Irrigation, 
which is indispensable over wide tracks of fertile country, is extending, 
in 19ll the irrigated area had reached 750,000 acres. The Rio Grande 
project provides for reservoir construction for the irrigation of 180,000 acres 
in New Mexico and Texas, Private enterprise also is devoted largely to 
reservoir and canal construction. In 1920 there were 29,844 farms with an 
area of 24,409,633 acres, of which 1,717,224 acres was improved^and. The 
total value of all farm property in 1920 was 325,185,999 dollars. The farm 
animals on January 1, 1921, comprised 225,000 horses, 91,000 milch cows, 
1,406,000 other cattle, 2,666,000 sheep, and 85,000 swine. In 1920 the 
wool -clip amounted to 15,528,000 pounds of wool. The national forest area 
(1917) covers 8,381,768 acres, and there are about 4,000,000 acres of heavily 
forested country in private ownership. 

The State has valuable mineral resources, comprising gold, silver, copper, 
coal (3,348,217 tons were produced in 1920), lead, and zinc. The quarries 
yield granite, sandstone, limestone, and marble. Turquoise is profitably 
worked in four localities within the State ; the sands contain traces of 
platinum. 

The manufactured output of New Mexico in 1914 amounted to the 
value of 9,320,000 dollars, of which nearly half was for car construction and 
repair by railway companies. The industries next in importance arc lumber 
and timber work, and flour and grist milling. There are also woollen mills 
and cement works. The aggregate capital of all industries was 8,984,000 
dollars; the number of ivage-earners was 3,776, earning in a year 2,695,000 
dollars, and the cost of materials used was 4,430,000 dollars. 

In 1918 there were 2,978 miles of railway and 11 miles of electric railway 
track within the State (1920). 


Books of Beference. 

The New Mexico Blue Book. First issue 1916. Santa F6. 

Report of the Secretary of New Mexico.— Legislative Manual. Biennial. Santa F6. 
—Publications of the New Mexico Bureau of Immigration, descriptive of the various 
resources of the State. Albuquerque. 

Poufdl (B. A.), The End of the Trail: The Far West from New Mexico to British 
Columbia. London, 1915. 
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NEW YORK STATE. 

Constitution arfd Government.— From 1609 to 1664 the region now 
called New York was under the sway oi the Dutch ; then it came under the rule 
of the English, who governed the country till the outbreak of the War of 
Independence. Between July 9, 1776, and April 20, 1777, a Convention 
framed a Constitution under which l^ew York was transfonned into an inde- 
pendent State, afterwards, in 1788, entering the Union as one of the 13 
original States. 

The legislative authority is vested in a Senate of 51 members elected every 
two years, and an Assembly of 160 members elected annually. There arc 
annual sessions. 

The right of suffrage resides in every citizen 21 years of age, who has 
been a citizen for 90 days, and has resided in the State for a year preceding 
the election. A voter must also have resided four months in the county, and 
30 days in the election district. 

The question whether there shall be a Convention to revise the Consti- 
tution has to bo submitted to the people every 20 years, beginning with 
1916, ‘ and also at such times as the Legislature may bylaw provide.’ 

The State is represented in Congress by 2 Senators and 43 Representatives. 

— Nathan L. Miller, 1921-23 (10,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — John J. Lyons. 

The seat of the State executive is at Albany. 

For local government the State is divided into 62 counties. 

Cities are in 3 classes, the first class having eachbver 175,000 inhabitants 
and the third under 50,000. Each is incorporated by charter, under 
special legislation. The government of New York City is Vested in a 
board of Aldermen, elected for 2 years. Its members are the President, 
elected by the city ; the presidents of the 5 city boroughs (Bronx, Manhattan, 
Brooklyn, Queens, and Richmond) ; 67 aldermen, one elected in each of the 
67 districts, constituting a board of 73 members. The chief executive 
officer is the Mayor, elected for 4 years ; he appoints all the heads of 
departments, except the Comptroller, who is elected by the city. 

Area, Fopulation. — Area 49,204 square miles (1,650 square miles being 
water). Census population on January 1, 1920, 10,384,829. Population 
in census years : — 


Year j- 

1 

Population 


11 

1 Year 

1 Population 


Total 

Per sq. 
mile 

Total 


Per sq. 
mile 

1800 1 
1900 1 

589,051 i 

7,268,894 ! 

12*4 

152*5 

1 1910 
; 1920 

1 9,113,614 

10,385,227 


191*2 

211*1 


In 1920 the population by race and sex was : — 



White 

• 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male .... 
Female 

5,0S1.010 

5,091,017 

95,418 

103,065 

10,922 1 

8,705 

5,187,350 

6,197,877 

Total . . . j 

10,172,027 

198,483 

1 9,214 

5,503 

1 

10,885,227 


2 Q 2 
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Of the total in 1920, 2,786,112 were foreign-born, the nationalities 
ir\pst numerously represented being Italian 646,178, Russian 629,240, 
Oerman 296,660, Irish 284,747, Austrian 151,172, English 136,806, Canadian 
111,974, Swedish 63,026, Swiss 15,063, Scotch 37,664, French 82,179, 
Norwegian 27,678. The population of New York City on Januaiy 1, 
1920, was : — 


Manhattan . . 2,284,103 Queens . . . 469,042 

Bronx . . . 732,016 Kichmond . 116,531 

Brooklyn . . . 2,018,356 

Total N.Y 6,620,048 


Other cities with estimated population, 1920, were : — 


Cities 

Pop. 

Cities 

Pop. 

Cities 

Pop. 

Buffalo . . 

506,608 

Poughkeepsie 

35,000 

Ithaca . . 

17,004 

Rochester . . 

295,760 

Auburn . . 

36,142 

Middletown . 

18,420 

Syracuse . . 

171,717 

New Rochelle 

36,213 

Glens Falls . 

16,591 

Albany . . . 

113,344 

Newburg . . 

30,272 

Lackawanna . 

17,918 

Yonkers 

100,226 

Wateitown . 

31,263 

port Chester . 

16,573 

Utice . . . 

94,156 

Kingston . . 

26,688 

Watervliet . 

16,073 

Schenectady . 

88,723 

Oswego . . 

23,626 

Hornell . . 

15,025 

Trpy . . 

72,013 

Cohoes . . 

22,987 

Ogdensbiirg . 

14,609 

Binghamton . 

66,800 

Rome . . . 

26,341 

Saratoga Sps. 

13,181 

Niagara Falls . 

60,76(7 

Gloversville . 

22,026 

N.Tonawonda 

16,482 

Elnura . . . 

45,305 

White Plains 

21,031 

Corning . . 

15,820 

Jamestown 

88,917 

Lockport . . 

21,308 

j Batavia . . 

13,641 

Mt. Vernon . 

42,726 

Clean . . . 

20,506 

Geneva . . 

14,648 

Amsterdam . 

33,524 

Dunkirk . . 

19,336 

1 Little Falls . 

13,029 


Of the total population in 1920, 82 *7 per cent, was urban. Indian reserva- 
tions in 1920 covered an area of 137 square miles and had a population of 6,432. 

In 1915 the death-rate in cities was 14*8 per 1,000 of population, in 
rural districts 15*5 ; in the whole State, 15*6. 

The chief churches are Roman Catholic, Methodist, Presbyterian, Pro- 
testant Episcopal, and Baptist. 

Education* — Education is compulsory between the ages of 7 and 16. 
Instruction in physical training and kindred subjects of all pupils above 8 
years of age in the elementary and secondary schools of the State is made 
compulsory by an amendment of 1916 to the Education Law. In 1919-20 
the children enrolled in the 11,824 public schools numbered 1,719,559 ; 
the number of teachers was 54,253. There were 978 fmblic high schools 
and academies with 207,372 pupi's and 8,705 teachers There were 10 
public normal schools with 371 teachers and 7,370 students. There were 
132 vocational schools employing 1,423 teachers with 76,250 pupils. Total 
expenditure on education in 1920 yras 151,899,914 dollars. There were 
132 universities, colleges, professional and technical schools with 6,232 
professors and teachers, and 62,129 students. 

The University of the State of New York is governed by a Board of 
Regents, whose members are at all times three more than the existing 
judicial districts of the State — at present 9 districts and 12 Regents. The 
University is the State Education Department. The Regents elect by ballot 
the President of the University and the Commissioner of Education. 
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The names, year of foundation, and numbers of instructors and students 
in 16 of the 46 colleges and universities in 1919-20 were as follows : — • 

Founded I Name and Place 


1820 Colgate University, Hamilton i f 

1864 College of the City of New York i 

1764 Columbia University < . . . 

1831 New York Univer»it\, New York 5 . 

1883 Niagara University, Niagara Falls 1 . 

1846 Pordham University, New Yorkl 

1889 Barnard College, New York 2 , 

1888 Hunter College, New York 2 

1861 Vassar College, Poughkeepsie 2 . 

1857 Alfred University, Alfred 6 

1865 Cornell University, Ithaca 6 

1856 St. Lawrence University, Canton 5 . 

1870 Syracuse University, Syracuse® 

1846 University of Rochester® . 

1795 Union University ® . ... 

1 For men only. 2 por women only. ® For men and women. 

* Includes all departments except Barnard College. ® Includes all departments. 

There are also in the State 15 schools of theology, 9 of law, 4 oj edu- 
cation, 10 of medicine, 4 of dentistry, 2 of dental hygiene, 6 of pharmacy, 2 of 
veterinary medicine, 8 of technology, 4 of library science, 1 of chiropody, 
1 of optometry, 2 of accountancy, 2 of arcliitectiu'e, 4 of art and journalism, 
6 of music, and 6 of agriculture. • 

Charity. — The institutions subject to the supervision of the State Board 
of Charities, State of New York, June 80, 1920, included 16 State institutions 
with a population of 9,649, divided as follows : Reformatories (5) 2,063 in- 
mates ; for feeble-minded (4) 4,406 inmates ; for epileptics (1) 1,403 inmates; 
for sold ers and sailors (2) 956 ; for Indian children (1) 187 ; for the Mind (1) 
162 ; hospitals (2) 482. In addition are 622 County, City and private 
institutions, as follows: 170 institutions for children, with 33,634 inmates; 
246 hospitals and sanatoria, with 24,674 patients ; 94 almshouses and homes 
for the aged, with a population of 10,785 inmates ; 2 institutions for mental 
defectives, with a population of 1,817 ; 9 reformatories for women and 1 for 
young men, caring for 1,415 inmates. Total number of institutions on 
June 30, 1920, 538 ; total census, 81,972. 

Finance* — The state revenue and expenditure for the year ending 
June 80, 1920, were respectively as follows: — 

DolUri 

Balance in hand, July 1, 1919 .... 30,835,311 

Receipts, 1919-20 123,090,020 

Total 163,926,381 

Disbursements, 1919-20 109,269,778 

Balance, July 1, 1920 * . . . . 44,655,563 

The total funded debt of the State, June 30, 1920, amounted to 236,024,000 
dollars. The assessed value of real property in 1920 was 12,625,190«013 
dollars ; of personal property 364,248,720 dollars ; total, 12,989,438,733 
dollars. 

The City of New York, January 1, 1920, had a gross bonded debt of 
1,288,260,597 dollars. 


Professors, 

&c. 

Students 

40 

671 

168 

2,440 

983 

0,144 

472 

10.600 

14 

188 

130 

1,286 

83 

755 

126 

1,476 

189 

1,107 

50 

841 

831 

5,765 

40 

757 

423 

4,260 

51 

677 

171 

1,167 
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Defence. — Under the provisions of the Military Law of the State a 
n^w active organisation was created September Ist, 1917, to take the place of 
the National Guard then in the Federal service. This was known as the 
New York Guard. Since the return of the National Guard divisions from 
France, the formation of a new Natiojial Guard, under Federal regulations, 
has made steady progress, until of the aggregate enlisted and commissioned 
strengtli of 20,0/9 in the organised militia on September 1st, 1921, 17,830 
were federalised National Guard, and 2,249 New York Guard, which will be 
further reduced by federalisation of its organisations as they comply with 
Federal regulations. 

In the same way the Naval Militia, while it was never federalised in the 
same sense as the National Guard, was actually in the Federal service as a 
part of the Naval Reserve. On September 1st, 1921, the new Naval Militia 
included 2,056 officers and men. 


Production, Industry, Commerce.—New York has large agricultural 
interests. In 1920 it contained 193,195 farms of a total area of 20,632,803 
acres, of which 13,158,781 acres was improved land. The total value 
of all farm property was 1,908,483,201 dollars. Common agiicultiiral 
crops are raised ; market-gardening, fruit-growing, sugar-beet production, 
and tobacco culture are pursued. In 1921 the crops comprised corn, 

36.708.000 bushels ; wheat, 8,747,000 bushels ; oats, 24,912,000 bushels, be- 
sides potatoes, hay, and other products. The area under tobacco was 2,000 
acres ; the yield, 2,500,000 pounds. Beet sugar is produced. The farm 
animals on January 1^ 1921, comprised 536,171 horses, 7,323 mules, 
2,081,074 dairy cattle, and 63,170 other cattle, 578,726 sheep, and 600,560 
swine. The wool-clip in 1920 yielded 3,044,650 pounds of wool. 

Other productive industries are mining and quarrying. In 1919 the mines 
within the State yielded 710,326 tons of iron ore, valued at 4,037,215 
dollars. The output of gypsum in 1919 was 591,153 tons, valued at 
8,530,743 dollars. Salt produced amounted to 13,913,064 barrels valued at 
7,169,647 dollars. Mineral springs yielded 6,537,966 gallons, valued 
at 815,615 dollars. The output of Portland cement was 4,441,250 barrels, 
valued at 7,700,406 dollars. The output of talc was 62,495 tons, valued ‘at 
750,565 dollars. The quarry products of gi’anite, trap rock, sandstone, 
marble, limestone, and lime was valued at 6,988,735 dollars. The value of 
brick, tile, and pottery was estimated at 13,000,000 dollars. The yield of 
crude petroleum in 1919 was estimated at 906,000 barrels, valued at 

5.436.000 dollars ; the value of natural gas produced in 1919 at 6,000,000 
dollars. The State also produces crystalline quartz, diatomaceous earth, 
emery, feldspar, garnet, graphite, millstones, molding sand, pyrite, slat^, 
slipelay, and zinc. The total value of mineral output in 1919 was estimated 
at 68,000,000 dollars. 


Manufacturing Industries , — The statistics of the manufacturing in- 
dustries of New York State according to the census results of 1905 and 
1910 are summarised thus : — 

1905 1910 


Establishments 

Capital 

Salaried officials . 
Salaries 

Wage-earners (average) 
Wages 

Miscellaneous expenses 
0*'Bt of raw material 
Value of output 


Number 37,194 

Dollars 2.031,459,616 

Number 98,012 

Dollars 111,145,175 

Number 866,947 

Dollars 480,014,861 

., 801,676,788 

„ 1,348,603,286 

,, 2,488,345,579 


44,986 

2.779.497.000 
151,601 

186.032.000 
1,008,981 

667.231.000 

386.074.000 

1.856.904.000 

8.869.490.000 
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For the more important industries (or groups of industries), judged by the 
value of output in 1910, see Thb Statesman’s Year-Book for 1917, p. 572. 

In 1920 there were 2,093 newspapers, Ac., of which 203 were dailies, 971 weekly, 
27 semi-weekly, 7 tri-weekly, 713 monthly, 46 semi-monthly, 28 bi-monthly, 69 quarterly, and 
13 miscellaneous. In English 1,874 were published; of the foreign languages there 
were 28 in Spanish, 24 in Italian, 22 each in German and Yiddish, 12 in Hungarian, 11 in 
Polish, 10 in French, 7 in Bohemian, C each in Arabic, Greek, Portuguese and Swedish, 5 
in Russian, 4 each in Lithuanian, Slovak aiid Slovenian, 3 in Chinese, Croatian, Finnish 
and Serbian, 2 each in Albanian, Hebrew, .Japanese, Judmo-Spanish, Swiss, Welsh, 1 each 
in Armenian, Danish, Lettish, Norwegian, Persian, Roumanian and Ukrainian. 

New York City now ranks as the first shipping port of tlie world. The 
imjmrts, including specie and bullion, during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1920, amounted to the value of 2,904,648,933 dollars, and the exports 
to the value of 3,383,638,588 dollars. The exports consist largely of 
grain, flour, cotton, sugar, tobacco, apples and other fruits, preserved 
}»rovisions, cattle, and frozen meat. Most of the great railway lines 
which bring merchandise from the west have their terminals on the 
New Jersey side of the harbour, but there are ample facilities for the 
transfer of goods to the docks on the eastern side by means of lighters 
and of barges which carry the loaded cars across. 

In 1920 the bank clearings in New York City amounted to 252,338,249,466 
dollars. 

In New York State there were in 1918 8,389 miles of railway .track 
and 5,772 miles (1920) of single track electric railway. The. canals of the 
State, used for commercial purposes, have a length of 638 miles, of which 
the Erie canal has 361 miles. The State Barge Canal to connect New 
York City with Buffalo by means of a deej) \fater route of 790 miles, 
having a minimum depth of 12 feet, is completed. It has a capacity of 
20,000,000 tons per season. 

In the year ending Nov, 30, 1920, there were 141 savings banks in 
the State, with total resources of 2,688,328,940 dollars, and total depo.sits of 
2,318,328,940 dollars. 

British Coiisul-Gemral at Neio York. — H. G. Armstrong 

There are six Yice-ConsuLs. 


Books of Reference. 

Legislative Manual of New York. 

New York Red Book, by James Malcolm. Albany, 1919. 

Annual Report New York State Education Department. 

Reports of the various Executive Departments of the Stale. 

Development of the State of New York. New York, 1912. 

Alexander (D. 8.), Political History of New York. Now York, 1906. 

Dougloi (James), New England and Now France. London, 1914. 

Morey (W C.), The Government of New York. New York, 1902. 

Petenon (A. K.), New York as an Eighteenth Century Municipality. New York, 1919 
Rffuselaer (Mrs. Schuyler van), History of the City of New York. 2 vols. New York. 
Roherti (E. H.), New York : The Planting and Growth of the Empire State. 2 vols. 
Boston, 1887. 

Sowert (D. C.), The Financial History of the New York State from 1789 to 1912. London 
and New York, 1914. • 

Stebhine (H. A.), A Political History of the State of New York, 1865-1869. New York 
and London, 1913. 

WiUiame (Sherman), New York’s Part in History. New York, 1915. 

Wilson (R. R.), New York, Old and New. New York.— New York in Literature. New 
York, 1907. , , 

Ten chu Ma^ The Finances of the City of New York. London and New York, 1914. 
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NOETH OAEOLINA. 

* Govermuent.—North Carolina is one of the thirteen original States 
of the Union. The General Assembly consists of a Senate of 50 members, 
and a House of Representatives of 120 members, elected for two years. 

All citizens of the United States, resident in the State one year, 
and in the county six months next befoie the election, and registered, have a 
vote. For registration, the requirement is ability to read any section of the 
Constitution in the English language. 

The State is represented in Congress by two Senators and ten Repre- 
sentatives. 

Oovernor . — Cameron Morrison, 1921-25 (6,500 dollars). 

Secretary of State. — J. Bryan Grimes. 

North Carolina is divided into 100 counties. The State Capital i.s Raleigh. 

Area, Population, Instruction.— Area, 52,426 square miles, of 
which 3,686 square miles is water. Population of census in 1920, 2,559,123. 


Years 

White 1 

Negro 

Total 

Per sq. mile 

. .... 

1820 

419,200 

219,629 

688,829 1 

18*2 

1900 

1,269,341 

624,469 

1,893,810 

88*9 

1910 1 

1,508,444 

697,843 

2,206,287 

45*8 

1920 

1,795,716 

763,407 

2,559,123 

61*8 


1 Including Indians and Asiatics 


In 1920 the population by sex and birth was : — 


- 

White 

Negro 

1 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male . 

899,031 

373,966 

94 

5,972 ' 

1,279,062 

Female 

‘ 884,748 

389,442 

19 

6,852 

1,280,061 

Total 

1,783,779 

763,407 

113 

11,824 

2,559,123 


Of the total in 1920, 7,099 were foreign-born, 703 being German and 967 
English. Urban population formed 19*3 per cent, of the whole. Cities 
(with population in 1920) are : Charlotte, 46,338 ; Winston-Salem, 48,395 ; 
Wilmin^n, 33,372 j Durham, 21,719 ; Asheville, 28,504 ; Raleigh, (capital), 
27,076 ; Greensboro, 19,861. Indian reservations in 1920 covered an area 
of 98 square miles and had a population of 8,268. 

About half of the church members are Baptist, and one-third Methodist. 
The others are mostly Presbyterian, Lutheran, or Protestant Episcopal. 

School attendance is compulsory. Separate schools are provided for white 
and for coloured children. In 1920 the 7,557 public elementary schools of 
the State had 16,854 teachers, and 691,249 enrolled pupils. There were 
455 public high schools with 982 teachers and 30,868 pupiL in 1920. Teachers 
are trained in 9 public normal schools, with 105 teachers and 1,362 students 
in 1911. Total expenditure in 1920, 12,214,258 dollars. 
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Higher instruction is given in 15 umvereity and college institutions, 
the more important of which are the University of North Carolina at ChS|)el 
Hill (founded in 1795) in 1921 with 110 professors and 1,650 students ; and 
the Agricultural and Engineenng College at West Raleigh (founded in 1889) 
with 94 professors and 1,032 pupils. Higher education for young Women ii 
given in the State College for Women (Greensboro) which, in 1921, had 107 
professors and 960 students. Theve are large sectarian colleges, and also 
schools and colleges for coloured youths. 

Charity. — North Carolina has a State Board of Chaiities and Public 
Welfare. The county is the unit. Each county has a Superintendent of 
Public Welfare and a juvenile court to care for the children. These are 
compulsory in every county of the State. There are three hospitals for the 
insan^ one for negroes, two for whites ; a school for the blind and deaf of 
each race ; a school for the white feeble-minded children and women Under 
thirty ; a reform school for white boys ; a training school for delinquent 
girls and W'omen ; and epileptic colonies at the hospitals for the insane. 
A hospital-school for crippled children is in course of construction. The 
State also maintains a home for Confederate Veterans and a home for Con- 
federate women. 

Child-caring institutions are private, but must be licensed and inspected 
by the State Board of Charities and Public Welfare. Maternity homes and 
societies for children are also under this law. Twenty-five institutions and 
societies have been licensed. 

Private hospitals for the care and treatment of ^nsane, feeble-minded, and 
inebriates must be licensed. Five are so licensed. 

The poor are cared for in County Homes. At the close of the fiscal year 
1930, the naraber of inmates reported was 1,471. 

Finance. — The state had receipts and disbursements in the year ending 


November 30, 1920, as follows : — 

Dollars 

Balance, December 1, 1920 1,039,543 

Receipts, 1919-20 26,944,237 

Total 27,983,780 

Disbursements, 1919-20 25,069,879 

Balance, December 1, 1920 2,913,901 


In 1920 the outstanding debt amounted to 11,513,400 dollars. The 
assessed value of personal and real property in 1920 was 3,158,480,072 
dollars. According to the Council of the Corporation of Foreign Bond- 
holders the State has a defaulted debt estimated at 12,600,000 dollara. 
The State declares these bonds to have been fraudulently and corruptly issued 
during reconstruction days. 

Production and Industry. — chief occupation of the inhabitants 
of the State is agriculture. In 1920 the State had 269,763 farms, while 
the area of the farm land was 20,021,736 acres, of which 8,198,409 acres 
was improved land. The total value of all farm products in 1920 was 
1,250,166,995 dollars. Wheat and maize are grown, tne yield of the former 
in 1921 having been 4,500,000 bushels, and of the latter, 49,254,000 bushels. 
The chief crop, however, is cotton, of which the area for 1921 was 1,491,000 
acres, and the yield 800,000 bales (of 500 pounds gross weight). Another 
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important product is tobacco, grown on 682,000 acres, which yielded in 
1020> 884,120,000 pounds, valued at 97,182,000 dollars. Other products 
are peanuts, potatoes, oats, and rye. The rice crop in 1920 amounted to 

10.000 bushels. Stock-raising is not important, but there is a growing 
dairy industry. On January 1, 1921, the farm animals were 179,000 horses, 

231.000 mules, 881,000 milch cows, 386,000 other cattle, 138,000 sheep, 
and 1,528,000 swine. The wool-clip in>d920 yielded 420,000 lbs. 

In the eastern portion of the State there are shad and oyster fisheries, 
both valuable. 

Minerals in great variety, but not in large quantities, arc found in the 
State, the chief being mica, iron, talc, and soapstone barytes, feldspar, coal, 
j)ho8phate rock, gold, silver, sand and gravel. The quarries yield granite, 
limestone, and sandstone, Monazite and zircon, used in the manufacture of 
incandescent light mantles, are also found. 

The prosperity of North Carolina is associated chiefly with cotton, 
tobacco, and lumber, but within the State a variety of other industries are 
pursued. The value of the output of all manufactures in the State in 1918 
was put at 668,547,476 dollars. 

The chief seaport is Wilmington, the exports from which, in 1919, 
amounted to 33,941,084 dollars, nearly all for cotton grown in North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama, and shipped mostly to 
Bremep, Liverpool, and Ghent. Harbour improvements are in progi'ess. 

The State lias several navigable rivers ; in 1919 it contained 4,954 miles 
of steam railway, and 285 miles of electric railway track. The chief railway 
lines are the Atlantic coastline, the Seaboard Air line, the Southern railway, 
and the Norfolk and Southern railway, the latter being formed by the 
union of about half-a-dozen independent lines. 

In 1921, deposits in savings banks amounted to 80,366,033 dollars. 

There is a British Vice-Consul at Wilmington. 


Books of Beference. 

The Reports of the Various Executive Departments of the State. 

Arthur (J. P.), Western North Carolina. A History from 1730 to 1913. Raleigh, N.C. 
1914. 

Asht (8. A.), History of North Carolina. Greensboro, N.C.— Biographical History of 
North Carolina from Colonial Times to the Present. 8 vols. Greensboro, N.C. 

P.), History of the University of North Carolina. 2 vols. Raleigh, N. C., 

1912. 

Connor (H. G.) and Cheshire (J. B., jr.). The Constitution of North Carolina. Annotated. 
Raleigh, 1911. 

Connor (R. D. W.), Bo}id W. K.), and Hamillon (J G. de R.), History of North 
Carolina, 1584-1912. 3 vols. ChicaMO, 1919. 

Connor (R. D. W.), North Carolina Manual, 1021. Issued by the North Carolina His- 
torical Commission. Raleigh, N.C. 

JGrain<I<o»<J. G. de H.), Reconstruction in North Carolina. New York and London, 1914. 

• Kephart (Horace), Our Southern Highlanders. New York, 1913. 

Saunderi (W. L.), Colonial Records of North Carolina. Vol. i-x. Raleigh, N, C,, 
1886-1890. Continued as : Clark (Walter). State Records of North Carolina. Vol. xi-xxvl. 
Published by the State, Raleigh. N. C., 1895-1905. 

Sprunt (James), Chronicles of the Cape Fear River, 1860-1916. Raleigh, N. C., 1017, 
Wilson (W. S.), North Carolina Blue Book. * Raleigh, N. C., 1918 
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NORTH DAKOTA. 

Govcnunent. — North Dakota was admitted into the Union on 
February 22» 1889. The Legislative Assembly consists of a Senate of 49 
members elected for four years, and a House of Rej>re8entatives of 113 
members elected for two years. Qualified electors are (with necessary excep- 
tions) all citizens and civilised Indfans. Residence required : in the State 
one year, in the county six months, in the precinct ninety days next before 
the election. The State is represented in Congress by two Senators and 
three Representatives. 

Oovernor, — R. A. Nostos, 1921-23 (5,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State , — Thomas Hall. 

The State is divided into 63 organised counties. The capital is Bismarck 
(population 6,951 in 1920, Census). 

Area, Population. — Area, 70,605 square miles (662 square miles being 
water). The area in 1920 of the Indian reservations was 156 square miles 
with a population of 9,018 Indians. The population of the State in 1920 
(Census) was 646,872. 

TIio population at each of the Federal censuses was : — 


Year j 

White 

Coloured 

Total 

• 

Per square mile 

1890 

182,407 

8,676 

1 190,983 

2*7 

1900 

311,712 

7,434 

319,146 

4*5 

1910 

569,855 

7,201 

577,056 

8*2 

1920 

639,934 

•6,918 

1 046,872 

9*2 


In 1920 the population by sex and race was : — 



1 

White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

1 Indian 

Total 

Male . 

338,031 

276 

3,366 

341,678 

305,199 

Female 

. 1 301,923 

191 

3,085 ! 

Total . 

. 1 639,954 

467 

197 

6,254 

646,872 


The number of foreign-born in 1920 was 131,503, of whom 38,190 were 
Norwegian, 15,650 Canadian, 29,617 Russian, and 11,960 German. The 
urban population formed 13*6 per cent, of the whole in 1920. The only con- 
siderable cities in the State are Fargo with population, 1920, of 21,961, 
and Grand Forks, 13,460. . 

Of the aggregate membership of the Churches in the State, 38*5 per 
cent, is Roman Catholic, 37*7 Lutheran, the remainder being divided among 
the Methodist, Presbyterian, Congregational, and Baptist denominations. 

Instruction. — School attendance is compulsory for children between the 
ages of 7 and 16. In 1921 the 4,532 public schools had 79,474 pupils 
and 2,886 teachers. There were 690 high schools with 90,196 pupils and^ 
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3,457 teachers ; and 5 normal schools with 1,800 pupils and 210 teachers. 
Th/^ State University, founded in 1884, had, in 1918t«19, 86 teachers and 
1,294 students ; Fargo College (Congregational), founded 1887, had 82 
teachers and 602 students ; and the State Agricultural College had 58 teachers 
and 720 students. 

School revenues are derived from the State Fund, district taxes, and 
various other sources. Expenditure in T920-21, 13,306,724 dollars. 

On January 1, 1910, the number of paupers in almshouses was 81, being 
14 per 100,000 of the population. In 1918 the number of prisoners in penal 
institutions was 201, being 27*8 per 100,000 of the population. 

Finance. — Tlie revenue expenditure for the year ending June 30, 1921, 


was : — 

Dollars 

Cash in hand, July 1, 1920 .... 3,691,217 

Receipts, 1920-21 12,695,082 


Total 16,286,299 

Expenditure, 1920-21 18,231,909 


Balance in hand, June 30, 1921 . 3,054,890 


Bonded debt on July 1, 1921, 2,367,300 dollars; assessed valuation of 
real and personal property in 1919, 496,978,049 dollars. 

Production and Industry. — Agriculture is the chief pursuit of the 
North Dakota population. In 1920 there were 77,690 farms, with an area 
of 36,214,751 acres, of which 24,563,178 acres was improved land. The 
assessed valuation of all farm property in 1920 was 1,759,742,995 dollars. 
The area to be irrigated within the State under the Federal Reclamation 
Act extends to 40,000 acres. The chief products are cereals, potatoes, hay 
and flax. The wheat crop in 1921 amounted to 73,264,000 bushels ; oats, 

49.761.000 bushels ; barley, 16,988,000 bushels. In the same year the area 
under flax (grown for the seed) was 396,000 acres, and the yield amounted to 

2.534.000 bushels of seed, valued at 3,624,000 dollars. The State has 
also an active live-stock industry, chiefly horse and cattle -raising. On 
January 1, 1921, the farm animals were : 800,000 horses, 464,000 milch 
cows, 604,000 other cattle, 272,000 sheep, and 402,000 swine. The wool- 
clip yielded 1,737,000 pounds of wool in 1920. 

The mineral resources of North Dakota are inconsiderable. Cement is 
made and there are coal mines. 

In the State in 1914 there were 699 manufacturing establishments with 
an aggregate capital of 14,218,000 dollars, employing 3,275 wage-earners, 
using raw material costing 14,484,000 dollars, and giving an output valued at 

21.147.000 dollars. The most important of these industries was flour and 
grist milling. The value of the dairy and creamery industry (butter, cheese, 
and condensed milk) amounted in 1916 to 16,901,267 dollars. Quantity of 
cream sold in creameries, 19,694,669 pounds. 

In 1919 there were 5,316 miles of steam railway in the State, and 27 miles 
of electric railway (1920). The principal lines are the Great Northern, 
Northern Pacific, and the St. Paul, Minneapolis and Sault Ste. Marie* 

In 1918 there were 4 savings banks in the State, with 21,405 depositors 
who had to their credit 8,017,228 dollars, being 264*55 dollars to each 
depositor. 
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Eeferences. 

The Reports of the vjfrious Executive Departments of the State. 

Boyle, Qovernment of North Dakota. Chicago, 1010. 

Haneon, Conquest of the Missouri. New York, 1900. 

ffoemer, History of the Expeditions of Captains Lewis and Clark, 1804-06. Chicago, 

1006. 

fjouniherry, Early History of North Dakota. Duluth, 1913. 

Willlard, Story of the Prairies. New •York, 1908. 


OHIO. 

GOYBrnineilt. — Ohio was admitted into the Union on Febimary 19, 1803, 
The question of a general revision of the Constitution is submitted to the 
people every 20 years, provision being made for the election of a Convention 
to draft alterations. 

The Legislature consists of a Senate of 37 members and a House of 
Representatives of 125 members, both Houses being elected for two years. 
Qualified as electors are (with certain necessary exceptions) all citizens 
21 years of age who have resided in the State one year, in the county 30 
days, and in the township 20 days next before the election. 

Ohio is represented in Congress by two Senators and 22 Representatives, 

Governor : — Harry L. Davis, 1921-28 (10,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State , — Harvey C. Smith. , 

Ohio is divided into 88 counties. The State Capital (since 1816) is 
Columbus. 

Area, Population, Instruction* — Area, 4i,040 square miles, of which 
800 square miles is water (exclusive of 3,443 square miles of Lake Erie.) 

Census population on January 1, 1920, 5,759,394. 

The population at the date of each census was 


Years 

Population 

Years 

Population 

Total 

Per sq. m. 

Total 

Per sq. m. 

1800 

1900 

45,365 

4,157,546 

IT 

102T 

1910 

1920 

4,767,121 

5,769,894 

117*0 

141*4 

In 1920 the population by sex and race was : — 

- 

White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male '''. 
Female . 

2,8.')4,664 

2,717,229 

100,160 

86,027 

• 

1,156 

158 

2,955,9f0 

2,803,414 

Total . 

5,671,898 

186,187 

1,163 

151 

6,759,894 


The foreign-born population in 1920 numbered 678,697, of whom 111,898 
were German, 29,262 Irish, 48,140 English, 24,176 Canadian, 48,078 
Austrian. 
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Population of the chief cities was as follows, according to the Census of 
1920 


Cities 

Population 

Cities 

Population 

Cities 

Population 

Cleveland . . 

796,841 

Hamilton 

39,676 

Ashtabula 

22,082 

Cincinnati . . 

401,247 

Lorain . . . 

37,295 

Alliance . . 

21,603 

Toledo . . . 

243,167 

Portsmouth . 

33,011 

East Liverpool 

21,411 

Columbus . . 

237,031 

Zanesville 

29,569 

Elyria . . . 

20,474 

Akron . . . 

! 208,435 

Steubenville . 

28,608 

Massillon . . 

17,428 

Dayton . . . 

1 163,559 

Marion . . . 

27,891 

Findlay . . 

17,015 

Youngstown . 

132,258 

Mansfield 

27,824 

Chillicothc . 

15,831 

Canton . . . 

1 87,091 

Newark . . 

26,718 

Marietta ... . 

15,140 

Springfield 

! 60,840 

Norwood . . 

24,966 

Belldire . . 

15,061 

Lakewood . . 

i 41,732 

Middletown . 

23,594 

Piqua . . . 

15,044 

Lima . . . 

i 41,326 

1 

Sandusky. . 

22,897 

Lancaster . . 

14,706 


Of the total population in 1920, 63*8 per cent, was urban. 

The chief religious bodies are Roman Catholic, Methodist, Presbyterian, 
Lutheran, and Baptist. 

School ' attendance during full term is compulsory for children from 
6 to 18 years of age. In Ohio in 1920 the 9,753 public elementary schools 
had 19,022 teachers (3,502 men and 15,520 women), and 868,449 enrolled 
pupils, (445,443 boys and 423,006 girls) ; 574 public high schools had 5,943 
teachers (2,253 men and 3,690 women), and 121,538 pupils (59,175 boys and 
69,363 girls. Expenditure on education in 1920 was 69,599,629 dollars. 
For superior instruction the State contains 40 Univei'sities and colleges, 
of which the following are the more important (1920) : — 


Founded 

Institutions 

Professors 

&c. 

Students 
(all depart* 



ments) 

1872 

Ohio State Univcrsit 3 % Columbus 

487 

5,105 

1874 

Cincinnati University (City) .... 

303 

3,006 

1826 

Western Reserve University, Cleveland . 

331 

1,900 

1844 

Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware (M.K.) . 

7S 

1,268 

1,178 

1833 

Oberlin College, Oberlin 

1)2 

1809 

i Ohio University, Athens (State) 

50 

984 

1824 

i Miami University, Oxford (State) 

07 

1,490 

1831 

1 Denison University, Granville (Bapt.) 

47 

781 

18S0 

Case School of Applied Science, Cleveland 

74 

887 

1868 

Wooster University (Presb.) .... 

37 

671 

1845 1 

Wittenberg College, Springfield (Lutli.) . 

. ! 28 

- 364 

1346 

Mt. Union College, Alliance (M B.) . 

. ’ 24 

816 

1847 ! 

Otterbeln University, Westerville (U.B.) 

22 

365 

1824 { 

Kenyon College, Gambler (Episcopal) 

17 

127 


The daily average number of paupers in the county homes during 1920 
was 6,722, being 116*7 per 100,000 of population, and the average daily 
number of prisoners in the penal institutions during the year ending July 
1, 1920, was 3,575, being 62*1 per 100,000 of the population. 
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Finance* — The receipts and disbursements, 

for the fiscal year ending 

ly 1, 1921, were 

Dollars 

Cash in hand, July 1, 1921 

11,706,567 

Income, 1920-1921 

50,394,364 

Total . • , • 

62,100,921 

47,774,248 

Disbursements, 1920-21 

Balance, July 1, 1921 

14,326,673 


The public debt of the State on June 30, 1921, amounted to 1,665 dollars, 
being the Canal Loan not bearing interest. 

Production and Industry. —Ohio is extensively devoted to agricul- 
ture. In 1920 it contained 256,699 farms, a decrease in number 
of 15,346, or 5 6 per cent; since 1910. The total value of all 
farm property in 1920 was 3,095,666,336 dollars. The chief crops are 
cereals, hay, potatoes, fruits and vegetables, besides tobacco. The maize 
crop in 1921 amounted to 159,326,000 bushels, and the wheat crop to 28,697,000 
bushels ; oats, 37,122,000 bushels. The area under tooacco (42,000 
acres in 1921) yielded 38,640,000 pounds. Beet sugar to the amount of 

51.000 short tons was produced in 1920. Horse-rearing, cattle-breeding, and 
dairy farming are important. On January 1, 1921, the live-stock in the 
State was 795,000 horses, 28,000 mules, 1,009,000 milch cows, and 996,000 
other cattle, 2,773,000 sheep, and 3,921,000 swine. The wool-clip in 1920 
yielded 12,449,000 pounds of wool. The fami products and live-stock in- 
dustries give rise to the manufacture of butter and cheese, and the meat- 
packing industries. The corn crop in 1921 amounted to 146,341,000 bushels ; 
the wheat crop to 27,125,000 bushels ; oats, 35,395,000 bushels ; sugar beets 
to the amount of 294,000 tons were produced in 1921, while the tobacco yield 
was 35,245,000 pounds. The wool-clip yielded 13,200,000 pounds of wool. 

Ohio has also extensive mineral resources ; it is the fourth State in 
the Union for mineral output. The two leading products are coal and 
manufactures from clay. In 1920, 40,178,572 tons of coal were mined and 
8,533,470 tons of pig-iron wore produced by 79 furnaces 

In 1914 the capital invested in manufacturing industries in the State 
was 1,677,652,000 dollars ; the amount paid in salaries and wages was 

424.189.000 dollars ; the raw material used cost 1,020,782,000 dollars, and the 
value of the output was 1,782,808,000 dollars. The value of the corresponding 
output in 1900 was 748,670,856 dollars. The chief manufacturing industries, 
according to the census results for 1910, are given in The Statesman’s 
Year-Book for 1916, p. 590. 

The railways of the State had in 1920 a length of 9,195 miles, besides 4,169 
miles of electric railway track. Ohio has also facilities for traffic by water, and 
its most important city, Cleveland, has sprung up on the shore of Lake Eric. 

On June 30, 1921, there were 757 State banks in Ohio, with a total of 
1,223,067 dollars deposits ; 375 national banks having 627,496 dollars 
deposits, and 746 building and loan £|,^sociations having 186,199,802 dollars 
deposits, making a grand total of 1,877 institutions for saving in Ohio having 
in the aggregate, 188,050,365 dollars deposits. 

Books of Eeference. 

The Annual Report of the State Auditor and Reportri of the various Biecutive 
Departinent8. 

Black (A.), The Story of Ohio. Boston, 1888. 
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Bogwrt (B. L ), Financial History of Ohio. Urbana, 1912. 

Farrand (M.), Editor, A Joorney to Ohio in 1810. At recorded in the Journal of 
Margaret van Horn Durght. Yale and London, 1912. • 

Howe (H.). Historical Collections of Ohio, 3 vols. Columbus. 1888. 

Howells 0.), Recollections of Life in Ohio, 1813<-1840. Cincinnati, 1895. 
iE<tij7(R.), Ohio, in ‘ American Commonwealths ’ Series. Boston, 1886. 

Handall (B. O.) and Byan (D. J.), History of Ohio, 5 vols. New York, 1912. 

Siebert (W. n,)y Government of Ohio. New York, 1904. 

Taylor (J. W.), History of the State of Ohio* Cincinnati, 1854. 


OKLAHOMA. 

Oovernmeilt. — The state of Oklahoma, comprising the former Territory 
of Oklahoma and Indian Territory, was constituted on November 16, 1907, 
by Proclamation made by the United States President under the enabling 
act of June 16, 1906. The constitution provides for the initiative and the 
referendum^ 8 per cent, of the legal voters having the right to propose 
any legislative measure and 15 per cent, to propose amendments to the 
constitution by petition. The referendum may be ordered (except as to 
laws necessary for the immediate preservation of the public peace, health 
or safety) cither by petition signed by 5 per cent, of the legal voters 
or by* the Legislature. The referendum applies to municipalities as well 
as to the State. The control of railways and other public service cor* 
porations is vested in a commission of 3 members elected for six-year periods, 
from whose decision an appeal lies only to the Supreme Court, no other 
court having power to interfere with its duties. 

The Legislature consists of a Senate of 44 members who are elected for 
4 years, and a House of Representatives elec.ted for 2 years, and consisting of 
not less than 99 nor more than 102 members. Qualified as electors are 
(with necessary exceptions) all citizens resident six months in the State, 
60 da^s in the county or town, 30 days in the precinct. Indians, to be 
qualified as voters, must have severed tribal relations. 

Governor, — J. B. A Robertson, 1919-23 (4,500 dollars). 

Secretary.— Zot S. Morris 1919-23. 

The State is represented in Congress by 2 Senators and 8 members of the 
House of Representatives. The State capital is Oklahoma City. 

Area and Population.-— Area, 70,057 square miles, of which 643 
square miles is water. Census population on Januai-y 1, 1920, 2,028,283. 
Indian reservations in 1920 had an area of 5 square miles with a population 
of 119,256. 

[For the history of the relations between the Indians and the Federal 
Government see The Statesman’s Year-Book for 1907, p. 593.] 

The population at the date of each of the Federal censuses was : — 


Year 

White 

1 » 

Coloured 

Total 

Per square mile 

1900 

670,204 ^ 

120,187 

790,391 1 

10-31 

1910 

1,444,531 1 

212,624 

1,657,155 

28-9 

1920 

1,821,194 1 

207,089 

2,028,283 1 

29-2 


1 Including Indian territory. 
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111 1920 the population by sox and race was : 



White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male .... 

952,601 

76,294 

29,059 

1,058,044 

Female. . . . j 

868,503 

T3.114 

28,622 

970,239 

Total . 

1,621,194 

! i 

149,408 

344 

57,337 

2,028,288 


In 1920, 39,968 were foreign born, of whom 17,029 were Germans, 5,006 
Russians, 2,122 Italians, 1,393 Austrians, 2,686 English, 2,476 Canadians, 
and 1,120 Scotch. 

Of the total population in 1920, 26 ’6 per cent, was urban. The most 
important cities are Oklahoma City (population in 1920, 91,258), Muskogee 
(30,277), Tulsa (72,075), Enid (16,576), McAlester (12,095), Shawnee (16,348), 
Oknrulgee (17,430), Guthrie (11,757), Ardmore (14,181). 

Relig'iOll, Education. — The chief religious bodies are Methodist, 
Baj)tist, Roman Catholic, Disciples (Christians), and Presbyterians. 

The State has a school system embracing elementary and high public 
schools, normal schools, and also colleges for superior instruction. 
Separate schools have to be provided for whites and iiegiocs, all children 
not negroes being classed as white. In 1918 therg were in the State public 
elementary schools 510,139 white and 41,276 negro pupils and 14,181 
teachers; 605 public high schools with 34,932 enrolled pupils and 1,954 
teachers in 1916. There were in 1918 7 normal schools with 125 teachers 
and 4,660 students. Total expenditure on education (1918) 13,803,861 
dollars. The University (founded at Norman in 1892) had, in 1919, 150 
professors and 3,683 students ; the Agricultural and Mechanical College 
(founded in 1891 at Stillwater) had 106 professors and 1,769 students ; while 
the coloured Agricultural and Normal University (fouiKlcd 1897 at Langston), 
with 27 instructors, has 823 students. 

Oklahoma has 3 hospitals, 6 orphanages, and 2 homes for adults and 
children, a school for the deaf and one for the blind. 

Finance^ — Income and expenditure for^’the year 1920 : — 


Dollars 

Balance in hand, Jan. 1, 1920 . . 7,849,020 

Recei|)ts, 1920 ..... 41,374,406 


Total 49,023,426 

Disbursements, 1920 .... 38,922,356 

^ 

Balance in hand, Jan, 1, 1921 . . 10,101,070 


On Jan. 1, 1920, the State debt mnounted to 2,972.900 dollars. The 
asse.ssed value of real and of personal property was 1,664,448,745 dollars. 

Production and Industry. — Oklahoma is mainly agricultural. In 
1920 it had 191,987 farms with a total area of 31,989,950 acres, of which 
18,488,105 acres were improved land. The total value of all farm property 
was 1,660,435.973 dollars^ The yield of maize in 1921 was 76,925,000 
bushels ; of wheat, 47,326,000 bushels ; of oats, 35,800,000 bushels. Other 
products are potatoes, hay, sorghum, fruits, and cotton. The cotton crop fur 

2 E . 
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1921 on 2,206,000 acres amounted to 530,000 bales, valued at 40,810,000 
doflars. Flax is also widely grown. The western part is devoted to stock- 
raising. On January 1, 1921, the stock comprised 549,000 milch cows, and 

1.118.000 other cattle; 836,000 hogs, 110,000 sheep, 667,000 horses, and 

292.000 mules. Wool-clip yielded 526,000 lbs. in 1920. 

Oklahoma has become an important mineral State in tlie last few years 
principally because of the increase in the production of ])etroleum, which 
followed the discovery of oil in 1904. In 1920, 105,725,000 barrels of crude 
petroleum were produced. Natural gas is also obtained. Coal, 3,750,000 
tons in 1920, lead and zinc are also worked. 

There are few manufacturing industries, flour and grist-milling, cotton 
ginning, the manufacture of cotton-sced oil and oil cake beiim the more 
important. In 1914 the State had a total of 2,518 industrial establishments, 
employing 17,443 wage-earners, with a total capital of 65,478,000 dollars, the 
cost of material being 70,970,000 dollars, and the value of the output 

102.006.000 dollars. Statistics of leading industries arc given in Tjie States- 
man’s Year-Book for 1916, p. 593. 

In 1918 Oklalioma had 6,527 miles of steam railway besides 331 miles 
of electric railway (1920). The principal lines are the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe; the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific; the Choctaw, Oklahoma 
and Clulf ; and the St. Louis and San Francis(!o ; tlic Missouri, Kansas and 
Texas ; the St. Louis and San Francisco ; and the Santa Fc Pacific Railways. 

Books of Eeference. 

Okfahoma ‘ Ued Book. 

Reports of the various adiniiiislrativc authorities of Oklahonin. 

Statistics and Information concerning the Indian Territory, Oklahon a, and the 
Cherokee Strip, Ac. St. Louis, 1893. 


OREGON. 

Government.'—Oregon was admitted into the Union on February 14, 
1869. The Legislative Assembly consists of a Senate of 30 memhers, chosen 
for four years (half their number retiring every two years), and a House of 
60 Representatives, elected for tw<i years. 

Tlie Constitution was amended in 1902, under the terms of wliicli amend- 
ment the people reserve to tliemselves tlie power to pro})Osc laws and amend- 
ments to the Constitution and to enact or reject the same at the polls inde- 
pendent of the Legislative Assembly, and also reserve the power at their own 
option to approve or reject at the polls any Act of the Legislative Assembly. 
This is known as the initiative and referendum. Not more than eight per 
cent, of the legal voters ai^ required to propose any measure to he voted upon 
by the people at the nextrensuing general election. Measures thus initiated 
are enacted or rejected at the polls independently of the Legislative As- 
sembly. Under the referendum, any Bill passed by the Legislative Assembly, 
except such as are for the preservation^f ilie public peace, health, and safety, 
by petition signed by five per cent, of the legal voters, be referred to the 
people to be voted on for approval or rejection at the next ensuing general 
election. 

At the General Election held November, 1912, suffrage was extended to 
women and every citizen of the United States of the age of 21 years 
and upwards who shall have resided in the State during the 6 months 
immediately preceding such election shall be entitled to vote.” 
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. Tlie State is represented in Congress by two Senators and three Represen- 
tatives. • 

Ben. W. Olcott, 1919-1923. (6,000 dollars.) 

Secretary of State . — Sam A. Kozer. 

The State Capital is Salem. Thepc are 36 counties in the State. 

Area, Population, Instruction.— Area, 96,699 square miles, i,092 
square miles being water. 

The population at the date of each of the Federal censuses was : — 


Years 

Poi>ulation 

Per sq. 
mile 

Years 

Population 

Per sq. 
mile 

1 

1880 

174,768 

1-80 

1910 

672,765 

7*00 

1900 

413,536 

4-40 

1920 

783,389 

8*10 


In 1920 the population by sex and race was: — 



Whiio 

Negro 

1 Asiatic 

Imlian 

Total 

Male . 

407,159 

i 

1,107 

i * 7,978 1 

416,334 

Female 

301,987 

947 

! 4,121 

307,055 

Total . 

709,146 

2,144 

1 

! 7,510 

i 1 

4,589 

783,389 


The foreign-born in 1920 numbered 102,151 of whom 13,740 were 
German, 13,744 Canadian, 7,953 English, 10,532 Swedish, 4,203 Iiish, 
4,324 Italian, 1,928 Greeks, and 6,955 Norwegian. The Indian reservations 
in 1920 comprised 1,860 square miles with a population of 6,629 Indians. 

Of the total population in 1920, 49*9 per cent, was urban. The largest 
towns, accoi’ding to the 1920 census, are Portland, with a population of 
258,288; Salem, 17,679 ; Medford, 5,756 ; Eugene, 14,027 ; Astoria, 10,596. 

The chief religious bodies in the State are (in order of strength) Catholic, 
Methodist, Presbyterian, Baptist, Disciples of Christ, and Congregational 
denominations. 

School attendance is compulsory for the full school term for children 9 to 
15 years of age. For school yean- ending June 30, 1921, the 2,527 public 
schools had 6,915 teachers and 160,924 enrolled pupils, 235 standard 4 
year high schools had 1,164 teachers and 29,235 pupils ; and the public 
normal school had, in 1921, 42 teachem and 1,350 pupils. Total expenditure 
on public school education (1919) 14,783,718 dollars. The State supports 
an Agricultural College at Corvallis, femnded in 1870, which has an instruc- 
tional staff of ^30 to Dec. 1, 1921^ and 3,400 students, and a University, known 
as the University of Oregon, organised at Eugene in 1876. In 1921 it had 
153 professors, and 2,164 students. There are also Methodist, Presbyterian, 
Catholic, Congregational, and Baptist Colleges. 

On January 1, 1910, the number of paupers in almshouses w^as 48, being 
2*9 per 100,000 of the population, and of prisoners in penal institutions 
1,668, being 100*7 per 100,000 of the population. 


2 11 2 
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Finance) Defence. — The receipts and disbursements of the General 
Fifnd of the State, for the year ending September 30, 1921 

Dollar.s 

Balance, October 1, 1920 .... 16,487 

Receipts, Oct. 1, 1920— Sept. 30, 1921 . . 10,939,804 

Total ........ 10,956,291 

Disbursements, Oct. 1, 1920 — Sept. 30, 1921 . 10,885,682 

Balance, September 30, 1921 . . 70,609 

On September 30, 1921, the amount of the State bonded indebtedness 
was 28,090,000 dollars. In 1920 the assessed value of taxable property, as 
equalised, was 1,040,839,049 dollars. 

On November 30, 1921, the National Guard of the United States and 
of the State of Oregon consisted of 1 regiment and 2 coin])aiiies of Infantry, 
1 Headquarters compan}^ 1 Supply Company and 1 Machine Gun Company, 
completely equipped and officered ; also, 4 companies of Coast Artillery. 

Production and Industry. — Oregon is one of the semi-aiid States. 
In the river valley west of the Cascades there is a good rainfall and almost 
every Variety of crop common to the temperate zone is grown. East of the 
Cascades lack of rainfall has been to some extent compensated for by 
irrigation by private companies as well as by State enterprise. Oregon has 
one-sixth of the standing timber of the United States ; in 1920 the forest 
area was 20,000,000 acres, of which 10,500,000 were in forest reserves. 
In 1920 there were 50,206 farms with an acreage of 13,542,318, of which 
4,913,861 acres were improved land. The total value of all farm 
property in 1920 was 818,559,751 dollars ; in 1912, it was 631,317,255 
dollars. The leading crops are wheat (24,317,000 bu.shels in 1921), 
hay (2,288,000 tons), and potatoes (3,870,000 bushels). Oats, barley, 
and flax-seed arc grown to some extent. Sugar beet and hops arc 
important crops. Emits are grown, especially plums, apples, pears 
strawberries, cherries, and loganberries. There is an active live-stock 
industry. Horses on January 1, 1921, numbered 276,000 ; milch cows, 
216,000 ; other cattle, 675,000 ; sheep, 2,270,000 ; swine, 272,000. In 1920 
the wool-clip yielded 14,040,000 pounds. The salmon, sturgeon, halibut, 
and oyster fisheries are abundant. 

The State has not risen to much importance as a mining State, although 
it possesses various mineral resources, ineduding gold, silver, copper. The 
output of coal in 1917 was 28,327 net tons, valued at 95,663 dollars. Granite 
and other building stones w'cre extracted to the value of 413,867 dollars. 
Other minerals are occasional gems, cobalfi, lead, gypsum, and platinum. 

In 1914 the manufacturing industries of Oregon had 2,320 establishments 
with an aggregate capital of 139,500,379 dollars ; they employed 4,431 
salaried officials and 28,829 wage-earners ; the cost of the raw material used 
was 63,257,821 dollars, and the value of the output. 109,761,951 dollars. 
Those industries are associated with* the forest, agricultural, pastoral, and 
fishery products of the State. 

Oregon has good w'ater facilities in the Pacific Ocean, the Columbia river 
the Willamette river, and the Snake river. The Dalles and Celilo Canal, 
completed in 1915, opens the Columbia and Snake rivers to river naviga- 
tion to a length of 570 miles from the ocean. Largo ocean-going vessels can 
navigate the Columbia as far as Portland. Rivers and harbours are constantly 
dredged and improved. The value of imports at Portland for year ending 
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December 30, 1919, was 3,161,964 dollars, and of exports, 112,464 dollai-s. In 
1919 the State had % total railway mileage of 3,465, besides 722 miles#of 
electric railway track. The principal lines are the Oregon- Washington 
Railroad and Navigation Company and the Soutlicrn Pacific and the so-called 
‘ Hill lines.' 

In November, 1920, there wore 283 banks in the State, with total de- 
posits of 238,560,502 dollars; of this amount 68,210,612 dollars was in 
savings deposits, including postal savings accounts ; demand deposits 
amounted to 157,693,276 dollars; time deposits, 22,756,664 dollars. 

British Coimil at Portland, — J. P. Trant. 

Books of Reference. 

Oregon Blue Book. Issued by the Secretary of State. 

The lleports of the various Executive Departments. 

iiriti.sh (/onsular lleports on Oregon, Washington, and Idaho. Annual, London. 

Bancroft (H. 11.), Jli.story of Oregon. San Francisco, 18S6. 

Clarke (S. A.), Pioneer Days in Oregon History. 2 vola. Portland, Ore.. 100.5. 

Gilbert H.), Trade and Currency in Early Oregon (Columbia University Studies in 
Economics, Vol. xxvi. No. 1). New York. 1907. 

Horner, (J. B.) Oregon : Her Ili.story, Great Men, and Literature. Corvalli.s, Ore., 1919. 

Jo/mso7i (S ), Sliort History of Oregon. ChiCMg'), 1904. 

Lyman History of Oregon. 4 vol.s. New York, 1903. 

Putnam (G. P.), In the Oregon Country. New York and London. 1915. 

-Sr// «/(?)’ (Joseph), History of the Pacific Northwest. New York, PUT. 


PENNSYLVANIA. * 

Governmeilt. — Pennsylvania is one of the thirteen original States 
in the Union. The General Assembly consists of a Senate and a House of 
Representatives. Every citizen 21 years of age, resident in the State for 
one year, and in the election district for two months preceding the election, is 
entitled to vote, provided that he has paid a State or County tax within 
two years and at least one month before the election. The Senate consists 
of 60 members cho.sen for four years, 25 Senators being elected at each General 
Assembly election bi-annually. The House of Representatives consists of 208 
members chosen for two years. 

The State is represented iu Congress by two Senators and 36 Representa- 
tives. 

Governor. — AVm. C. Sproul, 1919-1923 (10,000 dollars). 

Secretary of the Commonwealth , — Bernard J. Myers (8,000 dollars). 

For local administration the State is organised in counties, cities, 
boroughs, and townships. On a population l>asis, cities are divided into 
three classes and townships into two cla.sses. There are 67 counties. The 
State Capital is Harrisburg. 

Area, Population, Instruction.— Area, 45,126 square miles, of which 
294 square miles is water area (excluding 891 squaie miles of Lake Erie). 


Years 

Population 

Years 

Population 

Total 

Per sq. m. 

Total 

Per sq. m. 



1860 

2,906,215 

64*6 

i 1910 

7,665,111 

171-0 

1900 

6,302,115 

140*6 

1 1920 

8,720,017 

193*2 
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In 1920 tlie population by race and sex was 





• 


— 

! While 

Negro 

Asiatic Indian 

I 

Total 

Males 

4,‘J’7S,S3'J 

148, ‘J07 

2,391 

4,429,020 

Females . 

4,154,304 i 

136,ii'il 

332 

4,290,997 

ToImI 

. ’ 8,43‘.>,7L*6 ' 

L'84,56S : 

2,380 j 437 

8,720,017 


The population is mainly English but contains elements of various 
European nationalitios. In 1920 the foreign-born population of the State 
numbeied 1,387,850, of whom 120,194 were German, 121,601 Irish, 90,666 
English, 122,755 Austrian, 222,764 Italian, 161,124 Russian, ami 171,380 
Hungarian. 

The j)Opulation of the larger cities, aiHun-ding to the. census of 1920, was ; 


Cities 

Population 

!; Cities 

Popiilalioii 

Cities 

Population 

Philadelphia . 

1,823,779 

il Allentown 

73,502 

Newcastle . 

44,038 

IMUsburg 

588,343 

ll Johnstown 

07,327 

Williaras]>ort 

30,198 

Scranton 

137,783 

i Altoona . 

00,331 

Easton 

83,813 

Reading 

1 17,784 

1 Chester . 

58,030 

Hazleton 

32,277 

Krie 

93,372 

Laiica.ster 

1 53,150 

Lebanon 

24,043 

Harrisburg 


Retlilchciii 

,50,358 

Butler . 

23.778 

(ca]4tal) 

75,917 

’ York 

47,512 


21 ,870 

Wilkeshai re . 

73,833 

^ McKeesport . 

i 40,781 

Potts ville . j 



Of the total population in 1920, 63*3 ])(‘r cent, was urban. 

The chief religious bodies in the State are Roman Catholic*, Methodist, 
Lutheran, Presbyterian, and Reformed bodies. 

School attendance is compulsory for children 8 to 14 years of age for the full 
school term, but in fourth class (under 5,000) districts this may bo reduced to 70 
percent, of the term for children over 1‘2. In the year 1919-1920 the 42,354 
public elementary schools had 37,702 teachers and 1,472,492 enrolled pupils ; 
and the 954 public high schools had 7,160 teachers and 136,081 pupils. In 
the 13 State normal schools in 1920 there were 370 teachers with 3,042 students. 
Total expenditures on public school education (1920) 84,638,660 dollars. The 
Pennsylvania State College devotes special attention to modern industrial 
pursuits and To agriculture ; in connection with the college there is an Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station wdiicli receives from the United States Govern- 
ment an appropriation of 110,000 dollars a year. In addition to the above 
expense the State normal schools receive from the State (1921) 2,159,000 
dollars. 

The more important academic institutions (1921) within the State are 
as follows : — 


Bogun 

Institutions. 

Professors 

Students 

1740 

University of Pennsylvania, Pliladclidiia (non-sect.) 

949 

11,. 344 

1787 

University of Pittsburg (non-sect.) .... 

570 

0,105 

1855 

Pennsylvania State College (State) .... 

429 

2.824 

1840 

Bucknell University, Lewisburg (Bapt.) . 

49 

840 

1878 ' 

Uuquesne University, Pittsburg (R.C.) 

' 85 

1,500 

1857 

Lincoln University (Presb.) 

12 

232 

1884 

Temple University, Philadelphia (non-sect.) . 

1 377 

8,000 

1858 

Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove (Lutb.) . 

20 

327 
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Charity.*— Ill Centre County a State Penitentiary has been constnicted. 
It is considered a m^del for such institutions. In it all electrocutions t^ko 
place. There are 31 State Institutions, of which 2 are in state of construction 
(10 general hospitals, 9 insane, 3 feehlc-minded and epileptic, 3 reformatories, 
1 home for soldiers and sailors, 2 penitentiaries, 2 deaf and dumb, 1 
inebriate) ; and 7 semi-State institutions {1 insane, 1 feeble-minded and 
epileptic, 2 blind, 1 reform school, 8 deaf and dumb). There are 208 private 
hospitals, of which 167 receive State aid, 14 sanatoria of which 7 receive 
State aid, and 304 homes, of which 120 receive State aid. Of the State-aided 
homos 46 are for children, 10 for women and children, 6 for males, 33 for 
females, 9 for men, women and children ; and 10 for men and women, and 
8 children’s aid and hulnane societies. In these homes there were 16,860 
inmates, and 6,4 1C children taken care of by the children’s aid and humane 
societies. There are 20 county insane asylums subject to State supervision. 
On May 31, 1920, there were 21,863 inmates of almshouses (8,666 of this 
number were insane), and 3,060 inmates of county jails. 


Finance, Defence. — the yaiw ending Oct. 1, 

payments, and balances were ; — 

Ikilancc, October 1, 1920 .... 

Keccipts, October 1, 1920, to Sept. 30, 1921 . 

Total . . . ^ . 

Oisbursements, October 1, 1920, to Sept. 30, 1921 


1921, the receipts, 

Dollars 

17,874,426. 

84,226,325 

102,100,751 

92,092,021 


Balance in Treasury, Oct. 1, 1921 . . . 10,008,730 


On October 1, 1921, the outstanding bonds of the State amounted to 
39,451,110 dollars, which are partly covered by a sinking fund of 2,151,110 
dollars. On October 1, 1921, the assessed value of real property amounted 
to 7,581,365,410 dollars, and the taxable value of personal property 
amounted to 1,917,340,210 dollars. 

The State of Pennsylvania has been authorised under the Act of Congress, 
approved Juno 3, 1916, known as the National Defence Act, and which has 
been amended by the Act of Congress, approved Juno 5, 1920, to organise 
one division of National Guard troops, to be known as the 28th Division, 
and which is authorised to wear the insignia of the red keystone. 

In ad lition to this Division, the War Department has authorised the 
State of Pennsylvania to organise one brigade of cavalry, one brigade of 
heavy artillery, 155 mm. howitzers, one anti-aircraft regiment, one battalion 
of pioneer engineers, and an extra medical regiment. Of the total mimber 
of troops authorised, consisting of 825 officers and 15,392 men, there have 
been enlisted and commissioned to date 648 officers and 11,672 men. 

Tables of organisation provide fo¥ four infantry regiments, one engineer 
regiment, one medical regiment, two artillery regiments, 76 mm. rifle, and 
the various trains for a division. 


Production, and Industry. — Agriculture, market-gardening, fruit- 
growing, horticulture and forestry are pursued within the State. In 
1920 there were 202,250 farms; the farm area was 17,657,613 acres, 
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of whicli 11,847,719 acres were improved. The total value of fann 
property was 1,729,353,000 dollars. In 1921 the y^eld of wheat was 

27.370.000 bushels ; corn, 65,544,000 bushels ; rye, 3,613,000 bushels ; oats, 

33.840.000 bushels; buckwheat, 4,762,000 bushels; potatoes, 17,765,000 
bushels; tobacco, 52,304,000 pounds; hay, 3,247,000 tons; apples, 

4.161.000 bushels ; peaches, 279,000 bushels; pears, 318,000 bushels. The 
wool'Clip for 1921 is estimated at 4,191,(K)0 pounds. In 1921 farm animals 
in Pennsylvania weie 539,967 horses, 45,832 mules, 897,626 milch cows, 
575,578 other cattle, 585,902 sheep, and 1,081,098 swine. 

Pennsylvania so far exceeds all the rest of the States in the value 
of its mineral products as to stand almost alone. This is due prin- 
cipally to the State’s leadership in the production of coal. In 1920, 
149,117 workers were em]>loycd in and about the anthracite coal-mines, 
and 181,168 in and about the bituminous coal-mines. In 1920 the output 
of anthracite coal was 89,636,036 short tons, and of bituminous coal, 
166,929,002 short tons. Other minerals are petroleum, natural gas, iron ore 
(magnetite and hematite), and pig-iron. Pennsylvania has important 
quarries, cement works, and brick and tile works. The output of by-product 
coke m 1920 was 6,673,300 net tons. In 1920 the output of Portland cement 
was 28,222,100 barrels, value 59,883,800 dollars. Pittsburg, having abundant 
supplies of coal, has become the pidncipal iron-work centre. 

According to the census of manufactures in 1919, there were in Pennsyl- 
vania, 20,888 manufacturing establishments, with r,n aggregate capital 
amounting to 6,075,561,900 dollars, employing 167,572 salaried officials and 
1,523,609 wage-earners. •The salaries in the year 1919 amounted to 

312.022.000 dollars, and the wages in the year 1919, 1,864,427,100 dollars. 
The value of the output was 8,853,047,600 dollars. 

Statistics of the more important industries, or gi’oups of industries (ac- 
cording to the census of manufactures of 1910), are given in The StatKvS- 
man’s Year-Book: for 1916, p. 600. 

The textile manufactures are cliicfly worsted goods, woollens, hosiery, 
carpets, silk goods, and cotton goods. In 1919 there were 1,024 textile 
establishments, employing 118,650 workers with earnings of 116,000,000 
dollars. 

Pennsylvania, owing to the abundance of tanning substances, is the 
largest leather producing State in the Union ; 60 per cent, of the glazed kid 
of tlie United States is made in Philadelphia. In 1919 the leather and rubber 
industries employed 36,513 workers, earning a total wage of 37,685,400 
dollars, the total product being valued at 369,202,200 dollars. In 1919 there 
were 1,393 clothing manufacturing establishments, emjploying 85,932 workers 
earning a total of 75,142,000 dollars. 

The total value of imports at the port of Philadelphia for the year ending 
June 30, 1921, was 205,872,494 dollars, and of exports 322,296,316 dollars. 
The steamship lines trading with the port are classified for the year 1920 
as follows : — Regular sailings, 58 lines ; occasion, al sailings, 20 lines ; coast- 
wise, 9 lines ; oil, 8 lines ; and local and inland, 12 lines. Thirty -five hundred 
and thirty-three veisels arrived from foreign ports, with a tonnage of 
14,961,736 tons, while 4,817 vessels arrived from coastwise ports, with 
a tonnage of 10,105.068 tons. Of the vessels arriving from foreign 
ports, 1,483 wcio American. In 1920 Philadelpliia exported 130,746 tons of 
anthracite coal valued at 1,467,462 dollars, and 2,402,886 tons of bituminous 
coal valued at 28,386,705 dollars. On Dec. 31, 1918, Pennsylvania contained 
12,872 miles of steam railway, and 4,870 miles of electric railway track. 
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Statistics on September 1, 1921, of banks and banking institutions are 



No. 

Amount of 

Total 

Deposit 


Deposits 

Assets 

Accounts 

Mutual Savings Banks 

10 

Dollars 

807,241,225 

Dollars 

329,979,323 

659,02.5 

State Banks 

265 

7,37.3,702 

382,037.429 

933,705 

Trust Companies 

350 

1,054,957,740 

1,494,. 576,658 

2,034,143 

National Banks . 

801 

1,829,937,000 

2,413,133,000 

2,614.809 

Private Banks 

121 

8,300,410 

8,9S7,121 

14,213 

Total . 

1,007 

3,512,810,077 

4,028,713,531 

0,155,805 


These figures do not include 2,788 Building and Loan Associations with 
1,036,052 shareholders and assets of 475,615,427 dollars. 

British Consul at Pliiladdiihia, — (1. Campbell. 


Books of Eeference. 


Reports of the various executive departments of the State. Han-isburg. 
SiiiuU’s Legislative Handbook and Manual of the State of Pennsylvania. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Trade of the Consular District of Philadelphia British Foreign Office. 
London, 

Browning (0. H.), Wel.sh Settlement of Pennsylvania. Ardmore (Pa.), 1011. 
Egle (W. H.), Illustrated History of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 


Annual. 

Annhal. 


3rd ed 


Philadelphia, 1883. 

Fans (John T.), Seeing Pennsylvania. New York, 192V 
Ferree {B.), Pennsylvania : A Primer. 1904. 

Oruber (C. L.), Govermnent of the United States and of Pennsylvania. Kutztown (Pa.), 


1909. 

Highg (C. D.), Government of Pennsylvania and the Nation, New York, 1908. 

(How.ard M.), Pennsylvania, Colonial and Federal. .3 vols. Philadelphia, 1903. 
Malthy (A. E.), American Citizen in Pennsylvania ; the Government of the State and of 


the Nation. New York, 1910. 

McClure (A. K.), Old Tinie Notes of Pennsylvania. 2 vols. Winston, 1905. 

Peimel (Elizabeth R.), Our Philadelphia. New York, 1914. 

Penny packer Pennsylvania in American History. New York, 1910.— Pennsyl- 

vania tl)e Keystone. Philadelplra, 1014. 

Polk (R. L. & C'>.), Pennsylvania Gazetteer. 1903-1904. 

Powell (L. P.), Editor, HistoricTowns of the Middle States. New York, 1899. 

Reed (G, I.) and others, Editors, Century Cyclopiedia of lii.story and Biography of 
Pennsylvania. 2 vols. Chicago, 1904. 

Rupert (W. W. Pennsylvania. New York, 1903. 

Scharf(J. T.) and Wef^tcott (T.), History of Philadtlphia. Plnladelphia, 1884. 

Shackleton (R.), The Book of Pliiladelphia. Philadelphia, 1919. 

Shepherd (W. R.), History of Proprietary Government in Pennsylvania. London, 
1895. 

ShimmeliL. S.), Short History of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia, 1910.— Government of 
Pennsylvania. Philadelphia, 1908. 

Swank (J. M.), Progressive Pennsylvania. New York, 1908. 

Wharton (Anno 11.), In Old Pennsylvania Towns London, 1920. 

Widden (Q. C.) and 8cho£f (W. H.), Pennsylvania and its Manifold Activities. Inter- 
national Congress of Navigation. Pliiladelphia, 1912. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

Constitution and Government.— The earliest settlers in the regian 
which now forms the State of Rhode Island were colonists from Massachusetts 
who had been driven forth on account of their non-acceptance of the pre- 
vailing religious beliefs. The first of the settlements was made in 1636 ; and 
their numbers and importance quickly increased, settlers of every creed being 
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welcomed. In 1647 a patent was granted for the government of the settle- 
ments, and on July 8, 16Gt3, a charter was executed recognising the settlers 
as forming a body corporate and politic by the name of the English Colony 
of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations. On May 29, 1790, the State 
accepted the Federal Constitution and entered the Union as one of the 13 
oi iginal States. The General Assembly consists of a Senate and a House of 
llepresentatives. The Senate has 39# members, besides the Lieutenant- 
Governor who is ex officio President of the Senate. The House of Representa- 
tives consists of 100 members. Every citizen, 21 years of age, who has 
resided in the State for 2 years, and is duly registered, is qualified to vote for 
any State officer. 

Governor. — E. J. San Souci, 1921-23 (8,000 dollars). 

Secretary of Stale. — J. Fred Parker. 

The State is represented in the Federal Congi’ess by 2 Senators and 3 
Iv e \ >r esc n ta t i ves. 

The State is divided into 5 countie.s and 39 cities and towns. Tlie State 
Capital is Providence. 

Area, Population, Education.— Area 1,248 square miles, of which 
nearly 181 S(|uai’c miles is water. Census population on January 1, 1920, 
604,397. I’opnlation of Oensus years: — 


Years | 

White 1 1' 

Negro 

Total 

Per sq. mile 

1 S‘20 1 

, 79,457 • 1 

3,CU2 

83,059 

70 '6 

1900 ; 

' 419. 4(U 

9,092 

428,550 

407-0 

1905 i 

470, 7H5 ! 

9,993 

480,082 

455-4 

1910 i 

533, OS 1 

9,529 

5)42,010 

508-5 

1915 

5 S 4, 305 1 

11,021 

595,980 

558-5 

1920 

! 5'M,.301 : 

10,036 

004,397 

560-4 


1 Including Indians and Asiatics 


In 1920 the populntion by sex and birth was — 


- 

White 

1 

Negro 1 

Asiatic | Indian 

TotAl 

Male 

. ' 292,131 

5,096 

297 

297.524 

Female . 

301,849 

4,940 

84 

306,873 

Total 

. 1 593,980 

10,030 

381 j 

604,397 


The foreign-born in 1920 numbered 173,499 white, of whom 25,782 were 
English, 5,692 Scottish, 22,253 Irish, 7,525 English Canadian, 28,887 
French Canadian, 32,241 Italian, 3,126 German. The chief city is Providence, 
which (1920) had a po]>ulation of 237,595 ; Pawtucket, 64,248 ; Woonsocket, 
43,496 ; Newjiort, 30,255 ; Warwick, 13,481 ; West Warwick, 15,461 ; 
Central Falls, 24,174 ; Cranston, 29,407 ; E. Providence, 21,793. The urban 
population in 1920 was 97 ‘5 percent, of the whole. In 1920 there were 15,257 
births in the State, 8,689 deaths, and 6,737 marriages. The death rate 
in cities in 1920 was 14*4, and in rural districts 13*00 per 1,000 of 
population. 

The principal religious bodies are Catholic, Baptist, Protestant Episcopal, 
Congregational, and Methodist. 

In 1920 the 2,588 public elementary schools had 2,588 teachers and 84,382 
enrolled pupils ; 163 high schools had 883 teachers and 9,119 pupils. Total 
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expenditure on education 4,590,214 dollars. The State maintains a 
College of Education^ with 37 teachers and 448 female students (1921), an(^an 
Agricultural and Mechanic Arts College with 38 teachers and 385 students 
(1920). The Blown University at Providence, founded in 1764, is under 
Baptist control. In 1921-22 it had 87 ]>rofcssors and teachers, and 1,494 
students, male and female. 

Charity. — The state has several charitable institutions, comprising 
a school for the deaf (114 inmates), a State home and school for children (159 
inmates), a soldiers’ liome, a sanatorium for consumptives (233 (daily average 
for 1920) patients), a State Hospital for Mental Diseases (1,407 inmates), 
a school for the feeble-minded (364 inmates), and a State infirmary (532 
inmates). ^J'here are also 37 benevolent institutions, hospitals, orphanages, 
liomes, &c., provided by private associations and I’oligious bodies. 

Finance. — the year 1921 the receipts and payments were to the 
following amounts ; — 



Dollars 

Cash on hand January 1, 1921 

1,397,428 

Receipts during 1920 .... 

6,827,184 

Total ..... 

8,224, ,692 

T’ayments during 1921 .... 

6,801,680 

Cash on band Jan. 1, 1922 

1,422,912 


The net bonded debt of the State in January, 1^22, amounted to 9,162,971 
dollars. 'Idn*, assessed value of the ])roperty within the State in 1921 was 
as follows Real pro])erty, 603,864,000 dollars ; personal property, 
400,000,000 dollars ; total, 1,003,864,000 dollars. 

Production and Industry. — Rhode island is a manufacturing State, 
thougli there is a little fanning. In 1920 it had 4,083 farms with an area of 
331,600 acres, of which 132,855 acres was improved land. The total value 
of all farm property in 1920 was 33,636,766 dollars. 

According to the Federal census returns of manu Picturing establish- 
ments in the State in 1919, the capital invested in manufacturing in- 
dustries amounted to 589,936,563 dollars ; tlic establishments numbered 
2,466 ; their proprietors or firm members, 2,118 ; clerks, &c., 13,764, and 
wage-earners, 139,665 ; the materials used in the year were valued at 
416,318,000 dollars, and the output at 747,323,000 dollars. 

Tlie dyeing and finishing of textiles with an average of 7,928 wage-earners 
and an output of 16,300,783 dollars in 1914, rank fourth compared with other 
industries of tlie State. 

Rhode Island ranks fifth among the States in the production of cotton 
goods, third in woollen and worsted goods, sixth in silk and silk goods, and 
and fifteenth in hosiery and knit goods. 

The maiuifactmc of rubber and elastic goods is also an important 
industry. At Pawtucket during the close of the eighteenth century were 
established the first cotton spinning works in the United States. In 1914 
the cotton mills of the State had 2,574,942 spindles, consuming 122,403,247 
pounds of cotton costing 17,813,655 dollars. 

Rligde Island has deposits of graphite, lime, and building stone. 

On June 30, 1921, there were 17 national banks in the State, 3 state 
banks, with 1 branch, 15 savings banks, and 2 branches, 13 trust companies 
and 14 branched. Thesavings banks had 182,195 depositors with 118,051,319 
dollars to their credit, being 648 dollars to each depositor. 
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Railways.—In 1920 the railroads within the State comprised 214 miles 
sii^le track and 331 miles single track of electric railway. The total length 
of single track, operated steam and electric, was 472 miles. 

There is a Britisli, Italian, Portugnesc, and Guatemalan Vice-Consul at 
Providence. 


Books of Reference. 

Rhode Island Manual. Prepared by the Secretary of Slate. Providence. 

Tlie Reports of the various Departments of State Government, 

Arnold (S. A.), History of the State of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations 
(163G-1790). New York, 1874. 

Bartlett (J. R.) (Editor), Records of the Colony of Rhode Island, Providence, 1856-05. 
rAap</( (H. M.), Documentary History. 2 vols. Providence, 1010. 

Field (FI.) (Editor), State of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations at the End of the 
Centnry, 8 vols. Boston, 1902. 

Greene (W. A.), Providence Plantations for 250 Years. Providence, 1880. 

Kirk (William), A DIodern City ; Providence, Rhode I.slancl, and its Activities. Clucap:o, 
1900. 

Palfrey (J. G.), History of New England. 5 vols. Boston, 1805-1800. 

Ric^tmari (Irving D,), Rhode Island : Its Making and Meaning. 1G3G-1083. 2 vols. 
New York, 1002. — Rhode Island : a Study in Separation. Boston, 1005. 

Staplef> {\y. H,), Annals of the Town of I’rovidencc, Providence, 1843, 


« 

SOUTH CAEOLINA. 

Constitution and Government. — South Carolina was one of the 

thirteen original States of the Union. The General A.ssembly consists of 
a Senate of 44 members, elected for four years (half retiring" biennially), 
and a House of Representatives of 124 members, elected for two years. 

All citizens of the United States who have paid the poll tax and are 
registered Jiave tlie right to vote. For registration, it is nece.ssary to be able 
to read and write Englisli, and to have paid the taxes, payable in the previous 
year, on property in the State assessed at 300 dollars or more. 

South Carolina is represented in the United States Congress by two 
Senators and seven Rc})i’esentatives. 

Governor , — Robert A. Cooper, 1921-23 (3,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State. — W. B. Dove. 

The State is divided into 42 counties. The capital is Columbia. 

Area, Population, Instrnction.—Area, 30,989 square miles, of 
which 494 square miles is water. Census x)opulation on January 1, 1920, 
1,683,724. 


Years 

White 1 

Negro • 

Total 

Per sq. mile 

■ ■ 

391,245 

604,332 

995,677 

32-6 


557,995 

782,821 

1,340,316 

44-4 


679,557 

835,843 i 

1,515,400 

49*7 

■1 

819,006 

864,719 j 

1,683,724 

55*2 


i Including Asiatics and Indians. 
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111 1920 the population by sex and birth was 


- 

1 White 

Negro 1 

Asiatic | 

Indian 

Total * 

Male 

1 415,823 

422,185 1 

285 


838,293 

Female . 

402,715 

442,534 1 

182 


845,431 

Total 

818,538 

864,7'l9 [ 

163 1 

304 

1,683,724 


The foreign-born population in 1920 numbered 6,401, of whom 1,079 
were German, 491 English, 442 Irish, and 1,187 Russian. 

Of the total population in 1920, 17 '6 per cent, was urban. Large towns are ; 
Charleston, with a population of 67,957 in 1920 ; Columbia, (Capital), 37,524 ; 
Spartanburg, 22,638 ; Greenville, 23,127. 

The most numerous religious bodies in the State are Methodist and 
Baptist. 

School attendance is not compulsory, but there are restrictions on the 
employment of illiterate children in factories or mines. There are separate 
schools for white and coloured children. In 1920 the 14,824 public 
schools of the State had 478,045 enrolled pupils and 9,699 teachers. 
The 13 public high schools had 427 teachers and 12,555 pupils in 1920. For 
the training of teachers there is one public nonnal school with 67 teachers 
and 974 students in 1916. For higher instruction the State has the 
University of South Carolina, founded at Columbia in 1805, with, in 1919, 
37 professors and 508 students ; Clemson Agricultural College, founded in 
1893, had 7l professors and 840 students in 191(f ; Charleston City College, 
founded in 1790, with 10 professors and 73 students ; Allen University, 
founded at Columbia in 1880 for coloured students (A.M.E. ), with 17 
professors and 631 students ; Erskine College, founded at Due West in 
1837 (A. R. Presb.), with 10 professors and 143 students ; Wofford College 
(M. E. So.), founded in 1854 at Spartanburg, with 12 professors and 385 
students. There are several smaller denominational colleges, and also 8 
colleges for women. There is also a college for coloured youths, a military 
academy, and a normal and industrial college. Expenditure on public school 
education in 1920, 6,660,399 dollars. 

Charity. — d’he state maintains several charitable institutions, including 
an Hospital for the insane, and an Asylum for the deaf, dumb, and blind. 
There are besides 9 orphanages, 10 hospitals, and 10 homes for adults and 
children maintained mainly by private charity. 


Finance. — The receipts and expenditure in 1921, 
transfers, &c., were to the following amounts : — 

including loans, 

Balance, January 1, 1921 

Receipts in 1921 

Dollars 

1,402,020 

12,628,514 

Total . . . . • . 

Expenditure in 1921 . 

14,030,534 

13,258,780 

Balance, December 31, 1921 . 

771,764 


On December 31, 1921, the outstanding debt amounted to 5,382,059 
dollars. The assessed value of real property in 1921 was 215,803,782 dollars, 
of personal property 190,055^188 dollars. 
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Production and Industry* — South Carolina is an agricultural State 
coatainingin 1920, 192,693 farms, more than half of wImcIi were negro farms. 
The farm area covcT-ed 12,461,945 acres, 6,206,644 acres being improved 
land. The total value of all farm property in 1920 was 953,064,742 dollars. 
About 68 per cent, of the area of the State is woodland. The chief cereal 
cro]>s in 1921 were wheat, 1,298,000 bushels; maize, 32,959,000 bushels; 
oats, 8,112,000 bushels ; and rice, 175,500 busliels. Of greater importance 
is tlic cultivation of cotton, under which in 1921 were 2,593,000 acres, 
yielding 1,760,000 bales of u]>land cotton, valued at 60,800,000 dollars. 
Under tobacco in 1921 were 80,000 acres, yielding 50,400,000 pounds, valued 
at 5,544,000 dollars. On January 1, 1921, the farm animals in the State 
were 79,000 horses, 217,000 mules, 215,000 milch cows, 254,000 other cat'le, 

26.000 sheep, and 1,099,000 swine. The wool-clip in 1920 yielded 103,000 lbs. 
The State has active fislieries, mainly oysters, whiting, shad, and 

sca-bass. 

The minerals worked are phosphate rock, granite, clay products, gold, 
silver, manganese, iron ore, lime, and monazite in small quantities. 

The manufacturing industries of the State in 1914 had a total capital of 

203.211.000 dollars ; the establishments numbered 1,885 ; their proprietors 
and firm members, 1,815 ; their clerks, A:c., 3,964, and wage-earners, 71,914. 
The raw material used was valued at 91,099,000 dollars, and the output at 

138.891.000 dollars. Statistics of the chief industries for 1912 are given 
in Tiik Statesman’s Year Book for 1917, p. 595. 

In the year ending August 31, 1920, the Stale had 4,966,460 spindles 
active. ^ 

There are also works for making and repairing carriages, waggons, cars, 
&c., Hour and grist mills, distilleries, tobacco factories, and tur]>entinc and 
rosin works. The turpentine and rosin industries, formerly prosperous, arc 
now losing ground owing to the exhaustion of suitable timber. 

In 1918 the length of railway in the State was 3,804 miles, and 147 miles 
of electric railway in 1920. The assessed value of the railroad in 1915 was 
45,816,096 dollars. 

There is a British Vice-Consul at Charleston, 

Books of Eeference. 

The Reports of Die varlons Administrative Departments of Uie Ntale. 

McCrady (Edward), The History of South Carolina. New York and London, IDOi. 
/Jaiitfnci (Mrs. St. J.), Charleston; The Place and the People. New York and London, 
1906. 

(E. J.), Handbook of South Carolina. Columbia, 190S. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Go VOrmuent.— South Dakota ■ was admitted into the Union on 
February 22, 1889. Full rights of suffrage are enjoyed by all persons over 
21 years of ago who arc citizens of the.Unitcd States, and who have resided 
in the United States for one year, in South Dakota for six months, in 
the county for thirty days, ana in the election precinct for ten days, imme- 
diately preceding any election. 

Legislative power is vested in a Senate and a House of Representatives ; 
but to the people is reserved the right that not less than 5 per cent, of the 
electors may (1) propose measures which the lemslature shall enact and submit 
to a vote of the general body of electors ; (2) demand a referendum in respect 
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are\, population, instruction 

of laws enacted by the legislature, before such laws take effect, save in cases of 
urgency. The Senate; consists of not less than 26 and not more than 45 
members, and the House of Representatives of not less than 76, nor more 
than 135 members: 

Amendments to the Constitution must be sanctioned by the direct vote of 
the people, at the first general election after such amendments have been ap- 
proved by a majority of the members elected to each House of the legislature. 

Governor, — W. H. McMaster, 1921-23 (3,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — Charles A. Burkhart. 

The State sends two Senators and three Representatives to the Fcdcra- 
Coiigrcss. For purposes of local government the State is divided into 63 
organised counties, which are subdivided into townships and municipal corl 
porations. The State Capital is Pierre. 

Area, Population, Instruction— Land area, 77,615 snuaro miles, of 
which 747 square miles is water area. The area of the Indian reservations 
in 1920 was 630 square miles, having a population of 16,384 Indians. 

Census population on January 1, 1920, 636,547. 

The population at the date of each of the Federal censuses was : — 


Year 

White 

Coloured 

Total 

Per sq. mile 

1S90 

323,010 

20,590 ' 

348,000 

4-5 

1900 

380, 7H 

20,8.56 

4(tl,570 

6-2 

1910 

503,771 

19,117 

533, 88S 

7*6 

1920 

019,147 

17,400 

630,547 

S-3 


In 1920 the population by sex and race was as follow's : — 


- 

White 

Negro 

i Asiatic 

i 

Indian 

Total 

Male . 


328 197 

475 

8,448 

1 

337,120 

Female 


290,050 

857 

8,120 


299,427 

Total 


619,147 

832 

184 

16,384 

1 

636,547 


In 1920, 182,391 were foreign born, of whom 15,674 were German, 
16,813 Norwegians, 11,193 Russians, 2,943 English, 1,151 Austrians, 1,954 
Irish. 

The urban population formed 16 0 per cent, of the whole in 1920. Vital 
statistics for 1920 : — Births, J 6, 076 ; illegitimate bhths, 110 *, deaths, 5,642 ; 
marriages, 6,881 ; divorces, 687. 

The population of the chief cities in the State according to the Federal 
Census of January 1, 1920, was : Sigux Falls, 25,202 ; Aberdeen, 14,637 ; 
Lead, 5,013 ; Watertown, 9,400 ; Mitchell, 8,478; Huron, 8,302 ; Yankton,^ 
5,024 ; Rapid City, 5,777. 

The religious bodies with most numerous adlierents are, in their order: 
Lutlieran, jioman Catholic, Methodist, Congregational, and Protestant 
Episcopal. 

Elementary and secondary education are free to all from 6 to 21 years of 
age. Between the ages of 8 and 16 attendance at a public day school is 
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compulsory on all not otherwise taught. In the 4,749 elementary schools 
in^ 1920 there were 78,746 pupils (37,648 girls) ami .4,873 teachers (4,468 
women). 4*21 secondary schools had 1,018 teachers (740 women) and 12,694 
pupils (7,642 girls). State educational institutions in 1920 were four Normal 
Schools with 156 instnictors and 4,997 students ; (in 1920) a School of Mines, 
established 1885, with 12 instructors and 143 students ; an Agricultural College 
with 88 instructors and 1,112 students <5 a University, founded at Vermilion 
in 1882, with 84 instructors and 909 students. In addition the State main- 
tains schools for the Blind, Deaf Mutes, and the Feeble-minded, as well as a 
Reform School. Colleges under sectarian control are Huron College (Presb.) 
with 31 professors and 475 students, Dakota Wesleyan University (Methodist) 
with 39 professors and 586 students, Yaukton College (Cong.) with 31 pro- 
fessors and 308 students. The Government maintains three Indian Schools in 
the State, one at Flandreau with 36 instructors and 330 enrolled pupils, 
one at Rapid City with 25 instructors and 250 enrolment in 1915, and one 
at Pierre with 21 instructors and 220 enrollment. Total expenditure on 
education (1920) 11,620,117 dollars. 

On January 1, 1910, the number of paupers in almshouses was 145, being 
24*8 per 100,000 of the population, and of prisoners in penal institutions 
279, being 47*8 per 100,00() of the popiilatiou. 

Finance. — Por the year ended June 30, 1920, the receipt and dis- 


bursements wore : — 

Dollars 

Balance on June 30, \9 19 3,144,924 

Receipts for 1919-20 12,029,445 

Total ........ . 15,174,369 

Disbursements for 1919-20 9,711,964 

Balance on June 30, 1920 5,462,405 


The Constitution limits the bonded debt of the iState to 100,000 dollars over 
and above the debt of the Territory of Dakota assumed by the State at its 
foundation. The State at present has no bonded debt. 

The assessed value of real and personal property in 1920 was 2,019,241,895 
dollars, of moneys and credits, 104,673,631 dollars, of corporate property, 
133,938,130 dollars, making a total of 2,257,853,656 dollars. 

Production and Industry. — With the exception of scattered fringes 
of timber along the water-courses and the planted groves in the eastern part 
of the State, the only forest area is in the Black Hills, and in 1916 it ex- 
tended to 1,115,846 acres. In 1920 there were 74,655 farms, with an acreage 
of 34,623,775, of which 19,051,922 acres were improved. The total value 
of all farm property in 1920 was 2,824,413,768 dollars. The yield of wheat 
in 1921 amounted to 25,980,000 bushels ; corn, 126,632,000 bushels ; oats, 
58,300,000 bushels ; barley, 17,323,(1,00 bushels. Rye and flax are also 
grown in considerable quantities, the latter yielding 1,404,000 bushels of 
seed in 1921. Hay, fruit and vegetables (particularly potatoes), dairy and 
creamery produce, eggs and poultry, are important. The live-stock within 
the State on January 1, 1921, consisted of 539,000 milch cows and 1,297,000 
other cattle, 1,626,000 hogs, 680,000 sheep, 786,000 horses, and 14,000 
mules. From 686,000 sheep in 1920 the wool-clip amounted to 4,804,000 
pounds of wool. 
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The mineral products arc chiefly gold, silver, copper, lead, stone of 
various sorts, and clay products. * 

The chief manufacturing industries of the State are the making of butter, 
cheese, and flour and grist milling. In 1914 there were 898 industrial 
establishments, employing 3,788 wage-earners, and haviii" a capital of 
15,060,000 dollars; the cost of mat^erials being 17,079,000 dollars and the 
value of the output 24,139,000 dollars. The statistics of the chief, groups 
of industries in 1910 are given in The Statesman’s Year-Book for 
1916, p. 610. 

In 1915 there were in the State 4,205 miles of telegraph line and 14,586 
miles of telephone lino (20,723 miles of wire). In 1918 the steam railways 
of the State were 4,278 miles in length, besides 26 miles of electric railway. 

In 1919 the deposits in the State Bank totalled 186,254,276 dollars, those 
in the National Bank 99,963,000 dollars, making a total of 285,617,276 
dollars. 


Books of Beference. 

I/egi.slativo Manual and Conslitution, issued by the Secretary of State. Pierre. 
Biennial Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction. Biennial. Pierre. 
Annual Review of the Progress of South Dakota. Annual. Department of History 
Pierre. 

Department of Historical Collections. Vols. I.— IX. Department of Historj'. Pierre. 
1918. 

Peterson’s Historical Atlas of South Dakota. Vermilion. 

RoJiinsnii’s IJrief History of South Dakota. New York, 1905, and revisions later. 
JoHnaon (/E.), A Republic oT Friends. Pierre, 1912. ^ 

Kingsbury (G. W ). History of Dakota Territory. New York, 1915. 

Ransom (F. L.), The Sunshine State. Chicago, 1912. 


TENNESSEE. 

Constitution and Government. — Tennessee was admitted into the 
Union on June 1, 1796. The General Assembly consists of a Senate of 33 
members elected for two years, and a House of Ro]irescntatives of 99 members 
elected also for two years. 

No clergyman of any denomination is eligible to either House. Qualified 
as electors are (with the usual exceptions) all citizens who have resided 
in the State 12 months and in the county six months next before the election 
and have paid the poll-tax. 

Tennessee is represented in Congress by two Senators and ten Represen- 
tatives. 

Governor , — Alfred A. Taylor, 1921-23 (4,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State, — J. B. Stevens. 

The State is divided into 96 counties. The State Capital is Nashville. 


Area, Population, Instruction.— Area, 42,022 square miles (335 
square miles water). Census population on January 1, 1920, 2,337,886. 


Years 

j Population 

Years 

Population 

Total 

Per sq. mile 

1 Total 

Per sq. mile 

1880 

1,542,369 

37 0 

1910- 

2,184,789 

2,337,886 

62-4 

1900 

2,020,616 

48-5 

1920 1 

56T 


2 s 
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In 1920 the population by sex and race was : — 


- 

White 

Negro 

Asiatic | Indian 

Total 

Male . 
Female . 

l>51,224 

934,769 

222,689 

229,119 

104 

• 30 

1,173,967 

1,163,918 

Total . 

1,885,993 

451,758 

! 78 5G 

i : 

2,337,885 


Tlie foreign-born numbered (in 1920) 15,478, of whom 2,159 were 
German, 1,291 Irish, and 1,665 English. Of the total population in 1920, 
261 per cent, was urban. The cities, with population in 1920, are Memphis, 
162,361; Nashville (capital), 118,342 ; Cliattanooga, 57,895 ; Knoxville, 
77,818 ; Jackson, 18,860 ; Johnson City, 12,442. 

About 40 per cent, of the Church membership in the State are Baptist, 
and 33 per cent. Methodist ; Presbyterians ana Disciples of Christ rank 
next; and then Roman Catholics. 

School attendance is now compulsory throughout the State and the 
employment of children under 14 years of ago in workshops, factories 
or mines is illegal. There are separate schools for white and for coloured 
children. In 1918 the 7,313 public elementary schools had 591,346 enrolled 
pupils with 12,947 teachers. 226 public high schools had 1,396 teachers 
and 30,534 pupils in 1918.* Total e^enditure oif education for year ending 
June, 1918, 7,702,014 dollars. There are in the State 2 public normal 
schools with 71 teachers and 914 pupils in 1918. Higher education 
is provided in 26 universities and colleges, the more important of which 
(1919) are ; 


Begun 

Institutions 

Professors 

Students 

1867 

University of Chattanooga (M.E.) 

27 

815 

1794 

University of Tennessee at Knoxville (State) . 

225 

1,893 

1866 

Fisk University at Nashville (Cong.) 

40 

468 

1875 

Vanderbilt University at Nashville (non-sectarian) . 

145 

785 

1842 

Cumberland University at Lebanon (Prosb.) 

21 

225 

1868 

University of the South, Sewanee (P.E.) 

22 

239 


There are also 7 colleges for women, 8 commercial schools, a manual 
training school within the State, and 3 universities for coloured students. 

On January 1, 1910, the number of paupers in almshouses was 1,569, 
being 71 '8 per 100,000 of the population, and of prisoners in penal institu- 
tions, 2,642, being 120 '9 per 100,000 of the population. 

Fixiance. — For the fiscal period ending December 20, 1919, the revenue 
and expenditure were : — 


Dollars 


Balance, Dec. 21, 1918 

720,668 

Receipts, 1918-19 . 

. 11,622,903 

Total .... 

. 12,343,571 

Disbursements, 1918-19 . 

10,209,023 

Balance, Dec. 20, 1919 . 

2,134,648 
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The bonded debt (including old bonds unfunded) on June 13, 1919, 
♦mounted to 17,988,352 dollars. The assessed value of property (1919) \siis, 
including real and personal property, 726,369,281 dollars. 

Production and Industry. — In 1920 there were 262,774 farms in the 
State with an acreage of 19,510,856, of which 11,185,302 acres was improved 
land. Total value of all farm property in 1920 was 1,251,964,585 dollars. 
The most important crop is maize, amounting in 1921 to 9,713,000 
bushels. The wheat yield was 4,600,000 bushels. Oats, hay, potatoes and 
sweet potatoes, pease, sorghum, and other products are grown, the physical 
conditions permitting a great diversity of crops. Peanuts are grown in the 
Tennessee valley. The cotton crop for 1921 covered 707,000 acres and yielded 

340.000 bales, valued at 2,720,000 dollars. The tobacco crop (1921) 
from 105,000 acres was 78,750,000 pounds valued at 15,750,000 dollars. 
Fruit-trees and small fruits (notably strawberries) are cultivated There are 
important forest products from about 27,300 square miles of woodland. 
Stock-raising in the State is falling off. On January 1, 1921, the domestic 
animals consisted of 338,000 horses, 277,000 mules, 386,000 milch cows, 

570.000 other cattle, 526,000 sheep, and 1,636,000 swine. In 1920 the wool- 
clip yielded 2,052,000 pounds of wool. 

The most important mineral product of Tennessee is coal. The coal- 
fields have an area of about 4,400 square miles, and in 1920 protluced 
6,026,186 tons. Other mineral products are pig-iron, copper, zinc, gold, 
sandstone, marble, and limestone. 

The manufacturing industries include iron ai*d steel working, but are 
mainly concerned with agricultural products. Flour-milling, lumbering, the 
manufacture of cotton-seed oil and cake, the yjreparation of leather and of 
tobacco are progressing. There are also textile manufactures. According to 
the results of the census of manufactures in 1914, there were in the State, 
4,775 manufacturing establishments, with a total capital of 211,423,000 
dollars, employing 8,999 salaried officials and 74,373 wage-earners. The 
salaries paid in a year amounted to 11,829,000 dollars, and the wages to 

33.083.000 dollars ; the cost of materials used amounted to 120,430,000 
dollars and the value of the output was estimated at 212,071,000 dollars. 
The statistics of the more important industries in 1910 are given in The 
Statesman’s Year-Book for 1916, p. 613. 

The- Mississippi and Tennessee rivers are natural waterways, and the State 
contains (1918) 4,082 miles of steam railway, besides 454 miles of electric 
railway (1920). 


Books of Eeference, 

The Reports of the various Executive Departments of the State. 
Karns (T.), Civil Government of Tennessee. Philadelphia, 1897. 


TEXAS. 

In 1836 Texas declared its independence of Mexico, and after maintaining 
an independent existence, as the liepublic of Texas, for 10 years, it was on 
December 29, 1845, received as a State into the American Union. 

2 6 2 
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Government. —The Legislature consists of a Senate of 31 members 
elated for four years (half their number retiring every two years), and 
a House of Representatives of 150 members elected for two years. Qualified 
electors are all citizens (and aliens who have declared their intention 
of becoming citizens) resident in the State one year and in the district or 
county six months next before the election, but persons subject to the 
poll-tax must have paid their tax prior to February 1 of the year in which 
they desire to vote. 

The State is represented in Congress by two Senators and 18 Represen* 
tatives. 

Oovernor.—Vsit M. Neff, 1921- 23 (4,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State. — 8. L. Staples. 

The State is divided into 253 counties. The State Capital is Austin. 


Area, Population, Instruction.— Area, 265,896 sc^uare miles (in- 
cluding 3,498 square miles of water). Population on January 1, 1920, 
4,663,228, of which total 32 4 per cent, was urban. 


Years 

Population 

% 

Per 

sq. tiiile 

Years 

1 Population 

Per 

' sq. mile 

1 

1890 

2,235,527 

8*5 

1910 

3,896,542 

14*8 

1900 

3,048,710 

11-6 

1920 

4,663,228 

; 17-8 


In 1920 the population by sex and bii th w'as : — 



White 

1 Negro 

Asiatic 1 

Indian 

1 Total 

Male . . 

1 2,035,519 ' 

371,474 

2,221 

2,409,222 

Female 

1,882,646 ! 

370,220 

1,140 

2,254,006 

Total . 

' 3,918,165 

741,694 

1,260 

2,109 

4,663,228 


Of the total number (1920) 360,619 were foreign-born, 249,652 being 
Mexican, 31,062 German, 26,441 Austrian, and 7,685 English. The largest 
cities of the State with population in 1920 are : — ^llouston, 138,276 ; 
San Antonio, 161,379; Dallas, 158,976 ; Fort Worth, 106,482; El Paso, 
77, 680 ; Waco, 88,500 ; Galveston, 44,255 ; Beaumont, 40,422 ; Austin, 34,876; 
Wichita Falls, 40,079 ; Denison, 17,065 ; Port Arthur, 22,251. 

The largest religious bodies are the Baptist and Methodist, other important 
denominations being Catholic, Disciples of Christ, Presbyterian, and Episco- 
palian. 

Separate schools are provided for white and coloured children. Tu 1920 
the 8,401 public elementary schools had 927,869 enrolled pupils and 25,692 
teachers; the 2,621 public high schools had 107,779 pupils and 4,766 
teachers. There are also 6 normal schools. Expenditure on education (1920), 
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25,186,560 dollars. For superior instruction there are numerous institutions, 
the principal of which (1921) are : — ^ 


Founded 

Institutions 

Control 

Professors 

Students 

1883 

University of Texas, Austin . 

State 

296 

4,453 

1876 

Agr. and Mech. Coll. , College Station . 

State 

159 

3,588 

1902 

College of Industrial Arts, Denton . 

State 

no 

2,016 

845 

Baylor University,* Waco 

Baptist 

354 

1,679 

845 

Baylor College, Belton .... 

Baptist 

75 

1,600 

1873 

Texas Cliristian, Fort Worth . 

Christian 

— 


1911 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas . 

Methodist 

73 

1,379 

1889 

Howard Payne College, Brownwood 
South-Western University, Georgetown . 

Baptist 

26 

887 

1873 

Methodist 

25 

085 ^ 

1849 

Austin College, Sherrnan 

Presb. 

13 

fCO 

— 

Texas Wonien's College, Fort Worth 

Methodist 

35 

550 

1906 

University of Dallas (men), Dallas 

R.C. 

12 

00 

1912 

Rice Institute (Private endowment of 
W. M. Rice) 


125 

864 

1S89 

Daniel Baker College, Brownwood . 

Presb. 

19 

200 


Two State junior agricultural colleges were created in 1917. 

The Prairie View State College (Normal and Industrial) for ccloured 
youths liad 61 professors and 546 students in 1921. 

On January 1, 1910, the number of paupers in almshouses was* 861, 
being 22 T per 100,000 of the population, and of prisoners in penal institu- 
tions, 4,227, being 108*5 per 100,000 of the population. 


Finance. — The receipts and disbursements of #th 0 General Fund in the 
year ending August 31, 1920, were : — 

Dollars 


Balance, Sept. 1, 1919 
Receipts, 1919-20 . 


7,942,532 

40,860,269 


Total . 

Disbursements, 1919-20 . 


. 48,302,801 
. 34,750,686 


Balance, Aug. 31, 1920 18,552,115 

The bonded debt, August 31, 1921, amounted to 4,002,200 dollars. The 
bonds are held entirely by State educational and charitable funds. In 1920 
the total assessed value of all property was 3,367,347,912 dollars. 

Production and Industry. — Texas is one of the most important 
agricultural States of the Union. In 1920 it had 436,033 farms with 
an area of 113,580,716 acres of farmland, of which 32,377,929 acres was 
improved land. Total value of all farm property in 1920 was 4,461,579,497 
dollars. In the arid region of Texas and New Mexico an area of 
160,000 acres is to be reclaimed under the Federal Reclamation 
Act. There are at present 2,950,488 acres of iriigable lands in Texas, 
of which 536,234 acres were actually irrigated in 1914. The chief 
crops in 1921 were (in bushels) maize, 156,920,000 ; wheat, 20,810,000 ; 
oats, 33,670,000; rice, 6,696,000; potatoes, 2,072,000. The yield of 
cotton in 1921 covered 10,979,000 acres and yielded 2,200,000 bales, 
valued at 177,100,000 dollars. Other products are tobacco (134,000 pounds 
in 1917), cane-sugar, sorghum, vegetables, and fruits (especially peaches). 
The State has a very great live-stock industry ; on January 1, 1921, it con- 
tained 1,187,000 horses, 792,000 mules, 1,184,000 milch cows, 4,647,000 
other cattle, 3,069,000 sheep, and 2» 427,000 swine. The wool-clip in 1920 
mounted to 17,600,000 pounds of wool. 
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Texas ranks second among the States in the production of quicksilver. 
Coal is also produced (1,607,143 tons in 1920). Other mineral products are 
petroleum, natural gas, salt, cement, gypsum, gra'hite, sandstone, and 
limestone. 

In 1914 there were in the State 5,084 manufacturing establishments with 
an aggregate capital of 283,543,820 dollars, 16,261 proprietors, firm members 
and salaried employees, and 74,853 wage-earners. The cost of material used in 
the year was 253,144,261 dollars, and the value of the output was 361,279,803 
dollars. Statistics of some industries (1914 census) are as follows — 


Industry 

Capital 

Wage- 

earners 

Cost of 
material | 

Value of 
output 


Dollars 


Dollars 

Dollars 

Slaughtering and meat-packing 

14,405,185 

3,491,000 

44.457.000 

36.177.000 

52,900,000 

Oil, cottonseed and cake 

27,974,397 

4,471,000 

! 41,045,000 

Flour-mill and grist mill products . 

17,523,988 1 

1,300,000 

29,673,000 

35,110,000 

Lumber and timber 

36,205,940 

19,950,000 

11,040,000 

i 

28,741,000 

Cars and general shop-construction 
and repairs by steam railroad 


companies . , . . . 

Printing and publishing (2 estab- 

28,405, .388 

I 

583,000 

208,000 1 

735,000 

lishments omitted) 

8,794,483 

4,090,000 

3,997,000 

15,051,269 

Foundry and machine-shop productaj 

1 11,023.590 

3,030,000 

4,021,000 

8,782,481 

Bread and other bakery products . 
Rice,* cleaning and polishing 

4,178 559 

1,949,000 

4,142,000 

i 7,503,298 

3,395,447 i 

345,000 

6,300,000 

: 7,216,359 


Other important industries are petroleum refining (ranks finst as to value 
of product), copper and sipelting refining, manufacture of ice, food prex>ara- 
tions, cotton goods, leather goods, and ground and roasted coffee. 

A large trade passes through the jjort of Galveston, which is by far the 
most important outlet for the cotton grown in the United States, and as a 
commercial port it is now second only to New York. Imports in 1921, 
20,496,568 dollars ; exx^orts, 446,772,048 dollars. A permanent causeway 
over 2 miles in length, to connect Galveston with the mainland, was opened 
to traffic in May, 1912. The level of the town has been raised so as to 
protect it from storms. The railways in the State (December 31, 1920) 
have a total mileage of 16,049 miles. There are 989 miles of electric inter- 
urban railway in active operation in Texas and 472 miles are under con- 
stniction or proposed. There are also 91 miles of inter-urban lines operated by 
gasoline power. 

There are 1,047 miles of navigable water in the rivers of Texas over which 
there was moved 1,867,158 short tons of traffic in the calendar year 1910. 
The long coast line with its good harbour facilitates traffic by sea. 

British Consul at Qalveston.S, E. Bell. 

There is also a vice-consul at Galveston. 


Books of Beference. 

The Reports of the various Administrative Departments of the State. 

Oensus Bureau, Census of Manufactures, 1914. Washington, 1918. 

Annual Reports on the Trade of Tex^s in ‘Diplomatic and Consular Reports.’ 
Loudon. 

Texas Almanac and State Industrial Guide, 1914, published by A. H. Belo & Co. 
Dallas, Texas [latest issue]. 

Gannett (H.), Gazetteer of Texas. 2nd Ed. Washington, D.C., 1904. 

(?arri«on (G.P.), Texas. In ‘ American Commonwealths ’ Series. Boston, Mass., 1908. 
McElroy (R. M.), The Winning of the Far West. London, 1915. 

Simondi (P. W.), The Geography of Texas. Boston, Mass., 1905. 

Wooten (D. Q.) (editor), A Comprehensive History of Texas, 1685-1897. 2 vols, Dallas, 
Texas, 1898. 
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UTAH. 

Constitution and Governni6nt.—Utah, which had been acquired by 
the United States during the Mexican war, was, in 1847, settled* by 
Mormons, and on Sept. 9, 1860, organised as a Territory, It was admitted 
as a State into the Union on July 16, 1894. 

The Legislature crusists of a Senate and a House of Representatives ; but 
the Constitution provides for the initiation of any desired legislation by the 
legal voters or such number of them as may be determined by law, and such 
voters may require any law passed by less than a two-thirds vote of each 
House of the Legislature to be submitted to the voters of the State before 
coming into effect. 

The Senate (in part renewed every two years) consists of 20 members, 
elected fur four years ; tlie House of Representatives has 55 members 
elected for two years. Qualified as electors are all citizens, male or female, 
who, not being idiots, insane or criminals have resided one year in the State, 
four months in the county, and 60 days in the precinct in which the election 
is held. 

Governor . — Chas. R. Mabey, 1921-25 (5,000 dollars.) 

Secretary of State. — H, E. Crockett. 

There are 28 counties in the State. The Capital is Salt Lake City. 

Area, Population, Instruction.—Area, 84,990 square nJiles, of 
which 2,806 square miles is water. The area of the Indian reservations in 
1920 was 2,389 square miles, and the population, 3,057 Indians. 

Census population on January 1, 1920, 449,3^6. 

The population at the date of each of four Eederal censuses was : — 


y ears 

Pop. 

Per sq. mile 

Years 

Pop. 

Per sq. mile 

1890 

210,779 

2-6 

1910 

378,351 

4-5 

1900 

276,749 

3*4 

1920 

449,396 

5-5 


In 1920 the population by sex and race was : — 



White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male .... 

227,232 

834 

3,985 

232,051 

Female 

214,669 

612 ! 

2,064 

217,345 

Total . 

441,901 

1 

1,446 

3,338 

2,711 

449,896 


Of the total in 1920, 56,455 were foreign-born, of whom 14,836 were 
English, 3,589 German, 3,029 Greek, 6,073 Swedes, 1,207 Irish. In 1914, 
3,387 immigrants arriving at United States ports gave Utah as their desti- 
nation. Of these 934 were Anglo-Saxon, 908 Latin, 136 Slav, 768 Greeks, 
and the others were Jews, Mongolians, or cosmopolitan. 

Of the total population in 1920, 48*0 per cent, was urban. The largest 
city is Salt Lake City with a population of 118,110 according to the census 
of 1920. Ogden in 1920 had 32,804 inhabitants, and Provo, 10,303. 

Latter day Saints form about 75 per cent, of the Church membership of 
the State. There are Catholics, Presbyterians, Methodists, Baptists, 
Christian Scientists, and Congregationalists in small numbers. 
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In 1910 the percentage of illiterates in the population was only 2 ’5, the 
number being 6,821, of whom 3,636 were foreign-bom. School attendance 
for# 20 weeks annually (10 consecutive), in large cities 30 weeks (10 consecu- 
tive), is compulsory on children from 8 to 16 years of age. In 1920 the 637 
public elementary schools had 3,180 teachers and 83,276 enrolled pupils; 46 
public high schools had 642 teachers and 14,130 pupils. A State normal 
school had 853 pupils in 1916 and 34 teacjiers ; it is maintained in connection 
with the university. The Latter-day Saints (or Mormons) also main- 
tain a Church Teachers’ Summer School, which in 1915 had 15 in- 
stmctors and 234 students. The same church also has missionary corre- 
spondence schools, which in December, 1915, had two instructors and 
148 correspondent students. The University of Utah was organised 1850, 
and had 129 instructors and 3,431 students in 1918. Utah has a school 
of arts and sciences and a State school of mines. The Utah agri- 
cultural college (founded in 1890) has 86 instructors and 1,196 students. 
Both of those institutions receive annual grants from the State. The 
Mormon Church maintains the Brigham Young University at Provo, 
organised in 1875, which in 1918 had 75 instructors and 1,263 students ; 
the Brigham Young College at Logan, organised in 1878, which in 1919 had 
35 instructors, and 800 students ; the Latter-day Saints’ University at 
Salt Lake City, organised in 1890, had 47 instructors and 1,280 students ; 
also 7 academies scattered throughout the State having 81 instructors 
and 1^749 students. Total expenditure on education (1920), 8,388,534 
dollars. 

Charity. — Apart from almshouses and asylums for imbeciles there are 
13 benevolent institutions within the State. Eight of these are hospitals, 
one of which belongs to the Federal Government, one to Salt Lake City, 
and one to Salt Lake County. The State has an institution for the deaf, 
the dumb, and the blind, with 146 inmates in 1915 ; an industrial school 
with 141 juveniles under its control, and a mental hospital with 536 patients 
in 1915. There are three orphanages and various other charitable in- 
stitutions (including seven hospitals) provided by private associations or 
religious bodies. On January 1, 1916, the almshouses had 219 pauper 
inmates. In 1915 the counties spent 196,311 dollars for relief of indigents. 

Finance.— For biennium ending November 30,1920, the revenue and 


expenditure were : — 

Dollars 

Cash on hand, Nov. 30, 1918 .... 1,505,512 

Receipts, 1918-20 24,942,209 


Total 26,4^7,721 

Total disbursements, 1918-20 .... 24,546,535 


Cash on hand,' December 1, 1920 . . . 1,901,186 


The estimated assessed valuation, 1919, amounted to 676,000,000 Tdollars. 
The bonded debt of the State on November 30, 1920, amounted to 3,435,000 
dollars. 

By the State Statistician the total value of all property in 1915 was 
estimated at 674,290,211 dollars. 

Production and Industry.— The area of unappropriated and unre- 
served lands within the State on June 30, 1916, was 28,076,285 acres, of 
which 13,545,799 acres were surveyed and 19,818,442 acres unsurveyed. 
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Tho State contains 7,430,084 acres of state forest in 1917. In 1920 
it had 25,662 farms witli a total area of 5,050,410 acres, of whi\jh 
1,715,380 acres were improved land. The total value of all farm property 
in 1920 was 311,274,728 dollars. 

In 1921 tho chief crops were wheat, 6,299,000 bushels ; oats, 2,876,000 
bushels; potatoes, 2,415,000 bushels; hay, 1,284,000 tons. Maize, barley, 
and rye are also grown. Much atUntion is paid to vegetables and fruit 
trees. There is a considerable live-stock industry. On January 1, 1921, the 
numbers were: horses and mules 148,000, milch cows 108,000, other cattle 
473,000, sheep 2,215,000, swine 103,000. The wool-clip (1920) yielded 
16,150,000 pounds of wool. 

The State is unique in the diversity of its metal production, particularly 
of precious and semi-precious metals, having valuable mines, chiefly gold, 
silver, copper, and coal ; 5,241,071 tons were mined in 1920. Other products 
are manganese ores, gypsum, petroleum, sulphur, zinc, and salt. 

In 1914 there were 1,109 manufacturing establishments employing 2,233 
salaried officials and 13,894 wage earners. Their aggregate capital amounted 
to 71,843,000 dollars ; cost of material in a year 62,233.000 dollars ; 
value of output 87,112,000 dollars. The statistics of tho more important 
industries in 1910 are given in Thk Statesman’s Ykar-Book for 1916, p. 619. 

There are no navigable streams, but singularly good facilities for trans- 
portation. In 1917 the State had 2,144 miles of main line, the prin«ipal 
railways being the Denver and Rio Grande (762 miles), the Oregon Short 
Line (242), tho Central Pacific (273), the Union Pacific (75), the San Pedro, 
Los Angeles and Sait Lake railway (503), Western Pacific (122 miles). 

There were also about 448 miles of electric railway in 1920. 

In 1917, there were 10 savings banks in the State with 61,000 depositors 
who had to their credit 16,648,228 dollars, being 272*92 dollars to each 
depositor. 


Books of Reference. 

Revised Statutes of the State of Utah. Utah Legislature, 1021. 

Reports of the various Administrative Departments of the State. 

Annual Report of the Bureau of Statistics. Salt Lake City. 

U. S. Census Bureau Bulletin 37, Census of Manufactures, 1010. Washington, 1918. 


VERMONT. 

Government. —Vermont was admitted into the Union as a State on 
February 18, 1791. The Constitution in force at the time of admission was 
that of 1786. In 1793 anew Constitution was adopted which, with amend- 
ments made in 1828, 1836, 1850, 1870, 1883, and 1913, is still in force. The 
State legislature consists of a Senate of 30 members and a House of Repre- 
sentatives of 246. Electors are all citizens of the United States with 
certain residential qualifications. ^ 

The State sends two Senators and two Representatives to the United States 
Congress. 

Governor . — James Hartness, 1921-1923 (3,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — Harry A. Black. 

The seat of the State Executive is at Montpelier. The State is divided 
into fpojrteeft counties. 
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Area, Population, Instruction.— Area, 9,664 square miles, of ■which 
4^10 square miles is water. Census population on January 1, 1920, 85^2,428. 


Years 

Population 

Tears 

t 

Population 

Total 

Per sq. mile i 

Total 

Per sq. mile 

1880 

1900 

332,286 

343,641 

36-4 
j 37 -r 

1910 

1920 

365,956 

352,428 

89-0 

38*6 


The population in 1920 according to sex and race was : — 


- 


White 

Negro 

Asiatic j Indian 

Total 

Male . 


178,501 

320 

80 

178,854 

Female 

• 

173,313 

262 

9 

173,574 

Total 1920 . 

• 

351,817 

572 

15 1 24 

352,428 


The State contains a very high proportion of English. In 1920 the 
foreign*born population numbered 44,626, of whom 14,181 'were Canadian 
French, 10,687 Canadian English, 2,884 Irisli, 2,197 English, and 1,854 
Scottisli. The largest cities are Burlington, with a population in 1920 of 
22,779 ; Rutland, 14,951; Barre, 10,008. Of the population in 1920, 31 ‘2 
per cent, was urban. 

The religious denominations are : Roman Catholic, Congregational, 
Methodist, Baptist, and Protestant Episcopal, in the order given. 

School attendance during the full school term is compulsory for children 
from 6 to 16 years of age. No child under 16 who has not completed the 
9-year school-course may bo employed in any railway, factory, mine, or 
quarry work, or as messenger during school hours. In 1921 the 2,158 public 
schools had 2,935 teachers and 61,797 enrolled pupils. The University of 
Vermont (1800) had, in 1921, 117 instructors and 1,038 students ; Middlebury 
College (1800) had 39 instructors and 492 students ; Norwich University 
(1834) had 25 instructors and 290 students. 

During 1921 the number of persons receiving aid from the towns 
was 2,628, and on January 1, 1921, the number of persons in State institu- 
tions was as follows : House of correction, 60 ; State prison, 148 ; hospital 
for insane, 762 ; school for feeble-minded, 119 ; industrial school, 258. 

Financet Defence. — The revenue and expenditure for the year ending 


June 30, 1921, were : — 

Dollars 

Cash balance July 1, 1920 ..... 1,965,122 

Receipts, 1920-21 5,105,039 

Total 7,070,181 

Disbursements, 1920-21 5,047,229 

Cash balance July 1, 1921 2,022,932 


The assessed value of real property in 1921 was 191,260,619 dollars 
and of personal property, 69,633,874 dollars. 




Production and industry 6S6 

The National Guard on July 1, 1921, had 60 officers and 884 enlisted 
men. 

Production and Industry. — Agriculture is the most important 
occupation within the State. In 1920 the State contained 29,075 farms 
with a total area of 4,233,811 acres, of which 1,691,695 acres was improved 
land. Tlie total value of all farm property in 1920 was 222,736,620 dollars. 
In 1916 the rural population was 62 per cent, of the total population. 
The chief agricultural crop is hay (946,368 tons in 1921), but cereals 
are still grown in large quantities ; in 1 921 the yield of oats was 
2,673,349 bushels ; of maize, 4,510,000 bushels, together with 475,161 tons of 
silage; wheat, 126,003 bushels; and barley, 200,000 bushels. The pro- 
duction of potatoes in 1921 was 3,750,387 bushels; of tobacco, 165,000 
pounds ; apples and maple sugar and syrup are important. 

Cattle raising, especially of milk cows, is one of the chief agiicultural 
pursuits. In 1920 Vermont had 435,480 cattle on farms, or nearly one- 
third of all the cattle in New England. The value of live-stock on Vermont 
farms in 1920 was 28,502,803 dollars. Vermont leads all the States of the 
Union in pounds of butter per capita, pounds of butter per farm, 
pounds of butter per cow, and in ratio of dairy cows to population. On 
January 1, 1921, Vermont had 275,000 milch cows, 186,000 other cattle, 
84,000 horses, 91,000 sheep, and 105,000 swine. In 1920 the wobl-clip 
yielded 676,000 lbs. 

The forests of the State provide material for extensive timber and lumber 
trade, and flourishing wood pulp manufacture. jOther industries are flour- 
milling, foundry and machine-shop work and the manufacture of hosioi'y and 
other woollen goods. According to the returns of the Federal census of 
manufactures in 1919, there were in Vermont 1,790 manufacturing establish- 
ments with an aggregate capital of 134,314,391 dollars, paying wages 
to the annual amount of 41,429,114 dollars, using raw material costing 
95,172,581 dollars, and giving an output valued at 168,108,072 dollars. 

The statistics of the more important industries in 1920 are shown as 
follows ; — 


Industi'ies 

Capital 

Wage- - 
earners 

Cost of 
material 

Value of 
output 

Cotton goods 

Foundry and inachinc-shop products 
Lumber and timber iiroducts . 

Machine tools 

Marble and stone work .... 
Paper and wood pulp .... 

Dollars 

4,477,985 

3.077,499 

0,997,765 

11,041,881 

13,901,955 

15,314,137 

1,14'J 

1,203 

4,459 

2,213 

5,790 

1,975 

Dollars 

2,127,285 

1,399,030 

2,973,059 

2,927,135 

0,105,841 

6,654,300 

Dollars 

4,383,835 

3,343,590 

8,361,641 

9,009,745 

17,420,011 

10,862,868 


The marble quarries, first opened in 1785, produce half of the marble of 
the United States. There are also granite quarries ; slate and fibrous talc 
are likewise found. Metals occur oijy in small quantities. 

There are (1918) 1,081 miles of railway in the State chiefly managed by the 
Central Vermont, Boston and Maine, and the Rutland. There are also 
electric railways with 103 miles of track in 1920. The lakes, rivers, and 
canals are also used for traffic with other States and with Canada. 

On June 20, 1921, there were 20 mutual savings banks and 89 savings 
banks and trust companies in the State with 255,332 depositors, having to 
their credit 123,435,375 dollars, being 503 14 dollars to each depositor. 
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Books of Eeference. 

The Reports of the various Executive Departments of the State. 

CoUins (E. D.), History of Vermont. 2nd ed Boston, 1910. 

Conant (Edward), Geography, History and Civil Government of Vermont. Rutland, 
1890. 

Crockett (W. IT.), Vermont: Its Resources and Opportunities. Rutland, 1916. 

HalKB. H.), History of Eastern Vermont. New York, 1858. 

Robinson (Rowland E.), Vennont, a Study o. Independence. Boston, 1892 
Thompson (Z.), History of Vermont. Burlington, 1853. 

Wood (P. A ), History of Taxation in Vermont. New York, 1894.— Finances of 
Vermont. New York, 1913. 


VIRGINIA. 

Constitution and Government. — The first English Charter for settle- 
ments in America was that granted by James I. in 1606 for the planting of 
colonies in A^irginla. The State was one of the thirteen original States in 
the Union. On the outbreak of the civil war in 1861, Virginia, after 
long hesitation, decided to join the seceding States a course objected to by 
the western portion of the State, which in 1863 was admitted into the Union 
as West Virginia. 

The General Assembly consists of a Senate and a House of Delegates, 
the former containing not more than 40 nor loss than 33 members and 
the latter not more than 100 nor less than 90. Senators arc elected for d 
years. The Senate contains 40 members. The House of Delegates contains 
100 members, elected for % years. Qualified as electors are (with few ex- 
ceptions) all citizens 21 years of ago, resident in the State for 2 years 
and in the county, city, town, or precinct for which the election is held 
for 30 days, who have paid their State poll-taxes and registered. 

The State sends to the Federal Congress 2 Senators and 10 Representatives. 

Governor, — E. Lee Trinkle, 1918-1922 (5,000 dollars). 

Secretary of the Commonwealth, — B. 0. James. 

The State Capital is Richmond. 


Area, Population, Instruction.— Area, 42,627 square miles, of 
which 2,365 square-miles is water area. Census population on January 1 
1920, 2,309,187. ’ 


Years 

Population j 

Years ■ 

Population 


Total ! Per sq. mile | 

j 

Total 

Per sq. mile 

1860 

1,696,318 i 24-6 I 

1,854,184^1 46-11 i 

! 1 

1910 : 

2,061,612 

51-2 

1900 

1920 j 

2,309,187 

54-2 


1 The area having been reduced by the separation of West Virginia. 


In 1920 the population by sex and race was 


- 

1 

White 1 

Negro 

j • Asiatic 

j Indian 

Total 

Hale . 

825,138 

342,536 

! 400 

423 

1,168,492 

Female . 

1 792,770 

347,481 

37 

401 

1,140,695 

Total 

1,617,909 

690,017 

437 

i 824 

2,309,187 
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The total population in 1920 contained 30,785 of foreign birth, of whom 
3, 7 52 were English, 1,732 Irish, 2,802 German, 5,421 Russian, and 1,327 Sco^h. 

The urban population in 1920 formed 29 2 per cent, of the whole. The 
population, according to the Census of 1920, of the principal cities was : — 

Cities j Population Cities ^ Population Cities iPopulation 

I • I _ : 

: • I 

Richmond. . i 171,667 Portsmouth . ' 54,387 Newport News 35,596 

Norfolk . . 115,777 Lynchburg . 29,956 Danville . . 21,539 

Roanoke . . 50,842 Petersburg . i 31,002 Alexandria . 18,060 

^ I 

The churches are Baj^tist, Methodist, Presbyterian, Roman 

Catholic, and Protestant Episcopal. 

Elementary instruction is free, and for illiterate children compulsory 
between the ages of 8 and 12. No child under 12 may bo employed in any 
mining or manufacturing work. White and coloured children must not bo 
taught in the same school. 

In 1918-19 Virginia had 13,597 elementary schools wn'tli 13,911 teachers 
and 481,139 enrolled pupils ; 673 public high schools with 1,809 teachers 
and 29,157 jaiinls. In 1918-19 there were 7 public normal schools with 
167 teachers and 4,288 students. Expenditure on education, 1920-21, 
16,110,033 dollars. Statistics of the more important institutions for higher 
instruction (for men') arc (1919) : — 

Founded Name and Place of College 

1693 William and Mary Coll., Williamsburg (State) 

1749 Washington and Lee University, Lexington . 

1825 University of Virginia, Charlottesville (State) 

1865 Virginia Union University, Richmond (Colored ; 

Bapt. ) * 

1872 Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg (State) 

1839 Virginia Military Institute, Lexington (State) 

1776 Hampden-Sidney College, Hampdeii-Sidncy (Pres- 

byieri an) 

Virginia has (1918) 2 schools of theology, with 104 students ; 3 of law, 
with 227 students ; 3 of medicine, with 488 students ; 2 of dentistiy, 
with 50 students ; and 2 of pharmacy, with 76 students, besides many 
business schools, and schools for industrial and manual training. 

Charity. — Besides almshouses and asylums for the insane, &c. , there are 
within the State 1 15 benevolent institutions, most of which have been provided 
by private charity or by religions bodies. From October 1, 1918, to 
September 30, 1919, 3,236 persons were supiiorted in 101 almshouses. 

Finance. — The revenue and expenditure for year ending September 30, 


1919, are shown thus : — 

^ Dollars 

On hand October 1, 1918 800,760 

Receipts, 1918-19 . . . . 13,035,622 

Total 13,836,382 

Disbursements, 1918-19 . ..... 12,651,765 

Balance, September 30, 1910 . . . 1,184,617 


student. 


15 282 

30 626 

88 1243 

16 293 

56 566 

34 673 

8 89 
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The bonded debt of the State amounts (October 1, 1919) to 22,912,216 
dollars. The assessed valuation of property for 19 IJ was : Real estate, 
79/, 414,198 dollars ; personal, 636,859,)24 dollars; total, 1,333,273,322 
dollars. Total in 1918, 1,270,149,000 dollars. 

Production and Industry. — In 1020 there were 186,242 farms in 
Virginia with an area of 18,561,112 acrgs, of which 9,460,492 acres was im- 
proved land. The total value of all farm' property in 1920 was 1,196,555,772 
dollars. In 1921 the chief crops were maize, 47,600,000 bushels ; wheat, 

8.301.000 bushels; oats, 3,342,000 bushels: potatoes, 14,688,000 bushels. 
The tobacco area was 167,000 acres, yielding 91,850,000 pounds of tobacco 
valued at 43,099,000 dollars. The cotton crop for 1921 covered 33,000 acres 
and yielded 16,000 bales, valued at 1,312,000 dollars. The manufacture of 
tobacco and of cigars, &c., is an important industry, and the Virginia cotton 
mills consume much more cotton than the State produces. 

The domestic animals on January 1, 1921, were 351,000 horses, 

65.000 mules, 428,000 milch cows, 567,000 other cattle, 714,000 sheep, 

1.026.000 swine. The wool clip in 1920 yielded 1,680,000 pounds of wool. 

The State has valuable fisheries, especially of oysters. 

Virginia has considerable mineral wealth. In 1917 the output comprised 
coal, 10,087,091 short tons (20,125,713 dollars) ; coke, 1,304,230 short tons 
(5,785,934 dollars) ; granite and other stone (1,739,946 dollars) ; lime 
(1,820,446 dollars); eJay products (1,664,305 dollars) ; iron ores, 472,311 
long tons (1,182,338 dollars). The production of pig-iron estimated at 

7.500.000 dollars, and of manganese ores at 700,000 dollars. Altogether 35 
mineral materials were mined, valued at about 45,000,000 dollars. The pro- 
duction of lead and zinc was valued at about 700,000 dollars. 

There are extensive ironworks in the State, and flour-milling, manufactures 
of paper and [)ulp, trunks and bags, glass, and many other articles are pros- 
perous. According to the Federal census of manufactures in 1914 there were 
in the State 5,508 manufacturing establishments, with an aggregate capital 
of 261,501,000 dollars, employing 9,164 salaried officials and 102,820 w\age- 
earners ; wages amount annually to 44,873,000 dollars : the cost of raw ma- 
terials used amounted to 156,320,000 dollars, and the value of the output 
was 264,039,000 dollars. Statistics of the more important industries for 
1910 are given in The Statesman's Year-Book for 1916, p. 625. 

In 1918 there were 4,693 miles of steam railway in the State; and 440 
miles of electric railway (1920). The telegraph and telephone companies had 
12,090 miles of line. 

The Federal Reserve Bank for the Fifth District is located at Richmond. 

There are British Vice-Consuls at Newport News, Norfolk, and Richmond. 

Books of Reference concerning Virginia; 

Constitution of Virginia. Richmond, 1902. 

Annual Reports of The Secretary of the Commonwealth of Virginia; of the State 
Corporation Commission ; of the Department of Agriculture : of the Board of Fisheric.s ; 
of the Adjutant-General ; of the Auditor of Public Accounts ; of the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics ; of the State Library Board ; and the Biennial Report of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. . 

Bruee (P. A.), Economic History of Virginia in the 17th century. 2 vols. Loudon, 1896. 
— Social Life In Virginia in the Seventeenth Century. Richmond, 1907, 

Cooke (J. E.), Virginia, a History of the People. “American Commonwealths.” [Gives 
Authorities.] Boston, Moss., 1884. 

Drake (S. A.)i The Making of Virginia and the Middle Colonies, 1578-1701. London, 
1894. 

Eckenrode (H. J.), The Revolution in Virginia. Boston and London, 1916. 

FUke (John)^ld Virginia and Her Neighbours. 2 vols. London, 1897. 

Hening (W. W.), Editor. Statutes at Large. 13 vols. Richmond, 1809-1&28. 
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Kennedy (J. P.), and Mellwaine (H. R.), Journals of the House of Burgesses of Vir- 
ginia. 13 vols. Richmond, 1905-1915. 

Laneatter (R. A ), Historic Virginia Homes and Churches. Philadelphia, 1915. • 

Meade (W.), Old Churches, Ministers and Families of Virginia. 2 vols. Philadelphia, 
1 8 » 2 . 

Pearson (Charles C.), The Readjuster Movement in Virginia. New Haven and London, 
1919. 

History of the First Discovery and Settlement of Virginia. New York, 1865. 
8wem{K. Q.), A Bibliography of Virglma, Part I. Published by the State Library. 
Richmond, 1916. 

Watson (T. L.), Mineral Resources of Virginia. 1907. 

Wertenbaker (T. J.), Virginia under the Stuarts (1607-1688). Princeton and London, 1914. 


WASHINGTON. 

Government. — Washington, formerly part of Oregon, was created a 
Territory in 1853, and was admitted into the Union as a State on Feb- 
ruary 22, 1889. Tlio Legislature consists of a Senate and a House of 
Representatives, the latter composed of not less than 63 nor more than 99 
members (actually 97 in 1917), the number of Senators being not more than 
half nor less than one- third of that of members of the House of Repreoenta- 
tives (actually 41 in 1917). The membership of both Houses is apportioned 
anew every 10 years according to the results of the Federal decennial census. 
Senators are elected for 4 years, half their number retiring every 2 years ; 
members of the House of Representatives are elected for 2 years. 

Qualified as voters are (with some exceptions) all citizens 21 years of age 
who have lived in the State 1 year, in the county 90 days, in the city, 
town, ward, or precinct where they vote 30 days, and who can read and speak 
English. 

Governor , — Louis F. Hart, 1921-1925 (6,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State, — J. Grant Hinkle. 

To the United States Congress the State sends 2 Senators and (since 1911) 
5 Representatives. 

The State contains 39 counties. The State capital is Olympia. 


Area, Fopulation, Instruction. — Area, 69,127 square miles, of which 
2,291 square miles is water area. Census population on January 1, 1921, 
1,356,621. 


Years 

Population 

Per sq. mile 

Years 

Population 

Per sq. mile 

1880 

75,116 

11 

1910 

1,141,990 

171 

1900 1 

518,103 

7‘8 

1920 

1,356,621 

20*3 


In 1920 there w’ere 734,701 males and 621,920 females. 


In 1920 the population by sex and birth was : — 


— 1 White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

1 Indian 

Total 

Male . 

Female , 

1 711,693 

! 608,084 

3,957 i 
2,926 

14,499 

6,401 

! 4,662 

4,609 

784,701 

621,920 

Total 1920 

1,319,777 

6,883 

20,900 

9,061 

1,856,621 
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Tlic foreigu-boni white population in 1920 numbered 250,055, con- 
stituting 18 ‘4 per cent, of tlic total population. « 

There are 18 Indian reservations with a total area (1920) of 2,665 square 
miles, the largest being The Colville, wliich contains 1,051,488 acres ; and 
a total population (1920) of 11,114. 

The principal cities are Seattle, with a population, according to the census 
of 1920, of 315,652 inhabitants ; TaconA, 96,965 ; Spokane, 104,437 ; Belling- 
ham, 25,570; Kverett, 27,614; Walla Walla, 15,503; North Yakima, 
18,539 ; Aberdeen, 15,337 ; Vancouver, 12,637 ; and Hoqiiiam, 10,058. 
Olympia, the State capital, has about 10,000. Of the total population in 
1920, 55*2 per cent, was urban. 

The prevailing forms of religion in the State are Catholic, Methodist, 
Presbyterian, Lutheran, Baptist, and Congregational ist. In the public 
schools formal religions teaching, or regular reading from tlie Bible, is not 
permitted, but moral training is given and moral principles inculcated. 
Education is given free, and compulsory for children from 8 to IG years of 
age. In 1920, the 2,159 schools had 7,113 teachers and were attended by 
247,688 children (elementary schools), and the 281 high sc-hools had 1,795 
teachers and 42,419 pupils. In 1920 three State normal schools had 168 
teachers and 1,000 students. The total expenditure for the school year 1920 
was 22,414,510 dollars. 

THic University of Washington, founded 1861, near Seattle, had, in 1919, 
210 professors and teachers and 2,457 students ; and the University ot 
Puget Sound founded in 1903 at Tacoma had 16 professors and teachers and 
265 students. The State^ College at Pullman for science and agriculture, 
founded 1892, had 125 yjrofessors or teachers and 1,957 students. Gonzaga 
College (R.C.), founded 1887, at Spokane, has 50 professors and 500 students ; 
AVhitman College (Cong.), founded 1866, at Walla Walla, has 25 professors 
and 310 students. 


Finance, Defence. — For the two years 
revenue and expenditure Averc as follows : — 

ending September 30, 1920, 

Doll.Trs. 

Balance in hand, Oct. 1, 1918 

. 5,370,696 

Receipts, 1918-20 .... 

. 43,240,700 

Total 

. 48,611,402 

Disbursements, 1918-20 

. 42,953,824 

Balance, September 30, 1920 

. 5,657,578 


The assessed valuation of real property in 1919 amounted to 722,761,254 
dollars, and of personal property to 179,764,087 dollars. In 1918 the 
valuation was of railway roads, 339,557,287 dollars ; electric railway.'!, 
37,607,325 dollars ; telegraph, 776,219 dollars. The outstanding bonded 
debt was paid off in 1911. 

The Federal Government has large (Iry docks and naval depOt at Bremer- 
ton, on Puget Sound. Garrisons of the regular army are maintained at 
Spokane, Seattle, Vancouver, and three coast defence points at the entrance 
to Puget Sound and one at Bremerton Navy Yard. 

Production and Industry*— Agriculture is successfully pursued in the 
State, not least in the arid region east of the Cascade Mountains, where there 
arc extensive systems of irrigation. 
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In 1920 there were 66,288 fanns with an acreage of 13,244,720, of which 
7,129,247 acres or 52’8 per cent, was improved land. The total value , of 
all farm property in 1920 was 1,057,429,848 dollars, and the value of all 
production 227,212,008 dollars. The wheat yield in 1921 was 64,662,000 
Ibushels; barley, 2,797,000 bushels; oats, 10,500,000 bushels; corn, 2,400,000 
bushels. In Pacific coast region, as well as in the eastern counties, fruit of 
various sorts is produced in vast q?iantities. On January 1st, 1921, the 
domestic animals were 284,000 horses, 20,000 mules, 216,000 milch cows, 
290,000 other cattle, 645,000 sheep, 267,000 swine. The wool-clip in 1920 
amounted to 5,490,000 pounds of wool. The fruit-growing area has 
doubled within the last two years, and fruit-canning has become an in- 
dustry in the State. The timber wealth of the State has an area (1917) of 
9,942,544 acres. 

Coal is mined in large quantities : 3,348,214 tons in 1920. Other mineral 
products are gold, silver, and copper. The quarries yielded granite, sand- 
stone, marble, and limestone. Cement is produced. Lead and zinc are 
w'orked ; antimony, arsenic, molybdenum, tungsten, and platinum are found. 

In 1914 the manufacturing industries had 3,829 establishments with an 
aggregate capital of 277,715,262 dollars; they employed 7,734 salaried officials 
and 67,205 wage-earners ; they used raw material costing 131,852,710 dollars, 
and gave an output valued at 245,326,456 dollars. They arc connected 
cliielly with tlic products of the forests, agriculture, grazing, fisheries, ^ and 
mining. The most important industries are given in The Statesman’s 
Yeau-Book for 1916, p. 628. 

The railways within the State had, in 1917, 7,412 miles (main track), 
besides electric railway (1,069 miles in 1918). The principal railways opera- 
ting in the State are the Northern Pacific Railway Company and subsidiary 
companies, Great Northern Railway Company, Oregon- Washington Railroad 
and Navigation Company, tlio Bellingham and Northern Railway, the 
Columbia and Puget Sound Railroad Company, the Tacoma Eastern Railroad 
Company and the Spokane and British Columbia Railroad Company ; the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul Railway ; the Union Pacific, and the 
North Coast Railways each have a terminus at Seattle. 

Steamers ply on the Columbia and other rivers. Several lines of steamers 
sail regularly to ports on the Pacific coast, to Japan and China, the 
Philippines, and other eastern countries, and to Europe. At the Puget 
Sound ports the traffic facilities, both railway and shipping, are being 
multiplied. 

In the year ending June 30, 1919, there were in the State 1 mutual savings 
bank with 19,857 depositors with 19,757,000 dollars to their credit, being 
491*36 dollars to each depositor. 

There are British Vice-Consuls at Port Townsend, Gray’s Harbour, Port 
Angeles, Seattle and Tacoma. 


Books of Eeference. 

Manufacturing Opportunities in the State of Washington, Olympia, 1918. 

The Beauties of the State of Washingtoju. Olympia. 1921. 

The Advantages and Opportunities in the State of Washington : Its Resources, &c. 
Olympia, 1920 

Census Bulletins. Census of Manufactures, 1910. Washington, D.C., 1910. 

Biennial Reports of the various Executive Departments of the State. Olympia. 
Reports of the State Geological Survey. 2 vols. Biennial. Olympia. 

Irrigation in the State of Washington. V ashing ton, D.C., 1909. 

History of the Expedition under the command of Lewis and Clark. New York, 1893. 
History of the Pacific North-West. Portland, Oregon, 1889. 

School Laws. State Constitution. Olympia, 1914. 

2 r 
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Hawthorn (Julian), History of Washington. New York, 1693. 

Hines (H K.), Illustrated History of Washington. Chicago, 1893. 
*^Meany (B. B.), History of the State of Washington. London„1909. 
Schafer (J.), History of the Paciilc North West. New York, 1905. 
Stevens (Hazard), Life of Isaac Ingalls Stevens. Boston, Mass., 1900. 


WEST VIEGINIA 

Oovormneilt. — In 1862, after the State of Virginia had seceded from 
the Union, the electors of the western portion ratified an ordinance pro- 
viding for the formation of a new State, which was admitted into the Union 
on December 31, 1862, under the name of West Virginia, and whose first 
government began on Juno 20, 1863. 

The Legislature consists of the Senate and the House of Delegates. The 
right to vote is given to every citizen (with necessary exceptions) 21 
years of age and resident in the State one year and in the county sixty days 
prior to the election. The Senate is composed of 30 members elected for a 
term of four years in such a manner that half the Senate is renewed 
biennially. The House of Delegates consists of 94 members elected 
biennially. 

Governor, — E. E. Morgan, 1921-25. (10,000 dollars.) 

Secretary of State . — Houston G. .Young. 

The State is repicsented in the Federal Congress by two Senators elected 
by popular vote for 6 yc*irs and six Representatives chosen for 2 years, 
for the election of whom the State is divided into six congressional 
districts. 

For local administration the State is divided into 55 counties. The State 
Capital is Charleston. 


Area, Population, Instruction.— Area, 24,170 square miles, of 
which 148 square miles is water area. The population, according to the 
census of 1920, is 1,463,610. 


Year 

Population j 

Year 

Population 

Total 

Per sq. mile 

Total 

Per sq. mile 

1890 

762,794 

31*8 ’ 

1910 

1,221,119 

50*8 

1900 

958,800 

39*9 i 

1920 

1,463,610 

60*5 


In 1920 the population by sex and race was : — 


- 

White 

j Negro 

Asiatic 

1 Indian 

Total 

Male 

715,869 

1 47,129 

98 

4 

763,100 

Female , 

661,366 

39,216 

16 

3 

700,601 

Total . 

1,377,235 

1 86,3116 

114 

7 

,1,463,701 


Of the total population in 1920, 61,906 were born in foreign countries and 
of these 3,798 came from Germany, 1,459 from Ireland, 14,147 from Italy, 
and 3,433 from England. Urban ])opulation was 25*2 per cent, of the whole. 
In 1920 the population of the principal cities was: Wheeling, 66,208 ; 
Huntington, 60,177 ; Charleston, 39,608 ; Parkersburg, 20 050. 
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FINANCE — PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY 


The most numerous denominations are Methodists, Baptists, Roman Catho- 
lics, and Presbyteriaps. Most of the denominations have colleges within i;he 
State. 

Elementary education is free for all from 6 to 21 years of age, and school 
attendance for 20 weeks annually is compulsory for all children between the 
ages of 8 and 14 years. The public or free schools are non-sectarian. A 
rigid code of moral instruction ijf enforced, but no sectarian teaching is 
permitted. In 1920 the 6,956 public elementary schools had 341,977 enrolled 
pupils and 10,978 teachers, and 172 public high schools had 1,129 teachers and 
18,612 pupils in 1920. The 6 public normal schools had 123 teachers and 
2,262 students in 1917. Expenditure on education in 1920, 13,142,470 dollars. 

The West Virginia University, founded in 1868, at Morgan#)wn offers 
higher instruction free to all residents of the State, and at nominal fees 
to those from other States. In 1921 it had 160 instructors and 25 assistants, 
and 1,976 students (exclusive of summer school and short course students). 
Bethany College (1841), under the control of the Christian Church, has 27 
instructors and 400 students. West Virginia Wesleyan College (1890), a 
Methodist institution, has 31 instructors and 410 students. 

On January 1, 1910, the number of paupers in almshouses was 808, being 
66*2 per 100,000 of the population, and in 1920 the number of inisoners in 
penal institutions was 849. 


Finance. — The state Fund revenue and expenditure for the year ending 
June 30, 1920, were as follows : — 


Dollars 


Balance, July 1, 1919 ....*. 2,218,091 

Receipts, 1919-20 .... . 19,901,931 


Total 

Disbursements, 1919-20 


22,120,022 

19,570,122 


Balance, June 30, 1920 .... 2,649,900 

The total bonded indebtedness of the State was 13,500,000 dollars on 
January 1, 1920. 

The assessed value of real property in 1921 was 801,235,500 dollars, and 
of personal property, 424,292,082 dollars, and of public utility property, 
364,066,817 dollars. 


Production and Industry, — In 1920 the state had 87,289 farms 
with an area of 9,569,790 acres. The total value of all farm 
property in 1920 was 496,439,617 dollars. The chief agricultural 
products in 1921 were wheat, 3,125,000 bushels, Indian corn, 20,128,000 
bushels, oats, 4,620,000 bushels, hay, 870,000 tons, and potatoes, 

4.080.000 bushels. The area under tobacco was 8,000 acres ; the yield 
amounted to 6,000,000 pounds, valued at 1,440,000 dollars. Apples, 
peaches, plums, and grapes are grown. On January 1, 1921, the domestic 
animals were 184,000 horses, 13,000 mules, 245,000 milch cows, 366,000 other 
cattle, 728,000 sheep, and 425,000 swdne. In 1920, the wool-clip from 

640.000 sheep produced 3,200,000 pounds of wool. 

West Virginia has extensive mining and quarrying industries, besides 
great resources in petroleum and natural gas. The State ranks second for 
mineral production in the United States. The coal area extends over 
17,280 square miles, and 78,125,000 tons were mined in 1920. The quarries 
yield sandstone and limestone. 


2 T 2 
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In the State there are important leather industries. According to the 
ccniBUS of manufactures of 1914, there were in West \irginia 2,749 manu- 
facturing establishments with an aggregate caj)ital of 175,995,000 dollars, 
eriploying 5,716 salaried officials, and 71,078 wage -earn ers ; wages in the year 
an»oiinted to 43,784,000 dollars. The cost of the raw material used was 
110,033,000 dollars, and the value of the output \vas 193,512,000 dollars. 
The statistics of the more important industries in 1910 are given in The 
Statesman’s Yeak-Book for 1916, p. 632. 

In 1917 there were within the State 4,012 miles of railway, besides 660 
miles of electric railway track (1919). The mors im})ortaiit railway systems are 
the Pennsylvania, the Baltimore and Ohio, the Chesapeake and Ohio, the 
Kanawha and Michigan, the Western Maryland, the Coal and Coke, the 
Norfolk and Western, the Virginian, and the Monongahcla Valley. The 
coal-fields in the west are well opened np by the Ohio and its tributaries, 
which provide some of the cheapest means of coal carriage in the world. 

On Juno 30, 1920, the amount of savings deposits in the State banks and 
trust companies was 32,977,166 dollars. 


Books of Eefereuce. 

Reports of the various Exccaitive Departments of the State. Charleston. 

Atkinson (G. W.). Prominent Men of West Virginia. 1890. 

Callahan (J. M.), Semi-Centennial History of West Virginia. 1913.— Now History of 
West Virginia. 1999. 

Callahan (Maud E.), Evolution of the Con.stitulion of West Virginia, 1909. 

Lewis (V. A.), History of jst Virginia. 18S9. — West Virginia: Its History, Natural 
Resources, Industrial Enterprises, and Institutions. Comj»ile«l for the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition [contains a copious bibliography of the State]. Charleston, W. Va. 
1004. 

Willey (W. P.), An Inside View of the Formation of West Virginia. 1901. 


WISCONSIN. 

Goyernmeilt. — AViscousiu was admitted into the Union on May 29, 1848. 
The legislative ])Ower is vested in a Senate and Assembly. Tlic Senate consists 
of 33 members elected for a term of four years, one-half (16 or 17 alternately) 
of the members being elected eacli two years. The Assembly coiisists of 100 
members, elected for a term of two years, all of tlie members being elected at 
the same time. 

All qualified electors in the district to be represented who liave resided 
one year within the SLite, except members of Congress and office holders 
under the United States, are eligible to the Legislature. Wisconsin has 
universal sufirago for all citizens over 21 years of age. There is no property 
or educational qualification. 

Wisconsin is represented in Congi-ess by 2 Senators and 11 Representatives. 

Governor . — John J. Blaine, 1921-23 (5,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — Elmer Hall. * 

The State Capital is Madison ; 1920 census population, 38,878. 

Area and Population.— Area, 56,066 square miles, of which 
810 square miles is water, exclusive of 2,373 square miles of Lake Superior 
and 7,500 square miles of Lake Michigan. 

Census population on January 1, 1920, 2,631,839. 
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The population at the date of each of tlie Federal censuses was : — 


Year 

White 

Coloured 

Total 

Per square mile 

i 

3 890 

1,080,828 

12,502 

1,093,330 

30-0 

1900 

2.057,911 

11,131 

2,009,042 

37-4 

1910 

2,320,555 

13,305 

2,333,800 

42-2 

1920 

2,01(5,938 

15,129 

2.032,007 

40-9 


In 1920 the po].>ulation by sex and race was : — 



White 

Negro 

i Asiatic 
! 

Indian 

Total 

Male . 

1,348,522 

2,965 

1 5,231 

1 

1 1,350,718 

I'einale 

1,208,410 

2,230 

, 4,097 

1,275,349 

1 

i 

Total . 

2,016,938 

5,201 

i 817 

i 

9,611 

2,632,007 


The foreign-born population in 1920 numbered 460,128, of whom 
19,331 were Canadian, 10,834 Englisli, 151,250 German, 7,809 Irish, 
45,433 Norwegian, 22,896 Swedish, and 11,187 Itf^ian. The Indian Reserva- 
tions arc (1920) 423 square miles in extent and have a population of 1(5,319 
Indians. 

According to the census of January 1, 1920, the population of the cities 
was as follows : — 


Cities ! 

Pop. 

JMilwaiikee . j 

457,147 

Racine ... I 

58,593 

Kenosha . . ! 

40,472 

Superior . . 

39,624 

Madison . | 

38,378 

Oslikosh . . 1 

33,162 

Green Bay 

31 017 


j Cities I Pop. 

Sheboygan . ' 30,955 
Lacrosse. . * 30,363 
Fond dll Lac. ' 23,427 
Beloit . . . ! 21,284 

Eau Claire . 20,880 

I Appleton . . j 19,561 

I Wausau . . I 18,661 


Ciiics 

Pop. 

Janesville 

18,293 

Manitowoc . 

17,563 

West Allis . 

13,765 

Marinette. 

13,610 

W^aukesha . 

12,558 

Stevens Point 

11,370 

Ashland . . 

1 11,334 


Of the total population in 1920, 47 ‘3 per cent, was urban. 

The chief religious bodies are : Roman Catholic, Lutheran, Methodist, 
Congregfttionalist, Baptist, Presbyterian, Christian Science, Unitarian, and 
Seventh Day Adventist. 

Education.—School attendance is compulsory for all children between 
the a^es of 7 and 14 years, in cities ^>r the entire school year, and in towns 
and villages for 6 months a year. Where industrial or continuation schools 
are established, children between 14 and 17 who are regularly employed must 
attend such schools 8 hours per week. In 1919-20 the elementary schools 
had 14,122 teachers, and 405,467 enrolled jHipils, the 373 public high schools 
had 3,179 teachers and 59,776 pupils. The 9 State normal schools had 347 
teachers and 3,773 students. 
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I'he University of Wisconsin at Madison was established in 1848. It had, 
in»1920, 886 professors and instructors and 10,155 (iiv 3 luding the summer 
session of 1919) students. Instruction by correspondence was introduced in 
1911, and in 1919-‘J0 gave instruction to 15,554 students. A score of private 
colleges and academies have from 12 to 80 professors and instructors, with 
from 150 to 2,000 students. 

Expenditure on education in 1919-20, for elementary and secondary schools 
21,385,791 dollars ; for normal schools, 1,220,885 dollars ; and for the 
University, 3,979,743 dollars. 

Charity. — On June 30, 1920, the State had fifteen charitable and penal 
institutions with inmates as follows ; State hospital for the insane, 661 ; 
Northern hospital for the insane, 611 ; school for the deaf, 169 ; school for 
the blind, 131; industrial school for boys, 451 ; State ])rison, 749 ; State 
public school, 257 ; home for feeble-minded, 1,060 ; Southern home for feeble- 
minded and epileptic, 83 ; State reformatory, 274 ; State tuberculosis sana- 
torium, 174 ; Central State hospital for the insane, 105 ; Tomahawk Lake 
Camp (tubercular), 20 ; industrial school for girls, 239. Total inmate popu- 
lation, June 30, 1920, 4,974, with 2,514on parole. For the year ending June 
30, 1920, the cost of maintenance of the State institutions was 1,951,327 
dollars, in addition to which the State paid 690,143 dollars towards the 
mainttinance of county asylums for chronic insane. 

Finance. — For the year ended June 30,1920, the receipts and disburse- 
ments of the State Governyient were to the following amounts: — 


Dollars 

Balance June 30, 1919 7,558,647 

Receipts for year, 1919-20 52,083,559 


Total 59,642,206 

Disbimscments for year 1919-20 . , . 48,047,486 


Balance June 30, 1920 .... 11,594,720 


On June 80, 1920, the bonded debt of the State amounted to 2,160,291 
dollars. 

On September 30, 1920, the assessed valuation of all property in the 
State was 4,670,698,530 dollars, of which 3,565,811,448 was on real estate 
and 1,004,887,082 on personal property. 

Production, Industry, Communications.— Wisconsin is very largely 
an agricultural State. In 1920 the farms numbered 189,167, with a total area 
of 22,746,000 acres, of which 13,248,000 acres were improved land. There 
are over 2,000 new settlors annually. The chief crops are wheat, maize and 
other cereals, potatoes, sugar-beets, grasses, fruit and tobacco. The yield of 
maize in 1921 was 97,482,000 bushels ; of wheat, 2,812,000 bushels ; of oats, 

63.968.000 bushels ; of barley, 10,642,000 bushels, rye and buckwheat being 
also grown. The yield of potatoes wasfil,420,000 bushels ; of hay, 4,136,000 
tons. The area under tobacco (1921) was 48,000 acres; the yield was 

61.488.000 pounds. Fruits (large and small) are extensively cultivated. On 
January 1, 1921, the live-stock consisted of 674,000 horses, 3,000 mules, 

1.828.000 milch cows, 1,478,000 other cattle, 632,000 sheep, and 2,236,000 
swine. The wool-clip in 1920 amounted to 3,860,000 pounds of wool. 

Zinc is the chief mineral product. Others are iron ore, pig-iron, granite, 
limestone and sandstone, natural rock cement, graphite, and mineral waters. 
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In 191i, when the last industrial census was taken, Wisconsin was the 
tenth state in the value of manufactured products. At that time there vjere 
9,104 manufacturing establishments, with 194,810 wage earners, 754,287,000 
dollars capital employed, 112,193,000 dollars paid in wages and 417,415,000 
for materials. The value of the manufactured product was 695,172,000. 

On Jan. 1, 1921, there were 23,000 employers under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, with 400,000 employees, while the value of tlie manufactured 
product in 1920 exceeded 1,700,000,000 dollars. 

The statistics of tlie leading industries of the State during 1910 are 
given in The Statesman’s Yeah- Book for 1916, p. 635. 

At the lake ports the shipments consist of grain and flour, coal, lumber, ore 
and (at Manitowoc, Milwaukee, Racine and Shetoygan) manufactured articles. 
There is, besides, at Milwaukee, a heavy passenger traffic. 

In 1918 there w^ere 7,775 miles of railroads operated in the State besides 
847 miles of electric railway track. The leading railway lines are the Chicago 
and North-western, the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul, the Chicago, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha and Minneapolis, St. Paul and Sault Ste. 
Marie. In 1919 there were 494 telephone companies with 144,097 miles of 
wire and 838,110 subscribers. 

There are in the Stale 77,280 miles of road of all classes, of which 20,000 
miles are improved by gravel, macadam, or other surface. There are 7,500 
miles on tlie State trunk highway system on which from 7,000,Ct)0 to 
10,000,000 dollars is spent annually for permanent construction. 

On Jan. 1, 1921, there were 147 national banks with 22,495,000 dollars 
capital and 9,894,000 surplus, with 355,627.000 dollars in resources. 
On November 15, 1920, there were 836 State banks with 32,070,700 dollars 
capital, 11,251,654 dollars surplus, and 520,502,972 dollars in resources. 


Books of Reference. 

Reports of the various Administrative Departments. 

Winconsin Blue Book. Published bi-annually. 

Fitzpatrick, Budgot-MaUing in a Democracy. New York, 1910. 

Howr, Wisconsin: an Experiment in Democracy. New York, 1912. 

Da Autobiography : a Personal Narrative of Political Experience. Madison, 

1913. 

McCarthy^ Wisconsin Idea. New York, 1912. 

Phelan, Financial History of Wisconsin. University of Wisconsin, 1908. 

Thwaitee, Wisconsin in Three Centuries. New York, 1905. 

Whitbeck, Geography and Industries of Wisconsin. Wisconsin Geological and Natural 
History Survey, 1913. 


WYOMING. 

Government. — Wyoming was admitted into the Union on July 10, 
1890. The Legislature consists of a Senate of 25 members, elected for 
four years (about one-half retiring ^ every two years), and a House of 
Representatives of 54 members elected for two years. 

The suffrage extends to all citizens, male and female, who can read, and 
who are registered as voters and have resided in the State one year and in the 
county 60 days next preceding the election. 

Governor ^ — Robert D. Carey, 1921-1925 (6,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State * — William E. Chaplin. 

The capital is Cheyenne. 
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Area, Population, Instruction— Area, 97,914 square mil^s, of which 
320 stjuare miles is water. Of the total, about 3,300 square miles are com- 
prised within the Yellowstone National Park, whicli since 1872 has been 
reserved foi' public uses. 

Census population on January 1, 1920, 194,402. 

The Federal census results since 1890 show the population to have been 
as follows : — * 


Years 

Population 

Per sq. mile , 

Years 

Population 

Per sq. mile 

1890 

62,555 

0*6 1 

1910 

1 145,965 

1-5 

1900 

92,531 

0*9 !l 

!l 

1920 

1 194,402 

2-0 


In 1920 the population according to sex and race was 


- 

White 1 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian i 

Total 

Male .... 

107,501 

803 

1,2S0 

715 

110,350 

Feiffale. 

8C,G45 

512 

258 

028 

SI, 04 3 

! 

Total . 

100,110 

1 f 

1,370 

1 ^ 

1,538 

1,343 

191,402 


In 1915 the foreign -born population numbered 23,575. In 1920 the 
foreign-born population numbered 25,255, of whom 2,292 weie Germans, 
2,505 English, 1,438 (Canadians, 1,230 Greek, 956 Irish, 1,948 Italians, 
1,439 Scotch, and 2,042 Swedish. 

The Indian Reservation within the State has (1920) an area of 2,901 
sqiiare miles, and a population of 1,748. 

Of the total population in 1920, 29 '5 percent, was urban. The largest 
towns are Cheyenne (capital) witli 13,829 inhabitants, according to the 
census of 1920 ; Casper, with 11,447 ; Sheridan, with 9,175 ; Rock Springs, 
Avilh 6,456, 

The religious bodies Avith the most numerous membership are the Roman 
Catholic, Mormon, Protestant Episcopal, Methodists, and Presbyterians. 

In October, 1920, the 1,477 jmblic schools liad 150 male and 1,800 female 
teachers, and 43,077 enrolled pujals (21,376 boys and 21,701 girls); the 88 
high schools had 282 teachers and 4,476 pupils (1,841 boys and 2,635 
girls). Teachers are trained in the normal school wliich is carried on in 
connection with the University of Wyoming, at Laramie. This University was 
founded in 1887 and in 1918-19 had 56 professors and instructors and 913 
students. ' Expenditure on education in the school year 1919-20 Avas 
4,173,828 dollars. 

On January 1, 1910, the number o^jAanpers in almshouses Avas 19, being 
13 per 100,000 of the population. The number of jirisoners in penal insti- 
tutions in 1918 was 336 ; the number of boys in the Industrial Institute was 
65. 


Finance. — The cash receipts and disbursements of the State (exclusive 
of trust funds) for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1920, are given as 
folloAvs ; — 
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Balance, October 1, 1919 . 

Receipts for 1919-20 

Dollars 
2,058,894 
. 11,383,652 

Total . 

Disbursements 1919-20 . 

13,442,546 

7,963,351 

Balance, Sept. 30, 1921} 

5,479,195 


In 1920 the bonded debt amounted to 1,935,000 dollars, and the assessed 
value of propoj-ty in the State in 1919 to 298,538,152 dollars. 

Production and Industry. — Wyoming is semi-arid and agriculture is 
carried on by irrigation and by “ dry farming/' Irrigation is being carried 
out oil a large scale. In 1920 there were 15,611 farms. Tlie total 
value of all farm j)roperty in 1910 was 167,189,081 dollars. Such crops as 
are grown consist of vegetables, cereals, and fruits. About one half the 
State is well fitted for grazing and for sheep runs. The wool clip (1920) 
yielded 28,422,000 ])Ounds of wool. The domestic animals on January 1st, 
1921, were 189,000 horses, 80,000 milch cows and 720,000 other cattle, 

3.040.000 .sheep, and 57,000 .swine. 

In 1917, 8,366,643 acres in the State were covered with timber.. The 
State has numerous fish hatcheries Avhich stock the streams with trout. 

Wyoming is largely a coal producing State. Tlie outinit of coal in 1920 
amounted to 8,928,571 long tons. Other mineral products arc copper, gold, 
and gA'psuni, Tlic quarries yield limestone and s^idstorie, besides phosphate 
rock. The output of petroleum was 16,500,000 barnds in 1920. 

Manufactures are mostly confined to production for local consumption. 
In 1914 (according to Federal census results), the State had 337 industrial 
establishments; the capital invested in manufacturing industries was 

29.270.000 dollars, the wage-earners numbered 2,989, the materials used cost 

5.559.000 dollars, and the output amounted to 11,223,000 dollars. The 
chief manufactured jiroducts in 1910 were cars made or repaired, 2,336,678 
dollars ; lumber and timber products, 751,249 dollars ; flour and grist, 
746,299 dollars ; butter, 268,862 dollars. 

Wyoming has no navigable rivers. In 1917, the railways in the State had 
a length of 1,924 miles, the Union Pacific, the Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy, and the Chicago and North-Western railways being the j^rincipal lines. 
There arc also 22 miles of electric railway. 

The system of stage route transportation is still common. 

On June 30, 1919, there were in the State 3 savings hanks whoso 
deposits amounted to 1,633,003 dollars, number of depositors, 3,348. 


Books of Eeference. 

The Reports of the various Executive Departments 
Report oil the State Census, 1915. 

Coal and oil in Wyoming, 1911. , 

Wunflerfnl Wyoming, 1910 Board of Immigration, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 

Bancroft (II. H.), History of Nevada, Colorado, and Wyoming. San Francisco, 1890. 
Coutant (C. G.), History of Wyoming. Laramie (Wyo.), 1S99. 

Hebard (G. R.), The Government of Wyoming. San Francisco, 1014. 

Morris (R. C ), Historical Collections. Cheyenne, 1897. 

Peterson (C. L.), Men of Wyoming. Denver. 1915. 
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OUTLYING TEKKITOEIES. 


ALASKA. 

Governmeilt. — Alaska was purchased by the United States from Russia 
under the treaty of March 30, 1867, the^)urchase price having been 7^200,000 
dollars. The Governor is appointed by the Tresident of the United States 
for 4 years, and is assisted by a Surveyor- General, who is ex-officio Secre- 
tary of the Territory, and other officials. 

By Act of Congi'ess approved August 24, 1912, Alaska became a Territory, 
with a legislative assembly consisting of 8 senators and 16 represen tative.s. 
Congress reserved to itself the right to legislate on certain subjects, so that 
the Territory is now governed conjointly by Congress at Washington and by 
its local legislative assembly. The first session of the legislature convened 
at Juneau, the capital, on March 3, 1913, and continued in session 60 days. 
Regular sessions are lield biennially. Special sessions may be called by the 
governor. 

Governor — Scott C. Bono, 1921-25 (7,000 dollars). 

Area and Population. — The area of the territory is 590,884 square 
miles,* and the census population from 1890 to 1920 is shown as follows : — 


Year 

Population 

; Per .sq. mile 

i.t,... . ' 

Year 

Population | 

Per sq. mile 

1800 

32.052 

1 0 05 ; 

1010 

64,856 

0-1 

1900 

63,502 

0-1 ! 

1020 

54,800 

0-1 


Of the population in 1900, 30,507 (27,307 male) were white ; 29,536 
natives (Indians, Eskimo, Aleuts, Ac.,) ; 3,116 Chinese ; 265 Japanese ; 158 
N egroes. 

In 1910, of the total population, 36,347 were whites, and the others 
Indian or other coloured. About 20,000 people, employed in mines, 
canneries, and railway construction, spend a few months a year in Alaska, 
but these are not included in the enumeration. 

The largest town is Juneau, the scat of Government, which had (census 
of 1920) a population of 3,126 ; the second largest is Ketchikan with a popu- 
lation of 2,900 ; other towns are Anchorage, 1,856; Sitka, 1,175 ; Fairbanks, 
1,155 ; Cordova, 955 ; Douglas, 919; Peterburg, 879 ; Nome, 852 ; Wrangel, 
821 ; and Seward, 652. There are altogether 16 incorporated towns. 

Instruction, Justice.* — Alaska many religious missions are at work, 
representing very diverse denominations : Russian Orthodox, Roman Catholic, 
Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist, Congregational and others. 

For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1921, there were 67 schools in Alaska 
with 4,482 enrolled pupils and 165 teachers. Total cost of instruction, 
371,535 dollars. 

For the administration of justice the territory is constituted as a judicial 
district with 4 subdivisions and 4 couits. 

Piuauce.— In the territory of Alaska there is no provision for taxation 
of real or personal property, except in municipalities where real estate and 
personal property may be taxed 2 per cent, for municipal purposes only. The 
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revenues are derived from licenses to conduct businesses, a long list of 
which, with the cost pf the respective licences, is prescribed by law. ^ 

For the year ended Decoinbor 31, 19*20, the revenue and expenditure were 
as follows : — 



Dollars. 

Balance January 1,19*20.. 

414,343 

Receipts, 1920 , . . . 

571,943 

Total . . . . 

986,286 

Disbursements, 1920 

670,114 

Balance December 31, 1920 

316,172 


The Territory has no funded debt. 

Production, Industry. — lu some parts of the territory the climate 
during the brief summer is not unsuitable for agricultural operations. There 
are agricultural experimental stations which are giving valuable demonstra- 
tions. In 1910 there were 222 fai*ms with a total area of 42,544 acres, of 
which 2,659 acres was improved land. Total value of all farm property in 
1910 was 1,468,402 dollars. Keindeer have been introduced from Siberia, 
and the industry is thriving. Tliere are now alamt 210,000 reindeer in the 
country. 

There are considerable timber resources, mostly of the spruce, hemlock 
and red and yellow cedar sort. The National forests in Alaska (Juno 30, 
1920) had an area of 20,579,740 acres. In 1919 there were 147 industrial 
establishments, employing a total of 77,316 persons (6,575 wnge-earners), 
having a capital of 61,949,000 dollars. The pulp manufacturing industry is 
becoming established, spruce being suitable lor the purpose and abounding 
in large quantities. 

The chief industries are seal and salmon fisheries, and mining. The sea 
fisheries of the Pribilof Islands are under the charge of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Commerce. In 1921 the seal herd contained 552,718 animals. 

The salmon fisheries are very valuable, and Government has provided for 
their preservation by securing legislative enactments for the construction 
and maintenance of hatcheries. The catch of salmon in 1920 totalled 
65,080,539 (58,172,665 in 1919), and was valued at 36,641,836 dollars. 
In 1920 there were 146 salmon canneries, employing 24,423 men. The 
capital invested was 62,550,727 dollars. Halibut, cod, herring, and whales 
are also caught, the herring and whales for the manufacture of oil and 
manure. In the fisheries in 1920 there were employed 27,482 persons, 639 
vessels and 7,587 boats. Total value of fish products in 1920, 41,492,124 
dollars. 

Gold is worked in South-East Alaska, where a low-grade ore is found ; in 
the interior on the Yukon river ; and at Nome and other places on the west 
coast. The output of gold in 1920 was 380,034 fine ounces, valued at 
7,856,000 dollars ; of silver 792,751 fine ounces, valued at 804,745 
dollars; and of copper, 71,000,000 pounds, valued at 12,960,106 dollars. 
From 1880, when gold first began to bo mined in Alaska, until 1920, 
15,419,966 fine ounces have been produced, valued at 310,800,234 dollars 
Tin ore deposits near Cape Prince of Wales are of a high grade ; lead is 
produced ; coal is worked ; petroleum, gypsum, and marble are found. 
Total value of mineral output in 1919, 19,620,913 dollars ; in 1920, 23,308,757 
dollars. 
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Commerce and Communications. — The value of the domestic mer- 
chandise shij)])ed from the United States to Alaska in the year ending 
lieceinber 31, 1920, amounted to 38,418,473 dollars, and from Alaska to tlie 
United States 69,91 1,422 dollars, besides gold ore and bullion. In tlie calendar 
year 1920, 1,191 vessels of 460,034 ton.s entered the ports of Alaska in 
domestic trade, and 1,620 of ‘467,300 tons cleared. The chief ports of 
shipment of the United States to Alaska are on Puget Sound. 

There is a railway of 112 miles from Skagway to the town of White Horse 
(in the Canadian Yukon region) ; thence transport is by coach or, in summer, 
by steamer. The Copper River and North Western Railway completed its 
line (standard gauge) from Cordova to Kennecott, a distance of 197 miles, in 
1911. In 1915 tlie route for the Alaska railroad was decided upon, to run 
from Seward to Fairbanks, a distance of 471 miles (609 miles with branches). 
Of this 431 miles are already being used. The Alaskan towns are con- 
nected with the United States and with Canada by telegra])h. There are 
about 131 pbst-ollices and good mail services in the territory. 


Eeferences. 

Alaska, Compiled Laws. Washington, 1913. 

Session Law from 1913 to 1!)21. 

Commercial Alaska. In Montlil}' Suraiiiary of Commerce and Finance of the United 
States for July, 1903. Washington. 

Compilation of Narratives of Explorers, 1809-99. Washington, 1900. 

Annual Report of the Governor. Washington. 

riiblications of the U.S. Geological Survey. Wa.shington. — Geographic Dictionary of 
Alaska. By Marcus Baker. 2ded. U.S. Geological Survey. 

Fur Seals in Alaska. Ilefu^-ings before the Cornmittee of Ways and Means, House of 
Repro.seutatives, March 9 and 10, 1901. Washington. 

Burr (Agnes Rush), Alaska : Our Beautiful Nortldand of Opportunity. New York, 

1919. 

Gordon (G. B.), In the Alaskan Wilderness, Philadelphia, 1918. 

Kent (Rockwell), WiMerness : A Journal of Quiet Adventure in Alaska. Loudon 

1920. 

Higginnon (Ella), Alaska —the Great Country. New York and London, 10f>9. 
jSaim (Edgar), Die wirtschaftliche Bntwickelung von Ala.ska. Tiibingen, 1914. 

Sfuefc (H.), Voyages on the Yukon and its Tributaries. New York, 1917.— A Winter 
Circuit of our Arctic Const. New York, 1920. 

Underwood (J. L.), Alaska, an Empire in the Making. London, 1913. 


HAWAII 

The Hawaiian Islands lie in the North Pacific Ocean, between 18° 54' 
and 20° 14' north latitude, and 154° 48' and 160° 13' west longitude. They 
are about 2,020 miles south-wesl of San Francisco, and are in the line of 
steamer travel between Victoria, ILC., and Australia and New Zealand. 

Govemment. — The Hawaiian or Sandwich Islands formed during the 
greater part of the nineteenth century an independent kingdom, but in 1893 
the reigning Queen, Liliuokalani (died November 11, 1917), was deposed and 
a provisional government formed ; in 1894 a Republic was proclaimed, and 
in accordance with a resolution of Congress of July 7, 1898, the Islands wore 
on August 12, 1898, formally annexed to the United States. On June 14, 
1900, they were constituted as the Territory of Hawaii. The Organic Act 
has since been amended several times. There is a Legislature of two Houses, 
a Senate of 15 members elected for four years, and a House of Representatives 
of 30 members elected for Uvo years. Sessions, limited to 60 days, are held 
biennially. The Governor and Secretary are appointed for four years by 
the President of the United States. 
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Governor, — W. R. Farrington, 1921-1925 (10,000 dollars). 

Secretary. — Raymond C, Ikown. * 

The Territory is represented in Congress by a delegate elected biennially. 

Area and Population. — The total area of the islands is 6,449 square 
miles. The principal islands of the group are Hawaii, 4,015; Maui, 728 ; 
Oahu, 598 ; Kauai, 547 ; Molokai, ^61 ; Lanai, 139 ; Niihau, 97 ; Ka- 
hoolaw'e, 69. According to the census taken on April 15, 1910, the total 
population of the islands numbered 191,909, an increase of 37,908, or 24*61 
per cent, since 1900. The average number of persons to the square mile in 
1910 was 29*75. The Capital, Honolulu, in the Island of Oahu, had 83,327 
inhabitants on Jfaiuary 1, 1920. 

Population on January 1, 1920 (U.S. Census), 255,912. 

The estimated number of Hawaiians on Juno 30, 1921, was 21,907, and 
17,847 part-Hawaiians. There are estimated to be 22,378 Chinese, 114,879 
Japanese, 25,257 Portuguese, 23,971 Filipinos, 5,491 Porto Ricans, 1,848 
Spanish, 37,409 Americans, British, German, and Russian, 5,327 Korean, 
570 all others. Total estimated, 275,884. 

Religion and Instruction. — Nearly all the natives are Christians. 
There is an Anglican bishop at Honolulu ; also a Roman Catholic bishop, and 
ministers of various denominations. * 

Eleinentary education has always lieen free. The language in general use 
in schoofe is English. In 1920, there were 174 public schools with 1,362 
teachers and 41,1 51 enrolled pujiils ; also 59 privat^ schools with 402 teachers 
and 7,573 enrolled pupils. Of the pupils in public schools in 1920, 
7,850 were Hawaiian or part-Hawaiian, 5,251 Portuguese, 24,965 Asiatics, 
1,236 Anglo-Saxon. In Hawaii there are, besides, a normal and training 
school, a reformatory industrial school for boys and one for girls ; also a 
Territorial University. 

Justice.-^lF^'Waii has a supreme court, circuit courts, district courts 
and a laud registration court. The circuit judges sit also as juvenile courts. 
The judges of the suprcjiic and circuit courts are appointed by the United 
States President; the district magistrates by the Chief Justice of Hawaii. 
There is also a United States District Court, the judges of which are appointed 
by the President. 

Finance, Defence. — Revenue is derived mainly from taxation of real 
and personal property, income and inheritance taxes, licences, land sales and 
leases, waterworks and road, school and poll taxes. For the year ending 
June 30, 1921, the receipts and disbursements were to the following 
amounts : — 


Balance Juno 30, 1920 . 

Receipts, 1920-21 .... 
Transfers from other accounts 

Dollars 

. 3,177,147 

. 9,553,450 

598,547 

Dollary 

Expenditures .... 

Transfers to other accounts 

8,338,041 

598,546 

13,329,144 



8,936,587 

Net cash, June* 30, 1921 . 

. 

4,392,557 
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On June 30, 1921, the bonded debt amounted to 12,600,000 dollars. In 
1921 the assessed value of property was 286,567,532 dollars, a decrease of 
4i9,260 dollars over the previous year. 

On June 30, 1921, the Hawaiian National Guard contained 1,050 men, and 
39 officeis. The Federal Government, with a view to the protection of the 
Pacific coast and the control of the Panama Canal, has expended money 
for the construction of extensive military works at Pearl Harbour, about 7 
miles from Honolulu, and at Honolulu and other places on the island of 
Oahu. The dry dock at Pearl Harbour (Oahu) naval station was officially 
opened on August 21, 1919. 

Production and Commerce. — The islands are to a great extent 
mountainous and volcanic, but the soil is highly fertile and productive. 
In 1920 there were 6,284 farms with an acreage of 2.702,245, of which 
435,242 acres were improved land. Total value of all farm property in 
1920 was 151,129,085 dollars. Sugar and pine-apples are the staple 
industries, while coffee, honey, hides, sisal, bananas, rice, wool, tobacco, 
and cotton are also exported. In 1920 the sugar exported amounted to 
nearly 600,000 tons. The sugar plantations are extensively supplied with 
irrigation canals. The forest reserves in the Territory now number 47, 
aggregating 817,109 acres, and other reserves are contemplated. At the 
close of the year there were 984 domestic corporations in operation, with a 
total capital of 207,034,998 dollars. 

For the year ended March 31, 1921, the imports amounted to 96,301,260 
dollars, and the exports to 180,720,242 dollars. The shipments of merchandise 
from the United States to Hawaii for the year ending June 30, 1921, amounted 
to 77,739,381 dollars, and those from Hawaii to the United States to 
177,173,234 dollars, of which 144,517,041 dollars was for sugar, 28,527,603 
dollars for fruits, 424,381 dollars for coffee, and 259,769 dollars for rice. 
The imports from the United Kingdom in the same period totalled 265,191 
dollars, and the exports to the United Kingdom, 928,312 dollars. 

Shippings and Communications, — The harbour of Honolulu has 
been enlarged and dredged to a depth that will admit the largest steamers 
afloat. At Hilo Bay, on the east side of Hawaii Island, the construction of 
a breakwater has now been completed, Hilo being an important place for the 
shipment of sugar. At Kahului, the principal port on the Island of Maui, 
the construction of a breakwater has been completed and dredging of the 
harbour has been finished. Many lighthouses have been constructed in recent 
years. 

Several lines of steamers connect the islands with the United States, 
Canada, Australia, the Philippines, China, and Japan. In the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1921, 1,001 vessels of 6,008,689 tons entered ports of the 
islands. An inter-island steam navigation com^jany with 12 small steamers 
provides communication between the diflerent islands. There are about 969 
miles of railway in the islands, including 667 miles of plantation railways. 
There are telephones on the islands £)f Oahu, Maui, Hawaii, Kauai, and 
Molokai. Honolulu is lighted by electricity and has lines of electric tram- 
ways. Wireless telegraphy is in operation between the islands for commercial 
purposes and for communication with vessels at sea and with the Pacific 
coast, and also with Japan. Hawaii is connected by cable with both shores 
of the Pacific, 

British Consul for the Territory of Hawaii. — W. M. Royds. 
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Books of Befereuce. 

Annual Report of the governor of Hawaii to the Secretary of the Interior. Washington. 
Biennial Reports of the Auditor, the Treasurer, the Attorney-General, the Superin. 
tendent of Public Instruction, Coinmissioncr of Public Lands, Superintendent of Public 
Works, Board of Harbour Commissioners, Board of Agriculture and Forestry, and other 
ofl9cials and boards. 

Alexander (W. D.), A Brief History of the Hawaiian People. New York, 1892. — History 
of the Later Years of the Hawaiian Monarchy and the Revolution of 1893. Honolulu, 1896. 
Bird (Miss L), The Hawaiian Archipelago. London, 1878. 

Blackman (W. F.), The Making of Hawaii. London, 1906. 

Brain (B. M.), The Transformation of Hawaii. London, 1899. 

Bryan {W. A.), Natural History of Hawaii. Honolulu, 1916. 

Carpenter (E. J.), America in Hawaii. London, 1899. 

Castle (W. R.X Hawaii, Past and Present. New York, 1916. 

Emerson (N. B.), Unwritten Literature of Hawaii. Washington, 1909. 

Fornander(C.)y Origin of the Polynesian Nations. 3 vols. London, 1885. 
liitchcovff iC. H ), Hawaii and its Volcanoes. Honolulu, 1911. 

//op^in«(Manley), History of Hawaii. 2nd edition. London, 1866. 

Krout (Mary H.), Hawaii and a Revolution. London, 1898. 

Liliuokalani (Queen), Hawaii’s Story. Boston, 1898. 

Marcuse (A.), Die hawaiischen Inseln. Berlin, 1894. 

Sauvin(Q.), Un Royaurno polynAsien. Paris, 1893. 

Shoemaker (M. M.), Islands of the Southern Seas. New York, 1898. 

Thrum (T. (1.), Hawaiian Almanac and Annual. Honolulu, 1«75 to date. 

Twombly (A. S.), Hawaii and its People. London, 1900. 

Whitney (C.), Hawaiian America. New York, 1899. 

Young (L.), The Real Hawaii. London, 1899. 


PORTO RICO. 

j 

Government. — Porto Hico, by the treaty of December 10, 1898, was ceded 
by Spain to the United States. Its constitution is determined by the 
‘Organic Act* of Congress (1917), known as the ‘Jones Act,* the main 
features of which are the granting of American Citizenship to the people of 
Porto Rico, the separation of the legislative and executive functions, exten- 
sion of the appointive judiciary system and an elective senate. Porto Rico 
has representative government, the franchise being restricted to citizens of 
the United States twenty-one years of age or over, residence (one year) and 
such additional qualifications as may be prescribed by the Legislature of 
Porto Rico, but no property qualification may be imposed. The executive 
power resides in a Governor appointed by the President of the United States. 
The legislative functions are vested in a legislature which consists of two 
elective houses : the Senate, composed of 19 members (2 from each of the 7 
senatorial districts and 5 senators at largo), and the House of Representatives, 
composed of 39 members (1 from each of the 35 representative districts and 4 
elected at large). Porto Rico is represented in Congress by a Resident 
Commissioner to the United States elected by the people for a term of four 
years. 

There are six heads of departments, who form a Council to the Governor, 
known as the Executive Council. The essential features of the United 
States civil service have been incorporated into a local law by the Legis- 
lature. The judiciary comprises an A»ttorney GeneraLand stafl* and a United 
States court appointed by the President ; a Supreme Court of 5 members 
also appointed by the President; 8 District Courts appointed by the 
Governor ; and 36 municipal courts, the judges and oflScials of which, as 
well as the 55 justices of the peace, are appointed by the Governor. 

Governor, — E. Mont Reily (10,000 dollars). 

Executive Secretary , — Ramdn Siaca Pacheco. 
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Area, PoDulation and Instruction. — Tho island has an area of 
3,g06 square miles. Tho population in 1920 was 1,299,809 or 377 '8 per 
sq. mile. During the decade elapsed since tho census of 1910, the total 
population increased by 16*3 per cent. The distribution of tlie population 
according to colour, in 1920, was as follow's : — Wliite, 948,709 ; black, 
49,246 ; mulatto, 301,816 ; Chinese, 32 ; Japanese, 4 ; all other (Philippino 
and Hindu), 2. Tlio corresponding figures for 1910 were ; White, 732,555 ; 
black, 50,245 ; mulatto, 335,192; Cliincse, 12; Japanese, 8. During the 
decade the wdiitc population increased by 29*5 per cent., while the black 
population decreased by 2 per cent., and the mulatto by 10 per ceut. 

Chief towms, San Juan, 70,707 inhabitants (1920) ; Ponce, 41,561 ; 
Mayaguez, 19,069. Of the working population, 63 per cent, are engaged 
in agriculture, fisheries, and mining ; 21 per cent, in domestic and personal 
service ; 8 per cent, in manufacturing industries ; 8 per cent, in trade and 
transportation. In 1920 the percentage of illiteracy wa.s 55 0. 

In 1899 the school system w-as reorganised and education was made 
compulsory. In 1920 there w^ere 3, 166 class-rooms in 1,911 school-buildings, 
with 193,269 pupils enrolled ; and a well-distributed sy.stein of night schools 
and kindergartens. There are also a number of private schools. The 
University of Porto Rico, established in Rio Piedras, 7 miles from San Juan, 
is open to both men and women. 

Finance. — Revenues are derived from customs and excise, from the 
general property tax, a collateral inheritance tax, taxes on incomes, on 
insuraiKje companies and from various licences and fees. Receipts and dis- 
bursements for the year ending June 30, 1921 : — 


Dollars. 

Balance, July 1, 1920 1,056,414 

Receipts, 1920-21 11,849,638 

Total 12,906,052 

Disbursements, 1920-21 ..... 11,551,654 


Balance, July 1, 1921 1,354,398 


The assessed value of property on Juno 30, 1920, was 286,461,677 
dollars. The total outstanding bonded indebtedness is 12,146,000 dollars. 

The police force consists of about 700 men, and the military force of 
about 3,000. 

Production, Industry and Commerce.— The cultivated land in 1920 
was divided into 41,078 holdings, having a total area of 2,022,404 acres, 
of which 1,303,547 acres was improved land. Total value of all farm 
property in 1920 was 151,283,818 dollars. The chief products of the island 
are sugar, tobacco, coffee, pineapples, grape fruit, oranges, and other tropical 
fruits, sea island cotton, textile fibres, bat guano, phosphate, and vegetables, 
and the principal industries are manufactures of cigars, cigarettes, hats, 
embroideries, drawn-work, &c. Siigaa* crops for 3 years : 1919, 406,002 
tons ; 1920, 486,070 tons ; 1921, 490,000 tons. Sugar exported in 1921 
amounted to 409,407 tons, valued at 72,440,924 dollars, being over 60 per 
cent, of all products exported. In 1921, 152,323,916 cigars and 780,962 
cigarettes were exported. Over 14,000,000 pounds of leaf and scrap tobacco, 
valued at 13,568,249 dollars, were exported in 1921. Coffee decreased from 
32,776,754 pounds, valued at 9,034,028 dollars in 1920, to 26,731,648 
pounds, valued at 5,352,924 dollars, in 1921. Orange exports amounted to 
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447,426 dollars; fresh pineapples to 674,640 dollars; canned pineapples 
to 99,247 dollars ; grapefruit, a comparatively new product (7,686 dollars in 
1907), amounted to 2,019,557 dollars, while coconuts amounted to 690,896 
dollars. In 1920 there were 619 industrial establishments in Porto Rico, 
employing 18,454 ])ersons (15,985 wage-earners), having a total capital of 
84,151,310 dollars, with an output valued at 85,506,834 dollars. There is no 
established mining enterprise, but gold, silver, iron, copper, bismuth, tin, 
mercury, platinum and nickel are found in the island. There are very 
pioductive salt works. 

In 1921 the imports into Porto Rico amounted to 105,479,708 dollars ; 
the domestic exports to foreign countries amounted to 8,890,348 dollars. 
Shijiments of United States merchandise to Porto Rico, 97,074,399 dollars; 
of foreign merchandise 8,405,304 dollars. Shipments from Porto Rico to 
United States, value 103,388,227 dollars. 

Shipping and Communications.—In 1920-21, 1,986 American and 
foreign vessels of 5,347,723 tons entered Porto Rico from the United States 
and foreign countries. The harbour of San Juan, the chief port, and naval 
station proper, is being improved to have an entrance 600 yards wide and 30 
feet deep. 

There are over 1,100 miles of road in the Island, and about 339 miles of 
railway. The railway system connects towns on the west coast and now almost 
encircles the Island, and penetrates the interior. A line is operated' from 
Rio Piedras to Caguas inland. Extensions of existing lines are being under- 
taken, and a new line across the Island, with many branches, is projected. 
There are 1,848 miles of postal (government) telephone and telegraph wire. 
There are 91 post oflSces, and 67 telegraph stations. 

The Porto Rican island of Vieques, 13 miles to the east, is about 21 miles 
long and 6 miles broad, and has about 10,000 inhabitants, who grow sugar 
and rear cattle. Like Porto Rico, the island of Vieques is fertile and healthy. 

The island of Culebra, between Porto Rico and St. Thomas, has a good 
harbour. 

Acting British Consul , — Arthur H. Noble. 

Books of Eeference. 

Report on the Census of Porto Rico. Washington, 1912. 

Report on the Island of Porto Rico, its population, Ac., by H. K. Carroll. Washington. 
1899.— Register of Porto Rico, 1911, RI. Drew Carrel, Secretary of Porto Rico. 

Reports on the Agricultural Resources and on the Industrial and Bconomic Resources , 
of Porto Rico. Washington, 1900, 

Annual Reports, Governor of Porto Rico. 

Monthly Summary of Finance and Commerce of the United States. Washington. 

Dinwiddie (W.), Puerto Rico. London, 1899. 

Fiike(A, K.), History of the Islandsof the West Indian Archipelago. New York, 1899. 

Hill (R. T.), Cuba and Porto Rico. London, 1898. 

Official History of the Spanish- American War. Washington, 1899. 

Morrii (R.), Our Island Empire. Philadelphia, 1899. 

Oh$r (F. A.), Puerto Rico and its Resources. New York, 1899. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Government. — The Virgin Islands of the United States, formerly 
known as the Danish West Indies, were purchased by the United States 
from Denmark, for 25,000,000 dollars, in a treaty ratified by Denmark 
December 22, 1916, ratified by the President of the United States January 16, 
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1917, and proclaimed January 25, 1917. Under an Act of Congress, approved 
March 3, 1917, known as the Organic Act, all military, civil, and judicial 
powers necessary to govern the islands were vested in a«Governor, appointed 
by the President of the United States, by and with the advice of the Senate ; 
and all laws, in so far as compatible with the changed sovereignty, as sot 
forth in the Danish code of laws dated April 6, 1906, were continued in force 
and effect until Congress shall provide otherwise. Tax and Customs laivs 
were likewise to remain in effect. Danish citizens residing in the islands at 
the time the treaty was entered into were permitted to retain their Danish 
citizenship by making declaration before a court of record to preserve such 
citizenship, in default of which they were held to have renounced it, and to 
have accepted citizenship in the United States. The islands comprise two 
municipalities, viz.: th^ Municipality of St. Thomas and St. John, and the 
Municipality of St. Croix. The legislative functions arc vested in the 
Colonial Council of each Municipality, that of St. Croix being composed of 
13 members elected by popular elections and of 5 members appointed by the 
Governor; and that of St. Thomas and St. John consisting of 11 elected 
members and 4 appointed by the Governor. The members serve for 4 years. 
The ri^ht of franchise is vested in every man of uublemislied character who 
has resided in the islands for 5 years, who has attained the age of 25 years, 
and has an income of at least 1,500 francs a year. 

There are six heads of Departments, w’ho, with naval aides, form the 
Governor’s cabinet. These comprise the Government Secretary’s Office, 
the Departments of Health, Judiciary, Public Works, Education, Supply, 
Police and Fire, located in St. Thomas. The Despatching Secretary is the 
Government’s representative in St. Croix. There is one judge in each 
municipality, as well as a Government Attorney. 

Governor. — Summer E. W. Kit telle. 

Govei'nmcnt Secretary . — Lieutenant C. C. Timmons, Supply Corps, U.S, 
Navy. 

Area, Population and Instruction.— The Virgin Islands group com- 
prises in the main the Islands of St. Thomas, St. Croix, and St. John. The 
total area is 132 square miles and the population, according to the census of 
November 1, 1917, 26,051. The acreage of the islands, respectively, is 
18,080, 53,913, and 12,780. They lie about 60 miles due east of Porto Rico, 
between the Atlantic Ocean and Caribbean Sea. The populations, respectively, 
are 10,191, 14, 901, ‘and 959. The islands contain 3 towns — Charlotte Amalie, 
on the island of St. Thomas, wdth a population oi 7,747 ; and Christiansted 
and Frederiksted, on the island of St. Croix, with populations of 4,574 and 
8,144 respectively. Education is compulsory. In St. Thomas there are 8 
public and 7 private and parochial schools, 1,884 pupils and 61 teachers ; 
and in St. John there are 4 public schools with an enrolment of 144 pupils 
and 9 teachers. In St. Croix there are 9 public schools and 7 private and 
parochial schools. Total enrolment, 2,108 with 68 teachers. Junior high 
schools have been established in all of the three towns, and night schools 
opened in Christiansted and Frederiksted. Manual training schools will be 
established in the near future. 

Finance. — Rovennes are derived from customs, income tax, ground and 
building tax, trade tax, &c. Estimated revenues for fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1921 : 1,409,868 francs. The annual deficit in the operation 
of the government is met by appropriations by the Congress of the 
United States, Danish currency is legal tender. 
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Production and Industry. — The farms on the islands extend to 
69,892 acres. Of the 430 farms, 102 were worked by white farmers and#270 
by negroes. There are 85 industrial establishments in the islands. St. 
Thomas is the Icatling port in the Virgin Islands with coaling and oil-fuelling 
stations. The Island of St. John is noted tor its bay oil, ana St. Thomas for 
the finislied product of bay rum. St. Croix’s cliief industries are agricultural — 
mainly canc-iaising and cattle. A Stock farm and a tobacco-stripping factoiy 
have recently been established in St. Thomas. 

Communication. — The Quebec Steamship Co. maintains a regular 
fortnightly passenger and freight service from New York to St. Thomas, St. 
Croix and lower islands. The Clyde Steamship Co. (Raporel Line) operates 
a semi-monthly freight service from New York to St. Thomas, St. Croix and 
Leeward Islands. The New York and Porto Rico Steamship Co. and the 
Red “D” line operate regular service from New York to San Juan, Porto 
Rico, whence schooner service may be had to ports in the Virgin Islands. 
Each Municipality has a post office and a cable office and telephone systems. 
The Naval Station, St. Thomas, operates a powerful radio station. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 

These islands, ceded by Spain to the United States by the treaty of peace 
concluded between the United States and Spain on April 11, 1899, form 
the largest island group of the Malay Archipelaf^o, and extend almost due 
north and south from Formosa to Borneo and the Moluccas, embracing an 
extent of 16° of latitude and 9° of longitude. 

Governor -Gcntral. — Major-General Wood, appointed February, 1921. 

Government* — The government of the Philippine Islands is administered 
through three separate and co-ordinate departments, namely, the executive, 
the legislative, and the judicial. 

The Governor-General is the chief executive of the Islands, and repre- 
sents the sovereign power of the United States. He ds appointed by the 
President of the United States, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. Under him are the secretaries of six executive departments, 
the Department of the Interior, the Department of Public Instruction, the 
Department of Finance, the Department of Justice, the Department of 
Agriculture and Natural Resources, and the Department of Commerce and 
Communications. With the exception of the Vice-Governor, who is appointed 
in the same way as the Governor-General, and who at the same time is 
Secretary of Public Instruction, all the secretaries are Filipinos. 

The Philippine legislative body is made up of two houses, the Senate and 
the House of Representatives. There arc in all ninety-one representatives 
and twenty -four senators, representing the forty-eight provinces of the 
archipelago, all of whom are elected by popular vote, with the exception of 
nine representatives and two senator*, who are appointed by the Governor- 
General to represent Agusan, Bukidnon, Cotabato, Davao, Lanao, Zamboanga, 
Sulu, Nueva Viscaya, and the Mountain Provinces. 

A Council of State, created by Executive Order subsequent to the enact- 
ment of the present Organic Act, commonly known as the Jones Law, forms 
the connecting link between the executive and the legislative branches of the 
insular government, and represents the peoide’s counsel in the administration 
of the goveniment. The Council of State is composed of the Qovernor- 
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General, as President, the Presidents of both houses of the Legislature, and 
the«Secrotaries of the Departments. 

The provincial and municipal governments are supervised by the 
Department of the Interior through the Executive Bureau and the Bureau of 
Non-Christian Tribes, the former exercising authority over the thirty-six 
regular organised provinces, and the latter over the twelve so-called special 
provinces. The chief executive of each*provinco is a provincial governor. 
Kc and two other members form the provincial board, which constitutes the 
legislative branch of the provincial government. All these three offices are 
filled by popular vote, while in the special provinces, with the exception of 
Mindoro, Palawan, and Batancs, the provincial governors are appointed 
officials. The municipal president is the chief executive of each town or 
municipality, and the local legislative branch consists of a municipal council 
of from eight to eighteen councillors, depending upon the size of the 
municipality. The president, the vice-president, and the councillors are all 
elected by popular vote. 

Area and Population. — The group is composed of 7,083 islands, of 
which 2,441 are named and 4,642 are not. The total area is 114,400 square 
miles. The eleven most important islands are Luzon, with an area of 40,814 
.square miles ; Mindanao, 36,906 square miles ; Samar, 5,124 square miles ; 
NegroG, 4,903 square miles; Palawan, 4,600 square miles; Pauay, 4,448 
square miles ; Mindoro, 3,794 square miles ; Leyte, 2,799 square miles ; 
Cebu, 1,695 square miles ; Bohol, 1,534 square miles ; and Masbate, 1,255 
square miles. 

The total population, According to the Philippine Census of 1918, is 
10,350,730, chiefly of Malay race, 91*6 per cent, of whom are Christians, and 
only 886,999, or 8*5 per cent., are Moros and Pagans, though these arc fast 
taking advantage of the all-pervading system of public schools. The popula- 
tion of Manila, the capital and the leading commercial and industrial centre, 
is 283,613, of whom 257,356 are Filipinos, 17,856 Chine.se, 1,611 Japanese, 
3,124 Americans, 1,956 Spaniards, 635 English, 236 Germans, 160 trench, 
95 Swiss, and the rest of other nationalities. 

Other towns with their estimated present population, including suburbs, 
are : Iloilo on Panay, 48,000 ; Cebu on Cebu, 46,000 ; Laoag, 46,000 ; Albay, 
43,000; Vigan, 18,000 ; Naga, 12,000 (all on Luzon) ; and Zamboanga on 
Mindanao, 30,000. Baguio, in the Mountain Province, is the summer capital, 
corresponding to Simla in India. 

Justice and Defence. — For the administration of justice there arc : 
A supreme court, with a chief justice (a Filipino) and eight associate justices 
(three Filipinos) ; 26 judicial districts, each with a judge of first instance, 
except the ninth district, which has four judges, the same covering the city 
of Manila, the municipal courts of Manila and Baguio. There is also one 
justice of the peace and one auxiliary justice for eacn organised municipality 
and for sucli other towns or places as may be determined by resolution of the 
Philippine Senate. 

Public order is maintained through the municipal police and the 
Philippines Constabulary. The strength of the Constabnlary at the close of 
1918 w'as 360 officers and 5,708 enlisted men, distributed through- 
out the Archipelago. The United States maintains in the Philippine Islands 
a force of about 5,600 troops of the U.S. Army, and anout 8,700 
Philippine Scouts. 

In March, 1917, an Act was passed to establish a militia which should 
consist of every able-bodied male citizen of the Philippine Islands betweeh 
the ages of 18 and 46. 
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Religion. — The dominant religion of the islands is the Roman Catholic 
(7,815,242 adherents). In 1901 an independent Filipino Church Vas 
founded. The religious dogmas promulgated and followed by this new sect 
are practically identical with those observed by the Church of Rome. The 
Independent Filipino Church has 1,361,740 followers. Several Protestant 
denominations have extensive organisations and have many communicants 
(118,845). The inhabitants of Mindanao and Sulu are to a large extent 
Mohammedans, and there are pagan tribes (now numbering about 300,000) 
in some of the more remote regions. 

Education. — Education in the Philippines is free, secular, and co- 
educational, its principal aim being the spread of literacy on the basis of a 
common language, the English. In 1919-20 there was an annual enrolment 
of 791,626 pupils in the public schools. The annual expenditure on education 
is about 5,000,000 dollars. A number of special schools, some particularly 
intended for the benefit of the non-Christian populations, are maintained by 
tlie insular Government. For higher education there is the State-supported 
University of the Philippines ; the total number of students in 1918-19 was 
1,341 in the collegiate departments and 1,972 in the other departments. 
There are also 262 private schools of all grades, with a total of 28,838 pupils 
and 1,229 teachers. The University of Santo Tomas, founded in Igll, is 
conducted by the Dominican order. 

On Decem])er 31, 1917, there were 21 newspapers and periodicals published 
in English, 15 in English-Spanish 22 in Spanish, 9 in Spanish-native 
dialects, 25 in native dialects, 2 in Chinese, 3 in English-native dialects, and 
1 in English-Spanish native dialects. 

Finance. — The revenues and expenditures of the central government 
for six fiscal years were : — 


- 

1910 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 1 

1021 1 

Revenues 
Expenditure . 

Dollars j 
22,852,427 1 
20,458,400 ! 

Dollars 
83,007,493 
70,073,314 1 

1 Dollars 
98,387,749 
91,830,064 j 

Dollars 
78,019,153 
55,215,272 j 

Dollars 

73,694,016 

57,210,230 

1 Dollars 
! 84,289,932 
83,549,778 


1 flstimated. 


The total debt service in 1921 amounted to 3,459,281 dollars. 

Production and Industry.— The principal products are rice, Manila 
hemp, coconut, sugar cane, corn, tobacco and maguey. The total area 
cultivated to these crops during 1919-20 was 7,513,306 acres, the largest 
single crop being rice (3,453,347 acres). The total production of rice in 
1919-20 was 2,533,623,664 litres. 

Agriculture is still in a somewhat primitive condition, although rapid 
steps are being made in its improvenaent, through different branches of the 
government. Modern sugar centrals have been installed in the largest sugar 
producing regions. The abaca (Manila hemp) industry has been greatly 
benefited through a government system of inspection and grading. A fibre 
grading law has been in force since January, 1915, by which the grades of 
Philippine fibres, especially abaca and maguey, have been standardised. 
Nine large modern coconut oil factories are in successful operation. 

The Islands possess about 40,000 square miles of forests furnishing chiefly 
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timber, but also gums aud resins, great quantities of rattan and bamboo, tan 
and dye barks and dye woods. 

The Philippines is rich in mineral wealth, as shown by the reports of new 
discoveries of mineral deposits. The most important mineral deposits found 
in the Islands are gold, iron, silver, copper, and coal. Other minerals of 
non-inetallic nature capable of great development are clay, stone, limestone, 
lime, asbestos, gypsum, gas, petroleum, kilphur, asphalt, alum, manganese, 
gems and precious stones, salt, and mineral waters. 

On account of the abundance of suitable local materials for hB,t-making 
and the excellent prices offered for Philippine hats, the manufacture of hats 
is a profitable industry. In 1919, 640,332 h.ats, valued at 1,470,026 pesos, 
were exported, chiefly to the United States, United Kingdom, Italy, aud 
France. Philippine hats are made from native materials, such as bamboo, 
buri, sabutan, and pandan. 

Commerce. — The values of imports and exports for fiscal years ending 
June 80 are stated as follows in U.S. dollars : — 


1916 

1917 

j 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Imports 

Exports 

1 

i 45,973,625 
61,464,031 

51,983,278 

71,715,375 

83,763 290 
114, .576, 393 

107,774,000 1 
118,11s, OOU 1 

149,438,213 

151,123,856 


In the calendar year ending December 31, 1919, the commerce was mainly 
distributed as follows : — 


Country 

Imports 

(Pesos) 

Exports 

(Pesos) 

Country 

Imports 

(Pesos) 

Exports 

(i'esos) 

United States 

150,982,829 

113,305,384 

Switzerland 

1,266,707 

81,213 

Hawaii 

4,057,768 

526,437 

Belgium . 

113 

915,277 

Guam . 

14,848 

183,286 

Germany , 

733,822 

— 

Japan 

23,218,231 

14,066,855 

Canada 

51,420 

430,013 

United Kingdom . 

5,081,506 

32.029,743 

Japanese China . 

188,711 

247,020 

China . 

14,310,425 

7,574,430 

Italy . 

111,050 

226,054 

Netherlands 

209,245 

17',003;786 

British Africa . 

138,363 

7,094 

Hong Kong. 

486,550 

14,396,440 

Norway 

86,810 

800 

France 

3,170,845 i 

8,252,963 

Denmark . 

36,667 

— 

Austialasia . 

9,055,765 

] ,613.089 

Austria-Hungary 

391 

— 

French E. Indies 

8.028,757 

2,427,676 

Sweden 

11 1 

— 

Spain . 

Dutch K. Indies 

1,872.254 

7,690.640 

7,855,881 

551,379 

I Other countries 

43,964 I 

801,131 

British E. Indies 
Siam . 

8,994,714 

2,495,683 

3,597.878 

141,834 

Total. 

237,278,104 

226,235,652 


Shipping and Communications. — The greatest bulk of overseas 
shipments is made from the port of Manila, although other smaller port 
also have direct connections with foreign ports. The most important of 
these are Iloilo, Cebu, and Zamboanga. More than 400 inter-island 
vessels are now operated in the coastwise trade of the Philippines. 
During 1919, 740 foreign vessels, with an aggregate net tonnage of 
1,711,981, entered the Islands, while 719 vessels, with an aggregate net 
tonnage of 1,705,869 wore cleared for foreign ports. 

On December 31, 1917, there were in operation, 818 post-offices, 318 money- 
order offices, 5,471 miles of insular telegraph lines, and 986 miles of 
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cable, with 815 telegraph and cable offices. At the same time there were 
388 postal savings banks in operation, with 68,860 accounts. The amohnt 
of depositsin the banks on December 31, 1917, was 4,242,179 pesos (Philip- 
pine currency). Of the depositors 60,795 were Filipinos. 

When the United States entered the islands in 1898 there was but a 
single line of narrow gauge track running between Manila and Dagupan, a 
distance of about 120 miles. Additions have been made to this until the 
total length of lines in operation at the close of the calendar year, 1920, was 
778 miles. The lines are owned by two companies, the Manila Railroad 
Company, now taken over by the Government, and by the Philippine 
Railway Company, which the Government is about to take over. Total 
length of roads (December 31, 1920), 6,200 miles Besides the foregoing 
roads there were 1,941 miles of trails passable for horses only. 

Bank-ing and Coinage. — There are eight banks doing business in the 
Islands: the International Banking Corporation, Hong- Kong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation, Chartered Bank of India, Australia, and China, the 
Bank of the Philippine Islands, formerly the Banco Espanol Filipino, the 
Philippine National Bank, the Yokohama Specie Bank, the Pangasinan 
Bank, and the Monte de Piedad. The Philippine National Bank was 
inaugurated, under a special charter granted by the Philippine Legislature, 
on May 2, 1916, with an authorised capital of 10,000,000 dollats, of 
which 5,050,000 dollars was suosi-ribed by the Government. On July 1, 
1916, the Bank was declared the sole Government depository. 

The coins used in the Philippine Islands are of the following denomina- 
tions : Peso, one-half peso, peseta (20 centavos), ^nedia peseta (10 centavos), 
five centavo, one centavo, and ono-half centavo. Treasury certificates and 
bank notes are issued m one, two, five, ten, twenty, fifty, one-hundied, two- 
hundred, and five-hundred peso denominations. The Philip})ine peso is 
equivalent to fifty cents, of the United States money. The maintenance of 
the parity of the pes > with the gold is provided for by the Currency Reserve 
Fund Act of May 6, 1918. The new peso now coined contains twenty grams 
of silver, *800 fine ; the fifty-centavo piece contains ten grams of silver, *750 
fine ; the twenty-centavo piece, four grams of silver, *750 fine ; and the ten- 
centavo piece, two grams of silver, *750 fine The Philippine coins have 
been until lately coined in the United States, but recently the Mint 
of the Philippine Islands, located in Manila, was established for this 
purpose. 

British Consul-General . — Thomas Harrington. 

Vice-Consul at Iloilo. — Harold Walford. 

Vice-Consul at Cebu. — Guy Walford. 


GUAM. 

The Island of Guam, situated at the southern extremity of the Mariana 
Archipelago, in latitude 13® 26' N,* longitude 144® 43' E, is the largest 
islanti of that group. It was coded by Spain to the United States by the 
Treaty of Paris (December 10, 1898). It is under the jurisdiction of the 
Navy Department of the United States, and has been designated as a Naval 
Station for the purposes of government and protection. A ^rrison of 
marines and a shore naval force are maintained here. Guam is a saluting jrart. 

The length of the island is 82 miles, the breadth from 4 to 10 miles 
and the area about 226 square miles. Agafia, the seat of Covernmenti is 
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about 8 miles from the anchorage in Apra Harbour. The port of entry is Piti. 
The number of inhabitants (exclusive of the military establishment) on June 
30, 1920, was 14,246, of whom 13,698 were classed as ‘natives.’ The birth- 
rate was 43 *4, and the death-rate 12*4 per 1,000. The native language is 
Chamorro, but Spanish and English are also spoken. 

The Governor of the island, a naval officer appointed by the President, 
takes precedence over and is entitled to the honours due to an Admiral. The 
Governor is also the Military Commander of the island, Commandant of the 
naval station, and combines the functions of the executive, legislative and 
judicial power of the Government. The judiciary system comprises , one 
police court, an Island Court, a Court of Equity, a Higher Court of Equity, 
and one Court of Appeal. The Spanish Colonial laws, modified when 
necessary by executive geneial orders of the Governor, are still in force. 

Elementary education is compulsory. There are 2,239 pupils registered, 
1,894 of whom are of school age (7 to 12). English, handicrafts and 
agriculture are taught. 

There is a Government radio station on the island, which is in cable 
telegraphic communication with all parts of the world. There is a monthly 
mail service per west bound C.S. army and navy transports, from San 
Francisco, via Honolulu, and to Manila. 

The port is closed to foreign vessels of war and commerce except in 
special cases. Permission to visit the island must be obtained of the Navy 
Department in each case. 

The products of the island are maize, copra, rice, sweet potatoes, coifec, 
cocoa, and sugar, besidcs^^vahiable timber. There are about 4,000 head of 
cattle, including 900 water buffaloes. The imports into the island in the 
year ending June 30, 1920, amounted to 408,263 dollars, and the exports to 
34,132 dollars. 

The official currency is that of the United States. 

Governor, — I. C. Wettengel, Captain U.S. Navy (appointed May 27, 
1920). 


SAMOAN ISLANDS. 

(American Samoa.) 

The Dutch were the first to visit the Samoan Islands, in 1722 ; French 
explorers followed in 1768 and 1787. In 1791 a British war vessel visited 
the islands. 

The history of American Samoa commenced in the year 1872 when 
the harbour of Pagopago, in Tutiiila, was ceded to the United States 
for a naval and coaling station. In 1878 this cession was confirmed and 
rights of freedom of trade and extra-territorial jurisdiction in Samoa 
were granted. On June 14, 1889, the conference between the repre- 
sentatives of the United States, G(!rmany, and Great Britain was held 
at Berlin, resulting in the treaty recognising the Samoan Islands as neutral 
territory, with an independent government, the natives being allowed 
to follow their own laws and customs, while for civil and criminal 
causes, in which foreigners were concerned, there was established a Supreme 
Court of Justice, in which an American citizen was the presiding judge. 
This arrangement continued till 1898, when disturbances regarding the 
right of succession to the office of king arose. In 1899 the kingship was 
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abolished, and, by the Tripartite Treaty of November 14 of that year, 
accepted in Februany 13, 1900, by the United States, Great Britain 
and Germany renounced in favour of the United States all rights over the 
island of Tutuilaand the other islands of the Samoan group east of 171 degrees 
of longitude west of Greenwich, the islands to the west of that meridian 
being assigned to Germany. 

The Island of Tutuila, 70 mile# from Apia, has an area of about 77 
s<iuare miles, with a population of 6,185 (3,166 males and 3,019 females), 
according to the 1920 census. Tau and the other islets (Ofu and Olosega) 
of the Manila group have a united area of about 25 square miles with a 
population of 1,873 (926 males and 947 females). According to the 1920 
census American Samoa thus contained 8,324 inhabitants (including 266 
Europeans of the United States Naval Service) on January 1, 1920 (4,092 
males and 3,966 females). Tutuila is mountainous, luxuriantly wooded 
and fertile. The harbour at Pagopago, which penetrates the south coast 
like a fiord, is the only good harbour in Samoa. It is a United States naval 
station under a Commandant, the Government having acquired there a land 
area of about 40 acres. 

The Commandant is alsofhe Governor of Ameiican Samoa by commission 
from the President of the United States. He appoints officers and frames 
laws or ordinances, but native customs (not inconsistent with United States 
laws) are not changed v\itbout the consent of the people. • 

The islands are organised in three political divisions corresponding to 
the old Samoan political units: — 1, the Eastern District of Tutuila, with 
the islet of Aunuu; 2, the Western district of Tijtuila ; and 3, the District 
of Manila, compo.'jed of J'au and the neighbouriug islets. In each District 
there is a native governor, under whom are native chiefs in the coanties, 
these having the control of village chiefs. Judicial power is vested in 
village courts, in live judicial district courts, and in a high court. 

There are no public lands in Aiuericau Samoa. Nearly all the land is 
owned by natives. The soil is fertile ; the fruits comprise orange, grape 
fruit, lime, and citron. Copra is abundant and is of excellent quality. 

There are four religious missions at work : The London Missionary Society 
(established in 1830), the Roman Catholic (French) mission, the Mormon 
mission, and the Wesleyan mission. Besides the sectarian schools, tliere are 
eighteen public .schools, at all of which the English language is taught. 
Til is pennits children between the ages of 6 and 14 to attend one of the 
schools near their village. These schools are maintained by the Island 
Government. 

The natives pay their taxes in cash, on the 15th of December of each 
year, after the buclget for the ensuing year has been prepared and approved. 
The annual output of copra is approximately 1,500 tons. There is a native 
guard (Fitafitas) of about 85, including the 22 members of the native baud,^ 
trained by a drill sergeant and a bandmaster of the U.S. navy. The chief 
island products, besides copra, are taro, breadfruit, yams, cocoanuts, pine- 
apples, oranges, and bananas. Copra is the only article exported. Imports : 
1918, 179,769 dollars; 1919, 182,959 dollars; 1920, 235,293 dollars. 
Exports : 1918, 178,676 dollars ; 191^, 90,421 dollars ; 1920, 98,213 dollars. 

About 50 miles of public roads have been constructed. There is a United 
States Naval high-powered radio station located on the island of Tutuila, 
which has daily communication with New Zealand, Australia, Honolulu, the 
United States, and the islands of the Pacific. This radio station is open to 
(Commercial traffic. The fast mail steamers of the Oceanic Steamship Com- 
pany touch here on their regular trips between the United States, Hawaii 
^and Australia. 
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ABYSSINIA. 

(Ethiopia.) 

Thr ancient Empire of Abyssinia, or 'Ethiopia,* includes the Kingdoms of 
Tigre, with Lasta, in the north-east ; Amhara, with Gojam, in the west and 
centre ; Shoa in the south ; besides territories and dependencies as far as Kaffa 
in the south and Harar in the south-east, with considerable portions of 
the Oalla and Somali Lands. The following are the provinces into which 
the country is divided : — (1) llarar and Dependencies ; (2) Wollo ; (3) Kassa 
and Magi; (4) Gore; (5)Tigr(5; (6) Damot and Gojam; (7) Equatorial 
Provinces ; (8)Gondar ; (9) .limma. The whole area is 350,000 sq. miles, with 
an estimated population of over 8 millions. For treaties relating to the 
boundaries of Abyssinia The Statesman’s Year-Book for 1907, p. 667. An 
agreement was reached in December, 1907, for the delimitation of the frontier 
towards British East Africa. The frontier follows the Dawa up to Ursulli, 
whence it runs mainly westwards, passing the south end of Lake Steplianic, 
and, after crossing tne north-eastern branch of Lake Rudolf, runs mainly 
northwards and terminates at 6° N. 35® E. This frontier, liowover, is not yet 
finally delimitated and accepted by the Abyssinians, 

Government. 

By the convention of Addis Abbaba of October 26, 1896, between Italy and 
King Mcnelik, the independence cf Abyssinia was rgeognised. 

Under an Agreement signed December 13, 1906, on behalf of Great 
Britain, France, and Ital}^ the three Powers undertake to respect and en- 
deavour to preserve the integrity of Abyssinia ; to act so that industrial 
concessions granted in the interest of one of them may not injure the 
others ; to abstain from intervention in Abyssinian internal affairs ; to 
concert together for the safeguarding of their respective interests in terri- 
tories bordering on Abyssinia ; and they make agreements concerning rail- 
way construction in Abyssinia and equal treatment in trade and transit for 
their nationals. 

After the overthrow of Theodore, King of Amhara, by the British in 1868, 
the suzerain power passed to Prince Kassai of Tigr^, who assumed the old title 
of Nigusa Nagasth (‘ King of Kings*), and was crowned in 1872 as 
Johannes II., Emperor of Ethiopia. After the death of this potentate in 1889, 
Menelik II., King of Shoa (born 1842), G.C.B., G.C.M.G., became the 
supreme ruler of Abyssinia. Menelik died in December, 1913, and was 
succeeded by Lij Yasu, born in 1896, son of his second daughter, Waizeru 
Shoa Rbgga and Ras Mikael, the chief of the Wollo Gallas. 

On September 27, 1916, Lij Yasu was deposed by public proclamation, 
and Waizeru Zauditm another daughter of Menelik, born 1876, was 
nominated Empress, and Ras Taffari, G.C.M.G., proclaimed heir to the 
throne. The Empress was crowned at Addis Abbaba on February 11, 1917. 
To a great extent the exercise of power is in the hands of Ras Taffari. 

The political institutions are essenfially of a feudal character, analogous 
to those of early mediaeval Europe. There is a vague State Council consisting 
of the most important rases^ under whom, for administrative purposes, 
are governors of districts and provinces and chiefs of villages. In August, 
1919, Cabinet Government was introduced after over a year’s personal 
administration by the Regent, but has since again fallen into disuse* Slavery 
is an acknowledged institution. 
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The Abyssinian Anny in the field consists of two main parts. The 
standing army composes the nucleus, and the remainder of the forces are 
drawn from the chiefs and their retainers summoned ih time of war, a sort of 
militia. Besides the above, a varying number of irregulars may join the 
army on tic outbreak of war. The standing army, instituted by Slenelik, 
forn)s in elTect the paid standing garrison of each province, and might amount 
altogether to something under 100, OQO men. Both they and the militia 
amounting to perhaps another 200,000 men, are very loosely organised, and 
have very little in the shape of transport or modern equipment. Practically 
every man is armed with a rifle, and often with shield and sword as well. 

Population, 

The population, which is of Semitic origin, consists of four groups — 
the Gallas and Somalis, in the south and south-west, the Shoans in the 
centre, the Tigrians in the north, and the Dandkil in the east. The Gallas, 
who are for the most part Mohammedan*^, comprise one-half of the entire 
population, and are a pastoral and agiicultural people. The Shoans, who 
are Christians, number 1,600,000 and furnish the ruling class. Everyone 
is a soldier, and the present ruler depends upon them to maintain her 
sovereignty. The Tigrians are a lighter coloured people and show their 
Semitic descent. They formerly furnished the rulers of Ethiopia. The 
Danikil are Mohammedans, and on account of the inaccessibility of their 
country preserve a sort of independence, merely paying an annual sum to the 
Emperor as a tribute. There are also some Negroes (in the South-West), 
but their number is being rapidly reduced by slave-raiding, and the Falashas 
(of Jewish religion); in'" the N.E. centre with a number of non-natives 
(Indians, Arabs, Greeks, Armenians, and a few Europeans) in the towns. 

Except Harar, and perhaps in the north, there are no towns in Abyssinia 
in our sense of the word — not even Addis Abbaba, which consists of 
villages and suburbs scattered round the Palace, and is about three 
miles in diameter. The most important towns, politically and commer- 
cially, are : Gondar, capital of Amhara, 3,000 ; Adua, capital of Tigre, 
5,000; Axura, ancient capital of Ethiopia, and still the seat of the 
Abiina, 6,000 ; Antalo, former capital of Tigr4, 1,000 ; Ankober, former capital 
of Shoa, 2,000 ; Addis Abbaba, present capital of Abyssinia, and Shoa 40.000- 
50,000 (with a foreign population of about 1,500, of whom about 1,000 are 
British Indian and Biitish Arab subjects, Greeks and Armenians); Debra- 
Tabor (Mount Tabor), Magdala, and Makall4 ; Gore, Saiyu, Nekempti, 
Samer4, 3,000-4,000, and Sokoto, 1,500, important trading centres; 
Mahdera-Mariam (Mary’s Rest), 4,000. The population of Harar is 
estimated at 50,000, of whom about 300 are Europeans ; at Dir4 Dawa 
there are a considerable number of Europeans. Gnmbela, in Western 
Abyssinia, is a trading station leased to the Sudan Government. It is an 
important outlet for the trade in the West. A service of steamers is 
maintained from June to November with Khartum. 

Religion and Instruction. 

Since the conversion of the Abyssihians to Christianity in the fourth cen- 
tury they have remained members of the Alexandrian Church. The Abuna, or 
head bishop, is always a Copt, appointed and consecrated by the Coptic 
Patriarch of Alexandria, but bis influence is controlled by the Echeghoh, a 
native ecclesiastical dignitary, who presides over the spiritualty, numbering 
about 100,000 ecclesiastics. Both Copts and Abyssinians are monophysite, 
rejecting the decrees of the Council of Uhalcedon (a.d. 451). 
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Education has hitherto been restricted to the teaching of the secular and 
regular clergy, but in October, 1907, an edict was issued enjoining compulsory 
education on all male children over the age of 12. This is, however, a dead 
letter. There are schools at Addis Abbaba and Ilarar. The attendances are 
most irregular, and the institution is unpopular as yet with the ignorant 
people. 

Justice is administered by the provincial governors, and shumst or petty 
chiefs, with the right of appeal to the Emperor. The legal system is said to 
be based on the Justinian Code. Foreigners are subject to the jurisdiction 
of a special mixed court or to their own consular Courts according to 
circumstances. 

Agriculture. 

The chief industries are pastoral and agricultural. Cattle, sheep, and goats 
are luiineroiis. The liorscs of the country are small but hardy ; mules are bred 
everywhere, being used as pack animals ; donkeys are also small and serve 
for baggage animals. The soil belongs theoretically to the Negus ; the idea 
of landed property scarcely exists among the populace, and agriculture is 
therefore backward. Cotton, the sugar-cane, date-palm, coffee, and vine 
might thrive well in many districts, but are nowhere extensively cultivated. 
The production of Harari coffee (long berry Mocha) is on the increase. Besides 
this, which is cultivated, there grows more especially in southern and western 
Abyssinia a wild coffee plant, yielding a berry known as Abyssinian coffee, 
which grows in extensive forests. The supply is said to be unlimited. 
The native produce includes hides and skins, barley, millet (dhurra), wheat, 
gesho (which serves as a substitute for hops), a^nd tobacco, but not in 
sufficient quantities for export. Manufacturing industries are also in a back- 
ward state. The forests abound in valuable trees and rubber. Iron is abun- 
dant in some districts and is manufactured into spears, knives, hatchets, Ac. 
Placer gold mining and washing are carried on in many districts ; coal is 
mined in the Shoa province, but is not of commercial importance ; silver, 
copper, and sulphur have been found. 

Commerce. 

The principal artery of trade is the French Ethiopian railroad, but cara- 
vans also do a large trade in the interior. The chief trade routes besides the 
railway arc the following : — (1) Khai tum-Gainbella, Khartum-Gallabat, and 
Khartum-Eoseires (Sudan); (2) Mombasa-Nairobi-Moyale (British East 
Africa); (3) Bulhar-Ogaden (British Somaliland); (4) Massawa-Asmara- 
Gondar, Assab-Dessie (Italian Eritrea) ; (5) Mogadishu-Lugh-Dolo-Arusi 
(Italian Somaliland). 

The exports consisted mainly of hides and skins, coffee, wax, ivory, civet, 
and native butter. The imports comprised grey shirting (abu jedid), cotton 
goods, provisions, liquors, railway material, sugar, and petroleum. The 
imports are chiefly from England, France, India, Italy, and the United 
States. The total trade between Abyssinia and Great Britain for 5 years 
(according to Board of Trade returns) was as follows : — 


- 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Importa from Abys'jloia . 
Bxports to Abyssinia | 

£ 

8,883 

£ 

12,730 

£ 

’ 28,947 

10,869 

1 ^ 

8,98 

81,836 

£ 

4,800 

64,207 
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Abyssinia has commercial treaties with Great Britain (1897) for ‘ most favoured nations 
treatment* : with Italy (1897). terminable on six months’ notice: with the United States 
(W06) for 10 years, then subject to one year's notice ; with Germany and Austria-Hungary 
n905) for 10 years, then subject to one year's notice ; with France (1908) for 10 years, and 
then subject to a year’s notice. 

Comiiiunicatioiis. 

Roads In Abyssinia are mere tracks,, and transport is effected by means of 
mules, pack-horses, donkeys, and, in some places, camels. In the capital and 
its vicinity a few miles of metalled road have been constructed. In 1896 
the Franco-Ethiopian Railway Co. was formed for the construction of a line 
from Jibuti in French Somaliland, which reached the capital in 1917. The 
lino is of metro gauge, with a total length of 495 miles. Trains run twice 
weekly in each direction, covering the distance in three days, but running 
by day only. The railway is under French management, and depends 
financially on a subvention from the French government. 

There are telegraph lines (1,056 miles) connecting Addis Abbaba with 
Ilarar, with Sidanio, with Jibuti in French Somaliland, and with Massawa in 
Eritrea. Telephone lines connect Addis Abbaba with Harar, also with Gore 
and Gambela (in the west), Jimma and Sharada (south-west), Dessie (north), 
and Debra Tabor and Gojam, and with Ankober, and Asmara with Adua and 
Barromeida. 

. Money and Credit. 

The Bank of Abyssinia, with authorised capital of 500,000^. and paid-up 
capital of 125, 000^., has its head office at Addis Abbaba and agencies at 
Harar, Dir4 Dawa, Corn. Gambela and Dessie. By its constitution the 
Governor of the National Bank of Egypt is its President, and its governing 
body sits at Cairo. The amount of the bank-note issue on December 31, 
1920, was 214,765 dollars, of which 155,215 dollars were in circulation and 
59,550 dollars at the bank. 

The current coin of Abyssinia is the Maria Theresa dollar, but the 
Menelik dollar is the standard coin. This coin, the talari^ or dollar, worth 
about 2^., weighs 28*075 grammes, *835 fine. It has nominally the same 
value as the Maria Theresa dollar, but in the capital is disliked, and in 
some places is not taken at all. Other silver coins are the half, quarter, 
and sixteenth (girsh or piastre) of a talari, and there is also a copper coin, 
the hesa ( = one-hundredth of a dollar). Various articles, however, are 
used as medium of exchange ; bars of salt are regularly accepted as money 
all over the country, in two sizes, and at a fluctuating rate according to 
supply and cost of transport. Cartridges are also currency, although there 
is a dead-letter edict against them ; and in most places barter prevails. 

The metric system of weights and measures is used to a certain extent in 
the capital and district bordering the railway line. The principal native 
weights and measures, which are also used in trade with foreigners, are as 
follows : 

Weights and Measures. 

Weights. 

Oktt = weight of J|aria Theresa/Menefik dollar = 28,067 grammes, approxim- 
ately 1 oz. avoirdupois. 

Nairm 30 okets, approximately 1 lb. 14 ozs. avoirdupois. 

Faramla =» 20 natrs, approximately 37 J lbs. 

Kantar = 3 100 lbs. 

1 JVaggia (for ivory) =3 480 dollars weight. 

1 ,} (for rubber) » 640 dollai's weight. 
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Lineal Measures. 

ATmitc? = French Coudf^e (length of forearm and hand) = cubit = 50 centi- 
metres = 19J inches. 

Kkalitd^ 130 kiunds = 66 metres — 213J feet, hay 71 yards. 

Land Measure. 

Tlio measure is a Gashat which varies according to the quality of the land, 
and ranges between 15 kkalaiU by 25 khilads^ and 7 kkalads by 11 
kkalads^ the latter equalling roughly 80 acres. 

Grain Measures. 

10 koiinna = 1 ladan. 

2 ladan = 1 dawala = 80 kilos. 

Measure for Honey and Civet. 

10 wanchc (horn cups) = 1 goicndo== about 3 litres. 

Cubic Measure. 

Does not exist, the cubic contents of an object being expressed by detailing 
its length, breadth and height as near as circumstances permit. 

Liquid Measures. 

These apparently do not exist as Abyssinian measures, the litre being 
usually adopted. • 


Diplomatic Representatives* 

1. Of Abyssinia in Great Britain. 


None. 

2. Of Great Britain in Abyssinia. 

Minister . — Claud Russell (appointed Sept. 20, 1920). 

Consul . — Major J. PI. Dodds, C.M.G. 

There is a Consul also at Harar, Goiidar, Gore, Mega, and Maji. 


Books of Beference concerning Abyssinia. 

Foreign Ofllce Reports, Annual Series. London. 

Die Handels- und Verkehrsverhaltuisse Abessiniens. Berlin, 1906. 

Agreement between the United Kingdom, France, and Italy respecting Abyssinia, 
signed December, 13, 1906. London, 1907. 

Agreement between the United Kingdom, France, and Italy respecting the Importa- 
tion of Arms and Ammunition into Abyssinia, signed December 13, 1906. London, 1907. 

Athill (L. F. I.), Through South-Western Abyssinia to the Nile, in the Geographical 
Journal for November, 1920 

Beceari (C.) (Editor), Rerum iEthiopicarum Scriptores Occidentalea inediti a saeculo 
XVI ad XIX. 16 vols. Rome, 1903-17. 

Berkeley (Q. E. H.), The Campaign of A^pwa and the Rise of Menelik. London, 1902. 

Blundell (H. Weld), A Journey through A oyssinia. OeographiealJournalf \ol. xr, 1900, 

jBoreRf(J.), Ethiopie Meridionale (1885-88). Pol. Paris, 1890 

Bruce (James), Travels to discover the Sources of the Nile, 1768-73. 5 vols. Edin« 
burgh, 1790. 

Castro (Lincoln de), Nella terra del Negus. Pagine raccolte in Abissinia. 2 vols. Hilao, 
1915. 

Oufino (L.), La Via da Assab all’Etiopia Contrale pel Golima. Naples, 1904. 

D*Ahbadie (Antoine), GM^sie d’Ethiopie. Paris, 1860-73.— G6ographie de TBthiopie- 
Paris. 1890. 
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Duchesne-Fournet (J.), Mission en Ethiopie (1901-1903). Paris, 1909. 

Faitloviteh (J.), Qtier dtirch A-bessinien. Berlin, 1910. 

Fumagalli (G.), Bibliografla Etiopica. Milan, 1893. 

Gleichen (Count), With the Mission to Menelik. London, 1898. 

OilmouriT. L.), Abyssinia; The Etliiopian Railway and the Powers. London, 1905. 
Gw}fnn{C.yf ), A Journey in Southern Abyssinia, GeographicalJournal for August, 1911. 
HayeB (A. J.), The Sources of the Blue Nile. London, 1905. 

Hertslet (Sir E.), The Map of Africa by Treaty. 2nd ed. VoL I. London, 1896. 
Rodnon (Arnold), Southern Abyssinia. Geographical Journal for February, 1919. 
Holland (J. T.) and Hozier (H.), Record of the Exploration of Abyssinia. 2 vols. 
London, 1870. 

Jennings (J. W.) and Addison (Ch.), With the Abyssinians in Somaliland. London, 1905. 
Johnston (Sir Harry), History of the Colonisation of Africa. Cambridge, 1899. 

Keltie{J. 8.), The Partition of Africa. London, 1895. 

JTuimer (F. ), Iin Ueiche Kaiser Meneliks. Leipzig, 1910. 

Lauribar (P. de), Douze Ana en Abyssinie. Paris, 1898. 

a (Cardinal), I miei Treutacinque Anni di Missione nell’ Alta Etiopia. 10 vols. 
Milan, 1886-93. 

Montandon (G.), A Journey in South Western Abyssinia, Geographical Journal for 
October, 1912. — ‘An Pavs Ghiinin-a : R^cit de mon voyaged travers le Massif ^thiopien 
(1909-1911).’ Neuchatel, 1913. 

Ortroz (F. Van), Conventions Internationales concernantl’Afrique. Brussels, 1898. 
Porfal (Sir G. H.), My Mission to Abyssinia. London, 1892. 

Powel I- Cotton (V. H. G.), A Trip Tlirongh Abys.sinia, London, 1902. 

Rathjens DieJudenin Abessinien. Hamburg, 1921. 

Hein (G. K.), Abessinien, eino Landeskunde nach Reisen und Studien in den Jahren 
1907-1913. 8 vols. Berlin, 1918. 

Ro'hlfs{Q.), Meine Mission nach Abessinien, Ac., 1880-81. Leipzig, 1883. 

2iou«(Hugues le), M^n61ik et Nous. Paris, 1901. 

Skinner (R. P.), Abyssinia of To-Day. London, 1906 

Stigand (Captain), to Abyssinia through an Unknown Land. London, 1910. 

Vannutelli (L.), and Citerni (C.), Seconda Spediziune Bottego, Milan, 1899, 

Vivian (H.), Abyssinia. Lftndon, 1901. 

Wellby (M. S.), 'Twixt Sirdar and Menelik. Londqn, 1901. 

Wylde, Modern Abyssin ia. London, 1 900. 


AFGHANISTAN. 

Afghanistan is a country of Asia lying between parallels 29® and 38® 20' 
of north latitude, and 61° and 72® of east longitude, with a long narrow 
strip extending to 75® east longitude (Wdkhdn). On the north-east, the 
boundary follows a line running generally westward from a fixed point 
near one of the peaks of the Sarikol Range to Lake Victoria, thence 
along the line of that branch of the Oxus which issues from the lake, and so, 
following the course of the Oxus, to Kharniab. From Khamiab, the line 
runs in a south-westerly direction to Zulftkar, on the river Harl-Rtid, and 
thence by Kal-i- Kalla to Hashtadan, thence to the south, between Hashtadan 
and Siah Koh, north of Bandan, the boundary is undefined. The Sistam 
lake and the Helmund river form the boundary between Siah Koh and 
Band-i-Seistan, and thence the boundary runs south in a straight line to 
Koh-i'Malik Siah, where the frontiers of Persia, Afghanistdn and Baluchistan 
meet. Here the boundary turns round and runs generally eastwardlv to the 
Khwaja Amran range. The eastern and southern boundaries of Afghanistan 
long remained uncertain, but the basis of a delimitation was settled, in 1893, 
at a conference between the Amir Abdur Rahman and Sir Mortimer 
Durand, and the boundary agreed upon, with the exception of the Asmar 
section, has since been demarcated. The Amir agreed that Chitral, 
Bajaur and Swdt should be included within the British sphere of political 
influence, while he himself was to retain Asmar and the Kunar valley above 
it, as far as Arnawai; also the tract of Birmal, west of V/aziristan. In the 
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subsequent demarcation, Kafiristdn was included within the countries, under 
Afghan control, and is garrisoned by the Amir’s troops. Between Maroib, 
1903, and May, 1905, the boundary towards Persia was deraatcated from 
Koh-i-Malik Siah to the Helmund, and thence to Siah Koh. In July, 1906, 
Sir Henry McMahon announced his award concerning disputed water rights 
over the Helmund river, but the award has not yet been ratified by the 
Persian Government. The KhAibar boundary was demarcated by Mr. J. L. 
Mafley in 1919. 

On November 22, 1921, a treaty between Great Britain and Afghanistan 
was signed at Kabul, in accordance with which Great Britain recognises the 
complete independence of Afghanistan, and agrees to an interchange of 
diplomatic representatives ; while Afghanistan accepts the existing Anglo- 
Afghan frontier as demarcated in 1919. The Afghan government may import 
munitions of war through India. The treaty is for a period of three years. 

For earlier British relations with Afghanistan, see The Statesman’s 
Year-Book for 1916, pp. 662-3. 

Amanullah Kll^, the reigning Amir, the third son of Amir Habi- 
bullah Khan by his principal wife, Ulya Hazrat, was born on June 1, 1892, 
and succeeded on the assassination of his father, February 20, 1919. A son 
and heir was born to the Amir on June 6, 1921. The Amir has five 
brothers : — Inayatulla Khan (born Oct. 20, 1888), Hayatulla Khan (horn 
Dec. 29, 1888), Kabirulla Khan (born Oct. 4, 1895), Aaadulla Jan (born 
May 23, 1910), and Obedulla Khan (born Nov. 18, 1915). Uncles of the 
Amir are : — Aminulla Khan (born Oct. 12, 1885), Muhammad Umar Khan 
(born Sept. 16, 1889), and Ghulam Ali Khan (bo(jn Sept. 3, 1890). 

The government of Afghanistan is monarchical under one hereditary 
prince, whose power varies with his own character, skill, and fortune. 
The dominions are politically divided into the four provinces of Kabul, Turki- 
stan, Herat, and Kandahar, Badakhshan being now under Turkistan. Each 
province is under a hdkim or governor (called Naib-ul-Hukuma), under 
whom subordinate officials dispense justice and collect taxes. Spoliation, 
exaction, and embezzlement are not infrequent. 

Area and Population. — The extreme breadth of Afghanistan from 
north-east to south-w'est is about 700 miles ; its length from the Herat 
frontier to the Kliaibar Pass, about 600 miles ; the area is about 245,000 
square miles. The surrounding countries are, on the north, Russian terri- 
tory and Bokhara on the west, Persia ; on the south, the British Political 
Agency of Baluchistan and, on the east, the mountain tribes scattered 
along the north-western frontier of India, and included within the sphere 
of British influence in the North-Western Frontier Province. There are five 
larger and two smaller provinces, in addition to the Province of Kabul, each 
under a Governor, and each pmssessing its own army. 

Population about 6,380,500, the dominant race being the Afghans, 
of whom the leading tribes are the Diirranis and the Ghilzais, who amount 
to about 2,200,000 souls ; then follow other Afghans, and the Tajiks, Hazaras, 
and Aimdks, and Uzbaks. The languages spoken are Persian and Pushtoo. 
The predominant religion is Islam. ^ 

The two largest towns are Kabul, the capital (population about 150,000), 
and Jalahibad. Other large towns are Kandahar (population 31,500) and 
Herat (population 20,000). 

There are uine newspapers published in the country, 4 in Kabul, 2 in 
Kandahar, 1 in Jalalabad, 1 in Herat, and 1 in Chaharikar. 

Justice.— Justice in criminal cases is administered by Government 
officials, in civil cases by a Kazi^ or judge, who follows the law of the Koran, 

2 X ? 
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The present Amir has instituted a Ministry of Justice to supervise the 
administration of justice. A Code of Criminal Procedure has also been 
instituted (June 38, 1921). 

Finance. — The revenue of Afghanistan is subject to considerable 
fluctuations. The Government share of the produce recoverable is said to 
vary from one-third to one-tenth, according to the advantages of irrigation. 
The total revenue is estimated at between 12 and 13 million rupees, but this 
estimate is probably too low. 

The late Amir received a subsidy from the Indian Government of 
Rs. 18,50,000 a year, in accordance with the treaty ol 1893. But in accord- 
ance with paragra])h 3 of the Peace Treaty of August 8, 1919, the arrears of 
the late Amir’s subsidy have been confiscated and no subsidy is at present 
being granted to the Amir. 

Defence. — addition to his regular army the Amir’s military forces are 
largely supplemented by local levies of horse and foot. The mounted 
levies are simply tlie retainers of great chiefs, or of the latter’s wealthier 
vassals. The foot levies are now permanently embodied, and as irregulars 
form an auxiliary to the regular infantry. The mountain batteries are 
believed to bo serviceable. As engineers, the Hazara ‘sappers,’ who 
are regularly enrolled, are excellent workmen. The Afghan army is said 
to niimber 98,000 men, including 18,000 cavalry and 3c;6 guns. The real 
military strength of Afghanistan lies in the rugged and inhospitable nature 
of the country, the absence of good roads, and in the capacity and aptitude 
of its inhabitants for guetilla warfare, which have been greatly enhanced of 
recent years by the wholesale importation of rifles and ammunition from the 
Gulf. 

Production. — Although the greater part of Afghanistan is more or less 
mountainous, and a good deal of the country is too dry and rocky for successful 
cultivation, yet there are many fertile plains and valleys, which, with the as- 
sistance of irrigation from small rivers or wells, yield very satisfactory crops 
of fruit, vegetables, and cereals. There are four classes of cultivators — 1st, 
proprietors, who cultivate their own land ; 2nd, tenants, who hire it for 
a rent in money or for a fixed proportion of the produce ; 3rd, hazgars^ 
who are the same as the mUayers in France ; and 4th, hired labourers. 
There are two harvests in the year in most parts of Afghanistan. One 
of these is sown in the end of autumn and reaped in summer, and con- 
sists of wheat, barley, Erviim Lens, and Gicer arUiinum^ with some 
peas and beans. The other harvest is .sown in the end of spring and reaped 
in autumn. It consists of rice, millet, arzna {Panicum Indian 

com, &c. The castor-oil plant, madder, and the assafoetida plant abound. 
Fruit, viz. the apple, pear, almond, peach, quince, apricot, plum, cherry, 
pomegranate, grape, fig, mulberry, is x>roduced in profuse abundance. 
They form the principal food of a large class of the people throughout 
the year, both in the fresh and preserved state, and in the latter condition 
are exported in great quantities. 

An extremely curious variety of fat tailed sheep is native to Afghanistan. 
It is characterised by the immense weight and size of its tail, caused by 
development of masses of fat, forming stores of nourishment which are 
drawn upon during the winter months, when fodder is scarce. These sheep 
furnish the principal meat diet of the inhabitants, and the grease of the tail 
is a substitute for butter. The wool and skins not only provide material 
for warm apparel, but also furnish the country’s main article of export. 

Northern Afghanistan is reputed to be tolerably rich in copper, and 
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lead is found in many parts. Iron of excellent quality comes from Bajaur 
(outside Afghanistan), and the Farmdli district (or Birmal), and a gold mine 
is being worked under the supervision of a British mining expert at Kan- 
dahar; gold in small quantities is also brought from the Laghmdn Hills and 
Kunar. Badakshan was famous for its precious stones, especially lapis lazuli. 

Silks, felts, carpets, articles from camels’ and goats* hair, are some of 
the principal industries. At Kabftl, soap, cloth, boots, and some other 
articles are manufactured for local consumption, but chiefly for the army. 
The sheepskin coat, or poatin, manufacture is one of the important industries. 
The government factories and workshops at Kabul have as their partial 
object public education in mechanical methods and appliances, and as a 
feature of such work classes are organised in different industries. 

Trade. — No accurate registration of the trade of Afghanistan has yet 
been obtained. The trans-frontier trade between India and Afghanistan 
(according to Indian statistics) was as follows in five years ending March 31: 


- 

1916-17 

1917-18 

91 -19 ^ 

1919-20 

1920-21 

Imports into India 

Exports into Afghanistan . j 

1 1,144,000 

1 1,150,000 

£ 

1.147.000 

1.258.000 

£ ' 
' 1,194,000 
2,020,000 

£ 

1.97.5.000 

1.007.000 

£ 

1,543,200 

1,828,500 

• 


Of the exports from India to Afghanistan the chief items are cotton goods, 
indigo and other dyeing materials, sugar, hardware, leather and silver trea- 
sure. The imports into India include timber, fjuits and vegetables, grain 
and pulse, ghi and other provisions, asafcetida and other drugs, spices, wool, 
silk, cattle, hides, and tobacco. 

ConmiUIlicatioilS' — Afghanistan is not a member of the International 
Postal Union, so that the sending of letters or parcels to the country is at- 
tended witli some uncertainty and inconvenience. Letters, etc., from all 
parts of the world have to be sent, at present, to the Political Agent, Khaibar, 
Landi Kotal, who arranges to forward them to the Afghan border. Letters 
are despatched by runners twice a week ; they rcqiiiie three days for 
delivery. Bulky packages and boxes are forwarded by the Afghan trade 
agent in Peshawar. 

The trade routes of Afghanistan are as follows : — From Persia by Meshed 
to Herat; from Bokhara by Merv to Herdt ; from Bokhara byKarshi, Balkh, 
and Khulm to Kabul ; from E.ast Turkistan by Badaklishan and Kandahdr 
to Kabul ; from India by the Khaibar road to Kabul ; from India by the Gomdl 
Pass to Ghazni an<i Kelat-i-Ghilzai ; from Ohaman, the terminus of the North- 
Western Railway btyond Quetta, to Kandahdr and thence to Kabul or Herat, 

There are no railways in the country. The Khaibar and Bolan roads are 
fit for light wheeled traffic as far as Kabul and Kandahdr respectively. There 
is no wheeled carriage, except artillery, proper to the country, and mer- 
chandise is still transported on camel or pony back. There are practically 
no navigable rivers in Afghdnistan, and timber is the only article of com- 
merce conveyed by water, floated down stream in rafts. Telephonic 
communication exists between Dakka, Jalalabad and Kdbul, a distance of 
136 miles, and between Kdbul and Kandahar. A telephone line will, it is 
understood, shortly he constructed between Kandahdr and Herdt. 

Money and Currency. — The Kabuli rupee is the usual currency, 
though Government demands are often paid in kind. Currency notes of 
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local raanufacturo in denominations of 1, 5, 25, 60, and 100 rupees, were 
introduced in July, 1920. 

The Amir’s mint at Kabul was for some years under the supervision of a 
European. The current coins in Kabul are Dinar, Paisa, Snahi, Sanndr 
or Misqali, ’Abbdsi, Qaran, Rupee and Tuman. Dinar and Tdman are 
legendary coins intended for purposes of calculation only. Paisa and Shdhi 
are cop 2 )er coins, and Misqali, ’Abbdsi, Qaran and Rupee are silver coins. 


10 Dlndr - 1 Paisa or Taka. 

6 Paisa = 1 Shilhi. 

2 Shdhi - 1 Sanndr, Saddiudr or Miaqdli 
2 Sannar = 1 ’Abbdsi. 


1^ *Abbdsi = 1 Qimin. 
2 Qardn = 1 Rupee. 
20 Rupees = 1 Tuuaun. 


One Kabuli rupee is equal to about eightpenco at the normal rate of 
exchange between Afghanistan and India. 


Diplomatic Representatives. 

1. Of Afghanistan in Great liiiiTAiN, 

Minister , — Abdul Hadi (a^ipointed January 21, 1922.) 

2. Of Great Britain in Afghanistan. 

A[inister , — Major F, 11. Huinplireys, O.I.E. (appointed January 21, 1922). 
Counsellor. — R. R. Maonachio. 

Military Attache . — Major Fraser. 


'Books of Reference. 

Imperial Gazetteer of India— Afghdnistdn and Nepal. 1908. 

Accounts relating to the trade by Land of British India with Foreign Countries, 
Annual. Calcutta. 

Parliamentary Papers, Afghdnistdn, 1873-1899. 

Treaty between the Briti.sh Government and the Amir of Afghanistan, dated Marcli 21, 
1905. London, 1905. 

The Second Afghan War, 1878-80. Prepared in the Intelligence Branch of the Indian 
Army Hea:i quarters. London, 1908. 

Bdleio (H. W.), Afghiinislan and the Afghans, London, 1879 ; and The Races of Afghdnis- 
tan, 1880. 

Curzon(}lon. G. N.), Rus.sia in Central Asia. [Contains bibliograjihy.] London, 1889. 
Daly (Mrs. Kate), Eight Years among the Afghans. London, 1905. 

Elfthimtone (Hon. M.), An account of the Kingdom of Caubul and its Dependencies. 
London. 1815. 

Forbes (A.), The Afghan Wars, 1839-42 and 1878-80. London, 1892. 

Gray (T.), At the Court of tlie Ameer. New ed. Loudon, 1901. 

HamiHon (Angus), Afghdnistdn. London, 1906. 

Hanna (Co\. H. B ), The Second Afghan War. Westminster, 1899. 

Holdick (Col. Sir T. H.), Tlie Indian Borderland, 1880-1900. London, 1901. 

Lacoste (B. de), Ar<*und Afgl»ai«istan. London, 1909. 

MaeMahon{A li.). The Southern Borderlands of Afghanistan, London, 1897. 

Malleson (G. B.), History of Afglidni.staii. 2nd edition. 1879. 

Martin (F. A.), Under the Absolute Emir. New York and London, 1907. 

Noyce {F.)y England, India, and Afghanistan. London, 1902. 

Pennele (P. L ). Among the Wild Tribes of the Afghan Frontier. London, 1911. 

Robert* (Field-Marshal Lord), Forty-nine Years in India. London, 1897. 

Bobertnon (Sir G. S.), The Kafir of the Hii^du Kush. London, 1890 

Sale (G.), Journal of the Disasters in Afghanistan in 1841-42. London, 1843. 

Starr (L A.), Frontier Folk of the Afghan Border. (An Album of Illustrations.) 
London, 1921. 

Sultdn Mahomed Khdn (Mir Munshi) (Editor), The Life of Abdur Rahman, Amir of 
Afghanistan. 2vol8. London. 1900. -Constitution and Laws of Afghanistan. London, 1910. 
Tate (G P.), The Kingdom of Afghanistan. Bombay, 1911. 

Thornton (Mr. and Mrs.), Leaves from an Afghan Hcrap Book. London, 1910. 

Wheeler (8. B.), The Ameer Abdur Rahman. London, 1K95. 

Tate(Miyof 0. B.), Northern Afghanistan. London, 1888. 
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ALBANIA. 

(Skypanie.) 

The geographical district known as Albania was made up of the Turkish 
Provinces of Scutari and of Yanina, and of the parts of the Ottoman 
vilayets of Kossovo and Monastir,* which bordered upon those Provinces. 
The Albanians are divided into two principal groups — the Ghegs, who live in 
the north, and the Tosks, who live in the south. 

Little is known of their early history. From 1431, when the Turks 
captured Yanina, the Albanians remained under Turkish rule, except for two 
brief periods of independence, first between 1443 and 1477, under the Gheg 
Chieftain George Castriot, and again in the eighteenth century, under the 
Tosk, Ali of Ivpedelen. In 1880 the short-lived Albanian League was 
founded, making an unsuccessful effort to obtain independence. 

The Albanians have an hereditary aristocracy, and a more or less well- 
defined feudal system. Whilst in the north they are divided into clans or 
tribes, in the south the people look for guidance to a system of beys or chiefs, 
whose power is very considerable. The Albanian language is held by most 
authorities to be of Aryan origin. The dialects employed in the north and 
in the south are somewhat different. 

'fhe independence of Albania was proclaimed at Valona on November 28, 
1912, and on December 20, 1912, the London Ambassadorial Conference 
agreed to the principle of Albanian autonomy. Subsequently that Con- 
ference approximately decided the frontiers of the new country, and agreed 
that a European Prince be nominated to rule it.* Prince William of Wied, 
having accepted the crown of the new country from an Albanian deputation, 
which offered it to him at Neuwied, on February 21, 1914, arrived at Durazzo 
on March 7, 1914. The Government of the country was vested in the hands 
of the Prince, supported and advised by an International Commission of 
Control, the creation of which was agreed to by the Ambassadorial Conference 
in July, 1913. 

After the outbreak of the European war in the latter days of July, 
1914, the Prince and nearly all the members of the International Commission 
left Albania, which fell again into a state of anarchy. An attempt was 
made by Essad Pasha Topdani, who bad been expelled from the country in 
May but who returned in September, after the departure of the Prince of 
Wied, to establish a military government with its seat at Durazzo, but the 
effort failed (October 6, 1914). Disorder continued, and eventually the 
Austrians overran A.lhania, capturing San Giovanni di Medua on January 25, 
1916, and Durazzo on February 28, 1916. On June 3, 1917, the general in 
charge of the Italian forces proclaimed Albania an independent country, and 
a provisional Government was set up at Durazzo. Several cabinets have 
since ruled the country, the latest being that of Djaffer Ypi, which was 
formed on December 22, 1921. There is a Diet of 77 members, elected 
February, 1921. At the head of the State is the Council of Regents, com- 
posed of a representative of each of the religious bodies in the country. At 
the end of December, 1921, the Regbnts ^vere as follows : 

Bektafihi Moslem . — Omer Pasha Vrioui. 

Sunni Moslem . — Refik Toptani. 

Catholic , — Antoine Pistuli. 

Greek Church , — Sotir Peci. 

Albania was admitted a member of the League of Nations on Pecemb^ir 
17, 1920. 
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offices, and has the right of presentation to bishoprics ; he is responsible 
with the Ministry for the acts of the executive ; both President and Vice- 
President must be Roman Catholics, Argentine by birth, and cannot be 
re-elected, unless a period of six years intervenes. 

President of the Repwhlic , — Seuor Ilipolito Irigoyen. Assumed office, 
October 12, 1916. 

Pice- President . — Sefior Dr. Benito Villanueva. 

The Ministry, appointed by and acting under the orders of the President, 
consists of eight Secretaries of State — namely, of the Interior, Foreign Affairs, 
Finance, War, Justice and Public Instruction, Agriculture, Marine, and 
Public Works. 

The President has a salary of 96,000 dollars paper, and 28,800 dollars 
paper for official expenses; the Vice-President 36,000 dollars paper as 
ins salary, and 24,000 dollars for official expenses, and each of the eight 
ministers 39,600 dollars per annum. 

Local Government. 

The Constitution, with certain small exceptions, is identical with that of 
the United States. Such matters as affect the Republic as a whole are under 
the superintendence of the Central Government. The Republic is divided 
into 14 provinces, 10 territories and 1 federal district (Buenos Aires). The 
governors of the various provinces are invested with very extensive powers, 
and in their constitutional functions are independent of the central 
executive. They are elefited by the people of each province for a term 
varying between three and four years. The provinces elect their own legis- 
latures, and have complete control over their own affairs. The territories 
are under the supervision of governors appointed by the President. In 
Buenos Aires municipal government is exercised by a Mayor appointed by 
the President with the approval of the Senate. Ho is assisted by a 
deliberative council elected by tax-paying inhabitants. The deliberative 
council votes on measures relating to city finance, works, „ and general 
administration, and its decisions are carried out by the Mayor. Other 
municipalities have constitutions of a similar character. 

Area and Population. 

The Argentine Republic consists of fourteen provinces, ten territories 
and one federal district, containing the land area and population shown 
below : — 


Federal District, Provinces 

Area: i 

Population 

Population 

Pop. per 

and Territories! 

English 1 

Jan. 1, 1P21 

Census 

sq. mile 

i aq. miles 

1014 

1914 

Federal District. 

Buenos Aires (the Federal 

i 




Capital) .... 

e72 

1,676,041 

1,675,814 

21,886-80 

Martin Garcia Island . 

— 

— 

783 

— 

Provinces. 





Buenos Aires (La Plata) 

117,777 

2,336,507 

2,066,166 

17-64 

Santa Fe . . . . 

60,713 

1,007,612 

899,640 

17-73 

Cordoba .... 

66,912 

805,940 

736,472 

10-91 

1 The Capitals are given in brackets. Where no name appears in brackets, 
bears the same name as the province or territory. 

the cpitel 
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Federal District, ^Provinces 
and Territories ^ 

Area : 
English 
sq. miles 

Population 
Jan. 1, 1921 

Population 

Census 

1014 

Pop. per 
sq. mile 
1914 

Provinces — continued . 
Entre Rios (Parana) . 

2^,241 

47.5,236 

425,373 

14*54 

Corrientes .... 

33,535 

371,815 

347,055 

10*34 

San Luis .... 

29,035 

129,655 

116,266 

4*04 

Santiago del Estero 

55,385 

298,110 

261,678 

4-72 

Tucuman ... 

10,422 

350,681 

332,933 

81 94 

Mendoza 

56,502 

311,740 

277,535 

4*91 

San Juan .... 

37,865 

131,179 

119,2.52 

3*14 

La Rioja 

37,839 

84,643 

79,764 

210 

Catamarca .... 

36,800 

108,544 

100,391 

272 

Salta 

48,302 

146,903 

140,927 

2*91 

Jujuy 

14,802 

76,506 

76,631 

5*17 

Territories. 




i 

Misiones (Posadas) 

11,511 

62,159 

53,563 

4*65 

Formosa .... 

41,402 

21,880 

19,281 

0*46 

Chaco (Kesistencia) 

52,741 

52.258 

46,274 

0*87 

La Pampa (Santa Rosa) 
Neuqueii .... 

56,320 

124,294 

101,338 

.1*79 

40,530 

33,574 

28,860 

i 0*71 

Rio Negro (Viedma) . 

79,805 

47,693 1 

42,242 

0 52 

Chubut (Rawson) 

93,427 

28,813 ! 

23,065 

1 0*24 

Santa Cruz (Gallegos) . 

109,142 

11,603 

9,948 

: 0*09 

Tierradel Fuego (Ushuaia) 
Los Andes (San Antonio de 

8,299 

2,559 

2,504 

! 0*30 

Los Cobres) 

34,740 

2,671 

2,487 

0*07 

Total 

1 1,153,119 

8,698,516 

7,885,237 

i 6*83 

i 


1 The Cai)itals arc given in brackets. Where no name appears in brackets, the capital 
bears the same name as the province or territorj'. 


Of the total in 1914, 4,227,023 were males and 3,658,214 females. Of 
the population on January 1, 1918, 4,440,367 were males and 3,838,792 
females. 

The movement of population for four years is ^ven as follows : — 



Marriages 

Births 

Deaths 

Immigrants 1 

1 

Emigxants 

1917 

41,306 

276,355 

130,622 

51,665 

83,996 

1018 

48, .579 

271,980 : 

146,775 

50,662 

59.908 

1919 

— 

— 

— 

69.879 

07,710 

1920 

— 

~ i 

— 

188,688 

148,907 


In the years 1857-1920 the number of immigrants by sea was 5,121,958. 
By the Constitution of the Republic, all children of foreigners born in the 
country are Argentine. 

Population of the capital, Buenos Aires, on June 1, 1914 (census), was 
1,576,814 (on December 31, 1920, it was estimated at 1,674,000) ; RosaHo 
(Santa F4), 222,592 ; Cordoba, 104,894 (on November 30, 1918, 166,000) ; 
La Plata, 90,436 ; Avellaneda, 46,277 ; Tucuman, 91,216 ; Bahia Blanoa, 
44,143 ; Santa F4, 69,674 ; Mendoza, 58,790 ; Parana, 36,089 ; Salta, 28,486 ; 
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Lomas de Zamora, 22,231 ; Rio Cuarto, 18,421 ; Corrientes, 28,681 ; Qiiilmes, 
19,811 ; Concordia, 20,107 ; Mar del Plata, 27,611 ; Santiago del Estero, 
23,479 ; Chivilcoy, 23,241 ; Rosistcncia, 8,387 ; Mercedes (San Luis), 
18,256 ; Tandil, 15,784; Junfn, 21,172; Boll-Ville, 8,732; Gualeguaychd, 
17,880 ; Pergamirio, 20,549 ; San Juan, 16,631 ; Catamarca, 13,262 ; 
Posadas, 10,128 ; La Rioja, 8,245 ; Jujuy, 7,622. 

Religion and Instruction. 

There is no State religion, though the Roman Catholic religion is sup- 
ported by the State ; all other creeds are tolerated and freedom of conscience 
prevails. There are 1 archbishop (Buenos Aires) and 10 suffragan bishops. 
For the clergy there are 8 seminaries. In 1888 civil marriage was established 
in the Republic. 

Primary eilucation is free (.subsidised by the General and Provincial 
Governments), secular and compulsory for children from 6 to 14 years of age. 
Population of school age (1920), 1,756,053, of whom 1,076,045 attended school. 
Of the total population over 7 years of age, 35*1 per cent, were illiterate. 
There were (1919) 9,268 ])rimary public schools, 7,801 being public and 
1,285 private, with 1,190,231 pupils and 36,615 teachers. The secondary 
or preparatory education is controlled by the general Government, which 
maintains 42 national colleges with 11,022 pupils and 1,244 teachers. Side 
by side with the Government colleges there are also 33 private institutions 
of the same grade, with 2,959 pupils and 398 teachers. There are 82 normal 
schools with 14,202 pupils and 1,843 teachers ; 37 for special instruction 
(commercial, industrial, ar^stic, also for the blind, &c.) with 11,081 pupils 
and 1,034 teachers. There are national universities at Cordoba (founded 
1613), with 1,603 students in 1920 ; Buenos Aires (founded 1821), with 10,404 
students ; La Plata (founded 1905), with 2,979 students ; and the National 
University of the Litoral, in Rosario (founded in 1920) ; and provincial 
universities at Santa F<i and Tucuman (founded 1912), and the university 
of Cuyo (founded in 1921) for the provinces of Mendoza, San Juan and San 
Luis. There is a well-equipped national observatory at Cordoba, and another 
at La Plata, museums at Buenos Aires and La Plata, and a national 
meteorological bureau at Buenos Aires. 

For 1920 the Government budgeted for education ; 38,798,656 paper dollars 
on primary education ; 8,274,720 dollars on secondary ; 5,381,424 dollars on 
technical and commercial education ; 10,931,864 dollars on normar schools, 
and 7,464,158 dollars on university education miscellaneous, 1,034,512 
paper dollars ; total, 71,885,335 dollars. 

In Argentina there are 520 newspapers published, 493 in Spanish, 4 
in Italian, 6 in German, 5 in English, and others in Scandinavian, French, 
Basque, Russian. 

Justice. 

Justice is administered by Federal and by Provincial Courts. The 
former deal only with cases of a national character, or in which ' different 
provinces or inhabitants of different provinces are parties. The Federal 
Courts are the Supreme Courts, with 5 judges at Buenos Aires ; 5 Appeal 
Courts, one with 5 judges at Buenos Aires, and with 3 each at La Plata, 
Parana, Cordoba, and Rosario (Santa Fe), and courts of first instance in 
each of the provinces and territories. Each province has its own judicial 
system, with a Supreme Court (generally so-called) and several minor 
courts. Trial by jury is established by the Constitution for criminal 
cases, but never practised. 
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Finance.' 


Tear 

Revenue 

1 Expenditure 

Year 

Revenue 

1 • 

Expenditure 

1910 

1917 

1918 

£ 

20,322,142 

10,942,806 

26,000,459 

i ^ i 

1 32,734.659 

1 34,038,779 1 

86,789,516 • i 

1919 

1920 

1921'-^ 

£ 

32,185,942 

48,056,250 

£ 

37,483,875 

42,813,760 

1 43,950,336 


1 All accouats arc kopt iti paper currency, the paper dollar = 1«. under 

conversion law. 

2 Budget estimate. 

The main items of revenue and expenditure in the budget for 1920 were 
as follows : — 


Revenue 

Dollar.s Paper 

Expenditure 

Dollars Paper 

Imports .... 

127,000,000 

1 

Congress .... 

15,274,200 

Exports .... 

100,000,000 

7 Interior 

50,479,426 

Tobacco .... 

4.8.000.0UO 


Foreign Alfuiis anu 


Stamps .... 

28,000,000 

o 

Worship . 

4,941,074 

Patents .... 

7,000,000 


Finance 

18,246,600 

Alcohol .... 

12,400,000 


Public Debt 

124,806,484 



J1 " 

Justice and Education 

. 88,280,386 



a 

Army .... 

44,146,357 




Navy .... 
Agriculture . 

L Public Works 

36.459,120 

10,515,860 

14,364,836 

17,641,284 

35,516,900 



Pensions, &c. . 

Public Works . 




Subsidies 

13,195,968 

Total (including all 





revenue) . 

459,574,094 


Grand total . 

459,171,586 

(41,779,5171.) 



(41,742,87K.) 


The external debt at the end of 1919 was 625,062,882 paper pesos, and 
the internal debt was 6^0,183,109 paper pesos, making a total of 1,285,246,991 
paper pesos. The floating debt on December 31, 1921, was 636,817,477 


paper pesos. 

In 1916 the total wealth of the country wm estimated at 32,656 million 
dollars pa{)er (2,850,920,000/.), including 10,623 million dollars paper the 
value of agricultural land ; 6,800 million dollars the value of urban land ; 
3,375 million dollars the value of the railways ; 3,203 million dollars the 
value of cattle. 

Defence. 

Army. 

The army of the Argentine Republic Is a National Militia, service in 
which is compulsory for all citizens from their 20th to their 46th year. 
For the first 10 years the men belong to the ‘ active ’ army, or first line. 
After completing 10 years in the figst line, the men pass to the National 
Guard and serve in it for another 10 years, finishing their service with 
5 years in the Territorial Guard. The period of continuous service, or train- 
ing in the ranks, is for 1 year. The reservists can be called out for 
training periodically. 

The territory of the Republic is divided into 5 military districts, each 
of which provides on mobilisation a complete division of the first line, 
and also a reserve division, irrespective of the National Guard and Territorial 
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troops. The strength of the ‘active' divisions on mobilisation is about 

20.000 men each. The ‘active’ army comprises; — Infantry, 20 regiments 
of 2 battalions of 2 companies ; 1 railway battalion of 4 companies ; 4 inde- 
pendent companies ; cavalry, 12 regiments of S squadrons ; 1 gendarmerie 
regiment of 3 squadrons ; 1 independent squadron and 2 machine-gun 
squadrons ; artillery, 5 regiments field artillery of 2 groups of 2 batteries ; 
2 groups mountain of 2 batteries ; 2 groups of 2 horse batteries ; 1 siege 
battery ; engineers, 6 battalions of 4 companies. 

The total peace establishment of the army is about 1,750 officers and 

18.000 men. There is a trained reserve numbering 300,000 men, of whom 

150.000 men are of the first line, and 150,000 of the special reserve. The 
territorial reserve, the formation of which is not yet complete, numbers 

82.000 men. 

The weapon of the Argentine infantry is at present the Mauser magiizine 
rifle. The cavalry have a carbine of the same system. The artillery are 
armed with a Krupp 7*5 cm. Q.F. gun. 

The estimated military budget for the year 1921 was 3,000, OOOZ. 


Navy. 


d 


^ I 
^ 1 

Armour , 

CC 

OJ 

<u ^ 

£ 

a> 

'd 

•d 

2 

Name 

c 

Displace! 

Tons 

Belt 

1 Principal Armament 

® I 

d 1 

o ; 

O 

r" 

^ 4) 

; O 

1 tn 

CO 

1910 

Dreadnoughts 

(Moreno \ 

\llivadavia / 

27,940 

1 

10 

in. j 

12 12 1-2-m., 12 -in., 10 4in. 

2 

;i0,500 

1 ! 

knots. 

22-5 

1889 

PRE-DREADNOUOllTa 
/Independencia . . .\ 
\Libertad f 

2,336 

. 8 

8 ' 2 9-4-in., 4 47-in. ‘ • 

2 

2,780 

14 

1894 

Armoured Cruisers 
/G aribaldi . . . 

iSan Martin . . . ./ 

6,840 

0 

1 

(5 (2 10-in., 10 O-in., 6 4-7-in. \ 

j\4 8-iii., 10 6-in., 6 4-7-in./ 

4 

1.3,000 

20 

1890 

/Pueyrredun . . . 

tBelgrano / 

; 6,840 

j j 

6 

1 

!/2 10-in., 10 C-in., 6 4'7in.V 
j\2 10-in., 14 6-in. . . ./ 

4 

13,000 

20 

1894 

Light Cruiser 
B uenos Aires ... 

4,500 ■ 

- 

— j 2 8 in,, 4 6 in., 0 4-7 in. . 

□ 

17,000 

24 


* There are also the old cruiser Nuevc de Julio^ and several small gunboats 
and torpedo gunboats, 7 destroyers, 8 torpedo boats, a7id some training and 
miscellaneous craft. The two Dreadnoughts and a few destroyers and other 
small craft are the only modern units in the Argentine Fleet. The pre- 
Dreadnonghts have little value. A programme was laid before the Argentine 
Senate proposing considerable additions to the Fleet, but it has received no 
effect, and only certain transports have been built. 

Naval budget, 1920, 36,469,120 paper pesos. 

The personnel of the navy includes 337 officers, 130 engineers, and 27 
electrical engineers. The total personnel is about 9,100 men (these numbers 
include about 5,000 conscripts), who have to serve two years. There is a 
corps of coast artillery of 450 men, a naval school, a school of mechanics, a 
school for artillery, and a school for torpedo practice. 
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Production and Industry. 

Argentina has an area of about 699,278,300 acres, of which about 
250,000,000 acres may be used for agriculture, 250,000,000 acres for cattle 
raising, 96,250,000 acres are woodland, and the remainder, 103,028,300 
acres, are mountain, lake, river, or arid regions. Of the cultivable portion, 
about 10,000,000 acres require irrigation. In the territories the Federal 
Government has wide tracts of land amounting to 237,768,000 acres suitable 
in general for pastoral colonisation, and these lands are conditionally offered 
free, or for sale or on lease. 

The Argentine census of June 1, 1914, showed 1,074,964 real-estate 
owners in the Republic, classified as follows Argentinians, 673,409 ; 
Italians, 203,500; Spaniards, 104,339 ; French, 22,105; Uruguayans, 
13,973 ; Russians, 9,687 ; Austrians, 8,666 ; Ottomans, 7,709 ; Swiss, 
4,730 ; Germans, 4,711 ; English, 4,344 ; others, 17,791. 

The total area under cultivation in 1919-20 was 62,500,000 acres. The 
area and produce of principal crops arc shown as follows : — 


j 


Acreage 

1 

Produce 
(Metric Tons) 

1 

1 

1918-19 

1 

1919-20 

1920-21 1 

1918-19 

1919-20 j 

1920-21 

1 

Wheat . . i 

Oats . 

Maize . 

Flax . 

17,17.5,000 

3.015.000 

9.800.000 
3,450,625 

15,132,500 

1,327,500 

8,180,000 

3,503,000 

15,004,300 

2,001,315 

3,482,817 

4,670,288 
490,056 
5, <3^6,]. 50 
781,740 

5,828.000 ' 
829,000 
0,671,000 
1,007,830 

5,015,000 

1 835,000 

1 5,853,000 
j 1,082,000 


The total grain exported for three years, 
follows : — 

in metric tons, 

is shown as 

Year 

Wheat 

Maize | 

! 

1 

Linseed ; 

Oats 

1918 

2,096,408 

604,083 ! 

391,382 

542,097 

1910 

•3,280,260 

2,485,405 : 

855,4.5 5 

333,243 

1920 

6,029,958 

4,387,730 i 

1,014,840 

410,537 


Cotton, sugar, wine, and tobacco are grown. The sugar industry is 
making great progress. The quantity of sugar manufactured was 126,580 
metric tons in 1918, 292,972 metric tons in 1919, and 209,653 in 1920. 
In 1919 there were 99,876,260 gallons of wine produced in Argentina, and 
113,028,630 gallons in 1920. 

In 1920 the number of animals within the Republic was estimated at : 
cattle, 27,392,126 (25,866,?63 in 1914) ; horses, 9,366,455 (8,323,815 in 1914); 
mules, 665,069 ; asses, 260,157 ; sheep, 45,303,419 (43,225,452 in 1914); 
goats, 4,670,130; pigs, 3,227,346.* The Province of Buenos Aires con- 
tains over 43 per cent, of the sheep within the Republic. 

In the provinces of Buenos Aires, Santa Fe, and Entre Rios, agricultural 
lands to the extent of 463,000 acres have been acquired by the Jewish 
Colonisation Association. Of this land 168,000 acres are under cultivation. 
Some 30,000 square miles of State lands are to be cultivated as follows ; in 
Misiones, 429,057 hectares; in Chaco, 1,453,760 hectares; in Formosa, 
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822,050 hectares; in Chubut (Patagonia), 3,397,100 hectares; in Santa 
Cruz, 1,540,000 hectares : and in Tierra del Fiiego, 5,000 hectares. 

** In 1920 (the last industnal census) there were 48,779 factories in 
Argentina, employing a total of 410,201 persons. The total capital was 
1,787,662,296 pesos* Chief among these industries were : food production, 
18,983 establishments, with capital of 763,772,611 pesos; clothing and 
toilet articles, 100,178,372 establishments with a capital of 160,326,029 
pesos ; building companies, 8,582 establishments, with a capital of 
216,182,262 pe.sos ; furniture, wheels, &c., 4,441 establishments, with a 
capital of 62,638,495 pesos ; and metallurgy and related industries, 3,275 
establishments, with capital amounting to 107,620,033 pesos. 

Mining is of no great importance. Gold, silver, and copper are worked in 
Catamarca, and gold and copper in San Juan and La Rioja. Gold is also 
mined in the south-western territories. Coal has been discovered in Santa 
Cruz. There are no Government statistics as to mineral output, exce})ting 
only the output of petroleum at the Comodoro Rivadavia wells, which is as 
follows : in 1919, 196,190 tons ; in 1920, 243,745 tons ; and in 1921, 277,807 
tons. 


Commerce. 


Real values in pounds sterling, exclusive of coin and bullion ; — 


- 

191G 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1020 

Imports .... 

.C 

72,501,103 

.C 

75,311,124 

£ 

99,109,450 

£ 

129,8.56,900 

£ 

169.108,900 

Exports .... 

113,465,261 

108,944,662 

1 

168,706,235 

204,151,536 

199,459,400 


Imports and exports in 1919 : — 


Imports 

Gold Pesos 

Exports 

Gold Pesos 

Living animals 

2,054,320 1 

Live-stock products 

548,730,950 

Foodstuffs .... 

84,486,945 , 

Agricullural products . 

435,435,276 

Tobacco 

9,568,838 : 

Forest products 

25,369,460 

Beverages .... 

9, .596, 661 
216,238,05a 
35,868.858 ' 
40,202,862 
5,378,167 1 
31,348,806 ' 
20,225,386 , 

! 3.334,243 ! 

67,580.431 1 
24,427,064 ^ 
16,051,651 1 
54,475,801 1 
9,078,858*1 
25,855,345 | 

Miiieml, Hunting, Ac. 

584,978 

Textiles 

Oils 

Chemicals .... 

Colours 

Timber and wood . 

Paper 

Leather 

Iron 

Other metals .... 
Agricultural implemeuli;, Ac. 
Glassware and crockery . 
Electrical goods 

All others 

All others .... 

17,844,594 

f 

1 

I 

Total .... 

655,772,294 | 

Total .... 

1,080,965,258 


The customs receipts were; in 1916, 10,726,0267.; in 1917, 9,800,1147. 
in 1918, 14,215,0837.; in 1919, 18,264,6477.; and in 1920, 19,162,8827. 
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Trade by countries : — 


Principal Countries 

1918 

1919 

Imports 

from 

Exports 

to 

Imports 

from 

Exports 

to 


Gold Pesos* 

Gold Pesos 

Gold Pevsos 

Gold Pesos 

United Kingdom 

124,960,102 

305,881,279 

154,478,5<'9 

294,240,728 

Germany .... 

221,628 

— 

1,506,219 

9,668,287 

Belgium .... 

159,009 

— 

965,021 

59,462,338 

Spain 

41,779,305 

23,816,137 

46,482,028 

19,383,800 

France .... 

2.5,954,483 

113,052,166 

i 25,888.898 

114,247,124 

Italy 

20,008,772 

40,280 952 

21 421,603 

41,358,087 

United States ol America . 

1{)9. 500,948 

165,151 GO 

232 868,392 

l^ 9,166,484 

Brazil 

49,373,561 

33,346,557 

47,36^.807 

37,150,237 


The ‘ most favoured nation ' treaty of 1825 with Great Britain respecting 
commerce, and that of 1853 respecting river navigation, are in force. 

The staple Argentine imports into the United Kingdom and the chief 
exports of British produce and manufactures to Argentina (Board of Trade 
Returns) in two years were as follows ; — 


Imports Into U.K. 

1919 

1920 I 

Exports from U.K. 

1919 

19f0 

Wheat 

£ 

6,353,660 

£ i 

38,364,688 i 

Cottons 

£ 

5,828,769 

£ 

12,629,127 

Maize .... 

11.147,631 

23,. 507, 058 i 

Woollens 

2,240,838 

5,214,008 

5,405,370 

Mutton 

4,057,383 

3,529,413 1 

1 Iron & manuffetures 

1,666.767 

Beef ... 

18,164,396 

25,976,079 ! 

! Machinery . 

550,096 1 

991,104 

Linseed 

7,744.217 

8,207,810 i 

; Railway carriages 

130,950 

4 7,207 

Wool . . . 

2,348,606 

4,000,958 

j Coal . . 

1,788,728 ! 

1,139,236 

Oats . 

2,042,344 

4,314.068 ' 

Juto manufactures 

602 732 

028,313 


Total trade between Argentina and th«" United Kingdom for 6 years: — 


- 

1917 

1918 

£ 

62.907.315 

jl7,012,l59 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Imports from Argentina into U.K. 
Exports to Argentina from U.K 

£ 

48,427,803 

12,878,530 

£ 

SI, 730.319 
il, 217,214 

.28,046,279 1 
42.921 254 

£ 

68,260,656 

27,622,024 


Shipping and Navigation. 


On January 1, 1918, the registered shipping consisted of 183 steamers 
over 100 tons, of 155,132 tons, 

The aggregate movement of vessels at all Argentine ports was as follows : 


Tears 

1 Entered ^ | 

1 Cleared 

Number of i 
vessels 

Tods 

Number of 
vessels 

Tons 

1917 

44,345 • 

16,428,586 

44,088 

16,446,887 

1918 

46,163 

18,366.895 

45,928 

18, -222, 338 

1919 

86,356 

17,048,869 

35,966 

16,790,842 


9 Y 
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Internal Communications. 

* The first railway concession dates from 1854. In 1867 there were 6 miles 
of railway. Railways open, January 1, 1921, 22,590 miles, of which 8,816 
miles (18 per cent.) belong to the State. The capital invested in Argentine 
railways amounts to 1,254,795,500 gold dollars. In 192u Argentine railways 
transported 82,286,000 passengers, ai^d carried 44,323,000 tons of cargo. 
Gross receipts were 226,866,000 gold dollars ; working expenses, 174,738,000 
gola dollars. 

Number of post offices in 1920, 3,619 (in 1919, 3,592) ; number of pieces 
of mail matter received in 1920, 562,298,654 (475,072,740 in 1919)’; des- 
patched in 1920, 654,742,971 (538,449,413 in 1919) ; total, 1920, 1,207,041,625 
(1,013,522,153 in 1919). National telegraph lines, 25,167 miles in 1919, 
provincial railway and private lines bringing tlie total up to 52,070 miles 
with 152,644 miles of wire. Number of telegrams desjiatched, 1920, 
7,394,418 ; niimbur received, 1920, 7,141,448 ; total, 1920, 14,535,866 
(14,167,720 in 1919). Number of telephone offices in Argentina on January 1, 
1920, 957 ; length of line, 25,459 miles. 

There are 12 stations for wireless telegraphy. All ships with a crew of 
over 50 and touching at Argentine ports are compelled by law to be 
equipped with wdreless telegrayffiy. 

Id 1912 a hill w’as passexl for the canalization of the Upper Uruguay ; 
the work was to be carried out by Argentina in conjunction with Brazil and 
Uruguay. A ferrv-boat service has also been established between Paraguay 
and Argentine at Posadas and Encarnacion. 

« 

Mottey and Credit. 

The ‘Banco de la Nacidn Argentina,’ which w\as established in 1891 with 
a capital of 4,400,000/., and whi< h now has a ca])iial of 11,000,000/., has a 
limited autliority to lend numey to the Nati(mal Government, the loans to 
which must not exceed 20 per cent, of its capital. According to the latest 
census (1915) there are 143 banks within the Ke})ublic, 118 Argentine and 
25 foreign. The <loposits of the chief commercial banks on December 31, 1920, 
totalled 10,763,550 gold pesos and 3,505,378,343 pesos currency. 

In 1899 a conversion law^ was approved by Congre.ss fixing the value of the 
]»aper dollar at 44 cents gold. On September 30, 1921, the (Conversion Office, 
the Bank of the Argentine Nation, and the Argentine Legations abroad had 
a stock of 480,600,127 gold pesos. At the same date tliere were in circulation 
notes to the value of 1,362,563,974 paper pesos. The gold cover was thus 
80*16 per cent, of the paper circulation. 

On January 31, 1921, the amount of coined gold in Argentina was 
466,476,798 pesos. 

On April 5, 1915, a national postal savings bank (Caja Nacional de Ahorro 
Postal) was incorporated. On December 31, 1920, it had 413,116 depositors 
with total deposits amounting to 25,600,502 paper dollars. 

Money, Weighti^, and Measures. 

The monetary system of the Republic is theoretically on a gold standard 
the unit being the peso oro (gold dollar) which weighs 1 ’6129 grammes of 
gold A The Peso which is divided into 100 centavos^ is of the value 

of 4tj5. According to the monetary law of November 5„ 1881, five and two- 
and-a-half gold peso pieces are coined. The 5-dollar gold piece (the Argtn- 
tiTio) weighs 8*0645 grammes, *900 fine, and therefore contains 7*26805 
grammes of fine gold. One pound sterling = 5*04 gold dollars. 
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Gold is not in circulation. The money in circulation is chiefly paper 
{jpeso papel). The paper dollar, being convertible at *44 gold dollarf is 
worth Is. %\ld. (11*45 to the £). 

Since January 1, 1887, the use of the French metric system is compulsory. 


Diplomatic KepresentatiTcs. 

1. Of the Argentine Republic in Great Britain. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary , — Dr. Josd Evaristo 
Uriburu Appointed April 7, 1921. 

Counsr.llors. — lAxis H. Dominguez and Paulino Llambi Campbell. 
Secretary . — Carlos Miguens. 

Naval Attache, —hQon L. Scasso. 

Financial Secretary . — Carlos M. Dominguez. 

Consul-General in London. — Dr. Sergio Garcia Uriburu. 

There are Consular representatives at Aberdeen, Belfast, Bristol, Cardiff*, 
Dublin, Glasgow, Hull, Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle, Newport, 
Southampton, Swansea. 

2. Of Great Britain in the Argentine Republic. 

Envoy and Minister . — Sir James William Ronald Maclcay, K.C.M.G. 
(appointed November 11, 1919) 

First Secretary. — Pj. J Hopc-Vere. 

Third Secretary. — H. Dobinsoii. * 

Naval Attache . — Commander Charles L. Backhouse, R.N. 

Commercial Sccreutrics. Harry 0. Chalkley and E. C. Buxton. 

(at Buen Ds Aires). — H. W. Wilson, 0.I3.E. 

There is a Consul at Rosiiio, and Vice-Consuls at Bahia Blanca, La Plata, 
Tucuman, Santa Fe, and Villa Constituciou. 


Statistical and other Books of Beference concerning the 
Argentine Bepublic. 

1. Official Publications. 

Anuario E8ta»listico, Annual. Buenos Aires. 

Argoiitine Republic. Agricultural and Pastoral Census of the Nation. 3 vols. Buenos 
Aires, 1909. 

Argentine-Chilian Boundary : Report presented to the British Arbitration Tribunal on 
behalf of the Argentine Government. 5 vols. London, 1900. 

Segundo Censo de la Republica Argentina, Mayo 10 de 1895. 3 vols. Buenos Aires. 

1898. 

Tercer Censo nacional de la Repilblica Argentina, de Junio 1, 1914. 10 vols. Buenos 
Aires, 1917. 

Intercainblo econbmlco de la Ropdblica Argentina. Direccion General de Estadistica ’ 
de la Nacioii. Buenos Aires, 1916. 

Estadistica general del comercio exterior fle la Repttblica Argentina. Annual. Buenos 
Aires. 

, Foreign Office Reports. Annual Series. London. 

Handbook of the Argentine Republic, Bulletin issued by the Bureau of the American 
Republics. Washington, 1903. 

' Yiftar-Book of the Oity of Buenos Aires, issued by the Municipality of Buenos Aires, 
Annual. Buenos Aires. 

Monthly bulletin on Agriculture; Public Health; Statistics of the City of Buehos 
Aires ; quarterly returns of Commerce ; annual reports presented to Congress by the 
various Ministers of the State. 


2 Y 2 
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Argentine International Trade : A Few Figures as to its Development— General Descrip* 
tionof the Argentine Republic -El Commcrcio Internacional Argentine— Climate of the 
Argentine Republic by Walter G. Davis, Director of the Argentine Meteorological Office- 
La Argentina Agricola. 

Northern Patagonia : Character and Resources. Vol. I. Text and Maps by the Oomi- 
sloD de Bstudios Ilidrologicos, Bailey Willis, Director. (Ministry of Public Works, 
Argentine Republic.) New York, 1914. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Anuario Kraft. Gran Guia General del Comercio y de la Induatria, Profesionales y 
Blem<*nto Oflclal do la Reiniblica Argentina. 2 vols. Baenos Aires, 1920. 

Aparlcio (A. Garcia), Geografia flslca y econd uica de la republica Argentina. Nueva 
edicion. Buenos vires, 1918. 

Argentine Year Book. Buenos Aires and London. 

BernArden (M), The Argentine Bstancia. Buenos Aires, 1903. 

Boerger (Albert), Sieben La Plata-Jahrc. Berlin, 1921 

Bunge (A. E.), Uiqueza y renta de la Argentina. Su distribucion y su capacidad con* 
tributivB. Buenos A>res, 1917.— Ferrocarriles argenlinos. Buenos Aires, 1918. — Los 
probletnas ecoiiomicos del presente. Vol. I. Buenos Aires, 1920. 

Crastre (F.), A travers I'Argentine Moderne. Paris, 1910. 

Danner# (Ernesto). Electrical Enterprise in Argentina. Buenos Aires, 1900. 

Denis (P.), La Repnblique Argentine. Paris, 1920. 

, Domingurz (L. L.), Historia Argentina. 4th edit. Buenos Aires, 1870. 

Fraser (John Foster), Tlie Amazing Argentine. London, 1914. 

Gambon (R. P. V.), Coinpendio de historia Argentina. Buenos Aires, 1914. 

Gannon (E.), L^ Uepublique Argentine. Paris, 1912. 

Gordon (H. J.), Argentina and Uruguay. Loudon, 1917. 

Hammerton{J. A.), The Real Argentine. New York. 1915.— The Argentine through 
English Eyes, and a Sninmerin Uruguay. London, 1910. 

Hiller (D. G.), Einwandernng imd Kolonization in Argentinien. Berlin, 1912, 

Hirst {yf. A.), Argi*iitina. (4ifh Edition.) London, 1911. 

Holdich(S\T T. H.), The Countries of the King’s Award. London, 1904. 

Holland {\y. J.), To the River Platehnd back. London, 1914. 

Huret (J.), En Argentine. Paris, 1913. 

Killik (9. H. M.), Manual ol Argentine Railways. London. Annual. 

Klet (C. L.), Bstudios sobre Producciou, Ac., de la Republica Argentina. 2 vols. 
Buenos Aires, 190C. 

Koehel (W. H.), Modern Argentina. Loudon, 1907. — Argentina: Past and Present. 
London, 1910. 

Konig (A. ), A travers de la Republica Argentina. Santiago, 1 890 

(P.), La Argentina en su aspecto flsico, social y ecdnomico. 2 vols. Buenos 
Aires, 1910. 

Martinez (A B.), Baedeker of the Argentine Republic. New York and London, 1916. 

Martinez (Alberto B ), and Lewandowski (M.), L’ Argentine au XX« Siecle. Paris, 1906. 
English Translation, 1910. 

AfarC«n8 (P.), Siid-Ainerika unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung Argentiniens. Berlin. 
1899. 

Matienzo (Dr. J. N.), El Gobieriio represen tativo federal en la Repiiblica Argentina. 
Buenos Aires, 1910. French edition, Paris, 1912. 

Mills (G. J.), Argentina. London, 1915, 

(Bartolome), Historia do 9an Marlin. 4 vols. 8. Paris and Buenos Aires, 1890. 

Moreno (F. P.), Exi)lorations in Patagonia. In Geographical Journal for September 
and October, 1899. (Vol. xiv. Nos. 3 and 4.) London, 1899. 

Parlrcr (W. B,), Argentines of To-day. 2 vols. New York, 1920. 

Pennington (A. S.) The Argentine Republic. Louaon, 1911 

PUlado (Ricardo), Argentine International Trade, Buenos Aires, 1910.— Argentine Loans, 
Baenos Aires 1909. — Censo industrial d la Republica, 1910. In progress. —Esiudio sobre, 
el Cornercio Argentino con las naciones liml trofes. Buenos Aires (2nd ed.), 1910. 

Posada (A.)i La Republica Argentina. Madtid, 1912. 

Review of the River Plate. Weekly, Budhos Aires. 

Revista de Bconoiuia Argentina. 

Rosen (B. von), Archaeological Researches on the Frontier of Argentina and Bolivia, 
1901-02. Stockholm, 1904. 

Rom (Gordon), Argentina and Uruguay. New York, 1916. 

Sarmiento (Domingo Faustino), Life in the Argentine Republic in the Days of the 
Tyrants. Translated by Mrs. H. Mann. London, 1868. 

Schmidt (W.) und Orotewold (C.), Argentinlen in geographischer, geschichtlicher und 
wirtschaftlicher Beziehung. HannovCr, 1919. 

Schuster (h. N.), Argentinien ; Land, Volk, Wirtschaftsleben, 2 vols. Munich, 191S. 
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Skoitiherg (0), The Wilds of Patagonia. London, 1911. 

Seeher (F.), Great Argentina : Comparative Studies between Argentina, Brazil, Chile. 
Pern, Uru^ay, Bolivia and Paraguay. Buenos Aires, 1904. • 

Si<8on(H D.), La R6publique Argentine. Paris, 1909. 

Sociedad Cientirtra AJimana Patagonia, 2 vols., 1918. Buenos Aires. 

Stephen$ (Henry \ Illustrated Descriptive Argentina. Now York, 1917. 

Tornquist (K.), Toe Economic Development of the Argentine Republic in the last Fifty 
Years. Buenos Aires, 1919. 

Urien (C. M ), and Colombo (B.), Geogrofia Argentina: Estudio histdrico, flsico, politico, 
social, y econdmico. Buenos Aires, 1910. 

Wallace (Prof.), Argentine Shows and Livestock. Edinburgh, 1904. 

Wiener (C.), La Rdpublique Argentine. Paris, 1899. 

WUliam9 (J. H.), Argentine international Trade under Inconvertible Paper Money* 
London, 1920. 

Zehallos(l&, de), Descripcion Amena de la Republica Argentina. 3 vols. Buenos 
Aires. 1881. 


3. Publications on Latin America. 

Anuario de la America Latina (Bailly-Bsilliore-Riera). Informacion general (sefias) 
del coinercio de iinportacion y exportacidn— industria, agricultnra, ganaderis, iiilneria y 
eleiuento ofleial de las Aindrioas . . . Tomo.s 1-2. 1920-21. Barcelona, 1921. 

The Encyclopedia of Latin America (Edited by Marrion Wilcox & George E. Reves. 
New York, 1917. 

The South American Year Book. Edited by C. 8. Vesey Brown. London. Annual, 

The British and Latin American Trade Gazette Monthly. No. 1. June, 1917. 

Bulletin of the Pan-American Union. Washington. Monthly. 

(Nellie B.), South America. Bo.s ton, 1918. * 

Amhrosfus (B.), Staatenkundc Sudamorikas. Leipzig, 1909. 

J3abson(R.), The Future of Smith America. London, 1910. 

Barclay (W. G ), Tho Geograidiy of South American Railways. Qeographical Journal 
for March, 1917. 

Bland (J. O. P.), Men, Manners, and Morals in South America. London, 1920. 

Bollo (L. C.), South America Past and Present. Now York, 1919. 

Boyce (W. D.), Illustrated South America. Chicago and New York, 1913. 

Bryce (J.), South America: Observations and Impressions. London, 1912. 

Bachman (William), Under the Southern Cross in South America New York, 1914. 

Burklin(\y.), Siid-und Mittelamerika unter dein wirtschaftlichen Einflusse des Welt- 
krieges. Berlin, 1915. 

Calderon (F. G.), Latin America, its Rise and Progress. London, 1913. 

Clemenoeau (G.), South America To-day. London, 1912. 

Coeeter (A), The Literary History of Spanish America. New York, 1916. 

Cooper (G. S ), Understanding South America. New York and London, 1920. 

Domeville-Fife (Q. W.), The States of South America, London, 1920. 

Enoch (C. U.), The Republics of Central and -outh America. London, 1918.— Th« 
Tropics. A Description of the Tropical Lands of Africa, Central and South America, Asia, 
and Australasia, their Natural Products, Ac. Lomlon, 1915.— Spanish America. 2 vols. 
London, 1920. 

Forreitt(A. 8.), A Tour through South America. London, 1913. 

Oodman(\^. dii C.), Biologia Centrali- Americana. 63 vols. London, 1879-1915. 

Ooldherg (I.), Studies in Spanish- American Literature. New York, 1920. 

Qoldsmiih (Peter H.), A Brief Bibliography of Books relating to the Latin-American 
Republics. New York, 1915. 

Hetee-Wartegg (E.), Zwischen Anden und Amazonas. Stuttgart, 1915. 

Hiret (A. W.), A Guide to South America. London, 1915. 

Joyce (T. A.), Central American and West Indian Archeology. London, 1916. 

Keane {k. H.)and Markham (0. R.), Central and South America. In Stanford’s Com- 
pendium of Geography and Travel. Second edition. London, 1911. 

Koebel(W. H.) South America. London, 1913.— Enciclopedia de la America del Sur, 
London and Buenos Aires, 1914.— The South Americans. London, 1915.— Central America. 
London, 1917.— The Anglo-South Amerioan^Hai dbook. London (First Issue 1921) 

Loekley (J. B.), Pan-Americanism : Its Begiimfncs. London and New York, 1920. 

Marquee (Alberto), El Libro Internacional Sud-Americano Santiago, 1915. 

Margin (P. B.), Through Five Republics. London, 1905. 

Miller (B. L.), Tho Mineral Deposits of South America. New York, 1919. 

Miller (Leo B.), In the Wilds of South America: Six Years of Exploration in Colombia, 
Venezuela, British Guiana, Peru, Bolivia, Argentina, Paraguay, and Brazil. New York, 
1918. 

Mitre (B.), The Emancipation of South America. A Condensed Translation, by W. 
Pilling, of The History of San Martin. London, 1898. 
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Munro, (Dana G ), Five Republics of Central America: their political and economic 
development and their relations witi» the United States. New York, 1018. 

^'Hallora" (T. P ), Bi hi iov^raphy of South America, London and Buenos Aires, 1913. 
Peck (Annie S.) The South American Tour. London, 1914 
Fxxtnam{Qi P.), The Southland of North America. London, 1913 
y fiderule (Ricardo B.), Los Pueblo;? Hisi>anoamericanos en el siglo XX (1910-12). 
Madrid, 1913 

Sievem (Dr W.), Slid und Mittelamerika. 3rd edition. Leipzig, 1914. 

Siveet (W. W.), History of Latin America.* New York, 1919. 

Zafin J. A.) Througli South America’s Southland. London, 1916. 


AUSTRIA. 

(Die Republik Osterreioh.) 

Constitution and Government. 

The Republic of Austria was proclaimed on November 12, 1918. The 
Government was taken in liantl by a National Assembly which ap- 
pointed a temporary cabinet und proceeded to pass laws On February 16, 
1919, *the National Constitutional Assembly, consisting of only one Chamber, 
was duly elected on the basis of universal and proportional suffrage, where 
every Austrian subject, male and female, has a vote if 20 years of age, and 
is eligible if 29 year.s of age. On the same basis the elections for the first 
Parliament were huld (Oettiber, 1920), and the.se resulted iu the following 
parties being returned — (Tiristian Socialists, 82 ; Social Democrats, 66 ; 
German Nationalists, 20; Peasants’ Tarty, 6; Workers’ Tarty, 1. 

The Constitution, which was adopted October 1, 1920, and came into 
force on November 10, 1920, provides for a President, chosen by the two 
Houses assembled for a joint si.'ssioii ; his term is for 4 yours, and lie may be 
re-elected once only ; for an Assembly elected by popular vote 

for 4 years ; and for a First ('liamber {Hundesrat), chosen by the Provincial 
Diets in pro})ortion to their population (at present the member^ number 46). 
The powers of the Bundesrat are advisory. Austria is declared to be a 
Deniociatic Republic compo.sed of the seven provinces and the city of Vienna. 
All ^(>ecial privileges are abolished, and equal rights granted to ail citizens. 

Pre^'< ! dent of the li public. — Dr. Micliael liainisch. Born 1858. Elected 
December 9, 19:0. 

The Mini.-try, constituted on June 21, 1921, and reconstructed on February 
1 , 1922, is as follows : — 

<SVa4<j Chancellor. — Johann ^S'c/io6cr (Administrative Official). 

Vwe- Chancel lor and Mim$tcr of Education.— Walter Breisky (Christian 
Socialist). 

Minister of Social Insuranct. — Dr. Franz Pancr (Christian Socialist). 

Minister of Agriculture and Minister of For,ign Affairs. — Baron Rennet, 

Minister of Finance. — Dr. Alfred Qilrtler (Christian Socialist). 

Minister of Justice. —Di\ Rudolf (Administrative Official). 

Minister of Commerce and, Imiustry,, and Food Controller. — Dr. Alfred 
Orilnberger (Christian Socialist) 

Minister of the Interior. The State Chancellor. 

Minister of Rnilways. — Dr. Karl Prs/a (Administrative Official). 

MinisUr oj Defence. — Major Josef JVdehter (Administrative Official). 

The national flag consists of three horizontal stripes, the top and bottom 
being red and the centre white, 
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Local Governmekt. 

The Republic of Austria comprises 8 provinces, viz., Lower Austrta, 
Upper Austria, Salzburg, Styria, Carinthia. Tyioi, Yorarlberg, and the City 
of Vienna, which holds a a[)ecial position in regard to local Government. 
Burgenland (West^^ru liungary) is also to fail to Austria. There is in every 
province a Provincial Assembly {Lcj^ndesxersfimmlnng)^ consisting likewise 
of one chamber which is elected on the basis of the same suflrage as the 
Constitutional National Assembly. I he cultivation of the soil, the educa- 
tional, ecclesiastical, and Charitable institutions, as also putJic works, chiefly 
fall within the comjreteiice of the provinces. At the head of the Provincial 
Assembly is the Provincial Committee {Landesausschuss) elected by the 
Provincial Assembly. 

Every commune has a council to deliberate and decide its affairs, of 
which tiie members are mostly elected for 5 years. The council elects from 
its midst the head of the commune (burgomaster) and a committee for the 
ad rninisr ration of the affairs and execution of its resolutions. All who are 
20 years of age have a vote, while for the passive suffrage the attained age 
of 24-29 years is required. 

Area and Population. 

For the boundaries of Austria according to the Treaty of St. Germain, 
signed on September 10, 1919, .s*c« The Statesman’s Year-Book for 1920, 
pp. 074-5. 

The area and population (census taken on January 31, 1920) of Austria 
are shown as follows : — 



Area, 

English 

stpiarc 

luilcs 

Poimlation (Census 1920) 

Percentage 

of 

Population 

Provinces 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Population 

1920 

per square 
mile 1920 

Vienna . 

Lower Austria 
(excl. Vienna) . 
Upper Austria 
Salzburg 

Styria . 

Carinthia ^ 

Tyrol 

Vorarlbcrg . . j 

107 

7,402 

4,028 

2,703 

0,3^7 

3,684 

4,700 

1,005 

851,302 

709,110 

416,920 
104 054 
464,744 
176,846 
149,207 1 
64,647 

990,024 

748,225 

442, S75 
110,146 
488,940 
180,743 
1.57,007 
GS, 665 

1,841,326 

1,457,335 

858,796 

2U,200 

953,084 

366,589 

,S0G,30i 

138,212 

30 03 
23-77 

14-01 

3-40 

1 5 *55 

5 98 

5-00 

2-17 

17*209 

195 

186 

78 

151 

100 

64 

138 

Total . . 1 

i 

30,700 j 

1 

2,93.5,730 ; 

3,195,715 

6,131,445 

— 

199 


1 Including the plebiscite district which on October 18, 1020, decided for adhesion 
to Austria. 


Accortling to the Treaty of Trianon, Hungary should have handed back 
Burgenland (Western Plungary) to Austria. But the Hungarians at first 
refused to do so, and eventually an agreement was signed at Venice between 
Austria and Hungary for a plebiscite to be taken in Oedenbnrg. This 
was done on December 17, 1921, and showed that 15,343 votes were cast for 
Hungary and 8,277 for Austria. The Conference of Ambassadors agreed that 
Hungary should, on January 1, 1922, take over Oedenburg. The rest of 
Burgenland goes to Austria. j.- i, j 

The aiva of Western Hungary is 1,684 square miles, with an estimated 
population of some 346,082. 

Compared with the total population in 1910, the total for 1920 shows 
a loss of 240,079, or 3*8 percent. The male population haS decreased by 
206,068 or 6-63 per cent, as compared with 1910, 
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Principal Towns* 

*'Tho population of the principal towns of Austria on January 31, 1920, 
was as follows : — Vienna, 1,841,326 ; Graz, 157,644 ; Linz, 94,072 ; Inns- 
bruck, 55,650 ; Salzburg, 36,749 ; Wiener Neustadt, 35,362 ; Klagenfurt, 
26,147; St. Pollen, 23,117; Villacli, 16,466; Baden, 14,000; and Steyr, 
20,227. 

In 1919 ; births, 87,594; marriages, 75,555 ; deaths, 124,352; divorces, 
4,171. 


Eeligion. 

Religious liberty is one of the fundamental laws of the Republic, and the 
principle is embodied in tlie Treaty of St- Germain (article 63) In 1910 
there were 5,979,667 Catholics (94 11 percent.), 165,007 Protestants (2 '60 
percent.), 189,758 Jew.s (2'99 per cent.), and 19,021 ‘others’ (0'30 per 
cent.). The Catholic Church has 2 archbishoprics and 4 bishoprics. 

Instruction. 

The educational organisation of Austria comprises : (1) Elementary schools ; 
(2) n^iddle schools ; (3^) high schools ; (4) schools for special subjects ; and (5) 
universities and colleges. 

Attendance is compulsory at the elementary schools from 6 to 14 in 
Austria generally, but there are far-reaching facilities for exemption for 
pupils of 12 years and npv^^^ds. The cost of elementary education is borne 
in the first instance by the comrannes and provinces. In 1919 there were 
in the Republic 4,761 public and private elementary schools, with 26,929 
teachers and 903,218 pupils. 

Secondary education is provided in the Gymnasia Realschulen and Miid- 
chenlyzeen (Girls’ Middle Schools). These institutions are maintained by the 
State, the provinces, the towns, or private individuals. Of the first there 
were (1918-19) 73 with 20,948 pupils ; of the second 38 with 14,118 pupils ; 
and of the third 26 with 5,122 pupils. 

Austria has three universities maintained by the State, viz., Vienna (in 
1918-19, 812 teachers and 10,515 students), Graz (215 teachers and 1,952 
students), and Innsbruck (159 teachers and 1510 students) ; and there are 
also two technical high schools at Vienna (216 teachers and 4,309 students) 
and Graz (76 teachers and 840 students). 

There are two theological high schools (Fakultaten), of which one is 
Roman Catholic (at Salzburg) and one Protestant (at Vienna), and 16 other 
theological colleges, of which 14 arc Romflii ('atholic, 1 Armenian Catholic, 
and 1 Jewish, with a total of 279 students. In 1919 there were also 
36 training colleges for teachers, with 788 lecturers and 4,900 students. 

Justice and Crime. 

The Supreme Court of Justice (Oberster Gerichtshof) in Vienna is the 
highest court in the land. Besides \h ere are 3 higher provincial courts 
(Oberlandesgerichte), 17 provincial and district courts (Landes- un6 Kreis- 
gerichte), and, in connection with these, the jury courts (Geschworenen- 
gerichte) and the Schdffengerichte, which are courts composed of professional 
and non-professional judges. There are likewise 266 county courts (Bezirks- 
gerichte), and 2 special courts for commercial affairs, 4 for industry, 
1 constitutional court, 1 administrative court, and 1 electoral court. 
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Paaperum 

Funds for poor relief are derived from endowments, voluntary con- 
tributions, the third of the property left by intestate secular priests, 
and certain percentages on the proceeds of voluntary sales, In some 
provinces the poor funds are augmented from other sources, e,g, theatre 
money (Spectakelgolcler), hunting Wcences, dog certificates, and in some 
large towns percentages on legacies over a fixed amount. Those who are 
wholly or partially unfit for work may be provided for in such manner as 
the commune judges propose. Besides poor-houses and money relief, there 
exists in many provinces the practice of assigning the poor — in respect of 
board and lodging — to each of the resident householders in fixed succession 
(Einlegesystem). 

The law for unemployment insurance bears date March 24, 1920. Under 
the Act one-third of the cost of unemployment insurance is to be borne by 
the State, and two-thirds by employers and workers. Benefits under the 
scheme are not granted for more than 12 weeks. 


Finance. 

The budgets for 1921-22 and 1920-21 provided revenue and expenditure 
as follows in kronen : — 



1921-22 § 

1920-21 

Revenue 


93,325,000,000 ; 

29,483,312,300 

Expenditure 


258,229,000,000 

70,600,618,900 

Deficit . 


164,904,000,000 

41,117,506,600 


The following are some of the details of the budgets for 1920-21 and 
1921-22 in thousands of kronen : — 


Revenue 

Thousands of kronen 


Thousands of kronen 

Budget 

1920-21 

Budget 

1921-22 

; Expenditure 

i 

Budget 

1920-21 

Budget 

1921-22 

Tax revenue . 

5,1*0,509 

20,343,700 

Interest on debt . 

8,624,640 

9,901,600 

Non-tax revenue . 

9,892,603 

83,998,027 

Army and Navy . 

2,076,721 

4,787,821 

Customs 

3,043,660 

32,854,000 

Railway expendi- 



Railways 

6,521,589 

46,767,339 

ture . 

11,651,648 

66,488,241 

Telegraphs, tele- 



Telegraphs, tele- 



phones, Post, 



phones, Post, 



and Post Office 



and Post Office 



Savings Bank . 

1,712,157 

14,356,887 

Savings Bank . 

978,617 

.14,712,740 

Land 

332,780 

1,600,764 




Deficit . 

41,117,500 

37,770,89{W 





The share of the Kepublic of the old debt of Austria-Hungary is not yet 
definitely fixed. On June 30, 1921, it was estimated at 53,200 million 
kronen, with an annual interest of 1,918 million kronen. The debt of the 
new Republic on that date amounted to 116,693 million kronen, with an 
annual charge of 6,680 million kronen. 
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Befeuoe. 

1. Army. 

The hr«ak*up of the Austro-Hungarian Empire at the end of the war 
brought with it the collapse of the military system of that country. At the 
end of 1918 all was iu confusion, hut towards the end of January, 1919, the 
Austrian Government created a Defence Force ( Volkswehr). By August, 
1920, the approximate stieiiglh of the Volkswehr was 34,000 men. 

By the terms o1 the Treaty of St. Germain, universal compulsory military 
service is abiJished in Austria, and the total number of military forces in the 
Austrian Army is limited to 30,000 men, including officers and d«"pot troops. 

Austria is permitted at her own discretion to organise this number of 
troo{)s either in divisions or in mixed brigades. If the divisional organisation 
is chosen, the maximum strength of an infantry division is to be 414 officers 
and 10,780 rneii, the minimum strength 300 officers and 8,000 fi.en. The 
maximum strength ot a cavalry division is to be 259 officers and 5,880 men, 
and the minimum 180 offic ers and 3,650 men. 

1 1 the mixed brigade organisation is chosen, the maximum strength of a 
brigade is to he 198 officers and 5,350 men, and the minimum 140 officers and 
4,250 men. The future Austrian Army may therefore be organised into two 
infantry divisions and one cavalry division at the higher establishment or 
three* infantry divisions and one cavalry at the lower establishment, or into 
six mixed brigades The latter organisation has been chosen. The maximum 
authorised armaments and stocks of munitions are per 1,000 men : — 


Rifles or carbines 

l,f50 

500 

rounds of ammunition per arm 

Machine guns 

15 

. 10,000 

} J 

) » )> ) » 

Trench mortars, light \ 

,, ,, medium j 

2 

./ 1,000 

> ) 

>5 J » 11 

. \ 500 

> J 

? > J 5 It 

Guns . \ field or \ 

Howitzers / mountain j 

3 

. 1,000 

) » 

If ff 1) 


All officers must be regulars. Officers now serving retained in the army 
must serve to the age of 40. Officers newly appointed must serve on the 
active list for 20 consecutive years. 

The period of enlistment for non-commissioned officers and privates must 
be for a total period of not less than 12 consecutive years, including at least 
six years with the colours. The proj»ortion of officers and men discharged for 
any reason before the expiration of their term of enlistmont must not exceed 
one-twentieth of the total strength. All measures of mobilisation are for- 
bidden. 

The number of gendarmes, customs officers, foresters, and members of 
police forces must not exceed the number employed in a similar capacity in 
1913. Educational establishments and all sporting and other clubs are for- 
bi<lden to occu])y themselves with any military matters. Within two 
months of the final ratification of the Treaty the air forces of Austria are to 
bo demobilised. The armed forces of Aiustria therefore do not include any 
military or naval air forces The manufiacture, importation, and exportation 
of aircraft, and parts of aircraft, are forbidden. 

In the new army the Government has organised six infantry regiments 
for Vienna and Lower Austria ; six Alpcnijag^r regiments lor Upper Austria, 
Styria, Carinthia, Salzburg, and Tyrol ; two infantry battalions for Burgen- 
laud ; one jag^r l<attalion for Salzburg ; and one jdger battalion for 
Vorarlberg. There are besides six cycle battalions, six squadrons of 
cavalry, .seven artillery and six technical units. 
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2. Navy. 

As Austria now has no seaboard, the former Austro-Hungarian 
fleet has ceased to exist. The only war vessels remaining to Austria 
are four patrol-boats. 

Production and Industry, 

Agriculture forms the main occupation of the country. In 1920 the total 
acreage sown amounted to 4,088.196 acres (4,084,267 acres in 1919). Of the 
total ii, 1920, 2,126,174 acres were in Lower Austria and 928,744 acres in 
Upper Austria The chief products are shown as follows for two years : — 


Crop 

1920 

1921 

1 Acreage 

Yield 

(metric tons) 

i 

1 Acreage 

, Yield 

(metric tons) 

Wheat . 

370.592 

147.623 

i 

378,000 

211,000 

Rye 

710,618 

255,179 1 

758,000 

398,000 

Barley . 

238,859 

95 633 1 

267,000 

148,000 

Oats 

626,772 

231,871 

j j 



Potatoe.«i 

290,004 

669,478 

1 



Turnips 

101,559 1 

1 

584,285 

i ! 

• 


The foodstuffs produced do not suffice for the population. Forests 
abound and timber forms an appreciable asset of Austria. The number 
of animals in 1919 were : horses, 243,000 ; cows, 911,000 ; oxen, 214,000; 
bulls, 55,000 ; and calves, 539,000. * 

The country has not been deprived of all her minerals ; in 1920 the 
production of lignite was 2,408,865 tons, and of anthracite, 132,864 tons. 
There were 18 anthracite mines worked in 1920, and 75 lignite mines. The 
output of iron ore was 435,062 tons in 1920, and of pig iron 100,035 tons. 
Some copper, zinc, lead, and salt are also proiiuced. 

Of important industries, piano-making, the manufacture of motor-cars, 
and textiles still remain in Austria to a certain extent. 

Commerce. 

The Austrian official trade returns furnish figures for the weight of the 
volume of trade but not for its value. 

Imports in 1920: 6,061,071 metric tons ; exports: 1,317,580 metric tons. 

Principal Imports; Grain, flour and rice, 610,450 tons; coal and fuel, 
416,447 tons ; wines, 101,325 tons ; stone and building material, 93,810 tons ; 
raw cotton, 11,972 tons; rubber, 1,350 tons; textiles, 11,900 tons; glass, 
16,439 tons ; iron goods, 36,175 tons. 

Principal Exports: Timber, 360,134 tons; ores, 126,854 tons; fruit, 
22,050 tons; sugar-beet, 23,860 tons; paper-goods, 24,428 tons; furniture, 
24,400 tons ; chemicals, 4.5,460 toiis.^ 

The trade in 1920 was distributed among principal countries as follows; 


Country 

Imports 

Kxi^orts .1 

Country 

iioports 

Exports 

Czechoslovakia , 
Germany 

Poland . 

United Stfitcs 

Italy . . 

lOoO Tons 
2,274 
2,220 

347 

237 

216 

1000 Tons ! 
326 1 

224 

51 I 

20 1 
366 ! 

Yugo-Slavia 

Hun. arv , 

Great Britain . 
Hwitzerland 

1000 Tons 
212 

194 

14,457 

64 

1000 Tons 
48 

107 

4,826 

98 
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Recent British statistics of commerce (published by the Board of Trade) 
stow that in the trade between Great Britain and Austria-Hungary the 
imports for 1921 amounted to 700,859Z., and the exports to 1,728, 177 Z. 

Internal Communications. 

The following are railway statistics of Austria in 1920 : State lines and 
private companies' lines worked by the State, 2,670 miles ; private companies* 
lines worked by themselves, 1,268 miles ; state lines worked by private 
companies, 1*3 miles, making a total of 3,940 miles. 

Banking and Credit. 

According to the Treaty of St. Germain the Austro-Hungarian Bank is 
to be liquidated. The condition of the Bank as on September 15, 1921, 
showed that its notes in circulation amounted to 61,322,645,897 kronen, 
against which it held bullion to the value of 11,837,636 kronen. 

Money, Weights and Measures. 

The Austrian standard coin (gold) is the krone, which has been 
coined in denominations of 100, 20, and 10. Of silver coins there were 5, 2, 
and 4 krone pieces. The krone = 100 heller. Hardly any coins are, how- 
ever, at present in use ; the currency is for the most part paper, including 
even 2O-hell0r pieces. 


Diplomatic Representatives. 

1. Of Austria ix Great Britain. 

Minister PUiiipotentiar ]/, — Georg Franckonstein. Appointed October 6, 

1920. 

Counsellor of Legation . — Adolf Kunz. 

Press Attach ^. — Dr. Maximilian Bach. 

Attache. — Walter Braiuil. 

Delegate of Austrian Clearing House. — Dr. Felix Woiser. 

2. Of Britain in Austria. 

Minister Plenipotentiary . — The Hon. Aretas Akers-Douglas. Appointed 
November 25, 1921. 

First Secretary. — E. A. Keeling. 

Third Sfcrctary. — P. B. B. Nicholls. 

Commercial Secretary. — 0. S. Phillpotts, O.B.E. 

Consul at Vienna . — H. H. Cassells. 


Books of Beference. 

1. Official Publications. 

Treaty of Peace between the Allied and Associated Powers and Austria. Treaty 
Series No. 11 (1919), [Grad. 400.] 

Beitrage aur Statistik der Republik Oesterreich. Herausgegeben von der Statis- 
tischen Zentralkommission. Wien, 1910. 

KUzl (Felix), Der Aufbau der Statistik in der Staatsrcrwaltung Deutschdstcrrelchs. 
Im a mtUchen Auftrage herausgegeben. Wien, 1919. 

Karte des deutschosterreiclilschen Staatsgebietes. Bearbeitet und dargiatellt vom 
lithographisohen Institute des Qrundsteuerkatasters. Militargeographisches Institut 
Wien, 
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Wirtschftftsstatistische Matcrialien liber Deutschostcrreich. Zusaminengcstcllt auf 
Grand aiatliclior Quellen vom Bliro der nicdei'osterreichischen Handels- uiid Qewer- 
bekammer. Wien, 1919. • 

Deutsclibsterreich und die Staatsachnlden der beiden Staaten der Oesterrelchisch- 
nngarischen Monarchie. Wien, 1919. Hof- und Staatsdruckercl. 

Das bsterreichische Haudelsmuseum, Herausgogeben von der Dlrektion dcs 
Handelsmuseuins. Wien. 

Oosterreichisches Statlstisches Handbuch. 35th issue (for 1916-17). Published by the 
Central statistical Oomiiiission. Vienna. 1998 

Statistisches Handbuch fur die Hepublik Oesterreich. Vol. I, 1920. Vienna. 

Statistische Kiickblicke aus Oesterreich. Wien, Statistische Zentral Kommission, 
1918. 

Mitteilungen der Statistischeii Zentral Kommission. Wien, 1921. 

Oesterreich isches Jahrbnch, 1920. Wien, 1920. 

Stnathai.dbueh der Republ'k Oesterreich. Annual. Wien. 

Beitriisie zur StJitistik der Republik Oesterreich. Annual. Wien. 

Alphabetischee Gemeindeverzeichnis der Republik Oesterreich, (Zusammengcstellt 
von dor Statistischen Zentral-Koininiesion.) Wien. 


2. Non-Opficial Publications. 

Der Oosterreichi.sehe Volkswirt. Zeitschrlfc fiir Industrie und Finanzwesen, 
herausgegeben von W. Federn. (1st year of issue, 1909). 

Aus Osterreichs Vergaagenheit. Qiiellenbucher zur Ostcrrcichiachen Qeschichte. 
Prag, 1917. 

Baedeker' t Guide Books : Austria-Hungary, including Dalmatia and Bosnia. Hth ed. 
Leipzig, 1911.— The Eastern Alps. 12th ed. Leipzig, 1911 

Baker {3.)y Austria : Her People and their Homeland London', 1912. 

C/iarmatz (Rich.), Oosterreichs innere Geschichte, 1848-1907. Leipzig, 1909. 

Compass, FinanzielJes Jahrbuch. Gegrilndet von Gustav Le«>nhanit, herausgcg, von 
Rudolf Hanoi. Vol. I. (1920) Austria and Czechoslovakia Annual. Vienna. 

Divis (Dr. J.), Jahrbuch des hoheren Unterrichtsiverons in Oesterreich. Annual. 
Vienna. 

Fontes rcruin Austriacarum, herausgegeben von d. kaisorl. Akadome d. Wissen- 
schaften. Wien, 1909. 

Friedjung (Heinrich), Oesterreich von 1848 -1860. 2 vols. Stuttgart, 1912. 

Hainuch (M.), Wirtschaftiiche Verhaltnisse Deutsch-Oesterroichs. Munich, 1920. 
Hajnol (Henry), The Danube. Its historical, political, and economic importance. The 
Hague, 1920. 

Hanslik (E ), Oesterreich. Erdo und Geist. Vienna, 1917. 

}£ohenbruck(A.. v.), Die Vertheilung der GesammtUachc Osterreichs zwischon Gross- und 
Kleingrundbesitz. Vienna, 1900. 

Huber (k.), Oesterreichischc Reichsgoschichte. Vienna, 1901. 

JIudcczck (Dr. Karl), Die Wirtschaftskrafte Oesterreich.s. Wien, 1921. 

Jahrbuch der GeselJschaft Osterreicbisclicr Volkswirte, Vienna. Annual. 

Ae/jien (Hans), Die Vcrfa8SUDgsgt*setze der Rejmblic Oesterreich. Vienna, 1920. 

Merkl (Adolf), Die Vcrfassuug der Republik Deutsclioesterreichs. Vienna, 1919. 
Oesterreichischc Kunsttopographie. Hersg. vom Kunsthistorischon Institudert 
Zentral Korn, fiir Denkinalpflege. Wien, 1913. 

Pirker (Paul), Das Vorarlbcrg. Feidkirch, 1919. 

Steed (Henry W.), The Hapsburg Monarchy. New Edition. London, 1919. 

StrakoBch (S.), Die Grundlagen der Agrarwirtschaft in Oesterreich. 2ud ed. Vienna. 
1917. 

Whitman (S.), Austria. In * Story of the Nations ’ Series. London , 1889. 
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BELGIUM. 

(Rotaitms de Belgique.) 

Eeigning King. 

Albert, born April 8, 1876, son of the late Prince Philippe do Saxo- 
Coburg and Gotha and of Flanders (died November 17, 1905), and of the 
late Princess Marie do Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen (died Nov. 27, 1912) ; 
married Oct. 2, 1900, to Princess Elizabeth of Bavaria ; succeeded his uncle 
Leopold II., Dec. 17, 1909. 

Children of the King, — (1) Prince Leopold^ Duke of Brabant, born 
Nov. 3, 1901. (2) Prince Charles^ Count of Flanders, born Oct. 10, 1903. 

(3) Princess Marie- Jos^y born Aug. 4, 1906. 

Sisters of the King. — (1) Henriette^ born Nov. 30, 1870; married 

Feb. 12, 1896, to Prince Emmanuel of Orleans, Duke of VendOine. 
(2) VvmotSB Josephine y born Oct. 18, 1872 ; married May 28, 1901, to Prince 
Charles of Hohenzollern. 

Aicnt of the King. — Princess Charlottey sister of Leopold 11. , born June 7, 
1840 ; married July 27, 1857, to Archduke Maximilian of Austria, elected 
Emiv^ror of Mexico July 10, 1863 ; widow June 19, 1867. 

King Albert has a civil list of 3,300,000 francs. 

The Kingdom of Belgium formed itself into an independent State 
in 1830, having from 1815 been a part of the Netherlands. The .secession 
was decreed on October 4, 1830, by a Provisional Government, e.stablished 
in consequence of a revolution which broke out at Brussels, on August 
26, 1830. A National Congress elected Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg 
King of the Belgians on Juno 4, 1831 ; he ascended the throne July 
21, 1831. On his death in 1865 he was succeeded by his son, LeojK)ld II., 
who reigned until 1909. 

By the Treaty of London, Nov. 15, 1831, the neutrality of Belgium 
was guaranteed by Austria, Rus.sia, Great Britain and Prussia. It was 
not until after the signing ot the Treaty of London, April 19, 1839, 
which established peace between King Leopold I. and the King of the 
Netherlands, that all the States of Europe recognised the Kingdom of 
Belgium. In the Treaty of Versailles (Juno 28, 1919), it is stated that as 
the treaties of 1839 ‘no longer conform to the requirements of the situation,’ 
these are abrogated and will be replaced by other treaties. 

Constitution and Government. 

According to the Constitution of 1831 Belgium is ‘a constitutional, 
representative, and hereditary monarchy.’ The legislative pow'cr is vested 
in the King, the Senate, and the Chamber of Representatives. The 
royal succession is in the direct male line in the order of primogeniture. 
By marriage without the King’s consent, however, the right of succession 
is forfeited, but may be restored by^ the King with the consent of the 
two Chambers. No act of the King can have eflfect unless countersigned 
by one of his Ministers, who thus becomes responsible for it. The King 
convokes, prorogues, and dissolves the Chambers. In default of male heirs, 
the King may nominate his succe-ssor with the consent of the Chambers. 
If the successor be under eighteen years of age, the two Chambers meet 
together for rhe purpose of nominating a regent during the minority. 

Those sections of the Belgian Constitution wdiich regulate the organisa- 
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tion of the legislative power were revised in October 1921. For both Senate 
and Chamber all elections are held on the principle of universal suffrage. , 

The Senate consists of members elected for four years, partly directly 
and partly indirectly. Thfe number elected directly is equal to half the 
number of members of the Chamber of Representatives, and is proportioned 
to the population of each province. The constituent body is similar to 
that which elects deputies to th^ Chamber, except that the minimum 
age of electors is fixed at twenty-one years. In the election of members 
both of the Senate and Chamber of Representatives directly, the principle 
of proportional representation of parties was introduced by Law of December 
29, 1899. Senators elected indirectly are chosen by the provincial councils, 
three for each province on the basis of one for 200.000 inhabitants ; and an 
additional Senator for 125,000 inhabitants over and above the first 200,000. 
Senators are elected by the Senate itself in the jiroportion of half of the 
preceding category (actually twenty). No one, during two years preceding 
the election, must have been a member of the council appointing him. All 
senators must be at least forty years of age. Sons of the King, or failing 
these, Belgian princes of the reigning branch of the Royal Family are by 
right Senators at the age of eighteen, but have no voice in the deliberations 
till the age of twenty- five years. 

The members of the Chamber of Representatives arc all elected directly 
by the electoral body. Their number at present, 186 (law of May 2, 1^12), 
is proportioned to the population, and cannot exceed one for every 40,000 
inhabitants. They sit for four years. Deputies must bo not less tha,n 
twenty-five years of age, and resident in Belgium. Each deputy has 
an annual indemnity of 12,000 francs, and a fi’ee pass all the year over 
Government and Companies’ railv'tays between his residence and the place 
of Session. 

The Senate and Chamber meet annually in the month of November, and 
must sit for at least forty days ; but the King lias the power of convoking 
them on extraordinary occasions, and of dissolving tiicm cither simultaneously 
or separately. In the latter case a new election must take place within 
forty days, and a meeting of .the Chambers within two months. An adjourn- 
ment cannot be made for a period exceeding one month without the consent 
of the Chambers. Money bills and bilks relating to the contingent for the 
army originate in the Chamber of Representatives. 

Parties in the Chamber 1921 Catholics, 80 ; Socialists, 67 ; Liberals, 
33 ; miscellaneous, 6. 

Parties in the Senate 1921 :--Catholics, 73 ; Liberals, *28 ; Socialists, 52, 

The Executive Government consists of 12 departments, under the 
following Ministers (appointed December 14, 1921) : — 

Prime Minister and Minister of Finance, — Georges Theunis. 

Minister of Economic Affairs. — Aloys Vande (Catholic). 

Minister of Foreign Affairs. — Henri Jaspar (Catholic). 

Minister of Ediication. — M. Hubert (Liberal). 

Minister of Interior. — M. Berrycr (Catholic). 

Minister of Agriculture and of Public Works. — Baron A. Ruzette 
(Catholic). • 

Minister of National Defemce. — Albert Devize (Liberal). 

Minister of Justice. — M. Masson (Liberal). 

Minister of the Colonics . — Louis Franck (Liberal). 

Minister of Industry ^ Food Supply ^ and Labour.— M. Moyer soon 
(Catholic). ^ . 

Minister of Railway Sf Marine, Posts and Telegraphs, — Xavier NeUjean 
(Liberal). 
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Besides the above responsible heads of departments, there are a number of 
* Ministres d’etat,' without portfolio, called on special occasions by the 
sovereign. 

Local Government, 

The provinces and communes (2,638 in 1920) of Belgium have a large 
amount of autonomous government. 'The laws governing provincial and 
communal elections are being altered at present (May, 1921). 

In regard to the communal electorate, the law of April 15, 1920, definitely 
lays it down that all Belgians over 21 years ot age without distinction of sex, 
who have been domiciled for at least six months, have the right to vote. 
Proportional representation is applied to the communal elections, and 
communal councils are to be renewed every six years. In each commune 
there is a college composed of the burgomaster, president, and a certain 
number of aldermen, corresponding almost to the permanent deputation of the 
Provincial Council, and both are the organs of the central administration. 

Area and Population. 


Belgium (including the districts of Eupen and Malrnedy) has an area of 
30,414 square kilometres, or 11,744 Engiish square miles. The following 
table, shows the population at various dates 


Census 

Years 

Population 

Total 

Increase 

Increase 
per cent, 
per aiimim 

Census 

Years 

Population 

Total 

Increase 

Increase 
per cent, 
per annum 

1876 

6,336,186 

508,352 

1*05 

1900 

6,693,548 

624,227 

1-03 

1880 

5,520,009 

183,824 

0*85 

1910 

7,423,784 

730,236 

ro9 

1890 

6,069,321 

549,312 j 

0*99 

1920' 

7,684,272 

260,488 

0*26 


3 Estimated. 


Area and population of provinces : — 


Provinces 

Area : 

Population 

Population per 

Eng. sq. miles 

Census 

Dec. 81, 1910 

Estimated 
Dec. 31, 1920 

sq. mile, 1920 

Antwerp (Anvers) 

1,093 

968,677 

1,060,322 

1,567,259 

970 

Brabant 

1,268 

1,249 

1,469,677 

1,237 

Flanders 

874,135 

887,406 

710 

1,158 

1,437 

1,120,335 

1,232,867 

888,341 

1,122,622 

1,056 

Hainaut 

1,231,720 

866,770 

857 

Liege 

1,117 

775 

Limbourg 

931 

275,691 

302,988 

325 

Luxembourg 

1,706 

231,215 

228,613 

134 

Namur . 

1,414 

326,846 

352,052 

249 

Eupen and Malrnedy' 

371 

, — 

64,520 

I 173 

Total 

1 

11,744 

7,423.784 

7,684,272 

670 


t Ceded to Belgium by the Treaty of Versailles. 


In 1910 there were 3,680,790 males and 3,742,994 females, or 98 males for 
every 100 females. In 1920 there were (excluding Eupen and Malm4dy) 
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8,770,106 males, 3,849,647 females. Of the population in 1910 (exclusive of 
children under 2 years of age), 2,833,334 spoke French only, 3,220,662 
Flemish only, 31,415 German only, 871,288 Frencli and Flemish, 74,993 
French and German, 8,652 Flemish and German, and 52,547 spoke all three 
languages. 

Vital statistics for 4 years : — 


- 

Marriages 

Births 



Deaths 

Increase or 
decrease of births 
over deaths 

1917 ' 

32,974 ; 

1 86,675 

124.824 

- 38 149 

1918 ! 

4.3,568 

8\056 

157.340 

- 72,281 

1919 

97,084 

128,236 

112,986 

+ 15 250 

1920 i 

100,614 

163,738 

102,303 

H- 61,435 


Divorces in 1919, 623 ; in 1920, 2,195. 

Emigration in 1920, 53,307, of whom 47,857 departed for European 
countries ; emigration 1921, 56,727. Immigration in 1920, 44,304, of 
whom 41,568 came from European countries. 

The most important towns, with population on December 31, 1920 : — 


Brussels and 


Bruges . 

. 54,308 

Alost 

, 36^160 

suburbs ^ . 

684,870 

Ostend . 

. 48,073 

Tournai 

. 35,542 

Antwerp (Anvers) . 

333,882 

Verviers 

. 43,027 

St. Nicolas 

. 34,651 

Ghent (Gaud) 

165,910 

1 Louvain 

. 39,450 

i Namur . 

. 32,274 

Liege 

165,117 

' Seraing . 

. 36,954 

Charleroi 

. 28,864 

Mechlin (Malines) . 

60,118 

1 Courtrai 

. 36,767 

Jumet . 

. 28,124 


1 The suburbs comprise 8 distinct communes, viz., Anderlecht, Etterbeek, Ixelles, 
Laeken, Molenbeek fcJt, Jean, St. Gilles, St Josse-ten-Noode, Schaerbeek. 


Religion. 

Of the inhabitants professing a religion the majority is Roman Catholic. 
But no iruiuisitiou on the profession or faith is now made at the censuses, 
and theref'Te, the last available figures, those of 1H91, are the only clue to 
the numbers of the three dominant faiths. According to these there were : — 
Protestants and Anglicans 27,900 ; Jews, 13,200. There are, however, 
statistics concerning the clergy, and according to these there were in 1920 : — 
Roman Catholic higher clergy 85 ; inferior clergy, 5,946 ; Protestant pastors, 
21 ; Jews (rabbis and ministers) 15. The State does not interfere in any way 
with the internal affairs of either Catholic or Protestant Churches. There 
is full religious liberty, and part of the income of the ministers of all 
denominations is paid from the national treasury. 

In 1920 there were six Roman Catholic dioceses, 204 deaneries, 3,679 
Catholic churches and chapels, 6 large and 11 small seminaries. 

The Protestant (Evangelical) Church is under a synod. 

InstriA^tion. 

Of the four universities Ghent and Li^ge are State institutions, Brussels 
and Louvain free. In 1919-20 Brussels had 1,644 students ; Ghent, 1,006 ; 
Li^ge, 2,656 ; and Louvain, 2,783. 

Attached to the universities were various special technical schools, with 
3,084 students in 1919-20. There were also 6 commercial high schools ; the 
Royal Academy of Fine Arts at Antwerp, a polytechnic at Mons, a state 
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agricultural institute at Gembloux, a Colonial scliool at Antwerp, and a state 
veterinary school at Cureghem, schools of design, and four royal conserva- 
toires at Brussels, Li^gc, Ghent, and Antwerp. Public schools (Dec. 31), 
1920: — 23 Royal Athenseuins and colleges, with 7,962 pupils; 1 provincial 
college, with 328 pupils ; 4 municipal colleges, with 1,364 pupils ; 8 private 
colleges, with 1,462 pupils. The next grades of schools are the middle-class 
schools, of w’hich there were 97 with 25,903 male pupils, and 48 with 13,638 
female pupils. For elementary education there were 7,959 primary schools, 
wdth 960,819 pupils; 3,366 infant schools with 205,418 pupils; and 4,193 
adult schools with 174,044 pupils. Of normal schools there are 24 for training 
secondary teachers and 75 for training elementary teachers. 

There are many private or free schools — infant, primaiy, and adult 
schools mostly under ecclesiastical care. No statistics are available for these. 
They are all bu])ject to inspection by the Slate. 

Each commune must have at least one primary school. The cost of 
primary instruction devolves on the communes, with subsidies from the 
State and provinces. 

The proportion of the population (deduction made of children of less 
than 8 years), who could not read or write at the census of 1910 was 13 T 
per cent. ; in 1900 was 19T per cent. ; in 1890, 25 '0 per cent. ; in 1880, 
30 26 percent. In 1913, of the 67,396 young men called out for military 
service, 4,207, or 9*24 per cent., could neither read nor write ; in 1900 the 
corresponding percentage was lOTO ; and in 1890, 15 '92. 

Justice and Crime. 

I. 

Judges are appointed for life. There is one Court of Cassation, three 
Courts of Appeal, and Assize Courts for criminal cases. There are 26 
judicial districts, each with a Court of first instance. In each of the 227 
cantons is a justice and judge of the peace. There are, besides, 
various special tribunals. There is trial by jury. 

Pauperism. 

Apart from private charity, the poor are assisted by the communes 
through the agency of the bureaux de hienfaisance\^\\o^Q> duty it is to provide 
outdoor relief, and by the governing bodies of the hospiexs civils. Provisions 
of a national character have been made for looking after war orphans and 
men disabled in the war. Certain other establishments, either State or 
provincial, provide for the needs of deaf-mutes and the blind, and of children 
who are placed under the control of the courts. Provision is also made for 
repressing begging and providing shelter for the homeless. 

Finance. 


Budget estimates for 4 years : — 



1919 

, 19-JO 

10-21 

1922 


Fraiic.s 

Fraiics 

I'jaiics 

1’ raiics 

Revenue 

S05,84.^,000 

1,819,113,000 

I 4,329,405,000 

2,573,178,913 

Expenditure 

1,105,400,396 

2,763,090,000 

1 4,791.970,000 

3,468,143,061 

The ordinary estimates for 1921 
francs) : — 

are shown 

as follows (in thousands of 





VUV 


Revenue 

1000 ; 
Francs 

Exi>enditure 

1000 

Francs* 

Income tax .... 

305,000 

Public debt .... 

890,160 

Supertax 

Cu»toni8 ..... 

140,000 

National Defence . 

625,093 

104,965 

Education, Arts and Science 

2(? 1,679 

Excise 

183,080 

Industry and Labour 

150,738 

Public Domains 

304,150* 

Finance 

112,644 

Capital Revenues 

72,530 

Justice 

102,674 

Repayments .... 

231,103 

Public Works .... 

91.616 

Special receipts 

042,500 

Interior 

34,688 

Total (including all items) 
Railways, Posts and Tele- 
pliones 

: 2,101,443 

Total (including all items) . 
Railways, Post.s and 4’ele- 

2,310,685 

' 1,077,502 

plion<"s 

1,284,366 

Food Supplies .... 

1,150,400 

Food Supplies 

1,196,920 

Grand Total .... 

; 4,329,405 

Grand Total .... 

4,791,970 


Extraordiuary receipts in 1921 amounted to 26,550,000 francs, (in 
1922 to 2,600,000 francs), and extraordinary expenditure to 964,010,893 
francs (in 1922 to 886,293,527 francs). 

On December 31, 1920, the Belgian public debt amounted to 25,236,941,690 
Belgian francs and foreign money calculated at par (29,277,873,049 francs, 
calculated at the rate of exchange on December 31, 1920). This del)t is 
made up as follows : — A. Consolidated Debt: (1) Internal, 7,746,826,938 
francs ; (2) Externa!, 554,291,377 francs (1,391,885,893 francs at the rate of 
exchange). JJ. Floating Debt: (1) Internal, 7,536,650,700 francs ; (2) Ex- 
ternal, 601,449,933 francs (1,657,467,661 francs af the rate of exchange) ; of 
which 180,323,000 francs (407,013,750 francs) arc from British credits; 
23,466,705 francs (52,967,574 francs) for the purchase of horses and mules, 
besides 9,712,600 francs (29,953,125 francs), due to the Government of 
Canada ; and 151,525,290 francs (467,300,485 francs) due to the Govern- 
ment of the United States. C. Indirect Debt : 807,724,251 francs. Claips 
of 5 p.c. War Losses, 1,187,879,800 francs. E. Advances from the Allied 
Powers since the Armistice, 1,302,118,690 francs (3,449,437,805 francs), of 
which 191,754,080 francs (432,825,266 francs) are from England, 191,305,866 
francs (182,266,664 francs) are from Franco, and 919,058,743 francs 
(2,834,355,874 francs) from tlie United States. F. Advances from the 
National Bank (withdrawal of German money), 5,500,000,000 francs. The 
debt charge is 1,216,787,601 francs. 


Defence. 

Army. 

According to the Military Law passed in 1913, the Belgian Army is 
recruited by means of annual calls to the Colours and by voluntary en- 
listments. Military service is compulsory for those called to the Colours. 

The occupation of Belgium by the Germans having prevented the normal 
recruitment of the classes of 1914-1919, a special 1919 class has been formed 
composed of the young men of those classes, with liberal exemptions for the 
families of those who have sulFered heavily during the war. 

The young men of the contingent serve for 15 months in the infantry, 
fortress artillery and engineer.s ; for 21 months in the field artillery ; and for 
24 months in the cavalry. With the calling up of the 1920 class a return 
was made to normal process of recruitment. Service in the icservc, which 
follows on service in tlie active army, is for 6 years. 


7 . 2 
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The Law provides for the calling out of the reserve only in the event of 
w|-r or if the country is threatened. The 11th 12th and 13th Classes 
are not to be mobilised except in case of absolute necessity and are to be 
employed in the defence of fortified places and in the non-combatant 
services. Reservists of the active army are subject to recalls to the Colours 
of 4,6, or 8 weeks, according to the branch of the service to which they 
belong. These recalls take place during# the 2nd, 3rd, or 4th year of service. 

The strens^tli of the army with the Colours at the end of 1920, was 
100,000. Of these 1 infantry division and 1 cavalry regiment formed part 
of the Allied Army of Occupation on the Rhine. 

The field army consists of 6 divisions and of 1 cavalry division. The 
divisions are composed each of 3 regiments of infantry of 3 battalions, and 
4 groups'of 3 batteries of field artillery ; of 1 regiment of cavalry, divisional 
cyclists, fiehi telegraph and searchlight units, engineer companies, and a 
divisional transport corps. 

The cavalry u [vision normally consists of 3 brigades of 2 regiments, 
2 battalions cyclists, machine gun sections, 1 group horse artillery, field 
telegraph units, pioneer pontoon cyclists, and a divisional transport corps. 

The Grand General Staff, in addition, has at its disposal 1 brigade of 3 
regiments of heavy artillery, trench mortars, aviation, aerostation, telegraph 
bridging equipment, railway and engineer units. 

Navy. 

The nucleus of a small force exists in the ex- British sloop Zinma^ three 
torpedo boats, and two small submarines abandoned by the Germans at 
Zee bi ll gge. % 

Production and Industry. 

I. Agriculture. 

In each province there is an official Agricultural Commission, delegates 
from which, along with specialists, form a supreme council of agriculture. 

Of the total area in 1920, 2,945,104 hectares, 1,340,415 are under culti- 
vation, 519,781 under forest, 107,977 fallow or uncultivated, the rest roads, 
marshes, rivers, &;c. 

The following figures show the yield of the chief crops for three years : — 


Crop 

1 Acreage 

P 

reduce in cwts. 

19L3 

1 1919 

1 1920 

1913 

1919 

1920 

Wheat . 

398,735 

346 685 

309,427 

8,039,010 

6,665.657 

5,592,758 

Barley . j 

85,082 

79,315 

i 91,427 

1,836,166 

1,479,643 

1,894,390 

Oats 

679,235 

567,573 

642,705 

13,921,890 

7,825,334 

9,831,042 

Rye 

648,727 

529,513 

629,615 

11,411,898 

7.269.856 

9,730,056 

Potatoes. 

.379,677 

392,633 

370,127 

3,200,932 1 

2,82 ',.544 J 

2,256,518 1 

Beet (sugar) . 

131,047 

107,235 

132.646 

1 1,391,917 1 

1 1,094,937 1 

1,438,356 1 

Tobacco . 

10,006 

17,278 

7,152 

1 178,738 

1 813,293 

162,917 


I Tons. 

On December 31, 1920, there wfere 205,152 horses, 1,487,361 horned 
cattle, and 976,643 pigs. 


II. Mining and Metals and other Industries. 

Of the more important industries the following may be mentioned ; 
artificial silk, motor cars, glass, iron and steel, lace (particularly hand-made 
lace), linen, andl gloves. 
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Coal production (in metric tons) : — 


Year 

Coal 

Briquettes 

Coke 

r* 

Workpeople 

1015 

14,177,600 ! 

1,490,100 

.514,000 

124,460 

1010 

10,862,870 

1,945,820 

792,850 

127,146 

1917 

14, 931, .340 i 

981,930 1 

070.040 

112,680 

1918 

13,825,780 ! 

1,140.000 

522,210 

112,767 

1919 

18,482,880 1 

2,547,890 

756,890 

136,375 

1920 

22,413,530 

2,922,000 

1,800,000 

107,924 


Number of coal mines in 1920, 125. Number of workers below ground, 
110,116; aboveground, 49,828 ; total, 159,944. 

The following table summarises the production of iron and steel and crude 
zinc for 1913, 1919, and 1920, quantities being given in metric tons (1 metric 
ton “ 2,204*6 lbs.) : 


Products 

1013 

1910 

1920 


Ttuis 

Tons 

Tons 

Pig-iron 

2,484,090 

2.50,570 

1,128,418 

Wrought iron 

804,350 

08,895 

197,032 

Steel 

2,400,6.30 

33.3,500 

1,233.952 

Wrought steel 

1,409,400 

1 214,340 

1,071,856 

Crude zinc 

201,220 

19,800 

82,960 


A- 




Jn 1920 the pig-iron was valued at 664,259,000 francs the wrought-steel 
at 810,000,000 francs, and the zinc at 149,000,000 francs. In 1920 there 
were produced 16,040 tons of lead ; in 1918, 20,630 tons ; in 1919, 4,225 tons. 

In 1912 there were 88 sugar manufactories, produce 280,602 tons of raw 
sugar; 21 refineries, output 119,125 tons; 125 distilleries, output 83,160 
kilolitres of alcohol at 50** G.-L. In 1920 there were 56 sugar factories, for 
which 112,500 acres of beet were sown. 

Commerce. 

Sprcial Commercb. 


Year 

Imports 

Exports j 

Year 

Imports 1 

Exports 

1013 j 
1919 1 

£ 

183,345,000 
209,831,155 < 

1 ^ 

143,07.3,000 ! 

1 92,017,989 j 

1920 
: 1921 

^ I 

.511,544,600 1 

402,057,400 j 

£ 

348,099.160 

285,893,080 


The imports and exports for 1920 were made up as follows :• 



Imports 

Exi 

crts 


Metric 4;ons 

1000 Francs 

Metric tons 

1000 Francs 

Live animals ... 

Foodstuffs and beverages 

Raw materials .... 

Manufactures 

Gold and Silver (bullion and coin) . 

36,463 

3,045,987 

13,088,849 

1,840.558 

6 

137,673 j 
8,185,293 
4,003,102 1 
2, 725, .367 I 
3,148 j 

9,013 

761,946 

13,864,002 

2,625,366 

28 

60,600 

932,825 

3,153,803 

8,002,709 

7,490 

Total .... 

17,511,863 

1 10,054,583 

17,160,856 

7,147,827 
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Leading articles of special commerce for 2 years in thousands of francs 


— 

Imports 

1919 

1920 

Exports 

1919 

1920 


1000 

1000 


1000 
' francs 

1000 

francs 


francs 

francs 

•Sugar .... 

i 42,258 

242,898 

76,775 

Wheat 

221,682 

867,203 

Iron an<l steel (enule) 

; 5,790 

Wine 

156,031 

36,177 

228,471 

Coal 

!2()5,347 

191,099 

Zinc ore 

100,173 

Wool 

172,693 

1,018,078 

iron and 

1.30,166 

435,250 

Cotton .... 

1 63,221 

340,233 

Coal 

12,796 

214,291 

Flax 

1 13,646 

106,440 

Bitumen 

167,649 

428,093 

Kaw liide.s 

: 31,782 

76,898 

Wool . ... 

Cotton .... 

3S3,.570 

255,767 

1,240,4.55 

1 697,256 

Chemical products . 

Iron and steel (nir>i,u- 

37,598 

201,589 

Flax 

38,519 

1 124,175 

factiucd) 

'l03,524 

984,236 

Raw hides .... 

61,992 

147,884 

Glns.s ware 

423,294 

493,810 

Building wood . 

67,523 

; 235,884 

Zinc 

17,896 

114,304 

Chemical })ro(lnc<v 

111,226 

1 262 573 



: 22,950 

141,214 

Machintiy .... 

144,975 

549,732 

Cotton textiles , 
Machinery .... 

27,744 
: 36,607 

1 

407,675 

239,040 


Special trade by principal countries : — 


• 

1 Imports fiom 

j Exports to 


1 1020 

1921 

! 1920 

1921 


IQrtO francs 
2,271,634 

1000 francs 

1000 francs 

1000 francs 

Franco 

1,732,796 

; 2,508,125 

1,613,020 

United States . 

12,271,982 

1,606,270 

i 304,194 

205,795 

United Kingdom 

2,135,013 

1,179,836 

1,344.967 

1,236,154 

Netherlands . 

1 774,769 

945,489 

1 1,026,270 

952,408 

Germany 

1 936,684 

1,383,218 

1,281,019 

1 1,090,440 

Argentine Republic. 

; 833,220 

t 712,103 

! 304,194 

1 ‘205,795 

Italy 

1 185,074 

90,626 

i 154,623 

; 118,640 

Switzerland 

133,713 

1 87,700 

1 353,337 

305,253 


In 1920 the principal articles imported from Belgium (according to 
Board of Trade returns) were : — worsted yarn, 3,248, 954Z. ; glass and 
glass ware, 3,283,675?. ; hops, 1,805,927?. The principal exports to Belgium 
wore oil seed, 305,329?. ; soap, 233,798?. ; cottons, 4,625,850?. > iron and 
steel manufactures, 6,328,922?. 

The total trade between England and Belgium for 5 years was as follows 



1917 , 

1 1918 

1 1010 1 1920 i 

1921 

Imports from Belgium to U.K. 
Exports to Belgium from U. K. 

832,622 

235,398 

£ 

200,928 

77,317 

£ i £ 

9,240,9.10 44,925,208 
47,980,507 49,037,764 

£ 

32,957,953 

19,651,917 


Shipping and Navigation. 

On January 1, 1920, the Belgian merchant fleet was composed of 193 
ships, among which were 183 steamers, 2 sailing vesstds, and 8 sailing 
vessels with auxiliary motors. Of these 193 vessels, 186 had their home 
ports at Antwerp, three at Ostend, two at Bruges, and two at Ghent. Not 
counting six ships which had not been registered on January 1, 1921, the 
tonnage of the merchant fleet amounted to 335,201 of which steamers com- 
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prised 329,468 tons ; sailing vessels, 2,187 tons (including the school ship 
V Avenir of 2,074 tons) ; and sailing ships with auxiliary motors, 3,546 ton^. 

There existed 33 Belgian shipping companies at the beginning of 1921, of 
which the most important were the Lloyd Royal Beige with 58 ships, the 
Adolf De]»pe with 23 ships, and the Belgian Maritime Association with 23 
ships, which it managed for the account of the Belgian Government. 

The navigation at Belgian port» was as foll(»ws : — Number of vessels 
entered, 1919, 4,820; tonnage, 5,245,048; 1920, 7,698; tonnage, 10,852,341. 
Of the tonnage entering 10,419,051 tons were entered at Antwerp. Number 
of vessels cleared, 1919, 4,714 ; tonnage, 4,794,423 ; 1920, 7,020. 

The vessels entered and cleared in 1920 were as follows : — 



Entered Number 

1 Cleared Number 

Nationality 

1019 

1920 

1019 

1920 

Belgian .... 

.564 

949 

546 

918 

British 

2,200 

4,081 

2,160 

4,081 

Norwegian 

— 

.525 

— 

518 

French 

— 

390 1 

— 

374 

American .... 

' — 

I 362 

1 — 

348 

Dutch .... 

— 

354 

— 

356 

German .... 

i 

230 

18 

249 

• 


Internal Communications. 

The total length of the roads in Belgians (1919) was as follows: — 
State roads, 5,187 miles ; provincial roads, 964 miles ; conceded roads, 26 
miles ; total, 6,177 miles. The majority of the roads are paved with stone. 

The total length of navigable waterways (rivers and canals) in 1919 was 
1,231 miles. 

. The length of railways (1919) State lines, 2,759 miles ; private lines, 
184 miles; light railways, 1,706 miles; total, 4,649 miles. It is proposed 
to electrify the railway system of the country. 

In 1919 the Post OlFice in Belgium handled 257,087,253 private letters, 
50,056,650 official letters, 117,079,755 post-cards, 130,836,628 printed 
matter, and 168,867,933 newspapers. 

On Decotnber 31, 1919, there were 1,766 post offices in Belgium. The 
gross revenue of the Post Office in the year 1919 amounted to 35,259,264 
francs, and the expenditure to 39,091,906 francs. 

The telegraphs in Belgium carried 18,455,300^ despatches, private and 
official, in the year 1919. In 1919 the total length of public teleginph 
lines was 8,579 miles, and the length of wires 15,160 miles, exclusive of rail- 
ways and canal telegraphs. There were in 1919, 2,295 telegraph offices. 
Receipts in 1919 (telegraphs and telephones), 17,804,000 franca, expenses 
(telegraphs and telephones), 49,617,175 francs. 

In 1919 there were 279 urban telephone systems with 18,465 miles of 
wire ; total number of conversations, 25,493,000 in 1919. 

« 

Money and Credit. 

No gold has been minted since 1882 (save only 5,000,000 francs struck 
in 1914), and no silver 5-franc pieces since 1876. The Germans (1916-18) 
ordered the striking of zinc 5, 10, 25, and 50 centime-pieces, for a total 
amount of 18,280,099 francs. 

1 Including 10,661,200 telegrams sent in the administrations of the railway system. 
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The one bank of emission in Belgium is the National Bank, instituted 
1850, By law of March 20, 1900, its constitution was modified, and its duration 
e/tended to January 1, 1929. Its capital and reserve amounted in 1921 to 
100,175,360 francs. It is the cashier of the State, and is authorised to carry 
on the usual banking operations. Its situation on September 29, 1921, was 
(in thousands of francs): — 


- 

1 

1 



1 

GoM .... 

T 

266,68*2 

j Loans to State 

. i 5,500,000 

Silver .... 

{ 

30,730 

' I Notes in circulation . 

, 1 6,212.237 

Foreign bills 

. 

20 306 

j Treasury bills 

, ' 458,912 

Belgian bills 


407,973 

Private bills 

802, 32i 


There are joint-stock and private banks, also agricultural banks, 
credit unions, and popular banks. 


Money, Weigfhts, and Measures. 

The Franc Par value 25*2214 to £1 sterling 

Belgium belongs to the Latin Monetary Union. 

The weights and measures are those of the metric system. 

* Diplomatic Eepresentatives. 

1. Of Belgium in Great Britain. 

Ambassador. — Baron Moncheur, G.C.V.O. ; appointed October, 1917. 
Goimsellor of Leqation.^VoX Le Tellier. 

Secretaries. — Prince Reginald de Croy, O.B.K., and Robert van de 
Kerchove d’Hallebast. 

Military A ttacb^. — Qol. R. Maton, C. B. , C.V.O. 

Air Attar lU. — Lt.-Aviateur Chevalier Willy Coppens, D.S.O., M.C. 
Chancellor. — H ad e 1 in Rot h L 
Cons\d-Q enci'al in London . — E. Pol let. 

2. Of Great Britain in Belgium. 

Ambassador. — The Right Hon. Sir George Graharae, K.C.M.O., K. C.V.O., 
appointed July 20, 1920. 

Counsellor. — Eric Phipps, C.M.G. 

Secretaries. — Hon. T. A. Spring-Rice and A. Holman. 

Commercial Secretaries. — R. F. H. Duke and B. P. Sullivan. 

Military AttaclU. — Brigadier-General Lyon, C M.G., D.S.O. 

There is a Consul-General at Antwerp, and Vice-Consuls at Brussels, 
Bruges, Ghent, Lidgo, and Antwerp. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Belgium 

1. Offical Publications. 

The publications of the Central Statistical Commission and of the various Administra- 
tive Departments : the Interior, Agriculture, Bail ways. Posts and Telegraphs, Instruction, 
Industry and Labour, Ac. 

Fxpo86 de la Situation de Royaume. Brus.sels. 

Bulletin trimestriel de Statistique. Brussels. 

Annuaire Statistique do la Belgique et dn Congo Beige. Annual. Brussels. 

2. Non-Offioial Publications. 

Baedeker's Belgium and Holland, including the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg. 16th ed, 
Leipzig, 1910. 
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(Congo Belge.) 

Constitution and Government. — The Congo Independent state was 
founded in 1885 by Leopold II., King of the Belgians, and the State was placed 
under his sovereignty. ‘ 

The annexation of the State to Belgium was provided for by treaty of 
November 28, 1907, which was approved by the chambers of the Belgian 
Legislature in August and bv the King on October 18, 1908. The Minister 
for the Colonies is appointed by the King, and is a member of the Council of 
Ministers. He is President of the Colonial Council, consisting of 15 members, 
8 of whom are appointed by the King, and 3 chosen by the Senate and 3 by 
the Chamber of Kepresentatives. One of those appointed by the King, and 
one chosen by the Legislative Chambers, retire annually, but may be re- 
appointed. The King is represented in the Colony by a Governor-General, 
assisted by several vice-Governors-General. The budget is presented annually 
to the Chambers, and voted by them ; the financial accounts have to be 
verified by the Court of Accounts. An annual report on the Congo Adminis- 
tration has to be presented to the Chambers along with the budget. 

The Annexation has been recognised by all the Powers. 

Governor -General . — Maurice Lippens (appointed January 25, 1921). 

The precise boundaries of the Congo Colony were defined by the neutrality 
declarations of August, 1885, and December, 1894, and by treaties with 
Germany, Great Britain, IVance, and Portugal. 

The territory is divided into twenty -two administrative districts 
(March 28, 1912): — Lower Congo, Middle Congo, Kwango, Sankuru, Kasai, 
Lake Leopold II., Equator, Lulonga, Bangala, Ubangi, Lower Uele, 
Upper Uele, Ituri, Stanleyville, Aruwimi, Lowa, Kivu, Maniema, Lomami, 
Tanganyika — Moero, Lulua, and Upper Luapula. The last four districts 
form the Province of Katanga, with its capital at Elisabothville ; the first 
five districts form the Province of Congo-Kasai, with Leopoldville as its capital 
the live next districts form the Province of E<]uator, with its capital at 
Coquilliatville, and the remaining eight districts form the Eastern Province, 
with its capital at Stanleyville. The capital of the Colony is Boma ; in 
December 1921 it was announced that Kinshasa w^as to he the capital in the 
future. At the head of each Province there is a vice-governor, and at the 
head of each district a commissioner. Each district is divided into territories 
of which there are 179 in the whole country. In 1920 there were altogether 
more than 225 posts and stations %at which 2,038 European officials were 
employed. 

The districts of Ruanda and Urundi {formerly in German East Africa) 
have been ceded to Belgium as mandatory of the League of Nations. Area 
about 19,000 square miles. Ruanda is populated by two races — the Wa-tusi 
and the Wa-hutu. Both districts are rich in cattle. In order to obtain a 
practicable route for a railway which shall join the Tanganyika Territory to 
Uganda, the eastern strip of the Prorince of Ruanda and a small part of 
Urundi are transferred to Great Britain. The projected line will form a link 
on the Capo to Cairo railway. 

Area and Population. — The area of the Colony is estimated at 909,664 
square miles, with a population of Bantu origin officially estimated at 
11 millions. The European population in January, 1921, numbered 8,221. 
Of these, 4,721 were Belgians, 979 English, 293 Americans, 647 Portuguese, 
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35 Italians, 47 Russians, 69 Swedish, 209 French, 230 Dutch, 85 Swiss, 
319 Greeks, 32 Luxem burgers, 33 Danish, 14 Norwegians and 20 Spaniards. 

The native languages comprise many dialects, every tribe having its own. 
Kiswaliili is the language spoken by the natives who have been under Arab 
influence. Bangala is the commercial language on the Upper Congo ; 
Fiote is used on the Lower Congo. 

• 

Religion and Instruction,— The religion of the natives consists of 
a gross fetichism, but mission work is actively carried on. There are 149 
mission stations, with 1,150 missionaries, of whom 650 are Catholic and 
500 Protestant. In education they co-operate with the Government, which 
has formed colonies where children are collected and taught. Several 
educational bodies direct under control of the Government establishments 
for general and professional training, especially at Boma, Leopoldville, 
Lusambo, Kabinda, Stanleyville, Buta and Elisabethville. In 1920 the 
Government grant for education to the missionaries amounted to 887,100 
francs, while the total expenditure on education was 1,297,880 francs. 

Justice. — There are 7 courts of first instance, 15 county courts, and 
2 courts of appeal (one at Boma and the other at Elisabethville). In 
all these courts, the function of magistrate is exercised by doctors in the law. 
In the lower courts only, and moreover occasionally, the doctors in tlte law 
acting as judges, may bo replaced by a district oflicial. Every administrator 
of a territory is invested with judicial poweis comparable to those of a 
justice of the peace. 


Finance. — Estimates of revenue and expenditure for five years in pounds 
sterling : — 


- 

1918 

1919 

1920 j 

1921 

1922 



£ 


£ 

£ 

Revenue 

1,692,180 i 

J 1,953,534 

2,227,466 | 

2,700,425 1 

2 810,530 

Expenditure . 

1,974,219 j 

2,081,955 

2,422,154 

3,304,422 

8,549,658 


For 1921 the receii)ts and expenditure were estimated as follows : — 


Receipts 

Francs 

Expenditure 

Francs 

Customs . . : . . 

Direct taxes .... 
Taxes on ivory 

Mines 

Agricultural leceipts 

17,523,081 

17,500,000 

1,800,000 

16,292,400 

656,000 

Administration 

Public debt .... 

Army 

Navy 

Religion and Education . 

43,515,619 

7,455,070 

13,711,720 

1,430,008 

1,729,680 

Total (including all items) 

67,510,635 

(2,700,4S5i.) 

Total (including all items) 

82,610,625 

(3,304,42U.) 


Debt 1919, 349,847,446 francs. 

Defence- — The Colony possesses a force of native troops amounting 
to about 15,000 men. They are all infantry and are organised in 30 inde- 
pendent companies. The force is recruited by voluntary enlistment. The 
officers and non-commissioned officers (365) are Europeans, for the most 
part Belgians. The term of service is seven years, and the recruits are 
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trained in four camps of instruction before being drafted to their com- 
panies. The Territorial police number about 6,000 men. 

Production. — The chief products in the order of their importance are 
rubber, palm-nuts and palm-oil, white copal and cocoa. Ivory is also abundant. 
Coffee grows freely, and the cultivation of cocoa is successful. Rice, cotton, 
and tobacco arc grown in a great number of the native villages. Planta- 
tions of rubber, cacao, and coffee have been established by the Government 
and by private enterprise. Cattle thrive satisfactorily in all districts where 
there is no tsetse fly, notably in the highlands of Katanga and Kivu. 
Mining flourishes, the chief minerals being gold-, diamonds, and copper. Other 
minerals are known to exist — coal, iron, tin and manganese — but as 
yet these have not been obtained in paying quantities. The gold mines 
in 1920 employed 7,882 natives; the output was 3,324 kilos. The most 
important mines in the Congo arc the copper mines near Kambove, operated 
by the Union Mini^re. The total output in 1920 was 18,924 tons of copper. 
The exportation of diamonds in 1920 amounted to 274,103 carats. 

Commerce and Shipping. — The value of the commerce for five years 
was as follows : — 



Imports 

Exports 

Years 

Special 

General 1 

1 

Special 

General 


£ % 

£ 

£ 

Jg 

191G 

2,150,633 

2,749,591 

5,197,264 

5,897,708 

1017 

1,412,054 

1,793,555 

6,573,103 

7,397,926 

1918 

1,504,190 

2,014,301 

4,478,754 1 

4,034,461 

1919 

3,427,240 

3,679,885 

8,165,8 0 1 

9,135,652 

1920 

9,501,390 

— 

12,609,820 ! 

1 ■“ 


The chief imports for 191S and 1919 and exports for 1920 were ; — 



lrni)orts 


Exports 


1919 

1918 


1920 

Arms, ammunition, 
Ac. 

Francs 

Francs 

Rubber . 

Kilogs. 

1,121,679 

Francs 

5.396,397 

835,227 

16,113 

Ivory 

330,118 

35,860,093 

Steamers and ships 

256,871 

1,027,326 

Palm-nuts 

39,457,261 

58,988,605 

Machinery 

12,664,749 

892,021 

Palm-oil . 

7,624,111 

18,611,341 

Wines, spirits, beer 

4,628,500 

12,563,059 

16,868,789 

1 2,608,049 

Copal 

13,249,514 

40,305,021 

Provisions 

Cottons . 

1,421,670 
' 10,223,131 

Gold, crude . 
Copper, ore and 
crude . 

3,324 

24,222,556 

24,088,430 

82,350,687 


Of the special imports (1919) the value of 33,082,548 francs came from 
Great Britain, 1,881,869 francs from IJrance, 2,597,138 francs from Angola, 
7,691,134 francs from Rhodesia, 13,246,061 francs from the Union of South 
Africa, 16,756,038 francs from the United States. Of the special exports 
37,857,676 kilos, valued at 90,225,476 francs went to Great Britain ; 761,2 5 
kilos, valued at 1,325,028 francs, to the United States : 7,047,446 kilos., 
valued at 10,317,296 francs, to France ; 2,598,668 kilos, valued at 9,903,331 
francs, to Rhodesia, and 3,548,676 kilos, valued at 4,062,345 francs, to 
Angola. 
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According to the Board of Trade Returns the imports into the United 
Kingdom from the Belgian Congo in 1921 amounted to the value of 
712,887^ ; and the exports of British produce and manufactures to tlie 
Belgian Congo to 501,141/. 

At the port of Borna in 1920 of sea going vessels there entered 53 of 
160,374 tons, and cleared 38 vessels of 109,492 tons. The other two ports 
are Banana and Matadi. In the coaeting trade there entered 114 vessels of 
10,549 tons, and cleared 113 vessels of 10,523 tons. 

The administration possesses 17 steamers on the Lower Congo, and 46 on 
the Upper Congo. There are also about 51 private steamers on the Upper 
Congo. 

Internal Communications.— The Congo is navigable for 93 miles 
from its mouth to Matadi, and on this section 15 steamers belonging 
to the State ply. Above this, for over 200 miles, are numerous rapids, 
which render the river unnavigable as far as Stanley Pool (Leopoldville), 
Above the Pool there are about 1,068 miles of navigable water, as far as 
Stanley Falls, while several of the great tributaries are navigable over a 
considerable extent of their course. Above the Stanley Falls the Congo is 
called Lualaba and is navigable for 585 miles, from Ponthierville to Kindu 
and from Kongolo to Bukama (Katanga). 

There are 5,609 miles of road partly suitable for motors. , The 
total length of railways on January 1, 1921, was 2,663 miles Principal 
lines ; — The Matadi* L(jopoldville line, 248 miles ; the Mayumbe railway 
(Boma to Tshela), 90 miles; the Stanleyville- Ponthierville line. 78 miles; 
the Kindu- Kongolo line, 220 miles ; the Kabalo- Albertville line, 170 miles ; 
the Bukama to the Rhodesian frontier vid Elisabethville, 451 miles ; the 
Katanga branch line to Lubumbashi, 1 mile ; to Mikola, 9 miles. Two 
sections of the Cape-to-Cairo railway are included in the system. The 
distance from Elizabeth ville, Katanga, on the Cape-to-Cairo Railway, to 
Cape Town is about 2,300 miles. 

An important development in 1911 was the construction of a pipe line 
from Matadi to Leopoldville, 246 miles long, for the purpose of transporting 
crude oil for the use of river steamers. It has a diameter of 4 inches, with 
8 pumping stations capable of delivering 50,000 tons of oil at Leopoldville, 
the terminus. The concession is for 50 years, at the expiration of which 
period all the pipe linos, with the material, except the vessels and stores 
of petroleum, will pass into the hands of the Congo Government. 

The length of the Congo-Tanganyika Lake Railway is 169 miles. It was 
completed in March, 1915, and links up the whole of the. Upper Congo with 
the railway from Dar-es-Salaam to Ujiji. 

From Ldopoldville a public tran.sport service on the Upper Congo and 
its tributaries has been organised by the Government and several com- 
panies, 59 steamers and barges being employed for this purpose. 

Transport service of couriers by aviation is established between Kinshasa 
and Stanleyville, and serves the intermediate localities of Kwamouth, 
Lukolela, Bolobo, Gombe, Coquilhatville, Mobeka, Lisala, Bumba and 
Basoko. The service is carried out. three days, and there is a service 
twice a month— after the arrival at Kinshasa of the mail from Europe. 

In 1919 there were 50 posf, telegraph and telephone offices. There are 
in addition 23 special telegraph offices, and there are 24 centres where there 
is a telephone wire. In 1920 in the internal service 1,029,340 letters, papers, 
&c., were transmitted ; and in the external, 1,630,512 were handled. The 
Congo is included in the Postal Union. Telegraph lines connect Banana with 
Coquilhatville, 800 miles ; Boma with Tshela, 86 miles ; Stanleyville and 
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Fontliiervillc, 79 miles ; Kasongo and Uvira(Lake Tanganyika), 265 miles ; 
Kindu and Kongolo, 219 miles ; Kabalo and Lake Tanganyika, 169 miles ; 
ai/d Sakania and Bukaina 448 miles. Total length, 2,085 miles. There are 
at present 15 stations of wireless telegraphy in the Belgian Congo — at Banana, 
Boma, Kinshasa, Coquilhatville, Basankusu, Umangi, Basoko, Stanleyville, 
Kindu, Kongolo, Altiertvilie, Kikondja, Elisabeth villo, Lusambo, Bunia^ and 
Bnta. All these posts communicate wi^i each other. It is hoped to establish 
a direct communication between Brussels and Boma. 

Four banks are in existence: the ‘Banque du Congo Beige,’ and the 
* Banque Commerciale du Congo,’ both with branches in all the commercial 
centres ; the Banco Nacional Ultra- marine, and the Standard Bank. 

According to a Law of October 18, 1908, gold and silver money current in 
Belgium is also current in the Congo. A royal decree can fix the date wlien 
silver money current in the Congo State will not be current in Belgium ; and the 
king may issue money of special alloy which must not be current in Belgium. 
According to this, a royal decree of April 14, 1909, diminished the silver money 
of tlie Congo State. Tlie Paris Conference of March 25, 1920, authorised the 
Belgian Government to strike for use in the Colony pieces of 50 centimes and 
a franc in inferior metal which are not accepted in Belgium and the other 
members of the Latin Union. These coins of special alloy are of 1, 2, 5, 10, 
and 20 centimes. The 1 and 2 centimes are of pure copper, the others are 
alloy of nickel and copper. The alloyed pieces are ])ierced by a circular 
hole. By an arrangement of July 7, 1911, the Banque de Congo Beige is 
authorised to issue notes payable and hearer. The notes arc of the nominal 
value ofofl, 5, 20, 100 and 1,000 francs. 

The Metric System was, introduced by law on August 17, 1910. 

British Consul. — A. J. Wallach (at Boma). 

There is a British Vice-Consul at Elisabethville. 


Books of Beference concerning the Belgian Congo. 

1. Official. 

Anglo-Congolese Convention of May 12, 1894. and May 9, 1906. 

The Bulletin Offlciel du Congo Beige succeeds from Nov. 15, 1908, the Bulletin Officiol 
de I'Etat Independant. Brussels. 

Bulletin Agiicole du Congo Beige. 

Renseigneineuts de I’Office Colonial. 

Bulletin Administratif ct Commercial, published fortnightly at Boma. 

Journal Administratif du Vice-Gouverneraent General du Katanga, published fort- 
nightly at Klizabethville. 

Convention between Her Ma.iesty and the King of the Belgians in the name of the 
InternationalAssociation of the Congo. London, 1885.-- Correspondence witii Her Majesty's 
Ambassador at Berlin respecting West African Conference. London, 1885. —Fran co- 
Congolese Convention of August 14, 1894. — General Act of the Conference held at Brussels 
in 1890 — Protocols and General Act of the West African Conference. London, 1885. — 
L’Btat Ind^pendant du Congo. Documents surle Pays et ses HabiLints. Brussels. 

Correspondence, and Report from His Majesty’s Consul at Boma, respecting the 
administration of the Independent State of the Congo. London, various Blue-Books. 

A Manual of the Belgian Congo. Issued by the Geographical Section of the Naval In- 
telligence Division Naval Staff. London, 1920. 


2. Unofficial. 

Anion (G. R.), and Bamhaupt (G.X Kongostaat und Kongo Reform. Munich, 1911. 
Bauw (A. de), Le Katanga. Brussels, 1920. 

Blanchard (G.), Formation et Constitution Politique de I’Etat Independant du Congo. 
Paris, 1899. 

Boulder (D. C.), The Congo State. London, 1808. 

Bourne (H. R. F.), Civilization in Congoland. London, 1908. 
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J5ttcW«r(M.), I>or Kongoataat Leopolds 11. 2vols. Zurich, 1913. 

Burdo (A.), Les Beiges dans I'Afrique centrale. 6 vols. Brussels. 1891. 

Castelein (A.), L’^ltat du Congo, ses origiues, scs droits, ses devoirs, le r^quisitgiro 
de scs accusateurs. Brussels, 1907. 

Cattier (F.), Droit eb Administration de I’Etat Ind6pendant du Congo. Brussels, 1898. 
— ^itude sur la situation do I’Etat Independant du Congo. Brussels, 1900. 

Dencamps (Baron B.), L’Afrique Nouvelle. Bru.ssels, 1903. Also English Translation. 
London, 1903. 

Dubreueq (R.), A travers le Congo BelgOu Brussels, 1909. 

Durand (E.) and (H.), Sylloge Florae Congolana^. Brussels, 1909. 

Fallon (F.), L’Agriculture au Congo Beige. London, 1918. 

Geerinekx (.ios.'), Guide Commercial du Congo beige, 2iid cd. Brussels, 1921. 

Oqffart (F.) et MorU$en (O.), Le Congo : G6ographie physique, politique et 6couomique. 
BrusseLs, 1908. 

Qohr (A.), De I’Organiaation judiciaire et de la competence en mati^re civile et oom- 
merci.'ile au Congo. Li^Jge, 1910. 

6fo^n(A.), Les pScheries et lea Poissons du Congo. Brussels, 1909. 
lialewyck (M.), La Charte Colonialo, 3 vols. Brussels, 1910—1919. 
jffarm (J. II.), Dawn in Darkest Africa. London, 1912. 

Hutfrfau (A.), Documents Ethnographiques Congolais. Brussels, 1910. 

Jacfc (Major E. M,), On the Congo Frontier. Travel and Sport. London, 1014. 
Johnston (Sir H. H.), The River Congo. London, 189&. — The Colonisation of Africa. 
2nd ed. London, 1913. 

Keith (A. B.), The Belgian Congo and the Berlin Act. London, 1919. 

Keltie(3. Scott), The Partition of Africa. 2nd Edition. London, 1895. 

31arcosson (T F.), An African Adventure. New York, 1921. 

Morel {R. D.), Affairs of West Africa. London, 1902.— King Leopold's Rule in Africa. 
London, 1904.— Red Rubber, With Introduction by Sir 11. Johnston. London, J906.— 
Great Britain and the Congo London, 1909. 

Ortroy(V. Van), Conventions Internationales concernant I’Afrique. Brussels, 1898. 
Paqve (E. A. J.), Notre Colonic. Etude pratique sur le Congo Beige. Namur, 1910. 
Perier (Gaston-Denys), Moukanda, choix de lectures sur le Congo Beige et quelques 
regions voisines, Brussels, 1914. 

Pierantoni (R.), Le Congr^a de Berlin etl* Etat IndepAidant du Congo. Brussels, 1901. 
Roby (M.), My Adventures in the Congo. London, 1911. 

Simar (V. L.), Bibliographie de Congo de 1895 a 1910. Brussels, 1911. 

Stanley (H. M.), The Congo and the Founding of its Free State. 2 vols. London, 1885. 
—Through the Dark Continent. 2 vols. London, 1878., 

Van Der TAnden (Fr.), Le Congo, les noirs et nous. 1909. 

Vanderkerker (Q.), Les Societ6s Cominerciales nu Congo beige. Brussels, 1920. 
Vandervelde (B.), La Belgique et le Congo. Paris, 1911. 

Walts (H.) Das Konzessionswesen im Belgischen Kongo. 2 vols. Jena, 1917. 

Wauters (A. J.), L Etat Ind6pendant du Congo. Brussels, 1899.— Bibliographie de 
Congo (1880-95). Brussels, 1896,— De Bruxelles A Karema. Brussels, 1901.— Histoire 
Politique du Congo beige. Brussels, 1912. 

Weeks (John), Among the Primitive Bakongo. London, 1914. 

Wiese (K.), Belgisch-Kongo. Berlin, 1910. 

Wildeman (Fj. de), Les Plantes Tropicales do Grande Culture. Brussels, 1902. 
Wildeman (fe. de), et Qentil (L.), Liancs caoutchouti feres de I’Etat Independant du 
Congo. Brussels, 1903. 


BHUTAN. 

A State in the Eastern Himdlayas, between 26® 45' and 28® N. latitude, and 
between 89® and 92® E. longitude, bordered on the north and east by Tibet, 
on the west by the Tibetan district of Cliumbi and by Sikkim, and on the 
south by British India. Extreme length from east to west 190 miles; ex- 
treme breadth 90 miles. Area about 20,000 square miles; population 
estimated at 250,000. 

The original inhabitants of Bhutan, the Tephus, were subjugated about 
two centuries ago by a band of military colonists from Tibet. In 1774 the 
East India Company concluded a treaty with the ruler of Bhutan, but since 
then repeated outrages on British subjects committed by the Bhutan hill men 
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have led from time to time to punitive measures, usually ending in the 
teupporary or permanent annexation of various duars or submontane tracts 
with passes leading to the hills. In November 1864 the eleven western or 
Bengal duars were thus annexed. Under a treaty signed in November, 
1865, the Bhutan Government was granted a subsidy of Rs. 50,000 a year 
on condition of good behaviour. By an amending treaty concluded in 
January, 1910, the British Government 'undertook to exercise no interference 
in the internal administration of Bhutdn. On its part the Bhutanese Govern- 
ment agreed to be guided by the advice of the British Government in regard 
to its external relations. The treaty also provided for the increase of the 
subsidy to Rs. 1,00,000 

The form of Government in Bhutan, which existed from the middle of 
the sixteenth century until 1907, consisted of a dual control by the clergy 
and the laity as represented by Dharma and Deb Rajas. In 1907 the Deb 
Raja, who was also Dharma Raja, resigned his position, and the Tongsa 
Penlop, Sir Ugyen Wangchuk, G.c. l.E., K.O.S.L, was elected as the 
first hereditary Mahaiaja of Bhutan. 

Chief fortresses or castle.s : Punakha, the winter capital, a place of great 
natural strength ; Tasichozong (Tashichodzong), the summer capital, P^iro, 
Angduphorang (Wangdnpotang), Tongsa, Taka, and Biagha. 

The people are nominally Buddhists, but their religious exercises con.sist 
chiefly in the propitiation of evil s])irit8 and the recitation of sentences from 
the Tibetan Scriptures. Tasichozong (Tashichodzong), the chief monastery 
in Bhutan, contains 300 priests. 

Beyond the guards for the defence of the various castles, there is nothing 
like a standing army. ' 

The chief productions are rice, Indian corn, millet, lac, wax, different 
kinds of cloth, musk, ponies, cliowries, and silk. The State is now beginning 
to realise the necessity of encouraging foreign capital for industrial enterprises 
such as mines, tea gardens, and the working of its extensive and valuable 
forests. Muzzle-loading guns and swords of highly- tempered steel are manu- 
factured. 

Trade with India was as follows : — 


1 

1916-17 

1917-18 i 

1918-19 

1919-20 ; 

1920-21 

1 

£> 

: 

£ 

£ 

1 

£ ! 

£ 

Exports to India 

89,000 

129,000 1 

60,000 

22,400 j 

34,900 

Imports from India . j 

70,000 

98,000 ! 

45,000 

76,100 1 

i 

117,300 


Books of Keference concerning Bhutan. 

Accounts relating to the Trade by Land of British and India with Foreign Countries. 
Annual. Calcutta. 

Report on Explorations in Sikkim, BhuUn, and Tibet, 1866-86. Edited by Lieut.-Colonel 
0. Strahan. Dehra Dun, 1889. 

A Collection of Treaties and Engagements, relating to India and neighbouring 
Countries by C. U. Aitchison. Volume II. Part IV. Calcutta. 

Reports of Expeditions through BhutAn in 1906 and 1907. By J C. White. London. 
Sandherg (G.), Bhotan, the Unknown SUt». [A Reprint from the Oaleutia Review.] 
Oalctitta, 189S. 

White (J. C.), Sikhim and BhuUn. London, 1909. 
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BOLIVIA. 

(Republica Boliviana.) 

Constitution and Government 

Thb Constitution of the Republic of •Bolivia (so named in 1825) bears date 
October 28, 1880. By its provisions the executive power is vested in a 
President, elected for a term of four years by direct pojmlar vote, and not 
eligible for re-election ; there is a Congress of two chambers, called the 
Senate and the Chamber of Deputies. The suffrage is possessed by all who 
can read and write. There are 16 Senators (2 f»»r each Department ) elected 
for six years and 70 Deputies ele* ted for four years. Both Senators and 
Deputies are elected by direct vote of the people. Of the Senators one-third 
retire every two years ; of the Deputies one-half retire every two years. 
Senators receive a salary of 760 bolivianos <60/ ) per month during the 
sittings, which, as a rule, last for 60 days, but may be extt^nded to 90 days, 
and Deputies rec.eivf' £3 tor each day they attend. Extraordinary sessions 
may be held for special purposes. Tlicre are a President, two Vice- Fireside nts 
and a ministry, divided into six denartmentvS -of Foreign Relations and 
Worship: Finance. Government and Justice ; Public Works and Industry; 
War and Colonisatoin : and Education and Agriculture • 

Prfsident of the Republic. — Dr. Bautista Saavedra, elected for the term 
1921-25 (73; 705 bolivianos). 

The suj)reme political, administrative, and military authority in each 
department is vested in a prefect. The Republic* is divided into 8 depart- 
ments, 3 territories, 72 provinces, 681 cantons administered res})ectively 
by [)refecta, sub-prefects, and corregidores. Prefects and .sub-pr'fects are 
appointed by the President of the Refuiblic ; corregidores and ah aldes are 
appidnted annually by the prefects of the provinces. The capital of each 
department has its municipal council ; the subdivisions have municipal 
boards, and the still smaller .subdivisions have municipal agents. The 
territories in the north west of the Republic and in the ('haco and Oriente 
are governed by three officials, called delegados »4icionale,>i. 

The following table shows area and population of the different political 
divisions (the capitals of eacli are given in brackets) : — 


Departments and 
Territories 

Area : 
square 
miles 

Census 

1900 

Estimated 

1915 

Per 

square 

n»ile 

191.5 

La Paz (La Pa*) 
Cochabamba (Cocha- 
bamba) . 

Potosi (Potosl) . 
Santa-Crnz (Santa- 
Cruz) 

Chuquisaea (Sucre) . 
Tarija (Tari.fa) . 

Oruro (Oruro) . 

El Bent ( I'rlnidad) 
KlChac.* (Villa Montes) 
Colonial Territories 
(Riberalta) 

40,686 

25,288 

45,031 

144,941 

36,132 

31,667 

20,657 

95.854 

46,561 

27,938 

445,616 

828,163 

325,615 

209.692 

204,484 

102,^87 

86,081 

32,180 

10,000 

726,357 

534,901 

630,748 

341,640 

833,226 

164,704 

140,891 

52,450 

13,085 

61,968 

9'60 

19-33 

7-70 

1*70 

103 

1-68 

5-25 

3 60 

82-5 

3*09 

Total . 

614,165 

1,744,668 

2,889,970 

3*38 


8 A 
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The Indian population in 1900 was 920,864, or 50 ’9 per cent, of the 
wiiolo: the mixed w.as 486,018, or 26*7 per cent.j the white was 231,088, 
or 127 per cent.; the negro, 3,945, or 0*21 per cent.; and the unclassified, 
170,936, or 9*4 per cent. Of the population not under 7 years of age, 664,000 
wore engaged in agriculture ; 399,037 in the industries ; 66,521 in commerce ; 
49,647 "in the liberal professions; 36,285 in domestic service ; 12,626 in 
mining, and 3,106 in artistic professione. The foreign population numbered 
7,425, of whom 2,072 were Peruvian. The admission and settlement of 
immigrants are facilitated under the regulations published in March, 1906. 

The boundary disputes of Bolivia with Brazil and with Chile were settled 
by treaties of November, 1903 and October, 1904. That with Peru was settled 
by direct negotiations between Bolivia and Peru (1911-12); that with 
Paraguay, which has been the subject of. long negotiations, is as yet without 
result. 

The estimated population (1918) of La Paz (the actual seat of Govern- 
ment) is 107,252 ; Cochabamba, 31,014 ; Potosi, 29,795 ; Sucre (the capital), 
29,686 ;Tarija, 11,644 ; Oruro, 31,360 ; Santa Cruz, 25,807 ; Trinidad, 6,096 ; 
Iliberalta, 3,200 ; Villa Monies, 1,000. 

Religion, Instruction, and Justice. 

The Roman Catholic is the recognised religion of the State ; the 
exercise of other forms of worship is permitted. The religions ordeis 
have 17 convents (9 for males and 8 for females) ; the male members 
number about 230, the female 280 ; there are about 567 secular clergy, 
lu 1900 the non-CathoRc population numbered 24,245. The Church 
is under an archbishop (resident in Sucre) and 3 bishops (La Paz, Cocha- 
bamba, and Santa Cruz). The maintenance of the Church costs the State 
121,108 bolivianos a year, 23,820 bolivianos being devoted to the propagation 
of tlie faith among the Indians. By a law of March 19, 1912, all marriages 
must bo celebrated by the civil authorities. 

Primary instruction, free and obligatory, is under the care of the muni- 
cipalities and the State. In 1918 (including industrial, parish, and private 
schools) there were 450 elementary schools with 3,960 teachers and 54,192 
pupils. For secondary instruction there were 21 colleges (14 national), 6 clerical 
institutions, and 5 private lyceosvrith, in all, 180 teachers and 2,598 pupils. 
For superior instruction there are 19 establishments with 78 professors and 
1,291 students. At Sucre and La Paz are the only two universities which 
possess more than one faculty; at both degrees may be obtained in law, 
medicine, and theology ; at La Paz there is also a faculty of commerce. In 
some depart»iiental capitals are schools of commerce, ; at La Paz the national 
conservatory, the school of ap])lied arts, the military college, and the school 
.of war for officers, the latter founded in 1917 ; at Cochabamba the school ot 
arts and offices and another of commerce and of surveying land ; at Potosi 
the institute of langmiges ; at Oruro the national school of mining and 
engineering. At some places are rural schools for natives, ami a normal college 
for training teacliers of Indians at La Paz, and the superior normal institute 
for teachers iu secondary schools. There is a normal school for training 
teachers generally at Sucre, and had 157 students iu 1915. In all depart- 
mental capitals there are public libraries ; at La Paz there is a museum, 
and at La Paz, Oruro and Potosi are mineralo^ical museums. The State 
spent 3,020,672 bolivianos in 1918 for educational jmrposes. 

The judicial power resides in the Supreme Court, in superior district courts, 
and in the courts of local justices. The Supreme Court sitting in the Capital 
of the Republic has 7 judges ; the district courts (one in each department 
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except El Beni, which has a ‘Inez superior ’) have each 6 judges ; local 
tribunals have judges of party, of instruction and parish alcaldels. Public 
justice is directed by an Attorney-General and by district and local attorneys. 
The administration of justice is free. 

Finance. 

The revenue of Bolivia is derived mainly from customs duties, spirit 
duties, tin, silver, gold, woUram, antimony and other minerals, rubber 
export, patents, and stamps. From Jan, 1, 1912, onward, a tax of 8 per 
cent, is imposed on the liquidated profits of all mineral enterprises the gross 
value of whose ‘production and exportation’ exceeds 8,000/. yearly. The 
chief branches of expenditure are finance, war, and public works. The 
ordinary revenue and expenditure for 6 years (budget estimates) were as 




- 

j Revenue 

Expenditure 

j 

Revenue 

Expenditure 


£ 

£ 

1 

£ 

£ 

1915 

1,358,864 

1,716,315 

1 1919 

2,506,301 

3,077,748 

1916 i 

1,282,760 

1,805,867 

1 1920 

3,957,638 

4,280,887 

1918 

1 2,606,95') 

1 2,891,620 

' 1921 

— 

3,751,0^6 


The public debt of Bolivia on September 30, 1921, amounted to 68,615,502 
bolivianos, of which 9,749,467 bolivianos were external debt, 33,721,221 
bolivianos internal debt, and 25,144,812 bolivianoj floating debt. 

Defence. 

The territory of tho Republic is divided into 3 military districts, the 
Northern, the Central, and the Southern, and 3 ‘ military commands ' formed 
of the departments Santa Cruz, K1 Beni, Tarija, and the Territories. 

The law of December 15, 1915, provides for a permanent force of 3,577 men. 
Military service is compiilsoiy for all males from the 19th to the 50tli year. 
Tho army is a militia, with a total service in the first line of 6 years, of 
which about 1 year is spent in tho ranks. For the next 6 years (from the 
ago of 25 to 30) the Bolivian soldier belongs to the ‘ordinary reserve.* 
After this the men pass to tho ‘extraordinary reserve’ for 10 years, and 
finally complete their service by 10 years in the Territorial Guard. 

The permanent army consists of 4 infantry regiments, two of 500 men 
each, and two of 800 men ; a cavalry regiment 500 strong ; a mountain 
artillery regiment of 300 men ; a field artillery regiment of tho same strength 
one with 4 batteries of the Schneider- Canet system ; making a total of 4,187, 
including officers, officials and men. 

In addition to the above troops there are small bodies of infantry of from 
XOO to 200 men (called columnas) at tho chief towns of departments, which 
can be expanded to battalions, if necessary. There also exist other units, 
for garrisoning the North, the North West, the South West, and the East, 
consisting of 300 men each. , 

The infantry armament is the Mauser (Bolivian Model) rifle of 1898. 

Production and Industry. 

The extensive and undeveloped region of Bolivia lying ejist of the Andes 
comprises about three-quarters of the entire area. It is estimated that 
about 4,940,000 acres are under cultivation, but agriculture is in a backward 
condition. Irrigation by means of artesian wells is being attempted in some 

3 * *> 
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regions. Wheat, maize, barley, beans, potatoes, are producd mostly for 
lineal consumyition, and cofl'ee, coca, quiua, kc., arc exported to Chile and 
Argentina. Cocoa and cotfee are grown on the slopes of La Paz and 
Cochabamba ; cotfee and other products are grown in LI Beni and Santa 
Cruz. Rubber is produced on 40,6*2,000 acres in the National Territories, 
and in the Departments of El Beni and Santa Cruz, and parts of La Paz and 
Cochabamba. Bolivia ranks as the second rubber-exporting country of South 
America, coining next to Brazil. The quantity exported in 1918 was 4,287 
metric tons. The public lands of the State have an aiea of about 245,000 
square miles, of which 104,000 square miles are reserved for special colonisation. 

The mineral wealth of Bolivia includes silver, copper, tiu, lead, zinc, anti- 
mony, bismuth, wolfram, gold, and borate of lime. Bolivia produces one 
quarter of the total tin output of the world, standing next to the Malay 
Peninsula in the production of this metal. Large deposits of common salt 
are found near Lake Poopd and in the South of Bolivia. In 1911 large 
tracts of land were taken up for the pro«luction of f)en’oleum, especially 
near Calacoto, on the Arica-La Paz railway. In the CHSt of the Republic 
there is said to he a part of an immense oilheld, stretching from near the 
Orinoco to the Argentine Republic. 

Commerce. 

tiolivia having no seaport, imports and exports pass chiefly through 
Arica, Mollerulo, Antofagasta, and the river-})orts of Suarez on the Paraguay, 
Montes on the Itenez, Villa Bella on the Madeira, and BahUi or Cobija on 
the Upper Acre. The Argentiuo route through Salta is now little used ; 
the route now runs from £a Quiraca, traversing the province lujuy to Tucu- 
man and Rosario. The chiet imports are provisions, hardware, wines, and 
spirits, «;ottoii, woollen, linen and silk goods, and ready-made clothes. The 
chief exports are silver, tin, and rubber. There is scarcely any food export. 
The value of imports and exports for five years are given as follows (12*5 
bolivianos = H ) :— 


- 

1015 

1916 

1917 

1913 

1910 

Imports 

Exports 

£ 

1,805,065 

7,610,828 

£ 

2,487,8.57 

8,118,684 

£ 

2,678,466 

12,619,844 

£ 

2,723,744 

14,211,116 

£ 

4,824,671 

11,225,709 


The values of imports (ilutiable and liuty-free) are determined according 
to the appraisement in force ; those of exports, by declara ions of the 
exporters, based on ciirnmt prices at the place and time. Customs receipts 
in 1918 : 16,151,025 bolivianos. 

Of the exports the United Kingdom took 49 per cent, in 1919, the 
United States 41 per cent , ami the remaining 10 per cent, w^as distributed b(fc- 
tween France, Chile, and other countries. The United Kingdom look 70 
per cent, of the tin exports. 

Total trade between U. K. and Boliyia (Board of Trade figures) for 5 years:-— 


- 

1 1917 1 

i 

1918 

1 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Imports from Bolivia to U.K. 
Exports to Bolivia from U.K. . 

£ 

2,382,749 

461,264 

3,596,887 ! 
882,039 1 

£ 

3,442,491 

550,665 

£ 

1,930,979 

747,400 

£ 

8fi6,144 

489,366 
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In July, 1912, a Commercial Treaty was ratified* between Great Britain 
and Bolivia. (Signed August, 1911.) 

Communications. 

In 1921 the total length of line open in Bolivia was 1,401 miles, 
including the new line, opened in July, 1917, from Ornro to Cochabamba. 
Under construction 256 miles. The principal line is the Antofagasta 
and Bolivian Railway, from Antofagasta, on the Pacific coast, to Ollague, 
thence to Oruro, thence to Viacha, thence to La Paz (735 miles). Under 
the Bolivian-Chilian treaty of October 24, 1904, the Arica-La Paz line 
(271 miles, of which 143 miles are in Bolivia) was built from La Paz via 
Lluta with Taregra and to Corocor *. The Bolivian section was handed over 
to the government of Bolivia on May 3, 1913. The Pan-American Railroad 
follows the shore line of Lake Titicaca from Guaquito Viacha, and thence 
to the Argentine border by way of Uyiini, Tupiza, and La Quiaca, a total 
distance in Bolivia of 529 miles, of which 361 are already in operation. 

Traffic on Lake Titicaca and on the Bolivian rivers is carried on by 
steamers, which belong to private owners. 

There are about 2,304 miles of cart roads connecting the more important 
towns. ^ 

In Bolivia there were 427 post offices in 1919, number of pieces of mail 
handled, 6,649,967. The postal expenses amounted to 595,942 and the 
receipts to 280,593 bolivianos. 

There are about 4,000 miles of telegraph lines. All the departmental 
capitals are connected by telegraph. There is felegraphic communication 
with foreign countries by the lines of the Central and South American 
Telegraph Company ; the Southern railway telegraph lines of Peru ; the 
West Coast of America Telegraph Company; and also by way of Tupiza 
and Buenos Aires. Wireless telegraphic stations are being erected at La 
Paz, Villa Bella, Cobija, TrinidaH Santa Cruz, Puerto Suarez, Guayaramerin, 
Cachnela Esperanza. Cost of administration, 803,678 bolivianos; receipts, 
363,585. 

On January 1, 1916, Bolivia had 21,747 telephones. 


Money, Weig'hts, and Measures. 

The net earnings of the Banco de la Nacion (State bank) in 1919 were 
2,944,749 bolivianos. After its fusion with the Industrial Bank, the capital 
of the National Bank is 17,631,225 bolivianos. 

On September 14, 1906, a monetary law was passed providing for the 
adoption of a gold standard. The unit of account is the gold peso of 
one-fifth bf a pound sterling weighing 1*5976 grams, *91 d fine, thus contain- 
ing 1*464466 grams of fine gold. There are two gold coins struck, 
British and Peruvian pounds and half pounds ; there is no Bolivian gold 
yet in circulation.* Silver coins, *900 fine, are pieces of 50 and 20 centavos. 
Nickel coins, pieces of 10 and 5 centavos. Gold is legal tender to any 
amount and English and Peruvian gold coins of corresponding value have 
legal currency, the rate of exchange being fixed at 12*5 bolivianos = IL 
Silver is legal tender up to 10 pesos, and nickel np to 1 peso. Silver and 
nickel coins are being minted. In 1909 silver coin to the value of 1,000,000 
bolivianos (50 and 20 centavo pieces) were coined for Bolivia at Birmingham. 
There are also paper notes of 6, 10, 20, 50 and 100 Bolivianos. By a new 
law the banknote issue is confided to the’Banco de la Nacion BoliVlana. 
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The bank named is hy tlie same law authorised to raise its capital to 
4JD00,000Z, and may issue notes up to 150 per cent, of its capital. 30 per 
cent, of the note issue must be covered in golO, and, after 1918, the per- 
centage is to rise 2 })er cent, annually u}) to 50 per cent. On December 31, 
1919, the notes in circulation of all the banks were to the value of 26,942,094 
bolivianos, the gold reserve against this being 607 [jer cent, of the total. 

The metric system of weights and measures is used by the administration 
and prescribed by law, but the old Spanish system is also employed. The 
quintal is equal to 101 J lbs. 

Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of Bolivia in Great Britain. 

Envoy Extraordinarv and Minister Plenipotentiary , — Vacant (March 

1922). 

Charge d' Affaires . — Mamerto Urriolagoitia. 

Attaches. — Patino and Juan Ramon Rivero. 


2. Of Great Britain in Bolivia. 

Envoy and Minister. — W. E, O’Reilly. 

There are Consular representatives at La Paz, Oruro, Sucre, Santa Cruz, 
Uyuni, Cochabamba, Concepcion dc Velasco, and Potosi. 

t 

Statistical and other Books of Eeference concerning Bolivia. 

1. Official Publications. 

Anuario Geogrflflco y Estadistico do la Republica de Bolivia. Annual. La Paz. 

The official puhlications are chit;fly those of tho Departments of Finance and Industry, 
of Foreign Adairs, of Immigration and Statistics; the commission for the delimitation of 
the boundary towards Brazil. 

Constituciou Politica de la Repiiblica de Bolivia. La Paz, 1902. 

Bolivia. International Bureau of the American Republics. Washington, 1904. 
Brazil and Bolivia. Treaty for the Exchange of Territories and other Complications. 
Signed November 17, 1903. New' York, 1904. 

Memorandum regarding Tacna and Arica presented to the League of Nations. 
London, 1920. 


2. Non-Official Publications. 

Baldiviaii. M.), Tacna, Arica y Cobija. Paginns histdricas. La Paz, 1919. 

Ballivian (Adolfo), Bolivia : Her Resources and her Future (Text in English and 
French.) London, 1920 

Balliuian (Manuel V.)and Id (Eduardo), Diccionario Geografleo de la RepUblica 
da Bolivia. La Paz, 1890. — B. and Zareo(3.), Moiiografias de la Industria Miners. I. Oro^ 
II. Plata: III. Estaflo. La Paz, 1899-i900. — B. and Pinilla (C. K.), Divisidu Politica de 
la Kepdblica. La Paz, 1914. 

JStonco (K.), Diccionario Geografleo de la Repiiblica de Bolivia. Jvols. La Paz, 1901. 
In progress. 

Blanco (P. A.), Diccionario geografleo del Departamento de Oruro. La Paz, 1904.— 
Monografia dc la Iiidustria Minera en Bolivia. La Paz, 1910. 

Boletm de las Sociedades Geografleas de La Paz, Suci'e, Santa Cruz, Potosi, 1908-1915. 

Bonelliilt. U. de). Travels in Bolivia. 2 vols. London, 1854. 

Brabant (W viii), La Bolivia. Paris, 1913. 

Carrasco (Josd), Bolivia’s Ca.se for the League of Nations. London, 1921. 

Conway (Sir M.), The Bolivian Andes. London, 1901. 

Crespo Luis S.), Geografla de Bolivia. La Paz, 1905.— Quia del vlajero en Bolivia. La 
Pax, 1908. 
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lyOrhigny (A.), Voyages dans TAm^rique M6ri(Uonale. 9 TOls. Paris, 1835-47. 

Heredia (Rosendo y Grcgono), Qnla general do Bolivia. Comercial, industrial geo* 
gTji0ca y adininistrativa. La Paz, 1918 • 

Keane [A. H.), Central and South America. In Stanford’s Compendium of Geography 
and Travel. Second edition. London, 1909. 

(Edward D.), Up the Amazon and Madeira Rivers, through Bolivia and Peru. 
London, 1879. 

Matzenauer (C.), Bolivia in histoiischer, geogr. und cultureller Hinsicht. Vienna, 1897. 
JMolinos (Jaime), Bolivia. Bueno.s Airc.f, 1917. 

Nino (Fr. B do), Gnia del Chaco Boliviano. La Paz, 1913. 

Parker {W, B.), Bolivians of To-day. New York, 1920. 

Paz SoldanlM. P.), Narracion de guerra de Chile contra Peril y Bolivia. La Paz. 1884. 
J?«id(W. A.), Bolivia The Heart ofii Continent. Washington, 1916. 

Saavedra (B.), El Litigio Pern-Boliviano. La Paz, 1903 

Schurr: (W. L.), Bolivia : A Commercial and Indu.strial ITandhook. Washington, 1921. 
/Snare* (Col. Pedro), Notes on Bolivia. London, 1902. 

Vacano und MattiSy Bolivien in Wort und Bild. Beilin, 1906. 

Veatch (A. C.), Quito to Bogota. New York, 1917. 

Walle (Paul), Bolivia. London, 1914.— La Bolivie et ses Mines. Pari.s, 1913. 

Wright (Mrs R ), Bolivia. Philadelphia, 1907. 


BRAZIL. 

(Estados Unidos do Brazil.) 

Constitution and Government. 

Brazil vraa discovered on April 21, 1500, by the Portuguese, Admiral Pedro 
Alvaves Cabral, and thus became a Portuguese settlement. On the French 
invasion of Portugal, in 1807, the Portuguese Royal family fled to Brazil ; on 
December 16, 1815, the colony was declared ‘alfingdom.* The Portuguese 
Court having returned to Europe in 1821, a national congress assembled 
at Rio de Janeiro, and on May 13, 1822, Dom Pedro, eldest surviving son of 
King JoSLo VI. of Portugal, was chosen ‘Perpetual Defender’ of Brazil. 
He proclaimed the independence of the country on September 7, 1822, and 
was cho.sen * Constitutional Emperor and Perpetual Defender ’ on October 12 
following. In 1831 he abdicated the crown in favour of his only son, 
Dom Pedro II. (born 1825, died 1891), who rrigned as Emperor until 
November 15, 1889, when by a revolution he was dethroned, and he and 
his family exiled, and Brazil declared a Republic under the title of the 
United States of Brazil. The decree of banishment against the ex-Imperial 
family was repealed on August 6, 1920. 

According to the constitution adopted by the National Congress on 
February 24, 1891, the Brazilian nation is constituted as the United States of 
Brazil. At present the Union consists of twenty States, one National 
Territory (purchased in 1902), and one Federal District. Each of the old 
Provinces forms a State, administered at its own expense without inter- 
ference from the Federal Government save for defence, for the maintenance 
of order, and for the execution of the Federal laws. Fiscal arrangements 
*in such matters as import duties, stamps, rates of postage, and bank-note 
circulation belong to the Union ; but export duties are the property of the 
various States. 

The legislative authority is exerciled by the National Congress with the 
sanction of the President of the Republic. Congress consists of the Chamber 
of Deputies and the Senate. It meets annually on the Srd of May, without 
being convoked, unless another day be fixed by law, and sits four months, but 
may be prorogued or convoked extraordinarily No member of Congress, after 
his election, can contract with theexecutivepoweror accept any commission or 
paid office, except such as are diplomatic or military or imposed by law. If, 
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in ordinary circumstances, the acceptance of diplomatic or military office 
wuld cause the loss of the legislative services of a member, the permission 
of the Chamber is required. Nor can any member of Congress take part in 
the administration of any company which receives a subsidy from the 
Federal Government. Deputies and Senators are’ paid, and neither can 
be Ministers of State, and retain at the same time their seats in Congress. 
Deputies must have been Brazilian citizens for four years. Senators must 
be over thirty-five years of age and must have been citizens for six years. 

The Chamber of Deputies consists of 212 members elected for three years 
by direct vote (providing for the representation of the minority), in a pro- 
portion not greater than one to every 70,000 of population as shown by a 
decennial census, but so that no State will have less than four repre- 
sentatives. It has the initiative in legislation relating to taxation, and in 
proceedings against the President of the Republic and Secretaries of State. 

Senators, 63 in number, are chosen by direct vote, three for each State, 
and for the Federal district, for nine years, and the Senate is renewed to the 
extent of one-third every three years. The Vice-President of the Republic is 
President of the Senate. 

The executive authority is exercised by the President of the Republic. 
He must be a native of Brazil, over thirty-five years of age. His term of 
office is four years, and he is not eligible for the succeeding term. The 
President and the Vice-President are elected by the people directly, by an 
absolute majority of votes. The election is held on the 1st of March in 
the last year of each presidential period in accordance with forms prescribed 
by law. No candidate must be related by blood or marriage, in the first or 
second degree, to the actual president or vice-president, or to either who has 
ceased to be so within six months. 

The President appoints and dismisses ministers, is in supreme com- 
mand of the army and navy, and. within certain limits, has the power 
to declare war and make peace. He (with the consent of Congress) ap- 
points the members of the Supreme Federal Tribunal and the diplomatic 
ministers. No minister can appear in Congress, but must communicate by 
letter, or in conference with commissions of the Chambers. Ministers are not 
responsible to Congress or the Courts for advice given to the President of the 
Republic. 

The franchise extends to all citizens not under twenty-one years of age, 
duly enrolled, except beggars, ‘illiterates,’ soldiers actually serving, and 
members of monastic orders, &c., under vows of obedience. 

President of the Republic, — Dr. Epitacio da Silva Pess6a, born in 1865, 
elected April 13, 1919. Term of office expires November 16, 1922. 

President Elect (1922-26). — Arturo Bernardos. 

There are 7 Secretaries of State at the head of the following Departments : — 
1. Finance, 2. Justice, Interior and Public Instruction, 3. War, 4 . Marine, 
6. Foreign Affairs, 6. Communications and Public Works, 7. Agriculture, 
Industry, and Commerce. 


I. Local Gpternmknt. 

Each State must be organised under the republican form of government, 
and must have its administrative, legislative, and judicial authorities distinct 
and independent. The governors and members of the legislatures must be 
elective ; the magistrates must not be elective nor removable from office save 
by judicial sentence. The Federal executive cannot intervene directly in 
the local government of the States. Each State is governed by its own 
Constitution and laws which must agree with the constitutional principles of 
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the Union. In cases of the infringement of the principles of the Federal 
constitution by the constitutions, laws or authorities of aiiy State, ^he 
Federal Government, after due process of Federal law, has the power 
to iuferfere even by force of arms, if necessary. The Federal District 
is administered by a council elected by the citizens of the District, the 
municipal executive authority being exercised by a Prefect appointed for four 
years by the President of the Repul-^ic. In 1912 there were in Brazil 1,233 
municipalities, 705 townships {cidacies)^ 528 villages (villas), and 3,629 
districts. 


Area and Population. 


Following are the census returns of 1900 and the preliminary returns 
of the census held in September, 1920 (capitals of States in brackets) : — 


States 

Area: 


Population 


sq. miles 

1900 

(Census) 

1920 

(Census) 

Per sq. milt 
1920 

Alagoas (Maceid) 

22.577 

649,273 

990,278 

43*8 

Amazonas (Mangos) . 

731,363 

249,756 

499,448 

0*6 

Bahia (San Salvatlor) 

164,601 

2,117,956 

3,372,901 

20*4 

Ceara ( Fortaleza) 

40,241 

849,127 

1,436,309 

^5-6 

Espirito Santo (Victoria) . 

17,308 

209,783 

479,188 

21*9 

Goyaz (Goyaz) . 

288,462 

255,284 

628,879 

1*8 

Maranliao (St. Luiz). 

177,515 

499,308 

853,050 

4 0 

Matto Grosso (CuyalVi) 
Minas Geraes (Bello Hori- 

532,210 

118,625 

274,138 

0*6 

zonte) .... 

221,894 

3,594,471 

6,788,837 

26*5 

Para (Belem) . 

443,789 

445,356 

992,290 

2*2 

Parahyba (Parahyba) 

28,846 

490,784 

785,344 

27-2 

Parana (Ciirytiba) . 

93,269 

327,136 

674,113 

7*2 

Pernambuco (Recife) 

49,560 

1,178,150 

1,975,441 , 

39*8 

Piauh^ (Therezina) . 

116,494 

334,328 

548,250 

4*7 

Rio do Janeiro (Nictlieroy) 
Rio Grande do Norte 

26,627 

926,035 

1,501,969 

56*4 

(Natal). 

Rio Grande do Sul (Porto 

22,189 

274,317 

552,071 

25*3 

Alegre). 

Santa Cathariiia (Florian- 

91,310 

1,149,070 

2,138,831 

23*4 

1 

opolis) .... 

20,785 

320,289 

633,462 

30*4 

Sao Paulo (S. Paulo) 

112,278 

2,282,279 

4,823,100 

420 

Sergipe (Aracaju) 

15,089 

356,264 

535,094 

35-4 

Federal District 

431 

691,565 

1,157,873 

2,686*6 

Acre Territory . 

58,672 

— 

104,430 

1*7 

Total 

3,275,510 

17,318,556 

30,645,298 

9*3 


In 1900 the population consisted of 8,831,002 males and 8,487,664 females. 
Some 600,000 Indians are to be found in the Amazon area. 

The Acre Territory has an area of 68,672 sq. miles. For this territory 
Brazil paid to Bolivia 2,000,000^. in 1902. In 1909 the Territory petitioned 
to be received into the Brazilian Union as a State. 

In 1913 the population of Rio de Janeiro was estimated at 976,818 ; 
[ 1 , 167,873 census 1920); Sao Paulo, 460,000 (504,300 in 1919 ); Bahia, 848 , 130 ^ 
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Pernambuco, 216,484; Belem, .275,167 ; Porto Alegre, 150,843; Manaos, 
80,931; Nictheroy, 86,726; Fortalexa, 70,000 ; Maceio, 68,000 ; Sao Liiiz, 
67i709 ; Parahyba, 32,000. 

The site for the Federal Capital has been selected in the State of Goyaz, 
on a table-land between Pyrenopolis, Santa Luzia, and Formosa. 

The number of immigrants between 1820 and 1920 was 3,647,301. The 
number of immigrants into Brazil in 1920 was 71,206, of whom 33,883 were 
Portuguese; 9,136 Spaniards ; 10,005 Italians; 4,120 Germans. 

A boundary treaty with Colombia was signed on April 24, 1907 ; with 
Peru on September 8, 1909 ; and with Uruguay on May 7, 1913. 

Religion. 

The connection between Church and State has been abolished, and 
absolute equality declared among all forms of religion. The Government 
left to the Church all religious buildings and their properties and income. 
All churches are perfectly free ; religious orders are allowed and are 
prosperous. All but about 100,000 of the population are Catholics. 

There is a Cardinal whose seat is at Rio de Janeiro and who acts as 
an Archbishop, an archbishop at Bahia, one at Rio de Janeiro, one at San 
Paulo, one at ParA, and one at Mariana (Minasb There are 25 suffragan 
bishops. For instruction of the clergy there are 13 seminaries. 

Instruction. 

Education is free but not compulsory, except in several municipalities in 
S. Paulo, which insist on compulsory education {e.g. Ribeirao Preto). The 
Union Government undertakes to provide, in part, for higher or university 
instruction within the Union, but there are institutions of this nature main- 
tained, some by the States, and some by private associations ; while primary 
and training schools are maintained and supervised, either by the States or 
by the municipalities. There is one university in Brazil, the University 
of Rio de Janeiro, founded on September 7, 1920 ; and there are 25 faculties 
which confer degrees. In Rio do Janeiro are also the military college, the 
preparatory school of tactics, and the naval school. In Porto Alegre and 
Barbacena there are also preparatory military colleges. At the Capital are 
maintained by the Federal Government a school for the blind and another for 
the deaf and dumb. The Federal Government maintains also a School of Arts 
and aNational Institute of Music in theCapital, there being similar academies 
of music in the States of Maranh^o, Para, Sao Paulo, and several in the State 
of Rio de Janeiro. In Man^ios, Bahia, and Curitiba there are schools of Fine 
Arts. There are engineering polytechnics at Rio de Janeiro, Sfto Paulo, and 
Porto Alegre, and one mining school at Ouro Preto. There are, besides, 28 
industrial schools, 11 agricultural and 9 commercial institutions for tuition. 
There are faculties of law at Recife, Sio Paulo, Cearfl, Goyaz, ParJ, Bahia, 
Bello Horizonte, Porto Alegre, and Rio de Janeiro (2) ; faculties of medicine 
at Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Curitiba, Bahia, and Porto Alegre ; colleges of 
pharmacy at Ouro Preto, Belem, Juiz de Fora, Porto Ahigre, and Sao Paulo ; 
schools of odontology at Rio de Janeiro, Bello Horizonte, Porto Alegre and 
also attached to the colleges of medicine and pharmacy ; engineering colleges 
at Rio, Ouro Preto, Bahia, Recife, Porto Alegre, and Sao Paulo ; and since 
1916 a school of Economics and I^oiitics (Escola de Altos Estudos) in Rio de 
Janeiro. 

There were in 1914 in the various States, 12,744 primaiy schools with 
700,120 pupils and 20,590 teachers. Of the total number 85 were Federal 
government schools, 6,985 State Government schools, and 2,647 municipal 
schools. There were also 327 secondary schools with 30,258 pupils, and 
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151 professional schools with 19,294 pupils. For teachers* diplomas there 
are 29 colleges. In recent years public instruction has made great progress, 

Brazil has many public libraries. The National Library in Rio contams 
more than 400,000 books and manuscripts. There is also a National 
Museum, an Academy of Fine Art, and a Botanical Garden. 

Justice and Crime. 

• 

There is a supreme Federal court of Justice at Rio de Janeiro ; and 
Federal judges in each State. Justice is administered in the States in 
accordance with State law, by State courts, but in Rio de Janeiro Federal 
Justice is administered. Judges are appointed for life. There are also 
municipal magistrates and justices of the peace, who are elected for four 
years, and whose chief function is to settle cases up to a certain amount. 

A new Civil Code came into force on January 1, 1917. Among the most 
important subjects covered by the code are those referring to legal capacity ; 
the registration of births, marriages, and deaths ; juristic persons and or- 
ganisations ; domicile ; real and personal property ; homestead (a new insti- 
tution in Brazilian law) ; legal acts ; domestic relations ; copyright (which was 
formerly very deficient) ; mortgages ; contracts ; wills and the administra- 
tion of estates. Extensive commentaries are being prepared by eminent 
jurists on this important piece of legislation. 


Finance. 

Revenue and expenditure (gold milreis = 25. M.\ paper milreis =la. id). 
Import duties form the principal source of revenue. 


- 

j Revenue 

Expenditure 


(Gold) 

(Paper) ; 

(Gold) 

(Paper) 


1 & 

£ 1 

£ 

£ 

1917 

7,452,031 

24,505,997 i 

12,302,093 

34,961,351 

1918 

11,502,190 

25,399,720 1 

9,079,702 

30,240,485 

1919 

9,000,789 

20,776,800 1 

4,200,712 

' 34,209,933 

1920 t 

13,272,549 

34,283,880 

8,041,309 

39,971,905 

19211^5 19221 

11,475,503 1 

41,314,006 j 

8,614,000 

47,442,006 


1 Estimates. 


The principal items of revenue and expenditure for 1921 and 1922 were 
estimated as follows ; — 


Revenue 

Gold 

milreis 

Paper 

milreis 

1 

Expenditure 

Gold 

milreis 

Paper 

milreis 

Import duties, etc. 
Consumption taxes. 

90,935,000 

92,800,000 

Ministry of Justice 



— 

171.740,000 

and Internal 



Circulation taxes 

50,000 

106, 500,* -00 

Affairs 

3,177,000 

69,875,000 

Industrial revenue . 

2,900,000 

141,751,000 

Ministry of Foreigii 


Extraordinary 

Affairs 

4,577,000 

2,068,000 

revenue 

2,020,000 

49,721,000 

Ministry of Marine 

200,000 

61,057,000 


Ministry of War , 
Ministry of Agri- 

1,700,000 

121,918,000 






culture 

Ministry of Trans- 

963,000 

89,189,000 




portation and 
Public Works , 

14,867 

261,151 




Ministry of Fi- 






nance 

48,868,000 

156,818,000 

Total (all sources) 

102,005,000 

624,761,000 

Total expenditure . 

75,680,000 

711,640,000 
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The consolidated foreij^n debt of Brazil on December 31, 1P20, amounted 
to. 103,035, 634Z. and 322,249,600 francs The consolidated internal debt 
amounted (Dtrcember 31, 1920) to 1,113,484 contos ot reis. The currency 
in circulati m amounted to 1,729,061,000 rnilreia; the conversion fund to 
20,922,410 railreis gold ; the guarantee fund to 48,391,020 milreis gold ; and 
uure<lremed bills and notes to 14,632,500 milreis gohl and paper. On 
December 31, 1919, the total currency* was 1,749,974,000 milreis. 

The internal and foreign debt of each of the States of Brazil for 
1919 was as fallows : — 


State 

Internal 

Debt 

Foreign 

Debt 

state 

Interiial 

Debt 

Foreign 

Debt 


£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

Alag6a8 

600 

500,000 

Paran4 

15,150 

2,334,625 

Amazonas . 

34,5‘'3 

6,955,420 

Pernambueo . 

20,466 

3,669,322 

Bahia 

37,668 

5,254,933 

'Manhy 

516 

— 

CeaHi 

2,864 

570,500 

Kio de Janeiro 

22,779 

4,936,500 

Bspirito Santo 

6,808 

1,752 618 

Kio Grande do Norte 

760 

394,006 

Federal District . 

129,225 

15,139.280 

Kio ' irande do Sul . 

37,172 

— 

Goyaz 

— 

Santa Catharina 

4,780 

2,512,869 

Maranli9.o . 

2,540 

715,436 

Sao Paulo 

76,297 

6,132,037 

Matto Grosso 

Minas Qeraea 

1,820 

60,141 

7,401,220 

Sergipe 

3, S 85 

— 

Para * 

Parahvha 

7,773 

2,932,774 

Total . 

27,170,709 

1 61,201,540 

! 


To this must be added the debts of the municipalities, amounting to 
11,229,573/. The total in^lebtedness of Brazil is thus 276,575,178/., made 
up as follows ' — Federal foreign debt, 116, 169, ,571/. ; Federal internal debt, 
60,803,785/. ; foreign debts of States, 61,201,540/. ; hitenial debts of States, 
27,170,709/. ; debts of municipalities, 11,229,573/. 

On July 24, 1912, a bill was introduced into the Senate, making it 
necessary for the States to obtain the Federal authorization before contracting 
any loans. 

Defence. 

Under the military law of January, 1908, reformed in 1915, military ser- 
vice is obligatory on every Brazilian from 21 years of age to 44. The 
terms of service are 9 years in the army ‘ first line ’ (1 or 2 in the ranks, the 
rest in the reserve), and 14 years in the ‘army second line’ (7 in the 
National Guard and 7 in the reserve of the same). The reservists are called 
up for training annually for 4 weeks, besides which there is rifle practice 
once a month. The men in the territorial army also have an annual train- 
ing of 2 to 4 weeks. The army consists of 13 regiments of infantry each 
of 3 battalions, and 21 battalions of rifles, of 15 regiments of cavalry of 
4 squadrons, 10 regiments of field artillery of 6 batteries each with 4 guns, 
6 horse artillery batteiies, 5 howitzer groups of 2 batteries, 6 mountain 
batteries, 6 battalions of engineers, 1 railway battery, 27 batteries coast 
artillery, 3 companies of independent infantry, and 10 companies of machine 
guns. The country is divided into .7 military regions ; the active army 
into 6 divisions, each of 2 brigades infantry, 1 brigade artillery, 1 legiment 
cavalry, 1 battalion engineers, 1 battalion transport, etc. There are also 
3 cavalry brigades, all stationed iq the south near the frontiers of the three 
southern republics. A cavalry brigade consists of from 2 to 8 regiments. 
The total peace strength is at present 54,000 (3,627 officers). Mobilisation 
would yield about 120,000. The gendarmerie is 26,000 strong, capable of 
expansioU to 130,000. Infantry are armed with the Mauser rifle, tne field 
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and horse artillery have a Knipp 12pr., which is being replaced by French 
guns 

Ships of the Brazilian navy are as follows : — ' 


a 

o 

Name 

(i> 

Ch V 

Armour 

1 

Principal Armament 

Torpedo 

Tubes 

H.-P. 

I’S 

is. 

1 


2 B 

Q 

Belt 




o w 
S? 

1907 

Dreadnoughts. 
(Minas Ooraes .) 
(Sao Paolo . . j 

19,281 

0 

12 

12— 12in., 22 4-7iD. 


23,500 

21 


Coast Defence 
Ships. 








1698 

(Deodoro . 
\Floriano . ./ 

3,200 

14 

S 

2 9'2in., 4 4‘7in. . 

- 

3,400 

14 

1907 

1895 

PH()TF.CTED 

Cruisers. 
(Bahia . . .) 

Ui«» Grande do) 

\ Snl . . ./ 

Barroso 

3,500 

3,450 



10 4-7in. 

6 (on , 4 4 *7111. . . | 

2 

18,000 

7,500 

20 


There are 2 river monitors {Maranhdo and Pernambuot), 4 river gun- 
boats, 10 Yarrow destroyers, 1 first-idass torpe<Io boat, a mine layer, 3 sub- 
marines, and a submarine salvage vessel. Five destroyers and three* large 
submarines are prcpaiing. 8ix ex-Oefmaii destroyers were allotted to Brazil 
to be disarmed and used for police purposes. 

There are throe naval arsenals— at Rio do .laneiro, Para, and Ladario de 
Matto Grosso (this latter a river arsenal). It is%nnonnced that the arsenal 
n the Isla das Cobras at Rio will be proceeded with. The navy numbered in 
1918, 693 officers, 1,009 petty officers, and 8,445 seamen 

Production and Industry. 

Brazil is an agricultural country, though only a small fraction of its soil 
has been brought under culture. Agricultural industries are encouraged by 
the State governments. Coffee is the chief product cultivated, and after 
that .sugar, tobacco, and cotton, mate (Paraguay tea), indiarubber, timber, 
cocoa, and nuts. The four states of Sio Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, Espirito 
Santo, and Minas Geraes, the combined areas of which cover about one-eighth 
of the entire area of the Republic, are the principal districts for coffee 
growing. Four-fifths of ihe coffee of the world comes from these parts ; more 
than half of the world’s supply from S^o Paulo alone. The average 
annual crop of Brazil may be estimated at about 12 million sacks (1 
sack = 132 pounds). For 1921-22 the estimated produce was 8.030,000 bags. 
India-rublier is the other great natural product of the country. About 
one-half of the world’s supply comes from Brazil, the principal rubber- 
growing districts being Manaos, and Para. In 1917, the rubber crop was 
41,500 tons (36,500 tons in 1916). In 3917 the production of cotton 
was 75,000 tons, and in 1919 it was estimated at 119,500 tons. Cocoa is pro- 
duced in many States (60,000 ton.s iu 1918), but chiefly in Espirito Santo, 
and Bahia, where also the tobacco industry flourishes. The annual produc- 
tion of tobacco is 50,01-0,000 kilos. The average annual production of sugar 
may be taken as 300,000 tons (526,116 tons for 1921-22). In 1918 the 
production of maize was 5,000,000 metric cons. 

The census of cattle for 1920 showed that there were in Brazil 30,705,400 
cattle ; 18,399,000 swine ; 10,633,000 sheep ; 10,048,570 goats ; 7,289,690 
horses ; 8,207,940 mules. 
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Both the forests and mines of Brazil are important. There has been a 
lumber development in the last few years, and pine has become an im- 
portant export (162,000 metric tons in 1918). The mines, with certain re- 
servations, belong to the proprietors of the soil. Coal deposits exist in Rio 
Grande do Sul, Santa Catharina, Parana, and Sao Paulo, much of the coal 
being of inferior quality. Gold is found ; diamond districts are Diamantina, 
GrJo Mogol, Chapada Diamantina, Bagagem, Goyaz, Matto Grosso, and other 
States, Petroleum also exists in workable quantities. Manganese ores are 
worked in Rio de Janeiro and Minas Geraes (export in 1920 : 463,737,000 
kilos.). The greater part of the world’s supply of nioiiazite comes from 
Brazil. Other mineral exports are mica and talc, copper ore, platinum, 
rock crystal, agate, but all of these are found in small quantities. 

The most important manufacturing industry in Brazil is cotton weaving, 
which in the past 25 years has developed to such an extent that all but the 
finer grades are made in this country, and the importation of cotton goods 
from Europe is decreasing. There were in 1921 242 cotton factories with 
1,521,300 spindles and 108,960 workmen, having a capital invested in them 
of 337,700 milreis, and an output valued at 442,000 milreis. The manu- 
facture of silk is also being encouraged ; the Federal Government grants 
premiums to silk cocoon producers. There are 13 silk mills, 35 woollen 
mills, and 16 jute mills in Brazil. There were 2,036 tobacco factories in 
Brazil in 1916. In Pernambuco there are 47 sugar factories, in Campos 
(Rio de Janeiro) 40, in Bahia 12, and in other parts of Brazil 15. In Rio 
de Janeiro flour milling is important, wheat being imported chiefly from 
the Argentine and Uruguayan Republics, but the imports of wheat flour 
are very large, mostly from* the Argentine Republic and the United Stales. 
Brewing, being protected, is prosperous. Altogether there are 11,335 factories 
in Brazil, with a capital of 665,676,000 milreis, an annual output of 741,536,000 
milreis, and 151,841 employees. Eflbrts are being made to establish a 
fishing industry. 

In the southern States of Brazil there are prosperous German, Russian, 
and Italian colonies, d'he colonics maintained b}'' the Union are the nineteen 
following:— Atfonso Penna (founded in 1908), in the State of Kspirito Santo ; 
Visconde de Maua (1908) and Itatiaya (1908) in the State of Rio de Janeiro ; 
Joflo Pinheiro (1910) and Inconfidentes (1910) in that of Minas Geraes ; 
Bandcirantes G908) and Mom^ao (1910) in that of S. Paulo ; Ivahy (1907), 
Tayo (1908), Iraty (1908), Yera-Guaraiiy (1909), Senador Correia (1907), 
Jesuino Marcondes (1907), Cruz Machado (1910), Apucarana (1912), and Yapo 
(1913), in Parana; Annitapolis (1908), Senador Esteves Junior (1910) and 
Rio Branco (1913), in Santa Catharina. On December 31, 1918, the popu- 
lation of the Federal Colonies was 37,536, including 3,172 Germans, 12,209 
Brazilians, and 22,154 of other nationalities. 

Commerce. 

Imports and exports (excluding specie) conversions at current rates 
varying from to 16c?. per milreis (paper) : — 



1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Imports 

Exports 

£ 

40,369,430 

56,462,103 

£ 

44,509,646 

63,031,161 

' £ 1 

52,816,883 

01,167,975 

£ 

78,177,000 

130,085,000 

£ 

125.005.000 

107.521.000 
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Principal exports in 1919 and 1920 were (metric ton = 2,204*6 lbs.):— 



Quantities 

1919 

Quantities 

1920 

Value 

1919 

Value 
- 1920 

Coffee (Sacks) 

12,963,000* 

11,523,000 

£ 

72,007,000 

£ 

52,817,000 

Rubber (Metric tons) . 

33,252 

23,631 

6,240,000 

3,712,000 

Tobacco ,, 

43,280 

31,400 

4,357,000 

2,406.000 

Sugar „ . . . 

69,420 

109,141 

3,714,000 

6,147;000 

Yerba Mat4 (Tea) (Metric tons) 

1 90,200 

90,686 

3,201,000 

2,978,C00 

Cocoa (Metric tons) 

62,584 

54,419 

5,602,000 

3,821,000 

Cotton ,, 

' 12,153 

24,696 

2,437,000 

5,502,000 

Leather ,, 

56,790 

i 37,265 

6,027,000 

! 4,021,000 

Hides ,, 

Frozen and cinlled meat 

5,166 

3,966 

3,072.000 

; 2,990,000 

549,094 

! 63,600 

3,592,000 

1 4,299,000 


The distribution of the imports and exports in 1919 and 1920 was ai 
follows ; — 


From or to 

Imp 

1910 

orts 

1920 

Exp 

1919 

orts 

1921 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

United Kingdom . 

12,737,231 

27,274,778 

9,483,666 

8,759,393 

Germany 

201,033 

5,875,913 

701,497 

6,184,210 

United States 

37,422,752 

51,939,093 f 

54,079,947 

44,987,187 

France . 

2,967,405 

6,847,672 

27,267,743 

12,850,008 

Portugal 

2,364,542 

2,614,180 

693,138 

2,049,869 

Austria . . . 

4,646 

64,920 

444,963 

53,286 

Belgium 

110,132 

2,207,116 

4,740,757 

2,884,406 

Argentina 

12,032,250 

10,544,880 

5,836,881 

7,003,995 

Uruguay ; 

1,741,645 

1.681,069 

5,708,210 

4,778,021 

Holland ! 

314,190 j 

639,8.53 

4,000,386 j 

3,011,097 

Italy 1 

1,067,111 

3,070,707 

3,821,439 

7,826,860 


Tlie chief articles of commerce between the United Kingdom and Brazil 
(Board of Trade statistics) in two years were : — 


imports into U.K. 
from Brazil 

1919 

1920 

i Exports from U.K. 
j to Brazil 

1919 

1920 

Rubber ... 

Raw cotton . . . 

Coffee 

£ 

1,997,385 

4 80,. 381 
1,703,689 

£ 

1,795,904 
3,43'<,048 1 
715,607 1 

Coal, cinders, Ac. . 
i Cottons and yarn 

1 Machinery . . ^ 

£ 

503,706 

1,928,588 

714,872 

£ 

720,671 

4,096,977 

1,661,309 


Total trade between United Kingdom and Brazil (according to Board of 
Trade returns) for 6 years : — 


- 

j 1917 

1 1918 

1919 

1920 

1 1921 

Imports from Brazil into U.K. 
Exports to Brazil from U.K. . 

£ 

9,985,235 

7,185,841 

£ 

8,849,481 

8,845,911 

£ 

10,821,100 

10,741,686 

' £ 
12,025,378 
24,289,414 

£ 

6,866,332 

10,483,721 
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Shipping and Navigation. 

• In 1920 there entered the [)ort» of Brazil 24,829 steam and sailing vessels 
of 24,941,829 tons, and cleared 24,736 steam and sailing vessels of 24,769,904 
tons 

The merchant navy in 1919 consisted of 588 steamers of 433,000 tons 
net, and 55 sailing vcvssels of 17,920,^ tons net. All coasting and river 
vessels must be Brazilian. The coast has a length of 4,106 miles. The 
Brazilian lih'yd, for coasting trade, maintains a monthly service between 
Rio de Janeiro ai-d Kew York, and has also inaugurated a seivice between 
Liveip 'ol, Portugal and Brazil 

Inlainl waterways mostly rivers, are open to navigation over some 40,300 
miles. By means of its waterways Brazil is connected with the neighbouring 
States. 


Internal Communications. 

Railway history in Brazil begins in 1854 with 89 mile.s. Brazil possessed 
on i ecembcr 31, 1920, railways of a total length ol 17,847 miles open for 
traffic. Of this total 9,455 miles of railway w^re the property of the Union 
(3,980 miles are administered directly and the rest are tanned out) ; 6,231 
miles were privately owned ; and 1,527 miles belonged to the States. The 
in dvidual States whicli possess the greatest railway mileage are Silo Paulo, 
with 4,160 miles; Minas G^^raes with 4,139 miles; Rio de Janeiro and 
Feiieral Distri'-t with 2,057 miles ; Rio Grande do Snl with 1,708 miles ; 
and Pernambuco with 1.300 miles. The Cential Brazil Railway (1,563 
mile.«) is the princifial raiflvay in Brazil, and is owned by tlie State. The 
entire system joins u]) the railways of Brazil with those of Uruguay, 
Argentina and Paraguay. 

The telegraph system of the country is under control of the Government. 
In 1919 there were 54, .536 miles of line, in<-loding 26,100 miles of Govern- 
ment [iroperty, 17,159 miles -f railway projierty and 11,267 miles of sub- 
marine cables. There were 850 teleg’aph offj<*es. The number of messages 
was 5,360,606 Receipts in 1917, 864,917/ ; expendiiure, 963,363/. 

The Post Office carried (19l7) a total of 31,577,090 letters, and 77,344,613 
pieces of printed matter. Altogetlmr the post otlicc in 1917 desf)atched 
4,586,187 sacks of mail, received 3,825,710, and himdled in transit 2,754,987. 
There were 3,696 ])ost*oliices in 1920. Receipts in 1917, 12,800 contos ; 
expenditure, 21,132 contos. 

There were 56,760 telefdiones in the country in 1917 ; total length of 
wires, 252,318 miles in 1918. A wireless system is now in j>rocess of 
completion. Fifteen new station.^ were erected along the Amazon and 
Paraguay rivers, and 5 on the coast. 

A decree was issued in 1913 adopting the standard time and longitude 
of Greenwich (instead of that of Rio de Janeiro) as from January 1, 1914. 

Money and Credit. 

The Caixa de Co7iversdo was founded in 1906, and up to May, 1910, 
it received gold in exchange for notes at the rate of !.<?. 3d. per milreis. 
It then suspended operations, having in dt^posit at that date 20,000,000/., 
the maximum fixed by law On January 23, 1911, it recommenced opera- 
tion.s, Congress having fixed the maximum deposit at 60,000,000/. at the 
exchange of Is, id. per milreis. On March 1, 1921, it had gold to the 
value of 62,538,852 milreis. 
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At the end of December, 1920, the activities of the banks of Brazil 
totalled 9,791,536 contos of reis (end of 1919, 8,109,658 contos of reis). 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

Money. 

The unit is 1 real {pi. reis) ; bronze coins, 20 and 40 reis (100 rois = lfc?.) ; 
nickel coins, 100, 200, and 400 reis (400 reis = 64c?) ; silver, 500, 1,000, and 
2,000 reis. The Milreis (1,000 Reis) is of the par value of 2^. 2 '934c?. 
(practically 27d.). 1,000,000 reis is called A conto of reis. 

The ])aper currency is of the following denominations : 1,000 reis, 2,000 
reis, 5,000 reis, 10,000 reis, 20,000 reis, 50,000 reis, 100,000 reis, 200,000 
reis, 500,000 reis, and 1,000,000 reis. 

Weights and Measukes. 

The French metric system, which became compulsory in 1872, was 
ado])ted in 1862, and has been used since in all official departments. But the 
ancient measures are still partly employed in certain rural districts of the 
interior. They are : — 

The Libra . . . = 1*012 lbs. avoirdupois. 

,, Arroba . . . = 32*38 ,, ,, 

,, Quintal . . . = 129*54 ,, ,, 

,, A Iqueire {o a Kio) , = 1 imperial bushel. 

,, Oitava , . . = 55 *34 grains. 

• 

Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of Brazil in Great Britain. 

Ambassador. — Domicio da Gama (appointed September 21, 1919). 

First Secretary. — Luiz Avelino Gurgcl de Amaral. 

Second Secretaries. — Carlos Moniz Gordillio and Antonio Camillo de 
Oliveira. 

Archivist. — George R. Moore. 

Honorary Attach6. — Kenelon Alcoforado. 

Naval Attache. — Commander Angnsto Burlainaqiii. 

Commercial Attache.-- 3 wMo Barboza Carneiro. 

Consul-General in Liverpool. — Dario Freire. 

Consul-General in London. — J. M. do Campos Paradeda. 

There are Consular representatives at Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, 
Cardiff, Cork, Cowes, Dover, Dublin, Dundee, Falmouth, Glasgow, 
Hull, Leeds, Leith, Manchester, Milford Haven, Newcastle, Plymouth, 
Portsmouth, Sheffield, Southampton. 

2. Of Great Britain in Brazil. 

Ambassador. — The Rt. Hon. Sir John Tilley, K.C.M.G., C.B., ap- 
pointed December 12, 1920. • 

Secretaries. — J. H. Leclie, O.B.E., and G. H. Thomson. 

Commercial Secretaries. — Ernest Hambloch and E. Compton. 

Naval AttacM. — Commander C. L. Backhouse. 

There are Consular representatives at Rio de Janeiro (C.G.), Bahia, Pard, 
Pernambuco, Rio Grande do Sul, Santos, Ceara, Maceid, Maranhao, Porto 
Alegre, Manaos, SSo Paulo, Corumba, Morro Velho, Victoria, Aracaju, Ilheos, 
and other towns. 

3 B 
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Statistical and other Books of Beferenoe. 

1. Official Publications. 

Annuario Demographico. SecQao de estatistica demographo-sanitaria. Anno XXIV. 
1917 Directoria do ServiQo Sanitario do Estado de Paulo. 8ao Paulo, 1919. 
Annunrio Estatistico do Brazil. No. 1 (1908-1912). 2 vols Rio, 1917 
Brazilian Year-Book, compiled and edited by J. P. Wileman. Rio de Janeiro, London 
and New York. (Only for 1908 and 1909.) 

Constitui^ao da Uepublica dos Estados Unidos de Brazil. Rio de Janeiro. 

Handbook of Brazil. Bureau of the American Republics. Washington. 

Boletins of the various Ministries. Annual Presidential Messages of each of the 
States. 

Brazil and Bolivia. Treaty for exchange of Territories and other Compensations 
signed November 17, 1903. New York, 1904. 

Brazil, its Natural Riches and Industries. 2 Vols. Publi.shed by the Brazilian Mission 
of Economic Expansion. Pans, 1910. 

Civil Codeof Brazil. In ElFcct January, 1, 1917, with the Corrections of January ir>, 
1919, Promulgated July 13, 1919. Translate! from the Official Portuguese Text. 6t. 
Louis, 1920. 


2. Non-Official Publications. 

Adam (P.), Les visages du Bresil. Paris, 1914. 

Jiarbo::a-Carn< iro (J . A.), JSituatinn dconomiqiic et linanciere du Bresil. Brussels, 1920. 
Bloch (E.), Annuaire de Br6sil Economique. Annual. Rio and Paris. First issue, 
1913.- 

Bell (A. G.), The Beautiful Rio de Janeiro. London, 1914. 

Bennett (Frank), Forty Years in Brazil. IiOiidon, 1914. 

Bruce (G. J.), Brazil and the Brazilians. London, 1915. 

Bnley {E. C.), Nortli Brazil. London, 1914.— South Brazil. London, 1914. 

Burnichon .), Le Bresil d'f^tijourd'hui. Paris. 1910. 

Calotjeras. As Minas do Brazil e sua legislsQao. 3 vols. Rio, 1905. 

Calvert (A. F.), Mineral Resources of Minas Gcraes. London, 1915. 

Carvalho (0. M. I).), Le Bresil meridional. Rio de Janeiro, 1910. — Gcog)a]>hia do 
Brasil. Tomo 1. Geographia geral. Rio de Janeiro, 1913.— Meteorologie du Br6sil. 
London, 1917. 

Castro (A. O. Viveiros de), Tratado dos Imimstos. Rio, 1010. 

Cook (W. A.), Through the Wildernesses of Brazil by horse, canoe, and float. London, 
1910. 

Cooper (C. S.), The Brazilians and Their Country. London, 1020. 

Dawson (T. C.), The South American Republics. Part I. New York and London, 
1904. 

Ddnf«(P.), Brazil. London, 1910. 

Fialho (A.), Historia da fundacao da Repnblica. Rio de Janeiro, 1891. . 

Fonseca (J. S. da) and Almeida (P. de), Vovage autour du Brezil. Rio de Janeiro, 1899. 
Fountain (P.), Tlie River Amazon frnm its Source to the Sea. London, 1914. 

Qarraux (A. L.), Bibliographic Bresilienne. Paris, 1898. 

Orossi (V.), Storia della Colonizazione Buropea al Brasile e della Emigraziouc Italiana 
nello State di San Paulo. Roma, 1905. 

Hesse^Warlegg (E. von) Zwischen Anden und Amazonas. Stuttgart, 1016. 

Keane {A. H.), Central and South America. In Stanford's Compendium. 2nd edition. 
IjQndon, 1909. 

I Koch-Qrunberg (T.), Zwoi Jahre nnter den Indianern. Reisen in Nord-west Brasilien. 
2 vols. Berlin, 1910. 

Koehel (W. H.), The Great South Land; The River Plate and Southern Brazil of To- 
Day. London, 1919. 

Labroy (().), Culture et Exploitation de Caoutchouc au Bresil. Paris, 1913. 

Laemmert (Eduardo von), Almanak administrative, mercantil e industrial, da cort 
provincia do Rio de Janeiro. Rio de Janeiro. 

Lamfterp (M.), Brasilen, Land und Leute. Leipzig, 1899. 

Lange (A.), The Lower Amazon. London, 1914. 

Leal (P. A.), Historia Constitucional do Brazil. Rio de Janeiro, 1915. 

Le Biesll. Paris (published weekly). 

Leeuw (N. R.), Brazililh eeii land der toekoinst. Amsterdam, 1900. 

Levasseur (E.), Le Bresil. 8me ed. Paris, 1899. 

Mackellar (C. D ), A Pleasure Pilgrim in South America. [Deals also with Ecuador, 
Peru, Bolivia, Chili, and Argentine.] London, 1908. 

Maximiliano (Carlos), Cominentarios a Constituii^ao Brasiloira. Rio. 1918. 

McEwan (J. D.), Brazil. Montreal, 1918. 
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Milton (A. A.)) A ConstitugAo do Brazil. Rio de Janeiro 1895. 

Nabuco de Araujo {3, \ Uin Estadista do Imperio, Nabnco de Aranjo, sua Vida, suas 
Opinioes, sua Epoca. 2 vols. Paris, 1808. 

NSry (Baron de Santa- Anna), The Land of the Amazons. London, 1901. 

Oakenfull (J. C.), Brazil : Past, Present, and Future. London, 1920. 

Oliveira (V. C. de), A Patria Brazileijji. Rio de Janeiro, 1903. 

Orban (V.), Litteratnre br^silienne. Paris, 1914. 

Perrin (Paul), Les C«)loiiies Agncoles an Bresil. Paris, 1912. 

Plane (A ), A travers 1 Am^rique Equ^toriale. Paris, 1903. 

Retrospecto do Jornal do Conimercio Rio. Annual. 

Revista do Institute Ilistorico e Geographir.o Brasileiro. 5 vols. Rio, 1914. 

Pooeevelt (T.), Thi ough the Brazilian Wilderness. London, 1914. 

Sampaio (A. J.), General Description of the State of Piauhy. Rio de Janeiro, 1907. 
Savage-Landor (Henry), Across Unknown South America. 2 Vols. London, 1913. 
Schmidt (M.), Indianerstudien in Zentralbrasilien, 1900-01. Berlin, 1905. 

/SV/n(7d;r (Heinrich), Brasilien. Stuttgart, 1919. 

Sellin(A, W ), Landeskunde der vereinigten Staateii von Brasilien. Hamburg, 1909. 
Smith (H. II.), The Rubber Industry of the Amazon. London, 1916. 

Walle (Paul), An Bresil: La Colonization. Paris, 1912.— An Brasil: Du Rio Sfto 
Francisco a TAmazone. Paris, 1912. — Le Caoutchouc du Brasil. Paris, 1012, — Au Brasil. 
De r Uruguay au Rio Sdo Francisco. Paris, 1912. 

Welle (J. W.), E.vploring and Travelling three thousand miles through Brazil. 2 vols. 
London, 1880. 

Whijffen (T.), The North-West Amazons. London, 1915. 

Winter (N. O.), Brazil and her People of To-day. Boston, 1910. 

Wright (Mrs. M. R.), The New Brazil. New edition. Philadelphia, 1920. 

Zahm(J, II.), Through youth America’s Southlands. New Vork, 1918. 


BULGARIA. 

(Blcakiya.) 

Reigning King (Czar)- 

Boris III., eldest sou of Ferdinand of Saxe -Coburg and Gotha, and 
the late Marie Louise (died January 81, 1899), eldest daughter of Duke 
Robert of Parma, born January 30, 1894, succeeded to the throne on the 
abdication of. his father, October 3, 1918. 

Brother' and SisUr 8 of the King, — (1) Prince Cyril^ born November 17, 
1895 ; (2) Princess Eitdoxia^ born January 17, 1898 ; and (3) Princess 
Kadejda^ born January 30, 1899. 

According to the Constitution the Sovereign must profess the Orthodox 
religion, and must reside permanently in the country. The royal title is 
hereditary. 

According to the budget of 1921-22, the civil list is fixed at 1,800,000 
leva (francs), besides 1,500,000 leva for the maintenance of palaces, &c. 

Constitution and Oovernment. 

The Principality of Bulgaria was cyi-eated by the Treaty of Berlin, signed 
July 13, 1878. It was ordered by the Treaty that Bulgaria should be con- 
stituted an autonomous and tributary Principality under the suzerainty of His 
Imperial Majesty the Sultan with a Christian Government and a national 
militia. The Prince of Bulgaria should be freely elected by the population 
and confirmed by the Sublime Porte, with the consent of the Powers. 
On October 6, 1908, Bulgaria declared her independence. The difficulty as 
to compensation to the Turkish Government in respect of railway claims was 

3 B 2 
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arranged by an understanding between the Turkish Government and the 
Oriental Railways Company, and the Powers recognised Bulgarian indepen- 
dence, and the title of ‘ King of the Bulgarians * assumed by Prince Ferdinand. 

Eastern Itiiinelia (since its union with Bulgaria also known as Southern 
Bulgaria) was created by the Treaty of Beifiin, signed July 13, 1878. It was 
to remain under the direct political and military authority of the Sultan, under 
conditions of administrativ(3 autonomy, ivith a Governor-General nominated 
by the Porte. On September 18, 1885, the Government was overthrown by 
a revolution, and tlio union of the province wdth Bulgaria proclaimed. On 
April 6, 1886, the Sultan agreed that the government of Eastern Rumelia 
should bo confided to the (then) Prince of Bulgaria as Governor-General. 

On September 30, 1912, Bulgaria allied with Serbia, Greece and 
Montenegro commenced war on Turkey (First Balkan War), wdiich was 
ended by the Treaty of London on May 30, 1913, by which Turkey ceded to 
the Allies all its European territory west of a line drawn from Midia on the 
Black Sea to Enos on tin; Aegean, and also Crete. 

The Balkan League broke up almost immediately after the signing of 
the Treaty of Tiondon, owing to disagreements among the allies as to the 
division or the territm y ceded to them, and on June 29, 1913, war broke 
out among the allies (Second Balkan War). On July 10, 1913, Rumania 
intervened to impose peace on the allies and to exact for herself from 
Bulgaria an extension of her frontier. Peace came finally on August 10 
(July 26 old style), 1913, by the Treaty of Bukarest, between Bulgaria on 
the one hand, and Runmnia, Serbia, Greece and Montenegro on the other. 

For frontier arrangements agreed to by the Treaty of Bukarest and the 
Turko-Bulgarian Treaty, ^ce The Statesmam’s Ykau-Book for 1915, 
p. 759, and the maps in The Statesman’s Yeak-Book for 1914. 

By the Constitution of 1879, amended May, 1893, and June, 1911, the 
legislative authority was vested in a single Chamber, called the Sobraiiyo or 
National Assembly, composed of 227 meml)ers. The members of it are 
elected by universal manhood suffrage at the rate of one member to every 
20,000 of the population. Every member receives 150 leva (about lO^,) a 
day (including Sundays and holidays) during the session. All over 30 years 
of age who can read and write (except the clergy, soldiers on active service, 
persons deprived of civil ygbls, &c.) are eligible as representatives. The 
duration of the Assembly is four years, but it may be dissolved at any time 
by the King, when new elections must take place within two months. Laws 
passed by the Sobraiiye rc([uire the assent of the King. Questions concerning 
the acquisition or cession of territory, changes in the constitution, a vacancy 
on the throne, or the, appointment of a regent have to be decided by a Grand 
Sobranye, elected for the special purpose in a manner similar to that in which 
the ordinary Sobranye is elected, but with double the number of members. 
Proportional representation was adopted in 1909. 

Parties in the Sobranye (elected March 28, 1920):— -Agrarians, 110 ; 
Communists, 49 ; Socialists, 8 ; Democrats, 24 ; Liberals, 6 ; Radicals, 8 ; 
Progressives, 8 ; Nationalists, 14. 

The executive power is vested in a Council of Ministers nominated by the 
King. The present cabinet, after tlir. latest remodelling on January 11, 
1922, is composed as follows : — 

Premier and Minister for Foreign Affairs, — Alexander StamhulUki. 

Minister of the Interior. — Raiko Daskaloff. 

Minister of Justice . — Peter Taneff. 

Minister of Commerce, — Alexander liadoloff. 

Minister of Finance, — Marko Tourlakoff. 
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Minister of Public Worlcs . — Tzanko Bahaloff^ Tzerhovsky* 

Minister of Posts arid Railways . — Christo Manoloff. 

Minuter of Education . — Stoyaii Omart.chevsky. 

Minister of Agriculture. — Alexaiuh'i* Ohoff, 

Minister of War . — Constantin Thoniojf. 

For local administration the coufttry is divided into a number of Depart- 
ments, each under a I’refcct assisted by a Depaitinental Council and aided 
by several sub-prefects. Kach community has its Kmet or mayor and its 
(•ouncil. 


Area and Population. 

The area of Bulgaria (1921) is 105,320 square kilometres, or 40,656 
English sqiiaie miles, and the population, accoi-ding to a census taken on 
December 31, 1920, was 4,861,439 (2,434,940 males and 2,420,499 females), 
ns against 4,337,513 (2,206,685 males and 2,130,828 females) in 1910. 

By the Peace Treaty of Neuilly, signed on November 27, 1919, 
Bulgaria ceded Thrace to Greece and the Strumniiza lino and a stri)> of 
U'rritory on the north-west frontier to Serbia. Bulgaria was deprived of its 
Aegean littoral, but an cOiciont economic outlet to the same sea was ]»rovidcd 
to lior by tlie Treaty. • 

Population of distiicts, according to census of December 31, 1920 : — 


IJisfrict. 

Population 

1. liourgas .... 

429,S.^i<3 

2. Varna .... 

20.3,572 

8. Vidin .... 

278,058 

4, Vratza .... 

370,075 

5. Kihstendil 

229,930 

0. Maataiily 

113,091 

7, Pauhnuinly 

64,372 

8. Petritoh .... 

i 155,598 

0. Plovdiv .... 

489,063 


BIst riri, 

# 

Population 

10. Pleven .... 

396,705 

11. Rouss^ .... 

301,057 

12. Sofia .... 

533,290 

1.3. Stara Zage ra 

550,068 

14. Tiriiovo 

471,334 

15. Chouiueii 

323,011 

Total 

4,^01,439 


The capital is the city of Sofia, with a population (census, 1920) 
of 164,431. The other principal towns, with population in 1920, are 
Philippopolis (Plovdiv), 63,418 ; Varna, 50,819 ; Uuschuk, 41,574 ; Slivno 
(Sliven), 28,695 ; Plevna (Pleven), 27,779 ; Stara Zagora, 25,491 ; Choiimen, 
23,975 ; Burgas, 22,272 ; Jambol, 19,921 ; llascovo, 19,458 ; Pazardjik, 
19,452 ; Vidin, 17,722 ; Vratza, 16,014 ; Kustendil, 15,086. 

The movement of population (the latest available) in four years has been : 


Years 

1 Mirriages 

Living Hirtlxs 

Still-birtbs 

Deaths 

Snrjilus of Births 

1915 

27,920 

174,232 

1,251 

86,259 

1 87,973 

1916 

8,704 

89,741 

562 

87,546 

2,195 

1917 

18,478 

69,905 1 

'• 3S2 

88,387 

I - 18,482 

1918 

' 71,643 

92,350 ' 

338 

127,233 

- 34,883 


Eeligion and Instruction. 

The national faith is that of the Orthodox Greek Church, though, in 1870, 
in consequence of its demand for and acceptance of religious autonomy, the 
Bulgarian Church was declared by the Patriarch of Constantinople to be 
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outside the Orthodox Commiiniou. The Church is governed by the Synod 
of Bishops. There are 11 Dioceses, viz., Sofia, Plovdiv, Stara Zagora, Sliven, 
Varna, Kouss<S Tirnovo, Vratza, Lovetch, Yidin and Ncvrokolf, in addition 
to 4 in Macedonia and 1 in Thrace (suspended at ])rcsent). The clergy, both 
Orthodox and of other religions bodies, arc paid by the State and also receive 
fees for services at burials, marriages, k(^ 

There is a university at Sofia, with four faculties — History and Philology, 
Physics and Mathematics, Medicine, and Law. 

Elementary education is obligatory and free for children between the ages 
of 7 and 14. 

The following are statistics of various classes of State s(;hools in Bulgaiia 
for 1919-20. 


Schools 

Number 

Teachers 

Attend.ance 

Male 

Female 

Male 1 

Female 

’•'.--tary { 

3,001 

5,141 

5,675 

200,890 1 

214,394 

1,382 

1,080 

157 

S7,6.‘>‘1 i 

29,227 


300 i 

1,010 

1,007 

52,857 

23,352 

Progynmasm j | 

35 i 

07 

28 

1,379 

.585 

Incoiiiplete j National 

33 

270 

: 2S3 

0,838 : 

7,079 

gymnasia / Private. 

y ! 

' 10 

' 10 

5S4 ' 

448 

Complete \ National 

4r 1 

i S52 

457 

18,146 j 

n,.S31 

gymnasia J Private . 

3 

1 1 

i 

20 

126 i 

357 


There are besides 33 instftutions for special instruction with 363 instructors 
and an attendance of 4,219 males and 2,994 females; and 3 institutes 
for abnormal children. 

Private schools are supported by religious (‘omniunities, societies, and l>y 
missionaries. 

Of the recruits who could neitlier read uor wriie, there were: in 1013, 
17*76 percent. ; in 1914, 17'99 percent. : and in 101.6, 16*97 percent. 


Justice. 

The lowest Court is tliat of the Justices of the Peace, who possess juri.s- 
diction in minor civil and criminal cases. The Departmental Court, or 
Court of First Instance, is competent to pronounce sentence of death and 
penal servitude, and also acts as a Court of Appeal. Above these are three 
Courts of Appeal, sitting at Sofia, Philippopolis and Ruschnk. The highest 
tribunal is the Court of Cassation, sitting at Sofia, and composed of 12 judges. 


Finance. 


The estimated revenue and expenditure of Bulgaria for 5 years Avere as 
follows (25 leva = £1 ; the average rale during 1921 was about 600-700 
leva) : — 



1917 

! 

1 

1 1918 1 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

Revenue . . , 

Expenditure 

! £ j 

17,619,134 
! 17,619,134 

£ 

; 19,244,000 
19,170,560 

£ 

33,605,900 

£ 

104,54l,20n»| 

158,187,397 

£ 

1 3.701,2003 

i 3,647,481 


* At the nominal rate of exchange. 3 At .actual rale of exchange 
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Revenue and expenditure for 1921'-22 : 


Revenue 

Leva 

Expenditure 

Leva 

Direct taxes . 

349,500,000 

i 

Civil List 

15,492,880 

Indirect taxes 

t<14. 000,000 • 

Audit Office . 

6,159,040 

Pt-atc monopolies . 

280,000.000 

Public Debt 

077,197,063 

Duties 

132,050,000 

Ministry of Foreign 

Fines and requisitions . 

21,500,000 

Affairs 

58,084,925 

Hailways, harbours, 

Ministry of Interior 

129,751,030 

post, telegraphs, and 


,, ,, Education 

228,760,750 

telephones . 

409,200,000 

,, ,, Finance 

116,548,710 

State properly 

332,290,000 i 

,, ,, Justice 

62,011,040 

Various, 

1 252,300,000 ; 

j 

: n War . . ! 

,, ,, Commerce 

1 ,, ,, Agriculture 

„ Public Wks. 

,, ,, Railways, 

Post and 

528,(532,240 

252,189,005 

74,583,400 

196,975,500 

i 

j 

! 

Telegraphs 

i 

; 1 

i 377,851,440 

1 

Total . 

' 2,590,840,000 1 

i i 

1 Total . 

2,693,237,083 

• 


On May 31, 1921, the total debt of Bulgaria was given as follows: 
Foreign debt : 3,209,035,035 francs and 24,967,047 leva (consolidated, 
2,792,936,732 francs ; noti'Consolidaled, 416,098,333 francs and 24,967,047 
leva). Internal debt : 3,399,190,966 leva (coiiftolidated, 82,155,600 leva ; 
non-consolidated, 3,317,035,396 leva). 


Defence. 

The pre-war peace strength of the Bulgarian army was about 3,900 
oOlcers and 56,000 other ranks. Its w'ar strength was approximately 
500,000 men. 

Under the terms of the Treaty of Neuilly of November 27, 1919, the 
total military forces of Bulgaria must not in the luiure exceed 20,000 men, 
enrolled by voluntary system. The obligatory military service is abolished. 
All measures of mobilisation are prohibited and, in order to prevent the 
formation of a reserve, service in the ranks is to be for a minimum period of 
12 years. Ollicera serving at the time when the treaty was signed must 
undertake to serve at least till the age of 40 and newly appointed officers 
serve for at least 20 years. 

A frontier guard of 3,000 men voluntarily enlisted is permitted, and in 
addition the number of armed gendarmes, jjolice, customs officials and forest 
guards must not exceed 10,000. 

The maximum authorised armaments and munition supplies are : — 



Per 1000 

Munitions 


^ men. 

per arm. 

Rifles or carbines 

1,160 

600 rounds 

Machine guns 

15 

10,000 ,, 

Trench mortars, light 

2 

1,000 „ 

,, ,, heavy . 

2 

600 „ 

Guns or howitzers 

3 

1,000 „ 


No military or naval aircraft are permitted. 

The manufacture of arms, munitions and war material is only to be 
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carried out at one factory under State control. The importation and 
exportation of arms, and munitions is prohibited. 

The Bulj^arian Government lias failed to obtain the authorised forces by 
voluntary cjjJistmeiit ; the total number voluntarily enlisted up to September, 
1921, belli" only 3,000. The Bulgarian Government represented to the 
Allied Powers that this number was insufficient to maintain internal order, 
and in September, 1921, was authori.sect by the Council of Ambassadors to 
retain temporarily 13,000 frontier guards and gendarmes on a conscript 
basis in addition to the 3,000 men voluntarily enlisted. 

Under the terms of the treaty Biilgaila has summdered all warsliips and 
submarines, but is permitted to maintain on the Danulie and along her 
coast 4 torpedo boats and 6 motor boats, all without torpedoes and torpedo 
apparatus, for ])olicc and fishing duties. 


Production and Industry. 

Agriculture is the chief occn[)ation of the people, fiand is hold in abso- 
lute freehold by tlic owners and there is a land tax. The communes hold 
]>astnre-lan(l and wood-laud in perpetuity and y>ay no rent, and over such 
lands tlio members of the communes have glazing and wood-cutting riglits. 

About two-thirds of ilie population aie engaged in agriculture, most of 
them being small ])ro])rictors holding IVoin one to six acres. The methods 
of cultivation ar»i jirimitivc, but niacliiucrv is being gradually introduced. 

The culiivatcvi area of Bulg-iiia is 3,716,070 hectares, or 9,290,175 acres. 

The area and yield of cc^ials for 2 years is given as follows : — 


Cereals 

1920 • 

1921 

Area 

Yield 

Area 

Yield 

Wheat . 
Kyo 

Meslin 

Barley 

Oats 

Sp.*lt 

Millet . 
Maize 

Rice 


Aeres 

2,208,292 

400,040 

240,017 

.000,935 

340,245 

24,050 

32,510 

1,423,715 

0,557 

Tons 

810,437 

153,827 

86,033 

205,765 

101,657 

7,150 

10,367 

520,038 

3,087 

Acres 

2,388,832 

494,622 

281,572 

557,022 

411,005 

23,052 

27,645 

l,4t4,107 

7,095 

Tons 

1,166,927 

213,112 

145,740 

288,283 

103,007 

9,101 

12,210 

873,440 

4,583 

Total 

. 

5,314,001 

1,014,870 

5,020,002 

2,867,069 


Fruit grows in abundance, cspecialiy in the neighbourhood of Kustendil ; 
87,855 acres are under vinc.s, yielding 75,910 tons of grapes and 8,698,822 
gallons of wine ; under tobacco were 96,476 acres, yielding 29,304 tons ; 
under cotton 3,137 acres, producing 1,714 quintals. There is also con- 
siderable silkworm culture. ^ 

In 1917 there were in Bulgaria 7,340,904 sheep, 924,554 goats, 1,886,620 
head of cattle and buffaloes. 

Industry is not much developed, though the State encourages industrial 
enterprise. In 1920 there were 486 indusitial concerns aided by the State, 
196 of which were connected with the preparation of foodstuffs. 

Milling development has been slow. The country is rich in coal ; there 
are three State mines (at Pernik, Bobovodo and Maritza), and several 
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privately owned mines. Tlie coal mines at Pernik, worked by the Government, 
produced in 1920, 670,342 tons. Total coal production in 1920, 748,085 
tons. Iron is found in largo quantities ; gold, silver, lead, manganese, and 
copper also exist in the country. 


Commerce. 


Imports aiivl exports for 5 years : — 


- 

I0ir> 

10 u> 

11*17 

lino 

1020 


.€ 

£ 

! £ 

£ 

£ 

Imports . . . j 

2,0:t0,79.s 

3,577,121 i 

i 6,730,661 i 

38, ,057, 640 

: 88,5.53,200 

Exports . 

4,376,62.'] 

3,831,824 i 

1 11, .0.56, 2.56 

22,000,1.38 

1 65,710,956 

1 


The following table shows the trade by principal countries for 2 years : — 



Imports 'i 

Exports 

Country 


;| Country 

- - 

. 


1019 

1020 j| 

1010 

1020 


Leva 

]j5va 

le'va 

Lol)a 

U. Kingdom 

104,810,723 

311, 207, .578 fj. Kingdom 

21,27.3,518 

52,623,779 

Austria 

Jin. 071 

65 850,»i 72 Austria-1 Inngary 

17,605,926 

149,77.5,142 

Belgium 

3,360 

33,024,645' Belgium . 

140,000 

136,276,445 

Germany . . ' 

302,564 

125,012,742 France 

21,401,045 

100 091,532 

France 

5,770,772 

107,851,107; Germany .♦ 

20,913,152 

171,277,122 
78, 914, .532 

Italy . 

345,803,675 

624,607,055': Turkey 

61,040,030' 

Turkey 

146,00.5,483 

408, 466), 6075 Rumania . 

12,422,754 

30,618,061 

United States 

10.5, Til, 815 

130,2.S3,<JI4' UTuted States . 

184,800,875; 

142,216,863 

Greece 

53,3nj43 

55,784,194 Greece 

30,953,206; 

6,686,527 

TotRl(Mll coimtrio.s) 

063,011,235 

2, 2 13,. 8.30, 2 10 Total(all e.ountrit's) 

552, 2.53, 452 '1,64 2, 908, 900 


The following were the most important articles of import and export 
for 2 years ; — 


Imports 

Exports 

Articles 

1919 

1020 

Articles 

1919 

1920 


1,000 Leva 

1,000 Leva 



1 ,000 Leva 

1,000 Leva 

Textiles . 

.524,303 

1,102,251 

Tobacco 


387,917 

801,039 

Metals . 

22,4.58 

203,S,>2 

Maize . 


— 

336,036 

Oils 

51,176 

150,192 

Atlar of llo.ses 


23,539 

61,549 

Skins 

3 5,. 302 

147,100 

Hides . 


105, .5.53 

122,907 

Tar 

111,037 

87,530 

Wheat . 


— 

90,755 

Machinery 

4.256 

63,625 

Barley . 


-- 

42,708 


Total trade between United Kingdom and Bulgaria (Board of Trade 
Returns) for 5 years : — 


- 

1916 

i 

1918 

1919 

j 1920 

1921 

• 

Imports from Bulgaria into U.K. 
Exports to Bulgaria from U.K. 

£ 

800 

I I 

£ 

12,701 

828,308 

£ 

206,395 

611,231 

£ 

140,679 
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Shipping and Communications. 

* The number of vessels entered at the Black Sea ports of Bulgaria in 1920 
was 2,112 of 833,102 tons ; number of vessels cleared, 2,0^7 of 823,099 tons. 
At the Danube ports there entered, in 1920. 2,724 ves.sels of 278,353 tons; 
and cleared, 2,706 vessels of 277,676 tons. 

On March 31, 1921, there were in*J3ulgaria 2,088 miles of good roads, 
2,637 miles of fair roads, and 1,851 miles of bad roads. Total : 6,576 miles 
of road. 

In 1921, Bulgaria had 1,368 miles of railway of ordinary gauge and 214 
miles of narrow gauge ; total, 1,581 miles. All the lines belong to the State, 
which works them. Railways connect Sofia with the general European 
system. 

There were, in 1920, 223 post and telegraph offices (99 urban and 124 
rural), and 207 telegraph offices, making a total of 430 offices. Total corre- 
spondence handled in 1921, 26,727,766 letters, 24,899,662 postcards, 
2,618,703 printed packets; postal revenue, 16,139 995 leva; expenditure, 
26,873,819 leva. Tjcngth of telegraph line in 1920, 3,456 miles; of wire, 
9,936 miles. 


Money and Credit. 

Inhere is a National Bank of Bulgaria, with headquarters at Sofia and 
branches in the different towns of Bulgaria ; its capital is 100,000,000 leva, 
provided by the State, and it has authority to issue both gold notes and 
silver notes. There is a Stale Agricultural Bank for making advances on 
personal security. • 

Deposits in the Postal Savings Bank of Bulgaria during 1921 amounted 
to 98,357,219 leva, and withdrawals to 115,869,94:) leva. The balance in 
hand on January 1, 1922, was 287,036,952 leva. 

There are a few Bulgarian gold coins, of the value of 100, 20, and 10 leva 
(francs), but the gold circulation is supplied by foreign 10 and 20 franc 
pieces. There are silver coins of J lev, and 1 lev, 2, and 5 leva (francs) ; 
nickel coins of 2J, 5, 10, and 20 stotinki (centimes) ; the notes of the 
National Bank circulate at par. 

The metric system is in general use. On April 1, 1916, the Gregorian 
Calendar came into force in Bulgaria. 

Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of Bnr.r.AiiTA in Great Britain. 

Envoy Extraordi nary and Minister Plenipotentiary. — Dimitri Stancioff. 
Appointed October 25, 1920. 

Counsellor. — Pantcho Doreff. 

Secretaries. — Stoyan Petrow-Tchomakoff and Dimitri Mamartcheff. 

Attache. — Boris Athanassoff. 

2. Of Great Britain in Bulgaria. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. — TIon. William 
Augustus Forbes Erskine, C.M.G. Appointed October 1, 1921. 

Stcrefaries. — F. J. K. Rodd and D. Mackillop. 

Military Attach^, — Colonel A. W. F. Baird, C.B , &c. 

Naval Attach^. — Commander W. N. Diggle, C.M.G. 

Vice-Consul. — B. J. Gilliat-Smith. 

There are Consular representatives at Sofia, Varna, Bourgos, Philippopolis 
and Rnst<5huck. 
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Books of Reference concerning Bulgaria. 

Reports of tlio Department of Overseas Trade. Annual Series. London. • 

The Official Reports oti Commerce, Education, Movement of Population, Agriculture, &c. 
La Bulgarie Contemporaine. Edited by the Bulgarian Ministry of Commerce and 
Agriculture. Brussels, 190fi. Eng. Trans. Bulgaria of To-day. London, 1907. 

Report of the international Commission to inquire into the Cause.s and Conduct of the 
Balkan War. Washington, 1914. 

Bulgaria. (Peace Handbook prepared b/the Foreign Office.) London, 1920. 

Abadjiejff (Chr.), Die Ilandelspolitik Bulgufiens. Munich, 1910. 

Ancel (J. ), L’Unito de la politique bnlgarc (1870-1919). Pari.s, 1920. 

Antonoff (B.), Bulgarien, a.d. r)79“1017. Berlin, 1917. 

‘ Balkanicus,’ The Aspirations of Bulgaria. Lomlon, 1915. 

(G.),IIistoire du peuplebulgarodepuisles origine.sjusqu’anos,iour.s. Paris, 1909. 
7?u.r^o?i (N.) and Leese{C. L.), Balkan Problem.s and Euroj»ean Peace. liOiidon, 1919. 
Conway (Agnes Ethel), A Ride through the Balkans. London, 1917. 

CvijU (Jevan), La Peninsule Balkanique. Paris, 1918. 

Delaunay (L.), La Bulgarie d’hier et de deraain. P«ans, 1914. 

Eliot (.Sir C.), Turkey in Europe. (Latest edition, 1908.) 

Entehef (G.), Die Industrie Bulgaricns. Zurich and Leipzig, 1915. 

Forbes (S.) and Others, The Balkan.s. Oxford, 1915. 

Fox(F.X Bulgaria. London, 1915.— The Balkan Peninsula. London, 1015. 

(rarnet (Luoy), Balkan Home Life. London, 1917. 

Guichoff (J. E.), L’Allianco Balkanique. Pari.s, 1915. (English tran.slaiion, Tlie 
Politics of the Balkan League.’ London, 1915.) 

Gufrin Songeon (R. P ), Histoire de la Bulgarie. Paris, 1913. 

QubernatU (Comte de), La Bulgarie et les Bulgare.s. Florence, 1899. 
llonotaux (G.), La Guerre de.s Balkans et L’Euroi)e, 1912-13. Paris, 1914. , 

Jfuhn (Major A. von), The Struggle of the Balkans for National Independence under 
Prince Alexander. London, 1886. 

Ishirkofl (A.), Bulgarien : Land und Leute. Leipzig, 1917. 

Ivanqf (3.), Les Bulgarcs devant le Congres de la Paix. Bern, 1919. 

Jaekd (B.), The Land of the Tamed Turk ; the Balkan State.s of To-day. Boston, 1910. 
Aa7it<«(F.), Donau-Bulgarien und der Balkan, 1860-75r 3 vols. Leipzig, 1875-79. 
Landemont (Comte de), L’elan d’un Pcuple: La Bulgarie iusqu’au traitc de Ijondres, 
1801-1913. 

Leger (L.), Serbes, Creates et Bulgare.s. Paris, 1913. 

Loftio (G. C ), Bulkraria: Problems and Politics. London 1910. 

Mikhojf {^.), La Bulgarie ct son Peuple. Lausanne, 1018. 

Miller (W.), The Balkans. In “Story of the Nations ” series. London, 1896. — Travebs 
and Politics in tiie Near East. London. 189S. 

Mishew (D ), The Bulgarians in the Past. Lausanne, 1919. 

Murray (W. S.), The Making of the Balkan State. London, 1912. 

Muxet (A.), Aux pays Balkaniques (Montenegro, Serbia, and Bulgaria). Paris, 1912, 
Newblgin (Marion I ), Geographical Aspects of Balkan Problems. London, 1915. 

Pinon (R.), L’Europe et i 'Empire Ottoman. Paris, 1908. 

Rankin (R.), The Inner History of the Balkan War. London, 1914. 

Rixoff (D.)^ Die Bulgaren in ihren historischen, ethnogruphischen und politischeu 
Grenzen. Leipzig, 1917. 

Hchurman (J. G.), The Balkan Wars, 1012-1913. Princetown, 1915. 

Hiepitanov (C.) Tlie Bulgarians aud Anglo-Saxondom. Berne, 1919. 

WeiSf-Barienstein (W. K.), Bulgariens Volkswirtschaft nnd ihre Entwicklungsmgd- 
lichkeiten. Berlin, 1918. 

Woods (H, Charles), The Danger Zone of Europe. London, 1911. 

The Balkan Review. Edited by Crawford Price. Vol. 1. No. 1. February, 1919, 
London. Monthly. 
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CHILE. 

(liEPiJBLTCA i)E Chile.) 

Constitution and Government. 

Thk Kepublic of Chile threw allegiance to the Crown of Spain 
by the declaration of independence of September 18, 1810, finally freeing 
itself from Spanish rule in 1818. The Constitution voted by the repre- 
sentatives of the nation on May 25, 1833, with a few subsequent amendments, 
establishes three powers in the State — the legislative, the executive, and 
the judicial. The legislative power i.s vested in the National Congre.ss, 
consisting of the Senate and the Chamber of DeputiCvS. The Senate is composed 
of 37 members po]>ularly elected by provinces for the term of six years, 
in the proportion of one Senator for every three Deputies ; while the 
Chamber of Deputies composed of 118 members chosen directly by depart- 
ments for a period of three years, consists of one representative for every 
30,000 of the population, or a fi-action riot loss than 15,000 ; the present 
number of deputies was determined in 1910 on the basis of the census 
results of 1907. Both bodies are chosen by the same electors. Electors 
must be 21 years of age, and able to read ami writ/C. The executive is 
exercised by the President of the Republic elected for a term of five years, 
by indirect vote, tlie ])coj»le nominating, by ballot, delegates who appoint 
the President. A retiring President is not re-eligible. In legislation 
the President has a modified veto ; a bill returned to the chambers with the 
President’s objections may,'' by a two-thirds vote of the members present (a 
majority of the members being present), be sustained amcl become law. The 
day of a Presidential election is June 25 of the last of tlio five years of a 
Presidency. 

President of the Republic . — Seiior Don Arturo Born Decem- 

ber 21, 1869. Assumed office December 23, 1920. 

The salary of the President is fixed at 1,384?., with 923?. for expenses. 

The ITesident is assisted in bis executive functions by a Council of Stale 
of five members nominated by the President, and six members cliosen by the 
Congress, and a Cabinet or Ministry divided into six dojiartmcnts, viz., 
Interior, Foreign Affiiirs, Justice and Public Instruction, Finance, Defence, 
Industry, Public Works and Railways. 

Local Goveiinmrnt. 

For the purposes of local government the Republic is divided into 
Provinces, presided over by Intendentcs ; and the Provinces into Depart- 
ments, with Gohernadores as chief olYLcors. The Departments constitute one 
or more mnnicijial districts each with a council or municipality of 9 members, 
inhabitants popularly elected for three years. The police of Santiago and 
of the capitals of departments is organised and regulated by the President of 
the Republic at the charge of the national treasury. 

Area and Population. 

The Republic is divided into 23 provinces, subdivided into 82 depart- 
ments, and 1 territory (Magallanes). Departments and territories are sub- 
divided into 905 sub-delegations and 3,229 districts. 

In 1884 the provinces of Tarapaca and Tacna were ceded to Chile by 
Peru. The cession of Tacna was originally for ten years, at the end of 
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which period a plehiscite of the province would decide to which country 
it should belong As the plebiscite has not yet been taken, the provinces 
are still occupied by Chile. 

Area and population of the provinces on January 1, 1920 (census 
figures) : — 


Provinces 

Area : 
Sq. Miles 

Popula- 
tion 1920 

Pup. 
l^er sq. 
Mile 

• 

Provinces 

Area : 

: Sq. Miles 

Popula- 
tion 1920 

Pop. 
per sq. 
Mile 

Taciia 

8,999 

38,912 

4-51 

Nuble . 

3,408 

170,425 

57-91 

Tarapacii . 

10,689 

100,553 

8-21 

ConcepciOn . 

3,313 

247,611 

83*85 

Antofa}<asta 

46,408 

172,830 

5-07 

Arauco 

2,189 

60,233 

85-07 

Atacama . 

30,711 

4S,413 

2 08 

Biobio . 

5,353 

107,072 

20-00 

Coquimbo. 

14,098 

1 60,256 

13-07 

Mallcco 

3,303 

121,429 

42-13 

Aconcagua : 

5,400 

116,914 

21-44 

Can tin. 

6,381 

193,628 

26-26 

Valparaiso 

1 1,775 1 

820,388 

200 -20 1 

Valdivia 

1 8,991 ' 

175,141 

21-83 

Santiago . ! 

5,893 

685,358 

108-61 1 

Llanquiliuc . 

: 34,773 ' 

137,200 

4-49 

O’JIiggins 1 

2,168 , 

118,591 

59-95 : 

Chilo(^ . 

^ C,979 1 

110,331 

14-35 

Oolchagua , 

3,851 

166,342 

4-2 -54 i 

Magallanes 



Curico 

3,045 

103, HS 

38-21 i 

territory . 

i 05,355 

28,960 

0-53 

Talca 

3,864 

133, 957 ! 

33-93 i 



Maule 

2,812 

113,231 : 

39-28 i 




. 

Linares 

1 

3,969 ' 

119,284 

32-71 i 

! 

Total . . ! 

1 

289,829 

3,754,723 

13-93 

« 


Many islands to tlio north, west, and south belong to Chile. The coast- 
line is about 2,485 miles in length. 

In 1885 the po])ulation numbered 2,527,320 in 1895, 2,712,146. In 
1920 (last census), 3,754,723 (1,860,751 males and 1,887,972 females). 
Estimated pO[)iilation December, 1921, 3,792,241. 

The population of the principal towns in 1920 (census figures) was : — 
Santiago^ 507,296 ; Val})araiso, 182,242 ; Concepcion, 66,074 ; Iquique, 
37,421 ; Talca, 36,079 ; Chilian, 30,881 ; Antofagasta, 51,531 ; Vina del 
Mar, 33,441 ; Curicd, 15,579 ; Temuco, 28,546 ; Serena, 15,240 ; Talcaguano, 
22,084 ; Valdivia, 26,854. The great majority of the pojmlation is of 
European origin. The indigenous inhabitants are of three branches, the 
Fuegians, mostly nomadic, living in or near Tierra del Fuego ; the Araucans 
(101,118) in the valleys or on the western slopes of the Andes ; the ChangoSf 
who inhabit the northern coast region and work as labourers. 

Births, marriages, and deaths, exclusive of still-births : — 


Year 

Total 

Births 

Illegitimate 

Births 

Marriages 

Deaths 

Surplus of 
Births 

1917 

149,161 

68,334 

21,379 

107,199 

41,962 

1913 

145,871 

55,832 

21,614 

108,667 

87,204 

1919 

144,980 

55,706 

21,471 

137,638 

7,442 

1920 , 

146,725 

65,326 

24,932 1 

115,426 

31,797 

19211 j 

135,918 ' 

— 

•22,673 

114,578 

21,340 


1 From January to November. 


Illegitimate births in 1920 were 377, and legitimate births 623 per 
thousand of the population. Immigration .is small, but is encouraged by 
the Government. 
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Beligion. 

The Romau Catholic religion is maintained by the State, but according 
to the Constitution all religions are respected and protected. There is one 
archbishop (Santiago), three bishops, and four vicars apostolic. There were 
in 1920, 347 parishes in the Republic, 619 churches, and 774 chapels. 


Instruction. 

Education is gratuitous and at the cost of the State, and since August 26, 
1920, compulsory. At the 1907 census, 40 per cent, of the population were 
illiterate. Professional and secondary instruction is provided in the 
Universities (one belonging to the State, The University of Chile, 
the other The Catholic University) and the National Institute of San- 
tiago, and in the lyceums and colleges established in the capitals of 
provinces, and in some departments. In the State University the branches 
included are theology, law, and political science, medicine and pharmacy, 
physical and mathematical sciences, ]>hilo3ophy, literature, and the fine 
arts. In 1920, in the State University there were 4,502 matriculated 
students and 358 teachers. In 1920, the Catholic University had 614 
students. An Industrial University was opened at yal])araiso (Universidad 
Industrial de Valparaiso), and another at Concepcion (University of Con- 
cepcion) in 1920. Thei e were in 1920, 3,214 public primary schools with 
346,386 pupils, and 7,36P teachers; and 429 private primary schools with 
991 teachers and 54,875 pupils; 15 public normal schools with 2,206 
pupils and 434 teachers ; 153 public and 139 private secondary schools with 
32,880 and 20,006 pupils respectively ; 11 public commercial schools with 
176 teachers and 2,990 pupils. There are besides agricultural schools, 
schools of mines, and professional schools. Other educational institutions 
are the Paedagogic Institute, the National Conservatory of Music, the 
National Observatory School of Arts and Trades, Institute for Deaf Mutes, 
School for the Blind, and public museums. The cost of maintaining the 
public primary schools in 1920 was 952,677Z. , that of the national normal 
schools, 193,682/., and that of the Government secondary schools, 437,500/. 
The National Library contains 286,330 volume.s. 

There were in 1920, 911 newspapers and journals published in Chile, 
including 101 dailies and 313 weeklies. 


Justice, Crime, Pauperism. 

There arc, in addition to a High Court of Justice in the capital, 
seven Courts of Appeal distributed over the Republic, Tribunals of First 
Instance in the departmental capitals* and subordinate courts in the districts. 
On January 1, 1921, there w’ere 2 central prisons with 1,202 inmates (all 
men), 20 penitentiaries with 1,056 (963 men and 93 women), 82 prisons, and 
18 houses of correction for women with 6,641 inmates, and 3 reformatory 
schools, with 344 inmates (197 boys and 147 girls). 

The police number 10,738 (836 officers). 

At 114 hospitals in Chile in 1918 there were admitted 1^0,039 patients. 
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Finance. 


In recent years the revenue and expenditure (ordinary and extra- 
ordinary) were as follows : — 


Year 

1 Revenue 

Expenditure 

Year | 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1916 

1917 

1918 

£ 

13,891,101 

1 10,020,690 

18.743,250 

• 

£ 

; 12,142.096 

' 14,423,654 i 

16,621,210 

i 1 

i 1919 ; 

1 19201 

Ij 19211 

£ 

9,380,829 

20,645,054 

24,096,225 

£ 

13,760,681 

33,264,484 

27,163,937 


I EstimateB. 


The following table gives the main items of the Budget for 1921 : — 



Revenue 


Nitrate expoit dues (65 
luillion quintals) . 

Iodine and borax, export 
dues .... 

Consular clues . 

Treasury revenue 
liitereston Muiiicii'al loans 

Gold pesos 

101,075,000 

Customs and bond . 
Surcharge of 50 )ier cent. . 
Dues on postal packets . 
Despatch of cases 
iStamp tax .... 
Posts and le.legraphs 
Toba.’co tax . , 

New tobacco tax 

Wine, beer and spirits tax 
Property ttix 

Pa]ier pesos 
60,000,000 
26,000,000 
2,600,0(0 

2, CO'), 000 
18,OW.OOO 

12,80d;000 

1.500.000 
3,000,000 
2,00(J,000 

1.407.000 

9,0t»0,0l0 

9.000. 000 

7.000. 000 
20,000,000 







Df-ath duties . , 

2,000,000 



New death duties 

1,600,000 



Bank tax . . , . 

Drainage contribution 

2,500,000 

2,000,000 



Insurance companies' tax 
Rent of land in Tiena del 

1,000,000 



Fuego .... 

1,400,000 



Charter of .ships 

Mint revenue . . . 

1,000,000 

2,500,000 



Drinking water coutribu- 



j tion .... 

6,266.900 



1 Arica-La Paz Railway 

6,299,000 



: Treasury revenue 

7,000,000 

Total (including all 


Total (including all ' 


items) 

110,432,000 j 

items) . . > 

169,766,900 


Particulars as to main items of expenditure are as follows : — 


Departments 

Paper pesos 

Gold pesos 

Departments 

Paper pesos 

Gold pesos 

Interior 

Foreign Relations, 
etc. . 

Justice 

Public Jnstructi'vn 
Treasury . . i 

War . . . j 

73,224,310 

2,759,033 

12.306,275 

1 40,414,388 
35,437,212 
; 61,909,887 

170,732 

2,085,769 

239,560. 

1 48,648,192 
386,162 

1 Navy. 

Industry and 
Public Works 
' Railways . 

32,497,738 

24,870,265 

6,805,383 

4,032,045 

82,649 

1,833 

Total (all items) 

II 

281,607,809 

49,154,885 


On December 31, 1920, the foreign debt amounted to 378,009,760 gold 
pesos (28,350,732Z. ) and the internal debt to 95,149,690 paper pesos. 

On June 30, 1921, the value of the 10,370 national i>roperties was 
377,477,427 pesos currency. 
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Defence. 

• The Chilian Army is a national militia in which all able-botlied 
citizens are obliged to serve. Liability extends from the 18th to the 
45th year, inclusive. Recruits are called iij) in their 20tli year, and arc 
trained for one year. Afterwards they serve for 9 years in the reserve of the 
active army, after which they belong till the completion of their 45th 
year to the second reserve. The latter is organised as a second-line army. 

Chile is divided into 4 zones or military districts, cacli of which 
furnishes a complete division on mol)ilisation. Tln re are 49 battalions of 
infantry, 1 regiment of railway workers, 1 battalion of telegraphers, 
8 regiments of cavalry, 2 batteries of horse artillery, 32 batteries of field 
artillery, 8 batteries of mountain artillery, 2 battalions of fortress artillery, 
8 battalions of engineers and 1 company for aerial service. The total strength 
of the active army in 1920 was 1,996 officers and 21,180 men. 

The infantry are armed with the Chilian Mauser rifle (1895), calibre 7 mm., 
and the cavalry with a carbine of similar pattern and lancc. The field 
artillery are armed with Q. F. Kni])j) guns. 

In December, 1918, an Air Force was formed under Hritish instruction, 
with a nucleus of 14 s(‘a])lan(*s and 80 aeroplanes purcliased in Great Britain, 

Military budget for 1921 was 2,615, 73D. 

The principal vessels of the Chilian fleet are as follows : — 


Nam 6 

^ i si 

o ! 

S ' 

- W on 

S ‘5 2? 
^ 3 « 

Main Armament 

o i 

'C! 

niiita] 

peed 



M fS j:; 



__ i 



Dreadnought 
Almiraiite Latorre 

1 

1 01 aj 23,000 

0 

10 14-ill 

; 14 6-iii. 

. ; 4 1 

37,000 

23 

Pre-Dreadnought. 

I 




i 



Capitan Prat . 

|1SD0| G,!)G0 

, 12 

G 9 -4-111. 

; 8 4-7-iii. 

4 

12,000 

18-3 

Armoured 

Cruieere. 

I 1 




i 

1 



E.smeralda . 

18001 7,030 

6 

2 8- in. ; 

16 G-in. . 

3 

18,000 

23 0 

O’Higgins 

Protected Cruisers. 

180G; 8,000 

i 

7 

4 8-in.; 

10 0-ill. . 

3 ! 

1 j 

10,000 

21-2 

Blanco Encalada . 

iso.si 4.420 

— 

2 8-in.; 

10 6-in.. 

Fj 

14,500 

22-0 

Pres. Errazuriz 

18901 2.0S0 
189g| 3,600 

— 

4 6-iii. . 


3 1 

5,400 

19-0 

Zenteno . 

i 

2 6-in. ; 

10 C-i»r. . 

. : 3 ' 

r.,500 

18-0 

Chaoabuco . . ; 

18981 4,300 

— ' 

2 8-in.; 

10 4 7 in. 

, 1 6 : 

15,000 

24-0 


The Almirantt Latorre served in the British Fleet during the war as the 
Canada. Four powerful destroyers built for Chile, which were taken over 
for the British service, have also been incorporated in the Chilian Navy. 
They were constructed at Cowes in 1914 ; 1,700 tons, 31*5 knots, 4 tubes, 

2 4'7-in. and three smaller guns. Six submarines, 111 to H6 (450-520 tons, 
800 b.p., 15-18 knots, length 150 feet), were transferred from the British 
to the Chilian Navy in 1917. In addition, there are 10 older destroyers and 

3 torpedo boats. 

Agriculture and Industry. 

There are three zones in Chile — the arid zone in the north, the agricultural 
zone in the centre, and the forest zone in the south. i\gricultuie and miniug 
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aro the principal occupations. Total area of agricultural land is 42,183,663 
acres ; of forest area, 9,496,483 acres ; of fruit trees, 276,704 acres ; t)f 
meadows, 18,393,262 acres. Number of farms in 1920, 95,071. Chile 
produces annually large quantities of cereals, besides excellent wine, 
fruit, and vegetables. The principal crops of the harvest for 3 years are 
shown as follows : — 



Acreage 

Produce in Cwts. 


1917-18 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1917-18 

1918-19 

1919-20 

Wheat 

1,312,327 

1,235,400 

1,192,722 

: 12,584,606 

11,4.59,500 

10,840,782 

Barley 

98,^03 

110,500 

127,325 

! 1,438,624 

1,596,775 

1,607.448 

Oats . 

80,054 

51,000 

65,190 

1 922,176 

686,600 

751,802 

Maize. 

. 65,90.5 

58,635 

62,662 

1 734,472 

652,500 

784.546 

Beana 

131,846 

109,000 

118,875 

1,386,288 , 

932,601 

919,136 

Pea.s . 

25,667 

36,800 

28,202 

i 291,6.56 1 

234.800 

228,814 

Lentils 

5,824 

8,250 

4,827 

i 57,690 1 

68,850 

38,406 

Potatoes . 

81.6S7 

72,000 

76,480 

286,1 22 Ij 

212,3701 

282,4121 

Vines . 

222,275 

222,000 

— 

I 45,448,39231 

1 1 

36,573,2522 

26,022,4163 


1 Tons. a Gallons of wine. 


For 1920-21 production (in (juintals) was given as follows : — Wheat, 
6,257,062; barley, 1,172,388 ; oats, 394,114. 

On December 31, 1919, the live stock of Chile comprised 391,718 horses, 
30,439 asses, 51,411 mules, 2,163,141 cattle, 4,501), 196 sheep, 459,606 goats, 
42,019 alpacas, and 292,431 pigs. 

Dairy farms and the production of butter and cheese are on the increase. 
In Patagonia and Tien a del Fuego large tracts of country are devoted to 
sheep-fanning. Extensive natural forests are found, the largest being found in 
the provinces of Valdivia (1,885,406 acres), Llanquihue (1,406,024 acres), and 
Ohilo4 (1,188,572 acres). The w'ealth of the country, however, consists chiefly 
in its minerals, especially in the nortliern provinces of Atacama and Tarapac^. 

The metals obtained were gold, silver, copper (Chile is the world’s 
second largest producer of copper), cobalt, and manganese ; the non-metallic 
substances being coal, nitrate, borate, salt, sulphur, and guano. Iron-ore 
deposits are found in the provinces of Atacama and of Coquimbo, estimated 
at over 1,000,000,000 tons. All the coal mines of Chile are situated south 
of Valparaiso. Production in 1919, 1,485,491 tons. 

Nitrate of soda, or ‘ salitre,’ is not only Chile’s most important article of 
export but the chief source of governmental revenue derived from export 
taxes. It is found in the section of the desert of Atacama, known locally 
as the ‘pampa salitrera,’ a territory comprising an area of some 500 miles in 
length, lying between latitude 15® and 26® south, and situated kt an eleva- 
tion above sea level of from 2,000 to 6,000 feet. This zone is divided into 
districts known as the pampas of Tarapaca, Tocopilla, Antofagasta, Aguas 
Blancas, and Taltal respectively. Production and exportation of nitrate in 
recent years are stated as follows : — 


Years 

1 Production 

Exported I 

Years 

I Production 

Exported 

1910 

1915 

1917 

' Metric tons 
2,466,415 

1 1,765,291 

8,001,082 

Metric tons ; 
2,335,941 i 
2,023,294 ! 

2,776,289 | 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Metric tons 
2,859,803 
1,708,240 
2,606,571 

Metric tons 
2,919,177 
808,961 
2,870,809 


8 0 
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In 1919 Chile had 2,871 manufacturing establishments, using raw 
materials to the value of 517,832,812 gold pesos, which were manufactured 
into merchandise to the value of 905,151,651 gold pesos. The number of 
workmen employed was 71,164. 


Commerce. 

Imports and exports (including re-exports) (special trade, including bullion 
and specie) : — 


- 

lOlC 1 

1017 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Imports . . 
Exports . . 

16,689.062 
S8, 6 IK, 855 

25,020,603 
51,007,009 ! 

£ i 

32,705,554 

57,271,688 

& 

33,443,683 , 

26,414,762 • | 

& 

34,130,945 

58,412,642 


The following table shows in gold pesos the principal imports and exports 
for 1919 and 1920 (1 peso=:186^.) 



Imj'orts 

Exports 


1910 

1920 

1919 

1920 


Pesos 

Pesos 

Pesos 

Pesos 

Products of mining 

19,791,282 

29..3 *<1,030 

184.100,124 

656,254,458 

,, ,, forestry 

2,257,593 

3,411,992 

4,021,869 

5,555,020 

,, ,, live stock . 

5,022 705 

12,299,698 

37,283,982 

46,764,153 

,, ,, agriculture 

22,158,199 

.30,768,110 

41,881,432 

32.584.022 

Foods 

3 <,428,083 

43,293,167 

23,431,411 

24,562,824 

Textiles 

123,109,523 

117,141.233 

144,301 i 

541,552 

Chemical products 

39, 444, .531 

52,276,533 

1,621.688 1 

1,001,5:3 

Metals 

38,343,741 

41,602.246 

1,506 

13,197 

Machinery ..... 

38, 147,479 

33,259,149 

— 

— 


In 1919 the imports of gold and silver currency amounted to 13,861,478 
pesos, and. in 1920 to 14,498,602 pesos. The exports of gold and silver 
currency amounted in 1919 to 140,311 pesos, and in 1920 to 9,850 pesos. 
Foreign trade of Chile (in gold pesos each equal to 18oJ.) : — 


Imports from 

1919 

1920 

Exports to 

1919 

1920 

Great Britain . 

77,871,985 

116,166,298 

Great Britain . 

71,100,159 

103,897,302 

Germany . . . 

699,788 

21,074,388 

j Germany . 

• 03,040 

7,324,586 

United States . 

191,854,560 

140,270,665 

United Stales . 

130,473,499 

344.484,157 

France 

17,197,599 

1 24,783 i 

28.272,712 

France 

15,774,699 

31,625,689 

Belgium . 

6,848,866 

1 Netherlands 

j 9.291,577 

20,828,383 

Peru . 

• 32,205,859 1 

3.3,988,124 

j Spain . 

8.556,416 1 

10,852,981 

Australia . 

1 131,988 

801,482 

, Argentina . 

1 13,711,097 

' 14,265,147 

Argentina . 

10,555.818 

17,05.3,117 

} Peru . 

14,295,896 ; 

13,090,828 

India. 

25,168,2.33 

i 24,148,298 

Ij Italy . 

2,914,643 

9,515,254 

Italy . 

3,576.333 

i 4,214,864 


Customs revenue in 1920, 43,375,222 pesos imports, 105,838,361 pesos 
exports. 

The chief imports into, and domestic exports from, the United Kingdom 
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(Board of Trade Returns) from and to Chilo in two years, were as follows (but 
of the metal imports here given large quantities are really from Bolivia) ; — 


Impoits 

1920 

1919 

' Exports 

1920 

1919 

Nitrates . . . 

£ 

3,328,570 

£ 

513,410 

! Cottons . . . 

£ 

2,411,756 

£ 

1,185,654 

Copper . . . ' 

Copper ore . . j 

l,317,8i9 

824,924* 

; Woollens . . . 

98.3,156 

618,294 

73,909 

46,426 

; Ironwork . . . 

1,489,600 

400,517 

Tin (.re . . . ’ 

2,071,551 

865,991 

Coal . . . . ! 

30,677 

25,900 

Woox .... 

1,876,861 

837,487 

1 lilacliinery . . i 

5W.633 

228,573 

Oats .... 

24,128 

573,925 

: Apparel . . . | 

1 5,902 

98,482 


Total trade between Chile and United Kingdom for 5 years : — 


— ! iyi7 1918 1919 ' 1020 1021 

£, £, \ £ £ £ 

Imports from Chile to U.K. . 13,222,010 ' 19,3:'A993| 7,344,65.') ,] 2,942,932 0,503,839 

Rxports to Chilo from U.K. . 4,038,301 j 0, 381,0241 4,779,259 i 9,601,998 5,154,314 

Shipping and Navigation. 

The commercial navy of Chile consisted, in 1920, of 114 steamers 
of 61,815 tons net and 26 sailing vessels of 9,925 tons net. .The 
sliip[)ing entered and clcareel at the ports of Chile in 1920 was 4is 
follows Entered, 14,606 vessels of 14,925,601 tons ; cleared, 14,792 vessels 
of 15,001,416 tons. @f the total entered, 1408 steamers of 4,213,564 tons, 
and of those that cleared, 1,380 of 4,167,538 toni^ were British. 

Communications. 

In 1920 there were in Chile 22,046 miles of public road, and 850 miles 
of navigable river, and 497 miles of navigable lakes. 

The Longitudinal Railway of Chile, traversing the Republic from north 
to south over a distance of 2,862 miles, is (1920) a government-owned line, 
embracing with its spurs and the Arica to La Pa/. Railway (271 miles) an 
extent of 3,133 miles. There are also 2,270 miles of privately owned 
lines, making a total of 5,403 miles. Electrification of the railways has 
been commenced (1921) on the lino between Valparaiso and Santiago, a 
distance of 117 miles. 

The 966 post-olfices in 1920 dispatched 104,492,991 postal packets, of which 
6,342,994 were sent abroad. These included 4,874,032 letters for abroad, 
35,386,953 home letters. 

The length of telegraph lines at the end of 1920 was 16,353 miles of 
lino (9,866 miles of Government line) and 18,572 miles of wire (Govern- 
ment telegraphs alone). In 1920 there were 619 telegraph offices ; 
12,057,380 messages were sent. The length of teleidione line was 52,284 
miles, and of wire 96,160 miles (1920). Number of subscribers, 24,493. 

Work has progressed on the several wireless stations now under con- 
struction along this coast, which with those now completed will form a 
chain composed of AricS, Antofagasto,, Ooquimbo, Valparaiso, Talcahuano, 
Valdivia, Puerto JMontt, and Punta A.rcnas. A wirelovss station is also being 
erected on the Juan Fernandez Islands, about 400 miles west and south of 
Valparaiso. Total number of stations in 1919, 32. 

Money and Credit. 

In 1912 a law was promulgated establishing a Bank of Issue (Caja dc 
Emision). By means of this the banks can issue certaiu quantities of paper 

3 0 2 
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money in exchange for an equivalent gold deposit, at the rate of 12d, per 
pe»o at first and 18^^/. per peso subsequently. 

There are a number of joint-stock banks of issue with agencies in Chile. 
Their joint capital amounted on December 31, 1920, to 296,388,784 paper 
pesos and 2,451,022 gold pesos, and their reserve funds to 116,294,381 paper 
pesos and 20,589,105 gold pesos. The largest of the banks is the Bank of 
Chile with a paid-up capital of 60,000,000 pesos. The banks are required 
to guarantee their note issue by depositing gold, Government notes, or 
securities in the Treasury. There are also land banks which issue sciip pay- 
able to bearer and bearing interest, and lend money secured as a lirst charge 
on landed property and repayable at fixed periods. Two institutions specialise 
in .savings accotints, the National Savings Bank of Chile, and the Savings 
Bank of Santiago. At the National Savings Bank of Chile (Caja Nacional de 
Ahorros) the number of deposit accounts on December 31, 1920, was 678,534 
and the deposits amounted to 146,622,862 pesos. At the Savings Bank of 
Santiago there were 307,158 deposit accounts, and the deposits amounted to 
66,476,636 pesos. 

The currency is mostly paper ; the time fixed for the conversion of legal 
tender paper money was deferred till December 31, 1921. On December 
31, 1920, the conversion funds in hand amounted to 114,110,600 gold pesos, 
made up as follows; — In England, 23,991,881 pesos, and Chilian gold in 
bars to the value of 90,118,719 pesos. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

According to the Act of i 895, the coinage of Chile is as follows: — Gold 
coins are 20, 10, 5 peso pieces, called respectively Condor^ Dohlon^ and 
E.'^cudo. The lO-^eso gold piece wcigh.s 5 99103 grammes. ‘916 fine and 
therefore contains 5 '49178 gramine.s of fine gold, Silver coins are the 
peso, weighing 9 grammos, 0 720 fine, and the fifth, tenth, and twentieth 
of a peso. Bronze coins (95 of copper to 4 of tin and 1 of zinc) ar« the 
centavo SLud 2^-, 2-, and \~ccntavo pieces. The monetary unit is the twentieth 
part of a condor or the (uncoined) gold peso, of the value of Is. ^d. Its 
use is obligatory in transactions with the Customs De[)artment of the Govern- 
ment ; it serves, too, as the basis of perhaps the larger half of the trade 
in imported merchandise, though the actual gold coin is not in these cases 
usually tendered. Coins minted in 1918: — 2,656,280 pesos gold. (No 
later mintage.) A forced paper currency is in general use, the paper peso 
varying considerably in relative value, and representing (1920) about 
12 0G7d. Total paper money issued and in circulation on November 30, 
1921, 313,545,453 pesos. 

The metric .system has been legally established in Chile since 1865, but 
tlie old Spanish weights and measures are still in use to some extent. 

On August 31, 1918, Greenwich time was adopted in Chile in place of 
Chilian time. 

Diplomatic and Consi^lar Representatives. 

1. Of Chile in Great Britain. 

Envoy and Minister . — Agustiii Edwards (February 21, 1911). 

First Secretaries , — Manuel Salinas and Jorge Silva, 

Second Secretary . — Haul Valdevieso. 

Financial Luis Waddington, 

Juridical Adviser . — Alejandro Alvarez. 
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Naval Attachi , — Commander Carlos A. Jouanne. 

M Hilary AttacM. — Major Juan Negrete. 

Aitach6s. --ixAio Bittencourt, Augustin 11. Edwards, and Santiago MoTik. 
Commercial Attachi, — Jorge Buchanan. 

Consul-General in London. — Adolfo Ortiizar. 

There are Consular representatives at Belfast, Cardiff, Dublin, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Hull, Liverpool (C.G.),* Nottingham, Queenstown, Sheffield, 
Southampton and many other places. 

2. Of Great Britain in Chile. 

Envoy and Minuter. — J. C. T. Vaughan, C.M.G., M.V.O. (1918). 
Secretary. — C. H. Bateman. 

Commercial Secretary. — W. F. Vaughan Scott. 

Naval Attachi. — Lieut. -Commander Lloyd Hirst, R.N. 

British Consul-General Sii Valparaiso. — J. M. MacLeod, C.M.G. 

There are Consular representatives at Co(|uimbo (C.), Antofagasta (C.), 
Arica(V.C.), Caldera, Coronel, Iquiquc(C.), Lota, Junin (V.C.) Fisagua (V.Ch), 
runta Arenas (V.C.), Tnlcahuano(V. 0.), Tocopilla, Tome and other centres. 


Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Chile. 

1. OeFIUIAL PUBLIOATfONS. 

Annuario Esiadistico de la Uopubliea de Chile. Santiago. Annual. 

Memorias presculanda.s al Oougreso nacional per los Miui.stros de Es( ado enlos departa- 
mentos de Tlclacionos ExterioroR, riaeieiida, A’c Saiitiaj^». 

Chile : Handbook compiled by- the luteriiatioual iiurcau of American Republics, 
Washington. (190‘J). 

Esta<li.stica coim.’rciul de la llepublica de Oliile. Annual. Valparaiso. 

Syuo])sis e.stadisl.ica y geogridca do Chile. Santiago, Annual 

StatcintMit on behalf of Chile in reply to the Argentine Report, submitted to tlic British 
Arbitration Tribunal. 6 vols. I^ondon, 1901~02. 

Chile Economico. Santiago, IPU. 


2. Non-Official runbro.VTiONS. 

Annario general de Chile. Tnformneiones generales de comercio, inJustria, impoitaciVin, 
exporta{’('in, roles cle eomerclaute.s, indinstriales y profesionaKiS, Valpariso, 1918. (Kir.st 
l.ssne), 

Anrique (N.) and 8Uva (L. I.), En.sayo de una Bibliografi'a Historica i CoograOCfi de 
Chile. Santiago, 1902. 

Asta-Buruaga Pbancisco S.), Diccionarlo geografleo de la Repdblica de Chile. Now ed. 
New York, 1800. 

Barron Arana (Diego), La guerre du P.acinque.. Paris, 1882.—nistoria General Ue 
Chile. 16 vols. Completed, 1902. Santiago. 

Beltran y liospido (R.), IjOS Pueblos Ilispano-Americanos en el Siglo XX. (1901-03). 
Madrid, 1004. 

Bnlnes(Q.), Guerra del Pacifico. Santiago, 1915. 

Bilrger (<>.), Acbt Lohr-und Wafideijahre in Chile. Leipzig, 1900. 

Canto {3. Perez), Chile: An Account of its Wealth and Progress. London, 1912. 
Chi$holm (A. 8 M ), The Independence of Chile. London, 1912. 

Ditnker (R.), Wirtschaftsstudien ans Siidainerika, speziell liber Chile. Leipzig, 1910. 
Elliot {Q. F. Scott), Chile; Its Uistorv and Development. London, 1907. 

Guerreentre le Chili, le Perou et Bolivie 1879. Paris, 1879. 

Guerra del Pacifico. 8 vols. Vol. 1. Antofagasta a Tarapaca. Valparaiso, 1912. 
Vol. 2. Tarapacd a Lima. Valparaiso, 1914. Vol. 3. Ocupacidn del Peru. Valparai.so, 1919. 

Querra, (J. Guillermo), La Soberania Chilena en las Islas al siir del Canal Beagle. 
Santiago, 1917. 

Hancock (A. M.), A Ili.slory of Chili. Chicago, 1893. 

Holdich (Sir T. H.), The Countries of the King’s Award. London, 1904. 

Keane (A. H.), Central and South America. (In Stanford’s Compendium.) 2nd 
edition. London, 1909. 
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Koehtl (W. H.), Modern Chile. London, 1913. 

Maitland (Francis J. G.). Chile, its Land and People. London, 1014. 

*Markham (C. R.), The War between Chile and Pern, 1879-81. London, 1883. 

Martin (C.), Landeskunde von Chile, llarabiirg, 1009. 

Mehegan (John J.), O’Higgins of Chile. London, 1013. 

Mills (G. J ), Chile. London 1914. 

Montebruno (Jnlio), Jeogralia de America i de Chile. Leipzig, 1900. 

Montenegro (Ernesto), La cuestion Chileno-Pernana. Exposicion de hechos ncerca del 
problema Chileno-Peruana. Tacna-Arica ver.sws Alsacia y liorena. Santiago, 1919. 

Ojeda (L. Thayer), Eieincntos dtnicos que han nitervenido eu la poblacidn de Cliile 
Santiflgo de Chile, 1910. 

Parker E.), Chileans^ of To-day. London, 1920. 

Poirier <B.), Chile en 1908. Santiago, 19( 0. 

Rosales {R. P. Diego de), Historia general del Reyno de Chile. 3 vols. Valparaiso, 
1877-78. 

Vicuna (S, Marin), Los ferrocarlles do Chile. Santiago, 1910. 

Wagemann (E.), Dio Wirtschaftsverfassung der Repnblik Chile. Munich, 1913. 

Wright (M. H.), The Republic of Chile. London, 1905. 


CHINA. 

(ClIITNG-IIlTA MiN-KuO, 1, r. llKPUlUdr OF CHINA.) 

Government. 

On February 12, 1912, China, one of the oldest of Monarchies, became a 
Republic. 

The Chinese Imperial family was of Manchu origin, dating from 1644, and 
was styled Ta Ch*ing Ch*ao (‘Groat Pure Dynasty’). The last Emperor, 
P’u-yi, was the tenth of the line ; hut the official genealogy is carried hack 
six generations earlier than the real founder, and P’u-)i’s will be the 
sixteenth name in the canonised series of Ta Ch‘ing Emperors. lie was 
horn on February 11, 1906, succeeded his uncle the Emperor Kuang-Hsu 
on November 14, 1908, and abdicated on February 12, 1912. Ho retains 
tlie title of Emperor of the Manchu ImjK'Tial House, hut with his death the 
title and the Government subsidy of the House will cease. For account of 
the Revolution of 1911, see Statesman’s Year-Book for 1912, pp. 699-701, 
and for later developments, see Statesman's Year-Book for 1919, pp. 
740-41. 

The Government, according to the Provisional Constitution of Nanking, 
1911, is composed of a President, a Vice-President, and a bi-cameral leghla- 
ture consisting of a Senate {Tsan Vi Vuan) of 264 members and a House of 
Representatives (Chung Yi Yuan) of 596 members. 

But the Central Government is still unable to rule the country completely. 
As a matter of fact, powerful military goveniors (Tnchuns) have estahlished 
themselves in several provinces and are practically independent of the 
Government in Poking. They maintain their power by the strength of their 
armies and, as there is no national army in China, the Government cannot 
enforce its will, even in securing its own revenues A modern feature of this 
militaristic control is the rise to powpr of Super^Tuchuns who are the real 
masters of groups of Tuchuns and who dictate their demands to the 
Government. 

President. — Hsu-Shih-ch’ang, born in Honan, 1853, elected President, 
August 10, 1918. Inaugurated October 10, 1918. 

The office of Vice-President is still vacant (since August 1917). 

Executive authority is provisionally vested in a Premier nominated by 
the President and a Cabinet of nine Ministers nominated by the Premier, 
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All appointments require the sanction of both Houses of Parliament. But 
since the overthrow of the An-fu (Anwher-Fukien) party, which held the 
reins of y)Ower from August 1918 to August lv2Q, Parliamentary government 
has lapsed owing to the failure of the elections. A Presidential Mandate is 
now tacitly recognised as an act of ratification — witness the Sifio-Gerrnan 
Commercial Treaty, concluded on May 20, 1921. 

The Cabinet, reorganised on December 24, 1921, is composed as follows : — 

Premier. — Liang Shih-yi. 

Minister of the Inle/ior. — Kao Ling-wei. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs. — W. W. Yen. 

Minister of Agriculture and Commerce. — Chi Vao-shan. 

Minister of Education. — Huang Yen-pei. 

Minister of Communications. — Yeh Kung.cho. 

Minister of War. — Pao Kwei-ching 

Minister of the Navy. — Li Tirig-hsin. 

Minister of Justice. — AVartg Chung- JIni. 

Minister of Finance. — Chang Hu. 

A number of Foreign Advisers have been appointed to the Government. 
There are also many foreigners in the Government omploj in the various 
departments. 

A Southern Government has been established at Canton by the 
Kuominlang (People’s Party). Its members form tlic remnant of the original 
Republican Parliament, which was dissolved in June 1917 by President Li 
Yuafi-hung. Its chief promoter, Dr. Sun Yat*Sen, who was the first (Pro- 
visional) President of the Republic, was elected “President of the Republic 
of China” by this Government on Aiuil 7, 1921, and he assumed office on 
May 5, 1921. ' 

The Southern Government claims that it has the allegiance of all the 
Southern ])rovinccs, but its rule is planted only in Kwangtung and Kwangsi. 

The principal members of the Sun Government are : 

]\[inisteT of Foreign Affairs. — Wu Ting- fang. 

Minister of Finance — Tang Shao-yi. 

Mini'iter of Interior and of War — Chen Chiung-ming. 

Minister of the Navy. — ^Taug Tiug-Kwang. 

Chief of General Staff. — Li Ideh-chnn. 

Chen Cliiuug-ming is also Governor of Kwangtung and Commander-in- 
Chief of the Kwangtung forces. 

The Republic has adopted a new flag on which the old yellow dragon 
has been replaeod by five stripes — crimson, yellow, blue, white and black — 
to denote the five races comprised in the Chinese people, Chinese, Manchu, 
Mongol, Turki (Mohammedan natives of Chinese Turkestan), and Tibetan, 

Local Government. 

Under the monarchy each of the 22 provinces was ruled by a Viceroy 
placed over one, two, or three provinces, or by a Governor over a single 
province, either under a Viceroy or depending directly on the Central 
Government. There were thus 9 Viceroys and 6 Governors equal in rank to 
Viceroys. Each province was subdivided into prefectures ruled by prefects 
and each prefecture into districts, each with a district magistrate. Two 
or more prefectures were united into a tao, or circuit, the official at the 
head of which being called a Taotai. Each town and village had also 
its unofficial governing body of ‘gentry.* An Edict of July 22, 1908, 
instituted Provincial Assemblies, and the first® meetings were held on 
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October 14, 1909. The reforms of the late dynasty also instituted re- 
presentative legislative assemblies in districts, towns and villages. 

.,At present many of the Provinces under the rule of their Military 
Governors or Tiituhs, who in nearly every instance was a native of the 
province, are fast slipping from the control of the Central Government. 

Area and Population. 

• 

The following table gives a statement of the area and population of 
the Chinese Republic according to figures published in the Government 
Gazette, February 27, 1911. In 1912, Mr. W. W. Rockhill, formerly American 
Minister at Peking — a recognised authority— after careful inquiry, came to 
the conclusion that “ this document, though showing complete ignorance of 
the methods now nearly universally followed in vital statistical reports, 
throws considerable light on the question of China’s population, and seems 
entitled to more confidence than the enumerations which have heretofore 
appeared.” Ho believed tliat the population of China, Manchuria and 
Chinese Turkestan, ?.c., the Chinese Republic exclusive of Tibet and 
Mongolia, appeared to he in round nnml>ers 325,000,000, new information 
having confirmed the opinion reaclu'd by him in former studies of the same 
subject that the po})ulatioii of China “is much smaller than wo have been 
led to believe, and that in the last century it has been increasing very 
slowly if at all.” 


Tlio 18 Provinces of j 

Area: Kngli.sh 

Population 

Capital 

China Proper • 

square miles 

(Estimated) 

Chihli .... 

11.^,800 

22,970,000 

Tientsin 

Sliaiitiing 

o5,970 

25,810,000 

T.si-nan 

Siiansi .... 

81,830 

9,420,000 

T'ai-ynan 

lionan .... 

r.7,940 

22,375,000 

K’ai-fOng 

Kiangsu 

38,()00 

15,380,000 

Nanking 

Anhui .... 

54,810 

14,075,000 

Anking 

Kiang.si. 

00,480 

16,255,000 

Nanch’ang 

Chekiang 

30.070 

13,9.50,000 

ITangcliow 

Fukien .... 

40,. 3 30 

S,.500,000 

Foochow 

Hnpeh .... 

71,410 

21,260 000 

Wuchang 

Hunan .... 

83,380 

20 580,000 

Ch'angsha 

Shensi .... 

75,270 

6,725,000 

Sian 

Kansu .... 

125,4.50 

3,810,000 

Lanchow 

Szechwan 

218,480 

54,500,000 

Gh’erigtu 

Kwangtung . 

90,070 

23,700,000 

Canton 

Kwangsi 

77,200 

5,42.5,000 

Naii-ning 

Kweicljow . . . ; 

07,160 

9,205,000 

Kuei-yang 

Yunnan 

146,680 

8,053,000 

Yunnan 

Total .... 

1,5.32,420 

302,110,000 


New Dominion : — 




Sinkiang . 
Dependencies : — 

550,340 

2,000,000 

Hi 

Mancliuria * . 

363,010 

— 

— 

Pengtien . 

— 

5,830,000 

Mukden 

Kirin .... 

— 

5,950,000 

Kirin 

Heilungkiang . 


1,560,000 

12,740,000 

TsitsiharHeilung(IIsien 

Mongolia 

1,307,000 

1,800,000 

■ Urgal 

Tibet .... 

463,200 

2,000,000 

1 Lhasa 2 

Grand Total 

8,913,660 

320,650,000 



^ The seat of the B<%do Khan. 2 'Xhe seat of the Dalai Lauia. 
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Estimates prepared by the Chinese Maritime Customs in 1920 give the 
much larger total of 440,934,000, witli 19,290,000 for Manchuria. In 1919 
the Chinese Post Office estimated the total population of China and the 
Outer Territories at 427,679.214, and in 1920 the figure was given at 
436,094,954. The latter record, which is the work of provincial officials, is 
given hereunder for purposes of comparison : 


Peking (Metropolitan area 4, 014, ,019 • 

Kiangsi 

. 24,466,800 

Chihli . 

. . 30,172,102 

. 11,114,061 

Kiangsu 

, 28,235,804 

Shansi . 

Shanghai 

. 6,550,200 

Ilonan 

. 30,831,000 

Anhwei 

. 19,832,006 

SShensl . 

. . 0,465,558 

Chekiang 

Fiikii-n 

. 22,043,300 

Katisn . 

. 5,027,007 

. 13,167,791 

Hinkiang 

. . . 2,619,579 

Kwangtnng 

. 37,167,701 

Manchuria , 

. 22,088,434 

Kwangsi 

. 12,268,336 

Sliantnng . 

. 30,803,240 

Yunnan 

. 0,889,180 

. 11,216,400 

Szechwan . 

. 40,782,810 

Kweichow . 

Hupeh 

Hunan , 

. 27,167,211 
. 28,443,279 

Toial 

. 430,004,958 


Not included in the above (no data available) : — (1) One Hbieii and Mongolia in Peking 
district ; (2) one ITsien in Manchuria district ; and (;{) Tibet. 

The Island of Formosa was ceded to Japan in accordance with the terms 
of the Treaty of Shimonoseki ratified and ej^changed at Ohefoo on the 8th 
of May, 1895. The formal transfer of the Island was effected on the 2nd of 
June, 1895. « 

In November, 1897, the Germans seized the coast of Kiaochow Day in 
Shantung, and in March, 1898, compelled China to execute a 99 years’ lease 
of the territory on both sides of the Day together wdtli a grant of railway, 
mining and other rights generally referred lo as G^ennuny’s ‘economic privi- 
leges’ in Shantung. On tlio outbreak of war Ja])an delivered an ultimatum 
to Germany demanding the suriciider of the leased territory of Kiaochow 
‘ with a view to eventual restoration of the same to (ffiina. ’ Germany ignored 
this demand and Kiaochow was invaded by Japanese and British forces, 
and after a feeble resistance tlio German forces garrisoning the port of 
Tsiiigtao, which lies within the leased territory, capitulated on November 7, 
1914. The Jajianeso assumed possession of all administrative authority 
previously exercised by the (lermans in the leased territory, and, iu spite of 
Chinese protest, seized the railway line connecting Tsingtao with- Tsinan , 
the capital of the Province, guarded it with Jajianese troops, and extended 
their authority to certain f liinesc citi«'s lying outside the leased territory. 
At the Peace Conference, .lapan claimed to retain possession of the leased 
territory of Kiaochow and to succeed to all Germany’s economic privileges 
in Shantung on the ground of compiest, whereas (Jhina asked the Conference 
for a settlement whicii would secure lier the direct restitution of the leased 
territory and the cancellation of Germany's economic privileges. Japan, 
however, obtained recognition of her claim in Articles 156-S of the Treaty of 
Versailles. China has not signed this Treaty, and at first refused to 
negotiate with Japan on the matter. But »t the Washington Conference 
on the Limitation of Armaments and on Pacific and Far Eastern Questions, 
held from November 12, 1921, to February 6, 1922, China announced her 
intention of bringing the Shantung Question before the Conference. She 
agreed to discuss it with the Japanese Delegates in ‘direct conversations’ 
with, however, two representatives of Great Britain and two of the United 
States as unofficial ‘observers’ present throughout the ‘conversations.’ An 
agreement was arrived at and the treaty was signed at Washington, pro- 
viding for the following main features: (1) the return of the leased territory 
by Japan ; (2) the handing over to China of all public property with due 
compensation to Japan ; and (3) the sale by Japan to China of the Tsingtao- 
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Tsinan Railway. Under the terms of agreements the payment for the line 
ii^ to be in ir)-year Chinese Government Treasury Notes to the amount of 
53,406,141 gold marks, redeemable after 5 years with 6 months’ notice. 
Pending the redemption of the Treasury Notes China wdll a 2 )point, for so 
long a period as any part of the Notes shall remain unredeemed, a Japanese 
subject to be Traffic Manager and another Japanese subject to be Chief 
Accountant, both Japanese employee* to be under the direction, control 
and supervision of the Chinese managing director, and removable for cause. 

By agreement with the Chinese Government, dated March 27, 1898, 
Russia took possession of Port Arthur and Talieiiwan (called Dalny by 
Russia and Dairen by Japan) and their adjacent territories and waters, 
on lease for the term of 25 years, with option of extension by mutual 
agreement. In 1900, in consequence of the ‘Boxer’ uprising, Russia 
occupied Manchuria. Japan, after long and unsuccessful elforts to induce 
Russia to withdraw, broke of! diplomatic relations, and on February 8, 
1904, commenced hostilities. The war, in the course of which Japan 
proved victorious both on land and at sea, was brought to an end by 
the Treaty of Portsmouth signed September 5, 1905 Under this Treaty 
Russia and Japan agreed to evacuate Manchuria, except the territory affected 
by the lease of Kwantung (or the Liao-tung Peninsula), where Japan 
succeeds to the leasehold and other rights of Russia. The exclusive adminis- 
traMon of Manchuria (with the exception mentioned) was to be restored 
to China. By treaty of December 22, 1905, China agreed to the transfer 
to Japan from Russia of the lease of the Liao-tung Peninsula and the control 
of the railway from Port Arthur to Ch’ang-chun (Kwan-ch’engtzu), and 
conceded to Japan the iig^>t to construct a railway from Antung to Mukden, 
and agreed to open 16 Manchurian ports and cities to foreign commerce. 
For the Japanese demands on ( hina, made on January 18, 1915, i<cc. The 
Statesman’s Year-Book for 1920, p. 738. At the Washington Conference 
China brought up in Committee, for review and revision, the Chino-Japaiieso 
Treaties of 1915, treaties re.sulting from the Twenty-one Demands. Japan 
refused to admit tlio validity of China’s claim but made some c«)ncessions in 
a statement read before the committee and later read into tlie records of 
the Conference. Japan was ready to abandon her prefeveiitial lights in the 
supply of advisers and instructors to be employed by China in Manchuria, 
and to open, for the activity of the International Consortium, rights of 
railroad construction in Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia. While 
taking note of Japan’s concessions, China w’as not satisfied and made the 
express reservation that she wouhl seek a later opportunity to open the 
question thus shelved. 

In July, 1910, a convention was signed between Russia and Japan 
agreeing to co-operate to maintain the ‘ status quo ’ in Manchuria in ac- 
cordance with the treaties and conventions already made. For such 
period as Russia should hold Port Arthur, Great Britain was, by agreement 
with China, April 2, 1898, to hold \Yei-Hai-Wei in the province of Shan- 
tung. For defensive purposes Great Britain on June 9, 1898, obtained a 99 
years’ lease of territory on the mainland opposite the island of Hong Kong. 

The Chino.se Government granted V) the French in April, 1898, a 99 years' 
lease of the Bay of Kwang-Chou-Wan, on the coast of the peninsula, between 
Hong Kong and the Island of Hainan, and in November, 1899, the possession 
of the two islands commanding the entrance of the bay. This territory has 
been placed under the authority of the Governor-General of French Indo- 
china. 

In one of the plenary sessions of the Washington Conference the offer to 
return Wei-Hai-Wei to China, on similar conditions as those accompanying 
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the return of Shantung, was made by Great Britain and accepted by China. 
France gave a similar ])ronnse with regard to the restitution of Kwang- 
Clioii-Wan. It is expected that negotiations Iiecessary to the cxcciitfon 
of the British offer and the French promise will be initiated and completed 
in a short time. 

Peking, the capital of China, has a population of 924,334, including 
about four thousand foreigners. Accerding to the Census of the Metropolitan 
Police Administration, taken in October, 1921, the population of Peking 
and its suburbs is close on 1,300,000. The population of the principal 
Chinese ports is given as follows for 1919 by the Chinese Post Office: — 
Aiguu, 21,962 ; Sansing, 36,325 ; Harbin, 365,000 ; Antung, 57,699 ; 
Newchwang, 82,100 ; Chinwangtao, 5,000 ; Tientsin, 838,629 ; Chefoo, 
54,500 ; Chungking, 1,011,597; Wanhsien, 751,834; Changsha, 1,271,903 ; 
Jehang, 448.509 ; Shasi, 105,000 ; Hankow, 289,804; Kiukiang, 380,616 ; 
Wuhu, 235,550 ; Nanking, 902,441 ; Chinkiang, 477,591 ; Shanghai, 
1,538,500; Soochow, 1,027,091; Hangchow, 729,948 ; Ningpo, 2,172,320; 
Wenchow, 1,738,994; San tuao; 8,000; Foochow, 1,491,143; Amoy, 400,000; 
Swatow, 85,000 ; Canton, 1,367,000; Kongmoon, 75,000; Sanishui, 188,860; 
Kiungchow, 586,870 ; Pakhoi, 20,000 ; Wuchow, 348,220 ; Nanning, 
300,000; Lungchow, 200,000; Mongtsz, 81,453; Szemao, 22,069; Tengyueh, 
150,822 Figures for Dairen (1918, 97,231) and Tsingtau (1921, 308,738) 
are obtained fiom tlie Japanese Census. • 

According to the estimate of the Customs authorities, in 1920 the total 
number of foreigners resident in China was 326,969, made up as follows; — 


American . 

7,26!) 

French 

2,753 1 

Portuguese. 

. 2,282 

Austrian . 

24 

German 

: 

Russian 

. 144,413 

Belgian 

592 

j Hungarian . 

Spanish 

285 

Brazilian 

10 

1 Italian 

504 

Swedish 

464 

Britisli 

Danish 

. 11,082 

545 

1 Ja})anese . 

1 Mexican 

. 153,918 1 

• 1 

Non-Treaty Powers 132 

Dutch 

. 401 

1 Norwegian . 

. 373 1 

Total . 

. 826,069 


1 Including 591 protogcs. 

There are now 20 Treaty Powers in China, as follows : Russia (1689), 
Great Britain (1842), United States (1844), France (1844), Belgium (1845), 
Sweden (1847), Portugal (1862), Denmark (1863), Netherlands (1863), 
Spain (1864), Italy (1866), Japan (1871), Peru (1874), Brazil (1881), Mexico 
(1899), Chile (1915), Switzerland (1918), Bolivia (1920), Persia (1920), and 
Germany (1921). Austria-Hungary (1869) was also included before the war. 
Of these powers, Germany, Bolivia, and Persia have renounced the privilege 
of consular jurisdiction in their treaties. The Russian Soviet government 
also waived the claim in a declaration dated March 26, 1920. 

At the Washington Coiifereiico the nine participating powers (the United 
States of America, Belgium, the British Empire, China, France, Italy, Japan, 
the Netherlands aud Portugal) adopted “a policy designed to stabilise con- 
ditions in the Far East, to safeguard the rights and iuteiests cf China, and 
to promote iutercourse between China and the other powers upon the basis of 
equality of opportunity.” The so-called nine-power treaty was signed to 
give effect to the above principles, ^his treaty, together with its annexes, 
supplementary notes and other auxiliary instruments, provided for the 
following main points : 

(1) The powers undertake to subscribe to a mutually self-denying covenant 
regarding the acquisition of special rights in China which would tend towards 
creating spheres of influence, and China herself declared that she would not 
alienate any part of her territory to any foreign power ; (2) No discrimina- 
tion in the railroad service, either in passenger or freight traffic, was to be 
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allowed in China, either by China herself or by foreign governments or indi- 
viduals operating railroads in China. Any such discrimination and an)’’ 
other commercial practice mimical to the principles of the Open Door should 
be referred to the Board of Reference for investigation and report, the con- 
stitution of said Board to be decided upon by the “Special Conference” on 
Chinese Customs Tarilf referred to below ; and (3) All treaties and agree- 
ments between China and the other poAvers and all contracts and agreements 
between China and private individuals and corporations of foreign countries 
were to be registered and made public. 


Religion. 

Three religions are acknowledged by the Chinese as indigenous and 
adopted, viz. Confucianism, Buddhism, and Taoism. 

With the exception of tlie jiractice of ancestral worship, which is every- 
where observed throughout the Republic, and was fully commoudod by 
Confucius, Confucianism has little outward ceremonial. The study and 
contemplation and attempted performance of tlie moral prec’.epts of the 
ancients constitute the duties of a Confucianist. No ecclesiastical liierarchy 
is maintained at the puhli(! expense, nor any priesthood attached to the Coii- 
fucian religion. A pro})osal to make Confa«*.ianisni the State religion of China 
was negatived in both 1912 and 1917 by tlie Constitutional Committee 
who, how’ever, agreed that Confueiaiiism sliall be the basis of the Etliical 
teaching in National Education. 

Buddhism and Taoism present a very gorgeous and (daborato ritual in 
China, Taoism — originalTy a pure philosojdsy — liaving abjectly copied 
Buddhist ceremonial on the arrival of Buddhism 1,800 years ago. Most 
'Chinese (not Mahometans or Christians) profess and practise all three 
religions. The bulk of the people, however, are Buddhist. 

Mohammedans are found in every province of Chinn, being most 
numerous in Kansu, Hinkiang, Shansi, Sliensi, Chihli, and Yunnan. Erom 
evidence collected in 1909 Mr. M. Broomhall estimated that the Moslem 
population of Cliina minibers between 5,000,000 and 10,000,000. 

Roman Catholicism has had a footing in Cliina for more than three 
centuries. At the end of 1926 it numbere(i 52 Bisliops (China ])roper 44), 
Manchuria 3, Mongolia 4, Tibet 1)> 1,365 European priests, 963 Chinese 
priests, and 1,994,483 native Christiana. 

Protestant ^lissions date from 1807. In 1920 they were served by a 
foreign force numbering 6,636, including 464 missionary (116 being women) 
and 462 Chinese physicians (55 Avomeii), 1,270 ordained ministc^rs, and 206 
foreign nurses. Kbative Christians numbered 618,601 (345,854 communi- 
cants). Attached to Protestant Missions in 1920 were 27 colleges of university 
standing, 256 middle schools, an<l 5S1 higher elementary schools. Under 
Christian instruction w’ere 189,794 pupils. Foreign Protestant Medical 
Missionaries at 333 hospitals and 241 dispensaries attended during the year 
by 142,294 in-patients. 

The Russian Orthodox Mission datQS from 1685, wdien the Chinese con- 
quered Albazin fortress on the river Amur, taking 45 Russians prisoners and 
bringing them to Peking. One w’as a priest, Fatlior Maximus LeontieH’. 
Until 1860 the members of the Mission acted as the ofiicial re})resentative8 of 
the Russian Government. In 1920 the Mission, which is under a Bishop 
resident in Peking, consisted of a monastery, a hermitage, a nunnery, 
5 convents, aiid 32 churches, and numbered 5,700 baptised Chinese adherents 
and 20,000 Russians. 
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Most of the aboriginal hill-tribes are still nature-worshippers, and 
ethnically are distinct from the prevailing Mongoloid population. There 
is also a colony of Chinese Jews in K‘aifeng, capital of Honan, 

Instruction. 

• 

For many centuries education of a purely Cliineso type was general, and 
led through an intricate system of public examinations to all classes of 
employment under the State. Being conlined in its scope to the study of 
Chinese classical literature, this form of education was gi’adually undermined 
by the influence of increasing intercourse with other countries, until it was 
completely swept away by a Decree of September 3, 1906, abolishing the 
historic system of examinations. 

Since 1905 an enormous impetus has been given to the new educa- 
tional movement, schools for the teaching of ‘ western learning ' springing 
up in every town throughout largo portions of the Republic. 

According to the statistics of the first educational survey of the whole 
country, published in 1907, the total number of schools and colleges was 
estimated at slightly over 37,000, and of students, 1,013,000. As soon as 
the Republic was established, the educational movement received fresh 
impetus. The Ministry of Education was reorganised, and three jiew 
departments were created for the purpose of directing Universal Technical 
and Social Education. The first of these departments includes normal 
schools for the training of teachers, middle schools, primary schools, and 
industrial schools ; the second includes universiyes, technical schools, and 
the enrolment of students to study in foreign countries ; the third includes 
public libraries, museums and j)opnlar lecture halls, for the special benefit of 
those wlio are either illiterate or unable to attend ordinary schools. 

Normal schools are divided into ordinary normal and higher normal 
schools. The latter are established and maintained by the Central Govern- 
ment. At present they number six, and are situated in Peking, Wuchang, 
Nanking, Canton, ClCengtii, and Mukden. In Peking tliere is also a Girls’ 
High Normal School. Ordinary schools are establislied by provincial 
authorities, and number over 180. 

Middle seliools are established by provincial governments, their total now 
being over 460. 

There are two kinds of primary schools : the higher and the lower. The 
former are established by district governments, and are intended as inter- 
mediaries between the lower primary schools and the middle schools. The 
total for the whole country is over 7,000 for boys and 600 for girls, or an 
aggregate of nearly 8,000. The latter— also called Citizen Schools — are 
established by local government boards, althoiigli in recent years a good 
number have been founded witli private funds. The total number is 110,000 
for boys, and 3,000 for girls. Adding tlm 8,000 higher primary schools, the 
aggregate number of primary schools is over 120,000. 

In 1915 the Ministry of Education enacted certain regulations governing 
primary education. According to the programme of the Ministry, compulsory 
universal education should have been in force in 1921, but the unfavourable 
internal condition of the country and the financial stringency of the Govern- 
ment have considerably delayed the consummation of the plan. 

There are two grades of industrial schools, one known as the^ A grade, and 
the other as the B grade. The former receives pupils from the higher primary 
schools, and the latter receives those who complete their course in the lower 
schools. Both have departments offering courses in agriculture, commerce^ 
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shipping, vocational training for women, and supplemoiitary education for 
industrial workers. Tlie latest statistics com erning these schools, issued in 
liJ’lS, gives the figures as' follows: Agricultural Schools, 269; Schools of 
Technology, 38 ; Seh^ols of Commerce, 80 ; Industrial Schools, 2 ; Girls’ 
Vocational Schools, 21 ; Industrial Teachers’ Training Schools, 3. Total 413, 

In China the Ministry of Education prescribes two principal departments 
for Universities, namely, arts and scieiiAres. The first includes law and com- 
merce ; and the latter, medicine, agriculture, and engineering. At present 
there arc three Government-established Universities, namely, the National 
University at Peking, the Peiyaug University at Tientsin, and the Shansi 
University at Taiyuanfu. With the object of co-ordinating their work, and 
thus obviating unnecessary repetition, the Peking and Peiyaug Universities 
have agreed to an arrangement by which the former has transferred its 
engineering department to the latter, and has taken charge of the law 
departments of both institutions. 

In addition to the above there are also four Universities supported by 
private funds, namely, the Chung Kuo, Ming Kuo, and Ch‘ao Yang 
Universities in Peking, and the Chung Hua University in Wuchang. The 
Amoy University and tlie South-Eastern and Soutli-Western Universities are 
among those that are being established with private funds. 

Technical colleges are divided into law schools, medical schools, schools of 
pharmacy, agricultural schools, engineering schools, commercial schools, 
schools of languages, and so forth. They may be establislied either by the 
Central or Provincial Governments, or by private endowment. If establitihed 
by the Central Government, they are controlled by the Ministry of Education, 
is in the case of the following : the Law College, the College of Agriculture, 
the College of Engineering, the College of Commerce, the College of Medicine, 
and the School of Fine Arts iu Peking. One law college has been established 
by each Provincial Government, and in addition there are 6 agricultural 
schools, 6 engineering schools, 4 schools of medicine, and 3 colleges of 
languages. As for those established by private funds, and sanctioned by 
the Ministry of Education, they number 26 in all, and arc law, mining, 
commercial, and engineering schools. The number of students at all technical 
schools and colleges in 1918 was 32,273 at 531 institutions. 

At present there are in the whole country 185 libraries, 286 popular 
libraries, 1,890 popular lecture halls, and 733 travelling lecture groups. 

At the 1920 Conference of the Provincial Education Associations, co- 
education was recommended, but the Ministry only aj)provcd of its adoption 
in primary schools, technical colleges, and Universities. 

The Chiaotung (Communications) University, under the regls of the 
Ministry of Communications, was opened on July 21, 1921. It was estab- 
lished to unify and improve the technical education atforded by the Railway 
Admiiiistraliou College at Peking, the College of Civil Engineering at Tong- 
shan, the College of Electrical and Mechanical Engineering at Shanghai, 
and the Postal and Telegraphic College at Peking, it is hoped to model the 
training of China’s future engineers on the best standards ju'evailing in 
modern Universities. 

The National University of Peking was established in 1898. and com- 
pletely reorganised in 1917 under the Chancellorship of Tsai Yuan-pei, an 
eminent Chinese educationist and scho ar. There are now five groups of 
studies, which consist of courses iu mathematics, physics, chemistry, geology, 
philosophy, Chinese and European literature, history, economics, i>olitical 
science and international law. In addition, the University has a post- 
graduate department for research work in the pure sciences. In Febmary, 
1920, five women students were admitted for the first time. There are now 
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250 professors and teachers, and about 3,000 students. Under Chancellor 
Tsai’s leadership, the aim of the University is to maintain the best traditions 
of Cliincs** culture whilst providing facilities for the teaching of the best that 
Western education has to offer. 

The Peking Union Medical College was founded early in 1906 for the 
training of Chinese medical students. The American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions (Congregational), the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, and 
the London Missionary SocietVt and, later, the Peking University 
(Methodist), the Society for the Propagation of the Go.spel (Anglican), and 
the Medical Missionary Association of London all co-opj*rated in tho 
development of tho Medical College and maintained it until 1915. 

On July 1, 1915, the China Medical Board of the Rockefeller Foundation 
assumed the full support of tho Union Medical College, having previously 
ac(pured the ])roperty of the College. Early in 1916 the Trustees secured a 
provisional charter from the Regents of the University of the Stale of New 
York, and in accordance witli this charter leased from the China Medical 
Board tho property of the Medical School in Peking. 

The period from 1915 to 1921 was one of reconstruction, both of the 
physical plant and of the organisation of the teaching staff. The period 
witnessed the opening ol' the Pre-Medical School in 1917, of the Medical 
School in 1919, and of t^e Training School for Nurses in 1920. Tho entire 
new plant, including the new hospital, was occupaul by September 1921. 

The College buildings are known as Yil IVang Fu, and comprise 
approximately ten acres of land. There are fourteen buildings in all, in 
which there is every modem facility for instriictiuii in the various branches 
of medicine. 

There are numerous Protestant aud Catholic mission schools, colleges and 
universities at Shanghai and other ports, where the English and French 
languages and lower bran(!hes of AVe.stern science are taught. 

The engagement of America to return to China the surplus of her 
inctemiiity of 1900, amounting to 1,756,900/., produced an undertaking 
from China to spend this amount in preparing and sending students to 
the United States there to receive their education. More than seven hundred 
students, including forty women, have already been sent A special 
institution, Tsing Ilua College, has been establislied near Peking to train 
students for this ])urpose. A modern university for Chinese with British 
professora has been successfully established in Hongkong, and attracts 
students from many parts of China. In Japan, on January 1, 1920, there 
were 1,241 Cliinese students receiving support from the Chinese Govern- 
ment, 168 in Europe, and 175 in the United States. Of other Chinese 
students there are 190 in the United Kingdom and 1,600 in the United 
States. 

The development of modern education in China is indicated by tho 
following figures : — 


1913- 14 

1914- 15 

1915- 16 
1918-19 


Schools Scholftrs 

109,448 3,643,206 

?22,286 4,075,338 

129,739 4,294,251 

134,000 4,500,000 


Experiments have been made in universal education. In the capital city 
of the province of Kirin compulsory education has been in operatiou during 
tho last few years, and the same has been successfully maiutained throughout 
Shansi, the * Model Province.’ 
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Chinese education received a remarkable fillip by the invention of a pho- 
netic script system, which was adopted by the Conference for the Standard- 
ization 01 Pronunciation hMd in 1913, and which has since received official 
recognition. This script has three functions ; as an instrument to unify the 
spoken dialects, to help the study of Chinese characters, and to educate 
the illiterate. It is now being taught in the Primary and Higher Primary 
Schools. « 

Eighty Chirie.se newspapers are published in Shanghai, mure than 100 
in Peking and Tientsin, while every capital city in the interior has several 
daily journals. Altogether there are over 1,000 daily, w^eekly, or monthly 
journals in China. Since 1917 intellectual China has been swept by a new 
“ Literary Revolution,” and j)eriodicals and much literature are now being 
published in the simpler spoken language in preference to the erudite, 
classical medium. 

Foreign residents in China are served by a number of excellent papers 
in Engli^i, published in Peking, Tientsin, Shanghai and Hankow. There 
are three French and several Japanese daily papers and also a number of 
Chinese papers which are subsidised by, and express the opinions of, other 
nationalities Peking has throe English daily papers and one French. Two 
of the English x>apers arc controlled by Chinese and the other is edited in 
the Japanese interest. 

I 

Justice. 

Under the old system justice was badly administered. Extraction of 
confession by torture, brij)i*ry, auJ. extortion, were esscnti.d features of 
judicial administration. All Treaty Powers therefore claimed the right of 
extra-territorial jurisdiction over their own nationals in Cliiiia. Most of the 
Treaty Powers still retain this right, and will only relinquish it “when 
they are satisfied that the state of the Chine.se laws, thoir method of adminis- 
tration, and other considerations warrant them in so doing.” At the 
Washington Confei ence CJiina asked for the abandonment by the powers of 
their extra-territorial rights in China immediately or “as .soon as circum- 
stances will permit.” A resolution was passed wherein the powers endorsed 
her demand “in principle ” and agreed to send a Commission of Jurists to 
investigate into the status of legal reform, the general practice of extra- 
territoriality as found in China, and the neces-iary steps for its modification 
or gradual removal. The Connnis.sion of Jurists was to bo organised three 
months after the coming into elfect of the so-called nine- power treaty, to 
complete its work and report to the respective govenimeiits within a year of 
the Commission’s organisation. 

A provisional Criminal Code \vas drawn up in the closing year of 
the Tsing dynasty, and proclaimed on March 10, 1912, the first year 
of the Republic, The code was framed alter the Continental system, and 
adopts the most modern legislation in regard to conditional release and 
postponement of punishments. There are special provi.sious for the treat- 
ment of youthful offenders and insane persons. As regards the power of 
inflicting penalties, the arbitrary use of power by the court is guarded against 
by fixing a maximum and minimum, and sentence for each case. A second 
draft of this code, which aw^aits the formal sanction of Parliament, was 
completed in 1919. Texts in both English and French have also been 
publislied. Altogether, three codes have been diawn up and* revised-— the 
Code of Civil Procedure, the Criminal Code, and the Code of Criminal 
Procedure, The Civil Code and the Commercial Code are in process of 
revision, and therefore in these respects the decisions of the Courts derive 
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thoir sources from the Unwritten Law (custom and precedents), the Written 
Law (the rudimentary and fragmentary Civil law in the old Manchu coda) 
and special laws enforced since the establishment of the Republic, such as 
the Mining Ordinance, the Copyright Ordinance, the Commercial Asso- 
ciation Ordinance, the Traders’ Ordinance, and various laws relating to 
properties), and the legal principles of other countries. The work of 
drawing up and revising the new ’Codes is undertaken by the Law 
Codification and Compilation Commissicn. 

There are at presejit 44 high courts and procuratorates, 46 branch high 
courts and procuratorates, and 102 district courts and procuratorates, with 
the Supreme Court and the Procuratorate-Geiieral at the head of all. The 
Supreme Court of China may be likened to the House of Lords or the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council of Great Britain. As its name 
implies, it is the highest tribunal in the land. It was reorganised in 1912 
into two divisions— Criminal and Civil. As its work increased— due to a 
better appreciation of legal processes on the part of the people — the divisions 
were increased to six — four Civil divisions and two Criminal divisions. In 
each division there is a presiding Judge with four other judges. Between 
2,000 and 3,000 cases are handled every year, and Case Law is being rapidly 
evolved. 

Great Britain and the United States have special courts in China, the one, 
His Majesty’s Supreme Court for China at Sharighfli (established 1865), a’nd 
the other, the United States Court for China (established 1906). 

The first trial by jury in the annals of China took place on March 23, 
1912. 

Progress in the matter of prisons has likewise keen rapid. There are 48 
modern prisons, the administration of which follows the lines adopted in all 
foreign prisons. Fifteen of these are “model ” prisons. 

Finance. 


The following budget statements represent official estimates : 


Tear 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Deficit 


Kiiping Taels 

Kuplng Taelir 

Kuping Taels 

1912 

207.000,000 

Dollars 

676,.520,000 

Dollars 

279,520,000 

Dollars 

1013 

333,948,482 

642,237,070 

808,288,694 

1010 

472,8a8,.')84 

472,838,584 

— 

1919 

490,419,786 

405,762,888 

1 6,343,102 


There was no budget in 1920. 

The collection of the revenue on the Chinese foreign trade and the 
administration of the lights on the coast of China are under the management 
of the Chinese Maritime Customs, an institution, founded by Sir Robert 
Hart, which has a large staff of Foreign and Chinese subordinates, 
the various nationalities of the Foreign employees bearing approximate 
relation in number to the amount of trade of their re.spective countries. 
By agreement, dated February 13, 1898, China undertook that the post of 
Inspector-General must be held by a British subject so long as British 
Foreign Trade predominates. By Decree of May 9, 1906, the cu^oms 
service, hitherto supervised by the Board of Foreign Affairs, was placed 
under the control of two Chinese high officials, forming a new department 
known as the Shui JVu UA’u, or Revenue Council. Since November, 1901, 

3 D 
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the Native Customs at tlio Treaty Ports, hypothecated for the service of 
the Boxer indemnity, have been under the Maritime Customs. 

All Customs Revenue is paid into Foreign Banks designated for the 
purpose by the Bankers* Commission, who allot therefrom the payments for 
the service of Foreign loans secured on the Customs Revenue ana the Boxer 
Indemnity, which is also secured on the Customs. 

Following China’s declaration of war against the Central European Powers, 
the Treaty States agreed to a revision of the tariff in order to bring it up to 
an effective five per cent, ad valorem, A commission was appointed by the 
Chinese Government to meet with representatives of the Treaty States in 
Shanghai to agree to and fix Customs import duties. A decision was reached 
in the autumn of 1918, under ivhich duties were fixed at specific rates calcu- 
lated on a basis of five per cent, of prices ruling during the period from 1912 
to 1916 inclusive. In addition, the Entente Powers agreed to postpone pay- 
ment of “ Boxer indemnities ” for five years, dating from Dec. 1, 1917. A 
new tariff treaty was signed by China and the other particii)ating powers in 
the Washington Conference, providing for the immediate revision of tlic 
Chinese import tariff schedule so as to make the 5 per cent, import duty 
effective (that is, to make the specific duty in the schedule correspond to 
5 per cent, of the current prices of imporU). Periodic revision of the 
schedule thus revised was also ]»rovided for. In the same treaty the powers 
authorised the calling of a “ Special Conference ” on the Chinese tariff, to 
meet at Shanghai three months after the coming into effect of the treaty. 
This Special Conference was authorised to levy a surtax of two and one-half 
per cent, on imports, and an additional surtax of another two and one-half 
per cent, on certain articles of luxury, thus making the total import duty of 
ordinary merchandise seven and one-half per cent, and of certain articles of 
luxury ten per cent. Prior to the abolition of Likin the old transit due of 
two and one-half per cent, was to be retained. The reduction of import 
duty in favour of goods coming into China overland was abolished, and a 
uniform customs rate applied to both land and maritime trade. The 
questions of the Likin and of ultimate tariff autonomy for China were also 
to be taken up by the Special Conference- 

On November 22. 1912, an Audit Bureau was established, charged with 
auditing the expenditures and revenues of the Central and Provincial 
Governments. The Maritime Customs and the Salt Gabelle are the only 
two sources of revenue for which exact figures are so far available. By the 
terms of the Re-organisation Loan Agreement of 1913, the Chinese Govern- 
ment agreed to take immediate stops for the re-organisation, with the assis- 
tance of foreigners, of the system of collection of the salt revenues. A Central 
Salt Administration was established in Peking under the control of the 
Minister of Finance, with a Chief Inspectorate under a Chinese Chief Inspector 
and a foreign Associate Chief Inspector, who exercise the chief authority for 
the superintendence of the issue of licence and the compilation of reports and 
returns of revenue. 

The Salt Revenue for three years was ; — 1918, 71,589,603 dollars ; 1919, 
80,636,603 dollars; and 1920, 79,064,103 dollars. 

The customs receipts for 4 years were (in Haikw^an taels) : — 


Year 

Foreign Trade 

Home Trade 

Total 1 

' Total 

1 Exchange 

1918^ 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Taels 

29,590,609 

38,202,983 

42,36S,101 

Taels 

6,745,636 

7,746,177 

7,451,784 

Taels 1 

86,846,045 | 

46,009,160 1 

49,819,885 1 

54,500,000 ! 

£ 

9,606,828 

14,569,507 

10,800,000 

['10,772,205 

Pence 

76 

1 8H 

1 47,^, 
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In the Budget for 1918-19 the whole public debt is estimated at 
1,886,(541,457 dollars, of which 1,644,931,600 dollars is foreign indebtcdnoap. 
The domestic loans were consolidated in 1921. * 

Defence. 

Army. 

• 

The task of creating an army on modern lines was undertaken during the 
Sino-Japanese War in 1894, when Judge IIu Yiin-iiiei, a provincial treasurer, 
was instructed to raise a combatant force. This force was taken over and 
renamed the New Imperial Army in 1895 by Yuan Shih-kai, who came from 
Korea, where he was Chinese Kesident, to act as Director-General of the 
force. There were 8,000 men — infantry, cavalry, artillery, and pioneers— in 
this army in the early days of its existence, and they were trained under 
German instructors at Hsiaochaii, which lies between Tientsin and Taku, 
and which was the old camping-place of the troops that Li Hung-ehang 
brought up in the ’60’s after fighting the Taiping rebels. The new army was 
concentrated at Hsiaochan till 1899, when Yuan Shih-kai was made Governor 
of Shantung, lie took the troops with him to his new province and they 
remained there till tlieir Director-General was made Viceroy of Chihli in 
1902. By 1904 the force had grown to 6 divisions of 12,000 men each, with 
headquarters at Paotingfu. From the inception of the New Imperial Army 
in 1894-95, military schools for ollicer cadets were attached to every arm of 
the service. In 1905 it was j)roposcd that governors of provinces should 
hold only one position. Yuan’s enemies promptly took advantage of the 
new regulation to relieve him of the control of thg army he liad trained. 

Up to the time of the revolution in 1911, the training, drill, and discipline 
were excellent, but after the outbreak of the revolution, the discipline of the 
army was lost. 

Added to the regular divisions of the army list are numerous bodies of 
irregulars, and these are directly controlled by independent Tuckuns and 
commanders, who, liowever, look to the Government for the payment of their 
forces. At present there are between 1,400,000 and 1,800,000 men under 
arms. Larger estimates fail to take into account the number of ' ‘ paper troops ” 
in China. Tuchuiis over-estimate their armies in order to extort money out 
of the Government ostensibly to pay them, but more often to augment the 
private wealth of the commanders. 

There is no conscription in China, though the system was adopted, 
without, however, being carried into efiect. 

Various schemes of disbandment and disarmament have been brought up 
from time to time, but tliey have all fallen to the ground because of the 
dissension in the provinces and the lack of money to pay off the surplus 
troops. The nearest approach to a national army might be said to be the 
troops under the command of General Wu Pei-fu, General Wu is .commander 
of the Chihli forces which own allegiance to General Tsao Kum, Tuchun of 
Chihli ; but he is endeavouring to lay a new foundation of a national army, 
His troops are trained in the modern practice of war. 

The great obstacle in the centralisation of the military system is the con- 
tinual quarrelling of the factions, whicli retards the development of a modern 
national army. 

Military aeronautics commenced in China with the opening of a school at 
Nanyuan (near Peking) in 1913, the employment of French instructors and 
the purchase of a lleet of macliines of the Caudron type. Much develop- 
ment was promised, but civil war — when powerful Tuchuns appropriated 
several raacnines — nipped progress on national lines in the bud. 

3 u 2 
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Natt. 

” The largest vessel is tlie protected cruiser Hai Chi, of 4,300 tons displace- 
ment and 24 knots, carrying a mam armament of 2 8-in. guns, 10 4‘7-in. guns 
and 5 above-water torpedo tubes. Tliere are also three 3,0^00-ton cruisers, Hai 
Yung, Hai S/ieiv, and Hai Chen, each of 19 ‘5 knots speed, carrying arm- 
aments of 3 6-in. and 8 4*l-in. guns, together with 3 torpedo tubes. All the 
above vessels were acquired during the "'years 1897 and 1898. In addition 
are 12 steel gunboats, 20 smaller river and other gunboats, 2 transports, 
3 destroyers, 9 torpedo-boats, and 2 training cruisers and ships. 

The following cruisers, especially adapted for the training of cadets, 
were added to the fleet : — The Ving Swei and the Chao Ho, both built in 
England (1911), eacli having a displacement of about 2,600 tons and a contract 
y)eed of 20 knots. The main armaments consist of 2 6-in. and 4 4-in. guns. 
There are, in addition, 10 lirst-class torpedo boats and several light-draught 
river gun -boats. 

The Hal Chi and 7 other boats have been retained by the Canton 
Government. 

There arc no naval bases of any importance. Existing dockyards are ; 
Foochow, Taku, Kianguan (Shanghai), and Wharnpoo (Canton). The revo- 
lution cliecked an intended leorganisation of the navy, and its present 
situ^-tion is doubtful. It has very little fighting value, but experience 
inoves that the Chinese bluejacket with training and discipline can rank 
with any bluejacket in the world. 

The fleet consists of about 40,000 tons with a personnel of some 8,000 
officers and men. 

Prodaction and Industry. 

Agriculture , — China is essentially an agricultural country, and the 
land is all freehold held by families on the payment of an annual tax. 
The holdings are in general small ; the implements used are primitive ; 
irrigation is common. Chinese agriculture is intensive rather tlian exten- 
sive. Rotation of crops is practised. Horticulture is a favourite pursuit, and 
fruit trees are grown in great variety. Indeed the Chinese arc gardeners 
rather than farmers. Vegetable culture has reached a high state of perfection. 
Wheat, barley, maize, and millet and other cereals, with peas and beans, 
are chiefly cultivated in the north, rice, sugar, and indigo in the south. 
Treaties forbid the export of grain with the exception of wheat, soya 
beans, kiaoliang, indiaii corn, buckwheat, and barley from Manchuria. An 
embargo may be applied in case of a famine in China. 

Cotton is grown widely even aa far north as the southern part of 
Chihli, the chief area of production being the Yangtse valley. According 
to the Customs Trade Reports for 1919, next to India and the United States 
China is already the third largest cotton producer in the world. According 
to the estimate of the China Cotton Association the 1920 yield was 6,696,612 
piculs. 

Tea is cultivat^ed exclusively in the west and south, in Fukien, Hupeh, 
Hunan, Kiangsi, Chekiang, Anhui, Kwangtung, and Szechuen. Tea area 
in 1917 was 6^20,470 acres. The exportation of tea (especially black leaf), 
owing to the competition of Ceylon and Indian teas, has steadily declined 
during recent years, falling from 1,676,136 piculs in 1908 to 1,306,906 
piculs in 1920. The stoppage of the Russian portion of the trade has 
accelerated the decline in recent years. 

Silk culture is one of the most successful industries of China, about 27 per 
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cent, of the world's supply of raw silk is from China. In 1919 there were 
produced 73,078,709 piculs, valued at 139,624,756 dollars. , 

Pigs are raised everywhere in China, and pig*s bristles have become an 
important article of export. China abounds iu wild game. 

Manufacture . — An important feature iu the development of the 
Chinese industries is the erection of cotton and wool mills, and of silk 
matures in Shanghai, Canton and elsewhere, while native looms are found 
in most dwellings. In 1921 there were 17 silk lilatures, 67 cotton mills, 
Mild 4 woollen mills. The active cotton s])iiulles in China in 1921 num- 
bered 1,747,312. At the large centres flour and rice mills are beginning 
to supersede native methods of treating wheat and rice. Flour milling is 
making rapid strides in China. In 1921 there were about 125 modern mills, 
21 of which were situated in Shanghai. The daily output of the Shanghai 
mill is 100,000 50-lb. bags. Wusih is the next milling centre of importance. 
Manchuria possesses 50 flour mills. At Hanyang, near Hankow, are large 
Chinese iron-works, supplied with ore from mines at Ta-yeh, about 60 miles 
distant. These works are able to turn out about 300 steel rails a day. 
There are also 445 glass factories. 

Mining . — Most of the 18 provinces and the 3 provinces of ^lanchiiria con- 
tain coal, and China may he regarded as one of the first coal countries of 
the world. The coal-fields cover an area of 133,513 acres and tlie average 
annual coal output is estimated at 19,000,000 tons, nearly S,000,0(K) of 
which arc from modern mines. Iron ores are abundant in the anthracite 
field of Shansi, where the iron industry is the oldest in tlic world, in 
Chihli, in Shantung and othet provinces, and iron (found in conjunction 
with coal) is worked in Manchuria. Three huinjred million tons of ore are 
estimated to be in Shansi ; the reserve of other deposits amounts to about 
300 million tons. The annual production of iron ore is about 1,600,000 
tons. The Tayeh iron deposits, near Hankow, are among the richest in 
the world. They have an ore reserve of 35,000,000 tons. On the Upper 
Yangtse and in Shensi province petroleum is being worked there are 
91 wells in the country. Copper ore is plentiful in Yunnan where the 
copper-mining industry has long existed ; Yunnan Province is one of the 
richest copper districts in the world. Tin is the most important mineral 
export; about 10,000 tons are produced annually. It is mined in Yunnan, 
and through Mengtsz it reaches Hong Kong, whence it is shipped to foreign 
countries. In antimony China occupies a unique position ; since 1908 the 
country has produced more than 60 per cent, of the world’s total production. 
More than 90 per cent, comes from Hunan ; the annual output is about 
28,316 tons. The annual output of gold is 71,582 ounces; of silver, 
107,155 ounces; of lead, 13,527 tons; of copper, 10,963 tons. Mining for 
wolfram is being carried on at Swatow, and in the north-western part of 
Chihli ‘Province ; molybdenum ore has been found at Yungtaih-sien, in 
Fukien ; bismuth has also been worked. 


Commerce. 

Foreign trade of China (exclusive of bullion) : — 


- 

1916 

1917 

1918 

j 1919 

1920 

Net Imports . 

Exports . . j 

£ 

86,067,838 

80,299,561 

£ 

119,072,400 

110,301,858 

£ 

145,668,383 

127,544,295 

204,882,456 

199,766,313 

& 

258,847,474 

183,928,962 
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Trade by principal countries in 1919 and 1920 in HK. Taels (1 HK. Tael* 
6f. ^d. in 1920). 


Imports Exports 



1919 

1920 i 

1919 

1920 


UK. Taels 

IIK. Taels i 

me. Taels 

HK. Taels 

United Kingdom. 

64,292,239 

131,719,952 1 

57,186,242 

45,804,536 

llong Kong . 

153,631,544 

159,313,335 ) 

131,495,296 

130,462,043 

India .... 

26,980,705 

82,494,059 , 

9,599,413 

8,758,251 

Ilusiia and Siberia! 

1,724,603 

3,511,835 : 

5,516,517 

4,259,420 

France 

3,375,809 

4,878,519 

34,285,989 

21,016,444 

Singapore . 

10,115,656 

7,803,083 

11,220,792 

16,538,995 

Italy .... 

1 991,556 

341,934 

5,144,292 

, 5,518.898 

United States . 

110,236,706 

143,198,962 1 

101,118,677 

j 67,111,451 

Japan .... 

‘ 240,940,997 

229,135,866 

195,006,032 

1 141,927,902 


• By land frontier. 

The imports into Cliina from Hong Kong come originally from, and the 
exports from China to that colony are further carried on to, Great Britain, 
France, America, Australia, India, the Straits, and other countries. 

The sliare of tlie British Empire in the foreign trade of China in 1920 
was 18'64 percent., of Japan 28T4 percent., and of the United States lOTO 
per-cent. 

The o])ief imports and exports for 2 years were as follow.sin HK. Taels i — 

Imports I 1919 1920 Exports 1919 | 1920 

lllK.~Taels HK. Taels ~ ' TrK. lTels TlkTrae^f^ 

Opium . . j 246/220 < 200,162 Yellow Ticans . . ' 2S,775,023 ! 22,859,182 

Cotton goods . 209,786/337 240,813,420; Beancake . . . 44,173,118 ,41,959,107 

Woollen goods i 3,614,055 4,790,512 , Raw Cotton . . 30,253,447; 9/224,512 

Metals . . ' 56,609,117 61,505,157; Bean Oil . . : 21,060,878 1 14,794,024 

Rice. . . 8,300,201 5,302,455 i Silk, raw & man iifd . 138,101,953 Il02,458,374 

Cigarettes . 20,903,440 22,020,585 I Cow and buffalo hides 10,361,381) 8,215,379 

Coal. . .112,517,418 14,374,579 , Tin .... 8,428,133 1 11,098,167 

Fish. . .11,194,610 13,305,690 Tea . . . .^ 22,398,436 j 8,873,185 

Of the tea in 1920, 12,747,000 lbs. were exported to Hong Kong, 
4,838,266 lbs. to the United Kingdom, 3,803,733 lbs. to France, and 
9,512,400 lbs. to the United States. Tlie total export of tea to foreign 
countries has been as follows : — 1895, 248,757,333 ; 1905, 182,573,064 ; 1915, 
237,647,066 ; 1919, 92,020,666 lbs. ; 1920, 40,737,467 lbs. 

In addition to her overseas trade China has an extensive coast and river 
trade, in which under “ Inland Waters Steam Navigation Regulations,” 
steamers under foreign flag arc allowed to participate. In 1920 1,719 vessels 
were registered, of wliich 381 were foreign, and 1,338 Chinese. 

Most treaties with China contain provision for most-favoured nation 
treatment. . Dairen is the customs port for all the leased territory and has 
out-stations at Kinchow, Pulantien, Pitzewo, and Port Arthur. It has also 
supplanted Newchvrang as the premier port of Manchuria. 

In recent years the quaritities and value of the imports of tea into the 
United Kingdom from China, including Hong Kong and Macao, were (ac- 
cording to the Board of Trade returns) : — 


Tew 

j 

Quantities 

Value 

Tear 

[ 

Quantities 

Value 

! 


lbs. 

£ 

! 

lbs. 

£ 

1915 

, 86,776,821 

1 1,546,320 

1913 

1,687,053 

26,765,017 

262,820 

1916 

19,877,195 

930,180 

1 1919 

1,989,474 

. 1917 

1 8,397,403 

1 460,805 

1 1920 

16,928,282 

1,106,298 
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Other important articles of import into, and of export from, Great Britain 
from and to China (according to the Board of Trade returns) in two years 


wore ; — 



• 


• 

i 

Imports ! 

1919 

1920 

Exports 

1919 

1920 

Raw and waste silk . j 
Egg yolk . . . 1 
Bristles . . . : 
Wool and camels’ hair j 

1 

£ 

1,712,170 

6,181,793 

798,225 

796,189 

2,238,64? 

5,835,876 

1,389,363 

652,729 

Cottons . 

Iron, wrought, Ac. . 
Woollens . 

Machinery 

£ j 

13,106,805 

1,431,2431 

1,685,889 

592,699 

i ^ 

34,130,389 
i 4,619,834 

1 3,766,288 

1 2,081,217 


Total trade between United Kingdom and China for 5 years : — 


- 

1 1 

; 1917 i 1918 

i 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Imports from China into U.K. 
Exports to China from U.K. . 

: £ I £ 

1 8,497,356 ' 9,672,380 
110,624,369 ; 11,856,290 

1 1 

£ 

•23,052,935 

20,969,747 

£ 

26,898,460 

48,577,342 

£ 

11,269,376 

26,001,309 


Shipping and Navigation. 

During 1920, 210,609 vessels of 104,266,695 tons entered and cleared 
Chinese ports. Of these 5,547 of 4,718,251 tons, were American ; 39,543 of 
40,315,707 tons, British ; 603 of 852,979 tons, French ; 316 of 195, 900 tons, 
Italian ; 25,152 of 28,191,592 tons, Japanese ; 2,466 of 933,556 tons, Russian ; 
and 135,377 of 27,653,309 tons, Chinese. Of the total tonnage in 1920, 
121,338 were steamers with a tonnage of 99,642,210, and 89,271 were sailing 
vessels with a tonnage of 4,624,485. 

The nationality of tlie vessels (direct foreign trade) was mainly as 
follows : — 


Nationality 

Entrances 

Clearances 

1920 

No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

British .... 

4,242 

4,761,060 

4,151 

4,542,606 

American .... 

818 

1,616,197 

820 

1,587,737 

French .... 

225 

334,041 

233 

326,687 

Italian . . . . 1 

24 

88,402 

23 

85,629 

Japanese . . . 1 

4,065 

4,974,967 

4,000 

4,948,979 

Portuguese 

274 

48,160 

273 

47,715 

Russian .... 

264 

1 117,636 

245 

107,678 

Chinese .... 

21,603 

2,277,364 

20,107 

2,195,650 

Total (all Nationalities) 

31,667 

14,584,856 

30,181 

14,208,271 


Internal Communications. 

China is traversed in all directions by numerous roads, and, though few 
are paved or metalled, and most are budlykept, a vast internal trade is carried 
on partly over them, but chiefly by means of numerous canals and navigable 
rivers. The China Famine Relief Organisation of the American Red Cross, 
which closed its operations on June 30, 1921, reported that it had laid out 
985 miles .of road and completed 648 miles. 

Chinese railway history began in 1876 when the Woosung line, built by 
foreign enterprise, was opened. At present there are over 7,000 miles 
of railway open to trafllc in China (including 1,867 miles in Manchuria), 
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of which about 1,300 miles have been constructed by British enterprise 
and British capital. There are 2,000 miles under construction. The surplus 
for the year 1919 of the Cb'inese Government railways was 36,449,392 dollars. 

The principal railways in China, beginning with the north, are ; — (1) 
South Manchuria Railway, from Changchun to Dairen, 693 miles Dw 
also under Manchuria] ; (2) Peking- Mukden line, from Mukden to Peking, 
604 miles ; (3) Peking-Suiyuan Railw{\y, from Peking to Kalgan, Tatung Fu, 
Fengchen and Siiiyiian, 403 miles ; (4) Peking-Hankow Railway, Peking to 
Hankow, 814 miles ; (5) Lung Hai Railway, from Hsuchowfu to Kwan Yin 
Tang (in Honan Province), 359 milt s ; (6) Shanghai-Nanking Railway, from 
Shanghai to Nanking, 203 miles; (7) Tientsin-Piikow Railway, from 
Tientsin to Pukow, on the Yangtze river, opposite Nanking, 686 miles ; 
(8) Shanghai'Hangchow-Ningpo Railway, from Shanghai to Hangchow, 
164 miles ; (9) Hupeh-lliinan Railway, from AVuchang to Yochow, 252 
miles ; and (10) the Chine.^c Eastern Railway running eastward from 
Mancluili through Nortliern Manchuria to Suifchbo (Russian name, Pogra- 
nichnaya), the last station in Chinese ierritory, where it joins the Ussuri 
Railway, and then runs due east to Vladivostok. This line was built ]>y the 
Russians, and under an agreement dated October 2, 1920, is operated by 
Russians and Chinese, assisted by an Alli(ai Technical Board j)ending the 
withdrawal of Allied Troops from Siberia. It runs for 1,100 miles in Chinese 
terr?.tory. The gauge is the Russian standard of 5 feet, whilst that of all 
the other railways is 4 feet 8^ inches. 

The 1919 Report of the Government railways showed that 6,410'847 
kilometres of line were operated hy the Government, also that the provincial 
and private railways were 773 kilometres in length, giving the total length 
subject to the control of tile Ministry of Communications at 7,183*847 kilo- 
metres. There are 3,780 kilometres of concessiouod railways, making a grand 
total of 10,963*847 kilometres, or 6,813 miles. 

Kllbrts are being made to inaugurate Commercial Aviation services 
throughout the country. 

China has a fairly well developed telegraph service. Telegraphs connect 
all the principal cities of the Empire, and there are lines to all the neigh- 
bouring countries. The tplegraph lines have a length of nearly 60,000 
miles. The administration is now completely under Government control. 
A\^ireless Telegraph Stations have been installed at Kalgan, Peking, Hankow, 
Nanking, and Siianghai and Canton. On August 27, 1918, the Chinese 
Government contracted with the Marconi Wireless Co. for the purchase of 
200 wireless telephones for the luse of the Chinese army, each to have a radius 
of 40 miles. On October 9, the Government again contracted with the 
Marconi Co. for the er(‘ction of three powerful wireless stations at Kashgar, 
Urumchi, and Lanchowfn, a total span of over 3,000 miles, to connect with 
a smaller station at Sianfu which wdll act as auxiliary to the land lines. 
Later it was decided to abandon Lanchowfu in favour of Urga, wliich is only 
about 800 miles from Peking. The station w^as completed in September, 
1920. The plant has a range of 1,000 miles. Work on the other two 
stations will commence when the political situation clears. On May 24, 
1919, the Ministry of War contracted vyith the Marconi Co. for the formation 
of the Chinese National Wireless Telegraph Company. 

On February 21, 1918, the Ministry of Navy contracted with the Mitsui 
Oo. (Japanese) for the erection of a high power wireless installation in China. 
In January, 1921, an agreement was signed between the AHnistry of 
Communications and tlie American Federal Wireless Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation for the erection of a high power wireless station at Shanghai and 
medium power stations at Peking, Canton, Hankow and Harbin. 
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Telephones are in nse in tlie main cities of China, and the Chinese Govern- 
ment is planning a loop system of long-distance telephone communication.^ 

The postal work of China, formerly carried oit by the Government Courier 
service and the native posting agencies, was gradually taken in hand by the 
Chinese Imperial Post Office, begun in 1897 under the management of the 
Maritime Customs. By Edict of November 6, 1906, the control of the Postal 
Service was transferred to the Ministry of Communications, and the transfer 
was actually effected in July, 1911. The work of the Post Office extends over 
the 18 Provinces of China proper, the New Dominion and Manchuria, which 
liave been divided into postal districts, or sub -districts. The Postal Service 
with Tibet has been suspended. In 1920 there were 10,469 post offices open, 
and the number of letters posted was 272,437,135 ; of postcards 38,413,500 ; 
of newspapers and printed matter, 80,528,000 ; of commercial papers, 
625,400 ; of samples of merchandise, 468,200 ; and of official correspondence, 
4,795,600 ; grand total of 400,886,935. The number of parcels posted 
in 1920 was 4,216,220, an increase of 665,115 over the total tor 1919. The 
revenue of the post office in 1920 was 12,679,122 dollars, and the expenditure 
10,467,053 dollars, leaving a surplus of 2,212,069 dollars. On December 31, 
1920, the postal staff numbered about 114 foreigners and 30,424 Chinese. 
China in 1914 joined the postal union. 

At the Washington Contercnco it was agreed that all foreign post offices 
in China, except those in leased territories, are to be closed and withdrawn on 
or before January 1, 1923. 


Money and CrediJ;. 

Banking is a new institution in China. Its inception dates from the close 
of the Tai-ping rebellion in the ’sixties, when the rapid expansion of tiade in 
Shanghai created a demand for credit facilities. But the modern system of 
banking was introduced as late as 1902, in which year the Board of Finance 
established the Ta Cbing Bank, with a capital of 4,000,000 Kuping Taels, 
which was soon raised to 10,000,000 Kuping Taels. Prompted by the success 
of the Ta Cliing Bank, the Board of Posts, Railways, and Telegraphs 
launched in 1905 a scheme to organise a bank for the control of the finances 
of the Railways, Telegraphs, Posts and Navigations, and the management 
of an issue of national loan bonds for the redemption of the Peking- 
Harikow Railways, and this scheme finally culminated in the establishment 
of the Bank of Communications in 1906. TJie year 1905 marked also the 
beginning of commercial banks in China. The Chekiang Railway Company, 
which was then a private company, founded the National Commercial 
Bank in Hangchow, with a capital of 1,000,000 dollars, half of which was 
subscribed by the Railway itself, and the other half by its stockholders. 
In the same year was formed the Commercial Bank of China, in the following 
year, the Ningpo Commercial Bank, and in 1910 the Commercial Guarantee 
Bank of Chihli. In 1911 the Manchu regime collapsed, and with it the Ta 
Ching Bank. However, it was speedily reorganised as the Bank of China. 
From 1914 onwards theestablishmentof new banks jiroceeded at a rapid pace, 
and there are now about 120 banks with over 300 branch offices. The first 
six months of 1921 saw the inauguration of no 'fewer than 34 banks. The 
total capitalisation of Chinese banks approaches 350,000,000 dollars. 

Of these banks, the Bank of China is the largest, having about 100 branches 
and sub- branches, and an authorised capital of 60,000,000 dollars, and a paid- 
up capital of 12,279,800 dollars. .Next in order comes the Bank’ of Com- 
munications, whose capital has reached 16,000,000 dollars, 6,600,000 dollars 
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of which are paid-up. It has about 70 branches, 3 being in Singapore, Tokio, 
aivi Hongkong. The Chinese Government holds shares valuing 5,000,000 
dollars in the Bank of China, and 2,500,000 dollars in the Bank of 
Communications. The Bank of China declared a net profit in 1920 of 

4.206.000 dollars, an increase of 740,000 dollars over the figure for 1919. 

Other prominent banks are : National Industrial Bank of China, capital 

20.000. 000 dollars (1919) ; Commercial Guarantee Bank of Chihli, capital 

6.000. 000 dollars (1910) ; Kincheng Commercial Bank, capital 5,000,000 
dollars (1917) ; Sing Hwa Savings Bank, capital 5,000,000 dollars (1914) ; 
Bank of Canton, capital 6,329,984 dollars (1912). 

Sino-foreign banking institutions are numerous, having grown rapidly 
during 1921. In 1918 the Exchange Bank of China was established with 
Sino-Japanese capital. It has a subscribed capital of 10,000,000 yen. The 
Sino-Italian Bank, the Sifio-French Bank, the Sino-Scandinavian Bank, and 
numerous Sino-Japanese institutions were inaugurated in 1921. A bank 
which has obtained an influence in financial circles is the Chinese American 
Bank of Commerce. Is was established by American and Chinese capitalists, 
with equal interests, under a special charter issued on April 12, 1920, by the 
Chinese Government. This bank has an authorised capital of 10,000,000 gold 
dollars, of which 5,000,000 gold dollars are paid-up. It obtained a note- 
issuing power on August 1, 1921. 

Many banks are being established for the explicit purpose of financing 
industrial undertakings. One of these is the China and South Seas Bank 
(1921), which is financed by overseas Chinese, It has an authorised capital 
of 20,000,000 dollars, and a paid-up capital of 5,000,000 dollars. Branches 
have been established throi^ghout the Far East. 

The Peking Bankers’ Association was established in October, 1917, by 8 
banks. It entered into possession of its headquarters in Peking on January 
1, 1921. The object of the Association, which now embraces all the principal 
native banks, is to encourage public enterprise in the banking community. 
The member banks have gradually formed themselves— albeit very loosely — 
into a Lending Group, or Consortium. Up to the end of 1921 they had 
negotiated two loans with the Government : the Six Million Dollar Car Loan 
(January 15, 1921), and the Shanghai Mint Loan (March 3, 1921), of 

2.500.000 dollars. 

On January 18, 1921, Great Britain, the United States, Japan, and France 
formally notified China of the formation of a new International Banking 
Consortium. • , 

Post savings banks at 11 district hea^ offices were opened on July 1, 1919, 
and by December 31, 1919, the number had increased to 81. During these 6 
months 154,051 dollars were deposited by 5,441 depositors, and 46,535 
dollars were withdrawn. The total number of savings banks at the end of 
1920 was 219, but remarkable progress was made in 1921, and there are now 
nearly 400. , The total deposits up to December 31, 1920, amounted to 
1,286,655 dollars, and 649,497 dollars were withdrawn. 

Honey, Weights, and Measures. 

Money. 

The currency of China is on a silver basis, and consists of taels, dollars, 
copper cash, and bank notes. The tael is really a weight of silver (about an 
ounce) of a certain degree of fineness. Theoretically it is divided into 10 mace ; 
1 mace — XO candareens ; and 1 candareen~\^ cash. The tael varies in 
different parts of the country, the principal taels being (1) the haikwan or 
customs tael (in 1920 it was equal in value to 81 Jd.), (2) the K*upHng or 
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treasury tael, (8) the Tsaoping or Shanghai tael, and (4) the Canton tael. A 
tael may be worth from 800 to 1,800 cash. Different taels are in use in ev,fry 
province in the country. • 

There is unparalleled currency confusion. It is recognised by the Chinese 
Government that currency reform is the most pressing need of the country. 
In the treaty of September 5, 1902, China agreed with Great Britain to 
take the necessary steps to provide af uniform national coinage which should 
be legal tender for all purposes throughout the Empire, and an Imperial 
Decree was issued in October 1908, commanding the introduction of a 
uniform tael currency, of which the unit must be a silver tael coin of 
*98 touch weighing 1 K’up’ing or Treasury-scale tael or ounce. This decree 
was cancelled by a further decree of May 25, 1910, establishing the silver 
dollar (yuan) of *90 touch and weighing *72 Treasury-weight tael as the unit of 
currency. The touch and weight ofthe silver subsidiary coins (50c., 20c., 25c., 
and 10c.) was also definitely specified, while provision was made for fuither 
subsidiary coins (5c. nickel, 2c., Ic., ^c., and copper) of touch and weight 
to bo laid down later. The minting of those silver coins has begun, but 
as they are at a discount in every province other than the one in which they 
are minted, confusion has been rendered more confounded. There are ten 
different varieties of dollars in eirculation. Although the law of May, 1910, 
was intended to bring the provincial mints under the control of the Central 
Government, the Governors have effected a serious depreciation of silver and 
copper money by their indiscriminate minting of subsidiary coins. 

The K'up’ing tael weighs 575*642039 grains, somewhat less than the 
Haikwan tael, which weighs 681 *47 grains. A decree for uniform weights and 
measures was issued on Oct. 9, 1907, whereby tjie K'up’ing or Treasury scale 
was made the standard weight. 

The standardisation of the dollar is now being taken in liand. The 
Peking Bankers’ Association, which might be regarded as the unofficial 
fiduciary adviser to the Government, loaned the Government 2,500,000 
dollars on March 3, 1921, with the object of erecting and equipping an 
independent mint to coin a standard dollar. The establishment of the mint 
is in the hands of the Chinese bankers until such time as the Government 
redeems the notes it issued as security for the loan. The Shanghai mint 
would seem to foreshadow the entire abolition of the tael as a unit of 
currency and the substitution of a uniform Chinese silver dollar which will 
be currency throughout China. It is also designed to force the provincial 
mints to raise the standard of coinage. 

Weight. 

1 Hu. 

1 Hao. 

1 Li (nominal cash). 

1 FH (Candareen). 

1 GhHen (Mace). 

1 Liang (Tael) = 1 J oz. avoirdupois by treaty. 

1 C7un (Catty) = 1 i lbs. ,, ,, 

1 ^an (Picul) = 133 i lbs. ,, ,, 

Capacity. 

10 Ko , . = 1 Sheng. 

10 Sheng . . = 1 Tmt (holding from 6J to 10 Kin of rice and mea- 

suring from 1 *13 to 1 *63 gallon). Commodities, 
even liquids, such as oil, spirits, &c., are com- 
monly bought and sold by weight. 


10 Ssii 
10 Hu 
10 Hao 
10 Li 
10 Fin 
10 GhHen 
16 Liang 
100 Ghin 
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Length. 


• 10 Fen 
10 Ts'un . 
10 ChHh . 
1 Li 


— 1 (inch). 

~ 1 Ch*ih (foot) ~ 14*1 English inches hy treaty. 
~ 1 Chang = 2 fathoms 
= approximately one-third of a mile. 


In the tariff settled by treaty betweeci Great Britain and China, the C}i*ih 
of 14-i\ English inches has been adopted as the legal standard. The 
standards of weight and length vary all over the Republic, the CJiih, for 
example, ranging from 9 to 16 English inches, and the Chang ( — 10 Ch'ih) 
in proportion ; but at the treaty ports the use of the foreign treaty standard 
of Cliih and Chang is becoming common. 


Diplomatic Eepresentatives. 

1. Of China in Great Britain. 

Envoy and Mlnisfcr. — Vi Kyniii Wellington Koo. Appoiiit^ed Sept. 29, 
1920. 

Counscllorfi of Ohao-Hsin Chu and Sir John McTiCavy Brown, 

C.M.G. 

Second Secretary. -- Wen Cheng Chen. 

Tljird Secretaries. — T.su Lioh Sun, Wei Cheng Chen, and Ting Ifsn. 
AttaclUs. — Yiing-Ching Yang and Kenyon Vanhe Dzurig. 

Naval —Commander Chen Shao-Kwan, D.S.O. (absent). 

Chancellor. — Y u-Chnau Tsao. 

Consul-Oeneral in London. — Lo Chang (Januaiy, 1919). 

2. Of Great Britain in China. 

Envoy and Minister. — Sir Bcilby E. Alston, K.C.M.G., C. B. Appointed 
March 1, 1920. 

Counsellor of Lecjatlon. — R. If. Clive, C.M.G. 

Second Secretary. — G. E. Hubbard. 

Third Secretary. — J. B. Carson, M.C. 

Naval Attache. — Captain John P. R. Marriott, R.N., C.M.G. 

Military Attach.. — Lt.-Col. H. B. H. Orpen-Palmer, D.S.O. 

Chinese Counsellor.— Barton, C.M.G. 

Commey'cial Counsellor. — H. H. Fox, C.M.G. (at Shanghai). 

Commercial Secretary. — II. J. Brett. 

Judge — His Honour Skinner Turner (at Shanghai). 

There are British Consular representatives at Peking, Amoy, Canton 
(C.G.), Changsha, Chefoo, Cheng-tu (C.G.), Chinkiang, Chung-king, Foo- 
chow, Hang-chow, Hankow (C.G.), Harbin, Ichang, Kiukiang, Kiungchow, 
Mukden (C.G.), Newxhwang, Nanking, Shanghai (C.G.), Swatow, Teng- 
Yneh, Tien-tsin (C.G.), Wiichow, Wuhu, Yunnan-fu (C.G.), Ningpo, 
Kashgar (C.G.), T.sinanfu, and Tsingtao. 


Chinese Outer Territories. 

Manchuria. 

Manchuria, lying between the province of Chihli and the Amur river, 
and extending from the Hingan mountains eastwards to Korea and the 
Ussuri river, has an area of about 363,610 square miles and a population 
probably of about 20,000,000, but variously estimated at from 6,760.000 to 
29,400,000. It consists of 3 provinces, Sheng-King or Feng-tien (area, 
56,000 sq. miles; pop. 10,812,241), capital Mukden; Kirin (105,000 sq. miles; 
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pop, 6,000,000), capital Kirin ; and Heilung-chiang or the Amur province 
(203,000 sq. miles : pop. 1,500,000) with Tsitsihar (Heilung Hsien) (popu- 
lation 30,000) for its capital. The system of goveniment of each of the three 
provinces is exactly the same as that of the provinces in China Proper. They 
are ruled by governors appointed by the Chinese Government. The population 
given above for Fengtien provinces is from an ohicial Chinese statement of 
November, 1908, which also gives tfae agricultural population as 2,520,145, 
and the cultivated area as 4,333,333 acres, but these tigures must be taken 
with reserve. The chief towns are Mukden, the capital, with about 168,132 
inhabitants; Newchwang (82,100) standing about 30 miles up the Liao 
river, at the mouth of which is the port of Ying-k’ou (60,000) often called 
Newchwang. Besides Newchwang, Mukden, Aii-tung (57,699), Tatung-kou, 
Tiehling (28,492), Tiingchiangtzu (7,299), and Fakumeii, (19,432) are open 
to commerce. Other important towns are Hsin-min-fu (20,000), Liao-yang 
(40,000), Feng-hwang-cheng (25,000), and Taonanfu, a town rapidly risen 
to importance, on the border of Eastern Mongolia. In Kirin jnovince is 
the town of Chang-chun (Kwangehengtze), with 80,000 inhabitants. It is 
proposed to establish a university in Manchuria. 

There is no longer a Manchu population in Manchuria. A few scattered 
communities alone remain. Within quite recent years Manchuria has been 
colonised by Chinese from the Northern Provinces of China and the 
immigration still continues by road and sea. Owing to the enormous 
development of the soya- bean industry (cultivated on some 5,000,000 acres) 
and the improved railway facilities, Manchuria has grown more rapidlv in 
wealth than any other part of China. Manchuria is primarily an agri- 
cultural country, its soil is one of the richest in the wmrld. In 1921 it 
was estimated by the Dairen Chamber of CoinmA’co that 22,744,506 acres of 
land were cultivated by 19,461,100 people. Beans, millet, wheat and rice 
are the principal crops. The wheat yield of Mancliuria is in the region of 
seven to eight million piculs annually, but as the cultivation of wheat is 
ideally suited to the agricultural conditions, the potentialities are enormous. 
FoJ’merly the yield was all exported, but of late years the Hour industry has 
been growing with the increase in the wlieat production. The Russians first 
introduced Hour milling into the country, and they were quickly followed by 
the Japanese and Chinese. There are now some 50 mills in Manchuria, 
which turn out about 15,000,000 sacks aiiiuially. Extensive forests also 
abound. Industry is developing. Manchuria is rich in minerals, such as 
coal, iron, gold, silver, lead and asbestos. 

The Russian lease of Port Arthur and Talien-wan (called Dalny by 
the Russians and Dairen by the Japanese), and the southern extremity 
of the Liao-tung peninsula and the South Manchuria Railway were 
transferred to Japan by the Portsmouth Peace Conference, September 5, 
1905. On December 22, 1905, China gave official recognition to this 
transfer and granted Japan the right to extend the railway from Mukden 
to Antung at the mouth of the Yalii river, where it connects with the 
Korean milway. In 1912 a branch line (78 miles) from Changchun, the 
northern terminus of the Japanese South Manchuria Railway to Kirin, 
constructed by joint Japanese and Chinese enterprise, was opehed to traffic. 
The total length of the South Manchuria Railway is 693 miles (Dairen 
to Changchun, main line, 438 miles ; branch to Port Arthur, 29 miles ; 
branch to Newchwang, 14 miles ; Fushun coal mines, 31 miles ; branch to 
Yentai, 10 miles ; and Mukden to Antung, 171 miles). On August 1, 1917, 
the whole of the railway system of Korea (some 1000 miles in lengthy passed 
under the management of the South Manchuria Railway, giving the latter 
a through line under its own management from Fusan, the Korean port 
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nearest Japan, to Changchun, whore connection with the railway system to 
Harbin and thence to Petrograd is effected. Besides the South Manchuria 
Rafllway, Manchuria is trav,^rsed by the Chinese Eastern Railway and the 
Chinese Government Railways, The Japanese have 216 post offices and the 
Chinese 335. Telegraph and telephone systems are as follows : Telegraphs, 
lengtli of lines, 617 miles ; length of wires, 6,372 miles. Telephones, length 
of lines, 1,116 miles ; length of wires, ^8,638 miles. 

In 1920, the direct foreign imports of Manchuria amounted to 40,984,613^., 
and the direct foreign exports to 49,523,134^. Vessels entered and cleared at 
Dairen in 1920, 5,200 of 5,509,314 tons. 


Tibet. 

Tibet, extending from the Pamir region eastwards between the Himalaya, 
and Kwen-lun mountains to the frontiers of China, has an area of 463,200 
square miles with a po])ulation estimated at between 1,500,000 and 6,000,000. 
Probably 2,000,000 is near the mark. The only census ever taken was by 
the Chinese in 1737 and showed a population of 316,300 lamas (monks) 
and 635,950 laity. Lhasa, the capital, has from 15,000 to 20,000 inhabi- 
tants. The country being bleak and mountainous and strangers having been 
jealously excluded, wide regions are still unexplored. 

Chinese authority was in the past represented by two Amhans who had 
charge, respectively, of foreign and military affairs. There were three 
Chinese commandants of troops at Lhasa, Shigatse, and Dingri where the 
permanent military force of about 4,600, provided by China, were mostly 
quartered. There were a few other Chinese officials, but the civil and 
religious administration of fhe country was left almost entirely to Tibetans. 
The head of the government is the Dalai Lama, who resides at the Po-ta-la 
(or palace) near Lhasa. He acts through a minister or regent appointed 
from among the chief Tibetan Lamas and assisted by five ministers. Early 
in 1908 the territory of Western Szechuen and the adjoining territory of 
Eastern Tibet were united into a new “special administrative area,” Hsi-Kan, 
with Batang, re-named Baanfu, as capital. 

The prevailing religion is Lamaism, a corrupt form of Buddhism, but 
along with it there exists the Bon, or Shamanistic, faith. In some places 
agriculture is carried on, barley and other cereals as well as pulse and 
vegetables being grown. In some favoured regions fruits, including peaches 
and even grapes, are produced. In other places the pursuits are pastoral, 
the domestic animals being sheep and yak (often crossed with Indian cattle), 
while in some regions there are buffaloes, pigs, and camels. Wool-spinning, 
weaving, and knitting are common, and there are many hands skilful in 
making images and other decorations for religious edifices. The chief 
minerjus worked are gold, borax, and salt. There is a largo trade wdth 
China and considerable traffic across the Indian frontier. 

The trade ^between India and Tibet has to be carried through lofty passes 
between 14,000 and 18,000 feet high, most of which are practically impass- 
able during seasons of heavy rain and snow. Sheep and also crosses between 
yaks and ordinary cattle are used as beasts of burden. The most important 
route into Tibet from India is from Siliguri, near Darjeeling in northern 
Bengal, and across the small Frontier State of Sikkim to Gyantse and 
Yatung in Tibet, the two leading trade marts authorised by the existing 
Convention. The other chief means of access to Tibet are from Almora in 
the northern part of the United Provinces, and from Simla over the Simla- 
Tibet road to Gartok in western Tibet, which is at about 14,200 feet elevation 
above the sea. From Almora to Gartok the direction is almost due north, 
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and from Simla to Gartok is almost due cast. The trade between India and 
Tibet was as follows : — 


- ] 

1917-18 

1018-19 1 

j 1019-20 j 

1920-21 

{ 

£ 

£ ' 

£ ! 

£ 

Imports into India! i 

430,000 

460,000 

438,000 1 

813, 4C0 

Exports to Tibet 3 

151,000 

• 150,000 

214,000 1 

613,200 


1 Mainly raw wool. 3 Largely cotton piece goods. 


For the removal of hindrances to the Indian trade a treaty was 
made with China in 1890, supplemented by a second treaty in 1893, 
but the hindrances still remained. Consequently, in 1904, the Indian 
Government sent a mission with an escort to arrange matters directly with 
the Tibetan Government. The mission met with a good deal of armed 
opposition, but at length, on September 7, a convention was executed at 
lihasa. The convention provides for the re-crection of boundary stones 
(alluding to former pastoral disputes) on the Sikkim frontier ; for marts at 
Yatung, Gyangtze, and Gartok for Tibetan and British merchants ; for the 
demolition of forts on the trade routes ; for a Tibetan commissioner to confer 
with British officials for the alteration of the objectionable features of the 
treaty of 1893 ; for the settlement of an equitable customs tariff ; for the 
repair of the passes and the appointment of Tibetan and British omcials 
at the trade marts. China paid an indemnity of 2,600,000 rupees 
(166, 666^.), and the evacuation of the Chumbi valley by the British 
began in February, 1908. Further, no Tibetan territory may be 
sold, leased or mortgaged to any foreign Powef, nor may Tibetan affairs, or 
Tibetan public works, be subject to foreign management or interference without 
the consent of the British. The adhesion of China to this convention was 
secured by an agreement signed at Peking on April 27, 1906. Under the 
Convention of August 31, 1907, Great Britain and Russia agree not to enter 
into negotiation with Tibet except through the Chinese Government, nor 
to send representatives to Lhasa. But this engagement does not affect the 
provisions of the British-Tibetan convention of September 7, 1904, ratified 
by China in 1906. Negotiations were b§gun at Simla in Sept. 1907, for the 
conclusion of Trade Regulations between India and Tibet, and were brought 
to a satisfactory conclusion in April, 1908. 

The Revolution in China in 1911 was not without its effect on the 
Tibetans, who expelled the Chinese garrison. Subsequently an expedition 
was dispa tcheil from Szecliuan and Yunnan, but Great Britain protested and 
caused its withdrawal. In August, 1912, the British Minister in Peking 
presented a memorandum to the Chinese Government outlining the attitude 
of the British Government towards the Tibetan question. It held that the 
re-establishment of Chinese authority would constitute a violation of the 
Anglo-Chinese Treaty of 1906. Chinese suzerainty only wds recognised, 
and Great Britain could not consent to the assertion of Chinese 
sovereignty over a state enjoying independent treaty relations with her. 
Ultimately a Tripartite Conference jvas opened at Simla in October, 1913. 
The Tibetan proposals included the independence of Tibet, the repudiation 
of the Anglo-Ohineso Convention of 1906, and boundary rectifications ; 
China insisted upon Tibet being an integral of Chinese territory, China 
engaging not to convert Tibet into a province, and asking Britain to give 
an undertaking not to annex Tibet, nor any portion of it. Britain suggested 
the creation of an Inner and Outer Tibet, the former being autonomous, and 
the latter under Chinese control. China declined to accept this arrangement, 
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and the Conference was dissolved without accomplishing anything. Since 
then the British Government has more than once offered to renew negotia- 
tions with the Chinese Government, but the latter has up to the present 
declined to do so. 

Sin-Kiang, or the Now Dominion, consists of Chinese Turkestan, Kulja, 
and Kashgaria, and comprises all Chinese dependencies lying between 
Mongolia on the north and Tibet on the south. It is now regarded as 
a separate province, its Civil Governor residing at Hi, the capital. Its 
area is estimated at about 560,340 square miles and population at about 
1,200,000. The inhabitants are of various races, known as Turki 
(Kashgari, Kalmuk, Khirghiz, Taranchi, etc.), mostly Mohammedan and 
Chinese, who have of recent years greatly increased in numbers. The 
chief towns are Hi, Kashgar, Yarkand, Khotan, and Aksu. The country 
is administered under Chinese officials, residing at Hi, the sub- 
ordinates being usually natives of the country. In regions about the 
Kashgar and Yarkand rivers the soil is fertile, irrigation is practised, 
and cereals, fruits and vegetables are grown. Other productions of the 
country are w’ool, cotton, and silk. Jade is worked, and in some districts 
gold is found. The wdiole territory is yearly increasing in population 
and prosperity. 

EntishConaiU-Ueiicral at Kashjar ^ — Clarmont Percival Skrine (appointed 
January 1922. 


Mongolia. 

The vast and indefinite tract of country called Mongolia stretches 
from the Kinghan mountains on the east to the Tarbagatai mountains on 
the west, being intersected towards its western end by the Altai 
mountains and the Irtish river. On the north it is bounded by Siberia 
and on the south by the outer Kan-su and other regions which are united 
into Sin-Kiang. The area of Mongolia is about 1,367,600 square miles, and 
its population about 2,600,000. A wide tract in the heart of this region is 
occupied by the Desert of Gobi which extends south-westwards into Chinese 
Turkestan. The inhabitants are nomadic Mongols and Kahniuiks who range 
the desert with camels, horses, ami sheep. Even in fertile districts they are 
little given to agriculture. But of recent years there has been a great 
extension of Chinese immigration, and a large area of what was known as 
Mongolia, extending from China proper and Manchuria to the Gobi Desert, 
is now indistinguishable from Chinese territory. Chinese settlers are 
gradually invading the Gobi Desert. Irrigation alone is needed. The chief 
town or centre of population is Urga, 170 miles due south of Khiakta, 
a frontier emporium fox the caravan trade carried on with China across the 
Gobi Desert, goods being easily transported to the Siberian frontier towm of 
Kiakhta, whic'h stands about 100 miles from the south end of Lake Baikal. 
Chief exports were wool, skins and hides, furs, horns, &c. During the 
summer months a motor-car service for freight purposes crosses the Gobi 
desert, the journey between KalgaU and* Urga occupying four days. It was 
inaugurated in 1917. 

Shortly after the outbreak of the Chinese Revolution, Outer Mongolia 
declared its independence and proclaimed the Hutuktu (liiving Buddha) as 
Emperor. Its autonomy was recognised by the Russian Government, and on 
November 3, 1912, a Convention and a Protocol were signed at Urga by 
the Russian Envoy and tiht Cabinet of the Hutuktu. By this Convention 
the Russian Government undertook to assist Mongolia to maintain the 
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autonomous r4gime she had established, to support her right to have a 
national army, and to admit neither the presence of Chinese troops on har 
soil nor the colonization by the Chinese of her territory. The Mongolian 
Sovereign and Government will assure to Russian subjects and Russian 
commerce as in the past the full enjoyment of their rights and privileges 
as enumerated in the Protocol, and it is clearly understood that no other 
foreign subjects in Mongolia shall be gi'anted fuller rights than those accorded 
to Russian subjects. 

On November 6, 1913, after prolonged negotiations, an agreement was 
reached in Peking between Russia and China, whereby Russia recognised 
Outer Mongolia as part of Chinese Territory under Chinese suzerainty, and 
China recognised the autonomy of Outer Mongolia. Both countries agreed 
not to send troops to Outer Mongolia other than as consular or official guards, 
and not to colonise its territory. Autonomous Outer Mongolia is defined as 
the territory formerly under the jurisdiction of the Chinese authorities at 
Kobdo, Uliasutai and Urga. Frontiers and other questions were settled 
at a tripartite conference between Mongolians, Chinese, and Russians, 
which were concluded in June, 1915. 

In October, 1913, a war loan of 2,000,000 roubles was granted to the 
Mongolian Government by Russia. The advance was secured on certain 
revenues from districts near Kobdo, where Russian tax-collectors had already 
begun operations. In December, 1914, a Mongolian Bank was established. 
The capital has been fixed at 1,000,000 roubles, and the directorate of the 
bank is to be in Pctrograd, with branches at Urga, Uliasutai, and Kobdo. 
The Mongolian Government is to receive 15 per cent, of the net annual 
profits, and will possess the right to purchase llio bank upon the expiry 
of 50 years from the date of the commencement of operations. 

In September, 1914, an agreement between Russia and the Urga Govern- 
ment was signed at Kiakhta with regard to railways in Mongolia. By the 
terms of the agreement Russia recognises the right of Mongolia to construct 
its own territorial railways, the plans for which are to be determined jointly 
by Russia and Mongolia. Russia is to lend its co-operation in finding capital 
for the railways. Mongolia engages to consult the Russian Government 
before granting any concession for domestic railways, so that the projected 
railways may not be ** prejudicial to Russian economic and strategic interests. 
On the same date a concession was granted by Mongolia to the Russian 
Administration of Posts and Telegraphs for the construction of a telegraph 
line from the boundary of Mondi in the Irkutsk district to the Mongolian 
town of Uliasutai. 

With the overthrow of the Romanoffs and the spread of Bolshevism the 
autonomy of Outer Mongolia availed little to protect the territory from the 
incursions of the Red forces. In November, 1919, the Urga Government 
petitioned Peking for the cancellation of its independence, and on 22nd of 
that month the Chinese Government formally declared null and void the 
Russo-Chinese and Russo-Mongolian agreements, as ‘ it was impossible to 
continue arrangements which had obviously lapsed owing to the dissolution 
of the Russian Empire, and which were a constant invitation to unrest.’ On 
February 26, 1921, the Living Buddha, or Hutuktu, was forced to declare 
the independence of Outer Mongolia by Baron Uiigern von Sternberg, who had 
invaded the territory at the head of an anti-Bolshevist army. Ungern used 
Urga as the base of operations against the Far Eastern Republic, whose forces 
eventually routed his army. Ungern was captured and handed over to the 
Soviet authorities, who executed him on September 15. China has opened 
negotiations for the restoration of the allegiance of Outer Mongolia. Inner 
Mongolia consists of three special districts or administrative areas, Jebol, 
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Chahar, and Suiyuan, each of which is governed by a Tartar-General 
appointed by the Chinese Government. 

From March, 1915, Mongolia has a legal currency of its own. The 
Russian Government has granted to the Siberian Trading Bank the right to 
issue in Mongolia money coined in the Russian mint. On one side of the 
coins the value is impressed in the Russian language and a corresponding 
impression in Mongolian is on the reverse side. For exchange purposes the 
money will be equal to the Russian rouble (par value, 2s, IJc^.). 

Buddhist Lamaisin is the prevalent form of religion, the Lamas having 
their residence at Urga and other centres. 
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COLOMBIA. 

(La Kepublica de Colombia.) 

Constitution and Government. 

Thr Republic of Colombia, which in colonial daj^s was called ‘Vice-royalty 
of New Granada,’ gained its independence of Spain in 1819, and was 
officially constituted December 27, 1819. Soon after it formed with Vene- 
zuela and Ecuador the State of ‘Greater Colombia,' which continued for 
about ten years. It then split up into Venezuela, Ecuador, and the Republic 
of New Granada, on February 29, 1832. The Constitution of April 1, 1858, 
changed New Granada into a confederation of eight States, under the name 
of Confederation Granadina. On September 20, 1861, the convention of 
Bogotd brought out the confederation under the new name of United 
States of New Granada, with nine States. On May 8, 1863, an improved 
Constitution was formed, and the States took the name of the United States 
of Colombia. The revolution of 1885 brought about another change, and 
the National Council of Bogota, composed of two delegates from each State, 
promulgated the Constitution of August 4, 1886. The sovereignty of the 
States was abolished, and they became simple departments, with governors 
appointed by the President of the Republic, though they have retained 
some of their old rights, such as the management of their own finances. 
At present there are 14 departments, 2 “ Intendencies,'^ and 7 commissaries. 

The ledslative power rests with a Congress of two Houses, called the 
Senate and the House of Representatives. The Senate contains 34 Senators 
elected indirectly by electors specially chosen for the purpose. The 
House of Representatives consists of 92 members elected oy the people 
in 17 electoral circumscriptions (one for every 50,000 of population). 
Senators are elected for 4 years, Representatives for 2 years. 

The President is elected by direct vote of the people for a term of 4 years, 
and is not elimble for re-election until 4 years afterwards ; his salary is 
18,000 gold dollars per annum. Congress elects, for a term of one year, two 
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substitutes, one of whom, failing the President during a presidential term, 
fills the vacancy. , 

President of the Republic , — General Jorge Holguin, Holds office to 
August 7, 1922. 

President — General Pedro Nel Ospina. Elected February 10, 1922. 
Holds office from August 7, 1922, to "August 7, 1926. 

The ministries are those of the Interior, Foreign Affairs, Finance, 
Treasury, War, Public Instruction, Commerce and Agriculture, and Publio 
Works. 


Area and Population. 

The area of the Republic is estimated at about 440,846 square miles. 
It has a coastline of about 8,100 miles, about equally divided between the 
Caribbean Sea and the Pacific Ocean. The area and population of the 14 
departments, 3 intendencies and 6 commissaries was, according to the 
census of 1918 (October 14), as follows (the capitals in brackets) ; — 




• 

Census Population, 1918 


Area 






sq. miles 







Males 

Females 

a 

Indians 

Total 

Departments. 






Antioquia (MedelHn). 

22,752 

396,780 

420,446 


823,226 

AtUntico (Barranquilla) 

1,008 

64,064 

7i;728 

— 

135,' 792 

Bolivar (Cartagena) 

22,320 

216,513 

240,598 

— 

457,111 

BoyacA (Tunja) 

16,400 

311,300 

342,567 

3,300 

667,167 

Caldas (Manizales) . 

7,380 

216,041 

212,096 

— 

428,137 

Cauca (Popaydn) 

20,403 

116,182 

122,109 

488 

238,779 

Cundinamarca (Bogota) . 

8,046 

386,276 

425,760 


812,036 

Iluila (Neiva) .... 

8,100 

74,186 

109,151 

— 

183,337 

Magdalena (Santa Marta) 

19,080 

108,280 

103,106 

— 

21i;S95 

Narifio (Pasto). 

9,300 

167,798 

172,967 

— 

340,765 

Santander Norte (Ciiciita) 

6,255 

117,275 

121,960 

— 

239,235 

Santander Sur (Bucaramanga) 

17,865 

212,842 

226,319 

— 

439,161 • 

Tolima (Ibagud) 

10,080 

162,007 

166,805 

— 

328,812 

Valle (Cali) .... 

3,897 

132,785 

138,848 

— 

271,633 

Intendencies. 






Choc6 (Quibdd) 

68,127 

36,026 

S6,8f.0 

18,480 

91,388 

Meta (Villavicencio) 

— 

6,473 

6,198 

22,400 

84,071 

San Andres y Providencia 

— 

2,966 

2,987 

— 

5,963 

Commissaries. 




• 


Arauca (Aranca) 



3,613 

3,237 

660 

7,510 

Caquotd (Floroncia) 


2,963 

2,391 

68,900 

74,264 

Ooajira (San Antonio) 

— 

10,591 

12,061 

i — 

22,662 

Putumayo ( Mocoa) . 

* 

‘ 8,665 

3,505 

33,600 

40,770 

Vaupds (Caiamar) . 


477 

278 

6,600 

6,355 

Vichada (Viebada) . 

— 

280 

254 

5,000 

5,640 

Grand Total . 

440,846 

2,749,398 

2,947,251 

158,428 

5,855,077 


OnDecember 4, 1903, Panama asserted its independence and was formed into 
a separate Republic. On April 6, 1914, Colombia signed a treaty with the 
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United States, at Bofcotd, agreeingto recognise the independence of Panama and 
receiving in return 25 million dollars (5 millions sterling) and certain rights 
in the Panama Canal zon^. This Treaty was ratified by the United States 
Senate on April 20, 1921, and by the Colombian Congress on December 24, 
1921. (See Introduction of The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1915.) Most 
of the boundary line with Brazil is still undefined, and there are frontier 
difficulties with Peru. With Ecuador a boundary treaty was signed in 1917. 

The capital, Bogota (census population on July 15, 1918, 143,994 ; esti- 
mated population in 1921, 160,000), lies 8,600 feet above the sea. The 
chief commercial towns are Barranquilla (64,543), connected with the coast 
at Puerto Colombia by 17 miles of railw^ay ; Manizales (43,203) ; Cartagena 
(51,382) ; Medellin (79,146), a mining centre; Cali (45,825) ; Bucaramanga 
(24,919) ; Cucuta (29,490), the last two being coffee centres. 


Religion and Instruction. 

The religion of the nation is Roman Catholicism. There are 4 Catholic 
archbishops, viz. of Bogota, Cartagena, Medellin, and Popaydn, the first 
having 4 suffragans and the other three 2 a-piecc. One of the suffragan sees 
is Panamd, belonging to eccresiastical province of Cartagena, and now also to 
the Republic of Panama. Other forms of religion being permitted, so long 
as their exercise is ‘ not contrary to Christian morals nor to the law.’ 

There is a Ministry of Public Instruction which has tlie supreme direction 
ef education throughout the Kepublic. Education is divided into pnmar}^ 
secondary, professional, artistic and industrial. In 1920 there were 5,317 
primary schools with 337,315 pupils. Nearly all the schools for secondary 
education, maintained or assisted by the nation, are entrusted to religious 
corporations of the Catholic Church. In 1920 there were 73 secondary 
schools with 7,305 pupils ; 28 professional schools with 2,784 pupils, and 
35 art and trade schools with 1,606 ])upils. There were also 27 normal 
schools with 1,231 pupils. The oldest University is that of Bogota (founded 
1572). This and the School of Mines at Medellin are national institutions. 
The other Universities are departmental. They are the Universities at 
Medellin (founded 1822), of Cartagena, of Popayan, and of Pasto. In 1917 
these together had 2,488 students. For the working class there are many 
schools of arts and trades directed by the Salesian Fathers. There are other 
schools or colleges open under religious ortlers, and the school of fine 
arts has been reopened. Primary education is gratuitous but not compul- 
sory. In 1920 the State spent 1,331,875 pesos on education. 

The Republic possesses a national library, museum, and observatory 
at Bogotd. 


Finance. 

Revenue and expenditure for 6 years in gold pesos : — 


Tear ^ 

Revenue 

Expenditure ! 

Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

19161 

1917 

1918 * 

18,298,015 

13,859,395 

12,265,148 

19,799,607 ! 

19,6-17,659 ; 

19,089,674 1 

1919 

1920 j 

1921 » 

34,364,595 

29, 520,. SI 3 
27,495,500 

84,235,862 

29,095,461 

83,256,109 


1 14 months. 


^Estimates. 
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The budget estimates for the year ending December 31, 1921, were as 
follows : — 


Revenue 

Gold Pesos 

ji Expenditure 

I Gold Pesos 

Emerald Mines of Muzo 

1,600,000 

i Ministry of Interior 

9,219,745 

Salt Tax ... 

1,100,000. 

j! Ministry of Foreign 
l| Affairs 

Railways 

600,000 

708,145 

Telegraphs . 

1,285,000 

;j Ministry of Finance 

1,959,931 

Customs 

14,000,000 

Miiiistiy of War . 

4,290,915 

Consular Duos 

1,200,000 

! I*ublic Instruction 

1,812,115 

Stamps .... 

1,150,000 

1 National Debt Service . 

6,630,429 

Consumers' Tax . 

Total (including all 

1,020,000 

Public Worts 
j| Agriculture & Commerce 

ii 

6,803,948 

1,846,886 

revenues) . 

27,495,500 

, Total 

33,256,109 


The external debt on Apiil 1, 1921, amounted to 4,048,540Z., made up 
as follows; — Consolidated external debt of 1896, 1,566,600^. ; five per cent. 
Government bonds of 1906, specially secured on the 13ogota-Sabana Rail- 
way (258,560Z.), six per cent, external gold loan of 1911 (257, 740^), six 
per cent, external debt of 1913 (1,300,940/.), Puerto Wilches Railway 
Bonds (428,580/.) and Perier loan of 1913 (169,000/.). 

The consolidated internal debt on June 1, 1921, was 2,848,260 gold 
pesos, and the Hoating debt 11,104,428 pesos. 


Defence. 

Military service is compulsory, from 1 to IJ years. The permanent army 
consists of 3 divisions of 2 brigades of 2 regiments of infantry ; total 12 
infantry regiments ; 1 cavalry regiment of 4 squadrons ; 1 artillery section ; 
1 engineer battalion ; 1 transport battalion of 3 companies. The peace 
effective is about 6,000. In war time every fit Colombian is compelled to 
serve, and the war effective is about 50,000. The infantry are armed with 
rifles of the improved Remington pattern, with the French Gras rifle, and 
with the 88 pattern Mauser. 

Colombia has no navy. 


Production and Industry- 

Only a small section of the country is under cultivation. Much of the soil 
is fertile, but of no present value, from want of means of communication 
and transport. Coffee is the staple product ; exports 1920, 86,619,774 
kilos., valued at 36,328,333 pesos. Tobacco is also grpwn ; cotton 
is produced in Magdalena, Bolivar, Antioquia and Santander, and is be- 
ginning to be cultivated in Boyaca, Tolima, and Ciindinamarca. Cotton 
area in 1918, 24,000 acres; production 2,750,000 lbs. Cocoa, sugar, 
vegetable ivory, tagua (or veget^le ivory nut), and dyewoods are 
produced, besides wheat, maize, plantains, Banana cultivation is 

extending, and near Santa Marta a large amount of capital i.s invested 
in this indii.stry. The rubber tree grow.s wild, and its cultivation has 
begun. Tolu balsam is cultivated, and copaiba trees are tapped but 
are not cultivated. Dye and cedar woods are abundant on the Magdalona 
river, but^ little or no wood of any sort is exported. The Panama hat 
iaduatsy ia making great stiides; some 86 per cent, of the hats manu- 
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factured are sent to the United States. The total number of factories in 
Colombia in 1915 was 121, in which 12,406,000 dollars were invested. The 
principal manufacturing centres are Bogota, Medellin, Barranquilla, and 
Cartagena. 

The country may be divided into five sections : — (1) The Caribbean 
coast country is tropical, little agriculture is engaged in (except the raising 
of bananas in Santa Marta) but some cotton, sugar, and tobacco is grown. 
The region is good cattle country. (2) The Department of Antioquia is 
mountainous, the climate tropical and temperate, according to altitude. 
This is an important coffee and cattle country, and the centre of the gold- 
mining industry. (3) The central plateau (Bogota) has a temperate climate, 
the altitude being 8,000 feet. Agriculture and cattle raising are well suited 
to this region, and the coffee production is very large. (4) The Pacific coast 
section is mountainous, tropical and temperate according to altitude. It 
includes the Cauca River valley, especially adapted to agriculture and cattle 
raising. Among the products of the region are cacao, cattle, coffee, gold, and 
platinum. (5) The eastern section embraces the territory between the Mag- 
dalena River and the Venezuelan border and north of the Bogota Plateau, it 
is mountainous, tropical, and heavily wooded. Its principal product is coffee. 

Colombia is rich in minerals, and gold is found in all the departments. 
The mines are in Antioquiu, Cauca, Bolivar, Tolima, and Narino. The 
number of gold mines known in Colombia is as follows : Antioquia 
12,181, Narino 2,452, Caldas 2,610, Tolima 502, Cauca 641. Other 
minerals, more or less worked, are copper, lead, mercury, cinnabar 
(14 mines), manganese (7 mines), emeralds (32 mines), and platinum (first 
discovered in Cenombia in IJSS), which is found in abundance in the alluvial 
deposits of the Choco River and in the basins of the San Juan and Condoto 
Rivers. The emerald mines of Muzo and Coscuez belong to the Government. 
No statistics of their output are published, but they are said to yield 1,000,000 
pesos worth of stones per annum. Nearly all the emeralds mined to-day 
come from Colombia. The Pradera iron works north-east of Bogota have a 
capacity of 30 tons of pig iron daily, and manufacture wrought iron, 
sugar mills, castings, Ac. In the immediate neighbourhood of the works 
are coal, iron, limestone, sand, manganese, and fireclay deposits, which 
render the locality highly favourable for the development of metallurgical 
industries. The salt mines at Zipaquir^, north of Bogota, are a government 
monopoly and a great source of revenue, supplying most of the interior 
departments. The maritime departments use sea salt evaporated at the 
numerous natural salt pans along the coast. In several of the departments 
there are extensive deposits of coal and petroleum. On the coasts there are 
valuable pearl fisheries which the Government desires to concede for a term 
of years. 


Commerce. 


Imports and exports for 6 years : — 


Tear 

Imports 

Exports 

Year 

Imports 

Exports 

1915 

1916 

1917 

£ 

8,568,070 

6.784,505 

4,922,880 

£ 

«, 816,825 
6,830,855 
6,878,684 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1 

£ 

3,406,800 I 
7,729,170 
18,845,054 

1 

£ 

7,545,712 

15,806,861 

14,074,849 
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Trade by principal countries for 2 years in pesos gold : — 


Imports 

. .. 

1918 

1916 

• 

; Exports 

1 - - -- 

1918 

1916 

United States 
United Kingdom . 
Spain , 

France 

Italy .... 

1 

12,497,77 

5,934,635 

1,121,490 

697,472 

482,181 

j 

8,661,780 

5,369,668 

478,479 

468,411 

! United States . 
i United Kingdom 
Panama 
i France . 

; Italy . 

31,134,004 
284,727 
1,649,769 
778,363 i 
21,443 

27,293,607 

650,877 

405,914 

174,144 


^ The principal articles of export (1919) were, in gold pesos ; — Coffee, 
54,291,638 ; hides, 8,594,561 ; bananas, 2,215,369 ; gold, 123,681 ; silver, 
57,983 ; ])latinnm, 3,505,990. 

About 67 per cent, of the coffee exported from Colombia goes to the 
United States ; cotton to Liverpool or Havre. The chief imports are food- 
stuffs (3,593,351 pesos in 1919), drugs (2,099,410 pesos in 1919), metals 
(8,664,176 pesos in 1919), and cotton goods (16,377,404 pesos in 1919). 

The customs revenues in 1920 amounted to 17,478,955 pesos, as com- 
pared with 5,832,816 pesos in 1918. 

Total trade between United Kingdom and Colombia for 5 years : — 


- 

1917 

i 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Imports from Colombia into U.K. 
Exports to Colombia from U.K. . 

£ 1 
420,178 1 
1,478,677 j 

£ 

41,709 

1,167,308 

£ 

581,093 

1,834,159 

£ 

2,688,661 

6,189,011 

£ 

2,850,177 

1,410,504 


Shipping and Commnnications. 

At Cartagena in 1918 there entered 263 vessels of 428,625 tons. Of 
these, 110 of 320,971 tons wore American, and 26 of 66,242 tons British. 

In Colombia there are 15 lines of railway (10 national, and 5 British 
companies), with a total length (1920) of 891 miles. OF the total, 466 miles 
have a gauge of 3 ft. ; the rest a metre gauge. The roads of Colombia are 
generally simple mule trades, but the Government continues to improve the 
main roads, which can be used now by automobiles. There are many cart 
roads besides. Much of the inland traffic is by river, and th^ work of clearing 
and canalising the lower and upper Magdalena is being carried on. That 
river is navigable for 900 miles ; steamers ascend to La Dorada, 592 miles 
from Barranquilla. Tributaries supply 215 miles more of navigable water, 
and on these rivers 41 steamers, with a total tonnage of 7,696, regularly 
ply. 

Postal facilities between Barranquilla and foreign countries are stated to 
be excellent, but as to internal services there are no recent statistics. In 
1915, in the internal service there yere 3,417,564 letters and post-cards 
transmitted, and 2,389,786 packets of printed matter, samples, ana business 
papers. Parcels (1921), 75,675. Number of offices, 843. A British river- 
transport company has contracted with the Government to convey mails 
and passengers to and from the interior every three days. Other companies, 
British,. German, and native, ply on the rivers. 

There were 13,640 miles of Government telegraph lines in July, 1920; 
numW of offices, 712; 46,709,066 telegrams were despatched in 1919, 
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Money, Weights, and Measures. 

*lTnder the Law of June 12, 1907, the monetary unit is a gold dollar 
equal to one-fifth of a pound sterling and of proportionate weight, the fine- 
ness being the same. Gold coins are 2^, 5, and 10 dollars. Silver coins are (900 
fine) the half-dollar, and 20 and 10 centavos. Nickel coins for 1, 2, and 5 
]>e.sos (centavos) are legal tender. Thtre are also notes representing gold 
dollars of 1, 2, 5, and 10 dollars respectively. Colombia has a 

gold coinage, and minting has already begun at the Mints in Medellin and 
Bogota. Jn December, .1916, a law was promulgated authorising the 
Government to coin gold pieces in tlie mints of Bogota and MedelUn 
free of charge On Juno 30, 1921, tlio total currency of Colombia 
was given as follows ; — gold coinage, 26,438,897 pesos ; paper money (gold 
certificates), 10,160,931 pesos ; silver coinage, 7,544,360 ])esos ; nickel 
coinage, 1,857,305 ])esos ; and hills of old issue.s not presented for exchange, 
213,123 pesos, making a total of 46,214,616 pesos. Besides this sum in 
legal tender, there were al.'jo in circulation on June 30, 1921 : — Treasury 
certificates, 3,250,838 pe.sos ; bank certificates, 1,704,013 pe.sos ; certificates 
of the mint of Medellin, 579,412 pesos ; and bonds and national notes, 
1,410,000 pesos; notes of the Banco de Pasto, 524 pe.sos ; which, added to 
the legal specie, gives a general total of 53,159,405 ])esos. 

Tke metric system was introduced into the Republic in 1857. In custom- 
house business the kilograuinie, equal to 2,204 avoirdupois pounds, is the 
standard. In ordinary commerce thearroba, of 25 Colombian pounds, or 12^ 
kilos ; the quintal, of 100 Colombian pounds, or 50 kilos ; and the carga, of 
250 Colombian pounds, or 1^25 kilos, are generally used. The Colombian 
libra is equal to 1T02 pound avoirdupois. The Colombian vara or 80 cm,, 
is still in some cases the measure of length used for retailing purposes, but 
in liquid measure the French litre is the legal standard. 


Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of Colombia in Great Britain. 

Minister and Envoy . Ignacio Gutierrez- Ponce (January 13, 1915). 
Counsellor. — Dr. Rafael Parga. 

Secretary of Legation . — Alfonso Delgado. 

Second Secretary . — Carlos A. Davila. 

Attache. — Ben j am in Casabiaiica. 

Commercial AUachr. — Miguel Lopez Piimarejo, 

Consul-General. — D. Joaquin Orrantia. 

Dirertor of Bureau of Information and Trade Propaganda. — J. Medina. 

There are consuls or vice-con.suls at Liverpool, Southampton, Birmingham, 
Cardiff, Dundee, Gla.sgow, Newcastle, and Manchester. 

2. Of Great Britain in Colombia. 

• 

Envoys Minister and ConsuhOeneral.—Jjoriii H. A. R. Hervey, 
Appointed 1919. 

Naval Attache . — Paymaster Lt. -Commander Lloyd Hirst, 11. N. 

There are vice-consuls at Barranquilla, Bogota, Carthagena, Pasto, 
Medellin, and Santa Marta, and consular agents at Tumaco, Honda, and 
Buenaventuia. 
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Statistical and other Books of Beference concerning Colombia. 

1. Official Pubucatiqns. 

Anales diploinaticos y consulares de Colombia. Bo<^ota. 

Bulletins of the Bureau of the American Republics, Washington, D.C. 

Constitution of the Republic of Colombia (August 7, 1880). Bogota. 

Diario Official. Bogota. 

Bstadistica General por Henrique Arboffeda. Bogotd, 1905. 

Foreign Office Reports, Annual Series and Miscellaneous Serie.s. London. 

Memoria del Ministro de Obras Piiblicas— -del Ministro de Guerra ; del Ministro de 
lustruccioii Publica; Ministro de Relacioues Exteriores; Ministro de Gobierno; Ministro 
del Tesoro ; Ministro do Hacienda. Bogota. 

Informe del Superintendente de las Rentas Publicas. Bogota. 

Boletin del Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores. Bogota. Quarterly. 

Informe del Inspector General de Correos y Telegrafo— Annual. Bogota. 

Informe del Director General de Estadistica Nacional. Bogota, 1916 
The Colombian Trade Review. (No. 1. Feb. 1021.) London. Monthly. 


2. Non-Official Publications. 

Blue Book of Colombia. New York, 1918. 

Arholeda (Gustavo), Historia contemporaiiea de Colombia. 2 vols. Bogota, 1919. 

Belt (P. L.), Colombia : a Commercial and Industrial Handbook. Washington, 1921. 

Bingham (H.), Journal of an Bxp«'dition across Venezuela and Colombia. London, 1909. 

Burger (Otto), Rei.scn eiiics Naturforschers im tropischen Sud-Araerika (Fahrten iu 
Columbian und Veiieznela). 2iid ed. Leif)zig, 1919. ' 

Gadena (P. J.), Anales diplomdticos de Colombia. Bogota, 1878. 

Camacho Roldan (S.), Notas de via.je Republica do Colombia. Paris, 1905. 

Chapman (F. M.), Distribution of Bird-Life in Colombia. New York, 1917. 

Cuervo (Antonio B.), Coleccion de documentos ineditos sobre la Geografla y la Historia 
do Colombin. Bogata, 1919. ,, 

Cunningham-Graham (R. B.), Cartagena and the Banks of the 8inu. London, 1920. 

Edcr{V. J.), Colombia. London, 1913. 

Fuhrmann {O.) Mayor (B.), Voyage d’exploratioii .scientiflque en Colombie (Vol. 
5 des ‘ M6moires de la 8ociete neuchdtcloise dea Sciences iiaturelles.'). Neuchdtel, 1914. 

Jalhay (IL), La R6jaiblique de Colombie. Brussels, 1009. 

Keane (A. II.), Central and South America. [In Stanford's Compendium.] 2nd. cd. 
London, 1909. 

Levine (L.), Colombia. London, 1914. 

Lopez (A.) and Rodriguez (J.), Bstadlsticade Antioquia. Medellin, 1914. 

Markham (Sir Clements), The Conquest of New Granada. I.oiidon, 1912. 

Medina (Leandro), Limite Oriental de Panama [The boundary dispute between 
Colombia and Panama.) Bogotd, 1013. 

Moses (B.), Constitution of Colombia. [Translation of Text.) Philadelphia, 1898. 

Mozan${ll. J.), Up the Orinoco and down the Magdalena. New York, 191C. 

Nunez (R.) and Jahay (H.), La R6publique de Colombie, Geographie, Histoire, 
Organi.sation, <fec. Brussels, 1893. 

Ortega (Alfredo), Ferrocarriles Colombianos. Resumen historico. BogoLi, 1920. 

P&ez-Sarmiento (J. M.), Colombia, 1789-1917. Cadiz, 1917. 

Petre (F. L.), The Republic of Colombia. London, 1906. 

Posada (E.), Biblioteca de Historia Nacional. 13 vols. Bogotd, 1914. 

Report of the Council of the Corporation of Foreign Bondholders, Appendix. Annual. 
London. 

Restrepo Tirado (B.), Estudios sobre los Aborigenes de Colombia. Bogota, 1892. 

Salamanca (Demetrio), La Amazonia Colombiana. Rstudio geogrjifleo histdrico j 
jurldico en defensa del derecho territorial de Colombia. Vol. 1. Begotd, 1916. 

Scruggs (W. L.), The Colombian and Venezuelan Republics. London, 1900, and 
Boston, 1910. 

Thomson (N.), Colombia and the United^ States. London, 1915. 

Uribe (Antonio Jos6). Anales Diplomdticos y Consulares do Colombia. 6 vols, 
Bogotd, 1920. 

Veatch (A. C.), Quito to Begotd. New York, 1917. 

Vega, de la (Josd), La Federacidn en Colombia, 1810-1912. Bogotd, 1912. 

Velaseo (T.), GeograHa de Colombia. Bogotd. Also Colombia. [Translation from 
Reclus' Nouvelle Geomphie Universelle, with copious notes superadded.] Bogotd, 1893. 

Vergara (F. J.), Nueva Geografla de Colombia. Tomo I. Bogotd, IdOl.—Capitulof 
do una Historia Civil y Mllitar de Colombia. Bogotd, 1914. 

Zamora^ Guia do Colombia. Bogotd, 1907, 
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COSTA RICA. 

(REruiJLicA DE Costa Rica.) 

Constitution and Government, 


Tjie Republic of Costa Rica, an indep«ndent State since the year 1821, and 
forming part from 1824 to 1829 of the Confederation of Central America, is 
governed under a Constitution promulgated on December 7, 1871, and 
modified very frequently since that date. Practically there was no consti- 
tution, but only dictatorships, between 1870 and 1882. The legislative power 
is vested in a Chamber of Representatives called the Constitutional Con- 
gress, and made up of 43 deputies, being one representative to every 8,000 
inhabitants. By the Election Law of August 18, 1913, universal suffrage was 
adopted for all male citizens who are of age and able to support them- 
selves, except those deprived of civil rights, criminals, bankrupts and the 
insane. Voting for President, Deputies and Municipal Councillors is public, 
direct and free. The members of the Chamber are elected for the term of 
four years, one-half retiring every two years. The executive authority is in 
the hands of a President, elected for the term of four years. 

President of the Republic * — Don Julio Acosta^ elected on December 7, 
1919 ? assumed office May 8, 1920, for a period of 4 years, under the Con- 
stitution of 1871. 

The administration normally is carried on by six Secretaries of State, 
who are appointed by, and responsible to, the President. They are the 
Secretaries respectively of the Interior and Police ; of Foreign Affairs, 
Justice, and Public Worship ; of Public Instruction ; of War and Marine ; 
of Finance and Commerce ; and a Secretary of Public Works. 


Area and Population. 

The area of the Republic is estimated at 23,000 English square miles, 
divided into seven provinces, San Jos^, Alajucla, Heredia, Cartago, Guana- 
caste, Puntarenas, and Limon. The last Census was taken in 1892. 
According to the estimate for December 31, 1920, the population was 
468,373, made up as follows : — 


Province 

Population 

Province 

1 Population 

San Joi^ . 

Alajuela . 

Heredia . 

141,342 

113,030 

47,715 . 

Guanacaate . 
Puntarenas 

Limon . 

45,148 

23,784 

23,777 

Cartago . 

73,508 

Total . 

468,373 


There are aboat 3,500 aboxiyines (Indiana). 


The vital statistics for three years were as follows : — 



MaiTiages 

Births 

Deaths 

Increase 

Immigration 

Emigration 

1018 

1019 

1020 

1,827 

1 1,748 

2,725 

18,412 

16,706 

18,066 

14,034 

12,069 

13,420 

4,378 

4,727 

4,046 

1,857 

2,810 

6,040 

2,157 

3,233 

6,280 
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Of the total births iu 1919, 51 per ceut. were males and 49 per cent, 
females, and 75 per cent, legitimate and 25 per cent, illegitimate. 

The population of European descent, many of them pure Spanish blood, 
dwell mostly around the capital, the city of San Jose (population, 1920, 
38,930, with suburbs, 51,395), and in the towns of Alajuela (11,908), Cartago 
(17,402), Heredia (13,885), Liberia (2,596), Puntarenas (5,100), and Limon 
(10,231). There are some 18,000 coloured British West Indians, mostly in 
Limon Province, on tlie banana farms. 

For the purpose of public health the country has been divided into 26 
districts, superintended by medical men paid by the national Treasury. 
The Rockefeller Institute has established a branch in Costa Rica to combat 
ankilostomiasis, and the Medical Officer in charge is giving most valuable 
advice and work to the Costa Rican authorities. 

Religion and Instruction. 

The Roman Catholic is the religion of the State, but there is entirely 
religious liberty under the Constitution. The Archbishop of Costa Rica was 
consecrated in August, 1921, and he has under him the Bishop of Alajuela. 

Elementary instruction is compulsory and free. Elementary schools are 
provided and maintained by local school councils, while the national govern- 
ment pays the teachers, besides making subventions in aid of local fpnds. 
In 1920, tliere were open 411 elementary schools; the teachers numbered 
1348, and the enrolled pupils 32,836, the average attendance being 28,810. 
For secondary instruction there are at San Josd a lyceiim for boys with 450 
pupils in 1920, and a college for girls with 428 pupils. A normal school 
established in 1915 at Heredia has 285 pupils^ The towns of Cartago, 
Alajuela, and Heredia, have each a college. For professional instruction 
there is a Medical Faculty, and also schools of Law, Pharmacy, and Dentistry. 

Spanish is the universal language of the country. 

Justice. 

Justice is administered by the Supreme Court of Justice, two Appeal Courts, 
and the Court of Cassation. There are also subordinate courts in the separate 
provinces, and local justices throughout the Republic. Capital punishment 
cannot be inflicted. In 1920 there were 8,379 convictions of misdemeanour, 
and 1,011 of crime. 

Finance. 


The revenue and expenditure for five years have been (in colones, 
worth about \2'ZZd. in 1920), as follows : — 


- 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

19211 

Revenue 

Expenditure . 

£ 

666,397 

1,203,222 

& 

700,948 

1,22-7,971 

£ 

1,187,446 

2,031,800 

& 

1,707,677 

1.787,479 

£ 

1,576,120 

1,574,412 


1 Estimates. 


The revenue is chiefly derived from direct taxation (land taxes), customs 
(719,412^. in 1920), liquors, and railways, posts, and telegraphs. The 
largest items of expenditure are flnance, public instruction, tvnd internal 
development. 
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The foreign debt of the Republic outstanding on December 31, 1920, was 
2,911,696^., made up of gold refunding bonds, 1911, of 2,000, OOOZ. (1,586,680/. 
issued) and the French Loa& of 1912, of 35,000,000 francs (33,421,500 francs 
outstanding). The internal debt on December 31, 1920, amounted to 
8,215,481/. 

Defenee. 

Costa Rica had an army, including reserve and national guard, of 52,208 
officers and men. The active army numbered 38,946, and consisted of 3 
brigades, 1 battalion, 3 companies, and 135 unclassified soldiers. The peace 
strength is 500 men, 5,000 in case of internal trouble, and the war strength 
is estimated at 50,000 militia, as every male between 18 and 50 may be 
required to serve. The Republic has also 1 motor launch on the Atlantic 
side and 1 on the Pacific side for Revenue purposes. 


Production and Industry. 

A considerable area of the country is high table-land, with a temperate 
climate, but tlie land along the coast is low, with tropical vegetation and 
a tropical climate. Agriculture is the principal industry. There are 
thousands of scpiarc miles of public lands in Costa Rica that have never 
been cleared, on which can bo found quantities of virgin rosewood, cedar, 
mahogany, and other cabinet woods. The principal agricultural products 
arc coffee (30,430,700 porinds was the production in 1920 ; quantity exported 
13,998 metric tons valued a1;.91 7,420/.) ; and bananas, 95,400 acres (8,652,473 
bunches valued at 827,988/. in 1920 ; 7,270,624 bunches valued at 695,753/, 
in 1919). There is a banana trade with New Orleans, New York, Boston, 
and the United Kingdom. Bee-keeping has been commenced ; it is 
estimated that there are 3,000 hives in the Republic. The second industry 
of importance is that of gold and silver mining on the Pacific slope. Several 
districts are auriferous, and mining is carried on in the Abangaroz, Barranca, 
and Aguacato districcs. Deposits of manganese ore have been discovered in 
the Pacific province of Guauacaste. Maize, sugar-cane, rice, and potatoes 
are commonly cultivated. Some 2,700 acres are under tobacco. The 
distillation of spirits is a government monopoly. The live stock, in 1915, 
consisted of 347,475 cattle, 64,717 horses, 76,198 pigs, besides mules, sheep, 
and goats. 

There are officially enumerated 3,296 factories and industries in the 
Republic, including cotfee-drying establishments, starch, broom and wood- 
work factories. Electricity, derived from water power in the highlands, is 
widely used as motive power. 


Commerce. 


The value of imports into and exports from Costa Rica in 5 years 
(including coin and bullion) was as follows (in sterling 1 colon = 
22*9d.):— 


- 

1016 

1917 

1918 

! 

1919 

1920 

Imports . . . j 

Exports . , 

£ 

1,420,109 

2,891,649 

£ i 

1,203,277 

2,447,777 

£ 

768,641 

1,980,626 

£ 

1,696,776 

3,652,687 

£ 

8,646,873 

2,668,929 
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For 1918, 1919, and 1920 the value of the chief imports and exports 
was as follows : — 


Imports 

1018 

1919 

Exports 

1019 

1920 


£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

Cotton goods . 

94,075 

62,752 

• Coffee . 

2.402,277 

917,420 

Cattle . 

94,600 

53,293 

Bananas 

605,753 

827,988 

Coffee bags 

23,077 

49,112 

Gold, silver, etc. , 

151,003 

200.764 

Flour 

58,835 

133,155 

Cacao . 

110,852 

96,352 

Lard 

3,156 

5,643 

Manganese ore 

61,816 

20,078 

Drugs 

16,686 

30,053 

Hardwoods . 

55,339 

75,163 

Rice 

9,278 

3,726 

Sugar . 

Hides and skins . 

50,663 

36,908 

271,660 

19,141 


Of the import value in 1920, 1,899,864^. (52 '11 per cent.) was from the 
United States, 518,088/. (4*21 per cent.) from the United Kingdom, 
124,688/. (3 '42 per cent.) from Spanish America, 489,276/. (13'42 percent.) 
from Germany. Of the value exported, 1,822,440/. (71 '08 per cent.) went 
to the United States, 532,784/. (20*78 per cent.) to the United Kingdom, 
and 124,607/. (4 '86 per cent.) to Spanish America. 

Total trade between the United Kingdom and Costa Kica (Board of Trade 
Returns) for 5 years : — • 


- 

1917 

1918 

1919 j 

1920 

1921 

Imports from Costa Rica into U. K. 
Exports to Costa Rica from U.K. . 

£ 

913,628 

145,780 

344,626 * 
63,311 1 

1 1 

£ ' 
' 968,028 

112,424 

I 

£ 

1,023,963 1 
604,038 

£ 

1,592,093 

249,843 

t 


Shipping and Communications. 

There are no official figures available as regards Costa Rican shipping. 
On the Atlantic coast there are several small sailing vessels and power 
launches, and on the Pacific coast some motor launches. 

In 1920 there entered the ports of the Republic 532 vessels of 760,801 
tons, and cleared 538 vessels of 763,758 tons. Limon is visited regularly 
by steamers of 4 shipping companies (2 British, 1 American, 1 Dutch) 
connecting it with ports of Europe and America. The steamers of the 
United Fruit Company are under the British flag. Two lines (I British, 
1 U.S.A., and also several small coasting “tramp” steamers between 
San Francisco and Canal Zone), visit the Pacific port of Puntarenas. 

The railway system connects San Jos4 with the Atlantic port, and has been 
extended to connect the capital with the Pacific port. The length of 
railway is 402 miles — the Costa Rica Railway, 182 miles (main line and 
branches ; San Jose to Limon, 103 miles) ; the Pacific Railway (fetate owned), 
88 miles (Sail Jos6 to Punta Arenas, 73 miles), the Northern Railway, 65 
miles, and the United Fruit Co. Railway, 67 miles When the Railway 
system is completed, through rail communication will be established between 
Port Limon and the new port of Almirante in Panama. At San Jose there 
is an electric tramway of miles. In 1916 a road for motor traffic was 
completed between San Jos6 and Heredia, a distance of 7 miles. There is 
also a motor road between San Jose and Cartago, a distance of 13 miles. 
About 86 miles of motoring roads are now open. 

In 1920 there were 301 post offices. The number of postal packets 
despatched and received was 3,944,504. 
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There were (1920) 1,840 miles of telegraph lines, with 122 telegraph 
offices. The number of messages in 1920 was 1,034,162. On December 81, 
1^0, there were 1,684 telephones ; the telephone lines had a length of about 
1,387 miles. Wireless telegraphy is working from Limon to Bocas del Toro 
(Panama) 60 miles, and to Bluefields, in Nicaragua, and to Colon, in Republic 
of Panama. Limon has a radius of 300 miles. The Goverument has a small 
wireless station at Colorado (mouth of R. San Juan, near Nicaraguan border). 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

In October, 1914, the Banco Internacional de Costa Rica was established 
as a Government Bank of Issue. It is authorised to issue up to 19,000,000 
colones in notes to bearer (guaranteed by Government 6 per cent. Bonds, 
un-issued balance of Costa Rica Gold Refunding Bonds of 1911, and other 
Government securities). There were three other banks of issue in Costa Rica, 
the Anglo-Costa Rican Bank (founded 1863) and the Bank of Costa Rica 
(1877), with a capital of 1,200,000 and 2,000,000 colones respectively, and 
the Mercantile Bank of Costa Rica (1908) with a capital of 1,600,000 colones, 
but their privileges were cancelled on March 31, 1921. The Mercantile Rank 
of the Americas of New York has purchased a controlling interest in the 
Mercantile Bank (October, 1919). A branch of the Royal Bank of Canada 
was opened in August, 1915; The actual note circulation on March 31, 1921, 
was 15, 536, 008 colones, for which there was a gold reserve of 2,530,411 colones. 
There were also, in addition, silver certificates to the extent of 3,272,260 
colones. 

On October 26, 1896, an Act was passed for the adoption of a gold standard, 
the monetary unit to be the^old colon^ weighing 778 grammes, *900 fine (value 
about 22 *9^.). The U.S. gold dollar is worth 2T5 colones and the English 
sovereign, 10*45 colones. The new silver coinage consists of fractions of the 
colon, viz., 60, 26, 10, and 6-cent pieces *500 fine silver, which are legal 
tender up to 10 colons, copper being legal tender up to 1 colon. The copper 
coins are 10 and 6 cent pieces. There are also 50 and 25 cent and 1 and 2 
colon notes (silver certificates). Gold and silver coins have practically dis- 
appeared from circulation ; copper . coins in circulation amount to 246,223 
colones. 

The metric system is now in use ; the following are the old weights and 
measures : — 

The Ltftra .... =1*014 lb. avoirdupois. 

,, Quintal .... =101*40 lbs, ,, 

,, Arroha . . . . =25*35 ,, 

,, Fanega .... = 11 bushels (imperial bushel). 

The old weights and measures of Spain are in use in the country districts 
but the introduction of the French metric system is legally established and 
in general use. 

On January 15, 1921, the Republic adopted as its standard lime that of 
the meridian 90 degrees west of Greenwich. 

Diplomatic and Consnlar Eepresentatives. 

1. Of Costa Rica in Great Britain. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister PlenipoteiUiary in London. — Vacant. 

Acting Percy G. Harrison, 58, Lombard Street, E.O. 

There are Consular Representatives at Birmingham, Cardiff, Falmouth, 
Glasgow, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Nottingham Southampton, 
Swansea. 
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2. Of G BEAT Bbitain in Costa Rica. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plcnipotegitiary and ConsuUGeneM, 
— A. Percy Bennett, C.M.G, 

Consul. — F. N. Cox. 

Consul at Port Lirnon. — F. Gordon. 


Statistical and other Books ofBeference concerning Costa Rica. 

1. Official Publications. 

The publications of the Departments of Finance and Commerce, of the Interior, of War 
and Marine, of Industry, of Education, the Census Office. 

Auusrio Estadistico. San Jo.s^, Annual. 

Documentos relativos 4 la Controversia de limites con la Bepiiblica de Panama. San 
Jose, 1909. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

BarranUs, (F. Montero), Elementos de Historia de Costa Rica. Ban Jos^, 1892. 
Biolley (Paul), Costa Bica and her Future. Washington, 1889. 

Calvo (J. B.), The Republic of Costa Rica. Chicago, 1890, 

J'>rnandtf«r(L.) Historia de Costa Rica, 1502—1821. Madrid. 1889. 

Frbhel (Julius), Aus Ainerika. 2 vols. Leipzig, 1857-68. 

Keane (A. U.), Central and South America. 2nd ed. [In Stanford’s Compendium.) 
London, 1909. ^ 

Marr (N.), Reise nach Centralamerika. 2 vols. Hamburg, 1863. 

Morelot (L.), Voyage dans TAmerique centrale. 2 vols. Paris, 1859. 

Palmer (F.), Central America and its Problems. Now York, 1910. 

PeraRa (Manuel M.), Costa Rica: its Climate, Constitution, and Resources. With a 
survey of its present financial position, London, 1873. 

Pector (D.), Les richesses de I’Am^rlque Centrale. Pyis, 1909. 

Perigny (M. de), Les cinq Repnbliques de I’Amerique Centrale. Paris, 1910.— La 
Republique de Costa-Rica. Paris, 1918. • 

Seherzer (Karl, Ritter von), Wanderungen durch die mittelamerikanischen Freistaaten. 
Braunschweig, 1857. 

Schroeder (J.), Costa Rica State Immigration. San Jos^, 1894. 

Vose{E. N.), Costa Rica ^ Dun’s Commercial Monograph. New York, 1913. 

Wagner ( Moritz), Die Republik Costa Rica In Centralamerika. Leipzig, 1856 


CUBA. 

Constitution and Government. 

Cuba, except for a brief period of British occupancy in 1762, remained a 
Spanish possession from the date of its discovery by Columbus until 
December 10, 1898, when the sovereignty was relinquished under the terms of 
the Treaty of Paris which ended the armed intervention of the United States 
in the struggle of the Cubans against Spanish rule. Cuba thus became an in- 
dependent State. A convention which assembled on November 6, 1900, 
drew up a constitution which was adopted February 21, 1901, under which 
the Island assumed a republican form of government, with a President, 
Vice-President, a Senate and a House of Representatives. A law was 
passed in Washington authorising the President of the United States to 
hand over the government to the Cuban people upon the undertaking 
that they should conclude no treaty with a foreign power that would 
endanger the independence of (Duba, that no debts should be contracted 

3 F 2 
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for wliich the current revenue would not suffice, that the United States 
sli^ukl have certain rights of intervention, and be granted the use of Naval 
Stations. On June 12, 1901? these conditions were accepted. On February 24, 
1902, the election of the President and Vice-President took place, and the 
routiul of the Island was formally transferred to the national government on 
May 20. The coaling stations of Guantanamo Bay and Bahia Honda w^ere 
leased to the United States for 2,000 dollars annually, on July 2, 1903. A 
reciprocal commercial treaty, December 27, 1903, further strengthened the 
ties between Cuba and the United States. After political disturbances, an 
American Commission formed a provisional government in August, 1906, 
which was continued until January 28, 1909, when the national government 
was resumed after the institution of electoral reforms. 

President — Dr. Alfredo Zetyas, Born February 21, 1861. Inaugurated 
May 20, 1921 ; term expires May 20, 1925, 

Vice-President — General Francisco Carrillo. 

There is a Cabinet consisting of the Secretaries of State, of Justice, 
of War and Marine, of the Interior, of Finance, of Agriculture, Commerce, 
and Labour, of Public Instruction, of Public Works, and of Sanitation and 
Charity. 

The National Congress is made up of a Senate (24 members, 4 for each 
province) and a House of Representatives (118 members, 1 for every 25,000 
of tlie inhabitants). 

The country is divided in six provinces (Provincias) and 112 municipalities 
(Municipioi). The province is ruled by a Governor elected indirectly by the 
people and a Council ; and the Municipality by an Alcalde (Mayor), and by a 
municipal council elected b^i the j>eople of the town. 


Area and Population. 

Cuba has an area of 44,215 square miles, with a population, according to 
the enumeration of November, 1919, of 2,889,004. The area, population, and 
density of population of each of the six provinces were as follows : — 


Province 

1 Area 

Population in 1919 

Pup. per sq. 
mile 

Havana . * . 

Square miles 
3,174 

697,683 

219*77 

Pinar del Rio .... 

5,212 

261,198 

61*07 

Matanzas 

3,260 

812,704 

95*09 

Santa Clara 

8,266 

657,697 

70*95 

Cainagtiey 

10,076 

228,913 

22*71 

Oriente 

14,227 

730,909 

51 ’31 

Total 

; 44,215 

2,889,004 

65*34 


The population in 1919 has increased 261,369 over that of 1916. The 
whites formed 74*3 and the coloured 25*7 of the total population. 

In 1916, there were 56,086 births, 13,659 marriages, 40,943 deaths. The 
surplus of births over deaths was 15,143. In 1920 there were 340,241 immi- 
grants, including 174,221 males, 163,949 females, and 2,071 children. Of the 
total, 94,294 were Spaniards. 

The chief towns are Havana, 363,506; Cienfuegos, 95,865 ; CamagUey 
98,193 ; Santiago de Cuba, 70,232 ; Guantanamo, 68,883 ; Matanzas, 62,638 ; 
Santa Clara, 63,151 ; Manzanillo, 56,570 ; Pinar del Rio, 47,858 ; Sancti 
Spiritus, 58,843 ; Trinidad, 40,602 ; Cardenas, 82,758. 
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Instruction. 

Since the development of tlio Education Actfof 1899, wlien the present 
system of elementary and secondary schools was introduced, education in 
Cuba has made rapid strides. Each municipality has a Board of Education, 
and Government schools are established in all towns and rural districts. 
Education is compulsory. In the iirterior regular circuits for special teachers 
who conduct classes in the higher subjects, travelling from school to school 
in succession, maintain a high standard of instruction in the rural districts. 
In 1919, 334,671 children were enrolled in the Government schools, 
which had 6,161 teachers. A wide system of kindergartens has been 
developed, and night schools for adults. In 1919, 223 new schools were 
established. In each province the Govej'iiment maintains a special Institute 
for advanced education. Annexed to these Institutes are the normal schools 
for training teachers. Near Havana there is a special school with a statf 
drawn from English public schools, on which the school is modelled. 

University instruction is given at the University of Havana (founded in 
1721), which in November 1919 had 2,272 students, divided as follows : — 
Faculties of Liberal Arts and Science, 357 ; of Medicine and Pharmacy, 1,457 
and of Law, 458. 

• 

Finance. 


Revenue and expenditure (budget estimates) for 5 years: — 



1916-17 

1917-18 

: 1918-19 

1020-21 

1921-22 

Revenue 
Expenditure . 

i 

& 

8,365,718 

8,052,581 

1 

£ 

9,335,938 

8,830,640 

i &• 

1 12,892,000 

1 10,878,973 

1 

V ~ 

20,827,417 

20,827,417 

! 1 

18,228,000 

16,070,982 


The principal items of estimated income in 1921-22 were Customs Revenue, 9,700,000/. 
The principal items of estimated expenditure were War and Marino, 3,547,385/., 
Instruction, 2,382,429/. 


The debt of the Republic of Cuba on December 31, 1920, amounted to 
88,806,100 dollars, made up as follows : — Foreign debt, 49,644,000 dollars, 
and internal debt, 38,062,100 dollars. 

Defence. 

The military age is between 21 and 28, and the army is composed of 16,569 
men (610 officers and 75 cadets) in the land forces. The navy consists of 
2 cruisers, 16 gunboats, 4 submarine chasers, and 3 small auxiliaries. The 
strength of the navy is 890 men, 130 officers, and 20 cadets, 

Frodnotion and Industry, 

The staple products of Cuba are tobacco and sugar, but coffee, cocoa, 
eereals, and potatoes are grown, and a considerable trade is done in fruits 
and minerals. In 1919 -20 the tobacso manufactured in Cuba was valued at 
2,373,966 dollars. In the year ending June 30, 1919, 135,290,443 cigars 
and 9,037,301 boxes of cigarettes wore exported. In 1918-19 the sugar crop 
was 4,446,229 tons (valued at 457,305,858 dollars); iu 1919-20 it was 
3,735,425 tons (valued at 1,005,461,080 dollars). The total area of the 
sugar plantations is 1,384,812 acres. In 1919-20 there were 192 sugar 
mills. Rico growing has recently been started. The principal fruits 
exported were pineapples, bananas, citrus fruit, and cocoanuts. The 
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production of Jioney in 1919-20 amounted to 186,091,864 gallons, valued at 
5,152,756 dollars. 

Cuba’s production of rum in 1919 was 11,489,718 gallons, valued at 
4,944,632 dollars, and of alcohol, 5,778,147 gallons, valued at 2,815,458 
dollars. 

On December 31, 1918, the live stock in the island consisted of 3,965,600 
head of cattle, 779,496 horses, and 64,570 mules. 

Cuba has forest lands, many of which are in private ownership, but the 
forests belonging to the State have an area of about 1,250,000 acres. These 
forests contain valuable cabinet woods, such as mahogany and cedar, besides 
dye-woods, fibres, gums, resins, and oils. Cedar is used locally for cigar- 
boxes, and mahogany is exx)orte{l. Many other hard woods are used for 
railway sleepers, carts, ploughs and other local purposes. 

On June 30, 1920 the mining area of Cuba extended to 915,725 acres, and 
included iron (407,460 acres), copper (248,115 acres), oil (102,367 acres), 
manganese (42,125 acres), and asphalt (36,457 acres). 

In 1920 there were in Cuba 314 commercial companies with a capital of 
229,662,500 dollars. 


Commerce. 


The value of the imports and exports (including bullion and .specie) for 
6 years (1916^1917, ending June 30, and 1918-1920 calendar years) were 
as follows : — 


— 1 me . 

1 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

■j £ 

Imports . . 1 40,055,055 

Exports . 71,814,270 

£ 

54,514,611 

73,369,102 

£ 

59,524,443 

82,665,050 

£ 

71,515,304 

114,582,074 

£ 

108,814,431 

213,784,585 

The imports and exports were distributed as follows : — 

Countries 

Imports from 

Exports to 


1919 

1920 

1919 

1920 

United States .... 
Other American Countries 

United Kingdom 

Spain . . . , . . 

France 

Other European countries 

Otlier countries .... 

Dollars 

272,192,046 

27.257.637 

8,746,505 

15,911,198 

9,905,719 

3,2.57,488 

20.306,0:9 

Dollnrs 

321,627,449 

32,833,524 

1.5,060,680 

19,824,612 

13,607,288 

6,332,231 

28,007,870 

Dollars 

430,633,936 

10,912,602 

82,521,328 

8,243,963 

23,041,878 

6,646,079 

1,909,987 

Dollars 

642,148,034 

23,837,143 

126,451,511 

10,860,770 

26,684,432 

19,100,608 

6,146,837 

Total 

35-, 576, 522 

437,293,500 

672,910,373 

856,138,341 


The principal exports are sugar and tobacco. In 1919, sugar was exported 
to the value of 81,570,178/., and tobacco to the value of 8,167,366/. The 
principal imports in 1919 were foodstuffs to the value of 23,170,848/., tissues 
and manufactures, 8,314,337/., machinery, 8,025,873/., metals and metal 
manufactures, 4,479,747/., and chemicals, 4,S()2,305/. 

The custom revenues in 1917-18 amounted to 7,897,800/., and in 1919 
to 11,100,831/. 
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Total trade between Cuba and the United Kingdom (Board of Trade 
returns) for five yeats . — ^ 


- 

1017 

j 1918 

1 1919 

1920 

1921 

Imports from Cuba into U.K. 
Exports to Cuba from U.K. 

£• 

17,770,637 

2,012,667 

£ 

1 22,510,576 
1,964,73C| 

& 

17,882,8.31 

1,983,027 

& 

20,184.4^'0 

7,249,917 

£ 

6,425,427 

1,890,708 


Shipping and Communications. 

In 1919,89,436 vessels of 203,975,959 tons net entered and 88,789 vessels of 
203,436,406 tons net cleared the ports of the Republic in the foreign trade. 
In the coastwise trade 14,684 vessels of 2,582,829 tons net entered, and 
14,712 vessels of 2,684,211 tons net cleared. In 1919-20, 2,899 vessels 
cleared the port of Havana. 

In Cuba there were, in 1919, 3,200 miles of railway — the United Rail- 
ways of Havana, 706 miles ; Cuba Railroad, 589 miles ; Cuban Central Rail- 
way, 389 miles, and Western Railway of Ila’^^ana, 147 miles. The lines 
now connect the principal towns and seaports from Pinar del Rio in the 
west, to Santiaga de Cuba in the east. The larger sugar estates have private 
lines extending to 2,790 miles, connecting them with the main lines. 
Several important railway extensions are projected. There are 1,358 miles 
of cart roads open to traffic on April 1, 1921. There are (1920) 749 post 
and telegraph offices, and nine wireless stations (Operated by the Government, 

Currency and Banking. 

On November 7, 1914, a law was published authorising a new coinage 
ssue in Cuba with a gold peso of 1*6718 grammes (1*5046 grammes fine) as 
the monetary unit. The gold coins are the 20, 10, 6, 4, 2 and 1 peso 
pieces ; the 20, 10 and 5 pesos pieces are of the same weight and value 
as the corresponding Unitea States gold coins. Silver is coined in pieces 
of 1 peso, 40 cents, 20 cents, and 10 cents, while nickel coins of 5, 2, 
and 1 cent pieces are also issued. 

The coinage of gold is unlimited, but silver must not be minted to the 
value of more than 12,000,000 pesos. The extent of the nickel coinage is to 
be determined by the National Executive. The United States coinage will 
still remain legal tender. 

The total amount of currency on December 31, 1920 was as follows : — 
gold, 23,786,750 dollars; silver, 8,413,140 dollars ; and nickel, 1,449,560 
dollars ; making in all 33,649,450 dollars. 

The National Bank of Cuba, at Havana, had assets on January 31, 1920, 
amounting to 145,579,273 pesos. 

The metric system of weights and measures is in use. 

Diplomatic and Consular Bepresentatives. 

1. Of Cuba in Gbeat Britain. 

Envoy and Minister , — Gen eral Carlos Garcia V41ez, K.B.E. (June 11, 1912). 

First Secretary. — Dr. Rafael Rodriguez Altunaga. 

Second Secretary.-^Vo^ro Rodriguez Capote. 

Acting Consul in Julio Brodermann. 
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There is a Consul-General in Liverpool, and Consuls in Birmingham, 
Glasgow, Hull, and other towns. 

2. Of Great Britain in Cuba. 

Charge cV yiff air efi.—G. D. N. Haggard, O.R.E. 

Naval AitacM. — Engineer-Corn. H. A. Browrn, R.N. 

British Vice-Coiisuls at Havana, — G*. F. Plant and C. A. Edmund. 

There is a British Consul at Santiago, and Vice-Consuls at Cienfuegos, 
Caniagiiey, Antilla, Puerto Padre, and Cardenas. 


Books of Reference concerning Cuba. 

1. Official Publications. 

Annuario Katadisiico de la Repnblica dc Cuba. Havana. Annual. (First issue, 1914. 
(Juba : What She has to Otter to the Investor or the Home-seeker. Havana, 1915. 
Report of the Oommittee on Foreign Relations on Affairs in Cuba. United States 
Senate, No. 885. Fifty-fifth Congress. Washington. 

Monthly Bulletin of the Bureau of the American Republics for September, 1005. 
Washington. 

Estadistica General; Comercio Exterior. Quarterly and Annual.— Movimiento de 
Poblacion. Monthly and Annual. Havana. 

Informe Bi-Anual Sanitario y Bemogralico. Havana. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Guia directorio de la rophldica de Cuba. (Bailly-Bailliere-Riera.) Comercio, industria, 
agricultura, ganaden'a, niineria, propiedod, profesiones y elcmento oficial. Barcelona, 
1910. 

Atleini{3. B.), The War in Cu^^a. London, 1809. 

Caldwell (R. G ), The Lopez Expeditions to Cuba, 1848-1851. London and Princeton 
1915. 

Callahan (J. M.), Cuba and International Relations. London, 1902. 

Clark (W. J.), Commercial Cuba. Loudon, 1899. 

Davef/ (R.)y Cuba in WarTime. London, 1897. — Cuba Past and Present. London, 1893. 
FAoart (F. C,), Cuba y las costumbros Cubanas. Boston, 1919. 

Fiake (A. K.), History of the Islands of the West Indian Archipelago. New York, 1899. 
Johnson (W. F.), History of Cuba. 5 vols. New York, 1920. 

Lealie'a Official History of the Spanish-American War. Washington, 1899. 

Mvsgrave (G. C.), Cuba : The Laud of Opportunity. London, 1919. 

Parker (W. B.), Cubans of To-Day. New York, 1919. 

Piron (H.), L’lle de Cuba. Paris, 1898. 

PoTier{R. P.), Industrial Cuba. New York, 1899. 

Rohinson (A. G.), Cuba : Old and New. London, 1916. 
liooaevelt (Th.), The Rough Riders. London, 1899. 

Rowan (A. S.), and Ramsey (M. M.l, The Island of Cuba. London, 1898. 

Trellea (C. M.), Biblioteca geogiatica Cubana. Matanzas, 1920. 

Valdia Roig (L.), El Comercio Exterior de Cuba. Havana, 1920. 

Wright (I. A.), The Early Hist^ory of Cuba (1492-1580). London, 1917 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 

(Ck.skoslovenska Republika.) 

c 

The term Czechoslovaks comprises two branches of the same Slav nation : 
the seven million Czechs (pronounced Tchechs) of Bohemia, Moravia, and 
Silesia, and the two million Slovaks of Slovakia, who speak a dialect of 
Czech. 

As early as the fifth century the Czechoslovaks inhabited, as an 
independent nation, the territories of the ancient Kingdom of Bohemia. 
Christianity was introduced very early in Slovakia and Bohemia by the Slav 
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apoatles, Cyril and Methodius, and the Czechs were among the early 
protagonists of Protestantism in Europe. • 

In 1526 the Czechs elected the Habsburgs to the throne of Bohemia, and 
the country thus became united through a common dynasty with Austria 
and Hungary. Soon after their accession to the throne the Habsburgs 
began to violate Bohemia’s religious and national liberties, and this action 
eventually led to the Czech revolution of 1618 and the beginning of the 
Thirty Years’ War. The Czech revolution was crushed completely at the 
White Mountain, near Prague, in 1620. 

The literary revival of the Czech language, which commenced after the 
French Revolution, developed into a political movement in the ’forties, and 
since 1848 the Czechoslovaks have claimed the restitution of their ancient 
rights as an independent nation. The Czechoslovak State came into exist- 
ence on October 28, 1918. On that day the Ndrodni Fyftor (National Council) 
took over the government of the Czechoslovak countries, including Bohemia, 
Moravia, Silesia, and Slovakia, which had hitherto belonged to the former 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. On November 14, 1918, the Czechoslovak 
National Assembly met in Prague, and formally declared the Czechoslovak 
State to be a Republic, with Professor T. G. Masaryk as its first President. 

The Colours of the Republic are white, blue and red. The National 
Standard consists of an upper band of white and* a lower band of red, between 
which a blue triangle is interposed. • 

The little Coat of Arms of the Republic is that of the former Kingdom of 
Bohemia, a red shield on which is a double-tailed silver lion rampant facing 
to the right, but the lion carries on his breast a little shield, on which is the 
coat- armour of Slovakia (a red shield with throve blue mountains, on which 
stands a two-armed silver cross). On the coat-armour of middle size and on 
the great coat of arms there is in the centre the coat of arms of the former 
Kingdom of Bohemia, thereupon in all directions the shields of the other 
lands of the Republic. 

Constitution and Government— The Constitution of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic was passed by the National Assembly on Febniaiy 29, 1920. 

According to the terms of the Constitution, the Czechoslovak State is a 
democratic Republic having an elected President at its head. The territory 
of the Republic forms a single and indivisible unity. The region of Carpa- 
thian Ruthenia will receive autonomy. The National Parliament, which 
constitutes the only legislative body for the whole of the Republic, is com- 
posed of a Chamber of Deputies elected for a period of six years and 
containing 300 members, and of a Senate comprising 150 members to be 
renewed every eight years. The two Chambers in joint congress will elect 
the President of the Republic for seven years, and the President, as head of 
the State, is supreme commander of the armed forces, and can declare war 
with the consent of Parliament. He appoints the higher officers and officials, 
exercises the right of reprieve, and is himself amenable to the laws only on a 
charge of high treason. He also appoints and recalls Ministers. The Con- 
stitution guarantees freedom of the press and of speech, and safeguards 
racial minorities, to whom it assures 4ho maintenance of their schools. 

The franchise for the Chamber of Deputies is open to all citizens, without 
distinction of sex, who are over 21, while all citizens over 30 are eligible for 
election. The franchise for the Senate is open to all citizens who are over 
26 ; and all citizens over 45 are eligible for election. The electoral system is 
based on proportional representation. 

The Constitution regulates the parliamentary elections on a ‘ closed 
scrutiny ’ basis, the votes being in favour of parties, not of candidates. The 
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allocation of electoral areas is as follows Bohemia, 9 (for Chamber of 
Deputies), 5 (for Senate) ; Moravia and Silesia, 6 and 3 ; Slovakia, 7jand 4 ; 
Carpathian Ruthenia, 1 and 1. * 

The number of adminiatvative districts to be set up is as follows : — 
Bohemia, 9 ; Moravia and Silesia, 6 ; Slovakia, 6, 

At the elections held in April 1920, the following parties were returned to 
Parliament ; — • 

Senate : — Socialists, 67 ; National Parties, 75 ; Czechoslovaks, 102 ; Ger- 
mans, 37 ; Mag}ars, 1 ; and the Christian-Social party, Magyar-German, 2. 

(diaraber of Deputies ‘.—Socialists, 136 ; National Parties, 145 ; Czecho- 
slovaks, 199 ; Gormans, 72 ; Magyars, 1 ; Magyar-German parties, 9. 

President. — Thomas G. Masaryk (born in 1850 jn Hodonin, in Moravia). 
Elected May 28, 1920. 

The Czechoslovak Government, appointed on September 26, 1921, consists 
of the following Ministers : — 

Prime Minister. — Dr. Eduard Bcnc^. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs.—Dv. Eduard Bcne^. 

Minister of the Interior. — Dr. Jan Cerwy. 

Minister oj Finance . — Augustin Kovdk. 

Minister of Commerce . — Radislav Novdk. 

Minister of Puhlic Works. — Alvis Tueny. 

Minister of Food Supplies. — Antonin Srba. 

Minister of Railways. — Jan Sromek. 

Minister of Health . — Bohnmil Vrhensky. 

Minister of Social Welfare. — Gustav Habrman, 

Minister of Justice. — Dr.* Jan Dolonsky. 

Minister of Agricxdture. — Frantis^k Slanek. 

Minister of F,d\ieation. — Dr. Yavro Srobdr. 

Minister of National Defence. — Franlisek Udrzal. 

Minister of Posts and Telegraphs. — Antonin Srba. 

Minister for the Unification of Laws • — Dr. Ivan Derer. 

Area and Population.— The Czechoslovak Republic consists of Bo- 
hemia, Moravia, Slovakia, Silesia, and Ruthenia (Sub-Carpathian Russia). 
Its frontiers have been defined by the Peace Treaties with Germany, Austria, 
and Hungary, with the exception of a few districts, notably the Teschon coal 
area, in which plebiscite was to decide its allegiance. The intention of 
holding plebiscite was, however, abandoned, and the Ambassadors’ Conference, 
on July 28, 1920, divided the Teschen district between Czechoslovakia and 
Poland. The area and population of the various provinces, according to the 
census of 1921, are as follows : — 


• - 

Area in 
square 
kilometres 

Area in 
English 
sq. miles 

Population 
Feb. 15, 
1921 

Population 
per square 
kilometre 

Bohemia ' 

62,0.'>2 

20,100 

6,664,932 

12S 

Moravia l 

22,304 ' 

8,615 

2,660,737 

119 

Silesia 1 . . . . j 

! 4,420 

1,707 

670,937 

152 

Slovakia 

i 40,015 1 

18,933 

2,993,479 

01 

Ruthenia 

12.694 

4,903 

605,731 

48 

j 140,486 

54,264 

13,595,816 

97 


‘ Including the small Austrian and German territories, which have been added by the 
Peace Treaty to Czechoslovakia. 
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Of the total population 6,000,000 are Czechs, 3,700,000 Gennans, 1,700,000 
Slovaks, 1,200,000 Magyars, 300,000 Ruthenians and 250,000 Poles. « 

The population of the principal towns in 1921 was : — 


Prague 076,476 

}3rno 2‘21,422 

Plzen ...... 88,‘»47 

Pratislava .... 9.3,829 

Kosice . . , , . 52,099 


Ostrava .... 41,929 ! 

Liherec 34,942 I 

Bndejovice . . . 43,961 
Ustl 89,816 

Vitkovlce .... 27,336 


Klftdno 19,104 

Pardubice .... 25,171 
piomouc .... 56, *4^ 
Stiavnica . . . . 13,24 

Nitra 19,107 


Religion. — The majority of the population is Catholic. In 1921 the 
division of the population according to religion was : — Roman Catliolics, 
11,675,187 ; Greek Catliolics, 592,699 ; Protestants, 929,203 ; Greek Orthodox, 
3,051 ; Old Catholics, 17,120 ; Jews, 361,990. 

In January, 1920, tlie reformed clergy of Czechoslov^akia decided to with* 
draw from the jurisdiction of the Pope and to found a National Ohurcli. 


Instruction. — Instruction is compulsory between the age of 6 and 14. 
The schools may bo divided as follows : (1) National Schools (Klementary and 
Advanced Publi<3 Schools) ; (2) Secondary Latin and Technical Schools 
(Gymnasia and Real-Schools) ; (3) Universities and Higher Technical Schools ; 
and (4) Trade and Arts, Commercial, Mining and Agricultural, and other 
special, schools. There are practically no illiterates except in Slovakia. 

The following table contains the data for elementary and advanced schools 
(public and private) in Czechoslovakia at the beginning of the school-year 
1920-21. 



Elementary Schools 

Advanced Schools 


(public and private) 

(public and private) 


No. of 
Schools 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 
Schools 

No. of 

No. of 


Pupils 

(boy.s) 

Pupils 

(girls) 

Pupils 

(hoys) 

Pupils 

(girls) 

Boheiiiia . 

6,184 

483,560 

491,676 

845 

86,294 

76,534 

Moravia 

2,872 

211,969 

62,931 

214,284 

377 

29,137 

2‘^,343 

Silesia 

567 

62,676 

77 

5,612 

5,762 

Slovakia . 

3,319 

186,838 

184,013 

102 

8,166 

12,.SS3 

Ruthenia . 

475 

28,094 

26,749 

10 

622 

980 


13,417 

962,302 i 

1 

969,298 ! 

1,411 

130,131 

i 124,002 


Of the 13,417 elementary schools, 8,553 (63*75 per cent.) were Czecho- 
slovak ; 3,410 (25*42 per cent.) German ; 419 (3*12 per cent.) Ruthenian ; 
814 (6 07 per cent.) Magyar ; 87 (0*65 per cent.) Polish ; 4 (0*3 per rent.) 
Rumanian; 1 French; and 129 (0*76 per cent.) miscellaneous. Of the 
1,411 advanced schools, 978 (69*3 per cent.) were Czechoslovak ; 8 (0*6 per 
cent.) Ruthenian ; 398 (28*2 percent.) German ; 19 (1*4 per cent.) Magyar ; 
3 (0‘2 per cent.) Polish ; 5 (0 3 per cent.) miscellaneous schools. 

During the school-year 1920-2J., there were in Czechoslovakia 60 
gymnasia. 105 real -gymnasia, 3 higher real-gymnasia, 30 reform real-gymnasia. 
80 real-schools, 22 lyceums for females, and 68 teachers’ institutes, making a 
total of 368. In these schools were 97,329 pupils, of whom 22,397 were 
fbmales. The public or state-aided schools of commerce were 269, in which 
were 29,990 pupils (10,672 females). 

There are 4 universities in Czechoslovakia, and 4 technical high schools, 
with students as follows (1920) : — 
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Universities 

Number of Students 

Technical 

Number of Student 

Total ! 

1 

Females | 

High Schools 

Tot.'il 

FcmaiC'S 

Prague, Czech 
• (1348) 



Prague, Czech . 

6,321 

193 

8,770 

1,562 

Prague, German 

2,250 

45 

Prague, German 

8,668 

* SIH 

'Brno, Czech . . 
Brno, Gorman . 1 

1,572 

106 

Brno, Czech . . 

9.07 i 

i 69 ; 

2,200 

36 

Bratislava, Slovai 

247 

! 28 

1 




There are 5 faculties besides the University; An academy of law ; a high 
veterinary academy ; a mining academy ; a high agricultural college ; and 
an academy of arts. 


Justice. — The courts of the Republic are : — The Supreme Court of 
Justice and Court of Cassation sitting in Brno ; 4 High Courts of Justice 
(Prague, Brno, Bratislava, Kosice) ; 37 County Courts, besides the Commer- 
cial Court and the Penal Tribunal in Prague ; 423 District Courts, besides 3 
special district courts. 

There are also special courts for commercial, industrial, revenue and 
other matters. 

4 special Administrative High Court decides matters in dispute affecting 
the administration, c. 7 ., appeals against illegal decisions and legulations 
made by State authorities ; in cases of conflict between the central State 
authorities and the organs of the provincial local government ; in cases of 
claims made against the State or the local administration which have been 
vetoed by the administrative^ authorities. 

Finance. — Budget estimates for 1921 and 1922 in thousands of kronen : — 




1921 



1922 



Ordinary 

Extra. 

ordinary 

Total 

Ordinary 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Total 

Uevenue 

Expenditure 

12,079,.H70 

8,996,574 

1 

2, 050, .543 
4,845,164 

14,129,919 

13,841,7.38 

1 17,290,600 

1 13,125,932 

1,593,609 

6,540,038 

j 

1 18,884,200 
! 19,071,970 

j 


The main items of the Budget for 1922 are shown as follows : — 


Revenue 

j Czechoslovak Crowns 

1 

Expenditure 

Czechoslovak Crowns 

Ministry of 

Total" 

Extra- j 
ordinary , 

Public Debt . 

Total 

2,080,669,448 

Extraordinary 

419,660,178 

Finance 

10,511,406,250 

948,778,571 

Mini.stry of 

Posts and | 

National De- 



Telegraphs 

962,930,500 

25,088,000 

fence 

3,118,846,222 

1,107,311,848 

Railways . 

4,945,500,090 

22,365,900 

Education , 

1,129,071,228 

732,405,801 

Agriculture 

526,119,492 

1,446,077 

Posts and 

Public 


^ Tele graph .s 

871,654,970 

381,778,430 

Works 

804,966,732 

57,382,196, 

Railways . 
Public 

Works 

4,660,257,600 

1,352,182,960 




1,028,309,869 

426.682,774 




the Interior 
of Foreign 

557,483,530 

297,821,300 



1 

i 

Affairs . 
for Recon- 

287,472,613 

46,421,186 


i 

1 

struction. 

601,135,462 

601,135,462 
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The debts of the new Republic fall into five categories— (1) debts result- 
ing from the war ; (2) Czechoslovakia’s share of Austria-Hungary’s pre-war 
debt ; (3) tax of liberation, i.c., contribution t« the war expenses of tSe 
Allies ; (4) internal debt ; (5) loans of the new Republic. 

Some particulars of these loans are (unofficially) given as follows: — L Debts 
resulting from the War. — (a) To Ujiited States : (1 ) For food supplies. Inter^t 
at 6 per cent. No fixed period of repayment. 67,744,760 dollars. (2) For 
supplies purchased from American Liquidation Commission. Interest at 
6 per cent. Repayable in 1922, 5,000,000 dollars; repayable in 1923, 
6,000,000 dollars ; repayable in 1924, 14,942,546 dollars. (3) For Czechor 
Slovak army in Siberia. Interest at 5 per cent. No fixed date of repayment. 
Amount as yet not fixed. Estimate of minimum' 19,000,000 dollars. 
(4) For war materials purchased at Coblenz, 2,710,930 dollars. [b) To 
France ; (1) For war materials. Interest at 6 per cent. Repayable July, 
1921. 110,000,000 francs. (2) For maintenance of Czechoslovak legions 

in I’rance, 25,051,473 francs. (c)'To Italy : (1) F'or maintenance of Czecho- 
slovak army in Italy, 180,000,000 lire. (2) For credit arranged for one year 
on Ai)ril 1, 1920, 6,000,000 lire. To Great Britain ; For relief supplies. 
Interest at 5 per cent. 304,106?. 

II. Share of Austria-Hungary’s pre-war debt — 1,200,000,000 gold francs 

and 4,800,000,000 crowns. • 

III. Tax of liberation. — 750,000,000 francs. 

IV. Internal debt. — 4,800,000,000 crowns of the old Austro-Hungarian 
Rente, and 8,000,000,000 crowns of Austro-Hungarian bank-notes cir- 
culating in the ‘Republic, making a total of 12.800,000,000 crowns. 

V. Loans of the Republic. — (1) First liberty loan, 1,000,000,000 crowns ; 
(2) second liberty loan (4 per cent. State loan), jfhyable 1923-24, 983,022,000 
crowns; (3) Loan of Government from the banks, 1,031,600,000 crowns ; 
(4) premium 4J per cent, loan, payable 1926-60, amount not stated. 

The total indebtedness of the State on December 31, 1920, is given as 
follows: — 3,500,000,000 francs of foreign debt and 25,000,000,000 crowns 
as internal debt. 

A Board of Audit and Control was constituted by an enactment of March 
20, 1919. It is charged with the superintendence of State economy, the 
State property and the national debt. This Board has an equal standing 
with the Ministries and is independent of them. Its president is nominated, 
at the request of the Government, by the President of the Republic. 

Defence. — The organisation of the Czechoslovak Army is only provisional. 
The system prevailing in the Austro-Hungarian army at the moment of the 
collapse of the Monarchy was temporarily adopted. In the first year of the 
Republic, within this framework and with the aid of voluntary formations as 
well as the co-operation of the Czechoslovak army serving abroad, in France, 
Italy and Russia, units were formed for the defence of the frontiers against 
invasion and for the maintenance of internal order. On March 19, 1920, 
Parliament adopted a Bill enacting universal military service for men betw'een 
the ages of 20 and 60. Active military service is for 14 months. During 
mobilisation and war all citizens between the age of 17 and 60 are obliged to 
do all that is necessary for the defence of the country. This system may be 
temporary, for the Republic will later arrange a system of militia. In peace- 
time the army contains 150,000 men. This number may bo reduced. 

Production and Industry. — The Czechoslovak territory is one of 
the richest in Europe, both as regards natural resources and industrial 
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development. Agriculture is highly developed and intensive farming is 
carried on. 

For the years 1920 and'l921, the area and the yield of the crops were as 
follows : — 


# 

Area ^ 

Yieia 


(in hectares) 

(in metric tons) 

Crops 

1020 

1921 

1920 

1021 

J 

Wheat 

6.^3,671 

622,554 

717,465 

1,106,957 

Ryo 

906,769 

847,605 

836,756 

1,881,870 

j3arlcy . 

692,245 

640,616 

810,768 

1,0;SJ,248 

Oats 

1 801,806 

810,707 

865,879 

1,050,187 

Potatoes 

I 604,560 

j 

5,002,549 

— 

Sugar-boet 

i 209, 4 

— 

4,780,687 

— 


In 1920, 209,423 hectares were sown with beets, yielding 4,780,537 metric 
tons. The sugar-beet contains 17 to 20 percent, of sugar and is the foundation 
of an enormous sugar industry. In 1918-19 there were 175 sugar factories in 
the country, which produced 648,111 metric tons of sugar. The export of 
sugar for 1920 amounted to 248,648 tons. Hops of excellent quality are also 
grown, both for export and beer production (Pilsener). In 1920 Czecho- 
slovakia produced 5,266 tons of hops. The agricultural industries include 
also nourishing beer, spirit, %malt and foodstutts industries. In 1919-20 the 
country had 585 breweries producing 5,709,297 hectolitres of beer. In 
Bohemia, Moravia and Sile.sia there were, in 1919-20, 413 distilleries with 
an output of 27,512,262 hectolitres of spirits. 

The number of live-stock, which has also been reduced by the war, 
was in 1920: Cattle, 4,213,454 ; horses, 581,257 ; pigs, 2,015,211 ; sheep, 
975,889, and goats, 1,174,045. 

Large quantities of fruit are exported. In 1920 the fruit crop yielded 
369,420 tons of apjdes, 141,889 tons of pears, and 515,649 tons oi stone 
fruit. ^ 

As regards forest wealth, Czechoslovakia ranks among the most richly 
wooded countries in Pmroi)o. The forests comprise 32 per cent, of ihe 
whole area (about 4,661,133 hectares). In Bohemia there are 1|5§?>965 
hectares; in Moravia, 612,842 hectares ; in Silesia, 154,324 Hectares ; in 
Slovakia, 1,658,635 hectar* s : and in Ruthenia (Podkurpatska Rus) 636,367 
hectares. The annual yield is estimated at 565,024,000 cubic feet of timber. 

The mineral production of the Czechoslovak Republic comprises both 
soft and hard coal (chief coalfields Brux-Komotau-Teplitz and Falkenau), 
iron, graphite, garnets. Gold, silver, copper and lead are found in the 
Carpathians, and rocksalt in Eastern Slovakia and Ruthenia. Coal pro- 
duction in 1920, 19,695,604 tons of lignite and 11,130,843 tons of hSW 
coal. In 1919 there were 366 coal mines, employing 110,233 persons. 

The number of factories in 1920 wal 8,838. Of these, 1,999 were textile 
mills, 1,765 glass works and precious stone factories, 1,358 for food produc- 
tion, 674 for furniture and bent wood manufacture, 595 machine factories, 
592 for metal manufacture, 297 paper mills, 458 chemical factories. Czecho- 
slovakia holds eighth place in the world manufacture of cotton and sixth 
place among European countries. There are in the Bepublio approximately 
3,600,000 spindles and about 120,000 looms. 
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Commerce* — Imports and exports for 2 years are shown as follows (in 
thousands of crowns) : — 



1919 1 

1920 

1 

Imports . . . . 1 

, 6,555,418 

1 1(5,383,532 

1 1(5,180,8(55 

1 

Exports . . . . 

5,323,621 

1 1 


For 1920 the imports amounted to 16,383,632,000 kronen, and the exports 
to 16,189,865,000 kronen. Weight of imports, 3,904,032 metric tons, and 
of exports, 6,^902,221 tnetric tons. 

Principal articles of import and export in 1920 : — 


Imports 

lUetris 

Quintals 

1,000 Crowns 

Exports 

Metric 

Quintals 

1,000 

Crowns 

Cereals , 

2,469,984 

1,027,828 

Sugar , 

2,486,483 

2,219,888 

Cottons , 

692,059 

3/213,964 . 

Fruit . 

898,029 

560,207 

Woollen Goods 

192.170 

1,216,908 

Glass . 

1,400,771 

2,643,615 

Silk 

5,950 

180,479 

Iron . . 1 

1,639,265 j 

520,881 

Leather . 

27,126 

211,582 

Timber^ Coal, 



Chemicals 

1,951,923 

329,277 

Slid Peat . i 

51,842,608 

1 l,37i,518 

Timber, Coal, 






and Peat 

13,190,028 

516,446 

i 

1 


1 

I 


Imports and exports in 1920 were distril^uted among the principal 
countries as follows: — 



Imports 

Exports 

Country of Origin 
or Destination 

Metric 

Quintals 

1,000 Crowns 

Metric 
Quintals . 

1,000 Cvowni 

Belgium* 

831,462 

737,300 

79,934 

53,610 

France .... 

246,545 

434,005 

1,958,185 

1,507,717 

Italy 

623.430 

659,607 

1,739,052 

948,95^ 

Yug^lavia 

813,090 

225,783 

635,720 

577.149 

Hnngarjs .... 

871,208 

569,328 

3,225,215 

1,135,261 

KoUand .... 

677,288 

818,692 

667,322 

254,216 

Qermany .... 

20,723,404 

3,857,730 

30,880,736 

2,501,022 

Poland .... 

1,060,970 

559,006 

1,762,940 

738,655 

Austria .... 

1 3,272,413 

l,9ls,948 

23,931,142 

5,726,977 

Rumania .... 

[ 546,606 

369,099 

348,111 

898,604 

Switzerland 

159,498 

301,809 

916,012 

508,509 

Great Britain 

I 323,247 

582,911 

258,910 

402,250 

United utates of America . 

2,083.549 

8,042,209 

211,037 

172,777 

Other Countries . 

I 7,407,605 

2,317,100 

2,407,292 

1,224,160 

Total . . . 1 

39,070,321 

16,883,632 

09.022,209 

16,189,865 


Total tri^e between the United Kingdom and Czechoslovakia (according 
to Board of Trade returns) : — • 



Imports from Czechoslovakia into TJ.K. . . . 5,098,(583 

Exports to Czechoslovakia from U.K. . . 1,812,138 
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CommillUCatioilS. — On January 1, 1920, there were 8,497 miles of rail- 
wfiiy line in the Republic, ot which 5,105 miles are owned by the State and 
the remaining 3,320 miles' privately owned, and 72 miles owned by foreign 
States. Of the State railways 801 miles are double- tracked, and of the 
privately owned lines 199 miles. 

• The Peace Treaty vested the Czechoslovak State with the right to use 
certain wharves in the ports of Hamburg and Stettin. Of the waterways of 
the country, the Danube is the most important ; its chief port is Bratislava 
(Pressburg). On the Elbe the two main ports are Usti (Aussig) and 
Decin (Teschen). 

In 1921 there w'ere 3,810 post offices and 2,228 telegraph offices, and 
65,083 miles of telegraph wire; 6,993,626 telegrams were despatched. 
Number of letters handled, 15,000,000 ; number of parcels, 280,000. In 
1921 there were 64,156 telephone stations and 123,200 miles of telephone 
wire. 

Banking and Currency.— The main credit establishments of the 
country are the Raiffeisen Banks, the district agricultural credit banks, the 
municipal saving banks, and the civil credit banks, which deal with the 
savings of all classes of the •population and satisfy their credit requirements. 
Th^ financial system is supidemented by the Postal Money Order Office, 
which acts as intermediary in the payment of accounts, and has at its dis- 

S osal all the post offices and the Clearing House at Prague. The banking 
epartment attached to the Ministry of Finance is at present also acting as a 
joint stock bank pending the carrying out of the legislative measures already 
agreed upon. There are also seveial district joint stock banks, such as the 
District Bank of Bohemia, the Agrarian Bank of Moravia, the Land Credit 
Establishment of Silesia, the Mortgage Bank of Bohemia, the Mortgage 
Bank of Moravia, and the Communal Credit Establishment of Silesia. These 
banks have the right to issue bonds representing advances which have been 
made to the Government, to municipalities, or private individuals, the 
security for which is guaranteed in the form of a mortgage or other lien upon 
landed property. 

At the beginning of 1921 there were 36 commercial banks in Czecho- 
slovakia, with a total paid-up share capital of 1,327,300,000 Czechoslovak 
crowns. Their reserve funds amounted to 607,838,000 crowns, while the total 
deposits of all kinds, including current accounts, represented 16,076,695,000 
crowns. The combined assets of these banks aggregated 20,657,577,000 
crowns. 

A Czechoslovak Joint-Stock Bank will be organised with a capital or 
75 million francs in gold, and 75 thousand shares of 1,000 francs each. Of 
these the St^te will take 25,000 shares. The Government will have no vote 
at the general meetings of the company. The name of the bank will be 
“Bank of the Czechoslovak Republic.’* The shareholders will be repre- 
sented by the Board of Directors to which the general meeting will send six 
members elected for six years, while the Government will be represented by 
three members. The president of the Board of Directors will be nominated 
hy the President of the Republic for the duration of six years. 

It is proposed to replace "the present Czechoslovak krone currency by 
franc currency in the ratio of 3 kronen = 1 franc. 

The note circulation on July 1, 1921, amounted to 11,070,000,000 
kronen. 
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Diplomatic Representatives. 

1. Of Czechoslovakia in GiieaI’ Britain. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, — Dr. A^ojtech 
Mastny (appointed May, 1920). 

Counsellor. — Jan Masaryk. 

First Secretary. — F. Borek-Dohalsky. 

Second Secretaries. — Dr. Max Lobkovicz and Joseph A. Benes. 

Atlaclid. — Ivan Laichter. 

Commercial Attache. — L. K. Neumann, 

2. Of Great Britain in Czechoslovakia. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. — Sir George Clerk, 
K.C.M.G., C.B. (appointed September 3, 1919). 

Secretaries. — Hon. J. F. A. Cecil and A. F. Aveling, 0. B.E. 

Commercial Secretary. — R. H. B. Lockhart. 

Military Attache. — Lt.-Col. Sir T. Cunninghame, l>art., D.S.O. 


Books of Eeference. 

1. Official Purlications. 

Manuel Stati.stique de la R^publique Tchecosl«)vaque. First year 1920. Prague. Annual. 

Rapports de roflice do Statistiqnc de la llcpiibliciue^Tcliccoslovaque.— Rapports sur 
les prix, pub par l Office de Statistique. 

Apeicus dll Comraorce exterieur, public par I’Oillce de Statistique de la R^publiqiie 
Tchccoslovaque. 

Expose sommaire des tr.avaux legislatifs do I’A-sseinblee nationale tchccoslovaque 
(publid jtar la Hibliotliequc de rA.sseniblee nationale). Prague. 

La Republique Tchccoslovaque Ai)erqu de la vie inlclkctuellc, politique, econoinique 
ct sociale. Prague. 1921. 

Stfra (Eugdne), La legjslation ouvricre Toliccoslovaquo. Prague, 1021. 

Stiepels Deutsches Aruter-Jahrbuch (Politisch-wirtscbaftlichcr Kaleiuhr) fur die 
Tschechoslowakische Republik. 1921. Zu.san’uiongcstcllt nach amtlichen Dateii. 
Riiichenberg, 1920. 

Bohemia and Moravia j Slovakia ; Austrian Silesia. (Handbook in the series published 
by the Historical Section of the Foreign Office ) London, 1920. 

Department of Overseas Trade Reports. Annual. 


2. Non-Official Publications. 

H«nc«(E.), Bohemia’s Case for Independence. London, 1910 
Bourlkr (Jean), Les Tclicqucs et l.i Boheme conteniporaire. Pari.s, 1918. 

Broz(A.), The First Year of the Czechoslovak Republic. London, 1920. 

Capek (T.), Bohemia under Hapsburg Misrule. London, 1915.— Bohemian Bibliography. 
New York, 1919.— The Czechs (Bohemians) in Americji : a Study of their JSfational, Cul- 
tural. Political, Social, Economic and Religious Life. New York, 1920. 

Dklkek (V.), La Tchecodovaquie ct les Tchecoslovaqiies. Paris, 1919. 

Jurkovic (Dusan), Slowakische Volksarbeiten. Vienna, 1905. 

Lcj^r (Louis), La Rinaissance tchdque an XIX® siecle. Paris, 1911. 

Liitzow (Count) y Bohemia : an Historical jjketch. London, 1896 

Mauer (Jean), L’ eriseignement dans la Republique Tchccoslovaque. Prague, 1020. 

Monroe S.), Bohemia a^d the Czechs. Boston, 1910. 

Nosek (\ .)y Independent Bohemia. London, 1918. 

Rivet (Charles), Les Tchecoslovaqiies. Pari.s, 1921. 

Weisi (L.), La Republique Tchdcoslovaque. Paris, 1919. 
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DANZIG. 

(Der Freistaat Danzig.) 

By Article 102 of the Treaty of Versailles, the Principal Allied and 
Associated Powers undertook to estabjish the Town of Danzig with the 
surrounding territory as a Free City, to bo placed under the protection of 
the League of Nations. The League of Nations also appoints a High 
Comtnissionor, 

High Comviissioner . — General Sir Richard Hakiiig. Assumed office 
January 24, 1921. 

The Treaty further provides that a Constitution shall bo drawn up, and this 
shall be placed under the guarantee of the League of Nations. Pending the 
elections to the Constituent Assembly, a State Council of three was ap- 
pointed by the High Commissioner (March 5, 1920). This Council was 
increased to nine (March 25, 1920), to include representatives of the various 
political parties in the future Free City. 

The elections for the Constituent Assembly took place on May 16, 1920, 
and resulted in the following strength of the political parties : — German 
National People’s Party, 34 ^Social Democrats, 19 ; Independents, 21 ; Centre 
Party, 17 ; German Democratic Party, 10 ; Free Economic A^sociation Party, 
12 ; and Polish Party, 7. The elections were universal, direct, equal, and 
secret on the basis of proportional representation, suffrage being granted to 
all men and women belonging to the State of Danzig who had attained 20 
years of age, and who ha<J been domiciled within Danzig territory on or 
before January 10, 1920. 

The proclamation of the Freedom of the City and adjacent territory, as 
well as the coming into force of the Danzig- Polish Treaty, took place on 
November 15, 1920. According to this Treaty Danzig and Poland form a 
single customs territory, A further Treaty between Danzig and Inland was 
signed on October 25, 1921, providing for joint economic administration. 
Since January 1, 1922, the Polish-German customs frontier extends to the 
sea, i. e,y Danzig is a unit in the Polish customs administration. 

The Constitution (approved by the League of Nations on November 17, 
1920) provides for a Vol/cstag or Diet of 120 members elected for 4 years, 
and a Senate. This consists of a President, as Chairman, a Vice-President, 
and 20 Senators, the President and 9 Senators in main oflice being (dected 
by the Volkstag for 6 years, the Vice-President and the other 11 Senators 
for the duration of the Volkstag, Election is by majority of votes. Any 
citizen over 25 years of age is eligible. Senators in main office may not 
accept any other public or professional appointment. They are also not 
allowed to become directors of any trading concern. The President of the 
Senate direots and supervises the whole routine of the Administration. The 
Senate is the highest State authority, and its meetings are not public. 
Plebiscites take place if demanded by a 20th of the voters. Any alteration 
of the Constitution by the Volkstag can only be effected by a two-thirds 
majority, with at least two-thirds of Eie Deputies present. 

After the approval of the Constitution, the Qonstituent Assembly pro- 
claimed itself the Parliament of the Free City of Danzig, with powers to 
enact legislation until 1923. 

Area and Population. — The area of the Free City of Danzig is about 
709 square miles, and population 351,380 on October 8, 1919, of which 
about 7 per cent, are Poles, 
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The territory contains a total of 325 localities, of which 251 are rural 
communes, 69 estate districts, and 6 cities. In addition to Danzig, wli^se 
administrative district has a population of 194,^53, the following localities 
are cities : — Zoppot, 18,397 inhabitants ; Maricnburg-Kalthof, 1,791 ; 
Nenteich, 2,395 ; and Tiogenhof, .2,834. Several centres classed as rural 
communes or otherwise are considerably larger than most of the * cities,’ as 
appears from the following list : — Ohra, 12,347 ; Oliva, 11,706 ; Praust, 
3,070 ; Emails, 2,321 ; Biirgerwiesen, 2,324 ; Stuttliot, 2,337 ; Brontau, 
Laiigenau, Steegen, Lichtepau, Liessaii, and Schbneberg, between 1,000 and 
2,000. The number of households in the territory is 82,798. 

The Free City will have the following bathing resorts ; — Zoppot, Oliva- 
Glettkau, Brosen, Neufahrwasser, Westerplattc, Weichselmiinde, Heubude, 
Bohnsack, and Steegen. 

The Free City has a total boundary line of 147 miles, of which 35 miles 
are on the sea. To the west the nearest Polish territory is but 5 miles from 
Danzig, as the crow flics. 

Instruction. — In 1919 Danzig had the following municipal schools: — 
3 higher schools for boys, with 46 classes and 1,436 pupils ; 2 higher schools 
for girls, with 35 classes and 1,028 pupils ; 3 intermediate schools, with 44 
classes, 46 teachers, and 1,858 pupils; and 3$ common schools, with 517 
classes, 322 male and 218 female teachers, and 24,288 pupils. ♦ 

The Technical High School had in the summer term of 1920 65 teachers 
and 864 students. 

Finance. — Por 1919 the Budget of Danzig balanced at 42,850,000 marVs. 
The funded debt of the Free City on January 1, f921, amounted to 43,034,647 
marks. 

Commerce and Shippings* — The total registered gross tonnage on 
January 1, 1921, was 82,886, comprising 26 steamships, 2 motor ships, and 
2 sailing ships of over 50 tons burden each. 

Shipping in 1918: entered, 1,237 vessels of 455,127 tons; and cleared, 
1,223 vessels of 439,473 tons. 

For centuries Danzig has been a well-known grain market and shipping 
point. Its advantageous geographical situation at the mouth of the Vistula, 
its vicinity to the great Gorman, Polish, and Russian grain districts, and iti 
foreign shipping connections have placed it at times in the first rank. 
Sugar is next in importance to grain, and lumber ranks third as the 
commodities dealt in at Danzig. For lumber Great Britain is Danzig’s best 
customer. 

Communications- — Danzig is connected with Poland by three main 
lines: — Danzig to Warsaw, 204 miles; Danzig to Lodz, 263, miles; and 
Danzig to Posen, 192 miles. 

The metric system is the sole legal system of weights and measures in 
Danzig. 

• 

Beferences. 

Ashkenazy (Simon), Danzig and Poland. London 1921/ 

Chisholm (D. G.\ ‘ The Free City of Danzig ’ in The Geographical Journal for April, 
1920. 

(Erich), Danzig's Werden nnd Wesen. Dauzig, 1921. 

Simson (Paul), Geschicate der Stidt Danzig. Danzig, 1918, 
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DENMARK. 

(fioNOERioET Danmark.) 

Beigning King. 

Christian X.^ born September 26, 1870 ; son of King Frederik VIII. 
and Queen Louisa ; married April 26, 1898, to Princess Alexandrine of Meck- 
lenburg ; succeeded to the throne on the death of his father, May 14, 1912. 

Children of the King, 

I. Prince Christian Frederiky born March 11, 1899. 

II. Prince Knud, born July 27, 1900. 

Brothers and sisters of the King, 

I. Prince Carl^ bom August 3, 1872; elected King of Norway, under the title of 
Haakon VII., November 1905; married July 22, 1896, to Princess Maud Alexandra of 
Great Britain ; offspring Prince Alexander (now Crown Prince Olav of Norway), born 
July 2, 1903. 

II. Prince Harald, born October 8, 1876 : married April 28, 1909, to Princess Helena 
of Sonderborg-GlUcksborg ; offspring Princess Feodora, born July 3, 1910; Princess 
Caroline Mathilde, born April 27, 1912 ; Princess Alexandrine Louise, born December 12, 
1014 ; Prince Gorm, born February 24, 1019. 

III. Princess Ingeborg, born August 2, 1878 ; married August 27, 1897, to Prince 

Charles of Sweden. • 

IV. Princess Thyra, born March 14, 1880. 

V. Prince Qustav, bom March 4, 1887. 

VI. Princess Bagmar, bom May 23, 1890. 

The crown of Denmark was elective from the earliest times. In 1448, 
after the death of the last male scion of the Princely House of Svend Estridsen 
the Danish Diet elected to the throne Christian I., Count of Oldenburg, in 
whose family the royal dignity remained for more than four centuries, although 
the crown was not rendered hereditary by right till the year 1660. The direct 
male lino of the House of Oldenburg became extinct with.the sixteenth king, 
Frederik VII., on November 15, 1863. In view of the death of the king 
without direct heirs, the Great' Powers of Europe, * taking into consideration 
that the maintenance of the integrity of the Danish Monarchy, as connected 
with the general interests of the balance of power in Europe, is of high im- 
portance to the preservation of peace, ' signed a treaty at London on May 8, 
1852, by the teftns of which the succession to the crown of Denmark was 
made over to Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Gliicksburg, 
and to tho direct male descendants of his union with the Princess Louise of 
Hesse Cassel, niece of King Christian VIII. of Denmark. In accordance with 
this treaty, a law concerning the succession to the Danish crown was adopted 
by the Diet, and obtained the royal sanction July 31, 1853. 

King Christian X. has a civil list of 1,000,000 kroner. Annuities to 
other members of the royal house amount to 222,000 kroner. 

Subjoined is a list of tho Kings of Denmark, with the dates of their 
accession, froha the time of election of Christian I. of Oldenburg : — 

House of Oldenburg, 


Christian I. . 



A.D. 

. 1448 

*- Christian V. . 


A.D. 

. 1670 

Hans 



. 1481 

Frederik IV. . 


. 1699 

Christian II. 



. 1513 

Christian VI. 


. 1730 

Frederik L . 



. 1523 

Frederik V. . 


. 1746 

Christian III. 



. 1533 

Christian VII. 


. 1766 

Frederik II. 



. 1559 

Frederik VI. . 


. 1808 

Christian IV. 



. 1588 

Christian VIII. 


. 1839 

l^rederi^ TIT. 



. T648 

Frederib VTT. 


. 18A8 
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EoMku of Schleswig- HoUtHn-Sonderhurg-Qlilckiburg, 

^ Christian IX., 1863. Frederik VIII., 190^ Christian X., 1912^ 

Constitution and Government. 

The present Constitution of Denmark is founded upon the * Grundlov ’ 
(charter) of June 5, 1915, as amended on September 10, 1920. This may 
in many respects be said to be a 'further development along the lines 
laid down in the * Grundlov ^ of June 6, 1849, the charter which introduced 
the Constitution in Denmark. The amendments of September 10, 1920, are 
mostly of a formal character, necessitated by the incorporation of parts of 
Slesvig in 1920. 

According to the present * Grundlov,’ the legislative power lies with the 
King and the ‘Rigsdag’ (Diet) jointly. The executive x>ower is vested in 
the King, who exercises his authority through tlie ministers. I’he judicial 
power is with the courts. The King must be a member of the Evangelical - 
Lutheran Church, the official Church of the State. The King has not the 
right of declaring war or signing }>eacc without tlie consent of the * Rigsdag.’ 
The * Rigsdag * is composed of two bodies : the * Folketing ’ (House of 
Commons) and the * Landsting’ (Senate). All men and women 25 years 
of age and with a fixed place of abode possess the franchise and are eligible 
for election. The * Folketing’ is at present tiomposed of 149 members; 
117 members arc elected by the method of proportional representation in 
23 districts. In order to attain an equal representation of the different 
parties, 31 ‘ Tilltcgsmandater ’ (additional .scats) are divided among such 
parties not having obtained sufficient returns at the district elections. One 
member is elected for the Faroe Islands by siipple majority. The term of 
the Legislature is four years, but the King has power to dissolve the 
‘ Folketing’ before the end of the four years. The members of the ‘ Land- 
sting ’ are elected indirectly by the ‘ Folketing’s ’ voters of 35 years of age 
in the following way. In every * Folketing’s ’ district electors in a number 
corresponding to the population are elected by the method of Proportional 
Representation. The whole country is divided into six ‘ Landsting’s * dis- 
tricts. In each of these the electors elect a number of members of the 
‘Landsting,’ between 10-12. In this way 56 members are elected; one is 
elected in the Faroe Islands. Moreover, there are 19 members electeU by 
the former ‘Landsting,’ according to the system of Proportional Representa- 
tion. The members of the ‘ Landsting’ sit for a term of eight years, ^here 
are elections every fourth year for the half of those elected by the electors, 
while those elected by the ‘Landsting’ go out all at once after an eight 
years’ term. 

The members of the ‘Rigsdag’ receive 6,000 kr. or 8,000 kr. a year, 
according to whether their homes are in or outside the capital. 

The Rigsdag must meet every year on the first Tuesday in October. To 
the Folketing all money bills must in the first instance be submitted by the 
Government. The Landsting, besides its legislative functions, has the duty 
of appointing from its midst every four years judges who, together with 
the ordinary members of the Hbiesteret, form the Rigsret, a tribunal who 
can alone try parliamentary impeachments. The ministers have free access 
to both of the legislative assemblies, but can only vote in the chamber 
of which they are members. 

The executive (appointed May 4, 1920), acting under the king as 
president, and called the State Council — Statsraadot — consists of the follow- 
ing ten departments ; — 

1 and 2. The Presidency of the Council and Ministry of Finance,^ 
M. Neergaard. 
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3. Ministry of Foreign Affairs . — Harald Scavennis, 

»^ 4. Ministry of the Interior. — M. Oluf Kragh. 

5. Ministry of Justice. — M. Svenning Rytter. 

6. Ministry of Defence. — M. Bemtsm 

7. Ministry of Public Instruction. — M. Jacob Appel. 

8. Ministry of Ecclesiastical Affairs. — M. Christensen. 

9. Ministry of Agriculture . — M. Madsen Mygdal. 

10. Ministry of Transport. — M. Slehsager. 

11. Ministry of Commerce and Navigation. — M. Tyge Rothe. 

The ministers are individually and collectively responsible for their acts, 
and if impeached, and found guilty, cannot be pardoned without the consent 
of the Folkcting. 

Landsting, elected September, 1920 : — 32 Liberals, 22 Socialists, 13 Con- 
servatives, and 8 Radicals. 

Folketing, elected September, 1920 52 Liberals, 18 Radicals, 48 
Socialists, 27 Conservatives, 3 Trade Party, and 1 Slesvig (German Party). 

In the year 1920 there were incorporated into Denmark parts of Slesvig 
which voted for Denmark at the plebiscite held in accordance with the 
Versailles Treaty of June 28, 1919 (made effective Jan. 10, 1920). The 
Northern Zone voted on Feb. 10. 1920, and 76,431 votes were cast for 
Den {nark, and 25,329 votes for Germany. The Southern Zone voted on 
March 14, 1920, and 12,800 votes were given for Denmark, and 51,724 votes 
for Germany. The new Slesvig territories were incorporated on July 9, 1920, 
being oHicially named ‘ Sonderjydske Landsdele* (South Jutland Provinces). 

For administrative purposes Denmark is divided into 22 counties (Amtcr), 
each of which is administeced by a Governor (Amtmand). Moreover, the 
county is a municipal division with a county council superintending the 
rural municipalities (about 1,300). There are 88 urban municipalities with a 
mayor and a town council. Rural as well as urban municipal councils are 
elected direct by universal suffrage and Proportional Representation. Copen- 
hagen forms a district by itself, and has its own form of administration. 

Area and Population. 

According to.the census held on Feb. 1, 1921, the area of Denmark is 
16,609 square miles (43,017 square kilometres), and the population 3,267,831, 
including North Slesvig with 1,538 square miles (3,984 square kilometres) 
and 163,622 inhabitants. 

The following table gives the area and population of Denmark in 1921: — 


Division! 1 

1 Area 1921 
English sq. m. 

Population 

1921 

Population 

1921 

per sq. m. 

City of Copenhagen (Kjobenhavn)l 
without suburbs . . . j 

Islands in the Baltic 

Peninsula of Jutland 

Faeroe Islands .... i 

28 

5,133 

11,443 

540 

661,344 ' 

1,208,008 

1,498^479 

21,364 

20,048 

235 

131 

40 

Totel 

17,144 

3,289,195 

192 


The population (excluding the Faeroes) consisted of 1,691,628 males 
and 1,676,203 females in 1921. The total population at the census 
of 1921 was 3,267,831, showing an increase during 1916*^21 of 1*22 per 
cent, per annum (excluding North Slesvig). Jn Denmark proper the town 
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population has increased from 1,209,976 in 1916 to 1,886,626 in 1921 ; while 
the rural population has increased from 1,711,287 in 1916 to 1,767,687 in 
1921, The population is almost entirely ScaiMinavian ; in 1911, of £he 
inhabitants of Denmark proper, 96 66 per cent, were bom in Denmark, 
0*07 per cent, were born in the Colonies, 0*16 per ceirt. in Norway, 1*45 
per cent, in Sweden, 0*97 per cent, in Sleswig, 0*47 per cent, in other 
parts of Germany, and 0*23 per cent, in other foreign countries. The 
foreign*born population was thus 3*27 per cent, of the whole. 

The population of the capital, Copenhagen (Kjbbenhavn), in 1921 was 
561,344, or with suburbs, 666,169 ; Aarhus, 74,266 ; Odense, 49,469 ; 
Aalborg, 71,613 ; Horsens, 27,588 ; Randers, 26,495. 

The following table gives the total number of births, deaths, and marriages 
with the surplus of births over deaths, for three years : — 


Years 

Total Births 
(living) 

Still Births 

Marriages 

Deaths 

Surplus of 
Births over 
Deaths 

1918 

, 72,511 : 

1,882 

22,977 

39,037 

i 33,474 

1919 

. 68,714 

1,723 

■ 25,073 

39,589 

1 29,125 

1920 

78,225 

i 1,993 

26,987 

: 39,842 

88.383 


Of the births in 1918, 11*36 per cent, were illegitimate ; in 1919, 14)*43 ; 
in 1920, 11*70. In 1918 there were 1,098 divorces; in 1919, 1,294; in 
1920, 1,197. 

Emigrants, chiefly to the United States, in 1918, 793 ; in 1919, 8,341 ; 
and in 1920, 6,300. 

Beligion. 

The established religion of Denmark is the Lutheran, which was intro- 
duced as early as 1636. The affairs of the National Church are under the 
superintendence of seven bishops, who have no political character. Complete 
religious toleration is extended to every sect, and no civil disabilities attach 
to Dissenters. 

According to the census of 1911 there were 2,732,792 Protestants, 9,821 
Roman Catholics (under a Vicar Apostolic resident in Copenhagen), 266 
Greek Catholics, 6,164 Jews, 9,043 other or of no confession. 


Instruction. 

Elementary education has been widely diffused in Denmark since the be- 
ginning of the last century, and in 1814 it was made compulsory. The school 
age is from 7 to 14. In 1920 Denmark had 4,232 lower schools ; of these 
24 were maintained by the Government, 3,505 by the local communities 
and 703 were private institutions. The instruction in the public schools is 
mostly gratuitous. The number of pupils in the 4,232 schools was on 
December 31, 1920 ; 478,300. In 1921, 1,028 pupils were admitted to the 
university ; of these 290 were gijls. For higher instruction there are 
furthermore (1921) : a veterinary and agricultural college at Copenhagen 
with 67 professors and teachers and 620 pupils ; 230 technical schools with 
about 23,000 pupils ; 21 training colleges for teachers with 1,600 pupils ; 81 
commercial schools with 14,000 pupils ; 21 agricultural or horticultiml 
schools and 58 folkeMjskoler or popular high schools (adult schools with 
about 9,400 pupils) ; a college of pharmacy (founded 1892) with 10 teachers 
and about 80 students ; a school for dentists with 22 teachers and 140 
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pupils ; a Royal academy of arts (founded 1754) with 22 teachers and about 
300 pupils ; a Polytechnic Institution (founded 1829) with 98 professors and 
teachers and about 1,400 students. The folkehbjskoler are all private, 
but to them and the agricultural schools the State annually makes a grant 
of about 1,160,000 kroner. The University of Copenhagen, founded in 
1479, has 5 faculties, to all of which women are admitted on equal terms 
with men. It has about 100 professors and teachers, and about 3,200 
students. 


Pauperism and Old Age Pensions. 

Ordinary poor relief is regulated by the law of April 9, 1891 (and its 
amendments) under which in 1918-19, 81,097 (2*7 percent, of the popula- 
tion) were relieved at a cost cf 34 million kronor. 

Another law of 1891 concerning Old Age Pensions has been extended by 
enactments of 1902 and 1908 so as to provide for, and to regulate assis- 
tance granted to the aged poor. Recipients must bo over 60 years of 
age, of good character, and must have, for the preceding 5 years, had 
their domicile in the country without receiving public charity. The 
assistance granted may be in money, or in kind, or by abode in a hospital. 
It must be sufficient for maintenance and for medical attendance in 
case of illness. Tho estimate of the poverty of the recipient does not 
include private assistance unless amounting to over 100 kroner (about 
5k 135.) a year. The subvention is paid by the commune of domicile and 
half of it is refunded by the State. For tho year ending March 31, 1920, 
98,525 persons were relieved, of whom 77,630 were principals and 20,895 
dependants. The total expenditure was 45,008,000 kroner, of which one 
half was expended by the State. 

According to a law of 1913 assistance without the loss of civil rights is 
granted to children living with their widowed mothers. Tho expenditure 
(divided between the municipalities and the State) amounted in 1919-20 
to 2,253,000 kroner. 

Justice and Crime. 

The lowest courts of justice in Denmark are those of tho hundred or dis- 
trict magistrates {herredsfogder and hirkedommerc) and town judges (bijfogder). 
From these courts an appeal lies to the superior court {Overret)^ or court of 
second instance (Vestre Landsret)^ in Viborg with 12 judges, Ostre Landsret 
in Copenhagen with 17 judges and Sondro Landsret in Sonderborg with 4 
judges. The supreme court {Uojesteret) or court of final appeal, with a chief 
justice, and 12 puisne judges, sits in Copenhagen. Judges under 65 years 
of age can bo removed only by judicial sentence. 

In 1918, 5,740 men and 826 women were convicted of crimes and delicts ; 
40,329 persons were convicted of minor offences. On March 31, 1919, 1,229 
men and 69 w.omen were in the penitentiaries of Denmark. 

Finance. 

By the terms of the Constitution of Denmark the annual financial 
budget called the ‘ Finanslovforslag,’ must be laid on the table of the 
Folketing at the beginning of each session. As to the annual financial accounts 
called * Statsregnskab, * the Constitutional Charter prescribes them to be 
examined by four paid revisers, two of whom are elected by the Folketing 
and two by the Landsting. Their report is submitted to both Chambers 
which, after due consideration, pass their resolution generally to the effect 
that they have no remarks to make on the balance-sheet. 
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The following shows the actual revenue and expenditure for the five years 
ending March 31 and the estimates for 1921-22 (1^8.16 kroner = ) : — . 


Tear 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Current 

Prom State 
•Capital 

j Current 

P"or increase of 
State Capital 


£ 

£ 


& 

. . 

20,857,172 

3,549,474 

20,473,449 

3,466,015 

1918-19 . . . ' 

25,076,467 

9,967,195 

34,208,447 

2,282,757 

1919-20 . . 

32,994,094 

8,729,278 

29,586,564 

3,890,988 

1920-21 . . 

27,702,715 

8,643,397 

30,842,010 

11,402,440 

1921-221 . , . j 

1 

1 24,666,310 

1 

8,557,846 

27,905,084 

9,116,841 


i Budget estimates. 


The following is an abstract of the Budget for 1922 23 : — 


Current revenue 

Kroner | 

Current expenditure 

Kroner 

Balance of domain revenues . 

2,715,041 

Civil list and appanages 

1,222,000 

Balance of State under- 

Uigsdag 

3,000,000 

taking 

1,809,514 

Interest and expenses on 

47,163^725 

Interest on outstanding debt . 

7,540,642 

State debt 

Balance of funds, etc. . 

629,119 

Council of State . 

656,615 

Direct and indirect taxes 

290,596,915 

Ministry of Foreign Aifairs . 

6,168,481 

Balance of lotteries 

2,447,510 

Ministry of Ecclesiastical 

Separate revenues 

5,719,886 

i 

Affairs .... 

Ministry o^PublicInstniction 

4,488,935 

68,906,505 


j 

1 Ministry of Justice 

33,364,169 


1 

1 Ministry of Interior 

1 Ministry of Agriculture . j 

Ministry of War . 

1 Ministry of Marine 

64,350,866 

11,737,311 

43,012,780 

27,650,000 


i 

j Ministry of Finance 

31,761,737 


! 

1 Ministry of Public Works . 

6,617,232 


i 

1 Ministry of Commerce and 
Navigation 
! Pensions 

4,991,310 

14,998,300 

Total revenue . 

307,749,-599 

(17,097,199^.) 

Total expenditure . 

369,089,966 

(20,504,0981.) 


The actual expenditure of the Minis tiies of War and Marine respectively 
are shown for four years as follows : — 



! 1917-18 i 

1918-19 ^ 

1919-20 

1920-21 

Ministry of War . 
Ministry of Marine 

Kroner 
86,120,751 
. J 30,377,041 1 

Kroner 

87,151,377 

38,874,971 

Kroner 

38,644,748 

25,873,081 

Kroner 

42,791,.648 

32,443,692 


An important feature in the admiiwstration of the finances of the kingdom 
is the maintenance of a reserve fund of a comparatively large amount. On 
March 31, 1918, it was 636,786Z. ; 1919, 623, 189^. ; 1920, 633,335/. ; 1921, 
639,967/. The object of the reserve fund is to provide means at th^ 
disposal of the Government in the event of sudden occurences. 

The public debt of Denmark has been incurred in part by large annual 
deficits in former years, before the establishment of parliamentary govern- 
ment, and in part by railway undertakings and the construction of harbours, 
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lighthouses, and other works of public importance. The following table gives 
the national liabilities for six years : — 


Year 

ending March SI 

Capital of Debt 

1 

Year 

ending March 31 

Capital of Debt 


£ \ 


£ 

1916 

25,608,619 ! 

1919 i 

43,301,483 

1917 

32,726,974 

1920 

51,458,894 

1918 

83,519,930 j 

1921 j 

59,703,200 


The debt is divided into an internal and a foreign. The total foreign debt 
amounted in 1921 to 22,487,317/. The debt is at 3, 3i, 4, 5 and 8 per cent. 

The investments of the State on March 31, 1921, including the reserve 
fund, tho State railways, and the domains, amounted to 88,122,317/. 

The revenue and expenditure and the property and debt of Copenhagen 
and of tho provincial towns and places, rural communes and county 
communes were as follows (year ending March 31) : — 


1920 

Current 

Revenue 

Current 

Expenditure 

Property 

Debt 

Copenhagen with 

Ll,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

Frederiksberg . 
Provincial Towns and ' 

7,321 

7,188 

27,829 

26,610 

Places . . . j 

3,926 

3,639 

16,338 

12,674 

Rural Communes 

^3,948 ' 

3,683 

8,267 

5,819 

County Communes . ! 

1,492 

1,580 

2,620 

2,317 


Befence. 

The Danish army is a national militia, resembling in some respects the 
Swiss army. Every able-bodied Danish subject is liable to serve in the army 
or navy, except the inhabitants of the Faroe Islands. Exemptions in 
Denmark are few, even clergymen having to serve. 

Service commences at the age of 20 and lasts for 16 years. For the first 8 
the men belong to the active army, and for the second 8 years to the extra, 
or territorial, reserve. At tho time of joining, the recruits are continuously 
trained for 165 days in the infantry, 280 days in the field artillery, 1 year 
in the garrison artillery, and 200 days in the cavalry. The engineers have 
7 months’, and the train 2 months’ continuous training. In the case of 
about one fourth of the men, their initial training is prolonged by periods 
ranging from 24 to 84 months, according to the arm of the service to which 
they belong. Subsequent training for all arms only takes place once or 
twice in the remaining six or seven years of army service, and then only for 
25 or 80 days on each occasion. 

The country is divided into two territorial commands; one including 
Copenhagen and the three Zealand divisions, the other comprising the troops 
in Funen and Jutland. There are, 15 regiments of infantry, each of 
3 or 4 battalions, and 2 battalions of Life Guards, making 52 battalions 
altogether: 4 regiments of cavalry, 2 regiments and 1 section of field 
artillery, totalling 20 four-gun batteries : 1 regiment of garrison artillery, 
1 regiment of engineers and a small flying corps. The field army consists 
of 8 divisions and 5 independent regiments, with a strength of 58,000 rifles 
and 120 field guns, The effective strength of the active army is 60,000 
men, and the additional force available on mobilization is 55,000 men. 
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There is a special corps of infantry, cavalry and artillery, for the island 
of Bornholm. The abolition of the Copenhagen defences on the land side 
was resolved in March, 1920. * 

Infantry and mounted troops are armed with the Krag- Jorgensen 8 mm. 
rifle or carbine, field artillery with a Krupp gun, firing a 14’88-pound shell. 

About 11,500 recruits are trained annually. The military budget for 
1921-22 was 40,000,000 kroner. 

The Dan*ish fleet is maintained for purposes of coast-defence. It 
consists of four monitors, Peder Skramy Olfert Fischer, Herhif Trolle, and 
Niels Juels each carrying a pair of 9'4-inch and 4 fi-inch guns; a smaller 
monitor, Skjold (launched 1896), with one 9*4 and three 4’7-inch guns; 
2 old cruisers, Ut^mdal and Qejscr, used for training purposes, 5 mine- 
layers, one sloop Fylla (ex-British Asphodel), 20 first-class torpedo boats ; 
14 submarines. 


Production and Industry. 

The soil of Denmark is greatly subdivided, owing partly to the state 
of the law, which interdicts the union of small farms into larger estates, 
but encourages, in various ways, the parcelling out of landed property, and 
leaves the tenant entire control of his land so long as the rent is paid. 

Of the total area of Denmark 80 per cent, is productive ; about one »ixth 
of the unproductive area is peat bogs. Of the productive area 6 per cent, is 
forest, and of tlie remainder less than one half is arable, and tlie remainder 
])asture and meadows. The acreage and production of the chief crops for 
two years were as follows : — 


Crops 

Area 

Production 

-- 

' 1920 

! 

1921 

1920 

1921 


Acres 

Acres 

Tons 

Tons 

Wheat 

. ; 179,804 

219,652 

201,100 

278,000 

Rye . 

559,972 

568,795 

336,400 

288,000 

Barley 

626,060 

628,148 

638,000 

562,000 

Oats . 

1,090,632 

1,111,579 i 

737,300 

1 693,000 

Mixed grain 

496,018 

479,193 

865,700 

346,000 

Potatoes 

227,893 

207,925 

1,233,300 

j 1,360,000 


On July 16, 1921, there were in Denmark 597,988 horses, 2,590,903 head 
of cattle, 521,932 sheep, 1,429,908 swine, and 17,803,000 hens. 

According to statistics collected on May 26, 1914, there were 82,442 
industrial factories and shops in Denmark, employing altogether 346,000 
persons, of whom 229,000 were skilled labourers. Of the total establish- 
ments 15,400 factories used mechanical power. In 1920 there were in Den- 
mark 12 distilleries (Copenhagen 5), whose output of brandy reduced to 
100® amounted to 3,420,000 litres. In 1920 there were produced 
1,642,000 litres of excisable beer, and 1,020,000 litres small beer, not 
excisable. In the same year 162,740 tons of beet-sugar were produced at 
9 sugar factories, and 55,620 tons of margarine' were manufactured at 64 
factories. 

In the Danish fisheries the total value of the fish caught was, in 1917, 
1,968,327/.; 1918, 2,818,866/.; 1919, 8,006,222/. ; 1920, 2,860,167/. The 
fleet in 1920 consisted of 15,860 boats. 
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Commerce. 

The following table shows the value, according to official returns, 
of the imports and general exports (excluding precious metal) for six 
years (18.16 kroner = IZ.) : — 


Year j 

Imports 1 

1' 

Exports 1 

Year 

1 Imports 

Exports 

1916 

1917 

1918 1 

£ 

75.411.000 

60.136.000 

52.600.000 

i ^ i 

72.716.000 ' 

19.136.000 ' 

41.277.000 ji 

! li 

1919 i 
1 1920 

! 1921 

& 

139.930.000 

103.833.000 
90,843,011 

£ 

51.042.000 

87.500.000 
81,863,044 


The exports of home produce in six years were, in sterling : — 1916, 
65,407, lllZ. ; 1917, 65,463,000/. ; 1918, 38,666,000/.; 1919, 41,299,000/. ; 
1920, 88,391,000/. ; 1921, 76,854,000/. 

In 1920 the general imports and exports, and the special imports 
and exports (imports for consumption and exports of Danish produce or 
manufacture) were as follows (18.16 kroner =1/.) : — 


1920 

1 Imports 

1 (General) 

Imports 

(Special) 

Exports 

(General) 

Exports 

(Special) 

Food substances 

Personal and domestic 

Fuel ..... 
Fodder, manure, seeds 

Raw products 

Industrial products 

Other goods 

1,000 kroner 
423,922 
. : 460,539 

. , 514,820 

. i 265,369 

612,313 1 
. i 848,850 

87,963 

1,000 kroner 
350.676 
371,900 
514,550 
259,844 
569,181 
793,245 
77,932 

1,000 kroner 
1,294,312 
143,019 
338 
30,633 
232,395 
211,303 
43,036 

1,000 kroner 
1,221,055 
27,069 

38 

29,810 

142,851 

140,828 

29,413 

Total .... 

. j 3, 243,776 

2,943,328 1 

1,961.930 

1,591,004 


The principal articles of import and export, with their respective 
values, were as follows : — 




1919 



1920 


— 

CO ^ 

hi 


% ^ 
i-’ «» 




08 ^ 
t: e 

■2^ 



o o 

►2 OQ 

o o 

. H 9> 

wo 

o o 

s-s. 

we 

0 4) 

p 

£oq 

O 4) 

ti 

o o 

p. ^ 

H ^ 


1,000 

1,000 

Kroner 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Colonial goods 

"186,615 

160,466 

42,638 

18,227 

153,102 

132,371 

03,456 

39,722 

Beverages 
Textile manu- 

30,029 

29,108 

2,739 

1,572 

29,745 

28,658 

5,888 

4,607 

factures 
Metals and 

441,993 

888,960 

77,169 

6,598 

380,566 

299,831 

120,069 

14,709 

hardware , 
Wood A manu- 

261,951 

246,157 

44,838 

2^,599 

351,832 

326,466 

66,885 

35,527 

facture 

120,160 

118,449 i 

11,592 

871 

9,209 

121,6*^7 

418,J^37 

118,415 

14,089 

9,849 

Coal 

1 225,543 

225,246 

■ — 

418,038 

221 



Animals 

Provisions, 

4,914 

4,813 

27,124 

26,998 

11,072 

11,021 

114,868 

114,800 

eggs, Ac. . 
Cereals, Ac. . 

87,678 

! 68,659 

459,015 

425,280 

62,481 

28,246 

1,027,856 

1,002,725 

121,861 

121,031 

16,371 

15,404 

126,608 

114,462 

88,766 

20,819 
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The following table shows the distribution .of Danish foreign trade : — 


Imports (General). I * Exports (General) 


Countries 


Germany . 
United Kingdom 
Sweden , 
Norway . 
United States . 
Rest of America 
Holland . 
France 

Danish Colonies 


1919 

1920 1919 1 

1920 

Kroner 

335.103.000 

813.912.000 

195.382.000 

48.050.000 

599.206.000 

147.725.000 

47.925.000 

52.624.000 

25.511.000 

Kroner ' Kroner 

532.219.000 ' 261,856,000 

887.549.000 1 163,073,000 

189.904.000 230,590,000 

73.460.000 137,103,000 

753.666.000 28,724,000 

193.575.000 7,840,000 

111.748.000 9,471,000 

61.663.000 17,923,000 

14.291.000 23,584,000 

Kroner 

826.471.000 

671.981.000 
i 358,270,000 

184.400.000 

90.719.000 

22.848.000 

19.570.000 

80.199.000 

85.695.000 


The treaties of Commerce and Navigation between Great Britain and Denmark, 
made in 1661 and 1670 and confirmed in 1814, provide for the ‘ most favoured nation ’ 
treatment. 

The quantities and the values of imports, whether suh^ject to duty or duty-free, and of 
exports, always duty-free, are verified by the Customs authorities. The countries where 
the goods have been bought and to which they are sold arc recorded. The general trade com- 
prehends all imports and exports ; the special trade only imports for consumption, and ex- 
ports of home produce. Usually the Customs authorities easily ascertain whether imports 
and exports belong to the general or the special trade, but sometimes the amount of 
imports for home consumption is determined merely by the excess of imports over exports. 

The chief imports into and domestic exports from the United Kingdom 
from and to Denmark in two years (Board of Trarde Returns) wore ; — 


Imports into U. K. | 1919 | 1920 |j Exports to Denmark 1919 1920 


Butter 

1 £ 
.3,947,835 

£ 

11,762,845 

Coal .... 

£ £ 
7,021,8161 4,747,590 

Eggs . 

! 2,776,116 1 

7,0.32,357 

Cottons . 

6.979,196 3,891,779 

Bacon 

65,803 

7,316,370 

Woollen Goods 

6,360, 077[ 4,546,025 


Total trade (Board of Trade returns) between Denmark and the United 
Kingdom for 5 years : — 


- 

I 1917 

1 1918 

1919 

1020 

1921 

1 

Imports from Denmark to U.K. 1 
Exports to Denmark from U.K. ! 

' ^ 1 

17,742,421 

6,897,278 

^ 1 
4,469,504 

8,383,859 

£ 1 
9,256,608 1 
34,448,171 

1 ^ 
31,165,966 
! 30,583,167 

£ 

41,866,727 

10,046,380 


Shipping and Navigation. 

On December 31, 1920, Denmark (without colonies) possessed 3,749 vessels 
of 692,724 registered tons in her mercantile marine, of which 671 of 392,020 
tons were steamers. In 1920, 23, 038* vessels of 3,269,268 tons cargo entered 
the Danish ports from foreign countries, and 23,944 vessels of 1,030,964 tons 
cleared. 

Internal ' Communications. 

Denmark proper (exclusive of Copenhagen) has (end of.l920) 4,713 miles of 
road, besides 23,654 miles of by-ways. There are (1920) railways of a 
total length of 2,662 English miles open for traffic in the kingdom. Of 
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this total, 1,283 English miles belong to the State. The total' value of 
the State railways (road, buildings, cars, etc.) up to March 31, 1921, was 
648,822,488 kroner. , The railways have a gauge of 4 ft. 8J inches, except 
J28 miles of which the gauge is 3 ft. SJ inches. 

The Post Office in the year 1920-21 carried 242,175,349 letters and post- 
cards, and 204,883,813 samples and printed matter. There are 1,362 post- 
offices. The State telegraphs in 1920-21 carried 6,174,794 messages, of which 
1,676,721 were internal. The length of State telegraph lines (March 31, 
1921) was 2,258 English miles; number of offices 259. At the same date 
the railway telegraphs had 433 offices. On March 81, 1921, the length of 
telephonic wires of the State and the private companies was 652,266 English 
miles. In the year 1920-21 there were 336,175,551 telephonic conversations. 

Money and Credit. 

On July 31, 1921, the accounts of the National Bank balanced at 
642,452,525 kroner. The assets included 214,288,012 kroner in bullion and 
specie. The liabilities included 544,650,000 kroner note issue, 27,000,000 
kroner of capital, and 11,241,337 kroner reserve fund. In Denmark there are 
196 other banks for commercial, agricultural, industrial, and other purposes. 
On March 31, 1920, there were 505 savings banks, with 1,562,959 depositors, 
and deposits amounting to •1,468,637,930 kroner, or about 940 kroner to 
each account. 

The nominal value of the coin minted (including recoinage of worn 
pieces) in Denmark since 1873 is given as follows 


Tears ending March 31 

Gold j 

Silver 

1 

Bronre 

Total 

1873-1920 .... 
1921 

Kroner 

149,246,050 

Kroner 

38,159,151 

4,005,395 

Kroner 

3,193,835 

296,971 

Kroner 

190,569,036 

4,392,366 

Total (1873-1921) . 

149,246,050 

42,254,546 

3,460,806 

194,961,402 


Money, Weights, and Measnres. 

The monetary unit, the Krone of 100 ore, is of the value of Is. l^d., or 
about 18 kroner to the pound sterling. 

Gold coins are 20 and 10-kroner pieces. The 20-kroner piece weighs 
8*870 grammes *900 fine, and thus contains 8*0645 grammes of fine gold. 

The 2-kroner silver piece weighs 15 grammes *800 fine, and thus contains 
12 grammes of fine silver. There are also 1 and 2 ore pieces of iron. 

The stanjdard of value is gold. Silver is legal tender up to 20 kroner. 

The use of the metric system of weights and measures, under the law of 
May 4, 1907, became obligatory in Denmark in public offices on April 1, 
1910, and generally on April 1, 1912. 

Diplomatic and Consular Kepresentatives. 

1. Of Denmakk in Gkeat Britain, 

Envoy and Minister , — Count Preben Ferdinand Ahlefeldt-Laurvig 
(October 9, 1921). 

Secretar ies of Legation. — N. P. Arnstedt and Torben de Bille. 

Naval Attache , — Commander C. V. Evers. 
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Honorary Attache. — Paul Baron Bertouch-Lehn. 

Press Attach^, — 0. E. Aargaard. 

Consul-General and Commercial Adviser, — 0* M. Rottbdll. 

Chancellor,-^ GslvI Jacobsen. 

There are Consuls at Belfast, Falmouth, Hull, Leith, Liverpool, 
London (C.G.), Manchester, Newcastle, and Vice-Consuls in several other 
towns. 

2. Of Great Beitaik in Denmark. 

Envoy and Minister, — Earl Granville, G.C. V. 0. Appointed November 11, 
1921. 

Secretaries. — R. C, Parr and R. G. Howe. 

Commercial Secretary. — R. M. A. E, Turner. 

Naval Attache. — Captain J. Wolfe Murray, D.S.O. 

Military Attache. — Brigadier-General Lyon, C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Honorary Attache. — H. D. Creek. 

There are Consuls at Copenhagen, Thorshavn (Faroe Islands), and 17 
other towns. 


Colonies. 

Greenland is the only colonial possession • of Denmark. Its area is 
46,740 English sq. miles, and its population in 1911 numbered 13^449. 
The largest settlement in Greenland is Sydproven, which had (1911 census) 
a population of 789, and the smallest is Skansen, in North Greenland, 
with 46 inhabitants. The imports from Greenland into Denmark in 
1920 amounted to 4,020,000 kroner, and the exports from Denmark to 
3,229,000 kroner. The trade of Greenland is alState monopoly. 

Statistical and other Books of Eeference concerning Denmark. 

1. Official Publications. 

Annual Statement of the Trade of the United Kingdom with Foreign Countries and 
British Possessions. Imp. London. 

Den dansk-tysko Krig, 1864. Udgivct af Generalstaben. KJobenhavn. 1890. 

Foreign Office Reports on the Trade, Ac., of Denmark. Annual. London. 

Kongelig Dansk Hof og Statskalonder. Annual. KJobenhavn. 

Statistisk Aarbog. Annual. KJobenhavn, 

Statistiske Meddelelser. KJttbenhavn. 

Btatistisk Tabelvaerk. KJobenhavn. 


2. Non-Official Publications. 

Baedeker* 8 Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, 10th edi London, 1912, 

Body of Laws, 1670-1901. (Love og Anordninger ved Schou, Ac.) 

Boe^, Kongerlget Danmark, en historisk-topograpnisk Beskrlvelse. 2 vols. Kjdben 
havn, 1882-85, 

Broehner (J.), Danish Life in Town and Country. London, 1908. • 

Careteneen (A^ R.), Two Summers in Grefeniand. London, 1890. 

(7/iri«^tfn«en(W ), Dansk Statsfprvaltning 1 det 15. Aarhuiidrede. Copenhagen. 1904, 
Cook (T.), Guide to Norway and Denmark with Iceland and Spitzbergen, Oth ed. 
London, 1907. 

Copenhagen and Its Environs [Danish Tcmrist Society publication]. London, 1898. 
Couaange (Jacques de), La Scandiuavie. Paris, 1914. 

Danmarks Riges Historie. KJobenhavn, 1896. 

Desmond (Shaw), The Soul of Denmark. London, 1918. 

Draehmann (Povl), The Industrial Development and Commercial Bolieies of the Three. 
Scandinavian Countries. Oxford, 1915. 

J^aber (Harald), Co-operation in Danish Agriciilture. London, 1918. 

QtUlengaiA.), The Invasion of Denmark In 1864, 2 vols. London, 1864. 

Harvey (W. J.), and Beppien(C.), Denmark and the Danes. London, 1915. 

Howe (F. 0.), Denmark : A Ck)-oporative Commonwealth. London, 1922. 
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Jtajffreion (J. R.). The Faroe Islands. London, 1897. 

De Lannoy (C.), et Vander Linden (H.), Histoire de TExpanslon Colonials des Penples 
Bftrop^ens. Vol. II. Netherlf^nds and Denmark. Brussels. 1911. 

Leach (H. G.). Scandinavia and the Seandinavians. London, 1915. 

Matzen, Danmarks Statsforfatnings, Ac. Ret. I.—III. Kjdbenhavn, 1898-1901. 
Maurer (K.), Zur politischen Qeschichte Islands. Leipzig, 1880. 

Murray’s Handbook for Denmark and Iceland, 6th ed. London, 1904. 

Nanser^ (F.), The First Crossing of Greenland. London, 1891, —Eskimo Life. London, 
1893. 

Nationaldkonomisk Tidsskrift. Periodical. KJobenhavn. 

lfyholm{C. C. V.), Grundtraek af Danmarks Statsforvaltning. Copenhagen, 1898. 

C.), Denmark and Iceland. London, 1881. Scandinavian History. London, 1874. 
Rasmussen (Knud), Greenland by the Polar Sea: The Story of the Thule Expedition. 
(English edition). London, 1921. 

Scott (D. H.), Sportsman’s and Tourist’s Guide to Iceland. 8th edition. Leith. 19C6. 
Seignobot (C.), A Political History of Contemporary Europe 1814-1896. 2 vol.«. 

[From the French.] London, 1900. 

Sellers (Edith), The Danish Poor Relief System. London. 1904. 

Sidgv>iek (C, S.), The Story of Denmark. London, 1890. 

Starcke, Olrik, and Carlsen, Le Dancmark. Paris, 1900. 

Stefansson (Jon.), Denmark and Sweden, with Iceland and Finland. (Story of the 
Nations.) London, 1916. 

Stefansion (V.), My Life with the Eskimos. London, 1913. 

Thomas Denmark Past and Present. London, 1902. 

Weitemeyer (tl.)j and Trap (T. P.), Statistisk-topographisk Besxrivclse af Kongeriget. 
Danmark,. 4th ed. 5 vols. Kjdbenhavn. 

(H.), Danemark ;*Geschichte und Beschreibung. (Of this there Is an 
BngUsh translation, London, 1891.) 


ICELAND. 

(Island.) 

Reigning King. 

Iceland is united with Denmark hy a yiersonal bond of union under the 
government of King Christian X. (see Denmark). 

Between 930 and 1264 Iceland was an independent republic, but by the 
*‘01d Treaty’’ of 1263 the country recognised the rule of the King of 
Norway. In 1381, Iceland, together with Norway, came under the rule of 
the Danish Kings, but when Norway was separated from Denmark in 1814, 
Iceland remained under the rule of Denmark. Since December 1, 1918, it 
has been acknowledged as a sovereign State, and is united with Denmark 
only through the identity of the Sovereign. 

King Christian ‘X. has as King of Iceland a civil list of 60,000 kroner. 

Constitution and Govornment. — By the Act of Union of November 30, 
1918, Iceland is temporarily united with Denmark in certain affairs beyond 
tlio King’s person. 

According to the Act of Union, Denmark and Iceland are free, sovereign 
States, united by one King and by the agreement comprised in the Union Act. 
The order of succession is not to be altered without the assent of both States. 
In Iceland, Danish citizens enjoy the same rights as Icelandic citizens, 
and in Denmark the latter enjoy the same rights as Danish citizens. But 
citizens of either of the States are exempt from military service in the other. 
Danish goods and products in Iceland and Icelandic goods and products in 
Denmark are treated no less favourably than those of any other country. 
Denmark takes charge of the foreign affairs of Iceland, and if Iceland so 
desires it, special Icelandic attaches or experts on Icelandic conditions may 
be appointed to Danish embassies and consulate.?, the expenses arising out 
of such appointments to be borne by Iceland. 
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An advisory DanisH-Icelandic committee of six members is to bfe 
appointed to review Bills of importance to both States, and also to prepare 
Bills aiming? at co-operation between the two Spates. After December 31, 
1940, the Danish Parliament and the Icelandic Legislature may demand 
negotiations to be opened concerning the revision of the Union Act. 

Denmark has informed the Powers that, in conformity with the Union Act, 
she recognises Iceland as a sovereign State. 

The present constitution of Iceland is embodied in the Charter of May 18, 
1920. By the terms of this Charter the executive power belongs to the King, 
and is exercised by him through responsible ministers, while the legislative 
power rests conjointly with the King and the Parliament, which is called 
Alihitig. The Althing is composed of 42 members, of whom 30 arc 
elected for the term of 4 years by universal suffrage in constituencies, each 
electing one or two representatives by simple majority, except the capital, 
where 4 members are elected by Proportional Representation. The 
remaining 6 members are elected for the term of 8 years by Proportional 
Representation for the whole country. The franchise is enjoyed by all 
Icelandic citizens (men and women) of good reputation (unless they are 
indebted for poor-relief) who are over 25 years of age and have resided in 
the country during the previous 5 years. All voters are eligible as candidates, 
save only the superior judges. • 

The Althing is divided into two Houses, the U pper House and the Lower 
House. The former is composed of 14 members, viz. the 6 members elected by 
Proportional Representation for the whole country, together with 8 members 
elected by the whole Althing in common sitting out of the members elected 
by universal suffrage. The remaining 28 members form the Lower House. 
The members of the Althing receive payments for their services besides 
travelling expenses ; members residing in the capital are allowed 8 krdnur 
(8». llii,; per day, and members residing outside the capital 10 krdnur 
(11s. Id.) per day. This payment has temporarily been raised by 94 per 
cent. 

The Althing must meet on February 15 in every year, unless it is 
convoked by the King at an earlier date. The Budget Bills must first 
be laid by the Government before the Lower House, but all other Bills 
can be introduced in either of the Houses. If the Houses do not agree they 
assemble in a common sitting, and the final decision is given by a majority 
of two-thirds of the voters, with the exception of Budget Bills, where a simple 
majority is sufficient. The ministers have free access to both Houses, but 
can only vote in the House of which they are members. 

The executive power is exercised under the King by a ministry divided 
into 3 departments. The ministry, appointed March 15, 1922, is as 
follows : — 

President of the Council and Minister of Justice and of Ecclesiastical 
Affairs — Siggurdur Eggerz, 

Minister of Trade and Communications — Klemens Jonssov. 

Minister of Finance — Magnus Jonsson. 

The ministers are responsible for tljeir acts. They can be impeached by 
the Althingi, and in that case their cause will be decided by the LandsdOmur^ 
a special tribunal, which can only try parliamentary impeachments. 

For administrative purposes Iceland is divided into 16 provinces (syslur), 
each governed by a chief executive functionary {syelumadur). Each 
province forms one or two municipal districts with a council superintending 
the rural municipalities (about 200). There are also 7 urban municipalities with 
a town council, independent of the provinces, and forming by themselves 

3 H 
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administrative districts co-ordinate with the provinces. The municipal 
councils are elected direct by universal suffrage (men and women over 
25 years of a^e), in urban nmnicipalities by Proportional Representation, but 
in rural municipalities by simple majority. 


Area and Population. — The following table gives the area and 
population of Iceland in 1920 (preliminary figures) : — 


Divisions. 

1 Area, 

1 English sq. m. 

1 Population, 

! 1920. 

Population, 

1920, 

Per sq. m.' 

The South-West 

4,125 

1 34,480 

8*4 

The Western peninsula . 

3,658 

i 13,384 

3-7 

The North .... 

13,695 

' 23,145 

1-7 

The East .... 

5,954 

9,991 

1‘7 

The South .... 

12,277 

i 13,690 

11 

Total 

89,709 

i 94,690 

2-4 


The growth of the population has been as follows : — 


ii 


Increase { 



Increase 

Tear. 

Population. 

per cent. i 

annually. i 

Year. 

Population. 

per cent 
annually. 

1880 

72,445 


1910 

85,183 

1 0 91 

1890 

70,927 

, 0*21 : 

1920 

94,690 

1 1-07 

1 


In 1910 there were 41,105 males and 44,078 females. The conjugal 
condition was as follows ; — 


Unmarried . 

Married. 

i Widowed. 

1 

Divorced. 

Males . 

. 1 27,444 

. I 28,309 

11,921 

1 1,528 

212 

Females 

11,859 

1 3,088 

1 

222 


In 1910, 57,719 were domiciled in rural districts, and 27,464 in towns 
and villages (of over 300 inhabitants). The population is almost entirely 
Icelandic. In 1910 the foreign-born population numbered only 706, or 0’6 
per cent, of the whole ; 360 were born in Denmark, 194 in Norway, and 152 
in other countries. 

According to occupation the population of Iceland in 1910 was classified 


2,602 
43,411 
15,800 
6,031 
3,940 

Da/ labourer! and domestic ser- 

vanU • . . . 10,103 

The capital of Iceland, Reykjavik, had in 1920 a population of 17,976 ; 
other towns are Akureyri, 2,700, Vestmannaeyjar, 2,519, Hafnarfjordur, 
2,310, isafjordur, 2,175, Siglufjbrdur, 1,112, Seydisfjbrdur, 866. 


Pensioners and capitalists . 902 

Relisved by public assistance . 1,060 

Profession not stated . . 644 


ToUl . 86,183 


as follows 

Immaterial production . 
Agriculture . 

Fishing 

Industry 

Commerce and transport 
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The following table gives the total number of births, deaths, and 
marriages, with the surplus of biiths over deaths, for three years : — , 


Years. 

Marriages. 

Total living 

1 Births. 

Stillborn. | 

! 

- 

Deaths. 

1 

Surplus of Births 
over Deaths. 

)917 1 

647 

1 2,420 

65 i 

1,087 

uni 

1918 

601 

1 2,719 

! 76 

1,478 


1919 1 

1 

6‘23 

2,300 : 

i 1 

02 

1,174 

■■1 


Of the births in 1919, 112 per cent, were illegitimate (141 per cent, in 
1918). 

Emigrants, chiefly to Canada, 215 in 1912, 294 in 1913, 141 in 1914, and 
7 in 1916. 

Religion. — The national Church, and the only one endowed by the 
State, is Evangelical Lutheran. But there is complete religious liberty, and 
no civil disabilities are attached to those not of the national religion. The 
affairs of the national Church are under the superintendence of one bishop. 
At the census of 1910 only 288 were returned as Dissenters. 

Instruction, — There is a University in Reykjavik, comprising 4 
faculties (Theology, Medicine, Jurisprudence, and Philosophy). There js one 
grammar school, 3 public high schools, besides 2 ladies’ schools, a school for 
elementary-school teachers, 2 schools of agriculture, a school of navigation, a 
commercial high school, and several other special schools. The elementary 
instruction is compulsory for a period of 5 years, the school age being from 
10 to 14 years. Before the age of 10 the children are usually privately 
educated, at any rate in the country. In 1916-17 there were 465 elementary 
schools, with 353 teachers and 6,920 pupils. There are also several 
continuation schools for young people. 

Pauperism and Old-Age Pensions,— Ordinary poor-relief is regulated 
by the law of November 10, 1905. Each communitv constitutes a poor 
district. In 1910 the number of paupers relieved was 2,149. The 
expenditure amounted to 7,5001. 

There is in every community one Old-Age Pension Fund, to which all 
men and women from 18 to 60 years of age, to whom pensions are not other- 
wise secured, are bound to contribute, unless they are considered too poor to 
do so. In addition the funds receive a subvention from the State. Grants 
are made to infirm poor persons over 60 years of age who for the preceding 
6 years have not received poor-relief. In 1915 there were granted subvention 
from the funds to an amount of 2, 500L , and at the end of that year the total 
property of the funds amounted to 18,000L 

Justice and Crime.— The lower courts of justice in Iceland are those 
of the provincial magistrates (3t/$lumenn) and town judges (hoejarfdgetar). 
From these there is an appeal to the Supremo Court {hcestirjeUur) in 
Reykjavik, which has 5 judges. In 1918, 24 persons Avere convicted of crimes. 


Finance. — Revenue and expendftjure for 6 years : — 


Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure j| 

1 Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1 ^ 

181,656 

813,500 

133,88$ 

^ 1 

178,611 1 

769,888 V 

160,010 1 

1919 . 

1920 . 

19211 . 

£ 

904,510 

916,300 

285,369 

£ 

919,286 

887,21* 

262.071 


1 Estimates. 
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Budget estimates for the year 1922 : — 


* Uevenuo 

Hirdnur 

Expenditure 

Krbnur 

Taxes .... 

1,780,000 

Interest on State debt 

700,522 

Customs .... 

3,510,000 

Reduction of debt 

828,949 

Post and telegraphs 

l,3o0,000 

The civil list of the 

60,000 

Monopoly of tobacco 

150,000 

King 

Balance ot domain rev- 


Althingi and the cen. 

533,400 

enuc 

40,050 

tral administration . 

Interest on State assets. 

87,000 

Foreign Affairs . 

48,000 ^ 

Other revenues 

512,700 

Justice, police, etc. . 

734,420 

Sanitary affairs . 

825,902 



Communications . 

2,604,650 



Ecclesiastical affairs 

1,672,718 



and instruction 



Science, literature, and 




art . 

280,970 



Trade, etc. 

745,790 



Pensions 

1 230,411 



Other expenditure 

I 204,000 

Total revenue . 

i 7,397,4.50 1 

1 (406,3571.) 1 

Total expenditure . 

i 

0,369,822 

(515,9691.) 


The State possesses a comparatively large reserve fund invested in different 
loan^ On December 31, 1920, it amounted to 1,785,000 kronur (about 
98,300Z.) 

The public debt of Iceland has been incurred partly by the establishment 
of telegraph lines and other important public works, partly by increasing 
the means of the National B^nk, but mainly owing to the extraordinary ex- 
penses caused by the European War (buying of ships and providing of 
commodities). The public debt was on December 31, 1920, 14,717,690 krdnur 
(810,430Z.). It is in a great measure a foreign debt, due to Danish creditors. 
The foreign debt amounted to 8,957,623 kronur, and the internal debt 
6,769,967 kronur. 

Defence, — Iceland possesses neither an army nor a navy, nor any fortifi- 
cations, and according to the Act of Union of 1918 its permanent neutrality 
is established. 

Production* — Of the total area of Iceland, about six-sevenths is unpro- 
ductive, but only almut one-quarter per cent, is under cultivation, which is 
confined to hay, potatoes, and turnips. In 1920 the total hay crop from 
cultivated and uncultivated laud was about 2,600,000 cwt., the crop of potatoes 

65.000 cwt, and of turnips 22,000 cwt In the spring of 1920 the live stock 
was as follows -.—Horses 50,600, head of cattle 23,500, sheep 579,000, goats 
2,000. 

The total value of the fisheries in 1918 was estimated at 22,600,000 
krdnur (about 1,245, OOOt), whereof the cod fishery was valued at 20,700,000 
krdnur, the herring fishery at 1,720,000 krdnur, and the shark fishei^y at 

180.000 krdnur. 


Commerce* — Total value of imports and exports for 6 years : — 



1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Importa . 

Exports ^ 

£ 

997,321 

1,147,052 

£ 

1,446,039 

2,182,442 

£ 

2,157,689 

2,208,652 

£ 

2,398,475 

1,636,800 

* £ 

2,269,235 

2^088,050 
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The value of the leading imports and exports for 1918 was as follows 
(kr, 18-16=1Z.):— 


i 

! 

Imports. 

Exports. 

i 

Kr6nur. 

Krduur. 

Animals living and animal food . . . i 

938,915 

29,029,620 

Cereals . . . . • . 

7,119,636 

— 

Colonial produce ...... 

3,132,164 

— 

Textile materials ...... 

29,755 

8,480,480 

Yarn, rope, etc. ...... 

704.772 

8,500 

Textile manufactures 

5,222,595 

— 

Skins, hair, etc. ...... 

215,388 

3,230,474 

Oils, tallow, etc. ...... 

2,585,104 

1,208,256 

Timber and wooden goods . . . i 

2,055,266 

171 

Coal ........ 

5,636,012 

— 

Salt ........ 

4,982,537 

— 

Metals and hardware ..... 

1,920.888 

— 

Vessels, carriages, machinery, etc. 

2,033,545 

— 

Other articles . . . . . . j 

-^,456,094 

12,844 

Total . . . 1 

41,027,701 

36,920,200 

1 

(2.259,235t ) 

(2,033,050/.) 


The following table shows the value of •the trade with the different 
countries in 1918 ♦ 


Denmark .... 

Great Britain .... 
Norway , , . . . 

Sweden 

Germany .... 

Netherlands .... 
France .... 
Spain ..... 

1 taly ..... 
United States .... 
Other countries 

Total 


Imports from : 1918. 

Exports to : 1918. 

Kronur. 

KrOnur, 

10#899,007 

818,851 

11,724,860 

17,852,052 

207,367 

4,306,7^7 

1,186,118 

70 

460 

133 

74,051 

10 

25,867 

843,686 

3,124, 7^8 

6,868,710 

11,713 

683,597 

13,678,589 

5,547,674 

96,891 

8,720 

41,027.701 

86.920,200 


The following table shows the chief articles of import and domestic 
export of the United Kingdom from and to Iceland (Board of Trade Returns) 
for 2 years : — 


Imports into U.K. 

1919 

1920 

Exports to Iceland 

1919 

1920 


£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

Fish .... 

489,948 

397,381 

Coal .... 

64,485 

87,937 

Oil .... 

f 23,175 

50.978 

Cotton manufactures 

74,889 

' 68,694 

Wool .... 

13,277 

1,468 

Grain and flour 

269 

32,736 


Total trade (Board of Trade Returns) between Iceland and the United 
Kingdom for 5 years : — 


• — 

1917 

1918 

1 1919 

1020 

1 1921 

Imports from Iceland to 

£ 

£ 


£ 

£ ' 

U.K ... 

Exports to Iceland from 

595,923 

869,872 

634,215 

518,816 

273,102 

U.K . . . 

259,32.3 

813,700 

493,206 

1,022,808 

326,187 
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Shipping and Navigation. — The mercantile marine of Iceland (above 
60 net tons) was, in 1920, 3Q steam vessels of 6,992 net tons, 8 motor vessels 
of 911 net tons, and 5 sailing vessels of 621 net tons ; total, 49 vessels of 
8,424 net tons. 

In 1917, 178 vessels of 61,432 tons cargo entered the Icelandic ports 
from foreign countries. 


Internal Communications* — There are no railways in Iceland. At the 
end of 1917 there were completed about 320 miles of carriage roads outside 
the towns. 

There are 240 post offices. 

The length of the telegraph and telephone lines at the end of 1920 was 
1,512 miles. The wires had a length of 4,520 miles. There were 160 tele- 
graph and telephone offices. Number of dispatches sent in the year 1917 
was 193,850, of which 105,379 were internal. Number of telephone conver- 
sations was 311,582. The total receipts amounted to 1,098,437 kronur, and 
the total expenditure to 915,195 kr6nur, leaving a surplus of 183,242 kronur. 


Honey and Credit. — There are two banks in Iceland, LandshanJein 
(The National Bank), which belongs entirely to the State, and Islands hanki 
(Bank of Iceland), a private joint-stock bank, which has the privilege of issuing 
notes beyond a fixed amount of State notes which the National Bank has in 
circulation. On December 31, 1920, the accounts of the National Bank 
balanced at 33,004,543 kroner. The liabilities included 750,000 kronur note 
issue and 3,143,416 krdnnr reserve fund. A special department for loans on 
mortgage is connected with the National Bank. The accounts of the Bank 
of Iceland balanced 62,343,867 kronur at the end of 1920. The assets in- 
cluded 4,094,376 krouur in bullion and specie. The liabilities included 
8,58^,180 kronurnote issue, 4,500,000 kronur of capital, and 3,792,587 kronur 
reserve fund. 

At the end of 1916 there were 44 savings banks with 14,667 depositors, 
and deposits amounting to 3,499,000 kronur, or about 239 kronur to each 
account. 


Money. Weights and Measures.— According to the Act of Union 
of 1918, Iceland uses the coinage of Denmark. The Icelandic name of the 
monetary unit is krtna, pi. kr6nur. 

The metric system of weights and measures is obligatory. 


Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of Iceland in Great Britain. 

According to the Act of Union of .1918, Iceland is represented by the 
Diplomatic Representatives of Denmarjt. 

2. Of Great Britain in Iceland. 

Consxd at Iteykjavih — Asgier Sigurdsson. 

There are also consular representatives at Akuroyri, Seydisfjordur, and 
V estmannaoyjar. 
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.Statistical and other Books of Reference couoemiag Iceland. 

1. Official PuBLicATfoNS. 


Dansk.lslandsk Porbundslov. Copenhagen, 1918. 

Hagskfralur fslands. Statistique de Tlslande. Reykjavik. Annual. 
HagtiOindi (Statistical Journal). Reykjavik, 

Manntal 4 Islandl 1. des 1910. Recensement de I’Islaude le ler d6c. 1910. 
1913. 


Reykjavik 


Skfrsla urn stOrf landssitnans. Statistique des tclcgraphes et telephones d’Islande. 
.innual. Reykjavik. 

Starfskrd tsland.s (Office-list of Iceland) Reykjavik. 


2. Non-Official Publications. 

Arndrtion (Elmr), f. slen.sk pjoUfielagsfroeOi Reykjavik, 1915, 

Baumgartner (A.), Island und die Fiiroer. 3rd Ed. Freiburgam Breisgaii, 1902. 
Bisiker (William), Across Iceland. London, 1920. 

Coles (John), Summer Travelling in Iceland. London, 1882. 

Collingvtood (W. G.) and Stefdnsuon (J6n), A Pilgrimage to the Saga Steads of Iceland. 
U1 version, 1899. 

Cook (T.), Guide to Norway and Denmark, with Iceland and Spitzbergen. 6th 
Edition. London, 1007. 

Bufferin (Lord), Letters from High Latitudes. 11th Edition. London, 1903. 
Qudmunditon (V.), Island am Beginn des XX. Jahrhunderts (Transl. from Danish). 
Kattowitz, 1904. ^ 

Herrmann (P.), Island in Vergangenheib und Gegenwart. 2 vols. Leipzig, 1902.— 
Island. Das Land nnd das Volk. Leipzig ii. Berbn, 1914. 

Hermanneton (Halld(')r) The Periodical Literature of Iceland down to the Year 1874. 
New York, 1919. 

Kaalund (Kr.), Bldrag til en Historisk-Topograflsk Beskrivels^ af Island. I-II. 
Rdbenhavn, 1877-82. # 

Kahle (B.), Eln Sommer auf Island. Berlin, 1900. 

Kornerup (Th.), Islande. Monuments de I’Antiquite. Nature. Tourists* Routes. 
Publication for the Paris Exhibition). Copenhagen, 1900. 

Leith (Disney), Iceland. London, 1903. 

Maurer (K ), Zur politischen Geschichte Islands. Leipzig, 1880. 

Murray’s Handbook for Denmark and Iceland. 0th Edition. London, 1904. 
Iio,^enrinffe (L. K.)and (E.), The BotOiny of Iceland. 2 vols. Copenhagen, 

1920. 

Bussel (W. S. C.), Iceland. Horseback Tours in Saga Land. Boston, 1914. 

Scott (D. H.), Sportsman’s and Tourist’s Guide to Iceland. 8th Edition. Leith, 1906. 
Stefdneton (Jon), Denmark and Sweden, with Iceland and Finland (Story of Nations). 
London, 1916. 

Sfe/dnMon (Stefan), Iceland. A Handbook. Reykjavik, 1911. 

Thoroddsen (Th.), An Account of the Physical Geography of Iceland, with special 
reference to the Plant Life. Copenhagen and London, 1914.— Island. Qrundriss der 
Geographic und Geologie. Gotha, 1906 — Losing Islands. 1-lU. Kaupmannahbfn, 1908-19. 


ECUADOR. 

(Republica del Ecuador.) 

Constitution and Government. 

The Republic of Ecuador, which is .situated in the north-west of South 
America, approximately between latitude. 1°40' north and 6° south, and 
between 69°20' east longitude and 90"^ west, was constituted May 11, 1830, 
in consequence of a civil war which separated the members of the original 
Republic of Colombia, founded by Simon Bolivar, by uniting the Presidency 
of Quito to the Vice-Royalty of New Grenada, and the Captaincy-General 
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of Venezuela, wlien they threw off the Spanish yoke. Under the present 
Constitution, promulgated ^December 28, 1906, the executive is vested in a 
President, elected for the* term of four years, while the legislative power is 
given to a Congress of two Houses ; the first consisting of thirty-two senators, 
two for each province (chosen for four years), and the second of 48 deputies, 
on the basis of one deputy for every 30,000 inhabitants, chosen for two 
years ; both elected by adults who can read and write. The Confess meets 
on the 10th of Ai^st of every year at Quito, the capital, without being 
summoned by the Government. The election of the President takes place in 
a direct manner by the people. Under the present constitution there is no 
election for Vice-President. In case of death, or other cause of vacancy in 
the office of President, he is replaced (1) by the President of the Senate of 
the Last, Congress, and (2) if he should also fail, by the President of the 
Chamber of Deputies. 

Freaident of the Reptihlie, — Dr. Jose Luis Tamayo (September 1, 1920, to 
August 31, 1924). 

The President, who receives a salary of 24,000 sucres a year, theoretically 
exercises his functions through a Cabinet of five ministers (Interior, Foreign 
Affairs, Public Instruction, Finance, and War) who, together with himself, 
may be impeached by Congress. Each minister receives a salary of 9,600 
sucrfis a year. The President has the power of veto, but if Congress insist 
on a vetoed bill becoming law, he has no alternative but to give his assent 
to it. Ho may summon an Extraordinary Congress for a specified purpose, 
but he cannot dissolve the Chambers or shorten their sittings. 

The Council of State is formed by the President of the Supreme Court 
of Justice, who presides over it ; the President of the Court of Accounts ; the 
five Secretaries of State who can report but not vote ; two Senators ; two 
Deputies ; and three citizens elected annually by Congress and who, in 
order lo be eligible, must have the qualifications necessary for being a Senator. 

By the terms of the Constitution privileges of rank and race are not 
allowed to exist within the Republic. Until October 20, 1918, most of the 
Indians wore virtually in bondage and peonage and debt servitude existed 
in its worst forms on the landed estates. But by a Legislative decree of 
that date peonage was abolished. By an edict of 1896 the Indians are 
exempted from paying tribute, and are admitted to citizenship. 

The Provinces are administered by Governors, appointed by the Govern- 
ment ; their subdivisions, or cantons, by political chiefs ; and the parishes by 
political lieutenants. The Galapagos Archipelago is under the adminis- 
tration of a Territorial Chief, whose functions are the same as those of a 
Provincial Governor. 


Area and Population. 

The area of Ecuador is given variously as being between 116,000 and 
276,000 square miles, but since the frontiers have not been settled, no 
definite figure is possible. Ecuador is said to have more boundaries than 
any other country, and there are maps ef the Republic showing six different 
frontiers according to six different opinions. The country is divided into 
17 provinces and one territory— the Archipelago of Galapagos— officially 
called “ Colon," situated in the Pacific Ocean about 600 miles to the west 
of Ecuador. The bulk of the population is Indian; inhabitants of pure 
European blood are few ; those of mixed blood are estimated at about 
400,000. Included in the above statement are the Galapagos or Tortoise 
Islands, with an area of 2,400 square miles, and a population of about 400. 
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Ecuador still has a boundary dispute with Peru. That with Colombia 
was settled by Treaty in 1917. ^ . 

The population of the Kepublic (1903) was distributed as follows among 
the provinces (capitals in brackets) : — 


Provineei 

PopuUtioQ 

Provinces 

Popnlaiion 

Azuay (Cuenca) 

132,400 

Loja (Loja) . 

66,000 

Bolivar (Guaranda) 

43,000 

Manabi (Puerto viejo) . 

64,100 

Cahar (Azogues) 

64,000 

Napo-Pastaza * \ 

80,000 

Carchi (Tulcan) 

36,000 

Santiago-Zamora * J 

Chimborazo (Riobamba) 

122,000 

Oro (Machala) 

32,600 

Esmeraldas (Esmeraldas) 

14,600 

Picbincha (Quito) 

205,000 

Colon ^ (San Cristobal) . 

400 

Los Rios (Babahoyo) . 

32,800 

Guayas (Guayaquil) 
Imbabura (Ibarra) . 

150.000 

68.000 

Tungurahua (Ambato) . 

103,000 

Leon (Latacunga) . 

109,600 

Total . 

1,328,690 


1 GAlapasos IsUnrlf, Dot a province, but a territory. 

2 Formed out of the former territory of Oriente, by legislative decree of Novelnber 
25 , 1920 . 


Estimated population 1915 : 2,000,000. 

The chief towns are the capital, Quito (70,000), Guayaquil (98,851 in 
1919), Cuenca (30,000), Riobamba (12,000), Ar^ato, Loja, and Latacunga 
(each about 10,000), Bahia (5,000), Esmeraldas (4,000). 

In 1917 there were 74,386 births, 10,016 marriages and 41,531 deaths. 
Increase of births over deaths, 32,855. 


Religion and Instruction. 

According to the Constitution the State recognises no religion, but 
grants freedom of worship to all. The Catholic Church has one archbishop 
(Quito) and six suffragan bishops. Its income, in substitution for tithes, 
is annually provided for in the estimates. All members of the Episcopate 
are required to be Ecuadorian citizens. Civil marriages are obligatory in 
accordance with regulations prescribed by law of December, 1902. 

Public instruction was organised in 1897 and improved in 1912. 
Primary education is gratuitous and obligatory. Higher education is carried on 
in the Central University at Quito (founded in the eighteenth century by the 
Dominicans), which has the faculties of medicine, pharmacy, science, 
and law ; at the Guayas University, in Guayaquil, and ah the Azuay 
University, in Cuenca. The two latter have faculties of medicine, 
pharmacy, and jurisprudence. Total number of students (1919-20), 744. 
There is also a law college at Loja. During the school-year 1920-21 there 
were 1,716 schools in operation in the'Republic, 1,395 of which were Govern- 
ment schools', 182 municipal, and 139 private schools. The total attendance 
at these Schools in 1920-21 was 103,344. The Government schools had an 
attendance of 76,110. The attendance in the municipal schools was 184^3* 
The attendance in the private schools was 15,091. These schools employed 
2,438 teachers. Total expenditure on elementary education^ 1920, 200, 401 A; 
on secondary education, 90,817/.; and for the universities, 72,436/.; making 
a total of 813,707/. 
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Justice and Crime. 

" The appellate courts a »2 the Supreme Court in Quito, which is the highest 
tribunal and consists of 6 justices elected by Congress for a term of 6 years. 
The eight superior courts are located at Quito, Guayaquil, Cuenca, Riobamba, 
Ibarra, Ambato, Loja and Portoviejo. The first two are composed of 6 judges, 
the remainder of 3 judges each, all elected by Congress for 6 years. The 
Court of Accounts is empowered to audit and investigate all public accounts. 
In the Republics there are 869 parochial justices. 

Finance. 

Of the total revenue about 70 per cent, is derived from customs duties ; 15 
per cent, from taxes on cocoa, real estate, white rum, and tobacco ; 6 percent, 
from salt and the remainder mostly from excise, rents of State property, 
and the postal department. The revenue and expenditure for recent years 
are given as follows in sterling (1 sucre = 24cs?.), but the figures are not to be 
taken as representing the exact state of affairs : — 


— 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 1 

1921 1 

Revenue 

Expenditure . . j 

i3 

1,882,806 

1,796,496 

£ 

1,401,544 i 
1,588,771 

1,549,727 
1,850,526 1 

! 

1,765.380 
2,035,685 ! 

£ 

2,028,570 

2,028,570 


1 Estimates. 


On December 31, 1920, the foreign debt amounted to 3,683,470Z. and the 
internal debt to 2,564,734/!', making a total of 6,148,204/. 

Defence. 

The Ecuadorian regular army has an establishment of 657 ofllcers and 4, 408 
men. This force is composed of 3 regiments of artillery, 10 battalions of 
infantry, 3 squadrons of cavalry, and 2 battalions of sappers, wliich form the 
active army. Military service was made compulsory on May 24, 1921. The 
regular infantry have the Mauser rifle; the artillery have Vickers Maxim, 
old-fashioned Krupps and now Ehrards. The country is divided into 6 
military districts. • A military school is established at Quito. 

The Navy consists of three vessels : The Lihertador Bolivar ^ a torpedo 
gunboat ; the Cotopaxi^ an old destroyer ; and the Tarqui. 

Production and Industry. 

Ecuador is divided into two agricultural zones : the coast regions and 
the 'lower river valleys, where tropical farming is carried on ; and the hill 
country, the foothills, and the high mountain valleys, adapted to grazing, 
dairying, and the production of hay, grain, and the fruits and vegetables to 
temperate climes. The staple produce of Ecuador is cocoa. The production 
of cocoa beans was in 1915, 769,750 cwts. ; in 1916, 1,079,250 cwts. ; in 1917, 
68,359 cwts. ; in 1918, 37,607 cwts., and in 1919, 22,474 cwts. The 
largest cocoa estate in the country has been taken over by an English 
company. Coffee is also grown ; the exports in 1919 were 8,729,451 lbs. 
Rubber plantations have been formed in the Balzar and Tenguel districts 
and in Manabl and Esmeraldas, with more than a million trees. The 
rubber exports in 1919 amounted to 886,373 lbs. But rubber is rapidly 
declining on account of the destructive methods employed in its 
collection. Other products are tagua (ivory nuts), tobacco, the annual yield 
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of which is about 3,000 lbs ; and sugar. Mangrove bark (for tanning), 
alligator skins, and kapok (silk cotton tree fibre, Bomhax cciba) are exported 
in small quantities. • 

Ecuador is auriferous. At Pillzhum in Caiiar rich silver ore is found, 
but is not now worked. Petroleum is found ; the oil-fields of Santa Elena 
are being worked by two British Companies. The country is known to be 
also rich in copper, iron, lead and coal ; and sulphur exists in great quantities 
in the Chimborazo district and in the Galapagos Islands. 

Excepting the inter- Andean plateau and a few arid spots on the Pacific 
coast, Ecuador is a vast forest. Roughly estimated, 10,000 square miles on 
the Pacific slope extending from the sea to an altitude of 6,000 feet on the 
Andes, and the Amazon Basin below the same level containing 80,000 square 
miles, nearly all virgin forest, are rich in dyewoods, cinchona trees, and 
other valuable timber. 

Panama hats are made almost exclusively in Ecuador, the principal 
centres being Monticristi, Jipijapa and Cuenca. The Government of Ecuaaor 
attempted to monopolise the hat business for its own people by placing a 
heavy export duty on “ paja toquilla,” but large quantities of the material 
still go to Peru ; and Payta, Peru, where little “ toquilla ** is grown, is a 
strong competitor of Ecuador in the manufacture of Panama hats. There 
are flour mills, 13 sugar works, breweries, and chocolate factories. 


Commerce. 


The value of imports and exports for five years is given as follows in 
sterling (10 sue 6a = £1) : — # 



1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Imports . 
Exports . 

£ 

1,919,788 

8,615,163 

£ 

2,094,001 

3,855,794 

£ 

1,669,003 

2,749,946 

I ^ 

1 2,400,769 

4,322,055 

£ 

4,809,432 

5,628,379 


In 1920 the chief exports were cocoa, 3,657,3401 ; tagua, or ivory nuts, 
587,864?.; hats, 77,465?.; coffee, 91,691?.; hides, 56,186?.; rubber, 15,457?. 
The chief imports in 1919 were woven goods, 582,223?. ; foodstuffs, 438,339?.; 
machinery, 220,207?. ; clothing, 61,923?. Of the imports in 1919, the value 
of 1,681,277?. was from the United States; 378,126?. from Great Britain ; 
66,776?. from Peru ; 63,914?. from France. 

The chief articles of import from Ecuador into Great Britain (according 
to Board of Trade returns) in 1920 consisted of cocoa of the value of 
1,213,098?. ; hides, 40,339?. ; straw hats, 171,367?. The chief exports of 
British produce to Ecuador in 1920 were cotton goods, tq the value 
of 690,360?. ; woollens, 156,940?. ; iron, wrought and unwrought, 47,816?. 

Total trade between Ecuador and the United Kingdom for five years 
(according to Board of Trade returns) : — 


- 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Imports from Ecuador into U.E. . 
Exports to Ecuador from U.K. . 

£ 

204,507 

595,862 

£ 

142,240 

372,671 

£ 

1,280.780 

376,603 

I 1,666,882 
1,349,442 

£ 

171.800 

627,862 
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Shipping and Internal Gommnnications. 

* In 1920 there entered at Guayaquil 241 steam vessels of 451,753 tons 
(84 vessels of 130,599 tons British), and cleared 242 vessels of 479,112 tons 
(83 vessels of 129,948 tons British). Guayaquil is visited by the steamers 
of three European lines passing through Idagelkn’s Straits, as well as by 
steamers plying only on the Pacific coast. 

The roads of the country are mostly bridle-roads only, and often impass- 
able for half the year. The one highway is from Quito towards Guayaquil, 
for a distance of 115 miles, but the work of thus connecting the capital and 
the port has long been discontinued. In 1917 it was decided to construct a 
road of 20 miles from Guayaquil to Pasquales on the Daule river. There is 
river communication throughout the principal agricultural districts on 
the low grounds to the west of the Cordillera by the rivers Guay as, Daule, 
and Yinces (navigable for 200 miles by river steamers in the rainy season), 
and other small affluents thereof. Navigation of these inland waters is carried 
on by about 17 American and Ecuadorian-built side-wheel and screw steamers, 
20 steam yachts or tow-ferry boats, many small steam launches, and a large 
deet of gasoline launches, canoes, and other small craft. 

A railway is open from Duran (opposite Guayaquil) to Quito (280 miles). 
The total length of Ecuadorean railways actually in operation (1921) is 413 
mjles. The journey from Guayaquil to Quito takes two days, with a stop at 
Riubamba, where the passengers spend the night; 12 hours trip first day 
and 9 hours second day. Railways for the development of local trade have 
been undertaken by several local authorities. 

The total length of telegraph line (1915) is about 4,360 miles, Quito 
being connected with G^jiayaquil and the coast, with the Republics of 
Colombia and Peru, and by cable with the rest of the world. There are 204 
telegraph stations through which 400,000 messages were sent. In 1915 
there were 2,926 telephone instruments in Ecuador (2,250 in Guayaquil) and 
2,815 miles of wire. Wireless telegraphy has been installed. At present 
there are only in operation three stations : one in Quito, one in Guayaquil, 
and cne in Esmeraldas. Further stations are projected at Manabi, Tulcdn, 
Cuenca, Loja, San Cristobal (Galapagos Islands), and Oriental Region. 

On January 1st, 1921, there were 225 post offices in the country. 

Banking and Credit. 

Ecuador having no mint, the coin of the country is minted in England, 
he United States, and Peru. 

There is no national money in Ecuador, the circulating medium being 
issued wholly by the hanks. Five banks are authorised to issue notes for 
circulation, viz. the Banco del Ecuador, capital 300,000/., the Banco 
Comercial y Agricola, capital 400,000/., Banco del Azuay, capital 100,000/., 
the Banco del Pichincha, capital 250.000/., and the Compafiia de Credito 
Agricola e Industrial, capital 100,000/. On December 81, 1920, there were 
in circulation in Ecuador bank-notes of the value of 1,650,590/. The 
following are the reserve funds of gold and silver .specie held by the banks ; 
gold coin, 902,742/. ; silver coin, 86,918/., and funds abroad, 481,826/., 
makincr a total of 1,471,486/. Excess of note circulation over specie is 
179,104?. 

Money, Weights and Measures. 

A law passed in 1898 provided for a gold standard, which was established 
on June 4, 1900. The new coinage consists of: the gold condor of 10 sucres 
weighing 8T36 grams, and containing 7*8224 grams of fine gold (equivalent 
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to the English sovereign), the silver and its sub-divisions, and nickel and 
copper pieces. The sucre, so called from the likeness of Marshal Sucre (a formed 
President) imprinted on the coin, is legal tendePonly up to 10 sucres. In 
1917 subsidiary nickel coins of 6 and 10 centavos were issued. 

By a law of December 6, 1866, the French metrical system of weights and 
measures was made the legal standard of the Republic ; jbut is not adopted by 
commerce. The quintal is equivalent to about 101 pounds. 

The meridian of Quito has been adopted as the official time. 

Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of Ecuador in Great Britain. 

Minister. —Don Enrique Dome y de Alsda. (Resides in Paris.) Appointed 
1916. 

Attache in Paris. — Jose de Icaza. 

Attache in London. — Lisimaco Guzmann Aspiazu. 

ConsuUQeneral. — Pedro Miller Gutierrez (London). 

2. Of Great Britain in Ecuador. 

Envoy ExtraordiTiary and Minuter Plenipotentiary.'-^ k. C. Grant DulF, 
appointed August 1, 1920 (who is also Minister at Lima, Peru, where he 
resides). t 

Charg6 d^ Affaires and GonsuPGeneral in Quito, — R. C. Michell. , 

Vice-Consul in Quito . — H. L. Williams. 

Commercial Secretary . — F. W. Manners (resides in Lima). 

Consul at Guayiaquil . — W. C. Graham. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference. concerning Ecuador. 

1. OFrioiAi. Publications. 

Geo<;rafla y Geologia del Ecuador, publicado por drdon del Supremo Gobierno de la 
Repiiblica, por Dr. Teodoro Wolf. Leipzic, 1898. 

Foreign Office Reports, Annual Series, and Miscellaneous Series. London. 

Annual Statement of the Trade of the United Kingdom with Foreign Countries and 
British Possessions. Imp. London. 

Monthly Bulletins of the Bureau of the American Republics. Washington. 

Codigo Militar. Quito, 1908. 

Anuario de Legislacioii Ecuatoriana. Quito. Annual. 

2. Non-Officiai. Publications. 

Altedo y Herrera (Dionoslo), Descripcidn geogrdflea de la Real Audiencia de Quito, qne 
escribid Don Dionislo de Alsedo y Herrera. Issued by the Hispanic Society of America. 
Madrid, 1915. 

Caamano (A. F.), Descubrimiento histdrico relativo a la independencia de Quito. 
Quito, 1909. 

Cevalloty Compendiodel resumen delahistoria del Ecuador. Guayaquil, 1885 — ResUmen 
de la historia del Ecuador. Guayaquil, 1886.— Geografla del Ecuador. Lima, 1888. 

Corporation of Foreign Bondholders. Annual Report. London. 

K1 Ecuador (Guia Comercial Agricola e Industrial de la Republica). Quito. Annual. 

Snoeh (C. R.), Ecuador. London. 1914. • 

Gonsdlea 8udrtz, Historia ecclesiastica del Ecuador. Quito, 1881. 

Hattaurek (F.), Four Years among Spanish Americans. 8rd edition. Cincinnati, 1881 

Herrera (Pj, Apuntes para la historia de Quito. Quito, 1874. 

Kean (A. H.) and Markham (Sir C. R.), Central and South America. Vol. 1. [In 
Stanford’s Compendium.] 2nd ed. London, 1009. 

Oviedo y Valdde^ Historia de las Indias. Madrid, 1885. 
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BSTHONIA. 

(Eesti Wabakiik.) 

Estlionia comprises the former Russjiiii Government of Estland, the 
northern part of Livland, the north-western portion of the Pskoff Govern- 
ment, and the Islands Saaremaa (Oesel), Hiiumaa (Dago), and Muhumaa in 
the Baltic Sea. 

After the Bolshevist coup Esthonia, on February 24, 1918, 

declared her independence, and was recognised in the same year as a de facto 
independent body by Great Britain (May 3), France (May 13), and Italy 
(May 29). The following year (1919) Esthonia was recognised by 

Japan, Sweden and Poland, and in 1920 de jure by Russia and Finland. 
On January 26, 1921, the Supreme Council accorded dc jure recognition to 
Esthonia. 

Constitution and Government— Pending the elaboration of a 
permanent constitution, Esthonia was governed according to a Provisional 
Constitution adopted by the Constituent Assembly on June 4, 1919. 
According to this the Supreme Power was vested in the Constituent Assembly, 
which was composed of 120 members. 

The Constitution of the Esthonian Republic was passed by the Con- 
stituent Assembly on June 15, 1920, and has been in force since December 
20, 1920. 

The power of the State is in the hands of the people. The sovereign 
power is assured to the people by means of the elections to the Legislative 
Assembly {Riigikoyu, State Assembly), the referendum, and the right of 
initiating legislation. 

The State Assembly is composed of 100 members, elected for three years 
on the basis of proportional representation, and by universal, direct, equal, 
and secret suffrage. The Assembly forms the Government, and accepts its 
resignation, promulgates the laws, passes the budget, decides the financial 
policy generall}^ ratifies treaties, the mobilisation decree, and state of 
siege, &c. 

The signatures of 25,000 citizens are necessary in demanding a 
referendum, proposing a new law, or amending the existing laws. The 
budget and measures affecting war, peace and foreign treaties cannot be 
submitted to a referendum. 

The executive power consists of the State Head {JRiigiwanemf State 
Elder), and ministers, who form the Government. The Government directs 
the foreign and home policy of the Republic, appoints oflBcials (except 
where special laws exist), and introduces legislation. It is chosen by the 
State Assembly, and is responsible to tnat body. The Government 
collectively and individually must possess the confidence of the Assembly, 
and must resign if a vote of no confidence is passed. The Government is 
the Commander- in- Chief of the Republican defence forces in peace time. 

The members of local organs of aelf-government are elected on a basis 
similar to that on which rests the elections to the State Assembly. If the 
law has not created special offices, the executive power of the Government is 
exercised through the local government institutions. 

All Esthonian citizens are equal in the eyes of the law. There is no 
death penalty. 

The national flag of Esthonia is blue, black and white in horizontal 
stripes. 
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The elections for the Esthonian Diet were held on November 28, 1920, 
and resulted in the return of the following parties : — Reformist Labour, 22 ; 
Agrarians, 21 ; Populists, 10 ; Christian Party, ? ; Social Democrats, 18*; 
Independent Socialists, 11 ; Bolshevists, 6 ; Balts, 4 ; Russian, 1 ; 
Economist Group, 1 ; making a total of 100. 

StdU Head (Eiigiwanem), — Kq^istantine Pacts. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs. — Ant. Piip.’ 

Minister of Trade and hidustry, — Karl Ipsherg. 

Minister of War. — Jaan Soots. 

Minister of Education. — Heinrich Bauer. 

Minister of the Interior. — Karl Einbund. 

Minister of Agriculture. — Bernard Rostfcld, 

Minister of Justice. — Jaak Rcichmann. 

Minister of Finance. — George Westcl. 

Minister of Labour. — Clir. Kaarna. 

Area and Population. — Esthonia comprises the former Russian pro- 
vince of Esthonia, the northern portion of the former Russian province of 
Livonia, the islands of Moon Sound, the Toropetskoii district of the Pskov 
Governirtent, and the Gdovskii district of the Petrograd Government. The 
boundary lino between Esthonia and Russia is (Jofined by the Peace Treaty 
of February 2, 1920. The boundaries between Esthonia and Latvia wpre 
settled on July 3, 1920. The extreme length is about 217 miles, and the 
breadth about 124 miles, the total area being about 23,160 square miles. 

The population of 1,760,000 is composed as to 93*46 per cent- of 
Esthonians, 1*28 per cent, of Germans (Balts), and 5*26 per cent, of Russians 
and other nationalities. # 

The Republic is divided into eleven districts, as follows (the capitals are 
given in brackets, and when two are given the second mentioned is the 
German name) : — Harju (Tallinu-Reval), Wiru (Rakwere-Wesenberg), Jarva 
(Paide-Weisenstein), Laane (Hapsal), Tartu (Tartu-Dorpat), AVoru (Woru), 
Wiljandi (Wiljandi-Fellin), Parnu (Parnu), Saaremaa-Oesel (Kiiresaare- 
Arensburg), Petseri (Petseri), and Walga (Walk). The capital, Tallinn 
(Reval), was founded in 1219 at the mouth of the Gulf of Finland, and in 
1917 had 160,000 inhabitants. The university town of Tartu (Dorpat) had 
60,000 inhabitants. The population of the port of Parnu, on the Gulf of 
Riga, was 23,000, and that of the manufacturing town of Narva 36,000. 

Religion and. Instruction. — There is no state religion in Esthonia. 
Five-sixths of the population are Lutherans, the rest Orthodox, Catholics, &c. 

Elementary education is obligatory and gratuitous. In 1897 the 
illiterates among the population ab^ove the age of 10 years numbered 3 per 
cent. In 1919 there were 1,257 elementary schools with a four years* 
course in the Esthonian Republic. Of this number 1,227 were supported by 
self-government institutions, for example of communities, suburbs, towns 
or of the State, and 30 were private schools kept by private individuals. 
The number of higher schools with a seven years* course amounted to 211, 
seven of which are private. The number of middle schools for general 
education, gymnasiums, and so on, wai 65, of which number 32 were private 
schools (mostly supported by the Government). 

For special or professional education there are teachers’ seminaries in 
Tallinn, Tartu, and Rakvere, navigation schools in Tallinn, Kasmu, 
Kuresaare, and Parnu, commercial schools with an eight years* course, agri- 
cultural schools with a four years* course, mercantile schools with a four 
years’ coarse, and industrial and art schools with a six years’ coarse. 
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Thts jnittority national (Germans, Bussians, Swedes, and Letts) are 
guaranteed, education in their mother tongue. 

‘ For higher education there are the Dorpat University (founded in 1632), 
which on December 1, 1919, was re-opened as an Esthonian seat of learning 
maintained by the Government; number of students (1921), 2,776 (2,001 
men and 774 women) ; the Technicum at Tallinn* is a higher professional 
school with 600 students in 1920. 

Justice. — The supreme judicial power is invested in the State Court of 
Justice, which is elected by the State Assembly and sits in Tartu (Dorpat). 
The laws are being gradually revised by the State Assembly. 


Finance.— -Estimated revenue and expenditure for two years were as 
follows (in Esthonian marks) ; — 



1920 

1921 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1 

1,071,500.000 
979,450,000 j 

6.386.914.772 

6.886.914.772 


The foreign debt of Estlionia amounts to 4,400,000^. (3,847,000Z. to the 
United States, 200,000/. to France, and 353,000/. to Great Britain), and the 
internal debt to 2,800,000,000 Esthonian marks. 


Defence. — During the war with Soviet Russia all classes from 19 to 35 
years were mobilised, and 9^ army of more than 90,000 was created. The 
army is composed of three divisions. In peace times the army consists of 

16,000 men. • 1 r 

,The young navy of this new country comprises two destroyers, with a few 
gunboats and launches, including the ex-Russian Bohr^ 876 tons, two 4*7*in. 
guns. Rear-Admiral Pitka, who received the K.C.M.G. in recognition of the 
services of the Esthonian vessels in assisting Sir Walter Cowan’s operations, 
is in command. 

Production. — Agriculture is the chief occupation. Half the area of 
Esthoniawas taken up by large landed properties of more than 2,000 hectares 
each. By the passing of the Agrarian Reform Bill these estates were 
parcelled out to the peasants. The total area is about 10,352,164 acres, 
divided as follows: forest land, 2,081,249 acres (20*1 per cent.); fields, 
2,371,076 acres (22*9 per cent.); meadows, 2,533,335 acres (24*46 per cent.); 
pastures, 1,810,197 acres (17*48 per cent.) ; untillable land, 1,557,327 acres 
(15*04 per cent.), including a peat bog of 496,112 acres. 

The principal crops, with acreage and yield, are shown as follows : — 



Acreage I 

j Yield in Bushels 


1919 

1920 

19i9 

1920 

Rye 

Wheat 

Barley .... 

Potatoes .... 

825,886 

82,615 

263,153 

188,968 

876,004 

87,351 

297,458 

155,518 

4,903,402 j 
441,972 ' 

4,500,030 1 

19,082,080 

6,435,488 

612,930 

5,968,808 

25,240,705 


In 1920 Esthonia had 414,065 head of cattle, 497,838 sheep, 244,912 
pigs, and 155,489 horses. 
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Comxilorce*'-’Tbe chief exports are J9ax, timber, cellulose, and meat. 
The trade in 1920 amounted to 8,912,894 pouds (62 poudsasl ton) of 
mports, valued at 1,395,185,291 marks (782,442,200 marks in 1919), and 
7,675,508 pouds of exports, valued at 1,228,099,486 marks (889,861,000 
marks in 1919). Of the total imports, 1,142,759 pouds came from the 
United Kingdom and 1,298,670 pouds from Germany ; of the total exports, 
8,531,362 pouds went to the United Kingdom and 275,905 to Germany. 

Principal imports (in pouds) : — Salt, 1,103,342 ; coal, 809,629 j 
fertilisers, 481,285 ; sugar, 113,117. Principal exports :—Timber, 
4,113,144; potatoes, 1,634,007 ; paper, 895,988 ; flax, 208,085. 

Total trade between the United Kingdom and Ksthonia (according to 
Board of Trade returns) : — 



1921 


& 

Imports from Esthonia into United Kingdom 

729,663 

Exports to Esthonia from United Kingdom 

3,950,669 


Currency. — The currency of Esthonia is the Esthonian mark, equal in 
value to the French franc. * 

Diplomatic and Consular Eepresentatives. 

1. Of Esthonia in Great Britain. 

Minister. — Dr. Oskar Philipp Kallas (appointed January, 1922). 

Secretary . — Rudolph A. M'dllerson. 

Commercial Attache. — August XJxisial, 

There are Consular Representatives in London, Aberdeen, Hull, Dover, 
Belfast, Leith, Bo’iiess, Liverpool, Methill, Alloa, Glasgow, Manchester, 
Dundee, Cardiff, Southampton, West Hartlepool, Swansea. 

2. Of Great Britain in Esthonia. 

Minister.— Y.. C. C. Wilton, C.M.G. 

Consul at Rcval. — Peter Leslie. 

Books of Beference. 

Bulletin de TEsthonie, No. 1. April, 1919. Paris. 

Esthonian Review. No. 1. January, 1919. London, 1920. 

M4tnolre sur Tind^peodance de I'Esthonie, pr^seuU 4 la Conference de la Paix par 
la D414gation Esthonienne. 

Martna (M.), L’Bsthonie. Paris, 1920. 


FINLAND. 

(SUOMKN TaSA YALTA.) 

Finland is a Republic according to the Constitutional Law of June 14, 
1919. 

J^rom 1809 Finland was united to the Russian Empire as an aatouomons^ 
Grand-Duchy. On December 6, 1917, the House of Representatives unani-^^ 
mously proclaimed Finland an independent and sovereign State, and she has 
been recognised as such by the Powers. According to the Constitutional Law 

3 I 
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of 1906, the House of Representatives consists of one Chamber of 200 members 
chosen by direct and proportional election, in which all who are entitled to vote 
have an equal vote. The siiffrage is possessed, with the usual exceptions, by 
every Finnish citizen (man or woman) who has reached his or her 24th year. 
There are 16 electoral districts with a representation proportioned to the popu- 
lation, a rearrangement being required every 1 0 years. Each district is divided 
into voting circuits. The voting system, devised with a view to proportional 
representation, provides for the formation of voters’ associations which prepare 
three-name lists of candidates, the votes for whom are in a falling scale 
according to the order in which the voter has placed them. There may, 
within limits, be compacts between associations, and joint candidates may 
bo entered in competing lists, while any voter may either support an 
association list or vote for any candidate he pleases. Every citizen entitled 
to vote is eligible to the House of Representatives, which is elected for 3 
years. The President is elected for 6 years by the votes of the citizens. 
He receives a salary of 160,000 marks and 250,000 marks for allowances. 

At the elections held in March, 1919, the following parties were 
returned Social-Democrats, 80; Finnish Coalition Party, 28; Finnish 
Progressive Party, 26 ; Agrarians, 42 ; Swedish Party, 22 ; and Christian 
Lal^ur Party, 2. 

President of Finland .— Kaarlo Juho Sidhlherg (born 1865 ; elected 
July, 1919). 

The Finnish Cabinet, appointed April, 9, 1921, is composed as follows : — 

Prime Minuter. — Dr. Juho Vennola. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs. — Dr. Eino Rudolf Woldemar Holsti. 

Minister of Finance, — l^risto Ryti. 

Minister of the Interior. — Dr. lleimo Helmincn. 

Minister of Justice — Baron de Hellcns. 

Minister of Education . — Niilo LiaJeka. 

Minister of War. — Major-General Bruno Yalander. 

Minister, of Communications . — Erkki Pullincn. 

Minister of Commerce and Industries . — Erkki Makkonen. 

Minister of Social Affairs . — Vilkku Joukahainen. 

Minister of Agriculture. — Kybsti Kallio. 

Minister withend Portfolio . — Juho Niukkanen. 


Area and Population. 

The area and population of Finland, according to the census taken on 
Dec. 31, 1910, and estimates for Dec. 31, 1919, are as follows : — 


Governments (Liiiinit). 

Area 
Engli.sh 
sq. miles 

Population 
Dec. 31, 
1910 

Population 
Dec. 31, 
1919 

Population 
per sq. mile* 
1919 

Uusimaa (Nyland) .... 

Turku-Pori (Abo-Bjorneborg) 

Aland (Allvenaninaa) .... 
Hiitne (Tavastehus) .... 

Viipurl (Viborg) 

Mikkeli(St.-Michel) .... 

Kuopio 

Vaasa (Vasa) 

Oulu (Ul^aborg) 

Petsamo 

4,705 
8,832 \ 
567 J 
8.102 
16,691 
9,002 
17,014 
. 15,069 
64,854 
3,860 

376,218 

499,832 

342,321 
521,469 
198,829 
333,777 
514,940 
328,311 j 

427,751 
/ 490,071 
( 27,351 
357,100 
564,612 
208,818 
852,585 
544,656 
366,787 
' 1,700 

133-6 

81-2 

68-5 

73-2 

63-6 

43-7 

35*1 

61-0 

9-3 

1 0-4 

Total .... 

; 149,586 

3,115,197 

1 3,335,237 

34-7 ■ 
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Of the total on Dec. 31, 1919, 1,617,696 were male and 1,637,641 female. 
The estimated population on December 81, 1921, was 3,867,542. • 

The growth of the population is shown as folWws : — 


Tears 

In Towns 

In Country 

1 Total 

Percentage in 
tow'na 

1800 

46,604 

786,055 

832,669 

66-0 


105,496 

1 1,5.31,419 

1,036,916 

63*7 

1900 

339,613 

I 2,372,949 

2,712,562 

125*2 

1010 

456,873 

2,658,324 | 

3,115,197 

146*7 

1915 

.512,226 

2,788,424 

3,300,650 

155*2 

1919 

527,801 

2,807,375 i 

3,335,237 

158*3 


The movement of the population for four years was as follows : — 


Year 

Liviurr 

Births 

Of which 
; illegitimate 

Stillborn 

Marringes 

Deaths 
(exclusive 
of stillborn) 

Excess of 
Births 

1916 j 

79,653 

6,337 

2,124 

19,297 

54,577 

25,076 

1917 : 

81,046 

6,490 

2,174 

20,004 

68,863 

22,183 

1918 1 

79,494 

0,981 

2,001 

15,008 

18,831 

1 95,102 

15,608 

1919 

63,808 

4,312 

1,656 ! 

62,982 

964 

• 


Emigration (the first figures give the total for the year, the figures in 
brackets give the number emigrating to America): 1916, 4,041 (4,023); 
1916, 5,325 (5,318); 1917. 2,773 (2,758); 1918, 1,900 (1,867); 1919, 

I, 085 (1,077) ; 1920, 5,595 (5,577). # 

The principal towns, with thS number ^of their inhabitants in 1919, are : 
Helsinki (Helsingfors), 188,922; Turku (Abo), 59,914 ; Tampere (Tammer- 
fors), 46,819 ; Viipuri (Viborg), 30,039 ; Vaasa (Vasa), 24,479 ; Oulu (Uleft- 
borg), 21,216; Kuopio, 18,137; Pori (Bjorneborg), 17,045 ; and Kotka, 

II, 663. 


Religion and Instruction. 

The Evangelical Lutheran religion is the national Church, but entire 
liberty of conscience is guaranteed to the members of all religions and 
confessions. Ecclesiasticvally Finland is divided into 4 bishoprics (Turku 
being the archiepiscopal see), 47 provostships, and 549 parishes. 

Of the total population there were at end of 1919 : Lutherans, 3,269,421 ; 
Greek -Catholics and Raskolnics, 56,672 ; Roman Catholics, 606 ; Baptists, 
etc., 8,538. The Greck-Catholics are under an archbishop, resident at 
Viipuri. 

In 1920 Finland had 2 universities: at Helsinki (founded in 1640 at 
Turku, and removed to Helsinki after having been burned down in 1827), 
and Turku (Swedish, opened 1919). The former has 2,578 students (698 
women), and the latter 130 students (56 women). In 1920 there were also 
1 technical high school, with 602 students (24 women), and 2 commercial 
high schools, with 1 68 students. 

For secondary education there were, in 1920, 81 lyceums, with a curriculum 
of 8 or 9 years and 20,241 pupils (8,466 girls ) ; 42 middle schools (the first 
5 years of curriculum), with 4,721 pupils (2,667 girls) ; 23 colleges for 
girls (middle schools), with 4,416 pupils ; and 17 extension classes (the last 
3 years of curriculum), with 694 pupils. There were 8 training colleges for 
elementary school teachers, with 718 students (437 women) ; and 6 for infant 

3 I 2 
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school teachers, with 293 students. There were also 42 high schools for the, 
people, with 2,807 pupils (1,631 females). 

*For elementary educatiem (1919) there were in the country 3,689 higher 
elementary schools, with 179,389 pupils (89,084 girls) ; 1,262 lower element- 
ary schools, with 41,104 pU]>il8 (20,304 girls); 1,543 infant schools under 
the superintendence of the Church, with 197,721 pupils. In the towns, there 
were 1,262 classes of higher elementary schools, with 41,104 pupils (20,304 
girls) ; and 85 preparatory schools for secondary education, with 2,096 
pupils, there were besides 7 navigation schools, with 97 pupils ; 21 com- 
mercial schools, with 1,584 pupils; 31 trade schools, with 2,404 pupils; 13 
technical schools, with 678 pupils ; 107 schools for arts and crafts (“slojd”), 
with 3,233 pupils ; 35 agricultural schools ; 3 dairy schools ; 35 cattle- 
management schools; and 41 horticultural schools, with 3,227 pupils; 6 
forestry schools, with 139 pupils. The school age in the primary schools is 
from 7 to 15 years. 

In 1920 there were published 240 newspapers and reviews in Finnish, 
92 in Swedish, 11 in Finnish and Swedish, and 3 in other languages. 


Justice and Crime. 

The administration of justice is independent of the Government. The 
lowest courts of justice in Finland are those of the District. In towns these 
district courts are held by the burgomaster and his assessors ; in the country 
by a judge and 12 jurors — peasant proprietors, the judge alone deciding, 
unless the jurors unanimously differ from him, when their decision prevails. 
From these courts an appeal lies to the Superior Oo\xvt (HovLoikexis) in Turku, 
Vaasa and Viipuri. The Supreme Court of Judicature {Korkein oikeus) sits 
in Helsinki. Judges can be removed only by judicial sentence. 

Two functionaries, the Oikcuskamleri or tne Chancellor of Justice, and the 
OikeicsasiamifSi or the Attorney-General, exercise control over the adminis- 
tration of justice. The former acts also as counsel and public prosecutor for 
the Government; while the latter, wdio is appointed by the Parliament, has 
to extend a general supervision over all the courts of law. 

At the end of 1918 the prison population numbered 4,666 men and 697 
women, while the number of sentences pronounced at the end of 1919 was 
38,426 for crimes and 18,476 in civil cases. 


Pauperism. 

The number of paupers In 1919 supported by the towns and the village 
communities was 192,980 (5*78 per cent, of the population) ; and the total 
cost was 86,006,073 marks. 


Pinanoe. 


Kerenue »nd expenditure for 6 years in thousands of marks : — 


1 

1917 

1018 

1019 

1 1920 

1921 1 

1922 » 

ReTonne . i 
Expenditurej 

520,000 
487,846 ! 

1,252,170 , 
1,085,194 

984,144 

932,104 

1,545,645 

3,360,738 

2.339.104 

2.389.104 

2,065,860 

1,885,300 


1 
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The main items of the ordinary budget for 1921 were as fbllows 


Revenue 

Marks 

• 

Expenditure 

Marks 

Ordinary Revenues— 


Ordinary Expenditure— 


State domains and forests . 

200.928,000 

President 

1,081,300 

State railways . 

443,000,000 

Parliament . 

6,612,0(0 

Direct taxes 

344,S58,ftOO 

State Council 

14,976,450 

Customs .... 

587,025 000 

Justice 

54,933,100 

Tobacco tax 

170,000,('00 

Ministry of Foreign 

Mixed tuxes 

139,000.000 

Affairs . , 

16,200,000 

Postages .... 

68,000,000 

Finance 

26, 12 1. 400 

Miscellaneous revenues 

149.241,405 

Army and Navy. 
Church and Education 
Agriculture . 

Forestry 

Post and Telegraph 
Railways 

283,349,600 

156,478,800 

33,491,910 

77,204,150 

45,483,700 

390,801,950 



Other Communications 
Social Affairs 

Pensions 

Debt .... 
Other Expenditure 

72.281.200 
47.053,790 

32.386.200 

154.039.160 

254.089.160 


_ 

Total 

1,808,681,305 

Total 

' 2,162.813,405 

Extraordinary Expend- 

Extraordinary Jte venues . j 

76,291,000 

iture .... 

430.473,100 

Grand Total . , j 

2,239,104,405 

Grand Total 

2,239,104,405 


On January 1, 1921, the debt of Finland stood as follows (in marks) 



Per 

cent. 

January 1, 
1921 

[ 

1 

1 

! 

Per 

cent. 

January 1, 
1921 

Funded Loans : 

' 


2. National Loam, 



1. Foreign Loam, 



Coinmunication Loan 



Loan of 1889 . . . 


29,035,541 

of 1918 . , . . 


119,420,000 

„ 1895 . . . 


13,844.000 

I. Liberty Loan of 



,, 1898 . . . 

3 

44,439,000 

1918 


199,000,000 

,, If^Ol . . . 


20,957,000 

II, Liberty Ltau of 



„ 1903 . . . 

•ik 

86,036,000 

1918 

51 

99,500,000 

„ 1909 . . . 


42,343,576 

i Loan of 1919 to aug- 



„ 1919 (for the 



ment the capital of 



purchase of Gutzeit 



the Bank of H inland 

6 

350,000,000 

&Oo.) 

6 

130,956,000 

Premium and Deben- 



Loau of 1920 . . . 


13,840,800 

ture Loan of 1919 . 

— 

64,061,700 




Loan of 1919 , . , 

5J 

52,895,000 

Total . . . 

• « • 

304,069,387 

Loan of 1920 in 






Government Bonds 


26,286,000 




Loan of 1920 for the 

• 





purchase of a factory 

5J 

4,500,000 



! 

Total .... 

! . . . 

906,551,700 




Total of Funded Loans 

. . . 

1,210,621,087 




Short-dated Loans : 





1 

Foreign .... 

. 

136,444,120 



i 

National .... 

. . . 

689,010,242 



1 

Total of Short-dated 

Loans . 

729,464, MS 



j 






I 

Grand Total of all Loaiti$ . 

1,986,076,449 




. 


1 
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On November 1, 1921, the foreign loans totalled 636,309,365 marks, *and 
the national loans 955,146,800 marks, making the total of funded loans 
1,491,456,165 marks ; the loreign short-dated loans amounted, on the same 
date, to 149,172,073 marks, and the national loans 294,269,085 marks, 
making a total of 443,441,168 marks; and a grand total of all loans on 
November 1, 1921, of 1,934,897,323 marks. 

Defence. 

Army. 

The military forces of Finland consist of: (1) The Army and the Navy, 
recruited on the principle of universal service ; and (2) the voluntary Civic 
Protective Guards Organisation, recruited from absolutely reliable citizens. 

The President of the Republic has the supreme command of the Finnisli 
military forces, but during war he may invest someone else witli that authority. 

Service in the army is universal and compulsory. Liability to serve 
commences at the age of 17 and extends to tlie age of 45. All young men 
who have completed their 20th year are summoned to active service. In 
})eace time the period of service is 18 months, but by order of the President 
the men may be sent home sooner. After active service, the conscript belongs 
to the Reserve for five years..; after that he is removed to the Laiidwelir fiist 
class, to which he belongs until his 45th year. All young men of 17 20 
years, and all older men exempted from active service, belong to the second 
class of the Landwehr. 

The army consists of: The Army Staff, 3 divisions, each containing 3 
regiments of infantry (3 battalions), 1 regiment of field artillery (4 groups of 
8 batteries each), and sundrj^ companies of machine-guns ; the Jager Brigade, 
containing 3 separate battalions of jiigers, 1 regiment of jager artillery, and 

1 separate company of machine guns ; the Brigade of Cavalry, containing 

2 regiments (12 squadrons) ; the Brigade of Technical Troops ; the Heavy 
Artillery Regiment (3 groups of batteries) ; the Tank Regiment ; the Flying 
Corps and Intendancy. 

The voluntary Civic Protective Guards Organisation is an essential part of 
the plan of defence. The administration of the Guards is in the hands of the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Protective Guards, appointed by the President 
and under the Minister of War. He is assisted by the General Staft’ of the 
Guards. The number of Protective Guards is 660, distributed among 21 
districts. Enrolled, in December, 1920: Active members, 87,775 ; subsidiary 
members, 12,490 ; total, 100,265 men. 

Navy. 


The coast defence is being organised. At present Finland has no battle- 
ships : only a few ex-Russian ships are used for training purposes. The 
following are the principal ships : — 


’ — r~ 

Name. 

Length 

Width 

Draught 

Displace- 

ment. 

Built in 

Armament 

Maximum 

Speed 


Hi. 

itj. 

111. 

lull 8 


Jilin. 

knots 

Light Cruiser Matti Knrki . 

59 

7-4 

34 

420 

1891 

2 75 

22 

„ „ Klas Horn 

59 

7-4 

S-4 

420 

1891 

2 75 ; 2 47 

22 

,, ,, Karjala . . 

50 

4*8 

2*9 

342 

1916 

2 75 

14 

,, ,, T%(.runmaa . 

Mine Boat ML, , . . 

60 

4*8 

2*9 

342 

1916 

2 75 

14 

58 

80 

8-4 

040 

1917 

2 47 

10 

Torpedo Boat S J. . . '\ \ 

M „ SIL . . \ 

„ M . . J 

68 

5*6 

2*8 

268 

1900 { 

2 75 ; 1 torp. 
j tube 

|27 
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Accordiag to the establishment of 1921, the personnel of the coast 
defence is as follows : Navy — Admiral or Major-General (Commander-iji* 
Chief of the Coast Defences), 71 officers, 79 civfl officers, and 1,028 petty 
officers and men. The Coast Artillery Q.oyiisL\iis 3 regiments and 1 independent 
group of batteries ; and to the personnel belong 95 officers, 47 ensigns, 63 
civil officers, and 2,240 petty officers and men. 

Production and Industry. 

Agriculture is the chief occupation of the people in Finland, although the 
cultivated area only covers 8*5 per cent, of the land. The land was divided 
in 1910 into 284,188 farms, and the landed property was distributed as 
follows : — Less than 3 hectares cultivated, number of farms, 143,933 ; 
3-10 hectares, farms 88,998 ; 10-25 hectares, farms 37,749; 25-100 hectares, 
farms 13,209 ; over 100 hectares, farms 899. 

The crop of 1919 was, in bushels: — rye, 8,465,719 ; barley, 4,578,506; 
oats, 19,857,558 ; potatoes, 19,531,282; flax and hemp, 951 tons; hay, 
2,105,988 tons. Butter production in 1919 was in 431 dairies, producing 
164,820,000 kilos of butter. 

Domestic animals in 1919 : — Horses, 3 years of age, 273,271 ; horned 
cattle, 2 years of age, 1,100,486 ; sheep and goafs, 827,791 ; pigs, 110,95(3. 

More than half the country is covered with forests of pine, and the main 
industry is the lumber industry. The Crown forests covered (January, 1920) 
12,466,123 hectares (about 33 per cent, of the area of the country). Their 
maintenance cost (1919) 33,250,000 marks, and the income derived from 
them was 65,690,000 marks. The timber stpek of the Crown forests 
numbered 198,555,012 tree trunks. In 1918 there were 279 saw mills with 
70 water motors, 407 steam, 1,170 electric, and 56 other motors. They give 
occupation to 19,740 workers. 

Finland had, in 1918, 4,098 largo factories, employing an aggregate of 
82,471 workers, and yielding an aggregate product of 1,458,155,800 marks. 
The chief were : — 


- 

No. of 

Establishments 

No. of 
Workers 

Production 

Iron and mechanical works 

4(U 

ir.,.3S4 

Marks 

254,219,100 

Textiles 

182 

14,403 

200,476,700 

Wood industries 

4(i.5 

15,098 

140,828,800 

Paper . . ... 

144 

10,VG6 

200,649,800 

Distilleries and breweries . 

30 

348 

9.484,600 

Leather 

194 

3,519 

167,387,400 

Chemicals 

44 

1,828 

38,405,200 

Graphic arts 

137 

1 3,560 

40,839,800 

Tobacco 

18 

2,990 

108,662,600 

Electricity, pa.s and water . 

98 . 

1,453 

, 34,656,600 


Commerce. 


Imports and exporti for 5 years, in thousands of Finnish marks : 


- 

j 1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

! 

Imports . 
Exports 

. i 1,231,930 
. 1 444,869 1 

604,612 

226,843 

1 

2,509,900 1 

880,400 

8,626,600 

2,926,400 

3,683,000 

8,385,700 
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The foreign trade of Finland appears as follows for 3 years 


• 

J919 ' 1 

1920 

1921 


Imports 

from 

Exports 1 
to 

Imports 

from 

Exports 

to 

Imports 

fiom 

Exports 

to 

Qt. Britain 

676,452,640 

375,803,884 
741,897 I 

1,002,789,094 

1,257,595,515 

709,800,000 

1,144,000,000 

Russia 

6,032,532 

664.783 

— 

— 

Esthonia » 

29,729,062 

27,010,381 

15,025,374 

14,732,520 

28,100,000 

60,900.000 

Germany . 

157,005,221 

81,819,282 ' 

661,100,000 

370,600,000 

199,700,000 

1,206, 300, (X)0 
267,300,000 

369,200,000 

Sweden 

315,958,153 

67,880,606 

237,100,000 

405,1 CM), 000 

Denmark . 

1 276,392,018 

47,508,675 

179,550,035 

156,093.385 

243,400,001) 

164,700,000 

Norway . 1 
United | 

States 

57,449,836 

4,325,668 

83,729,108 

25,275,180 

24,800,000 

39,4U0,000 

638,895,482 

20,706,001 

794,846.500 

192 552,976 

610,400,000 

275,400,000 

Brazil . , 

45,051,000 

3,018,000 

47,246,590 

546,606,430 

77,000,000 

1'), 400. 000 

Argentine . 

69,880,000 

7,281,600 

133,299,118 

57,020,8"9 

23,700,000 

22,600 000 

Netherlands 

Dutch 

80,700,700 

79,210,000 

65,211,046 

250,029,629 

190,200,000 

272,500,000 

Colonies 

— 

— 

167,767,773 

284,106 

33,600,000 

— 


The value of the principal imports and exports for 1919 and 1920 are 
shown as follows in Finnish marks : — 


Jmporta 

1919 

1920 

Exports 

1919 

1920 

Cereals 

Coffee, tea, sugar, 
Ac. . 

Textiles 

Leather 

Oils and fats 
Machinery . 
Metals 

Spinning material? 

548.205.512 

363,516,224 

215,312,686 

110,839,487 

202,995,125 

178,872,220 

161,575,484 

110.310.513 

584,229,653 

522,438,400 

64,333,284 

2 1,895, 224 
196,983,122 
287,628.377 
529,764,108 
314,419,043 

Tiinher 

Pulp and paper . 
Horses 

Meats 

Hides & leather 
Gums A resins . 
Tar . 

Matches . 

554,446,581 

217,831,035 

2,320,200 

14,287,196 

22,437,612 

4,545,558 

2,603,181 

2,407,805 

1,633,350.200 

1,0k0,6C4,005 

1,645,275 

70,370,899 

6,584,577 


Total trade between the United Kingdom and Finland (according to 
Board of Trade returns) ; — 



1921 

Imports from Finland into U. K. 

Exports to Finland from U. K 

£ 

7,727,822 

1,933,958 


Internal Communications. 

For internal communications Finland has a remarkable system of lakes 
connected with each other and with the Gulf of Finland by canals. The 
number of vessels which passed along the canals in 1919 was 47,880 ; the 
receipts from vessels, 3,340,997 marks; and expenditure, 2,269,611 marks. 

On December 31, 1920, there were 2,685 miles of high roads and 2,500 
miles of secondary roads. 

Railway history in Finland begins in 1860, when the State built a line 66 
miles long between Helsingfors and Hameenlinna, On December 31, 1920, 
there were 2,685 miles of railways, all but 186 miles belonging to the State. 
The gauge is 1*624 metres (4*9 feet). The traffic upon the State railways 
in 1920 was 16,783,670 passengers and 5,408,022 tons of goods. The total 
cost of the State railways to the end of 1919 was 650 million marks. The 
total revenue in 1920 was 378,408,457 marks, and the total expenditure 
305,220,163 mark?. 
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Finland had 2,525 post-offices in 1920, and retenue and expenditure were 
respectively 48,173,900, and 53,141,996 marks. The number of letter^ and 
postcards, 61,960,416 ; samples and printed packfe, 9,252,776 ; newspapers, 
124,238,080 ; money-orders, 1,364,779 ; total, 186,816,050. 

There are 10,517 miles of telegraph and 3,230 miles of telephone wires 
belonging to the State in Finland. The telegraph system and part of the 
telephone system is State property. 

Banking, Money, Weights, &c. 

The Bank of Finland (founded in 1811) is the State Bank and the only 
bank of issue. Finland had in 1921, besides the State bank, 22 joint 
stock banks, and 979 savings banks. The paper currency of the Bank of 
Finland in 1921 was 1,341 T million marks, against which the bank held a 
stock of gold of 42 '6 million marks. The deposits of all private banks on 
August 31, 1921, were 2,453,371,043 marks. 

In oi’dinary savings banks about 500,000 depositors bad to their credit 
946,255,006 marks ; and in the Post Office savings banks 114,652 depositors 
had 57,820,374 marks. 

The markka of 100 penni is of the value of a franc, Qjd, The standard 
is gold, and the markka, though not coined in gold, is the unit. 

Gold coins are 20 and 10 markka pieces. They contain *2903225 grammes 
of fine gold to the markka. Silver coins are 2, 1, J, and \ markka pieces. 
Nickel coins (introduced in 1921) are 1, and J markka pieces. Copper 
coins are 10, 5, and 1 penni pieces. 

The paper currency is exchangeable at par against gold. 

The metric system of weights and measureJ^is universally employed in 
Finland. 


Diplomatic Eepresentatives. 

1. Of Finland in Great Britain. 

Envoy and Minister . — Ossian Donner. 

Counsellor . — Marcus Toilet. 

Secretary . — Hugo Valvanno. 

Attach ^. — Tapio Voionmaa. 

Coimd-Qeneral in London. — L* Norrgren, 

2. Of Great Britain in Finland. 

Envoy and Minister . — E. A. Rennie, M.V.O., Appointed April 30, 1921. 

Secretari€s.--Qc. A. D. Ogilvie Forbes and W. R. C. Green. 

Consul at Helsingfors, — C. H. Mackie. 

Books of Beference conoeming Finland. 

1. Official Publications. 

Anntiaire Statistique 6e Finlande. Edited by the Central Statistical Bureau. Annual 
(first year, 1879). Helsinki, 

statistique offlcielle de Finlande : (Ia) Oommeree. 

Publication annuelle et meusuelle.— (I b) Navigation; (III) Agriculture; (VI) Popula- 
tion ; (VIIa) Caisses d’6pargne ; (VIIb) Ckisses d’6pargne postale ; (VIIO) Banques. 
Publication meusuelle : (IX) Enseignement secondalre ; (X) Bnsei^ement pritnaire ; 
(XVII) Forets de I'^tat ; (XVIII) Industries ; (XX) Chemins de fer ; (XXI) Assistance 
publique ; (XXIl) Assurance ; (XXIII) Justice ; O^XVI) Statistique ouvriere ; (XXVIII) 
Emigration ; (XXIX) Elections pour Is Diete ; (XX2p Colonisation ; (XXXI) Finances 
comxnunales ; (XXXII) Enqu^tes speeiales sur lea affaires sociales^ 

“ Statistiqire ouvriere ” publide par TOfflee de ITndustrte. 

Bulletin social, publish^ by the Administration des Affaires Sociales. 
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The Repnblic of Finlanrl. An Economic and Financial Survey, Edited by the Central 
Statistical Bureau. Helsinki, 1920. 

♦Finnland im Anfan? des XX nhrhunderts. Helsinki, 1919. 

Atlas de Finlande, Maps and Text. 3 vols. Helsinki, 1911. 

Finland. (Handbooks prepared under the direction of the Foreign Office.) London, 
1920. 

2. Non -Official Publications. 

Leg Fronti^res de Finlande (Fennia 42, Bulletin de la Soci6t<5Cfiographiqnede Finlande), 
Helsingfors, 1921, 

Blomttedt (Kanrlo), Editor, Finland, its Country and its People. Helsingfors, 1910. 
Chalhoub (M.), La Finlande. Paris, 1910. 

Fitchif (J. R.), Finland and the Tsars. New ed. London, 1901. 

Fredrikten (N. C.), Finland, its Public and Private Economy. London, 1902. 

Oehhard (H.), Co-operation in Finland. London, 1916. 

Habemann (W.), Finnland und die offentliche Meinung Europas. Munich, 1910. 
ffmnen (East), Carelia and Kola Lapmark. Helsinki, 1921. 

Leclercq (Jules), La Finlande aux mllle lacs. Paris, 1914. 

Meehelin (L. li. S.), Finland in the Nineteenth Century. Helsingfors, 1S94. 

Phihhs (Isabella M.),The Grand Duchy of Finland. London, 1903. 

Reade (Arthur), Finland and the Finns. London, 1914. 

Renwiek (G.), Finland To-day. London, 1911. 

Stiini:ner (Otto), Finland, cine Samlung von Aufsiitzen, Streiilichliten anf Volk und 
Wirtsohaft. Frankfurt, 1921. 

Travers (R.), Letters from Finland. London, 1911. 

Young (E.), Finland : The Land. of a Thousand Lakes. London, 1912. 


PIUMB. 

Fiumo is an iiidependent^State created by the Treaty of Rapallo, signed 
on November 12, 1920, between Italy and the Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes. By Arliclq^ 4 of the Treaty the contracting Powers 
recognise the independence of Fiume in perpetuity. Tlie Treaty has been 
duly ratified, and the ratitications were exchanged in February, 1921. 

The Treaty of London of April 26, 1915, granted Italy a large area of 
continental Dalmatia. Difficulties arose between the Italians and the Yugo- 
slavs as to Italy’s share, and the difficulties were complicated by the action 
of the poet D’Annunzio in seizing Fiume on September 12, 1919, and annexing 
it to Italy. The difficulties were, however, solved by the Treaty of Rapallo. 

On Juno 5, 1921, a further agreement was arrived at between the Free 
City, Italy and Yugo-Slavia in reference to the Port of Fiiimo, which includes 
the Port of Barros, according to which equal rights arc granted to the three 
parties concerned. 

During the year 1921, and down to March, 1922, there has been a good 
deal of unrest in the new State, and though a Constituent Assembly met in 
October, a settled government has not yet been established (March, 1922). 

Head ofth^e Provisional Government (March 15, 1922). — Lieut. Cabruna. 

The area of the new State is given as 8 sq. miles, and the population as 
49 , 806 . 

By Article 5 of the Treaty of Rapallo, it is provided that the area of 
Fiume shall be delimited by a special commission composed half of Italian 
and half of Yugo-Slav delegates. 

Britislp Consul at Fiume, — W. J. Holmes. 

Books of Beference. 

Correspondence Relating to the Adriatin Question. [Cmd. 586.] London, 1920. 

II Porto dl Fiume. Note explicative. Fiume, 1920. 

Macdonald (J. N.), A Political Escapade : ITie Story of Fiume and D’Annunzio. 
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PRANCE. 

Constitution and Oovernment. 

’ Ckntral. 

SiNCB the overthrow of Napoleon III. on September 4, 1870, France 
has been under a Republican form of government, confirmed on February 
25, and July 16, 1875, by a constitutional law, which has been partially 
modified in June, 1879, August, 1884, June, 1885, and July, 1889. It vesta 
the legislative power in the Chamber of Deputies and the Senate, and the 
executive in the President of the Republic and the Ministry. 

The President is elected for seven years, by an absolute majority 
of votes, by the Senate and Chamber of Deputies united in a National 
Assembly, or Congress. He promulgates the laws voted by both Chambers, 
and ensures their execution. He selects a Ministry from the two Chambers, 
but may, and sometimes does, choose ministers who are not members 
of either Chamber (e.g, a general as Minister for War, an admiral as 
Minister of Marine, a civilian as Minister for Foreign Affairs) ; he appoints 
to all civil and military posts, has the right of individual pardon, and 
is responsible only in case of high treason. The President concludes 
treaties with foreign Powers, but treaties whi(di affect the area of France 
or of French colonies must be apjwoved by the Legislature, and he capnot 
declare war without the previous assent of both Chambers. Every act 
of the President has to be countersigned by a Minister. With the 

consent of the Senate he can dissolve the Chamber of Deputies. In 
case of vacancy, the two Chambers united immediately elect a new 
President, ^ 

President of the Republic. — Alexandre Millerand ; born February 10, 
1859 ; elected September 23, 1920. 

The Ministers or Secretaries ot State, the number of whom varies, 
are usually, but not necessarily, members of the Senate or Chamber of 
Deputies. The President of the Council (Premier) chooses his colleagues 
ill concert with the President of the Republic. Each Minister has the 
direction of one of the great administrative departments and each is 
responsible to the Chambers for his acts, while the Ministry as a whole 
is responsible for the general policy of the Government. 

The Ministry consists of the following members, appointed January 
15, 1922:-^ 

Prime Minister and Minister of Foreign Affairs. — M. Raymond Poincare 
(Deputy). 

Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of Justice. — M. L. Barthou (Dopviiy), 

Minister of the Interior. — M. Maurice Maunoury. 

Minister of War. — M. Maginot. 

Minister of Marine. — M. Raiherti. 

Minister of Finance. — M. do Lasteyrie. 

Minister of Colonies. — M. Albert Sarraut (Depu^). 

Mini^r o f Public Instruction and of Fine Arts. — M. Leon Berard (Deputy). 

Minister of Public Works. — M. Y. Le Troequer (Deputy). 

Minuter of Commeru. — M. L. Diot (Deputy). 

Minister of Agriculture.^-ML. Ch4ron. 

Minister of Labour. — M. Peyronnet. 

Minuter of the Liberated Territories, — M. Reibel. 

Minister of Hygiene^ of AssUtance^ and of Social PrevUion. — M. Paitl 
Strauss (Deputy). 
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The following is a list of the Sovereigns and Governnients of France, 
from the accession of the House of Bourbon : — 


Home of Bourbon. 


Henri TV 

Louis XIII., ‘le Juste’ 

Louis XIV., Me Grand' . 

Louis XV 

Louis XVr. (died 1708) . 

1689-lGlO 
1610-1643 
1648-1715 
1715-1774 
. 1774-1792 

Fint Republic, 


Convention .... 
Directory .... 
Consulate .... 

. 1792-1795 
. 1795-1799 
. 1799-1804 

First Empire, 


NapeUon I. (died 1821) 

. 1804-1814 


Houee of Bouroon reetored. 

LouiiXVIXI 1814-1824 

OUarlei Z. (died 1836) . . 1824-1830 

Home of Bourbon- Or U one . 
Loule-Philippe (died 1850) . 1830-1848 


Second Republic, 
Provisional Government, 


Feb — Dec. 

1848 

Louis NapoUon . . . . 

1848-1862 

Second Empire. 
Napolion III. (died 1873) . 

1852-1870 

Third Republic, 
Government of National 
Defence .... 

1870-1871 

Adolphe Thiers, President. 

1871-1873 

Marshal MacMahon j, 

1873-1879 

P. J. P. Jules Gr6vy ,, 

. 1879-1887 

F. Sadi Carnot 

. 1387-1894 

Casimir Perier 
(June— Jan.) ,, 

. 1894-1895 

P61ix Faure ,, 

. 1895-1899 

Emile Loubet ,, 

. 1899-1906 

Arniand Falli^res ,, 

. 1900-1913 

Raymond Poincar6 „ 

. 1918-1920 

Paul Deschancl ,, 

. 1020 

AlexaudreMillerand .. 

. 1920 


The Chamber of Deputies is elected for four years, by manhood 
suffrage, and each citizen 21 years old, not actually in military service, 
who can prove a six months’ residence in any one town or commune, and 
not otherwise disqualified, has the right of vote. Deputies must be 
citizens and not under 25 years of age. The manner of election of 
Deputies has been modifiM several times since 1871. The serutin de 
listOf under which each elector votes for as many Deputies as the entire 
department has to elect, was introduced in 1871. In 1876 it was replaced 
by the serutin d'arrondUsement^ under which each department is divided 
into a number of arrondUsements^ each elector voting for one Deputy 
only ; in 1885 there was a return to the serutin de listen in 1889 the uni- 
nominal vote was reintroduced ; and in 1919 the serutin de listCy with 
proportional representation, was again adopted. In 1889 it was enacted that 
each candidate is bound to mate, within the fortnight which precedes 
the elections, a declaration as to his being a candidate for a given 
constituency, and for one constituency only — all votes which eventually 
may be given for him in other constituencies being reckoned as void. 
The Chamber verifies the powers of its members. In each constituency the 
votes are cast up and the Deputy proclaimed elected by a commission 
of Councillors General appointed by the prefect of the department. The 
Chamber is now composed of 610 Deputies. 

Chamber of Deputies, elected November 16, 1919 Eepublicans of the 
Left, 133 ; Progressives, 130 ; Socialist Radicals, 83 ; Action Lib4rale, 72 ; 
Unified Socialists, 68 ; Radicals, 60 ; Conservatives, 31 ; Republican Socialists, 
27 ; Dissident Socialists, 6. 

The Senate is composed of 314 members, elected for nine years 
from citizens 40 years old, one-third retiring every three years. The 
election of the Senators is indirect, and is made by an electoral body 
composed (1) of delegates chosen by the Municipal Council of each 
commune in proportion to the population ; and (2) of the D^uties, 
Councillors-General, and District Councillors of the department. Besides 
the 225 Departmental Senatots elected in this way, there were, according 
to the law of 1875, 76 Senators elected for life by the united two Cbsmbers ; 
but by the Senate Bill of 1884 it was enacted that vacancies arising 
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Wong the Lif^ Senatorships would bo filled by the election of ordinary 
nine-yeare Senators, the department which should have the right to tlje 
vaeaut seat to be determined by lot. The PriUoes of deposed dynasties 
are precluded from sitting in either House. 

Senate, elected on January 11, 1920 : Radicals, 120 j Republicans of the 
Loft, 58 ; Pro^essives, 23 ; Conservatives, 20 ; Liberal Republicans, 14 ; 
Sooialist Uepublioans, 2 ; Unified Socialists, 2. 

The Senate and Chamber of Deputies assemble every year on the 
second Tuesday in January, unless a previous summons is made by the 
President of the Republic, and they must remain in session at least 
five months out of the twelve. The President is bound to convoke them 
if the demand is made by one-half of the number of members composing 
each Chamber. The President can adjourn the Chambers, but the 
a ljournment cannot exceed the term of a month, nor occur more than 
twice in the same session. 

Bills may be presented either in the Chamber or Senate by the 
Government, or on the initiative of private members. In the first case 
they are remitted to the bureaux for examination ; in the second, they 
are first submitted to a commission of parliamentary initiative. 
Financial laws must be first presented to and voted by the Chamber of 
Deputies. < ' 

The Senate, constituted as a High Court of Justice, tries cases of 
attempt against the safety of the State or of plotting to change the 
form of government. 

Senators and Deputies are paid 27,000 francs (1,080^.) a year and 
the Presidents of the two Chambers receive allowances for the expense 
of entertainment. Members of both Chambefs travel free on all rail- 
ways by means of a small annual payment. The dotation of the President 
of the Republic is 1,200,000 francs (48,000/.), with a further allowance 
of 1,200,000 francs for his expenses. On January 1, 1905, a fund was 
instituted for pensions to ex-Doputies, or thoir widows and orphans. It 
is supported by contributions from Deputies (deducted from their pay) as 
well as by gifts and legacies. 

France has, besides, a special institution under the name of Conseil 
d*£tatf which was introduced by Napoleon L, and has been maintained 
since. It is presided over by the Minister of Justice or (in his absence) 
by a vice-president, and is composed of Councillors, Masters of Requests 
(Maitres des Requetes), and Auditors, all appointed by the President of 
the Republic. Its duty is to give opinion upon such questions, chiefly 
those connected with administration, as may be submitted to it by the 
Government. It is judge in the last resort in administrative suits, and 
it prepares the rules for the public administration. 

II. Local Goteknment. 

For administrative purposes France is divided into 90 departments 
including the ‘ territory of Belfort ' (remnant of the department of Haut- 
Rhin). Since 1881 the three departments of Algeria are also treated 
for most purposes, as part of France proper. The department hw re- 
presentatives of all the Ministries, and is placed under a Prefect, nominated 
by Government, and having wide and undefined functions. He is assisted 
by a Prefecture Council, an administrative body, whose advice he niay 
take without being bound to follow it The Prefect is a representotive of t^e 
^cecutive, and, as such, supervises the execution of the laws, issues pbUoe 
regulations, supplies information on matters which concern the depsurt- 
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ment, nominates subordinate officials, and has under his control all officials 
ot, the State. There is a Sub-Prefect in eyenr arrondissementt exc^t in those 
containing the capitals of departments and the department of the Seine. 

The unit of local government is the commune, the size and population of 
which vary very much. There were, in 1921, in the 90 departments into 
which France was divided, 37,963 communes. Most of them (33,986) have 
less than 1,600 inhabitants, and 22,024 have even less than 600 ; while 140 
communes only have more than 20,000 inhabitants. The local affairs of 
the commune are under a Municipal Council, composed of from 10 to 36 
members, elected by universal suffrage, and by the scrutin de liste for 4 
years by Frenchmen after 21 years and 6 months’ residence ; but each act 
of the Council must receive the approval of the Prefect, while many must be 
submitted to the Council General or even to the President of the Republic, 
before becoming lawful. Even the commune’s quota of direct taxation is 
settled by persons (r6partiteurs) chosen by the Prefect from among the lists of 
candidates drawn up by the Municipal Council. 

Each Municipal Council elects a Mayor, who is both the representative 
of the commune and the agent of the central government. He is the head 
of the local police and, with his assistants, acts under the orders of the Prefect. 

In Paris the Municipal Council is composed of 80 members ; each of the 
20 arrondissements into which the city is subdivided has its own Mayor. 
Theylace of the Mayor of Paris is taken by the Prefect of the Seine, and, in part, 
by the Prefect of Police. Lyons has an elected Mayor, but the control of the 
police is vested in the Prefect of the department of the Rhone. 

The next unit is the canton (2,916 in Franco before 1914), which is 
composed of an average of 12 communes, although some of the largest com- 
munes are, on the contrary, Mi vided into several cantons. It is a seat of a 
justice of the peace {jugt de paix), but is not an administrative unit. 

The district, or arrondissement (386 in France), has an elected conseil 
d* arrondissementi with as many members as there are cantons, its chief function 
being to allot among the communes their respective parts in the direct taxes 
assigned to each arrondissement by the Council General. That body stands 
under the control of the Sub-Prefect. A varying number of arrondissements 
form a department, which has its conseil ginAral renewed by universal suffrage 
to the extent of one-half every three years (one Councillor for each canton). 
These conseils deliberate upon all economical affairs of the department, the 
repartition of the direct taxes among the arrondissements, the roads, normal 
schools, and undertakings for the relief of the poor. Their decisions are con- 
trolled by the Prefect, and may be annulled by the President of the Republic. 


Area and Population. 

I. Peogress and Present Condition. 

The legal population at the date of the last two enumerations was 


Departments. 

Area : 

' Engl. sq. 
miles 

Population 

Population per 
square mile. 
1921 

March, 1911 

March, 1921 

Ain 

Aisne . 

Allier . 

Alpes (Basses-) 

Alpes (Hautes-) 

2,248 

2,866 

2,848 

2,697 

2,178 

342,482 

630,226 

406,291 

107,231 

105,083 

315,767 

421,616 

370,960 

91,882 

89,276 

140*5 
' 147*1 

130*2 

34 1 

1 41*0 
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Area: 

Population 

Population per 

Departments 

Bngl . sq. 



square mil^ 


miles 

March, 1911 

• March, 1921 

1921 

Alpe3-Maritimes . 

1,443 

356,338 

367,759 

247 '9 

Ard^che 

2,144 

331,801 

294,308 

137*3 

Ardennes 

2,027 

318,896 

277,811 

137 T 

Ari^ge , 

1,892 

198,725 

172,851 

91*4 

Aube 

2,326 

240,755 

227,839 

98*0 

Aude 

2,448 

300,537 

287,052 

117-3 

Aveyron 

3,385 

369,448 

332,940 

98*4 

Belfort(Territoire de) 

235 

101,386 

94,338 

401*4 

Bouches-du-Rh6ne 

2,025 

805,532 

841,996 

415*8 

Calvados 

2,197 

396,318 

384,780 

1750 

Cantal . 

2,229 

223,361 

199,402 

89-6 

Charente 

2,305 

346,424 

316,279 

137*2 

Charente-Infericure 

2,791 

450,871 

418,310 

149*9 

Cher 

2,819 

337,810 

304,800 

108*1 

Corr^ze . 

2,272 

309,646 

273,808 

120-6 

Corse 

3,367 

288,820 

281,959 

83-7 

C6te-d'Or 

3,391 

350,044 ^ 

321,088 

94*7 

C6tes-du-Nord 

2,786 

605,523 

557,824 

200*2 

Creuse . 

2,163 

266,188 

228,344 

105*6 

Dordogne 

3,550 

437,432 

396,742 

111*8 

Doubs . 

2,052 

299,935 

285,022 

138*9 

DrOme . 

2,532 

290,894 

263,509 

104*1 

Eure 

2,330 

323,651 

303,159 

130*1 

Eure-et-Loir . 

2,291 

272,255 

251,255 

109*7 

Finist^jre 

2,729 

809,771 

762,514 

279*4 

Card 

2,270 

413,458 

396,169 

174*6 

Garonne (Haute-) . 

2,457 

432,126 

424,582 

172*8 

Gers 

2,428 

221,994 

194,406 

80*1 

Gironde 

4,140 

829,095 

819,404 

197*9 

H4rault 

2,402 

480,484 

488,215 

203*3 

Ille-et-Vilaine 

2,697 

608,098 

558,574 

207*1 

Indre . 

2,664 

287,673 

260,535 

97*8 

Indre-et-Loire 

2,377 

341,205 

327,743 , 

137*9 

Is^re 

3,178 

555,911 

525,522 

165*4 

Jum 

1,951 1 

252,713 

229,062 I 

117*4 

Landes . 

3,604 

288,902 

263,937 

73*2 

Loir-et-Cher . 

2,478 ! 

271,231 

251,528 

101*5 

Loire 

! 1,852 I 

640,549 

637,130 1 

344*0 

Loire fflaute-) 

1,930 1 

303,838 

268,910 

139*3 

Loire-Inferieure 

2,693 1 

669,920 

649,723 

241*2 

Loiret . 

2,629 1 

364,061 

337,224 

128*3 

Lot 

2,017 I 

205,769 

176,889 

87*7 

Lot-et-Garonne 

2,078 

268,083 

239,972 

115*5 

Loz&re , 

1,996 

122,738 

108,822 

54*6 

Maine-et-Loire 

2,811 

608,149 

474,786 

168*9 

Manche . 

2,475 

476,119 

425,512 

171*9 

Marne . 

3,167 

436,310 

366,734 

115 * 8 . 

Marne (Haute-) 

2,420 

214,765 

198,865 

82*2 

Mayenne 

1,986 

297,732 

262,447 

132*1 

Meurthe-et-Moselle 

2,036 

564,730 

503,810 

247*6 
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* Departments 

Area : 

Population 

Population per 

English sq. 

March, 1911 

March, 1921 

sq. mile. 

miles 

1921 

Meuse . 

2,408 

277,955 

207,309 

861 

Morbihan 

2,738 

678,400 

546,047 

199*4 

Moselle . 

2,403 

— 

589,120 

245*1 

Ni^vre . 

2,658 

299,312 

270,148 

101*6 

Nord 

2.228 

1,961,780 

1,787,918 

802-6 

Oise 

2,272 

411,028 

387,760 

170-7 

Orne 

2,371 

307,433 

274,814 

115*9 

Pas-de-Calais 

2,606 

1,068,155 

989,967 

379-9 

Puy-de-D6me 

8,090 

625,916 

490,560 

158*8 

Pyr4n4es (Bassss-) . 

2,977 

433,318 

402,981 

135*4 

Pyrenees (Hautes-) 

1,750 

206,105 

185,760 

106*1 

Pyr^nees-Orientales 

1,698 

212,986 

217,603 

136*1 

Rhin (Bas) . 

1,848 

— 

651,586 

352*6 

Rhin (Haul) . 

1,354 


468,943 

346-3 

RhOne . 

1,104 

915,581 

956,566 

866*5 

SaOne (Haute-) 

2,074 

257,606 

228,348 

110*1 

Sa6ne-et- Loire 

3,2^30 

604,446 

554,816 

166*6 

Sarfhe , 

2,410 

419,370 

389,235 

lers 

Savoie . 

1 2,888 

247,890 

221,874 

94*2 

Savoie (Haute-) 

1,774 

255,137 

235,668 

132*8 

Seine . 

185 

4,154,042 

4,411,691 

2384-7 

Seine-Inferieure . 

2,148 

877,383 

880,671 

359-8 

Seine-et-Marne 

2,275 

363,561 

319,234 

153-5 

Seine-et-Oise 

2,184 

817,617 

921,673 

422 0 

Sevres (Deux) 

2,837 

337,627 

310,060 

132-7 

Somme 

2,443 

520,161 

452,624 

185*3 

Tarn 

2,231 

324,090 

295,688 

132-5 

Tarn-et-Garonne . 

1,440 

182,537 

159,559 

110-8 

Var . . . 

2,333 

330,755 

322,915 

138*4 

Vaiicluse 

1,381 

238,656 

219,602 

159*0 

Vendee , . i 

2,690 

438,520 

397,292 

147*7 

Vienne 

2,711 

332,276 

306,248 

113*0 

Vienne (Haute-) . 

2,119 

384,736 

350,235 

! 165*3 

Vosges . 

2,803 

433,914 

383,684 

166-6 

Yonne . 

2,892 

303,889 

273,118 

94-4 

Total 

212,659 

89,601,509 

39, 209, 766 1 

184*4 


* Not including 392,978 military and naval forces and crews of the commercial navy 
abroad. 


According to the Peace Treaty with Germany (June 28, 1919) Alsace- 
Lorraine has been transferred to France, to date from the Armistice of 
November 11, 1918. Tlio districts of Lower Alsace, Upper Alsace and 
Lorraine have become the dtmartments of Bas-Rhin (1,848 square miles 
and population 651,686); Haut-Rhin (1,364 square miles, population 
468,943), and Moselle (2,403 square miles, population 689,120). 

Total aica added to France is 6,605 square miles, population (1021) 
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1,709,749. Thus the total area of France is 212,669 square miles and popula- 
tion 39,209,766. 

According to the Treaty of Versailles (article 45), France obtained from 
Germany as a compensation for the destruction of the coal mines in the 
North of France, the exclusive rights of exploitation of the coal mines 
situated in the Saar Basin. The area of this district is about 751 square 
miles, and the population 657,870. For the next 16 years the Saar Basin 
will be governed by a Commission of Five, chosen by the League of Nations. 
At the end of 15 years the population will decide by vote one of three 
alternatives, viz., the maintenance of the rule set up by the Treaty, union 
with Franco, or union with Germany. 

Between the years 1811 4nd 1820 the average annual surplus of births 
over deaths was 5*7 per thousand of population ; between 1851 and 1860 it 
was 2*4 ; and between 1881 and 1886 it was 1*6. The average number of 
births per marriage was (1881-85) about 3 ; in 1891 it was 2*1. 

In the following table, the third, fourth, and fifth columns give [in 
brackets] for the first five censuses the population, its density, and its 
average annual increase of France, excluding Alsace-Lorraine, and are thus 
comparable with the data for the censuses posterior to the loss of Alsace and 
Lorraine (1872-1911). 


Dates 

Area : sq. miles 

Domicile^l 

Population 

Inhabitants 
per sq. mile 

'-'■'"y— - 

Annual Increase 
per 10,000 inhabits. 

1801 

207,765 

27,349,003 

131 




[26,980,756] 

^ [130] 

— 

1821 

— 

30,461,875 

146 

57 



[29,871,176] 

[144] 

[55] 

1841 

— 

34,230,178 

164 

62 



[33,400,864] 

[101] 

[58] 

1861 

212,669 

37,386,313 

176 

37 



[35,844,902] 

[173] 

[36] 

1866 


38,067,064 

178 

40 



[36,495,480] 

[176] 

[36] 

1872 

207,064 

1 36,102,921 

174 

—961 



1 


[-17] 

1876 

1 — 

i 36,905,788 

i 178 i 

i 54 

1881 


; 37,672,048 

! 182 

41 

1886 

i 

38,218,903 

! 184 

29 

1891 

— 

38,342,948 

185 

6-5 

1896 

' — 

38,517,332 

j 180 

4-4 

1901 

1 

38.961,945 

1 188 ! 

2-3 

1906 

! — 

39,252,267 

1 189 

1*4 

1911 

— 

39,601,509 

189 

1-7 

1921 

212,659 

39,209,766 

I 184 

— 


1 Decrease. 


In 1911, the foreign nationalities most numerously represented were : 
English, 40,378 ; Belgians, 287,126 ; Germans, 102,271 ; Austrians, 14,681 ; 
Swiss, 73,422 ; Italians, 419,234 ; Spaniards, 105,760 ; Russians, 35,016 ; 
total, 1,159,835. Total number of foreigners in 1921 ; 1,550,449. 

The active population of 1911 was returned under the following occupa- 
tions : Fisheries, 55,000 ; agriculture and forestry, 8,517,000 ; mines and 
quarries, 246,000; manufacturing industries, 6,746,000; transport, Ac., 
1,543,000 ; commerce, 2,053,000 ; liberal professions, 550,000 ; domestic 
service, Ac., 929,000; public service (including the army), 1,292,000; 
total, 20,931,000, of whom 7,719,000 were of the female sex. 
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II. Movement of the PopuijkTioN. 
BirlMi Deaths^ and Marria>gts, 


Year 

Mardages 

• 

Living 

Births 

Deaths 

Surrilus of 
Births 
over Deaths 

8ti]+born 

1918* 

312,036 

790,355 

731,441 

+ 58,914 

36,987 

19161 

108,562 

315,087 

j 607,742 

-292,655 

1 15,663 

19171 

158,508 

343,310 

613,148 

-269,888 

1 16,256 

19181 

177,822 

399,041 

788,616 

. -389,575 

18,791 

19191 

447,207 

403,502 

620,688 

-217,186 

1 19,934 

1920* 

623,869 

834,411 

674,621 

+ 159,790 

88,641 


1 Figures for 77 dcpai-tmeuts only. • Figures for whole of France (90 departments). 


In 1913 the average birth rate for all France (living births) was 1*91 per 
cent, of population, and in 1920, 2*13 per cent. 

The number of divorces was 15,450 in 1913, and 29,166 in 1920. 


III. Pkincipal Towns. 


The following towns, according to the census ot 1921, have each a total 


population over 50,000 





Paris . 

2,906,472 

I Angers 

86,158 

Boulogne-sur- 


Marseille 

. 586,341 

Ninies 

82,774 

Seine 

68,008 

Lyon . 

, 561,592 

Clermont-Ferrand 

Versailles 

64,753 

Bordeaux 

. 267,409 


82,577 

Metz . 

62,311 

Lille . 

. 200,952 

Rennes 

82,241 

Villeurbauno 

56,110 

Nantes 

. 183,704 

Montpellier . 

81,548 

Beziers 

56,008 

Toulouse 

. 176,434 

Tourcoing . 

78,000 

Besan9on 

55,652 

St. Etienne 

. 167,967 

Dijon 

78,578 

Boulogne-sur- 

Mer 

Strasbourg 

. 166,767 

Grenoble 

77,409 


66,336 

Nice . 

, 156,839 

Reims . 

76,645 

Troyes 

55,215 

Le H&vre 

, 163,374 

St. Denis 

76,858 

Caen . 

53,743 

Rouen . 

, 123,712 

Tours . 

76,096 

Perpignan 

53,742 

Roubaix 

. 113,265 

1 Brest . 

73,960 

Neuilly-sur- 


Nancy . 

. 113,226 

! Levallois-Perret 73,639 

Seine 

51,590 

Toulon 

. 106,331 

i Calais . 

73,001 

Montreuil . 

61,026 

Mulhouse 

. 99,226 

! Le Mans 

71,783 

St. Ouen 

6fi,848 

Amiens 

. 92,780 


69,048 

Clichy 

50,165 

Limoges 

. 90,187 

j Orleans 





^ On March 5, 1911, the urban population was 17,508,940, and rural 
22,093,318. 

For fiscal and electoral purposes the population of each commune is 
divided into agglomerated, scattered, and separated {compUe d part) ; the 
ftrst two constitute the municipal population, and the third consists 
of garrison, college, prison, and hospital population. Different from this 
is the distinction between urban and rural population, a commune being 
urban where the agglomerated population is over 2,000, and rural where 
under 2,000. 
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Beligion. 

No religion is recognised by the State. 

Under the law promulgated on December 9, 1905, the Churches were 
separated f^om the State, the adherents of all creeds were authorised to 
form associations for public worship {associations cultuelles). As transi- 
tory measures, ecclesiastics over 46 years of age and of over 26 years of 
service remunerated by the State were entitled to a pension, and all other 
ecclesiastics were to receive a grant during a period of from foui* to eight 
years. All buildings actuaUy used for public worship and as dwellings 
in that connection were to be made over, after an inventory was taken, to 
the associations for public worship ; the places of worship for the total period 
of the existence of these associations, the ecclesiastical dwellings for a time. 

The law of January 2, 1907, provides (among other things) that, failing 
associations cuUuelleSy the buildings for public worship, together with their 
furniture, will continue at the disposition of the ministers of religion and 
the worshippers for the exercise of their religion ; but, in each case, there is 
required an administrative act drawn up by the prtfet as regards buildings 
belonging to the State or the Departments, and by the mairc as regards 
buildings belonging to the Communes. Forms of the documents necessary 
under the new law have been supplied by the Goveimment. 

There are 17 archbishops and 68 bishops of the Roman Catholic Church in 
France, not including Alsace and Lorraine, Algeria or the colonies, in addition 
to 51,000 clergy of various grades. The Protestants of the Augsburg 
Confession are, in their religious affairs, governed by a General Consistory, 
while the Reformed Church is under a Council of Administration, the seat 
of which is at Paris. There are about a million ^^rotestants in France. 

The Associations law, passed July 1, 1901, requires religious communi- 
ties to be authorised by the State, and no monastic association can be 
authorised without a special law in each particular case. Before the passing 
of that law there were 910 recognised associations, and 753 not recofjnised ; 
the establishments, mostly not recognised, numbered 19,514, and their mem- 
bers 159,628 (30,136 men and 129,492 women). After the passing of the 
law, of the 753 associations not recognised, 305 dissolved themselves and 
448 asked for authorisation, which was refused by the Chambers to the 
majority of them. 


Instruction. 

The Minister of Instruction, seconded by the Government educational 
bureaus and inspectors-general, directs public and controls private schools. 
The public schools constitute the University of France and are divided 
into three classes, primary, secondary, and superior. The Superior 
Council of 62 members has deliberative, administrative, and judiciary 
functions, and a Consultative Committee advises respecting trie working 
of the school system, biit the inspectors-general are in direct com- 
munication with the Minister. For local educational administration France 
is divided into 17 circumscriptions, called Academies, each of which has an 
Academic Council whose memoers comprise a certain number elected by the 
professors or teachers. The Academic Councils deal with all grades of 
instruction. Each is under a Rector, and each is provided with acadmy 
inspectors, one for each department except Nord which has two (one b6in|i( 
for primary instruction), and Seine which has eight (one being director 
of primary instruction), hesidea primary inspectors of schools, usually one foi 
eaon arrwidissemciU^ 20 inspectors (male or female) for the department of 
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the Seine. Each department has a council for primary educational matters, 
tjie prefect being president, and this body has large powers with respect 
to the inspection, manageinent and maintenance of schools and the opening 
of free schools. 

The law of August 9, 1879, rendered obligatory for each .department 
the maintenance of two primary normal schools, one for schoolmasters, 
the other for school-mistresses ; there are two higher normal schools of 
primary instruction: one at Fontenay-aux-Roses for professors for normal 
schools for school -mistresses, the other at St. Cloud for professors for normal 
schools for school -masters. The law of June 16, 1881, made instruction 
absolutely free in all primary public schools; that of March 28, 1882, rendered 
it obligatory for all children from 6 completed to 13 years of age. The law 
of October 30, 1886, is the organic law of primary instruction now in 
force ; it established that teachers should be lay ; for infant schools it sub- 
stituted 4cole8 moiei^elles instead of sallcs d^asile ; it fixed the programmes of 
instruction, and established freedom of private schools under tne supervision 
of the school authorities. 

The following table shows the condition of primary instruction in 1918-19 
and 1919-20:-- 


France and Algeria (excluding Alsace-Lorraine) 


Description of Schools 


1P18-19 



1919-20 



Schools 

Teachers 

Enrolled 

Paidls 

Schools 

Teachers 

Enrolled 

Pupils 

Infant Schools : 

Public 

Private 

2,078 

855 

4,942 

1,009 

105,071 

40,079 

2,063 

786 

6,242 

099 

189,762 

37,394 

Total 

Primary and higher 
schools : 

I^ay .... 
Clerical 

2,033 

0,011 

211,150 

2,849 

0,211 ^ 

227,156 

50,278 

11,740 

i 

!| 99,468 

3,066,056 

825,825 

56,503 

11,512 

|l02,433 

3,002,666 

833,160 

Total 

68,018 

99,468 

1 

3,892,781 

08,015 

102,433 1 

3,835,816 


Courses of instruction for adults are conducted in the evening by 
teachers in their schools. 

In 1914, 2*3 per cent, of the conscripts could neither read nor write, as 
compared with 2*7 percent, in 1912. 

The number of primary normal schools (exclusive of Fontenay and St. 
Cloud) is 64 for school -masters, and 82 for school-mistresses (France and 
Algeria). The number of pupil- teachers in primary normal schools in 1919-20 
was 4,617 men and 6,136 women. 

Stcondary Instruction : Boys . — Secondary instruction is supplied in two 
types of schools — by the State in the lycees, and by the communes in the 
colleges, by associations and by private individuals in free establishments 
(icoles libres). The course of study extends over 7 years, 4 in the first 
cycle, : and 3 in the second, with four different courses of study ; 1, Latin, 
Greek ; 2, Latin, sciences ; 3, Latin, living languages ; 4, sciences, living 
languages. 
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The number of public secondary schools for boys and the number of 
pupils for 3 years wore as follows : — 


Public Institutions : ! 


1917 1 

1 1918 1 

1 

1919* 

France and Algeria j 

No. 


Pupils 

No. 1 

Pupils 

! No. 

PupllS' 

Lyeies . . | 

Communal colleges . | 

104 

‘211 


59,128 

31,413 

— 

5S,2:.8 

29,814 

— 

67,728 

82,492 


1 Not including the invaded territories. • Excluding Alsace and Lorraine. 

Qirls . — The following table shows the condition of the institutions for girls : 


Institutions 

19171 

1918 1 

1919 * 

No. 

Pupils 

No. 

Pupils. 

No. 

Pupils 

LyUei (France) . 


21,440 

1 n 

21,611 


25,858 

Colleges (Prance 

) 127 


} 125 


55 


and Algeria) . 

J 

11,505 

) i 

11,291 


13,916 

Secondary courses 
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(France and Al- 







geria) 

47 

5,520 

49 

* 5,414 

49 

5,894 

ToUl . 

174 

38,531 

174 

38,310 

189 

1 45,168 


I Not including invaded territories. * Not including Alsace and iiOrraine. 


Higher Instruction is supplied by the State in the universities and in 
special schools, and by private individuals in^the private faculties and 
schools. The freedom of higher instruction was established by the law of 
July 12, 1875, modiGcd by that of March 18, 1880, which reserved to the 
State faculties the exclusive right to confer degrees. A decree of December 
28, 1885, created a general council of the faculties, and the creation of 
universities, each consisting of several faculties, was accomplished in 1897, 
in virtue of the law of July 10, 1896. 

There are 16 Universities in France. The following table shows the year 
of foundation and the total number of students on July 31, 1919 : — 


Universities 

Studoat.s 

Universitio.s 

Students 

Aix-en-Provence (1409) 

1179 

' Lyon (1808) 

2,593 

Besan<jon (1485) . 

346 

Montpellier (1125) 

2,221 

Bordeaux (1441) . 

2241 

j Niincy (1572) 

650 

Caen (1432) .... 

570 

Paris (1150) 

11,020 

Clermont-Ferra7ui (ISO*) . 

571 

1 Poitiers (1431) . 

687 

Dijon (1722). 

686 

i Rennes (1735) . . . | 

939 

Grenoble (1339) . 

1724 

• Stnasboiirg (1607) • *i 

1,122 

1,764 

Lille (1530) .... 

, 739 

i Toulouse (1230) . 


The faculties are of four kinds : 15 faculties of Law (Paris, Aix, Bordeaux, 
Caen, Dijon, Grenoble, Lille, Lyon, Montpellier, Nancy, Poitiers, Rennes, 
Strasbourg, Toulouse, and Algiers) ; 9 faculties of Medicine (Paris, Mont- 
pellier, Bordeaux, Lillo, Lyon, Toulouse, Nancy, Strasbourg, and Algiers ; 
17 faculties of Science (Paris, Besan^on, Bordeaux, Caen, Clermont, Dijon, 
Grenoble, Lillo, Lyon, Marseille, Montpellier, Nancy, Poitiers, Rennesi 
Toulouse, Strasbourg, and Algiers) ; 17 faculties of letters (at the towns 
last named) ; 8 higher pharmacy schools and mixed faculties of medicine 
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and pharmacy ; 15 schools with full fonotiona and preparatory schools of 
medicine and pharmacy. 

The following statement shows the number of students by faculties or 
schools in January, for 3 years (excluding the students of the University 
of Strasbourg in 1919 : — 



1919 

1920 

1921 

Students of 

State 

Institutions 

State 

Institutions 

state 

institutions 

Law . . . . . 

7,735 

13,948 

17,376 

Medicine .... 

6,642 

11,990 

11,344 

Sciences .... 

5,979 

10,517 

10,918 

Letters .... 

1 6,339 

1,215 

1 

6,356 

7,892 

Pharmacy .... 
Schools of Medicine and 

2,128 

2,197 

Pharmacy . 

1 2,080 

— 

— 

Total . . 

29,890 

44,938 

49,931 


There are free faculties : at Paris (the Catholic Institute of Paris comprising 
the law and advanced scientific and literary studies) ; Angers (theology, law, 
sciences, letters, agriculture) ; Lille (theology, law, medicine and pharmacy, 
sciences, letters, social sciences and politics) ; Lyon (theology, law, sciences, 
letters) ; Marseille (law) ; Toulouse (the Catholic Institute with theological, 
literary, and scientific instruction). There is, besides, in Paris a large insti* 
tuition for free higher instruction, the ficole libre des Sciences Politiques. 

The State faculties confer the degrees of bachelor, of licentiate, and of 
doctor. Admission to degrees (agr4gations) is by special competition, 
which lead to the title of professeur in secondary and in higher instruction. 

The other higher institutions dependent on the Ministry of Public 
Instmction are the College de France (founded by Francis I. in 1530), 
which has courses of study bearing on various subjects, literature and 
language, archaeology, mathematical, natural, mental and social science 
(political econoiu}’’, &c.); the Museum of Natural History giving instruc- 
tion in the sciences and nature ; the Bcole Pratique des Hautes fitudes 
(history and philology, mathematical and physico-chemical sciences, and 
the sciences of nature and of religion), having its seat at the Sorbonne ; 
the ficole Normale Superioure, which prepares teachers for secondary 
instruction and, since 1904, follows the curricula of the Sorbonne without 
special teachers of its own ; the ficolo des Chartes, which trains the archivist 
paleographers; the 6cole des Langues Orientales vivantes ; the ficole du 
Louvre, devoted to art and archceology ; the ficole des Beaux-Arts, and the 
Bureau des Longitudes, the Central Meteorological Bureau ; the Observatoire 
of Paris ; and the French Schools at Athens, Rome, Cairo and Indo-China, 
besides a school for Morocco. 

Outside Paris there are eight observatories (Meudon, Besan^on, Bordeaux, 
&;c.). The observatory at Nice is dependent on the Academy of Sciences. 

Professional cmd Technical Instmction . — The principal institutions of 
higher or technical instruction dependent on other ministries are ; the Con- 
servatoire des Arts et Metiers at Paris (with 20 evening courses on the 
applied sciences and social economy), the !&cole Centrale des Arts et Manu- 
factures, the iicole des Hautes filtudes Commerciales, 12 higher schools of 
commerce with about 1,300 pupils, dependent on the Ministry of Commerce ; 
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the National Agronomic Institute at Paris, the Veterinary school at Alfort, 
a school of forestry at Nancy, national agricultural schools at Grignou, 
Rennes, Montpellier, 46 practical schools of Agriculture, &c. , de]()eudent on 
the Ministry of Agriculture ; the ficole Polytechnique, the ficole Sup4rieure 
de Guerre, the military school at St. Cyr, the ^lcole de Cavalerie at Saumur, 
and other schools dependent on the Ministry of War ; the Naval School at 
Brest dependent on the Ministry of Marine ; the School of Mines at Paris, 
the School of Bridges and Roads at Paris, with other schools dependent on 
the Ministry of IMblic Works ; the School of Minos at St. Etienne, and 
the Schools of Miners at Alais and Douai ; the ficole Coloniale at Paris, 
dependent on the Ministry of the Colonies. The Bcole des Beaux Arts, the 
ficole Nationale des Arts Ddcoratifs, and the Conservatoire de Musique et 
de Declamation depend on the department of the Under Secretary for the 
Fine Arts, which is attached to the Ministry of Public Instruction. In the 
provinces there are National schools of fine arts, and schools of music, and 
also several municipal schools as well as free subventioned schools, etc. 

Technical schools of a somewhat lower grade (dependent on the Ministry 
of Public Instruction are very numerous, comprising (in 1913 — the latent 
available figures) six national schools of arts and trades (Aix, Angers, 
Chalons, Cluny, Lille, Paris), two schools of horology, four national profes- 
sional schools, 56 practical schools of commerce* and industry (of which 14 
are for girls), 17 practical schools of industry ; there are also 35 schools of 
industries, with 5,660 pupils ; 13 municipal professional schools in Paris, 
with 1,385 pupils, and about 370 private schools, with 92,000 pupils. 

Justice and Crime. 

The Courts of lowest jurisdiction in France ^re those of the Justices of 
Peace (juges de paix, one in each canton) who try small civil cases and act 
also as judges of Police Courts, where all petty offences {contraventions) 
are disposed of. The Correctional Courts pronounce upon all graver offences 
(dints), including cases involving imprisonment up to 5 years. They have 
no jury, and consist of 3 judges belonging to the civil tribunals of first 
instance. In all cases of a d6lit or a crime the preliminary inquiry is made 
in secrecy by an examining magistrate (juge d* instruction), who may either 
dismiss the case or send it for trial before a court where a public prosecutor 
(Procureur) endeavours to prove the charge. The Court of Assizes is assisted 
by 12 jurors, who decide by simple majority on the fact with respect to 
offences amounting to crimes. The highest courts are the 26 Courts of 
Appeal, composed each of one President and a variable number of members, 
for all criminal cases which have been tried without a jury : and one Court 
of Cassation which sits at Paris, for all criminal cases tried by jury, so far 
as regards matters of law. 

For civil cases, wherein the amount in dispute is between 200 and 1,600 
francs, there is, in each arrondissement, a tribunal of first instance ; above 
these are the Appeal Courts and the Court of Cassation. For commercial 
cases there are, in 226 towns. Tribunals of Commerce and Councils of experts 
(prud^hommes). In the towns are police courts. 

All Judges are nominated by the President of the Republic. They can 
bo removed only by a decision of the Court of Cassation constituted as the 
Conseil SupirHur of the magistracy. 

The French penal institutions consist, first, of Houses of Arrest (8,871 
chambres de aHreU and dip6ts de sHreU in 1912). Next come Departmental 
Prisons (66 in 1912), also styled maisons d*arrit, de justice and de eorT0cti^^ 
where both persona awaiting trial and those condemned to leas than one 
year’s imprisonment are kept, as also a number of boys and girls transferred 
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from, or going to be transferred to, reformatories. The reformatories are 14 
for boys and 7, for girls, 10 for boys and 3 for girls being public, and 4 for 
boys and 4 for girls being*private. The Central Prisons (maisons deforce et 
de correction), where all prisoners condemned to more than one year's 
imprisonment are kept, provided with large industrial establishments for 
the work of prisoners, are 9 for men and 2 for women. 

All persons condemned to hard labour and many condemned to * reclusion ' 
are sent to New Caledonia or Guiana (military and rScidivietes) ; the d4p6t de 
for(^ats of St. Martin-de-Re is a d6p6t for transferred hard-labour convicts. 

Pauperism and Relief of Old Age. 

In France the poor are assisted partly through public ‘ bureaux de bien- 
faisance ' and partly by private and ecclesiastical charity. They are partly 
under the care of the communes and partly of the departments, both of 
which contribute, and ultimately under the supervision of Government. The 
funds of the * bureaux de bienfaisance ' are partly derived from endowments, 
partly from communal contributions, and partly from public and private 
charity. In 1913, the bureaux expended 41,651,000 francs and assisted 
903,917 persons. Public assistance is rendered to poor or destitute children. 
At the end of 1913 the institutions for this purpose contained 212,186 
children ; the expenditure during the year amounted to 43,432,649 francs. 
In 2.913 the hospitals for the sick, infirm, aged, or infants, numbered 1,722 ; 
and at the end of the year had 741,706 patients, besides 100,239 aged and 
infirm inmates ; their expenditure for 1913 amounted to 198,648,406 francs. 
In the same year 946,043 persons received gratuitous medical assistance at 
home and 145,500 in hospitals, the expenditure for such purposes amounting 
to 28,097,418 francs. At’ the end of 1913 the asylums for imbeciles, 
national, departmental, and private, had 77,013 patients. 

An Act was passed in 1905 for the relief of the aged poor, the infirm, 
and the permanently incurable, age limit, 70 ; but by the amendment of the 
Act, April 5, 1910, this was reduced to 65. The same amendment provided 
for limited help being given to those between the ages of 65 and 70. On 
December 31, 1913, there were 100,529 such persons in receipt of the limited 
assistance, the total expenditure for 1913 having been 8,007,595 francs. 
The Act of 1910 provided that the cost of the scheme should be borne by 
the communes, the departments, and the State. The number of persons 
registered for relief has risen from 511,446 on December 31, 1908, to 599,061 
on December 31, 1911, and to 692,530 on December 31, 1913. The cost to 
the State alone for 1910 was 45,000,000 francs ; for 1911, 46,300,000 francs ; 
and for 1913, 49,145,270 francs. In addition, contributions of the depart- 
ments and communes totalled 48,500,000 francs in 1911, and 53,100,000 
francs in 1912 ; but it has to be remembered that the increased expen- 
diture under this law is in part balanced by the diminished activities 
of the * bureaux de bienfaisance * in assisting invalids under 60 years of 
age. The Old-Age Pensions Law of April 5, 1910, as amended on February 
27, 1912, provides for all wage-earners old-age pensions towards which both 
employers and workers contribute. Contributions are to be paid up to the 
60th year of the worker’s life, and the State will contribute 100 francs. 
This sum will be increased by one-tenth for every insured worker who has 
brought up 3 children of the age of 16. On December 31, 1918, 10,475,272 
persons were registered under the scheme. 

A law of March 24, 1873, provides protection for new-born infants. In 
1913 in 82 departments there were 77,829 such infants who came within the 
scope of the law. In 1913 two further laws were introduced ; that of 
June 17 to give relief, varying from 0*50 to 1*60 francs per day, to women 
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in confinement, and that of July 14 to give relief to families with numerous 
children. The rate is between 60 and 90 francs for every child beyond ^he 
third. • 

Finance. 

I. State Finance. 


The following figures do not include the hiulgci sur ressources sp^cialeSf 
and represent the actual verified revenue (inclusive of loans) and expenditure 
for 6 years : — 


Years 

Receipts 

Expenditure 

Years 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1910 
1012 
1913 { 

1 

Francs 

4,273,890,789 

4,857,491,192 

5,091,744,959 

Francs 

4,321,918,600 j 
4,742,756,094 , 

5,066,931,220 ' 

19181 

1919 

1920 

Francs 

10,064,657,897 

11,300,000,000 

21,770,243,131 

Francs 
9,956,604,778 
49,798,884,686 
i 29,882,700,000 


1 Exclusive of war expenditure. 


The accounts of revenue and expenditure of the Government officials are 
examined by a special administrative tribunal {Coicr cies Coynptes)^ instituted 
in 1807. 

From 1914 to 1917 there were no annua*! budgets, the financial re- 
quirements of the country being provided for by votes of credit. For 1918, 
1919, and 1920 budgets were introduced. The following table gives details 
of the votes of credit and of the budget estimates : — 


Year 

Military and 
special 
Expenditure 

Expenditure s 
on the debt 

Other 

Expenditure 

Total 


Fraucs 

Francs 

Francs 

Francs 

1914'. 

6,400,925,761 

59,626,763 

128,881,725 

6,689,434,249 

1915 .... 

18,455,406,750 

1,899,393,673 

2,440,686,102 

22,804,486,525 
32, 945,145, 1C9 

1916 .... 

27,240,404,259 

3,3.33,015,879 

2,871,725,031 

1917 . . . . : 

34,065,809,126 

4,803,686,400 

2,750,104,103 

41,679,699,620 

1918 . . . . : 

44,047,748,089 

7,087,677,888 

3,401,679,123 1 

54,637,105,100 

1919 . . . . 1 

1 

36,075,781,168 

7,986,808,071 

5,131,295,347 j 

49,793,884,580 

Total . . . j 

160,886,075,153 

25,230,208,674 

10,233,371,431 j 

208,340,655,268 


1 August io Deceuibor. 


Budget estimates in millions of francs for the years 1921 and 1922 
(exclusive ot loans) : — 

Revenue (Millions of Franc.s). 



1921. 

1 1922 

Stamp Duties and Stock Exchange Tax 

3,042-6 

3,414*9 

Tax on Turnover 

2,900*0 

3,045*0 

Customs ... 

2,344 8 

2,706-9 

Indirect Taxes 

2,508*8 

2,684*9 

Monopolies 

1,412*4 

1,802*0 

Direct Taxes I 

! 2,000*1 

2, 131 *7 

Postal Receipts 

1,098*5 

1,088*8 

Sugar Tax .... 

432 8 

642-6 

State Domains 

145*3 

183-8 

Total (including all items) j 

23,302*6 

22,450*9 
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Expenditure (Millions of Francs). 



e 

1921 


1 1922 


Ordinary 

Budget 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Budget 

Total 

1 

1 Ordinary 

1 Budge t 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Budget 

Total 

Public Debt . 

Military and Naval 
Alsace-Lorraine . 
Finance 

Education . 

Foreign Affairs . 
IjabouT .... 
Agriculture . 

Public Works 

Postal .... 
Colonies 

Total (including all 
items). 

11,847 

4.208 

72 

1,.556 

1.209 1 
69 

107 

151 

2,119 

1,305 

39 

338 

1,613 

470 

103 

10 

162 

5 

209 

10 

1 

11,681 

5,822 

548 

1,659 

1,220 

231 

167 

156 

2,389 

1,376 

40 

i 12,388 

1 4,022 

1 282 

1 1,608 

i 

72 

1 160 

143 

! 1,000 

1 1,272 

! 42 

137 

1,005 

279 

65 

18 

59 

3 

10 

9 

12 

12,626 

5,027 

562 

1,673 

1,246 

182 

160 

146 

1,010 

1,281 

54 

23,262 

3,236 

26,499 

I 23,179 

1,762 

24,982 


The French National debt has grown from 28*5 millions sterling in 1800 
to 50*9 millions in 1815, 23^6*5 millions in 1848, 498 millions in 1871, 
1,302 millions in 1912, (32,557,899,787 francs) ; 1,367 millions on July 
31, 1914, (34,188,147,969 francs); 5,898 millions on January 1, 1919, 
(147,472,421,289 francs) ; 9,609 millions on January 1, 1920 (240,242,109,503 
francs) ; and 12,060 millions on May 31, 1921 (301,510,147,177 francs). 

On September 30, 1920, and on May 31, 1921, the debt of France stood 
as follows (in millions of fra»cs) : — 


- i 

Sept. 30, 1920 

May 31, 1921 

1 Internal Debt 

3 per cent. Rentes 

5 per cent. Rentes 

4 per cent. Rentes, 1917 

4 per cent. Rentes, 1918 i 

6 per cent. Rentes, 1920 

Amortizable 5 per cent, rentes .... 
Amortizable 3 per cent, rentes .... 
Amortizable 3i per cent, rentes .... 
National Defence Obligations 

Other debts of the Ministry of Finance 

Millions of 
Francs 
19,742 
24,924 
12,641 
29,990 

16,150 

2,989 

23 

933 

1,457 

Millions of 
Francs 

19,742 

20,244 

9,709 

22,458 

27,700 

15,819 

2,940 

3 

580 

9,386 

Total of debt of Ministry of Finance . 
Debts of other Ministries . . . | 

116,848 

5,147 

128,681 

6,206 

Total of fixed debts ^ 

Total of floating debt 

: 121,995 

I 81,257 

183,787 

92,659 

Total Internal debt 

203,252 

226,346 

2. External Debt ; — 



Fixed debt 

Floating debt 

49,796 

33,476 

44,604 

30,560 

Total external debt 

88,272 

76,164 

Grand Total 

286,624 

801,610 


The Foreign Debt on May 31, 1921, was made up as follows 
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• 

Amount 

1,000,000 

francs 

Annual 

Interest 

1,000,000 

ftancs 

1. Fixed Debt. 

Advanced by U.S.A. Treasury . 

2,950,762,000 dollars 

35,867 

1,793 8 

Anglo-French loan in U. 8. A. . 

200,000,000 „ 
47,587,000 ,, 

2,510 

188-4 

liOan of the City of Paris in U.8. A. . 

678 

84-7 

Loans of Bordeaux, Lyons and Marseilles 
in U.S.A 

17,806,700 „ 

217 

ISO 

Japanese loan 

100,000,000 yen 

570 

37-1 

American Loan secured by American Stock 

400,000,000 dollars 

4,862 

243*1 

Total . .... 

. 

44,604 

2,309*6 

2. Floating Debt. 

Treasury Bills deposited in English 
Treasury 

535,730,0001. 

25,206 

1,512*4 

Treasury Bills deposited in Bank of 
England 

65,000,0001. 

3,058 

214*1 

Treasury Bills sold in U.S.A. . 

21,6.30,000 dollars 

263 

16*4 

Treasury Bills sold in Japan 

30,000,000 yen 

171 

10*3 

Total Treasury Bills . 

. 

28,698 

1,753*2 

3. Bank Credits. 

Spain 

• 

496,507,500 pesetas 

783 

44 3 

Sweden 

50,000,000 kroner 

143 

11*4 

Norway 

46,400,000 „ 

99 

7*9 

Argentina 

43,650,000 pesos 

164 

9*0 

Switaerland 

40,400,000 francs 

98 

0-6 

Holland 

55,000,000 florins 
9,897,4^01. 

229 

11 4 

England 

406 

27*9 

Uruguay 

15,000,000 piastres 

122 

6*1 

Total of Bank Credits 


1,802 

105-8 

Total Floating Debt . 


30,500 

1,858*5 

Total Foreign Debt . 


75,164 

4,168 1 


The total annual debt charge on May 31, 1921, Tvas 13,759 million francs, 
not including the lloating debt. 

France has advanced to the Allied Governments (up to June 30, 1921) 
a total of 14,082 million francs, of which the principal items are as follows 
(in millions of francs): Belgium, 3,027 ; Serbia, 1,554 ; Poland, 1,082; 
Czecho-Slovakia, 552; Russia, p,755 ; 01*6606, 911 ; Rumania, 1,103. 

The public fortune of France was estimated in 1912 (latest available date) 
to amount to 304,517 million francs. 

II. Local Finance. 

For 1915 the revenue of the departments of France, excluding a balance 
of 181,018,505 francs from 1914, amounted to 551,313,501 francs 
(22,052,540Z.), and the expenditure to 615,209,966 francs (20,608,398/,). 
The departmental debt stood at 1,157,952,604 francs (46,818,100^.). 

For the year 1921, the revenue of the City of Paris was estimated at 
1,003,494,949 francs, and the expenditure at 986,394,949 francs. On 
January 1, 1922, the debt of the City of Paris was 6,119,511,146 francs. 

Defence. 

I. Land Defences. 

France has a coastline of 1,760 miles, 1,304 on the Atlantic and 466 
on the Mediterranean. Its land frontier extends over 1,666 miles, of 
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which 1,246 miles are along the Belgian, German, Swiss, and Italian 
frontiers, and 419 along the Spanish frontier. 

The permanent land defences of France now include the former German 
fortresses of Strassburg, Metz and Thionville, the former being in Alsace 
and the two latter in Lorraine, West of these lies the former first line of 
French permanent defences, namely the first- class fortresses of Verdun, 
Toul, Epinal and Belfort. The experiences of the Great War, which brought 
to light the power of mobile heavy artillery, the fire of which could be 
observed and directed from aeroplanes against permanent defences, will 
affect profoundly the principles of permanent fortification, and it is doubtful 
if many even of the first-class fortresses will in future be maintained, while 
those of the second and third classes will almost certainly disappear in so 
far as they have been designed to meet land attack. On the other hand 
coast defences will probably be maintained. On the coast Toulon, Rochefort, 
Lorient, Brest, and Cherbourg are naval harbours surrounded by forts. 

II. Army. 

The French Army is divided into the Metropolitan and the Colonial 
Armies, both are under the War Minister, but the estimates for Colonial 
troops other than those maintained in Algeria, Tunis, and Morocco are 
included in the budget of the Minister for the Colonies. The Metropolitan 
Army is divided into the Active Army, the Reserve Troops and the Terri- 
torial Army, The Army, with the exception of the Armies of Occupation 
is localised and tcrritorialised in the military government of Paris, 20 Army 
Corps districts and the territories of Alsace and Lorraine. The normal 
composUion of a l^'rench Army Corps is 2 infantry divisions, 1 regiment of 
cavalry, 1 artillery brigade three regiments, 1 battalion of engineers, 1 
group and 1 company of observation balloons, and adminstrative services. 

The infantry division consists of 3 regiments of infantry each of 3 
battalions, and 1 regiment of artillery of 3 groups each of 3 batteries. The 
cavalry division consists of 3 cavalry brigades each of 2 regiments, 1 group 
of horse artillery, and 1 group of cyclist chasseurs. 

The peace establishment of the French Army provides for 20 Army Corps 
of the Active Metropolitan Army, 1 Colonial Army Corps of 3 divisions 
quartered in Fraiice, 1 Algerian Army Corps of 3 divisions, 1 Tunisian 
division, 4 Aviation brigades, 3 brigades of Tanks, and 39 regiments of 
Heavy Artillery not allotted to Army Corps. The establishment of the 
Active Metropolitan Army, exclusive of the North African troops, by units 
was at the end of 1921 as follows: — 


Infanlrjr 

Cavalry 

Artillery j 

1 

PJugineers 

Aviation 

Tanks 

Regiments 

143 

Cuirassier l 

6 

Field 

- 

Regi- 

U 

Pursuit 

4 Idght 

9 

of 3 bns. 


Regts. 

t 

Regts. 

1 

ments 


Regts. 

Regts. 


Chasseurs 

31 

‘ Dragoon 

SY 

Medium 

20 1 

Bat- 

15 

Bombing 

5 Heavy 

3 

(bus.) 


Regts. 


Regts. 


talions 


Regts. 

groups 


Cyclists 

0 

Chasseur 

16 

Heavy 

11 



Observation 

7 


(groups) 


Regts. 


(tractor) 




Regts. 





Hussar 

11 

Regts. 




Balloon 

2 



1 

Regts. 


Heavy 

20 



Regts. 

1 



1 

1 

Motor 

10 

(horse) 








1 

Machine 


Regts. 









Cun 


Fortress 

9 








(groups) 


Regts. 

i 










Mountain 

2 








! 


Regts. 










1 

Horse 

6 


1 





1 

1 i 

i 

i 

1 

(groups) 


i 

i ^ 


i 

[ • 
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The peace establishment of the Active Metropolitan Aimy in 19*21 was 
390,000, included in this is the Air Force establishment of 22,600. The 
Armies of Occupation, which in December, 192>, numbered 96,000 men, are 
not included in these figures. Enlistment for the Metropolitan Army is on 
a compulsory basis, but liberal exemptions are allowed. At present the 
average term of service with the colours is 2 years and the average annual 
contingent is 250,000, the surplus being accounted for by the French 
soldiers serving outside France on various terms of service. In December, 
1921, there were 65,000 soldiers of French birth in the Army of the Rhine, 

24.000 in Algeria and Tunis, 18,000 in Morocco, 17,000 in the Levant and 

14.000 in the colonies. It is contemplated to reduce the service with the 
colours to IJ years. 

The Reserve Troops fonn divisions corresponding to tbo.se in the Active 
Army on mobilisation, in the same districts as those to which the Active 
divisions belong. The Territorial Army forms a second lino and is similarly 
organised in divisions on mobilisation. The Customs Corps is organised in 
battalions as are the Chasseurs Forestiersy these are both recruited from men 
who have passed into tlie Territorial Army, 

The Gendarmerie is a police force recruited from the Army but performing 
civil duties in time of peace. There is a legion in each military district. 
The strength of the Gendarmerie is 21, 7&), of whom about half are 
mounted. • 

The Garde R4puhlicainc is also a police force and performs duties in Paris 
similar to those performed by the Gendarmerie in the districts. 

The Colonial Army is distinct from the Metropolitany and consists 
partly of white troops and partly of native troops. The Colonial white 
troops are recruited either by voluntary enlistAent, or by voluntary trans- 
fer from the Metropolitan Army, 

One Colonial Army Corps of 3 divisions and 1 Artillery brigade of white 
troops is quartered in France. The 19th Army Corps, partly of white and 
partly of native troops is composed of 3 divisions, each with a cavalry 
brigade, and is quartered in Algiers, and the Tunis division is quartered in 
Tunis. A Moroccan Army Corps is in process of formation, but at present 
a number of Moroccan troops form part of the Army of Occupation in 
Germany. The establishment of the Colonial Army and North African 
troops by units is as follows : — 

Infantry (white) i eolSfhSrZA" ative) | Cavalry j Artillery 


Regiments (3 bat- 


Zouaves Regts. . 

6 Chassuers Regts. j 

1 Field Regts. 

10 

tallions) . 

16 

Tirailleur Regts. 

1 (d’Afriquft) 

6 i Heavy Regt. 

1 

Battalions . 

8 

(Moroccan and 

: Spaliis Regts . : 

VI I Field groups 

8 

Oonipanies . 

3 

Algerian . 

46 ! Mixed ,, 

3 . 


Foreign Legion 


Mixed Regts. 

i 



(Regts.) . 

2 

(paft white, 

j 





part Moroccan) 





1 

Senegalese Regts. 

15 ! 




! 

Tonkinese ,, 

4 ! 





Annamites ,, 

1 i 




1 

j 

Malagese , , | 

4 1 




The peace establishment of the Colonial Army and North African troops, 
which has been very much increased as compared with the pre-war establish- 
ment, was, in 1921, 261,000. The total peace establishment of the Active 
Metropolitan and Colonial armies in December, 1921, was 736,000. 
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The administration of the French Amy consists of a General Staff and 
- of a number of departments, all under the War Minister. In questions cf 
strategy and of higher military policy the War Minister is assisted by a 
Council called the Oonseil Stip^rieur de la Giterrfy consisting of himself as 
President and twelve selected generals. 

In September, 1919, it was decided that the uniform of the Army should 
be the horizon -blue dress with kepi. The Chasseurs or Light Infantry 
battalions were, however, permitted to keep their distinctive dark blue uniform. 
Khaki was adopted for Colonial and Korth African troops. 

The French infantry is armed with the Lebel magazine rifle : calibre *815. 
The French field gun is the 7 '5 cm. (2-95 in.) Q.5\, shielded gun. The 
French howitzer is the 10*5 cm. (3*35 in.) howitzer, and as the result of the 
war the French Army possesses a large variety of heavy guns of all calibres. 

Navt. 

Since the War the French naval establishments have undergone a great 
revision. The position is not yet normal. Reduced expenditure was de- 
manded as well as reconstruction, and, in inspecting and reconditioning the 
ships and vessels attention was devoted chiefly to the flotillas. Only two 
pre-Dreadnoughts now remain in the Fleet, and and these -mainly for 
training purposes. The inclusion of cx-enemy light cruisers, destroyers, 
and suomarines in the French Fleet has strengthened it where it was 
weakest. A great number of old destroyers, torpedo boats, and submarines 
have been struck off the list. 

Economies are being made hi other directions. The naval ports have 
been reduced, but none of these have yet, as was intended, been given over 
to civil industry. The M^iterranean squadron has been reduced and a 
large part of it remains in reserve. 

The Navy is under the supreme direction of the Minister of Marine, 
assisted by a Chief of the Stan. The latter has charge of all the work of 
the department having reference to construction, maintenance, commissioning, 
and the mobilization of the fleet, and particularly of all that concerns pre- 
paration for war. He is chief of the Military Cabinet. There are two sub- 
chiefs of the staff, of whom one is in charge of various sections, and the 
other of the work of the Military Cabinet. The Navy is now charged with 
the coast defences, and has its own flying service. The central adminis- 
tration embraces the directorates of personnel^ maUriel, and artillery, the 
inspectorate of works, the finance department, the services of submarine 
defences, hydrography, and other special branches. In addition to these are 
the Superior Council of the Navy, which advises the Minister on high 
policy, and several special committees. For purposes of administration the 
French coasts are divided into five maritime arrondissements, having their 
headquarters at the naval ports of Cherbourg, Brest, Lorient, Rochefort, and 
Toulon. At the head of each arrondissement is a vice-admiral, with the title 
of Maritime Prefect, who is responsible for the port administration and the 
coast defences, mobile and fixed. The chief torpedo -stations are Dunkirk 
Cherbourg, Brest, Rochefort, Toulon, Corsica, Bizerta, Oran, Algiers, and 
Bona. 

The French navy is manned partly by conscription and partly by volun- 
tary enlistment. There have lately been difficulties, and a considerable 
number of men have been taken as a levy from the Army services, mainly 
for engine room and analogous duties. By the channel of the ‘Inscription 
Maritime,* which was introduced by Colbert, aud on the lists of which are 
the names of all male individuals of the ‘ maritime population ^that is, 
men and youths devoted to a seafaring life, from the 18th to the 50th year 
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of age—France was formerly provided with a reserve of 114,000 men, of 
whom about 25,600 were usually serving with the fleet. 

The ex-enemy vessels allotted to France are, included in the following 
summary — 5 light cruisers, one flotilla leader, 12 destroyers, and 10 sub- 
marines. 


Complete at end of 



1920 

1921 

1921^ 

Dreadnoughts 

7 

7 

7 

Pre-Dreadnought battleships 

10 

9 

2 

Armoured cruisers 

15 

15 

b’ 

Light cruisers 

12 

13 

5 

Despatch Vessels, etc. ...... 

35 

40 

55 

Destroyers . 

80 

03 

711 

Torpedo boats 

100 (?) 1 

03 

58 

Submarines 

102 -j 

49 

1 63 


1 Jiicludiug the ox-onemy liotilla loadtjr, * Aminil S6 ik!S.‘ 


In the ship tables which follow, all the older vessels have been removed 
as being no longer in service. The nine battleships are retained under the 
Washington agreement. The armoured cruisers are of a class that will not 
be maintained. Six 35-knot light cruisers gf now type, provided with 
armour and mounting 7’5-in. guns, were intended to be built. , 

Battle Fleet. 


M ! 
IM P ] 

1 

1 


Armour 




P « 1 

1 



• 

o 

Sf; 

n3 ® 


3 B ! 

^ C 1 

•4.9 ^ 1 

•1&: 

Name 

jS a 

.2 a 


Armament 

CO 

fl 

!3 

&•§ 

8 ^ 

'B 2 

a £ 

(-4 O 

Max. 

speed 

^ I 



« 



xi 





Vre‘ Dreadnoughts. 



Knots 

1906 

(Diderot 
(Voltaire . 

|l8,560 

11 

12 4 12in. 12 9-4in. . 

5 

22,500 

19 



Dreadnoughts. 




1910 

1911 

(Jean Bart . 
(Courbet 
/Prance 
\Pari8 . 

/Bretagne . 

\ 

|28,400 

10| 

! 

12 12 12in. ; 22 5-51n. 

4 

36,000 

20-5 

1912 

1 Lorraine . 
(Provence 

>23,550 

10|- 

17 10 13* in., 22 5'5in. 

4 

29,000 

20 



A 

rmoured Cruisers 




1899 1 

/Cond6 . . j 

(Marseillaise . ’ 

|lO,OGO 

6| 

Q (2 7*6in. ; 8 6*4ln.;\ 
® \6 4in. . ./ 

i 4 • 

> 20,500 

1 21 

1900 

to 

1904 

jj. Ferry . . | 

1 Victor Hugo 

Ji2,4i6 

6| 

8 4 7*6m. ; 16 6-4in. 

S ' 

27,500 : 

22 

|J. Michelet 

1 Ernest Renan . 

|l8,644 

6| 

8 4 7-6in. ; 12 6-4in. 

5 

(29, 0001 • 
(86,000/ 

23'5 

1905 

/Edgar ijuinet 
(W. Rousseau 

|l4,800 

6J 

8 16 7’6in. 

6 : 

1 

40,000 1 

24 




Light Cruisers. 




1907 

Colmar 

4,280 

— 

2 a 6'9m. ; 4 3‘4in. . : 

2 

30,000 

26 

1914 

Metz . , 

4,200 

— 

1 7 5-9in.; 3 3*4in. . 

4 

45,000 

.23 

1012 

Mulhouse , 

4,480 

..... 

2 7 6-Oin. ; 2 3*4in. . 

2 

36,516 ‘ 

28 

1918 

Strasbourg . 

4,842 

— 

2 7 5’9ln, ; 2 3’4in. . 

2 

26, OW 

' : m 

1912 

Thlonville . 

3,500 

— 

— 9 8-9in. . 

1 

25^,000 

n 
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The cruisera are late enemy vessels, all ex-German except the Thionville, 
which was Austrian. Other old French cruisers in the list are the Jeanne 
d’Arc, Montcalm, Gueydan, Desaix and Diipleix. Durin^j the war 55 
despatch vessels were put in hand, of which all but a few have been com- 
pleted. Ten ex-German submarines have been added to the French flotilla ; 
also the flotilla leader mentioned above, and 12 ex-Gorman and Austrian 
destroyers. Although Franco resisted the British plan of abolishing sub- 
marines, none of the class are now being built. 


Production and Industry. 


I. AGRICULTUnE. 


Of the total area of France (132,381,447 acres) 24,716,752 acres were 
under forests in 1912, and 9,483,625 acres were returned as moor and un- 
cultivated land, and 98,181,070 acres, of which 59,127,750 acres were 
arable, were returned as under crops, fallow and grass. The following tables 
show the area under the leading crops and the production (1 metric ton = 
2206 lbs.) for three years, the results being still confined to the frontiers of 
1914, except for 1921 : — 


X 


Area (1,000 acres) 


Produce (1,000 metric tons) 


Crop 

1 1919 

1920 i 

1921 1 

1919 i 

1 ^- _ . _ 1 

19201 

1921 

Wheat 

. ; 11..S75 

12,135 ' 

13,245 

1 ' 1 

i 4,965 ; 

6,271 

8,784 

Mixed Corn 

238 

235 ' 

271 

, 97 : 

708 

1,460 

Rye .... 

1,837 

2,022 1 

2,185 ' 

1 730 ! 

843 

11,302 

Barley 

. ' 1,375 

1,512 i 

1,(502 

500 i 

771 

823 

Oats . . . . 

. ! 0,980 

8,100 j 

8,346 , 

I 2,494 

4,223 

3,559 

Potatoes ... 

. I 3,175 

3,310 1 


: 7,730 ' 

10,315 

— 

Beetroot, sui;ar 

. ' 180 

220 ' 


! 1,247 ! 

2,055 

— 


1 Provisional. 


The annual production of wine and cider appears as follows : — 


Tear 

Under Vines, 

acres 

Wine produced 
thousands of 
gallons 

Wine Import, j 
thousands of | 
gallons 1 

Wine Export, 
thousands of 
gallons 

Cider pro- 
duced 1,000’8 
of gallons 

1900 

3,074,970 

1,441,830 

114,760 

41,010 

647,000 

1017 

3,826,000 

810,994 ! 

230,560 

9,350 

673,363 

1918 

3,754,085 

929,810 

128,966 

8,580 

85,310 

1919 

3,737,745 

1,195,778 

130,790 

24,684 

491,326 

1920 

8,726,620' 

1,300,200 

. 117,100 

! 27,962 

224,490 


The production of fruits (other than for cider making) and nuts for 1920 
is given in metric tons, as follows: — Apples 68,480, pears 34,316, olives 
22,864, cherries 21,614, plums 20,177, peaches 17,255, apricots 7,466, 
oranges 553, mandarins 211, lemons 120, strawberries 6,737, currants 2,163, 
gooseberries 988, raspberries 760, figs 3,047, chestnuts 162,924, walnuts 
31,440, almonds 4,370, truffles 62, and filberts 106. 

On December 81, 1920, -the numbers of farm animals were: Horses, 
2,542,820; mules, 178,470; asses, 297,540 ; cattle, 12,782,110 ; sheep and 
lambs, 9,372,360 ; pigs, 4,683,471 ; goats, 1,228,580, 
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Silk culture, with Government encoui'agement {primes)^ is carried on in 
24 departments of France — most extensively in Gard, Drdme, Ard^che, and 
Vaucluse. Silk production for 3 years : — * 


Year 

Number of 
producers 

Quantities of 
put into 
incubation 

Total 

production 

1 

^ Total value of 

produce 



Kilo^s 

1000 Kilogs. 

1000 Francs. 

1918 

60,057 

1,678 

3,010 

1 22,258 

1919 

52,401 

65,592 

1,427 

2,322 

17,489 

1920 

— 

2,003 

45,800 


II. Mining and Metals. 

In France there were in 1913, 41,638 mines and quarries in work, with 
237,864 workers (180,966 in 1918). The annual yield of all the mines was 
valued at 829,453,263 francs (33,178,130/.); of quarries, 306,965,661 francs 
(16,238,226/.). 

The following are statistics of the loading mineral and metal products of 
conceded mines, in metric tons, in 1918 : — coal ^nd lignite, 26,269,083 ; iron 
ore, 1,672,000 (13,871,187 in 1920); pig iron, 1,292,958 (2,412,149 in 1^19 
and 3,433,791 in 1920); finished iron and steel, 193,812; worked steel, 
1,800,079. 

The coal output was as follows for 4 years, in thousands of metric tons: — 
1917, 27,757 ; 1918, 24,941 ; 1919, 22,224 ; 1920, 25,276. Coal output of 
the Saar Basin in 1920, 9,410,433 tons. • 

In 1918 the production of ores was : lead, zinc and silver, 25,087 metric 
tons; copper and tin, 811 tons; antimony, 10,020 tons; arsenic and gold, 
6,156 tons; manganese, 9,871 tons; and salt, 1,092,581 tons. Potash 
production in Alsace ; — 1919, 474,607 tons; 1920, 1,061,191 tons. 

III. Manufactures. 

For the numbers of persons employed in the more important industries in 
1906, see The Statesman’s Year-Book for 1916, page 877. 


Sugar . — In 1920-21 there were 72 sugar works, employing 14,234 men, 
821 women, and 360 children. The yield of sugar during 12 years 
(expressed in metric tons of refined sugar) was : — 


Tears 

Tons 

1 

Years 

Tons 1 

Years 

Tons 1 

1 Years | 

Tons 

1908- 09 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

723,081 

733,902 

650,488 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 
1914-15 

465,377 1 

877,656 1 

302,961 

1 

1015-16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

135,890 

185,435 

200,265 

1 1918-19 

1919- 20 1 

1920- ^1 

107,841 

165,101 

306,041 


Alcohol , — In 1906, 69,616 thousands of gallons of alcohol were produced; 
in 1913, 60,146 ; in 1916, 31,672; in 1917, 32,813; in 1918, 18,311; in 
1919, 18,066 ; and in 1920, 28,489 thousands of gallons. 


IV. Fisheries. 

For the French fisheVies, including those of Algeria, the following are 
statistics for 1912 : — Persons employed, 164,931 ; sailing boats, 28,606 ; ton- 
nage, 216,905 ; steamers, 946 ; tonnage, 64,566 ; value of products, 
1 43, 003, 1 60 francs. 

3 T 
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Commerce* 

In French statistics General Trad© includes all goods entering or leaving 
France, while Special Trade includes only imports for home use and exports 
of French origin. 

The chief subdivisions of the special trade in millions of francs were for 
three years : — 



Imports 

Exports 

Food products .... 
Raw materials .... 
Manufactured goods 

Postal packets .... 

Total 

1919 

1920 1 1921 

1919 

1920 

1921 

10,704*4 

14,753*3 

10,341*6 

11,874*9' 6,205*8 
25,156*5 12,398*0 
12,873*4j 4,944*5 

~ ! ~ 

1,190*4 

2,444*2 

7,387*5 

857*5 

2,612-7 

6,113*8 

16,962*5 

-1,206*7 

1,932*3 

6,558*0 

12,808*9 

1,263-3 

35,799*2 j 

49,904*8 1 23,548-3 

11,879-6 

26,804*7 

21,553*1 


The chief articles of import and export (special trade) were in millions 
of francs : — 


Imports 

1919 

1920 1 

1 

! Exports 

1919 

1920 1 

Wine 

711*0 

619-4 

Arms and munitions 

12.3*5 

314-4 

Wool 

2,005*3 

2,087*4 

Textiles, silk . 

1,461*9 

1,819*5 

Cereals 

2,758*0 

2,908*5 

,, cotton. 

782*0 

1,261*7 

Raw cotton 

1,501-8 

1,568*0 

Wine 

365*4 

531*2 

Coal and coke . 

2,969*9 

4,202*2 

Raw silk and yarn . 

852*6 

294*6 

Coffee 

940*5 

659*9 

Paris goods, &c., Sic. 

186*2 

828*5 

Oil seeds and fruits . 

894*1 

; 1,147*7 

Leather . 

304*7 

662*2 

Chemical products . 

783*2 

' 700*0 

Metal goods and tools 

153*3 

548*3 

Petroleum 

.388*7 

, 537*5 

Automobiles . 

124*5 

1,188*0 

Machinery 

1,405*2 

2,070*5 

Chemical products . 

326*1 

1,119-3 

Copper 

211*7 

; 248*1 

Paper 

21 5 0 

360-5 

Cast iron and steel . 

1,131*5 

' 941*5 

Clothing . 

809*2 

1,650-8 

Woollen textures . 

' 1,246*1 

i 687*5 

Rubber goodvS . 

273*9 

462*8 

Arms and munitions 

, 294*6 

1 7*9 




Metal goods 

> 744-4 

1 864*1 

! 




1 Provisional figures. 


The chief imports for home use and exports of home goods are to and from 
the following countries, in thousands of francs : — 



Imports 

1 Exports 

Countries 

1920 

1921 

, 

1920 

1921 

United Kingdom 

10,818,193 

8,166,585 

4,233,267 

8,364,887 

Germany 

2,667,968 

2,476,446 

1,502,118 

2,856,271 

Belgium 

3,325,484 

1,793,337 

4,478,937 

4,090,876 

Switzerland . 

1,043,9('6 

398,498 

1,791,931 

1,169,142 

Spain . 

1,052,480 

509,878 

969,681 

589.309 

Italy , 

1,282,549 

667,657 

1,248,742 

771,834 

United States 

10,866,102 

3,681.789 

2,256,615 

2,039,711 

Brazil . 

901,107 

667,066 

362,846 

129,608 

Argentina 

2,991,686 1 

1 I 

882,876 

446,828 

' 249,286 
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The lareaty of 1826 proTides for *the most faroured nation treatment’ 
between the United Kingdom and France in matters of navigation, and tiiat 
of 1882 (which includes Algeria), in matters of commerce, customs duties, 
Ac. ; in 1897 the treaties in force between the United Kingdom and France 
were extended to include Tunis. 

The following table gives the declared value, in pounds sterling, of the 
staple articles consigned to the United Kingdom from Franco in four years 
according to Board of Trade returns : — 


staple Imports into U.K. 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1020 


& 

& 

& 

& 

Apparel Ac. 

248,762 

352, £64 

680,893 

1,572,624 

Silk manufactures 

2,899,118 

3,874,269 

5,230,r>39 

6,185,788 

Woollen . 

31,602 

27,088 

270,494 

2,670.011 

Ribbons .... 

— 

— 

2,968,377 

2,897,466 

Hewn limber . 

1,826,282 

1,676,448 

1,762,170 

2,822,594 

Wine 

1,100,603 

2,844,184 

6,670,259 

5,480,033 

Ornamental feathers . 

162,068 

216,976 

255,669 j 

247,695 

Glovc-s 

299,09r> 

.524,104 

598,934 

548,490 

Motor-cars . . 

896,017 

297,688 

1.172,080 i 

2,025,546 


Tlie total qiwintity of wine imported into the United Kingdom from Frrfnce 
in 1920 was 4,676,627 gallons; m 1919, 5,031,836 gallons. 

The • following table exhibits the value, according to Board of Trade 
returns, of the principal articles of British produce consigned from the United 
Kingdom to Franco in four years : — • 


Staple Exports from U. K. 

1917 ! 

1918 

1 1919 

1920 


& 

je 

& 

& 

Woollen manufactures A yam 

9,694,896 

10,974,014 

i 20,019,372 

11,182,103 

Iron and steel . 

22,603,366 

16,660,110 

9,623,310 

9;620,041 

Coal . •. . . 

25,425,443 

26,898,297 

34,286,287 

42,300,623 

Cotton yarn 

11,406,823 1 

25,963,788 , 

23,200,058 

7,001,294 

Machinery . . . . 

4,701,586 

4,713,622 

6,761,235 

10,161,795 


Total trade between France and United Kingdom for 6 years (in thousands 
of pounds) : — 


- 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Imports from France into U.K, 
Exports to France from U.K. . 

22,868 

111,673 

I 

34,972 

130,767 

48,498 1 
147,364 

75, m 
136,936 

58,004 

44,257 

1 


Shipping and Navigation. 

On January 18, 1921, the French mercantile navy had a tonnage of 
2,694,199, or 3,101,199 tons if enemy ships be included. Under con- 
struction in England, 580,200 tons; in France, 873,135 tons; in hther 
countries, 10,000 tons. 

3 L ii 
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For three years the navigation of vessels' with cargoes at the French 
ports was as follows, exc^jiding the coasting trade : — 


Entered 

Vessels 

Tonnage 

■ 

Cleared 

Vessels 

Tonnage 

1918 

Frencli . 

Foreign . 

6,062 

27,189 

4,523,000 
15,325,000 ; 

1918 

French . 

Foreign . 

2,909 

7,190 

2,826,000 

2,930,000 

Total 

33,261 

19,848,000 

Total . 

10,009 

5,255,000 

1010 

French . 

Foreign . 

0,579 

27,059 

6,022,000 
16,812,000 1 

1910 

French . . . { 

Foreign . 

! 3,637 

8,737 

1 8,613,000 
! 5,777,000 

Total 

33,638 

1 

22,834,000 

Total 

12,374 

9,390,000 

. 

1020 

French . 

Foreign . 

• 

8,021 

23,741 

7,427,000 i 
• 21,363,000 ! 

1920 

French . 

Foreign . , . 

5,701 
11,623 I 

5,291,000 

11,656,000 

Total 

31,762 

28,790,000 1 

Total . . 1 

17,324 

' 16,917,000 


Shipping in foreign trade in 1920, and its distribution among French 
ports, is shown as follows with cargoes only : — 



Entered (1920) 

Cleared (1920) 


Vessels 

Tonnage 

Vessels 

Tonnage 

French 

8,021 

7,427,000 

5,701 

6,291,000 

Foreign ... 

23,741 , 

21,363,000 

11,623 

11,666,000 

Total . 

31,762 

28,790,000 

17,324 

16,947,000 

Marseille .... 

3,260 

5,976,000 

2,927 

4,920,000 

Le Havre 

2,358 

4,104,000 

•1,512 

2,706,000 

Cherbourg .... 

610 

2,678,000 

498 

2,445,000 

Bordeaux .... 

1,392 

1,910,000 

1,000 

1,142,000 

Boulogne .... 

2,806 

1,889,000 

1,431 

1,466,000 

Dunkirk 

2,008 

2,005,000 

614 

568,000 

Rouen 

3,719 

2.556,000 

451 

242,000 

Calais 

2,524 

962,000 

1,241 

513,000 

Nantes . • . . . 

699 

716,000 

258 

222,000 

St. Nazaire .... 

; 512 1 

886,000 

134 

184,000 

La Roclielle .... 

523 

760,000 

303 

429,000 

Dieppe 

Cette 

j 1,270 

630,000 

680 

328,000 

! 993 

425,000 

774 

289,000 

Caen j 

1 669 

311,000 

226 

88,000 


Internal Communications. 

I. Rivers, Railways, etc. 

On January 1, 1912, there were in France 28,899 miles of national roads, 
in addition to the vicinal roads. 
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Navigable rivers (1911), 6,450 miles; actually navigated, 8,822 miles; 
canals, 3,104 miles; actually navigated, 3,052 miles; rivei's navigable for 
rafts,' 1,908 miles; In 1913 there were 3,620 miles of canals; in 1919 a 
programme was adopted for the extension and improvement of the canal 
system. • 

By a law of July 11, 1842, the construction of railways was left mainly to 
companies, superintended, and if necessary assisted, by the State ; which now 
constructs lines which the companies work, and works on its own account one 
important State system. There are lines of local interest subventioned by 
the State or by the departments. The concessions granted to the six great 
companies expire at various dates from 1950 to 1960 ; the periods of State 
guarantee of four of them terminated at the end of 1914, and will do so in 
the case of the others in 1934 and 1935. 

A new law (October 29, 1921), applicable after approval at a general 
meeting of the shareholders of the companies, create closer relations between 
the various networks. From the financial point of view especially, it allows 
the organisation of a common fund. 

The length of line open for traffic in 1919 was 25,167 miles of lines, 
not including the railways of Alsace and I.orraine, made up as follows : — 


- 

Miles ! 

1 

1 

• - 1 

i 

^ Miles 

• 

state 

5,586-8 

Paris Belt Line . . . 1 

19-9 

Nord (NortUoni) 

2,146-4 

Grand Belt Line . 

7T-7 

Est (Eastern) .... 
Paris-to-Orleans 

3,116 7 
4,780-8 1 

Total .... 

: ‘ 97-6 

Paris-Lyon-Mcdlterranoan 

6,064-2 

• 

! 

|Iidi (Southern) 

2,516-9 

I 

Secondary companies (mostly 
departmental railways) 

i 

1 839-5 



Non-concessionary roads 

19-9 

Total . . . . i 

24 210 8 i 

Grand Total. 

1 

25,167-8 


At the end of 1920, the total length of line in operation (including 
Alsace-Lorraine), was 26,260 miles ; under construction, 761 miles; projected, 
688 miles. 


II. Posts and Telegraphs. 

In 1914, France had 15,769 post-offices. The receipts on account of 
posts, telegraphs, and telephones, amounted to 402 million francs ; the ex- 
penditure to 358 million francs. The number of letters, &c., carried in 1914 
was 


- 

Internal 


millions 

Letters 

1,145 

Post-cards .... 

825 

Other packages . 

1,826 

Total 

2,796 


International 

Transit 

(1913) 

Dispatched 

Received 

millions 

millions 

millions 

87 1 

81 • 

135 

^ i 

5 

2 

97 

4S 

142 

189 1 

134 

279 


The total length of the telegraphic lines in 1913 was 120,471 miles, with 
461,195 miles of wire. There were 28,117 telegraph offices, of which 19,461 
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belonged to the State, and the remainder to railway com^nies and pnVate 
persona. In 1913 there were despatched 67,771,000 tdegrams, of which 

51.410.000 were internal, 10,261,000 international, 2,124,000 in taranait, and 

3.976.000 were official. 

In 1913 there were in France 11,451 urban telephone systems with 36,100 
miles of line and 790,173 miles of wire ; number of conversations in 1913, 
388, 966, 000. There were 20, 331 inter-urban circuits with 72, 181 miles of line, 
and 387,641 miles of wire ; conversations in 1913, 45,327,000. In 1913 the 
gross telephone receipts were 65,800,000 francs. 


Money and Credit. 


The nominal value of the French money coined in France during 7 
years was : — 


Year Gold 

Silver 

Nickel and 
Bronze 

Total 

19 Francs 

-.14 100,709,990 

- 

- 

fit : : ; ; ; 1 

^020 1 — 

Francs 

31,698,289 

80,328,302 

164,288,813 

114,578,114 

92,410,595 

76,782,759 

29,003,429 

Francs 

1,235,680 
871,660 
4,379,145 
4,160,746 
i 9,422,604 
6,859,961 
11,827,853 

Francs 
193,598,969 
87,200,022 
158,662,058 
118,744,860 
101,883,199 
83 642,720 
41,431,282 


The ordinary savings-banks numbered 554 (with about 1,800 branch offices) 
on December 31, 1920 ; the number of depositors was 8,765,194, to the 
value of 5,795,082,767 francs. The National savings-banks, on iJccembM 
81, 1919, held deposits and interest amounting to 2,086,786,691 fram^ 
duo to 6,908,854 depositors. 

The Bank of France, founded in 1800, and placed under State control in 
1806, has the monopoly of issuing bank notes. The present privileges 
of the Bank were renewed on December 11, 1917, for a further 
25 years, i e., until December 31, 1945. The capital of the Bank is fixed at 

182,500,000 francs (7,300,000Z.) 

The situation of the bank on April 14, 1921,and on March 9, 1922, was : — 



I April 14, 1921 

1 

March 9, 1922 

Gold 

Silver 

Advances to the Pnblic . 
Advances to the State 

Notes in circulation 

Capital and Iteserve . 

1 1000 francs 

3,556,778 

. i 270,301 1 

2,196,082 
. ; 20,250,000 

. i 38,028,892 i 

. i 237,415 

1000 francs 
3,577,180 
281,341 
2,870,866 
21,900,000 
36,225,852 


At the outbreak of war the maximum not6 issue of the Bank of France 
was 6,800 million francs ; on August 5, 1914, it was raised to 12,000 million 
francs the amount was increased on successive occasions, the last having 
been Sept. 28, 1920, when the maximum was fixed at 41,000 million francs. 

Of the other well known banks, the following may be mentioned : — The 
Credit Foncier de France, founded in 1852, which lends monev on mortgage ; 
the Credit Lyonnais^ founded in 1863; the Q4n$rale ; fmcf the 

CamptoiivNationale d’Escompte de Paris, 
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Money, Weights, and Measures. 


The Franc of 100 centimes was in normal conditions of the value of 9Jci, 
or 25*225 francs to the pound sterling. 

Gold coins in common use are 20 and 10 franc pieces. The 20 franc 
gold piece weighs 6*4516 grammes 900 fine, and thus contains 5*,80645 
grammes of fine gold. Silver coins are 6, 2, 1, and half franc pieces 
and 20-centime pieces. The 6-franc silver piece weighs 25 grammes 
*900 fine, and thus contains 22*5 grammes of fine silver. The franc 
piece weighs 6 grammes *835 fine, and contains 4*175 grammes of fine 
silver. Bronze coins are 10 and 5 centime pieces. There are also 25, 10, and 
5 centime nickel pieces. 

There is a double standard of value, gold and silver, the ratio being 
theoretically 16 J to 1. Of silver coins, however, only 6-franc pieces are legal 
tender, and of these the free coinage has been suspended since 1876. 

The present monetary convention between France, Belgium, Italy, 
Switzerland, and Greece is tacitly continued from year to year, but may be 
denounced by any of the contracting States, and, if denounced, will expire at 
the end of the year, which commences on January 1, following the denunci- 
ation. According to its terms, the five contracting States have their gold 
and silver coins respectively of the same fineness, weight, diameter, and 
current value, and the allowance for wear and f ear in ea3i case is the s^me. 
The coinage of 6-franc pieces, both gold and silver, is temporarily suspeilded, 
and the issue of subsidiary silver is, with certain exceptions for specia,! 
reasons, limited to 7 franca per head of the population of each State (but 6 
francs for Greece). Each Government, in its public offices, accepts payments 
in the silver 5-franc pieces of each of the othei^s, and in subsidiary silver to 
the amount of 100 francs for each payment. ■ Each State engages to 
exchange the excess of its issues over its receipts of subsidiary silve 
for gold or 6-franc silver pieces, and at the termination of the convention 
each is bound to resume also its 6t franc silver pieces, and to pay in gold 
a sum equal .to the nominal value of the coin resumed. The following 
are the total issues of the five States, authorised by the convention of 1897: — 
France, 394 millions of francs ; Italy, 232*4 ; Belgium, 46*8 ; Switzerland, 
28 ; Greece, 16. 

The monetary system of the Union has been adopted, either wholly or 
partially, in Spain, Rumania, Bulgaria, Servia, Russia, Finland, and many 
of the South American States. 


G^ramme . . = 

Kilogi'amme. . = 

Quintal Mitrique. = 

Towns (Metric Ton) = 
LitrSy Liquid , = 


16 -43 gr. tr. 
2*205 lbs. av. 


220i „ 
2,206 lbs. 
1*76 pints. 
22 gallons. 
2*75 bushel;^. 


MUre . 
Kilometre . 
MHre Cuhe\ 
sure / 
Hectare 

Kilometre Carr6 . 


39*87 inches, 
*621 mile. 

35*31 cubic ft. 

2*47 ^cres. 
•’386 sq. mile. 


Biplomatic BepresentAtives. 

1. Of Frakob in Great Britain. 

Ambassador , — Comte de Beaufort de St. Aulaire (appointed November 
^0, 1920). 

Counsellor, — M. de Montille. 

First Secretary , Roger Gambon. 

Second Secretaries , — Adrien Thierry and M. Japy. 
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Attaches . — Jean Verg4, Jean de Bourguignon de St. Martin, and Frdddric 
Knobel. 

Military Atiadhi , — Geiieral Vicomte de La Panouse, K O.M.G., C.B., 

c.v.o. 

Naval Attache . — Capitaine de Fregate de Buffi de Pontevez-G^vaudan. 
Air Capitaine Sable. 

Commercial Attache — M. J. PMer, O.B. 

Financial Attach 4. — M. Avenol. 

Secretary -Archivist . — Comte La Combe. 

Consul-General in Londm. — J. Knecht. 

There are also French Consuls at — Cardiff, Dublin, Glasgow, 
Liverpool, Manchester (V.C.), Newcastle, Southampton (V.C.), and other 
places. 


2. Of Gkkat Britain in Franck. 


Ambassador. — Rt. Hon. Lord Hardinge of Penshurst, K.G., P.C., 
G.C.B., G.C.S.L, G.C.M.G., G.C.I.E., J.S.O., G.C.V.O., Appointed 
September 9, 1920. 

Minister Plenipotentiary . — Sir Milne Cheetham, K.C.M.G. 

First Secretaries — C. M. ^alairet and R. S. Hudson. 

Second Secretary. — R. I. Campbell. 

Military AticLchd — Major-General the Hon Sir C. Sackville West, 
K.B.E. C.M.a 

Naval Attache . — Captain the Hon. Alexander R. M. Ramsay, D.S.O., 


Air AiiaFhd — Squadron Jl,eader J. P. Sewell. 
Commercial Counsellor.'—^ . R. Cahill. 
Consul-General. — H. G. A. Mackie, C.B.E. 


There are British Consuls at Ajaccio, Bordeaux, Brest, Calais, Cherbourg, 
Dunkirk, Havre (C.G.), Lille, Lyon, Marseille (C.G.) Nantes, Nice, Rouen, 
Strasbourg (C.G.), and other towns. 


Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning France. 

1. Official Publications. 

Agriculture :—Statiatique agricole aunuelle.— Statistique dea Forets souraises an 
i^gime forestier. Statistique agricole d6cennale.-Compte dea depenses du Miniature de 
1 Agriculture.— Rapport sur renseignement agricole.— Report by L. S. Sackville on the 
Tenure of Land in France. Fol. London 1870. 

Biblio™>hie gen6rale de I’histoire de la France, Published by the Directors of the 
i^ational Library. Paris. 

Commerce ;— Tableau g6n6ral du commerce de la France. (Annual.) Paris, Commerce 
de la France. (Monthly.) Moniteur ofllciel du commerce. Foreign Office Reports. (Annual 
■eries.) London. Annual Statement of the Trade of the United Kingdom with Foreivn 
Countries, Ac. London. * * 

Finance Comptes gen^raux de Tadministration des Finances. Bulletin de statistique 
et de Ugialatlon cornpar6e. (Monthly.) Paris. La situation financi^re des commumjs 
Budget gdn^ral de la France. (Annual.) Paris. Foreign Office Reports, London 

Foreign Office List. (Annual.) London. 

Industries, Mining, &c. Aloura de statistique graphique du MinlsUre des Travaux 
puWica. Paris. Almanach de la co-opdration frangaise.— Bulletin de Pofflce du travail. 
(Monthly.)— La petite Industrie. 2 vols. Paris, 1896.— Statistique dea graves et des 
reconrs 4 la conciliation, Ac.— Repartition des salairea du personnel ouvrier dans les 
manufactures de Tetat et des compagnies de chemin de fer, 1896.— Salaires ot dur^e du 
^avail dans I’industrie francaise. 8 vols.— Bulletin offlciel du Minlstere de Pinterieur. 
Rapports des Inapecteurs divlsionnaires du travail.— Statistique de I’indnstrie minerale et 
des appareils 4 vapeur. (Annual.) 
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Instruction, Religion, Ac. Bulletin de rinatruction publique. (Weekly.) Annuaire 
da la Presse. Statistique de I’enseignement primaire. (Annual.) Rapport sur le budget 
des oultes. — Rapport sur I’Organiaation et la Situation de TEnseignement primiure 
publique en France prdsont^ au Ministre de I’lnstructioif Publique. Paris, 1900. -L'En- 
seiguement Professionel : Rapport de M. Briat, Conseil sup^rieur du Travail. Paris, 1905. 

Justice and Crime Compte de la justice criminelle. (Annual.)-~Compte de la justice 
civile et commerciale. (Annual.)— Garette des tribunaux.— Statistique penitential re. 

Money and Credit Comptes reudus sur les operations du credit fon^ier de France. 
Rapports sur les operations de la Caisse nationale d’Epargne. Rapports sur les operations 
des Caisses d’Epargne privies.— Rapports du Qouverneur et des Couseurs de la Banque de 
France. — Rapports sur radmlnistration des inonnaics et m^dailles. 

Navy : — Annuaire de la Marine et des Colonies. {See also the Annual Budget G^n^ral.) 

Pauperism Rapport par la Commission sup^rieure de la Calsse des retraits pour la 
vieillesse. — Etablissements geiieraux de bienfaisance. 

Population : — Reports on the 1911 Census, published by the Ministry of the Interior. 

Railways, Posts, &c. Statistiques des cbeinins de fer frangais, Documents Principaux. 
— Statiatiqnes des chemins de fer ft-angais, Documents divers. (Annual)— Album de 
statistique grapbique au rninistdre des travaux publics. Statistique des chemins de fer 
franQais. (Annual.)— Relev6 du tonnage des merchandises transport^es sur les fleuves, 
canaux, et riviires. 2 vols. (Annual.) — Statistique de la navigation int^rieure. 2 voli. 
(Annual.) 

Shipping, Fisheries Tableau g^n6ral du commerce de la Prance. Part II. Tableau 
g^n^ral des mouvements du cabotage. (Annual.) Statistique des Peches Maritimes. 
(Annual. ) 

Statistics (General) :—Almanach national. Journal officiel.— Annuaire statistique.— 
Annuaire statistique de la ville de Paris.— Statistique gCnerale de la France. (Annual.)— 
Bulletin de la Statistique gen^ralo de la France. (Quarterly.) 

La France Financl^re et Economique. Vol. I. Finances Publique. Paris, 1919. 

Guide Official de la Navigation int<^rieure. Dres.se par les soins du Miuist^rt^ de.s 
Travaux Publics (Direction de la Navigation). Nouvelle edition augmentee de I’Alsace, de 
la Lorraine et des pays Rhenans. Paris, 1921. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Annuaire General de la France et de TEtranger. Fin^t issue, 1919. Paris. 

The Anglo-French Review (No. 1, February, 1919). London. 

Ardouin-Dumazet (M.), Voyage en Fiance. (A series of extensive travel books 
relating to all parts of France). Paris, 1909. 

Aulneau (J.), Le Rhine et la France, Paris, 1921. 

Baedeker's Paris and its Environs, 18th edition. Leipzig, 1913 ; Northern France. 
5th ed. Leipzig, 1909 ; Southern France and Corsica, 6th eel. Leipzig, 1914. 

Barker (B. H.), Wayfaring In France. London, 1913. 

Barthelemy (J.). Le Gouvernement de la France. I’aris. 1919. 

Baudrillart{U.. J. L.), Les Populations agricoles de la France. 3 series. Paris, 1885-93. 

Beaumont James (J. L.), The Story of France, 1814-1914. London, 1916. 

Blache (P. Vidal de la), Tableau do la Geographic de la France. Paris, 1903. 

Block (Maurice), Dictionnaire de I'Administration frangaise. ^ew ed. Paris, 1898. 

BodXey (J. B. C.), France. 2nd. ed. London, 1902. 

Boehn (Max von), Vom Kaiserreich zur Republik. Eine franzbsische Knlturgeachiohte 
des 19ten Jahrhundert. Berlin, 1917. 

Bourgeois {l&mi\e). History of Modern France, 2 vols. Cambridge and London, 1919 

Boutmy (E. G.), Etudes de Droit Coustitutionnel. Paris, 1885. English Translation 
by B. M. Dicey. London, 1891. 

BrUsaud (Jean), A History of French Public Law. London, 1915. 

Browne (Arthur S.), French Law and Customs for the Anglo-Saxon. 3rd edition. 
London, 1914. 

Buell (R. L.), Contemporary French Politics. London, 1921. 

Busson (H.), and others, La France d'aujourd'hui et ses colonies. Pariif, 1921. 

Cattioi (Pierre), La Valour do la Terre en France. Paris, 1918. 

(Barry), Alsace-Lorraine since 1870. New York, 1919. 

Ohhrucl (P. A.), Dictionnaire historique des institutions, moeurs et coutumes de la 
France. 2 vols. Paris, 1855. 

Clapkam (J. H.), Tlie Economic Development of France and Germany (1815-1914). 
Cambridge, 1921. 

Couber tin (Bnron P. de), L' Evolution Frangaise sous la Troiaiime R4publique. Paris, 
1896, [Eng. Trans. London, 1898.]— France since 1814. London, 1900. 

Dawharn (C.k France and the French. London, 1911. 

DtfU (Robert), My Second Country (France), London, 1920. 

DimneffB.), France Herself Again. London, 1914. 

JJuhois (H.), and Kergomard (J. G.), Precis de G4ographie Economique. 8a. ed. Paris, 
1907. 
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DimIoim; (N4d«meM.)i The Field! of Franca. 2nd ad. London, 1205.— A Shorb Hlatory 
of France. London, 1918. 

Dwruy (Victor), Histoire de France. Faria, 1822. 

Edwards {Q, W.), Alsace-Loitaine. London, 1212. 

Hdward* (M, Betham), France To-day. 2vo1s. London, 1892-4.— Twentieth Oantiiry 
Prance. London, 1217. 

Fhvrt (J.) and Bamw (H.), Regions at payi de Prance. Fans. 1909. 

FonHn (P.), France. [Bng. Trans, by H. H. Kane ) New York, 1902. 

i>\incA;-Brentano (F.), editor The National History of Prance. 6 vbls. London, 1915. 

Fmtel de Coulanges (N. D.), Histoire des Institutions politiques do TAncienna France. 
0 vols. Paris, 1888-92. 

Galton (Arthur), Church and State in France (1800-1907). London, 1920. 

Quirard (A L.), French Civilization in the Nineteenth Century. London, 1914. — 
French Civilization from its origin to the close of the Middle Ages. London, 1920. 

aotee(T. de la), Histoire du Second Empire. Tomes I.-TII. Paris, 1894-96. 

Qrad(p.)t L’ Alsace. Le Pays et ses habitants. Paris, 1909. 

Qrenidan (Oomta J. du Plessis de), Q4ographie agricole de la Prance et du Monde. 
Paris, 1903. 

Guides Joanne [for Paris and the various districts of Prance, 20 vols.]. Paris, 
1908-09. 

Guizot (F. P. G.), Histoire de Prance Jusqu’en 1789. 6 vols. Paris, 1870-76.— 

Histoire de France depuis 1789 Jusqn’en 1848. 2 vols. 8. Paris, 1879. English Translation 
of Guizot’s Histories by R. Black. 8 vols. Loudon, 1870-81. 

Haas (J.), Frankreich : Land und Staat. Heidelberg. 1910. 

Hahn (L.), Histoire de la communaut6 ismelite de Paris, Paris, 1894.— Lea Juifs de 
Paris pendant la Revolution. Paris, 1898. 

Hamp (Pierre), La Prance Paya Ouvrler. Paris, 1917. 

He^tautz (G.), Histoire de la mnce Contemporaine. 4 vols. Paris, 1908-08.— Histoire 
de la*Nation fran^^aise. (VoLs. 1-3.) Paris, 1920. 

Hare (A. J. 0.), North-Western France, 1895. — Paris. 2d ed. 2 vols. London, 1900. — 
Days near Paris, 1887.— North-Eastern France, 1890.— South-Eastern France, 1890. — South- 
Western France. 1890, London. 

HarrUon (Marie), The Stolen Lands : a Study on Alsace-Lorraine. London, 1018. 

Hawaii (A.), The French People. London, 1902.— France, Mediaeval and Modern. A 
history. London, 1918. « 

Headlam (C.), France (The Making of the Nations Series). London, 1913. 

Home (Gordon), France. London, 1914. 

Hudson (W. H.l, Prance: The Nation and its People from Earliest Times to the 
Establishment of the Third Republic. Tjondon, 1917/ 

Jerrold(L.)f France To-day. London, 1916. 

Joanne (Paul), Editor, Dictionnaire G4ographique et Administratif de la France, Ac. 
7 vols. Paris, 1905. 

Lanessan (J. L. de). La r4publlqne d^mocratique, la politique int4rieure, ext6rieure, et 
coloniale de la France. Paris, 1897. 

La«hue(E.). Histoire de France. 6 vols. Paris, 1901-11. — Histoire de France Con - 
temporaino. 10 vols. Paris, 1920. (In progress). 

Lehon (A.), Modern France, 1789-1895. In * Story of the Nations’ series. London. 1897. 

leelhe (L.), La Question d’Occident. Les Fays d'Bntro-Doux de 843 a 1921. Regions 
Rhodanlennes, Alsace et Lorraine, Belgique et Rh^nanie. Brussels, 1921. 

Leon (P.), Pleuves, Canaux, Cliemins de Per. Paris, 1903. 

Levasseur (B.), La Prance et sea colonies. S vols. Paris, 1890-91. — La population 
iranQalse. 3 vols. Paris, 1889.— La Production Brute Agricole de la Prance. Paris, 1891. 
—Histoire des Classes ouvribres et de I'lndustrie in France de 1789 i 1870. 2nd ed. Paris, 
1904. ’ 

Leverdays (B.), Nouvelle organisation de la Rfepublique, Ac. Paris, 1892. 

LiUy (W. 8.), The New France. London, 1913. 

HaeCarthy (J. H.), The French Revolution. 4 vols. London, 1897. 

Martin (B. B. and C. M.), The Stones of I^ris. 2 vols. London, 1900. 

Mathorez ( J.), Histoire de la Formation de la Population Pranqaise : Les Etrangers en 
France sous TAncien Regime. Vol 1. Paris. 1921. 

Mauretto (F.). Everyone’s Geography of Prance. Paris. 1919. 

Jforetofi Maedonald (J. R.), A History of France. 3 vols. London, 1914. 

Muirheoid(F,)B,nd MonmarcheQ/l.'), Paris and its Environs (The Blue Guides). London 
1921, . / , 

OlMriey(B.), L'Bmplre Liberal. 17 vols. Parls^ 1897-1909. 

Parieot (R.), Histoire de Lorraine Vol. 1. (to 1552). Paris, 1920. 

PhilRpion (Coleman), Alsace-Lorraine : Past, Present, and Future. London, 1918. 

Poineari (Raymond), How Prance Is Governed. Popular edition* London, 1916. 

Putnam (Ruth), Alsace and Lorraine (58 B.O. -1871 A. P.). London, 1915. 

Ramhaud (A. N.), HistoirC de la Civilisation contemporaine en Prance, 6th ed 
Fans, 1901*. 
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Re^luf Klis^e), La France. Vol. XL of * KoitT^le g^ographlo lUiiveraelU.* 2nd ed. Faria, 
1885. 

i2aiiard(L.),0amet deVoiSoierde moriae. Paris. (Annual.) 

Rdncikre (0. de 1^, Hiatoire de la Marine Francaise. 2*vots. Faria, 1900. 
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AKLOBBA. 

The republic of Andorra, which is under the joint suzerainty of the 
head of the French state and of the Spanish Bishop of Urgel, consists chiefly 
of a valley, surrounded by high mountain peaks. Its maximum length is 17 
miles, and its width 18 miles ; it has an area of 191 square miles , and a 
population of 5,231, scattered in some SO villages. The surface of the country 
is rough and irregular, with an altitude varying between 6,562 and 10,171 
feet. It is governed by a council of twenty-four members elected , for four 
years by the heads of families in each of the six parishes. The Council 
nominates a First Syndic to preside over its deliberations ; in the First 
Syndic is vested the executive power. A Second Syndic is also nominated 
as deputy of the First Syndic. The judicial power is exercised in civil mat- 
ters m the first instance by 2 civil judges appointed by the Bishop and by 
France respectively ; and there is also a Supreme Court of Andorra at 
Perpignan. This, or the Ecclesiastical Court of the Bishop, forms the highest 
ap^ai court. For criminal suits two magistrates (le Viguier de France and 
le viguier Episcopal) preside over a criminal court at Anderra-la-Tieille. 
The republic pays an annual due of 960 francs to France and 460 pesetas 
to the Bishop. A permanent delegate, the Prefect of the Pyrenees Oxientales, 
mbreover, has charge of the interests of France in the republic. A good 
road rune from the Spanish frontier to Andorra. Catalan is spoken in 
Andorra. French and Spanish currency are both in use. 

The^ide-books for Spain. (J. F.), Etudes geographiques vur la 

Vall6e d'Andorre. Faxis, 1875. A vif^ Arnaa (J.), El Pallas y Andorra. BaroekHiS, 1898. 
Die andorranisobe Prage, in ** Deutsche Rundschau Geog." .20, Vienna, 1898. Johnson 
(V. W.X Two Quaint Republics, Andorra and San Marino. Bostoui 1918. teary (L. G.), 
Andorra. The Hidden Republic. London, 1912. Seott O'Connor (V. C.), Travels In the 
Pyrenees. . London, 1913. Rpender (H.>, Through. the High Pyrenees* London# 1898. 
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Colonies and Dependencies. 

The colonies and depend^cies of Franco (including Algeria and Tunis) have 
an area roughly estimated at about 6,119,138 square miles with a population 
of about 63,682,905. Algeria, however, is not regarded as a colony but 
as a part of France, and Tunis and Morocco are attached to the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. The administration of the colonies is directed or controlled 
by the Ministry of the Colonies, which was organised as a separate department 
in 1894. Most of them enjoy some measure of self-government and have 
elective councils to assist the governor. The older colonies have also direct 
representation in the French legislature, Reunion, Martinique and Guadeloupe 
sending each a senator and two deputies ; French India a senator and a 
deputy ; Senegal, Guiana, and Cochin-China each a deputy, while most of 
the others are represented on the “Conseil Supdrieur des Colonies.*’ This 
council consists of the senators and deputies of colonies, delegates from other 
colonies, and officials and other persons appointed on account of their special 
knowledge or qualifications. Some only of the colonies have a revenue suffi- 
cient for the cost of administration. In 1921, France spent on the colonial 
service 252,146.603 francs, of which 28,663,613 francs were for civil admini- 
stration, 212,742,276 francs for military services, and 10,740,714 francs for 
penitentiary services. 

The area and population oT the colonial domain of France arc as follows : 


- 

Year of . 
Acquisition 

Area ill 
Square Miles 

Pipulation 

In ii«io ; — 




India 

Ann%in • . . 

Cambodia 

1679 

1884 

1862 

190 

1 

268,499 

Cochin-China 

Tonking 

1861 

1684 

V 256,000 

J 

16,990,229 

Laos 

1892 



Total Asia i . . . . 

In 4f‘^ica 


256,196 

17,268,728 

Algeria 

1830-1902 

222,. 580 
1,544,000 1 

6,563,828 

Sahara 

— 

800,000 1 

Tunis 

1881 

50,000 

1,953,000 

Senegal 

French Sudan ) 

1637-1889 

1893 

74,112 

617,600 

1,204,113 

2,200,976 

Upper Volta 

164,400 

8,000,100 

Guinea 

1848 

95,218 

1,851,200 

Ivory Coast ... 

1843 

121,976 

1,407,080 

Dahomey 

1893 

42,460 

860,590 

Mauritania 

1893 

347,400 

240,144 

Military Territory of Niger 

1912 

347.400 

700,225 

Congo 

1884 

779,270 

10,000,000 

Cameroon 

1919 

166,489 

1,600,000 

Togo 2 

1919 

21,893 

600,000 

Reunion 

1649 

970 

174,000 

Madagascar * 

1648-1896 

228,000 

3,512,690 

Mayotte . * 

1843 

790 

07,000 

Somali Coast 

1864 

5,790 

208,000 

Total Africa i . 

In AnuHea 


4,820,548 

35,778,895 

St. Pierre and Miquelon . 

1685 

98 

4,662 

Guadeloupe 

1634 

722 

212,480 

Martinique 

1685 

385 

198,000 

Guiana . 

1626 

1 32,000 

49,000 

Total America i 


33,290 

1 — — 

469,082 


^ Approxinait« flgurea. * Held under a mandate of the League of Natloni. 
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- 

Year of 
Acquisitiozv 

Area in 
Square Miles 

Population 

In Oceania:^ 

New Caledonia. 

Tahiti, &c 

1854-1887 

1841-1881 

1 

7,650 

1,544 

60,600 

80,600 

Total Oceania 1 


9,194 1 

81,200 

Grand Total .... 

I 

6,119,138 

63,582,906 


1 Approximate figures. 


A large area of Morocco is uader France as a Protectorate. Sec Morocco. 
The following tables show the value of the imports into and the exports 
from the various dependencies of France (except Algeria and Tunis) for 1919 
and 1920 : — 


1919 


1920 » 


Colonies 


Imports Exports 


Imports Exports 


French West Africa .... 
French Equatorial Africa 

Reunion 

Madagascar and dependcucio.x . 
French Somaliland .... 
French Establishments in India 

Indo-China 

St. Pierre and Miquelon . 
Guadeloupe and dependencies 

Martinique 

French Guiana .... 

New Caledonia and dopendencirs . 
French Bstablishinent.8 in Oceania . 


Francs 

210,742,795 

17,370,512 


Francs 

160,360,916 

31,^6,248 


Francs 

313,179,943 

9,775,896 

41,000,000 

98.727.737 

22.529.737 
751,073,202 

24,983,560 

63,844,241 

74,670,165 

18.693,716 

24,715,101 

12,015,719 


iin^ncs 

327,785,509 

29,289,898 

50,000,000 

177,167,590 

26,792,148 

1,050,893,532 

18,515,229 

103,628,520 

172,705,220 

17,092,959 

23,688,704 

18,622,495 


279,694,650 

217,370,524 

40,846,742 

117,858,064 

132,186,517 

40,405,823 

47,472,109 

14,401,158 


235.625.478 

23,805,647 

28,047,100 

146,839,180 

128.953.479 
42,674,734 
43,048,449 
24,360,901 


ToUl 


1,455,164,007 2,110,161,804 |l,120.848,895 
(58,200,560f.) (84,406,472f.) !f44,8i.3,956g. 


865,026,182 

)|(34,60l,045f.) 


^ Provisional. 


Books of Reference concerning the French Colonies generally. 

L'Annuaire Colonial. Annual. Paris. 

Annuairc de la Marino. Paris. 

Annuaire du Ministers des Colonies. Paris. 

Annuairc Offlciel des troupes Colonialcs. Annual. Paris. 

Bulletin mensuel du Comit6 de VAfrique Frangaise et dii Comit6 du Maroc. Paris. 
Bulletin mensuel du Comity de I’Asie Frangaise. Paris. 

Bulletin mensuel du Coiuit6 de I’Oc^anie Fraugaiso. Paris. 

Budget vot6 des depenses du MinisUre des Colonies. Annual. Paris. 

Comptc ddfinitif des depenses du Miniature des Colonies. Annual. Paris. 

B^pOche Coloniale. Weekly. Paris. 

Exposition uni verselle de 1900. Les Colonies Frangalses. [Descriptions of the several 
Colonies ftoin various points of view by various authors.] 6 vols. Paris, 1900. 

Bulletin de TAgeuce G^n6rale des Colonies. (Published at least once a month.) Paris. 
Foreign Office Reports, Miscellaneous Series. No. 520. London, 190u. 

Les Colonies Frangaises. Paris, 1902. 

Statistiques coloniales. Commerce, 2 vols. ; Navigation, 1 vol. ; Finance, 1 vol. 
Annual. Paris. 

Le Regime des Proteotorats. 2 vols. Paris, 1898-99. 

. D$»ehaiHift (L.>» Histoire de la Question coloniale en France, Paris, 1891.—Bi8to|re 
sommaire de la Colonisation Frangaise. Paris, 1894. 

IhLboiif Geographic de la France et de ses Colonics. Paris, 1892. 

Gajffwrel (P.), Les Colonies Frangaises. 4Ui edition. Paris, 1888. 
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Oa$quet (A.), Geographic de la France et de sec Colonies et Protectorats. Paris, 1^192. 
GiraaU(A.)i Principesde Colonisation et de Legislation coloniale. Paris, 1896.— The 
Colonial Policy of Prance. Ozf(^, 1917. 

Joanne (P.), Dictionnaire geographique et administratif de la France et de ses Colonies. 
Palis, 1895 et seq. 

Lalanne, La Prance et ses Colonies. Paris. 

Lemaire (B.), Les Gbemins de For aux Colonies Frangaises. Poitiers, 1900. 

MadrolUy La France et ses Colonies. Paris. 

Perrei (R.), La Q6ograpbio de Terre-Neuve. Paris, 1913. ' 

Organisation des Colonies Frangaises et des Pays de Protectorats. 8. Paris, 

1894, Ac. 

RongUr(J. C. P.), Precis de Legislation ot d'Economie coloniale Paris, 1895. 

Bay (F.), Histoire mon^tairc des Colonics Fran^aiscs. 2d ed. Paris, 1905. 


ASIA. 


FEEKCH IHEIA. 

The chief French possession in India is Pondicherry. It was founded by 
the French in 1674, taken by the Dutch in 1693, and restored in 1699. The 
English took it in 1761, restored it in 1765, re-took it in 1778, restored it 
a second time in 1785 ; retook it a third time in 1793, and restored it in 1814. 

As established by the treaties of 1814 and 1815, the French possessions 
in India consist of five separate colonies, which cover an aggregate of 60,803 
hectares (about 196 square miles), and had in 1921 the following estimated 
populations : — 

*Pondich(?ry . 46,849 [ l^Jodeliarpeth . 14,189 Nodounkadou . 7,126 

Oulgaret . 22,988 Arianeoupom . 12,506 Ootch^ry. . 6,257 

VillonOur . 21,370 *Karikal . . 16,365 *Chandernagar . 25,423 

Tiroubouvand . 20,783 Tirnoular . 10,219 *Mahe . .11,199 

Bahour . . 18,716 Grande Aldee , 7,082 *Yanaon . . 4,705 

Ncttapacom . 13,445 Neravy . . 6,978 Total . 2^57200 

In 1921 the population of the Provinces was as follows : — Poiidichery, 
170,846 ; Karikal, 53,027 ; Chandernagar, 26,423 ; Mahd, 11,199 ; Yanaon, 
4,706 ; Total, 265,200. 

The colonies are divided into five d^pendances (the chief towns of which 
are marked with an asterisk in the above table) and seventeen communes, 
having municipal institutions. There is also an elective general council. The 
Governor of the colonies resides at Pondichery. The colonies are represented 
in the Parliament at Paris by one senator and one deputy. At Pondichdry 
the birth-rate in 1920 was 3*55 per cent, and the death-rate 3 86 percent. 
There were in 1920, 61 primary schools and 3 colleges, all maintained by 
the Government, with 312 teachers and 9,911 pupils. Local revenue and 
expenditure (budget of 1921) 2,457,850 rupees. The principal crops are 
paddy, rice, sugar, cotton, manioc, cacao, coffee, ground-nuts. There are 
at Pbndichdry 4 cotton mills, and at Chandernagar 1 jute mill ; the cotton 
mills have, in all, 1,632 looms and 71,213 spindles, employing 7,335 
persons. There are alw at work 2 oil factories and a few oil presses for 
ground-nuts, 1 ice factory, a cocoatine factory, and an iron foundry. The 
chief exports from Pondichery are oil seeds. At the ports of Pondichery^ 
Karikal, and Mahe in 1920 the imports amounted to 673,076,798 francs, 
and the exports to 23,805,649 francs. At these three porta in 1920, 244 
vessels of 42,343,825 kilos entered and cleared. Railway open, 43 miles, 
Pondichery to Yillapuramf and Peralam to Karikal. 
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FESECfi UrBO OHIKA. 

Central GovBRNMBNf* 

French Indo-China, with an area of about 310,344 square miles and a 
population in 1914 of 16,990,229, of whom 23,700 were European (excluding 
military forces), consists of 5 States : the Colony of Cochin>Cluna» the 
Protectorates of Annam, Cambodia, Tonkingand Laos ; and Kwang-Ohau-Wan 
leased from China as well as the territory around Battambang, which wa$ 
ceded by Siam in 1907. The whole country is under a Governor-General* 
assisted by a Secretary-General, and each of the States has at its head a 
functionary bearing the title of Resident-Superior, except in the case of 
Cochin-China, which, being a direct French Colony while the others are only 
Protectorates, has a Governor at its head. There is a Superior Council for the 
whole of Indo-China and a Permanent Commission pf the CounciL 

The white population are subject to French law. Throughout the 
country there are native tribunals from which there is an appeal to courts 
at Saigon and Hanoi. In these appeal courts European judges, in matters 
affecting natives, are assisted by Annamite mandarins. 

There is a common budget for the whole of Indo-China, and also a 
separate budget for each of the States. The Provinces, about 120 in number, 
have also their budget, as have the municipalities. The general budget is 
supported by receipts from customs. Government monopolies, indirect con- 
tributions, posts, telegraphs, and railways in all the countries of the union, 
and besides maintaining these, provides for military and judicial services, 
public works, and other matters relating to the whole of the union. For 
1921 the revenue and expenditure oJ the general budget balanced at 
54,878,400 piastres. The outstanding debt of Indo-China on January 1, 
1920, amounted to 403,000,000 francs. 

The military force, totalling about 25,514, are commanded by the 
Commandant-Superior, a geneml of division with the same rank as army 
corps generals in Fran<}e. The naval force comprises 2 gun- boats, 4 torpedo^ 
boats, and 21 despatch vessels. 

Indo-China is divided into three main economic areas : — (1) The territory 
tributary to Saigon (Cochin China, Cambodia, Southern Laos, and Annam 
South of Cape Varella), which, apart from the fisheries on the Coast and 
the interior lakes, is almost entirely agricultural, being one of the great rice 
regions of the world. (2) The region tributary to Haifong (Tonking and the 
two northern districts of Annam), which is devoted to agriculture, mining 
and manufacture. (3) Central Annam (the region between Porte d’ Annam 
and Cape • Varella), with Tourane as the principal port, which is mainly 
agricultural, but is not a great rice-growing district ; its main exports are 
cinnamon, sugar and tea. The minerals of Indo-China are coal, lignite, 
antimony, tin, wolfram and zinc. , 

In 1887 the French possessions in Indo-China, including Annam, Tonking 
and Cambodia, wete united into a Customs Union. In 1920 the total im- 
ports amounted to 21,940,000/., and exports to 23,620,000/. The chief 
export is rice, forming about 70 per cent, of the total, and other exports 
are fish, pepper, hides, coal, cotton, rubber and sugar. The principal 
imports ate cotton-tissues, cotton-thread, tin. 

Into Grfeat Britain in 1921 the inerts from Indo-China amouiited to 
259,407/., and the exports from Great Britain, 669,641/. (ohiefly cottoA)^ 

In 1919, 2, 408 vessels of 2, 166,464 metrie tons entered^ and 2^290 vessels 
of 2,066,663 tons cleared. Of those entered 374 of 644,268 tons were French, 
260 of 484,605 tons were English, and 260 of 446^662 tons were JtpaneaA 
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There are about 3,300 miles of principal roads and 2,000 miles of local 
roads. 

The oldest railway in IiAlo-China is that from Saigon to Mytho. Total 
length of line, two thirds Government, at end of 1921, 1,266 miles. There 
are 348 post offices (1918). Number of letters, postcards, etc., handled in 
in 1918, 10,621,464. 

The Bank of Indo-China, with an authorised capital of 48 million franca 
and reserve and redemption funds amounting to 33,500,000 francs, had till 
1920 the privilege not only of making advances on security, but also of 
engarag in financial, industrial, or commercial enterprise in Indo-China 
and New Caledonia. For French Indo-China there is a coinage of silver 
pieces, piastres, ^-piastres, ^ -piastres, and ^-piastres; the piastre (since 
1895) weighs 27 grams, and the fractional coins in proportion ; the piastre 
and i-piastre are *900 fine, but the and ^V-plastre (since 1898) only *835 
fine. The piastre is usually worth rather less than 24d. There are two 
bronze coins, one equal to the 100th and the other the 375th part of a piastre. 

British ConsuhGener^al at Saigon, — J. D. Hogg. 

British Vice-Consul at Haiphong. — J. Giqueaux, 


States and Protectorates. 

Cochin-China. 

The area of French Cochin-China is estimated at 22,000 square miles. 
The whole is divided into 17 provinces. The towns of Saigon and Cholon 
have been formed into municipalities. The Colonial Council contains 18 
members. The colony is represented in France by one deputy. The population 
consists mainly of Annamites, Cambodians, Mois, Chams, Chinese, and a few 
Indians, Malays, Tagals, and foreigners. In 1919 the total popiilation was 
put at 3,452,248, of whom 6,301 were Europeans (excluding the military 
forces). Saigon had, in 1921, a population of 72,372, of whom 4,601 were 
Europeans, exclusive of 994 troops ; the town of Cholon has 226,537 
inhabitants, of whom about 101,427 are Chinese. There are about 867 
schools, with 1,325 teachers, and 51,452 pupils. 

The total area is put at 5,011,277 hectares (1 hectare = 2*47 acres) of 
which 1,975,725 hectares are cultivated, and 3,488,611 hectares uncultivated 
(1,748,604 hectares being forest). The chief culture is rice, to which 1,665,159 
hectares are devoted. The planting of rubber has been undertaken in recent 
years. Other crops are maize, beans, sweet potatoes, earth-nuts, cotton, 
sugar-cane, tobacco, coffee, coco-nuts, betel-nuts, pex)per, oranges, bananas, 
&c. The farm animals in 1920 comprise 13,683 horses, 420,506 buffaloes, 
247,623 pigs, 2,860 sheep and goats. 

River and coast fishing is actively carried on; there are about 73,520 
boats on tho rivers, and 3,000 on the coast ; the fishery products are valued 
at 2,800,000 francs yearly. There are 10 rice mills in Saigon and Cholon, 
turning out each from 450 to 900 tons a day. In these towns are also 2 saw- 
mills, 2 soap factories, and a varnish factory. Commerce is mostly in the 
hands of Europeans and Chinese, but about 22,000 Annamites are small 
traders. The chief exports are rice, fish and fish oil, pepper, cotton, copra, 
silk, shrimps, isinglass, hides, cardamoms. During 1920, 4,698 steamers of 
2,166,464 tons entered at the port of Saigon, of which 666 of 961,281 tons 
were British. The vessels of the Messageries-Maritimes and of the Chargeurs 
R^unis Companies visit Saigon regularly. There is also constant communi- 
cation with Hong Kong and Singapore by British vessels, (For railways see 
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Indo'Ohina.) At Saigon there are 5 banka or bank^agehcieei The total exporte 
in 191d amounted to 980,777,780 franca, and importa to 84,202,744 franoa. 

In 1919 the local budget balanced at 9,085,858 piastres* 

Annam. 

French interrention in the affairs of Annam, which began aa early as 1787, 
was terminated by a treaty, signed on June 6, 1884, and ratified at Hu4 on 
February 23, 1886, by which a French protectorate has been established over 
Annam. The King Khai>Dinh, who succeeded to the throne in 1916, governs 
the country, assisted by a Oottnoii of Ministers, in accordance with the wishes 
of the French Government, represented by a Resident Superieur. The ports of 
Tourane, Qui-Nhon, and XuaU Day are opened to European commerce, and the 
customs revenue conceded to France ; French troops occupy part of the citadel 
(called Mang-Ca) of Hu4, the capital (population 60, 61 1 ). Binh-Dinh, the largest 
town, has 74,400 inhabitants. Annamite functionaries, under the control of 
the French Government, administer all the internal affairs of Annam, The 
area of the protectorate is about 39,758 square miles, with a population 
in 1920 of 5,781,189, including 1,642 Europeans (exclusive of the military 
forces). The population is Annamite in the towns and along the coast, and 
consists of various tribes of Mois in the hilly Jjracts. At the end of 1920 
the official schools of Annam were reorganised and placed under the direct 
control of the French Protectorate, There were 686 village schools with 
14,438 pupils ; 98 elementary schools with 5,986 pupils ; 16 secondary 
schools with 5,058 pupils; one higher secondary school, at Hu4, with 562 
pupils ; one higher secondary school for native girls with 289 pupuls ; one 
professional school with 125 pupils; and one school of law and administration 
with 65 pupils. Local budget, 1921, balanced at 7,066,442 piastres* The 
Phanrang river has been utilised to irrigate about 10,000 acres, and similar 
works, on a smaller scale, have been carried out in Central Annam. 
Rice is one of the most important products. Others are cotton, maize, and 
Other cereals, the areca nut, mulbeny, cinnamon, tobacco, sugar, betel, 
manioc, bamboo ; excellent timber abounds, also caoutchouc, cardamoms, 
coffee, dye, and medicinal plants. Raw silk is produced, amounting annually 
to about 800,000 kilogrammes, one-third of which is exported, and the re- 
mainder used in native manufactures. There are about (1920) 461,338 head of 
cattle in Annam, and cattle tearing is of some importance. There are copper, 
zinc, 4nd gold in the province of Quang-nam ; the mines are worked by 
natives. An important seam of haematite iron, is worked about 9 kilometres 
/rom Thanhhoa. At Nongson, near Tourane, coal mines are worked. In 
North, Central, and Southern Annam there are salt works. Imports in 1920, 
16,663,000 francs ; exports, 30,602,000 francs. The chief imports are cotton- 
yam, cottons, tea, petroleum, paper goods, and tobacco ; chief exports, sugar,* 
rice, cotton and silk tissues, cinnamon, tea, and paper. In 1920, 158 ships 
(6 Portuguese of 1,160 tons, 4 Japanese of 6^530 tons, 2* English of 
1,908 tons, 41 Chinese of 15,566 tons, 6 Russian of 4,616 tons, 4 American 
of 3,329 tons, and 3 Norwegian of 1,947 tons) of a total tonnage of 39,089 
tons, cleared the port of Tourane. 

Cambodia. 

Cambodia is boiinded on the south by Cochin China, on the east by 
Annam, on the north by Laos and Siam, on the north-west by Siam> and on 
the west by the Gulf of Siauu Area, 57,900 square miles; population in 
1019, 2,000,000 (estimated), of whom 1,100 were Europeans (aiccluding the 
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military forces), 108,600 Aniiamites, and 140,000 Chinese. The present 
King, Sisowath, in 1904 succeeded his late brother, Norodom, who had 
recognised the French pretectorate in 1868, ^ The country is divided into 
12 provinces. The three chief towns are Pnom-Penh (population 87,870), 
the capital of the territory, Battanibang, and Kampot, a seaport but not 
accessible for sea-going vessels. The budget for 1921 balanced at 6,809,815 
piastres, including a sum of 476,400 piastres allowed for the civil list of 
the king and princes. There are 60 schools with 4,000 pupils. 

The soil is fertile, but only a part of it is under cultivation. That cultiva- 
tion is not intensive, as the natives are scarce and not very fond of work. 
Enormous tracts of rich land are available for plantation of cotton, tea, rubber, 
and coffee. The overflow of the Mekong river fills up the Great Lake which 
occupies the middle of Western Cambodia. With the low-water season the 
lake slowly empties and leaves innumerable ponds on the ground it covered 
during the high-water season. These ponds are filled with an enormous 
quantity of fish suitable for salting and smoking. This is the principal 
native industry, and the export to China of Mekong fish attains in some 
years 80,000 tons. The chief product of Cambodia is rice, of which that 
country exports over 300,000 tons yearly, but as the export is made by way 
of Cholon (where the rice is milled) and Saigon (where it is shipped), these 
figures appear in the custom^s statistics of Cochin China. Amongst the other 
products are kapok, cotton, pepper, salt fish, hides, cattle, palm-sugar, and 
tobacco, and amongst the produce to become more important in the near 
future, coffee, rubber, and iron. Pepper is grown by 61 villages with 4,800 
planters, the production being over 800,000 kilogrammes annually. Cotton 
growing is extending ; the production is estimated at 9,000 tons, the whole 
of whimi is exported. Ca4;tle breeding is a flourishing native industry, 
especially between Pn6m-Penh and Manila. Salt is worked. There is a 
cotton-ginning mill at Khsach-Kandal, near Pnom-Penh, and another at 
Kompong-Cham. The external trade is carried on mostly through Saigon 
in Cochin-China. The imports comprise salt, wine, and textiles ; the 
exports comprise salt fish, cotton, tobacco, rice, also boats. In 1920, 4,236 
vessels of 179,874 tons entered, and 10,806 vessels of 312,166 tons cleared the 
ports of Cambodia. 

Cambodia possessed in 1916 500 miles of good metalled roads and nearly 
1,000 miles of unmetalled roads and roads in course of construction. The chief 
roads are from Saigon to the Siamese frontier, via the left side of the river 
from Banan ; on the right side of the Mekong, from Pnom-Penh, through 
the district south-west of the lakes ; the road from Pnom-Penh to the Gulf 
of Siam ; and the road from Saigon to Kratid. The Mekong and the Great 
Lake with their aiflueiits give a total of 875 miles of waterways, of which 
about 370 are not navigable to launches during the low-water season. Sea- 
going steamers can easily reach Pnom-Penh, which has good quays and 
embankments. 

Of all the countries of the Far East, Cambodia is among the richest in 
ancient monuments. The ruins of Angkor are specially famous. 


Tonkingf. 

This territory, brought under France’s protectorate in 1884, has an area 
of 40,630 square miles, and is divided into 21 provinces, and 4 military 
territories, with 8,698 villages and a population in 1919 of 6,470,260, of 
whom 6,875 were Europeans (exclusive of military forces). The King of 
Annam was formerly represented in Tonking by a viceroy, but, in Jmy, 
1897, he consented to the suppression of the viceroyalty and the creation 
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of a French residency in its place. Chief town Hanoi, a fine and large 
modern town, with a population of 90,303 in 1921. This town on January 
1, 1902, became the capital of Indo-China, instead of Saigon. There are 
14 grammar schools with (1920) 4,967 pupils. In 1902 a school of medicine 
for natives was opened at Hanoi. This with the other higher education 
schools for natives was formed in 1917 into the University of Indo-China. 
Hanoi has also since 1918 a large European college. The local budget for 
1921 balanced at 13,131,390 piastres. The chief crop is rice (total exports 
1920, 150,613 'tons valued at 150,000,000 francs) exported mostly to 
Hong Kong (in 1920, 135,000 tons). Other products are maize, arrow- 
root, sugar-cane, coflee, tea, various fruit trees, and tobacco. A large 
quantity of raw silk is produced annually, most of which is used in 
native weaving and the remainder exported (13,000 kilogrammes for 1919). 
There are rich limestone quarries, calamine and tin mines, and also rich hard 
coal beds. The enormous limestone quarries allowed the rapid increase of 
Portland cement manufacture which produced for export in 1920 115,984 tons 
of cement. During the same year 501,665 tons of hard coal were exported. 

Chief imports are metal tools and machinery, yarn and tissues, beverages ; 
chief exports, rice, maize, and animal products. The principal port is 
Haiphong, which is visited regularly by the steamers of three French lines. 
In 1920, 466 vessels of 532,108 tons gross entered and cleared this port, 
111 vessels (113,132 tons) being British. • 


The Laos territory, under French protectorate since 1893, is estimated to 
contain 96,500 square miles, and in 1921 there were 800,000 inhabitants. The 
capital is Vien-tiane. In the country there are thico protected states, Luang 
Prabang, which has a capital of the same name, the residence of the 
King, who is assisted in his government by a French Administrator ; the 
other protected states are Bassac and Muong Sing. The soil is fertile, 
producing rice, cotton, indigo, tobacco and fruits, and bearing teak 
forests, from which the logs are now floated down the Mekong to Saigon. 
Gold, tin, lead and precious stones are found, and concessions have 
been gi’anted to several French mining companies. It can be entered only 
by the Mekong, which is barred at Kbone by rapids. A railw’ay, four 
miles in length, has been constructed across that island, and by means 
of it several steam launches have been transported to the upper waters, 
whore they now ply. A telegraph line connects Hue in Annam with the towns 
on the Mekong, and these with Saigon and Hanoi. The cost of the Laos 
administration is borne by Cochin-Ohina (to the extent of six- thirteenths), 
Tonking and Annam (five-thirteenths), and Cambodia (two-thirteenths), 
The local budget for 1921 balanced at ^506,300 piastres. 


In 1900 the territory of Kwang Chau Wan on the coast of China, leased 
from China in 1898, and increased in 1899 by the addition of 2 islands in 
the bay, was placed under the authority of the Governor-General of Indo- 
China. The territory has been divided into 3 administrative circumscrip- 
tions, but the Chiilese communal organisation is maintained. Its area is 
about 190 square miles and its population about 168,000. The imports 
are chiefly cotton yarns, opium, petroleum ; the exports are straw sacks, 
swine, mats. The port is a free port. The territory is regularly visited by 
the vessels of two French companies; in 1919 there were 290 vessels of 
94,905 tons. Official buildings, a post office, roads, &c., have been or are 
being constructed. The local budget for 1918 balanced at 404,960 piastres. 
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AFEICA.* 

ALGSBIA. 

(L’AxiGj^rie.) 

OoYernment. 

The government and administration of Algeria are centralised at Algiers 
under the authority of thle Governor- General, who represents the Government 
of tho Republic throughout Algerian territory. With the exception of the 
non-Mussulman services of Justice; Public Instruction, Worship, and the 
Treasury, which are under competent ministers, all the services are under 
his direction. He has to prepare a special budget for Algeria, he grants 
concessions for works, and he contracts loans in the name of tne Colony. 

The budget of Algeria which, since 1901, has been entirely distinct from 
that of France, comprises under revenue the imposts of every sort which are 
collected within the Colony and under expenditure the whole of the civil 
disbursements. The expenditure on War and Marine is still at the cost of 
the mother country, as is also the burden of guarantees of interest on railways 
up to 1926. The budget, prepared by the Governor under the control of the 
Minister of the Interior, is discussed and voted the Financial Delegations 
and the Superior Council. These Delegations were instituted in 189^ to 
enable the body of tax-payers to state their views on questions of imposts by 
means of elected delegates. There are three Delegations representing re- 
spectively the French colonists, the French tax-payers other tnan colonists, 
and the Mussulman natives. The Superior Council is composed of elected 
members and of high officials. Lastly, the Governor is assisted in the 
exercise of his functions by a purely consultative council of government. 

The territories of the South, forming a separate colony, are each under a 
military command which directs all the administrative and civil services 
under the authority of the Governor. They have a budget distinct from 
that of Algeria. The natives are represented on the communal administra- 
tion. By the law of February 4, 1919, the position of French citizens is 
accorded to natives, above the age of 25 and monogamous, who served in the 
war, who are proprietors or farmers, who can read or write or hold a French 
decoration. It is proposed to create in Paris a Consultative Committee on 
the same lines as the British Council of India. 

The French Chambers have alone the right of legislating for Algeria 
while such matters as do not come within the l^slative power are regulated 
by decree of the President of the Republic. &ch department sends one 
senator and two deputies to the National Assembly. 

Qovernor-Oeneral, — M. Tlieodore Steeg, appointed July 29, 1921. 

Area and Population. 

The census of March 6, 1921, which is the last taken, showed*a population 
(including the military forces) amounting to 6, 800, 974 on an area of 222, 180 sq. 
miles. The colony has been organised in 2 great divisions called respectively 
Northern and Southern Algeria. Northern Algeria consists as formerly of Civil 
Tenitory and Territoire de Commandement, but the Civil Territory has been 
extended, while the Territoire de Commandement has been diminished and 
will before long be completely merged in the Civil Territory. Northern' 
Algeria contains 17 arrondissements and 278 communes and 76 are mixed; 
oommones. Southern Algeria consists of the 4 Territories of Ain Sefra, 
Ghardaia, Touggout, and the Saharan Oases, organized under decree of 

* See also Hocceoo. 
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August 14, 1905. These territories contain 14 communes of which 7 are 
mixed and 7 native. 

Population, including military forces, on March 6, 1921 : — 



Municipal Population j 

Population numbered 
separately 



Euro- 

pean 

Native | Total j 

1 1 

Native 1 

pean 

Total 

Grand 

Total 

Northern Territory 
Southern Territory 

778, ,360 
4,828 

4,302,080:5,170,440; 
637,255 642,083j 

86,456 -.46,2411 
l,783j 3,971 

82,697 

6,754 

6,263,137 

547,837 

Grand Total . 

783,188 

4,920,335!5,712,523| 

38,239| 50,212 

88,451 

5,800,974 


Population according to Departements and Territories in 1921 ; — 


Northern Algeria 
(Departements) 

Population j 

Southern Algeria 
(Territories) 

Population 

Algiers .... 
Oran .... 
Constantine . 

1,785,574 1 

1,305,051 1 

2,162,512 i 

Ain Sefra 

Ghardaia 

Touggourt 

Saharan Oases 

163,529 

145.029 

202,743 

30,736 

Total 

1 

5,^5.3,137 i 

1 

j Total 

547,837 


The total population in 1891 was 4,124,732, in 1896, 4,429,421. In 1911, 
the native municipal population numbered 4,711,276 ; French, 492,660; 
naturalised Jews and tlieir offspring, 70,271 ; Tunisians, 2,375 ; Moroccans, 
23,115; Spaniards, 135,15®; Italians, 36,795; other foreigners 20,927. 
Municipal population of Northern Algeria in 1911 : — 



Males 

Females 

Total 

European.s .... 

373,220 

373,290 

746,510 

Natives 

2,251,233 ' 

2,008,241 

4,259,474 


2,624,453 

2,381,531 

5,005,984 


The chief towns with the total communal population in 1921 were : 
Algiers, 206,595 ; Oran, 141,156 ; Constantine, 78,220 ; B6ne, 45,171; Sidi- 
bel-Abbes, 37,752 ; Tlemgen, 43,090 ; Mostaganem, 27,375 ; Mascara, 28,693 ; 
Blida, 36,384; Philippeville, 33,808 ; S4tif, 30,867; Tm Ouzon, 35,171; 
Bougie, 19,440. 

Religion and Instruction. 

The native population is entirely Musulman, the Jews being now regarded 
as French citizens. The Roman Catholic Church has an archbishop and 2 
bishops, with 386 officiating clergymen. There are 13 Protestant pastors 
and 6 Jewish rabbis sharing in Government grants. 

At Algiers(city) there is a University, attended in 1919-20 by 1,428 students 
(614 for Law, 359 Medicine and Pharmacy, 189 Science, 266 Arts) ; 
Professors (19 19-20), 101. There are also special schools for commerce, the 
fine arts, hydrography, and agriculture. There were also in 1919-20 496 
Musulman schools witn 35,578 pupils. There are higher Musulman schools 
(midersds) at Algiers^ Tlem 9 en, and Constantine. In Algeria there are 
16 establishments for secondary education with, in 1919, 9,837 pupils (7,180 
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bays and 2,651 girls). In 1919-20 there were 1,298 primary and infant 
schools, public and private, and 132,617 pupils. There were two normal 
schools for men teachers with 29 professors and 230 students (64 Musulman), 
and three normal schools for women teachers with 21 professors and 200 
students. 


Justice aud Crime. 

There is an Appeal Court at Algiers, and in the arrondissements are 16 
courts of first instance. There are also commercial courts and justices of the 
peace with extensive powers. Criminal justice is organised as in France for 
Europeans. Since 1902 there have been criminal courts and special repres- 
sive tribunals for trying natives accused of crime. 

Musulman justice is administered to natives by the Cadis in the first 
instance with an appeal to French courts. 


Finance. 

Europeans and natives pay the same direct and indirect taxes. The 
departments of War and Marine are excluded from the estimates, but the 
proceeds of the Military tax, the Government lyonopolies, and some other 
revenues are paid to France. The total expenditure (including military .aud 
extraordinary disbursements) exceeds the Algerian revenue by about 
75,000,000 francs. 

The budget estimates for five years were as follows in francs : — 


- 

1918 

1919 

! 

j f920 

1921 

1922 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

! 

159,859,921 
j 159,867,985 

222,948,810 j 
222,732,317 j 

510,652,801 

510,649,736 

501,659,318 

501,625,219 

604,157,674 

603,815,199 


The details of the 1922 budget are as follows : — 


Revenue 

1 Expenditure 


Francs 


Francs 

Direct Taxation 

60,642,465 

Debt .... 

97,943,986 

Registration Stamp \ 
Duties / 

101,708,520 

Government and Cen- \ 
tral Administration f 

12,648,352 

Customs 

50,212,209 

Debts of the Interior, \ 


Various Taxes, Duties, \ 
and Dues / 

90,256,521 

Assistance, Security, ]• 
& Public Instruction } 

91,418,843 

Post, Telegraph and \ 
Telephones / 

32,804,000 

Native Aflairs 

26,084,909 

Finance. 

31,304,488 

State Lands . 

11,668,047 

Posts, Telegraphs and\ 

40,919,287 

Various .... 

5,348,965 

Telephones t 

Exceptional resources . 

1,219,000 

Public Works and i 

40,761,970 

Various receipts . 

23,406,947 

Maritime Services j 

Extraordinary receipts . 

226,831,000 

Railways 

1,780,131 



Mines .... 
Agriculture, Ac. . 
Forests .... 
Miscellaneous 
Extraordinary 

899,279 

15,098,695 

11,629,810 

600,000 

226,831,000 

Total (including 


Total (including 


all items) . . j 

604,157,674 

all items). 

603,816,199 
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For the Southern Territories in 1922 the revenue waa put at 13,442,103 
francs, and the expenditure^ at 18,379,514 francs. 

Defence. 

The military force in Algeria constitutes the XlXtli Army Corps, con- 
sisting of 3 divisions. French residents are under the same obligation to serve 
as in France ; natives are under the obligation to serve 8 years with the 
colours and can be called up as reservists in case of mobilisation. The troops 
might be stationed in North Africa or employed on Colonial expeditions, 
but they belonged to the ‘ Metropolitan,’ not to the Colonial Army. There 
are 6 regiments of zouaves, each of 8 battalions, of 6 companies ; 6 regi- 
ments of cavalry (Chasseurs d’Afrique), of several squadrons ; 3 groups of fidd 
and 1 of heavy artillery ; 1 battalion of engineers ; and 1 regiment of the 
Flying Corps. These were all European trooM, and in the case of the artillery 
and engineers their recruiting depbts are in France. The Foreign Legion of 
2 regiments of a varying number of battalions is recruited from foreigners of 
any nationality, but officered chiefly by Frenchmen ; the headquarters of the 
regiments is in Algiers, but battalions are sent to any colony where they 
may be required. The Natives were 12 regiments of Algerian Tirailleurs 
each of 3 battalions, and 6 raiments of Spahis (Arab cavalry) each of several 
squfl.drons. The officers ana a proportion of the non-commissioned officers 
of the native regiments are French. 

Agrioalture and Industry. 

There exists in Algena a small area of highly fertile plains and valleys 
in the neighbourhood of tile coast, mainly owned by Europeans, which is 
cultivated scientifically, and where profitable returns are obtained from 
vineyards, cereals, &c., but the greater part of Algeria is of limited value 
for agricultural purposes. The northern portion is mountainous and 
generally better adapted to grazing and forestry than agriculture, and a 
large portion of the native population is quite poor. In spite of the many 
excellent roads built by the Government, a considerable area of the 
mountainous region is without adequate means of communication and is 
very inaccessible. 

The soil is, under various systems, held by proprietors, by farmers, 
and by Mdtayers or Khamm^s. Most of the State lands have been 
appropriated to colonists. The chief cereal crops are wheat (2,904,811 acres 
with a yield of 1,028,900 tons in 1921), barley (2,613,943 acres with a yield 
of 1,099,300 tons in 1921), oats (573,885 acres with a yield of 170,650 tons in 
1921), maize, potatoes, artichokes, beans, peas and tomatoes. Flax, silk, 
and tobacco (the cultivation of which is most remunerative) are also 
cultivated. 

In 1920 the yield of wine was 157,136,452 gallons. The orange, date, 
mandarine, citi’on, banana, pomegranate, almond, fig, and many other 
fruits grow abundantly. The production of olive oil is an important 
industry. Cotton in 1920 was sown on 445 acres. Forests cover 
6,560,232 acres, and, for the most part, belong to the State and communes. 
The greater part is mere brushwood, but on 645,000 acres are cork-oak 
trees, from which, in 1919, 634 tons of cork were obtained. The dwarf-palm 
and alfa are worked on the j^lains. Timber is cut for firewood, also for 
industrial purposes, for railway sleepers, telegraph poles, &c., and for bark 
for tanning. Considerable portions of the forest area are also leased for tillage, 
or for pasturage for cattle, sheep, or pigs. The forest revenue annually 
amounts to over 240,0001. 
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In 1919 there were in Algeria 202,839 horaev, 1849895 mules, 247,808 
asses, 1,092,996 cattle, 9,189,722 sheep, 3,793,998 goats, and 108,213 pigs. 

Iliere are extensiye fisheries for sardines, allaehes, anchovies, sprats, 
tunny-fish, Ac., and also shell-fish. In 1920, 5,638 persons, and 1,206 heats 
of 4,023 metric tons were employed in fishing, and the fish taken were 
valued at 17,056,897 francs. 

Algeria possesses iron, zinc, lead, mercury, copper, antimony, and petrol. 
The mineral output in 1920 was as follows : iron ore, 1,071,278 tons ; lead, 
11,633 tons; zinc, 26,422 tons; iron pyrites, 7,861 tons; coal, 6,871 tons; 
lignite, 1,754 tons ; phosphates, 456,169 tons. 


Commerce. 

The foreign trade of Algiers in recent years has been as follows (in 1,000/. 
sterling) : — 


- 

i 

Imports 

Exports 

- 

Imports 

Exports 

1916 

27,716 

25,267 

1919 

54,301 

67,692 

1917 

27,186 

39,250 

1920 • 

101,406 

67,662 

1918 

29,399 

31,762 

1921 

77,280 

66,88(V 


The imports and exports for 1921 were divided as follows (in thousands of 
francs) : — 



! 

Imports 


Exports 


1 From 
i Fiance 

From 

Else- 

where 

Total 

To 

France 

To Else- 
where 

Total 

Animal products 
Vegetable products , 
Mineral products 
Manufactured articles 

. I 60,416 
. 270,190 

. ; 69,807 i 

. 1,065,974 

1 38,387 
t 267,100 

1 88,186 
72,189 

98,803 

637,290 

157,993 

1,138,163 

! 216,232 
755,020 
15,779 
22,810 

59,973 

201,725 

62,443 

62,770 

276,205 

950,746 

78,222 

86,580 

Total . 

. 1,466, 3S7 

! 465,862 

1,932,249 

1,009,841 

386,911 

* 1,396,752 


The principal imports in 1921 were (in thousands of francs), sugar, 60,450 ; 
petroleum, 58,066 ; cotton, 62,012 ; clothing, 117,364 ; automobiles, 70,786. 
The principal exports Avere sheep, 116,781; raw silk, 7,372; eggs, 7,762; 
wheat, 126,606 ; figs, 12,996 ; tobacco, 34,959 ; cigarettes, 57,868 ; Avines, 
276,917. 

In 1920 the receipts of the customs authorities amounted *to 45,139,097 
francs ; and in 1921 to 43,852,923 francs. 

Total trade between the United Kingdom and Algeria (Board of Trade 
returns) for 5 years ; — 


- 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 : 

Imports from Alseria into U.K. . 
Exports to Algeria from U.K. 

£ 

2,918,679 

2,330,682 

£ 

2,260,039 

8,879,686 

& 

l,94f0»089 

8,663,242 

£ 

8»936,104 

8,T28»374 

1 

£; 
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Shipping and Conunonications. 

In 1921, 11,199 vessels ©f 9,201,437 tons net entered, and 11,160 vessels 
of 9,180,008 tons cleared Algerian ports. 

On January 1, 1921, the mercantile marine of Algeria consisted of 419 
vessels of 46,666 tons net. 

National roads have a length of 3,830 miles. 

On December 31, 1920, there were 2,221 English miles of railway open 
for traffic (exclusive of lines on Tunisian territory). Of the total 807 miles 
are privately owned. 

The postal receipts in 1920 were 13,955,328 francs, and there were 720 
post offices. The telegi-aphic receipts were 6,515,057 francs, and those from 
telephones 5,790,986 francs. The total for the three services was 26,261,371 
francs. 

Thetelegraphof Algeria consisted on December 31, 1919, of8,121 miles of 
lino and 25,283 miles of wire, serving 786 offices. Telephone urban systems, 
6,296 miles of line ; inter-urban, 10,902 miles of line. Number of subscribers 
(January 1, 1921), 11,060. 

The Bank of Algeria is a bank of issue, with a capital of 20,000,000 francs, 
but its note circulation must not in any case exceed 1,300,000,000 francs (law 
of January 29, 1920). Sevesal co-operative agricultural banks, assisted by 
Government funds, are in operation. There are in Algeria 7 savings banks 
with, on December 31, 1918, 20,511 depositors, the amount due to depositors 
being 4, 828, 400 francs. Messrs. Cox & (Jo. (France) have branches at Algiers 
and Oran. 

British CoTisid-Gtrieral fo^ Algeria. — B. S. Cave, C.B. 

Vice-Consul at Algiers, — J. K. Y. Diblo. 

Vice-Consuls at Arzeu,^ Montaganem, Bone, Oran, Philippeville, and 
Bougie. 


Honey, Weights, and Measures. 

The money, weights, and measures of France only are used. 


Statistical and other Books of Eeference concerning Algeria. 

1. Official Publications. 

Annuaire statlstiqne de la France. Paris. 

Documents statistiques sur 1© commerce de TAlg^rie. Annual since 1902. Alger. 
Exposd de la situation general© de TAlgerie. Annual. 

Grand Annuaire, Commercial, Industrie! Administratif, Agricole et Viticole de 
PAlg^rie et de la Tunisie. Annual. Paris. 

Statistique G^n4rale de 1' Algeria. Alger. Annual. 

Le Pays du Mouton ; des conditions d^existence dcs troupeaux sur les hauts-plateaux 
et dans le sud de T Algeria. Published by the Government General. Algor, 1893. 

Reports by the Commission d’Etude des Questions Algeriennes -.—-Depositions du 1 Mai 
au 20 JulUet, 1891 ; Report by M. Combes on the primary instruction of the natives ; 
Report on the Bank of Algeria ; Report by Jules Ferry on the Government of Algeria ; 
Report 1w M. Clamageran on the flscal regime of Algeria ; Report by Jules Guiebard on the 
R^^me Porestier of Algeria. Paris, 1892. 

Foreign Office Reports. Annual Series. London. 
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2. Non-Official Publioationb. 

Les Valours do I’Afrique du Nord. Annual. Paris. 

Baensch (Aninavon), Algerien nnd die Kabylie. Zurfth, 1914. 

Beaulieu (P. Leroy), L'Alg^rie et la Tunisie. 2nd ed. Paiis, 1897. 

Belhe (Hilaire), Esto Perpetua : Algerian Studies and Impressions. London, 1906. 
Bernard (Augustin), La Penetration Saharienne. Alger, 1906. 

<7ambon (J ules), Le Gouvernoment General do rAlg6rie, 1891-7. Paris, 1918. 

Casteran (A.), L’Algerle Frangaise. Paris, 1900. 

Cook's Practical Guide to Algiers, Algeria, and Tunisia. Tiondon, 1904. 

Devereux (R.l, Aspects of Algeria: Historipal, Political, Colonial. London, 1912. 
Estoublon (R.\ Collection complete de la Jurisprudence Algerienne depuis laconquHs 
jusqu'ii 1895. 24 vols. Alger. 

Oaffarel(B.), L’Algerie: histoire, conquete, colonisation. Paris, 1888. 

Grant (C. F,), Studies in North Africa. London, 1921. 

Guide Joanne : Algerie et Tunisie. Paris 1909. 

Hilton-Simpson (M. \V.), Algiers and Beyond. London, 1906. — Among the hill-folk of 
Algeria. London, 1921. 

Keane (A. II.), Africa. Vol. I. North Africa, 2nd ed. In Stanford’s Compendium of 
Geography and Travel. London, 1907. 

Laboubie (8.), Notes Sur I’indnstrie en Algerie. Algier, 1917. 

Laveleye (Emile de), L' Algerie et Tunisie. Paris, 1887. 

Lebon (A.), La Politique de la France en Afirique, 1896-98. Paris, 1901. 

3facmihaw,'« Guides : The Western Mediterranean. London, 1902. 

Marehand (B. Le), L’Europe et la ConquOte d’Alger. Paris, 1913. 

Meunier (M.), Voyage en Alg6rie. Paris, 1909. 

Murray's Handbooks for Travellers. Algeria and Tiwis. 6th ed. London, 1902. 
Phillips (L M.), In the Desert. [Algeria and the Sahara.] London, 1909. . 

Piquet (V.), La Colonisation francaise dans 1' Afrique du Nord. Paris, 1912. 

P/oy/ntr (Sir R. L.), Bibliography of Algeria, published by the Royal Geographical 
Society. London, 1888. 

I2€clu*(Elis6e), Geographic universelle. Tome XL L' Afrique septentrionale. Paris, 1886. 
Reclus (O.), Algerie et Tunisie. Paris, 1909. 

Revue Jfricalne. Alger. Yearly since 18.50. ^ 

Reynolds-Ball (E. A ), Mediterranean Winter Resorts. 5th ed. London, 1909. 

Rividre (C.) and Lecq (H.), Cultures du Midi de I’Algerie et de la Tunisie. Paris, 1906. 
Rchander (A,), Die Bisenbahnpolitik Prankreichs in Nordafrika. Jena 1913. 

Shaw (Thomas, D. D., &c.), Travels or Observations relating to several Parts of Barbary 
and the Levant. Oxford, 1838-46. 

Stanford (C. T.), About Algeria. London, 1912. 

Stott (M. D.) The Real Algeria. London, 1914. 

PtHot (Capitaine), Mceurs, coutumes et institutions des indigenes d*AIg4rie. Paris, 
1872. 

Wilkin (A.), Among the Berbers ot Algeria. London, 1900. 


FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA (FRENCH CCNOO). 

The French Congo extends along the Atlantic coast between Cameroon 
and the territories of the Belgian Congo, with the exception of the Spanish 
territory on the coast from the Muni river on 1® N. lat. to Cameroon, and 
inland to the meridian of 11® 20' E. of Greenwich, and the Kabinda region, 
which is Portuguese. Inland it is bounded by the Congo and Uba^hi rivers 
and stretches northwards to the Bahr-el-Ghazal-and Lake Chad. Irench ac- 
quisition began on the Gabun river in 1841 ; Libreville was founded in 1849 j 
Cape Lopez was gained in 18(52, and the French possessions extended along the 
coast for about 200 miles. Since then the territories have been increased by 
exploration and military occupation and their limits have been defined in 
a series of international conventions. By a convention, dated November 14, 
1911, France agreed to cede certain parts of the colony to Germany in return 
for German recognition of the French protectorate in Morocco, These 
territories were restored to France by the Treaty of Versailles of June 28, 
1919. The territory which in November, 1911, Germany ceded to France 
was incorporated in French Equatorial Africa, 
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By decree of January 15, 1910, the French Congo was divided into three 
circumscriptions which form three colonies, viz. : — the Gabun Colony (capUal 
Libreville), the Middle Congo, Colony (capital Brazzaville), and the Ubangi- 
Shari Colony (capital Bangai)\ The Chad Territory, which was formerly a 
dependency of the Ubangi-Shari Colony, was, by decree issued on March 17, 
1920, made a separate colony. 

By decrees issued on January 15, 1910, the name of the French Congo 
was changed into French Equatorial Africa, which extends over the Gabun, 
the Middle Congo, the Ubangi-Shari and Chad Colonies ; to these have since 
been added the Cameroon territories. 

The area is about 982,049 square miles, containing a population esti- 
mated in 1916 at 9 millions of negro and other races. Estimated area and 
population of the separate colonies is shown as follows : — 


Colony. 

j Area in square miles. 

Population. 

Gabiin .... 

. • 121,862 

1,800,000 

Middle Congo 

. i 150,292 1 

1,390,000 

Ubangi-Shari 

. i 208,219 i 

1 1,590,000 

Chad .... 

. 1 501,670 1 

•e ' 

2,090,000 

Total . 

. ; 982,049 

j 6,370,000 


The Colonies have each a Lieutenant-Governor ; they all have financial 
and administrative autonomy, and each has an administrative council ; 
the Lieutenant-Governors Ure under the Governor- General of French 
Equatorial Africa, having his headquarters at Brazzaville, who is assisted 
by a Secretary-General and a Council of Government. There is a general 
budget for the whole of French Equatorial Africa, and also separate budgets 
for the colonies. Local revenues accrue chiefly from customs duties ; there 
are native poll taxes. The sale of alcohol to natives is restricted. For 1921 
the budgets showed the following figures : General budget, 8,845,402 francs ; 
the colonial budgets were as follows: Gabun, 4,149,500 francs ; Middle- 
Congo, 4,325,000 francs ; Ubangi-Shari, 3,514,000 francs ; Chad Colony, 
3,850,000 francs. In the colony there are (1916) 46 mission schools for boys 
and 10 for girls, with about 3,600 pupils (724 being girls), and 94 public 
schools with about 3,900 pupils. 

The resources of French Equatorial Africa are quite undevel^ed. There 
are about 30,000 square miles of tropical forest extending to the Gabun coast, 
containing many species of industrial value. Wild caoutchouc is the most im- 
portant export, 2, 122 tons in 1920. Palm oil is also produced to some extent, 
7,352 tons were exported in 1920. Coflee is also cultivated. In the Chad 
Colony large numbers of cattle, sheep, asses, camels, horsesi and ostriches 
are raised, but there are no facilities for export. Copper, zinc, and lead arc 
found. In 1920 the total exports amounted to 31,246,248 francs; and 
imports, 18,370,512 francs. 

There is considerable shipping at Port Gen til and Libreville, the chief 
ports; but at Loango steamers must anchor about three miles off the coast. 
All throe ports are visited by the vessels of the Chargeurs R4unia, and 
the steamers of the Elder Dempster Line, Whale fishing commenced in 1912. 
The military force of the colony (1914) consisted of 7,145 men, of whom 580 
are Europeans. 

On February 6, 1921, a new railway was commoiiced to connect Brazzaville 
with the Atlantic at Pointe-Novie. 
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I'he Central AMcan telem]^ line oonn^ts Brazzaville with Loango, and 
is in communication with me English Atlantic cable. Wireless tele^aphy 
connects Brazzaville and the head of the Southern Railway in •the Loango 
Region, a distance of 300 miles, and also Brazzaville and Leopoldville. In 
the Chad region there are several stations connecting Fort Lamy,.Ati, Faya, 
and Ma6. A line has been laid to connect Brazzaville with Bangui, and 
another to connect Bangui with Fort Lamy. The total length of line in 
operation is about 2,366 miles. 

On the north-east of Lake Chad is the state of Kanem, which was com* 
pletely subjected to France in 1903, and is now only a district of the Shari 
territory with Mad for its capital. Wadai, to the east of Kanem, witib an 
area of about 170,000 square miles, and a semi-civilised population of about 
1,000,000, accepted the French Protectorate in the summer of 1903, In 
1911 a French force occupied Arada, some miles to the north of the capital, 
Abeshr, which is in communication with Benghazi, on the coast of Tnpoli, 
by caravans, and in 1913 Ain-Galakka. 

Qovemor-General of Equatorial Africa. — M. Alfassa (1921). 

Cameroon. — The former German Colony of Kamerun, including the area 
of French Equatorial Africa ceded by France to Germany, was occupied 
by French and British troops in 1916. The greater portion of the territory 
has been placed under French administration, and a strip on the southern 
border of Nigeria under British. The total area allotted to France amounts to 
166,489 square miles, excludini; the 107,270 square miles ceded to Germany 
in 1911, which is now included in French Equatorial Africa. The portion of 
Cameroon placed under the Mandate of Frange by the Treaty of Versailles 
has, by a decree of March 28, 1921, been constituted an autonomous territory 
both administratively and financially. The seat of government is Yaounde. 
General budget for 1921 balances at 11,716,600 francs ; special railway 
budget, 3,116,100 francs. Cliief products are coffee, tobacco, palm oil, ana 
ivory. The. country has 213 miles of good roads, and 359 miles of railway. 

Commissioner. — M. Garde (appointed December 6, 1919). 
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FRANCE MADAGASCAR 


MADAOASCAB. 

Goyernment. 

The last native sovereign of Madagascar, Riinavklona III. (born 1861, 
died 1916), succeeded in 1883. The French having claimed a portion of 
the north-west coast as having been transferred to them by local chiefs, 
hostilities were carried on in 1882-84 against the Hovas, who refused to 
recognise the cession. In 1885 peace was made, Diego Suarez having 
been surrendered to Fi*ance. A French Resident-General was received 
at the capital, and the foreign relations of the country were claimed to 
be regulated by France. By the Anglo-French agreement of August 5, 
1890, the protectorate of Franco over Sladagascar was recognised by Great 
Britain ; but the Native Government steadily refused to recognise any pro- 
tectorate. In May, 1895, a French expedition was despatched to enforce 
the claims of Franco, and on October 1, the capital having been occupied, 
a treaty was signed whereby the Queen recognised and accepted the protectorate. 
By a unilateral convention made in January, 1896, Madagascar became a 
French possession, and by law promulgated August 6, 1896, the island and its 
dependencies were declared a French colony. 

Governor ‘General , — Hubert Garbit (appointed March 14, 1920). 

A* Consultative Council of Administration has been established at 
Antaniinarivo. The Colony is not represented in the French Parliament, 
nor has it any elective assembly. By decree of June, 1918, Madagascar in 
divided into 24 provinces, and 75 districts administered by officials of 
the council of administration. Natives are employed to a large extent in 
subordinate positions both in Ihe civil and military administration. In some 
parts of the island the natives, under the direction of the administrateurs, 
are allowed to choose one of their number as intermediary between them- 
selves and the native governors appointed by the French Government. These 
representatives receive a remuneration and give their whole time to this 
work. 


Area and Population. 

Madagascar is situated to the south-east coast of Africa, from which it is 
separated by the Mozambique Channel, the least distance betw^een island and 
continent being 240 miles ; its length is 980 miles ,* greatest breadth, 
360 miles. The area is estimated at 228,000 square miles. The census 
of December 31, 1917, showed a population of 3,545,264, of whom 15,157 
were French, 3,101 were of other European birth, 5,272 were Hindus, 
1,007 Chinese, 631 were African, and 3,620,096 were Malagasy. On 
December 31, 1918, the population was 3,545,575. 

The Malagasy races or tribes are very numerous, the more important being 
the Hova (1,097,468), the B4tsileo (515,005), the Betsimis^raka (401,857). 
the Tanala (161,061), the Sakalava (208,777), and the Bara (161,116). 
Hindus, Chinese, Arabs, and other Asiatics carry on small retail trade. 
The most intelligent and enterprising tribe is the Hova, whose language, 
allied to the Malayan and Oceanic tongues, is understood over a large part 
of the island. The people are divided into a great many clans, who seldom 
inter-marry. 

The slave trade was nominally abolished in 1877 ; slavery in Imerina 
and in all parts under French authority was abolished by proclama- 
tion on September 27, 1896. The system of forced labour in the public 
service was abolished on January 1, 1901, but the personal tax due from 16 
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to 60 years of ase, formerly 5 francs, has been increased to 10, 15, in some 
provinces 20, and in Antananarivo to 30 francs. The populations of the chief 
towns were : The capital, Antananarivo, in the cegitre of the island, 63,116, 
Tamatave 16,000, Fianarantsoa 8,231, Andevoranto 1,322, Majunga 7,205, 
Diego Suarez 10,377, Ambositra 3,680, Tulear 2,467, Mananjary 8,927, 
Maroantsetia, 3,294. Fort Dausslen 2,000. The principal ports are Tamatave, 
on the east coast, Majung^i on the north-west coast, Diego Suarez in the 
north, and Tulear in the south-west. 

’ In 1896 Didgo-Suaroz (a French colony from 1886), the island of Nossi 
Be (area 130 sq. m.) on the west coast, and the island of Ste. Marie on the 
east coast (area, 64 sq. m.), and in 1914 the Comoro Islands, were placed 
under the authority of the Governor-General of Madagascar. 


Beligion, Edacation, Justice. 

Up to 1895 a large portion of the Hova and of the other tribes in the 
central districts had been Christianised. The Christian population was 
estimated at 450,000 Protestants, and 50,000 Roman Catholics. There are 
many missionary societies at work, French (Catholic and Protestant), British 
the London Missionary Society, the Friends’ Mission,* and the Anglican 
Mission) ; there is also a Norwegian Lutheran Mission and an American 
Mission. French Catholic missions had 258 European workers (67 female) ; 
Protestant and Anglican missions had 173 (54 female). The outlying tribes 
are still mostly heathen. 

Education is compulsory from 8 to 14 years of age. On January 1, 
1918, there were 745 official schools with 76,2^3 pupils (48,444 boys and 
24,206 girls), and 432 private schools, with 43,994 pupils. Children are 
required to learn the French language. At Antananarivo there is a school 
of native medicine, an administrative and commercial school, a normal school, 
and a school of agriculture. 

For the administration of French justice there are a Parquet consisting 
of a ProcureuT'O^rUral and other officials, a court of appeal, 4 courts of 
first instance in the principal towns, and justice of peace courts at 17 centres. 
For native justice there are tribunals in the districts and provinces, and the 
natives have the right of appeal from lower to higher tribunals. 


Finance. 

The local revenue of Madagascar is derived chiefly from direct taxation 
(including a poll tax and taxes on land, cattle, and houses), from customs and 
other indirect taxes, from colonial lands, from posts and telegraphs, markets, 
and miscellaneous sources. The chief branches of expenditure are general 
administration, public works, the post office, and the public debt. For 
1921 the local budget balanced at 66,232,500 francs. 

The colony has since 1897 contracted debt to the amount of 4,200, OOOL 
at the average yearly rate of interest of 3*02 per cent. The loans were 
made for the purpose of public works or for the conversion of. loans for 
that purpose. 


Defence. 

In peace time the troops in Madagascar (including the forces at Di6go« 
Suarez) consist of 2,411 Europeans, and 6,376 natives. The police and 
militia are maintained on the local budget. 
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Production and Industry. 

In 1896, on the completion of the French occupation of the Island, the 
Mi^agasy system of land tenure was modified ; foreigners were permitted to 
acquire land, and registration of land was begun. Government lands, urban 
or non-urban, are let or sold to private persons, or to companies for agri- 
culture, pasturage, or mining. On December 31, 1916, there were 2,634,410 
acres of land under cultivation by natives and 257,843 acres by Europeans,^ 
Estimated yield of the chief vegetable products for 1918 was rice (701,00o 
tons), sugar (616 tons), coffee (1,116 tons), manioc (800,700 tons), cotton, 
cacao, vanilla, (422 tons), tobacco (986 tons) butter beans (19,376 tons), 
cloves, mulberry trees, and rubber trees. Sericulture is encouraged. The 
forests abound with many valuable woods, while caoutchouc, gum, resins, 
and plants for textile, tanning, dyeing, and medicinal purposes abound. The 
quantity of graphite and caoutchouc exported is at present considerable ; 
tne production of graphite for 1917 was 36,000 metric tons. 

(Jiattle breeding and agriculture are the chief occupations of the natives ; 
there were on December 31, 1919, 7,277,609 cattle in the island ; 3,086 
horses ; 270,690 sheep ; 140,426 goats ; 662 ostriches, and 421,349 pigs. 

Silk and cotton weaving are carried on, and the working of metal and the 
making of panama and other straw hats. The preparation of sugar, rice, 
soap, tapioca, Ac. , is being undertaken by Europeans, as well as the canning 
of meat. There are large meat-preserving factories at Bo-anamary (Majunga), 
Diego-Suarez, Tamatave, Antanlinai-ivo and Antsirabe. 

Of minerals, gold (27,141 ozs. in 1918), iron, copper, lead, silver, zinc, 
antimony, manganese, nickel, sulphur, graphite (27,838 tons in 1917), 
lignite (tot found in MaVch, 1912), and also ceal have been found in 
various parts of the island. 


Commerce. 


The trade of Madagascar has been as follows in five years ; — 


- j 

1915 

1916 j 

1917 

1918 ! 

1919 

Imports . 

Bzports . 

£ 

1,750,604 

2,642,644 

1 

£ 

4,078,225 1 
8,400,608 

£ 

5,470,823 

8,448,318 

£ 

4,090,792 

3,671,308 

£ 

3,958,909 

7,086,703 


The chief articles of import and export in 1917 and 1918 were the 
following : — • 


Imports 

1917 

1918 

Exports 

1917 

1918 

♦ 

£ 

* 


£ 

£ 

Cottons .... 

1,154,224 

— 

Gold dust . 

110,654 

74,618 

leverages 

156,090 

828,091 

Cattle .... 

28,371 

14,566 

Machinery . 

76,442 * 

74,252 

Tanning bark 

10,184 

616 

Metals .... 

71,888 

112,611 

Rice .... 

70,806 

212,005 

Cement .... 

83,895 

19,587 

Hides .... 

348,656 

1 242,149 

Lime .... 

4,870 

8,678 

Rafia fibre . 

182,587 

128,076 

Clothing 

1,880,809 

1,979,757 1 

Wax 

65,842 

1 87,146 
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The ti'ade in 1917 and 1918 was distributed as follows 


From or to 

1 

Imports 

» Exports 

19ir 

1918 

1917 

1918 

France . 

French Colonies . 
United Kingdom . 
British Possessions 

£ 

3,920,162 

300,949 

286,366 

630,329 

£ 

1,763,021 

696,674 

216,752 

1,275,085 

£ 

2,600,194 

181,366 

499,639 

127,021 

1 

£ 

1 2,441,369 

1 495,581 

1 414,496 

1 193,812 


According to Board of Trade returns, the imports from Madagascar into 
Great Britain in 1921 amounted to 376,281i. (mainly beans and plumbago), 
and the exports from Great Britain amounted to 92,868Z. (mainly cotton 
goods). 


Shipping and Communications. 

Tamatave, the principal seaport of the island, is visited by the steamers 
of two French shipping companies, and the principal ports are connected with 
each other by coasting steamers plying regularly. In 1918, vessels of 
630,320 tons entered and vessels of 632,133 tons cleared at the ports 
of Madagascar. Of the total tonnage entering 490,563 tons were French, 
and 78,981 tons were British ; and of those clearing, 492,671 tons were 
French and 81,384 tons British. 

There are as yet but few roads in Madagj^car in the European sense 
of the word. At the end of 1920 there were 1,611 miles of metalled roads. 
Antananarivo is connected by metalled road with Ambalavao, 290 miles to 
the south ; Miarinarivo, 60 miles to the west ; Marololo, 240 miles to the 
north-west ; Mahatsara, 160 miles to the east, and Mananjary, one of the 
lesser east coast ports, 336 miles. Waggon roads have been made from 
Tamatave to Antananarivo, from Antananarivo to Maevetanana and between 
most of the chief military posts. Three railways are at present worked 
in Madagascar. The first is the through railway line between Antaniinarivo 
and Tamatave (237 miles) which was opened for traffic in March, 1913. 
The second is the railway which is being constructed between Antan^inarivo 
and Antsirabe (noted for its thermal springs), 107 miles south of Anta- 
nknarivo, 27 miles of which were opened for traffic in January, 1919. 
The third is the branch lino of the Tamatave railway, from Moramanga to 
the Antsihanaka prov^inces, towards the north of the island, which was 
opened for traffic in October, 1917, as far as Anosiroa, a distance of 61 
miles. Total railway mileage on June 30, 1919, 776 miles. 

There is postal communication throughout the island. The telegraph 
line has (December 31, 1918) a length of 4,444 miles, and 6,'b20 miles of 
wire. There is cable communication to Mozambique, Mauritius, Reunion, 
and Aden. In 1918 there were 462 miles of urban telephone line, 1,703 
miles of inter-urban circuits, and three Government wireless telegraph 
stations. 


Money and Banks. 

The Comptoir National d'Escompte de Paris has agencies at Antanana- 
rivo, Tamatave, Di4go-Snarez, Mananjary, Majunga and Tul4ar ; in 1911 
the Bank of Madagascar, with headquarters in Paris, was opened at Tamatave 
with a capital of 600,000 francs. 

3 N 
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The only legal coin is the silver 5 -franc piece, with its silver stih*<iivisions, 
as well as copper coins of 5 and 10 centimes, but the Italian 5-lire piece 
and Belgian, Greek, and dther coins of equal value are also in circulation. 
French Bank notes of 6, 10, 20, 60 and 100 francs are also legal tender, as 
well as, since the war, postage stamps affixed to cardboards, for smaller 
values, viz., 10, 26 and 60 centimes, and 1 and 2 francs. 


MAYOTTE AND THE COMORO ISLANDS. 

The archipelago of the Comoro Islands, is formed by the islands of 
Mayotte, Anjouan, Grande Comore and Moheli. Before 1912, Anjouan, 
Moheli and Grande Comore were only under French protection ; Mayotte 
alone being a colony. But by a law of July 26, 1912, and a decree of 
February 23, 191 the whole archipelago has become a colony, attached to 
the general government of Madagascar, of which it foims a twenty-third 
province, the ‘ Province des Comores. ' 

The island of Mayotte (140 square miles) had a population (1915) of 13,500. 
There is an increasing emigiation to Zanzibar and Madagascar. The chief 
prqduct was formerly sugar, but tlie cultivation of vanilla has now superseded 
that of the sugar-cane. There are now only two sugar works and two 
distilleries for rum. Besides vanilla and sugar, cacao, aloes and perfume 
plants (citronella, ylang-ylang, patchouli, &c.) are cultivated. 

Grande Comore, Moheli, Anjouan, and a number of smaller islands, have 
an area of about 650 square vniles and population in 1914 of 84,117. Vanilla, 
cacao and perfume plants are successfully cultivated. Grande Comore has 
a fine forest and exports timber for building and for railway sleepers. 

The principal imports arc cotton fabrics, metals, and rice ; the principal 
exports, hides, sugar, and vanilla. 


Consular and other Representatives. 

Of Great Britain in Madagascar. 

Consul at Antand^narivo, — P. Helyar. 

There is also a Vice-Consul at Majunga and a Consular agent at Diego 
Suarez. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Madagascar. 

1. Official Publications. 

Annuaire General do Madagascar et Dependences. Annual. Antananarivo. 

Guido de Tlniinigrant a Madagascar, 3 vols. Paris, 1899. 

Guide-Annuaire de Madagascar et D^pendances. Annual. Antananarivo. 

Journal ofTiciel de Madagascar. Weekly since March 20, 1896. Antananarivo. 

Bulletin Kconoraique.— Bulletin Econoinique de Madagascar, publication triuiestrielle. 
Statistiques Generates. Qouvernement G4n4ral de Madagascar et d^pendancea. 
Melon, 1909. 

Treaties concluded between France and Madagascar, August 8, 1868 ; December 12, 1885, 
and September 30, 1895. 


2. Non-Offioial Publications. 

Dawion (B. W.), Madagascar ; its Capabilities and Resources. London, 1895. 
Foueart (G,), Madagascar, Commerce, Colonisation. Paris, 1899. 

Oautier^ Guide du colon ^ Madagascar. Paris, 1896. 
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Qrandidier(A..), Histoirc physique, naturoUe et politique de Madagascar. Paris, 1917. 
In 50 4to. Tolumes, with many hundred plates, still in progress. -—Col lection des Ouvrages 
ancieiis concernani ' Madagascar. 9 toIs. Paris, 1920.— Bibliographie de Madagascar. 
Paris, 1907. 

Oravier {G.)f Madagascar. Paris, 1904. 

Hocquard (If].), L’ExpMition do Madagascar. Paris, 1897. 

Johnston (Sir Harry), The Colonisation of Africa. Cambridge, 1899. 

Keller (C.), Madagascar, Mauritius, and other East African Islands. London, 1900. 
LehlondQiL.), La Grande He de Madagascar. Paris, 1010. 

Loisy (X ), Madagnscur, Etude Kconomiques Paris, 

Lyautey (Col.), Dans le Sud do Madagascar. Paris, 1903. 

Madagascar au Dobut du XX* 8l6clc. Paris, 1902. 

Mager (H.), La Vie ft Madagascar. Paris, 1899. 

Marcuse (W. M.), Through Western Madagascar. London, 1914. 

Oliver (8. P.), Madagascar and the Malagasy. London, 1806. — Madagascar. 2 vols. 
London, 1886.— The True Story of the French Dispute in Madagascar. London, 1886. 
Ortros (F. Van), Conventions Internationales concernant I'Afrique. Brussels, 1898. 
Pappenheim (li&upt Graf zu), Madagascar: Studien, Schilderungen, and Erlebnisse. 
Berlin, 1906. 

Piolet ( P^re J. B.), Madagascar ; sa Description ct ses Habitants. Paris, 1895.— Madagas- 
car ct les Hova. Paris, 1895. 

Prudhomme (E.), Uessources agricoles de Madagascar. Paris, 1909. 

Ridgeu'cll (H. A.), Madagascar. London, 1921. 

Sibree (Rev. James), Madagascar and its People. London, 1870.— The Great African 
Island. London, 1880.— A Naturalist in Madagascar. London, 1915. 

Vaissi'ere (Perc de la), Ilistoire de Madagascar: ses habitants ct ses missionaires. 
2 vols. Pans, 1884. • 

You (A,), Madagascar : Ilistoire, Organisation, Colonisation. Paris, 1905. • 


EEUNION. ♦ 

Reunion (or Bourbon), about 420 miles east of Madagascar, has belonged to 
France since 1643. It is administered by a Governor assisted by a Privy 
Council, and an elective Council-General, and is represented in the French 
Parliament by a Senator and two Deputies. It has an area of 970 square 
miles and population (1921) of 173,190, of whom 167,947 wore Europeans, 
167,789 of French origin ; there were also 2,194 British Indians, 403 
natives of Madagascar, 885 Africans, 1,052 Chinese, 709 Arabians. The 
chief towns are : St. Denis, with 21,538 inhabitants in 1921 ; St. Pierre, 
27,895 ; St. Paul, 19,456 ; St Louis, 14,803. The towns are under the 
French municipal law. Reunion has a lycee with 24 teachers and 327 
pupils. Primary education is given in a training school with 66 pupils and 
7 teachers, and 174 elementary schools with 398 teachers and 16,731 pupils 
(1921). The chief port, Pointc-des-Galets, is connected by a coast railway 
of 80 miles with St. Benoit on the one hand, and St. Pierre on the other. 
In 1888 this railway was taken over by the State. The chief productions 
are sugar (62,000 acres), rum, coffee (6,000 acres), manioc, (12,000 acres), 
tapioca, vanilla, spices. The forests occupy about 150,000 acresf There are 
20 sugar factories in .the island. The annual production of rum amounts to 
1,166,000 gallons, of which 836,000 gallons are exported. The chief 
imports are rice, grain, &c. ; the chief exports are sugar and rum. Total 
value of imports in 1920, 58,541,861 francs ; of exports, 88,980,113 francs. 
In 1920, 68 vessels of 133,181 tons entered, and 66 vessels of 128,782 tons 
cleared at the ports of the island. There are about 80 miles of railway. The 
Tamatave-R^union-Mauritius Telegraph Cable is ^open for traflSc. During 
the year 1920, there were 67,000 telephone conversations and 116,000 
telegraph communications. There are 34 post offices and 860 telephone 
stations. The budget for 1920 balanced at 12,170,760 francs. The debt 
was 1,122,500 francs. The currency of Reunion consists of local bank 
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notes and token nickel coinage. It has nominally the same value as that 
of France. 

St. Paul and Amsterdam, small islands in the Indian Ocean, belong to 
France. 

Kerguelen, a desolate island, about 50 S. lat. and 70 £. long., was 
annexed by France in 1893. 

British Consul at Reunion, — M. J. T. Fiat. 


FRENCH SOMALILAND. 

The colony of the Somali Coast lies between the Italian Colony of 
Eritrea and British Somaliland. On the north it is bounded by Cape 
Doumeirali, whicli separates it from the Italian possessions ; on the south by 
a line drawn from the wells of Hadou to Gueldessa, which separates it from 
the British possessions ; the inland boundary towards Abyssinia being, 
by convention of March 20, 1897, at a distance of 90 kilometres (about 
56 miles) from the coast. The territory has an area of about 6,790 square 
miles, and the population was estimated in 1921 at about 66,000. It is 
administered by a Governor, assisted by an Administrative Council. The 
port of Obock was acquired for France in 1862, but it was not till 1884 that 
its active occupation began. In 1884 Sagallo and Tajurah were ceded to 
France ; in 1885, Ambado ; in 1888 the territory was delimited by agreement 
with Great Britain ; in 1888 a i)ort was created at Djibouti, now the seat of 
government. 

Djibouti has (1921) 8,S66 inhabitants, of whom 354 are European (190 
French). The natives are made up as follows (1921) : Somali, 3,428, 
Arabs, 3,336; Danakils, 208; Indians, 356 ; Jews, 109; Sudanese, 230; 
^byssinians, 89 ; Senegalese, 248 ; total 8,002. In 1902 a French mission 
school for boys and one for girls were opened at Djibouti ; in 1921 it had 150 
pupils. The local budget for 1921 balanced at 5, 255, 000- francs. The country 
has scarcely any industries, but with the coast fisheries and inland trade there 
is considerable traffic. The salt mines, opened in 1912, exported in 1918 
11,500 metric tons of salt. The chief imports are cotton goods, butter, 
coal, sugar ; the chief exports were colfee, ivory, hides and skins. 
The total imports in 1919 amounted to 106,301,216 francs, and the total 
exports (1919) to 66,816, 294 francs. The export of the products of Abyssinia in 
1919 amounted to 14,990,097 francs. Much of the traffic with Abyssinia 
which formerly passed by Zailah now goes by railway from Djibouti to 
Addis Abeba (485 miles). [See also under Ahyssinia.'\ The vessels of 3 
French, 4 English, and 1 Italian shipping companies visit Djibouti, which 
is also in communication with Aden by means of French and English steam- 
boats fordo^al traffic. In 1917 there entered at Djibouti 272 steam merchant 
vessels of 643,290 tons. Of these vessels, 163 were French, 44 English, 
88 Italian, 19 Greek, 11 Japanese, 1 Dutch, and 1 Swedish. 

FRENCH WEST AFRICA AND THE SAHARA 

Since January 1, 1921, French West Africa comprises the following 
colonies : — (1) Senegal, (2) French Guinea, (3) the Ivory Coast, (4) Dahomey, 
(6) Upper Senegal-Niger (French Sudan), (6) Upper Volta, (7) Mauritania, 
and (8) Territory of the Niger. 

In 1912 the Military Territory of the Niger was placed under a Commis- 
sioner, whose headquarters were at Zinder, the capital. In 1916 the region 
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^;of Tibesti was attached, administratively, to French West Africa ; it forma 
a part of the Territory of the Niger. 

The approximate area and population of Freribh West Africa according 
to the Census of 1921 are shown as follows : — 





Population. 



Area (iu 

' - 


— 


Colony 

Square 

Miles) 

Non-African Races 

French j Foreign 

African Races 

French 

Total 

Senegal 

74,112 

3,507 

814 

1,221,202 

1,226,523 

Quinea 

95,218 

121,976 

751 

606 

1,874,639 

1,875,996 

Ivory Coast 

723 

107 

1,544,845 

1,545,680 

Daitomey 

42,460 

470 

68 

841,705 

842,243 

Fi eneb Sudan . 

617,600 

843 

140 

2,473,606 

2,474,689 

Upper Volta 

154,400 

180 

11 

2,973,951 

2,974,142 

Mauritania 

347,400 1 

135 

79 

261,582 

261,746 

Territory of Niger 

347,400 

215 

1 

1,083,827 

1,084,043 

Total . 

1,800,566 

i 1 

i 

; 6,829 1 

1 i 

1,826 

12,275,307 

12,283,962 


A treaty of October 19, 1906, determines the course of the Anglo-Freflch 
boundary from the Gulf of Guinea to the Niger. The delineation of the 
boundary was completed in 1912, and approved by the two governments 1914. 
The British government has leased to France for purposes of commerce two 
pieces of land, one on the right bank of the Niger between Lealaba and the 
confluence of the rivers Moussa and Niger, and the other on one of the 
mouths of the Niger, each to form one block of from 25 to 120 acres with a 
river frontage not exceeding 436 yards ; the lease, at first, to be for 30 years. 
It is further stipulated that, within the boundaries indicated in the conven- 
tion, British and French as regards persons and merchandise shall enjoy for 
30 years the same treatment in all matters of river navigation, of commerce, 
and of tariff and fiscal treatment and taxes of all kinds. 

Under the Anglo-French Convention of April 8, 1904, the river port of 
Yarbatenda on the Gambia (belonging to the British colony of Gambia), with 
all its landing places, was ceded to France, and, if this port should prove 
inaccessible to sea-going merchantmen, access to the river will be granted to 
France at an accessible point lower down. At the same time the Los 
Islands were ceded to France. 

By an agreement, dated July 6, 1911, between England and" France, the 
boundary line between French Guinea and Sierra Leone was readjusted. 

By a Convention between Great Britain and France the former recognised 
the right of France to all territory west of the Nile basin, which practically 
includes the whole of the Sahara (exclusive of the Libyan Desert), and the 
State of Wadal. The French Sahara may be roughly estimated at about IJ 
million square miles. 

Over the whole of French West Africa there is a Governor- General, who 
is assisted by a Council, the si^t of the general government being at Dakar. 
The Colonies are each under a Lieutenant-Governor, subject to the 
direction of the Governor- General, who has been relieved of the direct 
administration of any portion of his Government, and is free to devote the 
whole of his attention to directing and controlling the common interests of all 
the Colonies. To facilitate this object a Gener^ Budget has been created, 
drawn up by the Governor-General, which provides for all the service^ 
which are common to all the Colonies, and -the fhnds for which are 
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provided by the customs and shipping dues of each of the Colonies, which liave 
now only their internal revenues to depend upon for their local budgets, 
which have, however, been relieved of the cost of all the general services. 

The geueral budget of French West Africa for 1921 amounted to 64,604,240 
francs. The military forces in peace times consist of 18,000 men, of whom 
3,000 are Europeans. The police force numbers 5,500. 

For primary education there are altogether 487 schools (230 village 
schools, 50 regional schools, 10 urban schools, 10 girls’ schools, 181 schools 
for adults and 6 central groups). For higher technical education there are 
4 institutions ; of .special schools there are 4 for half-caste orphans, 3 
‘medersas,’ and 2 schools for secondary education. The teaching staff 
numbers 600, and over 23,000 children are receiving elementary instruction 
about 3,000 of the pupils being girls. 

The imports into French AVest Africa are mostly food substances, tissues, 
mechanical implements, and beverages ; the exports from these colonies are 
chiefly fruits, oils and oil seeds, as well as rubber, cotton, cacao and timber. 
The following is a comparative table of values of the imports and exports 
during 1919 and 1920 for each of the colonies : — 


Colonies 

Imports 

Exporls 

• 

1910 

1020 

1019 

1920 

Senegal 

franca 

. i 108,164,026 

francs 

443,805,496 

francs 

202,178,941 

franca 

428,690,328 

French Guinea 

26,018,941 

47,401,146 

23,535,011 

34,192,917 

Ivory Coast 

23,537,038 

55,180,170 

93,655,790 

28,478,353 

00,213,004 

Dahomey . 

^^4, 384, 68 4 

70,104,510 

63,650,651 

French Sudan 

: 14,605,090 

— 

2,304,344 

1 

Total 

. i 292,000,589 

: 654,638,301 

324,296,815 

j 589,051,244 


In 1919, 3,169 vessels of 6,430,949 tons entered and cleared the ports of 
French West Africa. 

There are 1,658 miles of railway and 11,798 miles of telegraph. 
In 1921 there were 247 post oftices, divided as follows : — Senegal, 42 ; 
French Sudan, 57 ; Guinea, 35 ; Ivory Coast, 45 ; Dahomey, 30 ; Maure- 
tania, 9 ; and Territory of the Niger, 16. 

The use of French weights and measures, and money, is compulsory 
throughout French West Africa. 

Governor -General of French JVest Africa. — M. Merlin. Appointed 
January, 1918. 

The colony of Senegal consists of : — 

1. The four municipal communes of St. Louis, the capital of the Colony 

(population,,. 191 7, 23,326, French, 307); Dakar, a fortified naval station, 
and the seat of the Government General of French West Africa (population, 
1918, 26,468, French, 2,791) ; Rufisque (population, 11,414, French, 205); and 
Goree (population, 1,444, French, 67). The total area is 438 square miles. 
The natives of these towns and their descendents are French citizens, and 
have the right of vote. * 

2, The territories of direct administration, in which the Government 
exercises absolute authority, which consist of : — 

The outskirts of the communes of Dakar, Rufisque and St. Louis, and one 
kilometre on each side of the Dakar-St. Louis Railway, with the principal 
parts of Hann, Fout, Thi6s, Tivaouane, Piro, Mackli4, Mekhe, Kelle, K4bemer, 
Gueoul, Louga, Sakai. 
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A rectangle with a front of two kilometres and a depth of one kilometre 
around the posts of Richard Toll, Dagana, Podor, Saldd, Matam, and Bakel on 
the river Senegal ; Kaolack, Fatick, and the island of Foundioungne in the 
Sine-Salourn ; Sedhiou, Ziguinchor, and the island of Carabano on the river 
Casamance ; and Portudal, Nianing, and Joalon the sea coast east ofRufisque. 

In these territories the natives are not French citizens, and are not 
electors. 

The former Protectorate has been restored to the Colony, but with a 
separate budget. The total population of Senegal in 1921 was put at 
1,225,523 (including 4,321 Europeans), and the area 74,112 sq. miles. 

The Colony is represented in the French Parliament by a deputy. 

The Colony is administered by a Lieutenant-Governor, assisted by a 
Colonial Council of 40 members, 20 elected by French citizens and' 20 by 
representatives of native chiefs of cantons and provinces. The Colony is 
divided into 11 ‘circles,^ each under the rule of an administrator. The local 
budget for 1921 was 30,528,050 francs. 

All towns having a sufficiently numerous European or assimilated native 
population have urban schools giving the same instruction as the French 
primary schools, modified to suit local requirements. At Dakar there are 
grouped superior technical schools common to all the colonies, normal school , 
professional school, commercial and administrative school, a school of 
medicine. At St. Louis are a secondary school, a superior primary school, a 
professional school for interpreters, kaids (native judges), and chiefs sons. 
There is a large hospital for natives at Dakar. 

The soil is generally sandy. The natives cultivate ground-nuts, millet, 
maize, and some rice ; other products are castor beans, some coco-nuts, gum 
from Mauritania, and rubber from the Casamange river. Ground-nuts form 
the bulk of the exports. A salt industry is being developed. 

Native industries comprise weaving, pottery, brick- making and jewellery. 

Imports in 1920, 443,167,955 francs ; exports, 428,690,328 francs. The 
chief imports are cottons, foodstuffs, metal-work, coal. The chief exports 
are pea-nuts (236,719,556 francs in 1920), hides and skins, rubber and gums. 

There are 1,494 miles of telegraph and about 100 miles of telephone lines. 
A submarine cable from Brest to Dakar was completed in April, 1905, so that 
the French West African Colonies are now independent of foreign cables. 
There are three other cables, one Spanish, one French West African, and the 
third belonging to a South American company. 

One railway connects Dakar, Rufisque and St. Louis (165 miles) ; 
another one Thi4s and Kayes (Upper-Senegal-Niger) 435 miles (350 miles 
open). 

There is a river service on the Senegal from St. Louis to Kayes, the former 
a principal town of Upper-Senegal-Niger (490 sea miles) on the Senegal river, 
during the rainy season, and extensive works for the improvement of the 
river nave been carried out. The Senegal is closed to foreign flags. Dakar, 
the principal port, is in regular communication with French ^orts by the 
steamers of 4 French lines, and with Liverpool by a British line. In 1920 
2,210 vessels of 2,844,047 tons entered, and 2,201 vessels of 2,654,025 tons 
cleared the ports of the colony. Works are in progress for the ex- 
tension and deepening of the harbour, the erection of sheds and workshops. 
The dry dock at Dakar which was completed in 1908, can take boats 680 feet 
long. .The Bank of West Africa (established June 29, 1901), with a capital 
of 6,000,000 francs, and reserve funds 3,920,000 francs, was founded for 
the purpose of carrying on financial, industrial, or commercial operations ; 
it has a branch at Dakar, and agencies at St. Louis, and at Rufuquer. La 
Banque Fran 9 aise de TAfrique Equatoriale has a branch at Dakar. 
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CoTisul-General at Dakar (for French Western Africa, including 
the Sudan). — R. C. F. Maugham. 

Consul at Senegal. — J. Cuthbertson Smith. 

French Guinea lies on' the coast between Portuguese Guinea and the 
British colony of Sierra Leone, and extends inland so as to include the terri- 
tories of Koumbia, Dinguiray, Siguiri, Kouroussa, Kankan, Kissidugo, Boyla, 
Macenta and N'zer4kor4. The area is about 96,218 square miles, and 
the population was, in 1920 , 1 , 851 , 200 , including 1,200 Europeans ( 1,100 
French). A regular system of Government lay schools has recently been 
introduced all over French West Africa. The principal products are palm 
oil and nuts, rubber, millet, earthnuts, rice, gum, and coffee, which is 
grown in the Rio Nunez region. There is an experimental garden near 
Konakry (the capital) where the culture of bananas, pineapples, rubber 
trees, and other plants is being tried. Futa Jallon contains cattle in 
abundance. In 1919 there were 420,000 cattle, 102,000 sheep, 2,000 
goats, and 2,800 horses. Gold is found in the river Tinkisso and in the 
Bonr4 and Siecke districts. Imports in 1920 , 47 , 401,146 francs ; exports, 
34 , 192,917 francs. The principal exports were rubber, cattle, ground-nuts, 
hides, wax, wool, and palm-kernels. Number of vessels entered in 1919 was 
169 , of 288,614 tons; number cleared 173 , of 292,780 tons. A network of 
roads is being made to connect with the railway station from Konakry to the 
Niger. The French Guinea railway which runs from Konakry on the coast to 
the Niger at Kourassa (366 miles long) was opened in January, 1911 , and in 
August, 1914 , was continued to Kankan (412 miles from Konakry). The 
jetty 1,066 feet long, at Konakry has been completed. In the colony there are 
2,656 miles of telegraph an^. 43 miles of telephone line, with 6 miles of sub- 
marine line. The Colony is connected by cable with France and Pernambuco ; 
also with Freetown, Monrovia, and Grand Bassara. Konakry is visited 
regularly by the steamers of two French and one English company. The 
budget of the colony provided for 1920 the sum of 13 , 124,800 francs. 

The Ivory Coast lies between Liberia and the British Gold Coast 
Colony. It has common frontiers with French Guinea and Upper- Senegal- 
Niger Colonies. France asserted and obtained rights on the coast about 
1843 , but did not actively and continuously occupy the territory till 1888 . 
Area about 121,976 square miles ; population, 1 , 546,680 ; Europeans, 836 . 
The seat of administration is Bingervillo, the capital, formerly called Adjame 
(European population, 76 ). There is a central school group at Bingerville and 
a number of Government schools in the districts. The chief ports, in a 
populous and commercial point of view, are Grand Bassam, with a lagoon (124 
miles long, and 12 to 15 feet deep), forming an excellent harbour of refuge ; 
Assinie, also with a lagoon ; Grand Lahou, the lagoon of w'hich is connected 
by means of ,a canal with the lagoon of Grand Bassam ; Sassandra, with a pier, 
and Tabou, which has a wireless station. The chief centres in the interior 
are Abijean, Dimbokro, Bouakd, Aboisso, Bondoukou, and Korhogo. The 
natives cultivate maize, rice, plantains, pine-apples, and many other fruits. 
The Europeans culture with success coffee trees and cocoa trees, especially in 
Elima near Assinie and in M'Bato near Bingerville. Coco-nuts and rubber 
are collected. The mahogany forests inland are worked. Gold is found 
near Grand Bassam in Baonli, on the Comoe and Bia Rivers, in Ihdenie. 
The imports in 1920 amounted to 56 , 180,170 francs, and the exports to 
59 , 856,245 francs. Chief imports in 1920 were, tissues, 11 , 904,000 
francs; tobacco, 2 , 210,000 francs; wines, 1 , 021,600 francs; petroleum, 
1 , 657,000 francs; automobiles, 1 , 114,000 francs. Chief exports were, palm 
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kernels, 11,238,940 francs; palm oil, 18,023,877 francs; coffee, 86,328 
francs; cocoa, 2,656,388 francs; rubber, 205,000 francs; mahogany, 
20,870,876 francs ; other timber, 3,156,400 franoB ; cotton, 1,351,994 francs. 
The ports of the Colony are visited by liners of several French, English and 
Belgian shipping companies. Number of vessels entered in 1920, 465 of 
1,238,008 tons, and cleared 467 vessels, of 1,232,853 tons. From Abidjan, 
on the north side of the lagoon, a railway has been constructed, running 
between Abijean and Bouak(5 (197 miles). Works are now contracted to 
lengthen this to the north, to the Niger and Upper Volta. At the end of 
1918, there were 2,800 miles of telegraphic and 117 miles of telephonic lines. 
The telegraph connects the principal towns and extends to adjoining colonies. 
Telephonic communication exists between Bassam and Bingerville and other 
places. The budget of the colony for 1921 has been fixed at 15,074,680 
francs. 

Dahomey stretches from the coast between Togoland on the west 
and the British possessions of Lagos and Nigeria on the east, and extends 
northwards to the French Military Territories. France obtained a footing 
on the coast in 1851, and gradually extended her power until in 1894 the 
whole kingdom of Dahomey was annexed. The colony has only about 70 miles 
of coast, but opens out northwards into a .wide hinterland. The area 
in 1920 was 42,460 s(Hiare miles, and the population 860, 590, • in- 
cluding 590 Europeans. The seat of government is Porto Novo (the chief 
business centre), which has about 20,000 inhabitants. Village, regional, and 
urban schools are instituted under the new West African educational system. 
The natives are of pure Negro stock, and belong to the Fon branch of 
the Ewe family. They are industrious agriculturists in the coast region, 
and grow maize, manioc, yams, and potatoes. The forests contain 
oil palms, which have been profitably utilized. These furnish the 
chief exports — kernels and oil. Cotton cultivation has recently been 
successfully introduced in the central provinces. At Porto Novo there is 
an experimental station. Imports in 1920, 93,665,790 francs-; exports, 
63,650,651 francs. The principal exports were palm kernels, 29,342 tons 
in 1920 ; palm oil, 11,417 tons in 1920. 

There are few roads in the colony, but in the last four years they 
have been greatly improved. A new. metalled road (310 miles in length) 
for motor traffic runs from Save to the Niger. At Kotonu an iron pier 
has been erected, and from that port a railway runs into the interior 
to Save (166 miles) with a branch line to Whydah and Segbom4 in 
Lake Aheme (20 miles). The line is intended to run to Chaoru (400 
miles). The gauge is a metre. A -metre gauge railway has also been 
constructed from Porto Novo to Pobd (50 miles) along the Lagos frontier. 
A telegraph line connects Kotonu with Abomey, Togoland, the Niger, and 
Senegal. In the colony there are 1,389 miles of telegrapl\ line, and 70 
miles of telephone line. In 1919, 114 vessels of 259,887 tons entered, and 
128 vessels of 277,003 tons cleared the ports of Dahomey. French and 
English coins are in circulation. The budget of the colony for 1919 
provided for the sum of 5,921,000 francs. The local budget for 1920 was 
7,786,175 francs. 

The Colony of French Sudan was formed in 1904 from the Territories of 
Senegambia and the Niger, less the Senegal Protectorate, which was restored 
to Senegal. Its old name of Upper Senegal-Niger was changed to French 
Sudan by decree of December 4, 1920. 

The Colony is bounded on the north by the Algerian sphere ; on the west 
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these ports carrying merchandise to and from the colony valued at 66 
million francs. 

The French Minister of the Colonies has lately announced that the 
French Government proposes to carry on the work started in Togo by the 
Germans and the British, along lines which should both benefit the natives 
very greatly and also help France in her work of reconstruction. 

References" concerning French West Africa, East Africa, 
Reunion, &c. 
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TUNIS. 

(Afrikiya.) 

Government. — SidiMobamed En Naceur T3acha Bey, born 1865, son of 
Moliamed Pasha Bey, nephew of Sidi Ali, former Bey of Tunis ; succeeded 
his cousin, Sidi Mohamed cl Hadi, May 12, *1906. The heir-presumptive 
is Sidi Mohaimd el Hahih Bey, born 1858. • 

The reigning family of Tunis, occupants of the throne since 1705, descend 
from Hussein ben Ali, commonly believed to be a native of the Isle of 
Crete, who made himself master of the country, acknowledging, however, the 
suzerainty of the Sultan of Turkey. 

After the French invasion of the country in*the spring of 1881, the treaty 
of Kasr-es-Said (May 12, 1881), confirmed by convention signed June 8, 1883, 
placed Tunis under the protectorate of France, The government is carried 
on under the direction of the French Foreign Office, which has a special de- 
partment for Tunisian affairs, under the control of a French Minister Resident- 
General, who is also Minister of Foreign Affairs, and a ministry of 11 heads 
of departments, 8 of the ministers being French and 3 Tunisian. The country 
is divided into 19 districts (contrOles civils), and 6 military circles ; the 
district governors (contrbleurs) are French ; the subordinate ofiicials (Caids, 
Kahias and Sheiks) are Native. French tribunals administer justice between 
subjects of European powers, and also between them and natives (tribiuials 
at Ouzara and Charaa) ; there are Native courts for cases between natives. 
In 1914 the Tunisian penal law was codified. French administration in Tunis 
has been confirmed by conventions with all the European Powers regulating 
the status and the conditions of trade of their respective citizens within 
the Regency. 

French Resident-General . — Lucien Saint (appointed November 24, 1920). 

Area and Population. — The present boundaries are : on the north 
and east the Mediterranean Sea, on the west the Algerian province of 
Constantine, and on the south the great desert of the Sahara and Libya. 
Area about 50,000 English square miles, including that portion of the 
Sahara which is to the east of the -Djerid, extending towards Gadames. 

According to the census held on March 6, 1921, the total European 
population was 156,116, composed of 64,476 French (exclusive of the army of 
occupation and of the navy), 84,799 Italians, 13,520 Maltese, 664 Spaniards, 
920 Greeks, and 1,786 other foreigners. The total native population was 
1,937,824, of whom 1,889,388 were Arabs and Bedouins, and 48,436 Jews. 
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Tho capital, , the city of Tunis, had a population of 79,175 Moslems, 
and 19,029 JeWvS, besides 22,206 French, 42,592 Italians and 7,379 Maltese. 
By means of the canal, whwdi was opened in 1893, Tunis is directly access- 
ible to ocean-going, -vessels. 

The bulk of the population is Mohammedan under the Shcik-ul-Islam, 
and the revenue from the Habus ” lands, like that from the ‘ ‘ Wakf " lands in 
Egypt, is applied to religious, educational, and charitable purposes. There 
are about 35,000 Roman Catholics, under tho ministration of the Archbishop 
of Carthage, and about 25 other clergymen. The Greek Church (400), the 
French Protestants, and tho English Church are also represented, and there 
are 30 English Protestant missionaries at work. 

Education. — Within the Regency there are about 319 public schools, 
8 lycees and colleges, and 28 private schools (of which 6 Jewish schools 
arc provided for by the Government). In tho schools there are 44,500 
pupils, of whom 27,168 arc boys. Of the total number of pupils, 10,587 are 
French ; 13,000 Mussulman ; 9,542 Jews ; 9,330 Italian ; 1,910 Maltese and 
329 others. In the Great Mosque at Tunis there is a Mohammedan 
university. In the city are 88 and in the interior 1,210 Mussulman primary 
schools, some of them assisted by Government funds. 24 Moslem apprentice- 
ship-schools have been created during the last few years numbering 490 
native pupils. Many private^chools have recently sprung up at Tunis and 
Sfaxf The abolition of congregational teaching decreed in France has been 
extended to the Regency as regards French children. The Italian Govern- 
ment and certain Italian societies still maintain Italian schools at Tunis 
and other large towns. 

Finance. — Receipts and ^expenditure for 5 years : — 

1017 ! 1018 1019 ; 1!)20 1921 

£ ' £ ! £ j £ I £ 

Revenue . . . .3,024,915 ■ 2,705,822 i 1,803,432 ; 5,e,0-2,<i33 1 9,841,800 

Expenditure . . i 2,012,030 ' 2,753,301 ' 4,803,400 | 5,088,410 j 0,840,178 


The estimates of ordinary recci2)ts and expcnditiiro for the year 1920 
were as follows : — 


Reccii)ts 


Expenditure 



£ 


£ 

Taxation : — 


Reylical Civil List 

97,882 

Direct .... 

. 1,01.3,478 

Residency and direct services 

622,521 

Indirect .... 

1,928,812 

Charges on Public Debt 

967,200 

Monopolies : - 


Departments ; — 


Tobacco .... 

. 1,427,000 

Finance .... 

. 1,450,726 

Others .... 

200,580 

Post Office 

447,440 

Post Office. Telegraph, Ac. 

174,600 

1 Local Administration 

658,508 

Royalties and Miscellaneous 

852,165 

i Agriculture and Commerce 

179,208 

r 


Edticatioii 

482,929 



Public Works . 

733,176 



Army 

48,730 

Total . 

. .e 5, 692, 633 

Total 

• £5,688,410 


At the end of the year 1921 the Tunisian Public Debt amounted to about 
580,000,000 francs. The yearly charge for interest together with sinking 
fund is 891,019Z. In normal conditions, the 1903 loan (640,000Z.) will 
be extinguished in 1968, and tho rest in 1988. 

Defence. — The army of occupation consists of 25,000 men, including 
1,145 officers, supported by native regiments (tirailleurs and spahis). 
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Production and Industry, — Tunis may b© divided into five dis- 
tricts— the north, characterised by its mountainous formation, having large 
and fertile valleys the valley of the M©rjerdah, and the plains of 

Mornag, Mateiir, and Beja) ; the north-east, with the peninsula of Cap 
‘ Bon, the soil being specially suited for the cultivation of oranges, lemons, and 
citrus fruits; the Sahel, where olive trees abound ; the centre, the region of high 
table lands and pastures ; and the south, famous for its oases and gardens, 
where dates grow in profusion. The chief industry is agriculture, and largo 
estates predominate. The area of the country is divided as follows : — 
7,925,000 acres of tillage land ; 2,740,000 acres of forest, containing 

12,008,043 olive trees and 2,137,975 palm trees ; 58,835 acres of vine- 
yards ; and 11,585,000 acres of stocklaud. The area of wheat in 1920 
was 1,334,415 acres; the production was 142,300 tons; of barley 
937,500 acres, and the production 67,000 tons; of oats 161,900 acres, 
and the production 21,500 tons. For 1921 the results of the cereal crops 
were given as follow^s : — AVheat, 260,000 tons; barley, 243,000 tons; 
and oats, 62,000 tons. The total area of vineyards in 1920 was 68,536 acres, 
and 10,952,276 gallons of wdne were produced. In the south of Tunis the 
date palms produced in 1920, 87,620,000 pounds of dates. Other products 
are almonds, oranges, lemons, shaddocks, pistachios, alfa grass, henna, and 
cork. The cork forests in the north-west ha\ 4 e an area of 617,440 acres. 
Considerable areas of agricultural land have been acquired either on lease 
or by purchase by immigrants. In 1921 the total area occupied by French 
colonists was 2,530,000 acres, by Italians 427,000 acres, and by other 
Europeans 116,200 acres. 

In 1920 the farm animals were horses, 75,000; asses, 163,739 ; mules, 
30,136; cattle, 637,088 ; sheep, 2,182,719 ;goatsf 1,285,047; camels, 140,762 ; 
pigs, 18,699. 

In 1920 40 miues were worked ; value of ore ex])orted in 1920, 1,605,165/. 
These are being developed, and the output steadily increases. Lead-ore, 
zinc-ore, and iron are all found. By far the greatest development has been 
in phosphates, the output of which is increasing yearly. Mineral output in 
1920 ; — lead, 23,600 tons ; zinc, 9,600 tons ; iron, 434,400 tons ; manganese, 
1,275 tons ; phosphate of lime, 1,075,000 tons ; total value of the minerals, 
1920, 5,378,740/. 

Native industries are the spinning and weaving of wool for garments, 
carpet weaving, leather embroidery, saddle making, the manufacture of 
slippers, pottery (in ancient style), and matting ; tanning and silk weaving 
are declining. 

The fisheries are principally in the hands of Italians and Tunisians. In 
1920, 2,835 boats (7,201 tons) were engaged in this industry, with a total 
of 10,386 men. Sardines, anchovies, allaches, tunny (5,696 tons of fish, 
valued at 552,764/. in 1920) were caught. 


Commerce. 


Commerce* — The imports and exports in recent years have been to 
the following amounts (including precious metals) : — 



1916 

1917 

1918 

1 1919 

1920 

Imports 

Exports , . . 

£ 

5,370,213 

4,751,798 

£ 

5,681,667 

5,026,883 

1 £ 
8,297,703 
5,181,928 

£ 

11,430,440 

8,081,155 

£ 

25,422,502 

13,482,299 
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Imports and exports in 1920 were : — 


Imports 

Value 

Exports 

Value 

Textiles i . 

Colonial produce . 

Marble, stone, and minerals , 
Manufactured metals 

Hides 

Yams 

Timber 

Mealy foo(^ls .... 

£ 

5,589,407 

1,860,955 

1,781,637 

3,256,108 

651,513 

651,125 

774,018 

2,331,739 

Grain, mealy food . 

Marble, stone, minerals 

Crude metals 

Beverages and wines 

Textiles 

Fruits and seeds . 
i Live Animals 

1 Hides ..... 

£ 

1,456,506 

5,106,048 

1,907,410 

815,949 

541,868 

489,100 

347,081 

569,252 

1 These goods coming chiefly from England. 

The distribution of the trade in 1920 was as follows ; — 


Country 

Imports 

^ Exports 

Country 

Imports 

Exjjorts 


£ 

£ 1 


- 

£ 

£ 

France 

11,863,010 

7,009,410 i 

India . 

348,290 

14,179 

United Kingdom . 

‘2,700,035 

3,063,669 ; 

8witzcrland 

338,761 

20,916 

Italy . 

2,107,117 

3,83‘2,52S i 

Japan 

340,611 

10,898 

U.S. of America . 

3,461,030 

' 17,870 ' 

Spain . 

‘205,312 

122, ‘229 

Algeria 

1,286,8 «7 

1,016,808 1 

Egypt 

16,558 

272,083 

Belgium 

405,498 

4‘27,1H‘2 

383,000 1 

Malta 

02,986 

222,576 

Lybia (Tripoli) . 

257,773 i 

Sweden 

239,612 

17,071 

Rumania 

553,072 

- 1 

Brazil 

211,856 

— 


Total trade between Tunes and the United Kingdom (according to Board 
of Trade returns) for 3 years : — 



1913 

1919 

19‘20 


£ 

£ 

£ 

Imports from Tunis into U.K. 

802,461 

2,383,620 

1,130,788 

Exports to Tunis from U.K. . i 

470, ‘263 

1,709,328 

661,993 


In the year 1920 there entered the ports of the Regency 8,428 vessels 
of 2,355,319 tons ; and cleared 8,333 of 2,339,621 tons. 

Good roads to the length of 2,886 miles have been constructed between 
1882 and 1920. 

Length of railways, 2,493 miles on January 1, 1921. 

There were in 1920, 3,218 miles of telegraphs ; 253 telegraph offices ; 
messages (1920), 1,694,273. In 1920 urban telephone systems bad 2,727 
miles of lino ; inter-urban systems had 6,767 miles of wire. There were 
in 1920, 467 post offices ; letters sent and received, internal service, 
43,553,328 ; external service, 53,831,376. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. — The Banque d’Algdrie has begun 
operations in the Regency and issues Tunisian bank notes. 

The legal coinage since 1892 consists of pieces similar to the French, the 
pieces being coined in France. 

The ounce = 31 *487 grammes ; the multiples of the ounce are the various 
denominations of the Rottolo, which contains from 16 to 42 ounces. 

The Kaffis (of 16 whihds, each of 12 sahs) = 16 bushels. 

The principal measure of length is the pik : the pik Arbi for linen = *5392 yd. ; 
the pik Turki for silk = *7058 yd. ; the pik Andonlsi for cloth = *7094 yd. 
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French weights and measures have almost entirely taken the place of 
those of Tunis, but corn is still sold in kaffis and whihas, 

British Consul-General at 2\inis, — P. C. Sarelf. 

There is a Consul at Bizerta, and Vice-Consuls at Sfax and Susa ; and 
Consular Agents at Mehdia, Monastir, Gabes, and Djerba. 

Statistical and other Books of Eeference concerning Tunis. 

Statistique gun<Sralc annuelle de la Tunisie. Paris. 

Journal Olficiel Tunisicn. 

Codes et Lois de la Tunisie, par Lagrange et Fontana. 

Bulletin triiuestriel du Departement de TAgriculturo. Tunis. 

Bniletin de TOlUce du Gouveniement Tiinisien A Paris. Paris. 

Feuille d’infonnations coninterciales. CMo^thly.) Tunis (Department of Agriculture). 
Ltiide sur la colonisation officielle en Tunisie (Agricultural Department). 

Annuaire gcm^ral de rAlgerie-Tunisie-Maroc. Annual. Algiers. 

Indicateur general Havas. Alger. 

Atlas touristique Tunisie, specially published (in French or English) by the P.L.M, 
Railway Co. , Paris. Paris, 1021. 

Ashbee (H. S.), Bibliography of Tunisia. London, 1889. 

Southern Italy. (Contains chapters on Tunis.] lOth ed. Leipzig, 1912, 
Besnier (Prof.) and others, La Tunisie au D^but du XXc Sicclc. Paris, 1904. 

Faucon (N.), La Tunisie avant et depuis I’occupation franQai.so. 2 vols. Paris, 1893. 
Forbes (Rosita), 'Die Secret of the Sahara. London, l'J21. 

Gepi (L.), La Tuni.sie (iconomique. Pari.s, 1910. * 

Guide Joanne : Algerie et Tunisie. Paris, 1900. 

Ilesse-Wartegg (Chevalier de), Tunis, the Land and the People. 2d ed. London, 1899. 
Johnston (Sir Harry), The Colonisation of Africa. Cambridge, 1899. 

Lanessan (dc), La Tunisie. Paris, 1017, 

Lapic (P.), Les Civilisations tunisiennes. Paris, 1897. 

Loth (G.), La Tunisie et I’Chluvre du Protectorat FrMujais. Paris, 1907. — L’Knfida et 
Sidi-Tabft : la grande coloni.satioii frangais en Tunisie. Tunis, 1910. 

Macmillan’s Guides : The Western Mediterranean. London, 1902. 

Murray’s Handbooks for Travellers. Algeria and Tunis. 5th edition. London, 1902. 
Olivier(lt.\ La Tunisie. Paris, 1898. 

Orlroz ( F. Van), Conventions Internationales concernant PAfrique. Brussels, 1898. 
i2cciw»(Eliscc), Geographie nniverselle. Vol. XL L’Afrique septeiitrionale. Paris, 1886. 
Rittmeyer (M.), Bilder ans Tunesien. Wolfenblittel, 1909. 

Riviere (C.) ami Lecq (IL), Cultures du Midi de PAIgorie et de la Tunisie. Paris, 1900. 
(Srturire (Jules), Manuel de Peiuigraut en Tunisie. Pari.s.— Le Peupleiuent fran^ais en 
Tunisie. Paris, 1918. 

Schoenfield (E. D,), Aus der Staafeen der Barbarcsken (Tripoli and Tunis]. Berlin, 1902, 
Sladcn (Douglas), Carthage and Tunis. London, 1907. 

Thomas (?.), Essai d'une description g^ologique de la Tunisie. Paris, 1008. 
FiDmn(H.), Tunisia and the Modern Barbary Pirates. London, 1899. 


AMEEICA. 

GUADELOUPE AND DEFEKDENCIE8. 

Guadeloupe, situated in the Lesser Antilles, consists of two islands 
separated by a narrow channel, called ‘Riviere Sal^e,’ That on the west 
is called Guadeloupe proper or I5asse-Terre, and that to the east, Grande- 
Torre, with a united area of 138,000 hectares (532 square miles), and a cir- 
cumference of 276 miles ; it has five dependencies consisting of the smaller 
islands, Mario Galaute, LesSaintes, Desirade, St. Barth^lemy, and St. Martin, 
the total area being 688 square miles. It is under a governor and an elected 
council, and is represented by a senator and two deputies. ^ Population (1921) 
229,822. Instruction (1920-21) is given in 1 lyc6e with 415 pupils, a 
secondary course for girls at Pointe-^i-Pitre, with 240 pupils, and 101 public 

3 0 
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and private elementary schools. The public elementary schools have 3C1 
teachers and 15,364 pupils, and the jirivate have 850 under 28 mistresses. 
The seat of government is* Basse-Terre (8,318 inhabitants). Pointe-k- Pitre 
(27,679 inhabitants) has a fine harbour. Revenue and expenditure balanced 
at 16,954,662 franca for 1921. Outstanding debt, December 31, 1920, 
472,254 francs. 

Chief products are sugar, coffee, cacao, and rum. For local consumption 
there are grown bananas, sweet potatoes, manioc, tobacco, Indian corn, and 
vegetables. 

In 1920, the imports were 117,858,064 francs, and the exports 146,389,180 
francs (sugar, 14,265 tons ; coffee, 1,069 tons ; rum, 16,615,518 litres ; cacao, 
666 tons ; vanilla 26,636 tons). Guadeloupe is in direct communication with 
France by means of two steam navigation companies. A new wireless station 
at Destrollan was opened in 1918. Within the islands traffic is carried on by 
means of roads. The Bank of Guadeloupe, with a capital of 3,000,000 francs, 
and reserve Linds ajiiounting to 843,746 francs, advances loans chiefly for 
agricultural purposes, even on the security of jewellery. The Royal Bank of 
Canada has also established a branch. There is likewise another bank, the 
Banque de Commerce, but while this is a private institution, the Banque do 
la Guadeloupe and the Royal Bank of Canada have, a semi-official character. 
Silver coin has disappeared i’rom circulation ; nickel treasury tokens (bons) 
of 1 franc and of 50 centimes are authori.scd up to a total emission of 
1,000,000 francs. 

British Vice-Consul at Guadeloupe. — J. E. Devaux. 

^ GUIANA. 

The colony of French Guiana, on the north-cast coast of South America, 
is administered by a Governor, assisted by a Privy Council of 5 members. 
The colony has a Council-General of 16 members elected by French citizens 
resident in Guiana, and is represented in the French Parliament by one 
deputy. Area about 32,000 square miles, and population, census of 1911, 
49,009. Cayenne, the chief town and only seaport, has a population of 
13,527, and the other 14 communes have 12,798. These figures arc exclusive 
of the population of the penal settlement of Maroni, of the floating popu- 
lation of miners without JUiy fixed abode, as also officials, troops, and native 
tribes. At Cayenne there are a court of first instance, a court of appeal, and 
justices of the peace, with jurisdiction in other localities. The military 
force consists of 200 European oificers and men. Primary education is given 
gratuitously since 1889 in lay schools for the two sexes in the communes and 
many villages. There is elso a college for secondary and higher primary 
education, with a department lor professioual education and a normal course 
for teachers. There ^arc also several Congregational schools. The sclrool 
population inol920 was 3,023. The penal settlement also has 4 schools with 
163 pupils. The budget for 1918 amounted to 3,490,000 francs, receipts and 
expenses. The country has immense forests rich in many kinds of timber. 
There is little agriculture in the colony ; only about 7,500 acres are under 
cultivation. The crops consist of rice, maize, manioc, cocoa, coffee, sugar- 
cane, indigo, tobacco, and gutta percha. The most important industry is 
gold-mining (placer). Silver, iron, and phosphates are also worked. The 
exports consist of cocoa, phosphates, various woods, gold, rosewood essence, 
and hides. The tota ‘imports in 1920 were valued at 40,405,823 francs, 
and the exports at 42,674,734 francs. Theie are three ports— Cayenne, 
Saint-Laurent-du-Maroni, and Oyapoc. Cayenne is visited once a month by 
a cargo boat of the Compagnie General Transatlantique. There is also 
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steamboat communication between the capital and the other towns and with 
the neiglibouring colonies. There are three chief and many secondary roads 
connecting the capital with various centres of po]j«lation in the interior. 

Since 1885 Guiana has had a penal settlement for habitual criminals and 
convicts sentenced to hard labour. On December 31, 1920, the penal 
population consisted of 3,633. 

The Bank of Guiana, under Government control, with a capital of 600,000 
francs, with statutory reserve fund amounting to 650,000 francs, advances 
loans for agricultural and other purposes. 

MARTINIQUE. 

The colony is under a Governor, a General Council, and elective municipal 
councils. It is represented by a senator and two dejaities. Area 385 square 
miles, divided into 31 communes; ])opulation (census 1921) 244,439. The 
military force (1920) consists of one company of infantry and a battery of 
artillery. There is (1920) a law school (at Fort-de-France) with 70 students ; 
a lycec for boys, with 652 pupils; a high school for girls with 815 pupils ; 
primary schools, with 21,037 jmpils (including 7 private schools); a com- 
mercial school, and a school of arts and crafts (93 pupils). Chief commercial 
town, I\)rt-de-France (population, 26,399). The .budget for 1920 balanced at 
16, 198,602 francs. Sugar, rum, and cocoa are the chief productions, then 
come collcc, tobacco, and cotton. There arc 15,000 hectares under the food- 
])roduciiig cro[>s. Tobacco culture is under specdal regulations. There are 
15 sugar works, 126 nim distilleries, and other industrial establishments. 
In 1920 sugar to the value of 17,546,768 francs, rum to the value of 
89,161,153 Irarics, and cocoa to the value of# 2,181,370 francs were ex- 
ported. The total imports in 1920 were valued at 132,186,479 francs, and 
the exports at 128,953,479 francs. Vessels entered in 1920, 643 of 455,561 
tons; vessels cleared, 649 of 542,138 tons. The island is visited regularly 
by the steamers of French and American companies. For local traffic 
there arc subsidised mail coaches and motor-cars ; and subsidised steamers 
ply on the coast. The colony is in telegraphic communication with the rest 
of the world by telegraph cables. The Bank of Martinique at Fort-dc* 
France with a capital of 3,000,000 francs, and a branch of the Royal Bank 
of Canada advances loans for agricultural and other purposes. 

ST. PIERRE AND MIQUELON. 

The largest islands of two small groujKs close to the south coast of Ncw« 
foundland. Area of 8t. Pierre gioup, 10 sq. miles ; population in 1921, 
3,419 ; area of Miquelon group, 83 sq. miles ; poimlation, 499 ; total area, 
93 sq. miles; total population, 3,918. Since May, 1906, an Administrator 
organises and regulates the various branches of the public sesvice. He is 
assisted by a consultative council of administration and municipal councils. 
Chief town, St. Pierre. Primary instruction is free. There are 3 public 
schools for boys, and 3 for girls, with (in all) 27 teachers and 618 pupils. 
There are, besides, infant schools, * salles d’asile,' frequented by 116 
children. There are a private boarding school and four private schools with 
434 pupils. 

The islands, being mostly barren rock, are unsuited for agriculture. The 
chief industry is cod-fishing. Imports in 1920, 40,846,74^ francs; exports, 
28,047,100 francs. The imports comprise textiles, salt, wines, foodstuffs, 
meat ; and the exports, cod, dried and fresh, and fish products. St. Pierre 
is in regular steam communication with North Sydney and Halifax ; and 

3 0 2 
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is connected by telegraph cable with Europe and the American continent. 
Local budget 1‘or 1921, 1,818,383 francs. Expenditure of France (budget 
1921), 280,607 francs. 

Acting British Consul * — Fred 11. White. 

Books Concerning French America. 

Aiimiaire de la Giiyanc PraiK-aise. Cayenne. Anniiui. 

Anniiaire de la Ouadeloupe et Dependences. Dasse-Tcrrc. 

Anniiaire de la Martinique. Fort-de-Francc. 

Annuaire des lies St. Pierre et Miquelon. St. Pierre. 

St. Pierre and Miquelon. (B’oreiicn OJfiee Handbooks.) London, 1920. 

Brous8eau(Q.), Les Richesses de la Quyane Fran^.aise. Paris, 1901. 

Coudrean(ll, A.), Dix ans de Guyano. Paris, 1892. — Chez nos Jndiens ; Quatre ans dans 
la Guyane Frangaise. Paris, 1893. 

Devez (G.), La Guyane Franijaise. 

Dumoret (M.), An Pays du Sucre (la Martinique). Paris, 1902. 

Garand (L.), Trois ans a la Martinique. Paris, 1892. 

GuH (M. J.), Origincs de la Mai tiniquc (1625-1720). Vannes, 1893. 
lleilprin (A.), Mont Pcl6e and the Tragedy of Martinique, l^ondon, 1902.— The Tower 
of Pelce. Philadelphia, 1904. 

JIc88 (J.), A Pile du diablc. Paris, 189S., 

Lacroix (A.), La Montagne Peleo et ses Kruptiony. Paris, 1901. 

Leva88eur, La France, vol. II. Paris, 1893. 

Maurcl (B.), Ilistoire de la Gijjyane Francaise. Paris, 1902. 
j^iimande (V.), Fori^ats et Proscrits. [In Guiana.] Paris, 1897. 

Miamer (C.), Souvenirs de la Martinique. Paris, 1890. 

Mouet (11.), La Martinique. Pari.s, 1892. 

Stoddard (C. A.), Cruising among the Caribbccs. London, 1896. 

Viala, Les Trois Guyanes. Montpellier, 1893. 


AUSTRALASIA AND OCEANIA. 

NEW CALEDONIA AND DEPENDENCIES. 

Now Caledonia is administered by a Governor assisted by a Privy 
Council consisting of the Secretary-General, the Procurcur-Gcneral (the head 
of the Judicial administration), the Su])crior Commandant of the Troo[>s, 
the head of tlie Department of Domains and Colonisation, and two notables 
of the colony appointed by the President of the Republic. The colony has 
also an elective Council-General. Noumea, the capital, has a municipality ; 
other centres of population are locally administered by municipal commissions. 
The colony contains a penal settlement at Non Lsland. Since 1896, however 
no convicts have been sent thither, and the convict element in the population 
is quickly decreasing. 

The island is situated between the 20'" 1' and 22° 26' parallels south lati- 
tude, and 161* 30' and 144° 40' oast longitude. It has a total length exceed- 
ing 248 miles and an average breadth of 31 miles. Area, 7,650 square miles. 
According to the census of March 5, 1911, the population was 50,608, of 
whom 13,138 wore free, 5,671 of convict origin, and 28,075 Melanesians 
and Polynesians. On January 1, 1921, the population of convict origin 
totalled 2,310. Noumea had (1921) 10,053 inhabitants, of whom 6,602 
were free. The immigrants from France are not numerous. Other immi- 
grants (July 1, 1921) were 2,098 Javanese, 1,032 Tonkinese, 67 Indians, 
and 378 islanders from the New Hebrides. Primary instruction is provided in 
public and also in private elementary schools, the latter being assisted by 
the municipalities. In 1919 there were 50 public and private primary 
schools with 2,691 pupils (1,252 being girls), and 70 native schools with 
2,408 pupils. In Noumda the ‘ College La Perouse' gives classical tuition 
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to 120 pupils and professional instruction (iron and wood) to 80 pupils. 
Local budget for 1921, receipts and expenses, 18,359,125 francs. In 
1921 the military force consisted of 400 Euro^jeans. Of the total area 
more than lialf is mountainous or not cultivable; about 1,600 square 
miles is pasture land ; about the same area is cultivated or cultivable ; 
and about 500 square miles contain forest which is being worked. The 
land is divided into 3 domains : that of the state (in which gratuitous 
concessions may be made) ; that of the penal establishment (about 400 
square miles) ; and that of the native reserve. The chief agricultural 
products are coffee, copra, cotton, manioc (cassava), maize, tobacco, bananas, 
pine-apples. There are 200,000 cattle and about 25,000 sheep. Local in- 
dustries are developing ; there are a grain storage and cleaning depot, 
meat preserving works, barking mills for coffee and cotton, and two blast 
furnaces nn^lting nickel ore. About 179,563 hectares of mining land are 
owned, and 90,722 hectares have been granted for prospecting. In 1920 the 
mineral export comprised nickel ore, 3,424 metric tons ; chrome ore, 91,634 
tons, and manganese, 2,693 tons. The value of the mineral export 
was 11,912,400 francs. The blast furnaces ]»roduced 3,701 tons of nickel 
valued at 8,157,000 francs. The imports in 1920 were valued at 47,472,000 
francs, and the exports at 43,043,000 francs. The imports comprise wine, 
coal, flour, rice ; the exports, minerals, coflecj* copra, ruhhei’, guano, and 
])iTserv ed meats. In 1920, 124 ve.ssels of 128,631 tons entered and 124 of 
122,346 tons cleared at the ports of New Caledonia. Noumea is connected 
three times monthly with Sydney in N. S. Wales by regular steamers 
sailing monthly, and by other vessels sailing iiTogularly. There is a mail 
service by steamer along the coast. A railway from Noiun(*a to Bourail (90 
miles) is under construction ; it is open for traffle to Paita (about 20 miles). 
Harbour impiovements are in progress ; a pier and a slip are being con- 
structed, dredging operations are about to begin, and a wdiarf and a dry 
dock are contemplated. There are 987 miles of telegraph line and 402 of 
telephone line. 

Dependencies of New Caledonia are : 

1. The Isle of Pines, 30 miles to the south-east, wdth an area of 68 square 
miles and a population of about 600. 

2. The Wallis Archipelago, north-east of Fiji, with an area of 40 square 
miles and about 4,500 inhabitants. The islands were placed under the 
French protectorate in 1887. There is a French Resident, and the archipelago 
i.s in regular communication with Noumea. 

3. The Loyalty Islands, 60 miles east of New Caledonia, consisting of 3 
large islands, Maix^ Lifou, and Uvea, and many small islands with a total 
area of about 800 square miles. The chief culture in the islands is that of 
coconuts ; the chief export, copra and rubber. 

4. The Huon Islands, 170 miles north-west of New Caledonia, a most 

barren group. • 

5. Futuna and Alofi, south of the Wallis Islands, with about 1,500 
inhabitants, were annexed by France in 1888. 

The New Hebrides, in accordance with the Anglo-French convention of 
February (rati6ed in October), 1906, are jointly administered by the 
High Commissioners of His Britannic Majesty and the French Republic. 
In 1914 an Anglo-French conference was ^pointed to devise means of 
remedying the defects of the condominium. There are French and English 
courts, and a mixed court with a judge foreign to both nations. Maize, cotfee, 
vanilla, coconut trees are grown. In some places sulphur is abundant. 

British Consul at Noumea — Mr. Dunlop, 
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FRENCH ESTABLISHMENTS IN OCEANIA. 

Tliese, scattered oveVra wide area in the Eastern PaciBc, are ad- 
ministered by a governor with an Administrative Council consisting of 
certain offunals, tlie malre of Papeete, and tlie Presidents of the Chambers 
of Commerce and Agriculture. Tlie establishments consist of the Society 
Islands, the most important of which are Tahiti and Moorea, the former 
with an area of about 600 square miles and 11,691 inliabitants, the latter 
with an area of 50 square miles and 1,564 inhabitants ; the princi])al pro- 
duct is phosphate (annual production, 80,000 metric tons). Other groups are 
the Marquezas Islands, with a total area of 480 square miles and 3,424 
inhabitants, the two largest islands being Nukahiva and Hivaoa ; the Tuamotu 
group, consisting of two parallel ranges of islands from King George’s Island 
on the north to Gloucester Island on the south, their total population being 
3,828 ; the Leeward Islands (lies sous le Vent), of which the more important 
are Huahine (po]). 1,230), Kaiatea and Tahaa (pop. 3,347), and Bora-Bora- 
Maupiti (pop. 1,295) ; the Gambler, Tubuai, and Rapa Islands; the Gambler 
group (of which Mangareva is the principal) having six square miles of area 
and 1,533 inhabitants ; tlie Tubuai (or southern) Islands, of whiidi Rurutu 
is the largest, llaivavae (or Vavitu), Rimatara, and, far to the south, 
Rapa, having together an area of 115 square miles and about 2,550 inhabi 
tants. The total area of the Establi.shments is estimated at 1,520 square miles, 
and their population on December 29, 1911, at 31,477, of whom 26,219 were 
natives. There were 28,875 French, 2,656 other Europeans, and 975 Chinese. 
In 1903 it was deineed that separate islands or grou])s should no longer be 
regarded as distinct Establishments, but that all should be united to form 
a homogeneous colony. Local budget 1921 , 5,980,000 francs. 

The most important of the islands is Tahiti, whose chief town is Papeete 
witli 3,617 inhahitanls, of whom 1,909 arc French. A liigher pi imaiy school, 
with a normal school, has been established at Papeete, and there are 6 primary 
schools, each with about 100 pupils, in various islands, licsid^s 4 Catliolic 
and 2 Protestant mission schools. Pearls and mothcr-o’-pcarl are important 
products. The island is mountainous and picturesque with a fertile coast- 
land bearing coconut, banana, and orange trees, sugar-cane, vanilla, and 
other tropical fruits, besides vegetables grown in temperate clirnates. Cotton, 
cotfee, and tobacco are now little cultivated. The chief industries are the 
preparation of copra, sugar, and rum. Value of imports (1917) 312,256/., 
exports, 399,160/. The chief imports are tissues, wheat, flour, metal work. 
The chief exports arc copra (250,000/. in 1916), mother-o’-pearl, vanilla, 
coconuts and oranges. In 1916, vessels of 160,527 tonaentered, and 163,437 
tons cleared. The New Zealand company (with a French subvention) has 
a monthly service connecting San Francisco, New Zealand and Australia 
with Papeete, the Tuamotu Islands, the Marquezas, and the Leeward Islands. 
The shipping between the islands is carried on by sailing boats. 

British Consul at Tahiti, — W. J. Williams. 


Books of Beference on New Caledonia and French Oceania. 

Briti.sh Foreign Office Reports. Annual. London. 

Journal Otliciel des Etablissements Pran^ais de rOccanIe, and Supplement containing 
Statistics of Commerce and Navigation, Papeete. • 

France and England in the New Hebrides. The Anglo-French Condominium. Mel- 
bourne, 1914. 

J5«rnard (Augustin), L’Archipel de la Nouvelle CaUdonie. Paris, 1895. 

Blane (Mgr.), Los lies Wallis. Paris, 1912. 

Bourge (Q.), Les Nouvelles Hebrides, 1600-1906. Paris, 1906. 

Caillot, Histoire de la Polynesie orientale. 2 vols. Paris, 1912. 
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Cahicron (Goor^e) Tahiti. London, 1921. 

Compton (R. H.), New Caledonia and the Isle of Pinos, in the Qtographieal Journal 
for February, 1917. 

Courtet (H.), Nos Etablissements en Oc^nie. Paris, ^920. 

Degchanel (P.), La Politique Frari^aise en Ocdanie. Paris, 1884. 

Griffith In an Unknown Prison Land. London, 1901 
Hall(D. B.)and 0/?ftorn« (Lord A.), South Sea Surf. London, 1900. 

Hort (1).), Tahiti, the Garden of the Pacific. liondon, 1896. 

Huguenin (Paul), Raiatea la Sacree. In Vol. XIV. of the Bulletin de la SoeUU 
Nrnchdteloise de Giographie. Vol. xiv., 1902, Nouchfitel. 

Jeannency (A.), La Nouvelle Cal6donie agricole. Paris, 1894. 

Leprand (M. A.), An Pay.s des Canaque^. La Nouvelle Cal^donie cn 1890. 8. Paris, 1898. 
Lemire (0.), La Colonisation en Nouvelle CalMonie. Noumea, 1893.--L'Oc^nie 
FraiiQaiso. Paris, 1904. 

Marin (A.), An loin : Souvenirs des Ties Marquises. Paris, 1891. 

MarQuarrie (Hector), Tahiti Days. London, 1921. 

Saliris(r. A. de), Marins et Mi.ssionaires : Conqu^te de la Nouvelle Cal6donie, 1843'1868. 
Paris, 1802. 

ToUa (Comte R. F. de), Chez los Cannibale.s (New Hebrides, &c.). Paris, 1903. 

Vallet (D.), La Colonisation Franeaise en Nouvelle Cal^-donie. I^aris, 1920. 


GBORGIA.* 

(Sakartvelo.) 

The Georgians claim that 1 hey first appear in authentic history in the time 
of Alexander the Great, by whom they were conquered. l>ut on Alexander’s 
death (323 n.c.), the Georgians regained ^their indopendenco under 
Pharnavas. AVith Pharnavas (302-237 n.c.) began the first of four dynasties : 
Karthlosi (302-93 b.g.), Arsacidi (93 b.g.~267 a.d.), Khosro-Sassanidi 
(267-570 A.D.), and Bagratidi (570-1801). In 1801 the Kiissian Emperor 
Alexander I. annexed the Kingdom of Georgia. When the Bolshevist 
regime was set up in Knssia tlic Georgians, together with the Tartars 
and Armenians, formed the Transcaucasian Republic, which refused 
to recognise the Bolshevists. The capital of Georgia, Tiflis, became 
the centre of that Republic, the independence of which was formally 
proclaimed by the Transcaucasian Diet {Seym) on April 22, 1918. But 
Georgia was eventually forced to form a separate State, and on May 26, 
1918, its independence was proclaimed in Tifiis by the representative 
organ, the National Council, elected by the National Assembly of Georgia 
on November 22, 1917. The Act of Independence of Georgia was 
approved, confirmed and ratified on March 12, 1919, by the Constituent 
Assembly, elected according to the electoral system of direct, equal, uni- 
versal, secret and proportional votiug of citizens of both sexes. The Govern- 
ment received de jure recognition by the Allies on January 27^ 1921. 

During 1921 Soviet troops occupied the country, and the Government 
was compelled to llee. The country is governed by a Revolutionary Com- 
mittee on the model of Soviet Russia, by which Georgia is designated The 
Praternal Soviet Republic of Georgia. 

Area and Population. -“Cleorgia is situated in Transcaucasia, between 
the Black and Caspian Seas. Her frontiers are, in the north, the Caucasus ; 
in the east, the Republic of Azerbaijan ; and in the south, Armenia. The 
capital of Georgia is Tiflis (in Georgian Tpilisi so called from the hot- 
springs found there), which was founded by King Vakhtang in the fifth 
century a.d. 
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Georgia comprises tlio following provinces and districts : — Zakathali ; 
Tiflis(Tpilisi) ; Kutais ; Sukhum ; the southern part of the Black Sea district 
up to Tuapse (Sotchi district) ; Ardahan ; Olti. This territory has an area 
0132,709 square miles, and a population, according to statistics for 1915, of 
3,053,345. The population of Georgia is divided into three classes — the 
remnants of a feudal aristocracy ; the bourgeoisie of the towns, principally 
shopkeepers and merchants, most of those in 'J’iflis being of the Armenian 
race, though Georgian merchants do inhabit the smaller towns ; and a 
peasantry largely of Georgian stock, engaged in agricultural pursuits and 
the raising of sheep and cattle. While this population is moie or less 
racially solid in character, the Georgians are divided into a number of 
separate tribal stocks, each of which has its peculiar customs, and in some 
cases its distinct language. The principal groups are Georgians proper, 
Mingrelians, Osietines, Hevsurs, Abhasians, and Emertines. Of these the 
Emertines constitute the largest racial group, and have more energy and 
executive abilit}’^ than the other tribes. 

The area, population, and density of population of each of the seven pro- 
vinces were claimed to be as follows : — 


Provinces and 

Districts 

« 

1 Area in square 
versts 

Poiuil.ai,ion in 
1915 

Population per 
square verst 

Zakathali 



. 1 3,r,0‘2-22 

92,008 

20 '4 

Tiflis . 



.3r»,li04-04 

1,47.3,30S 

41-0 

Kutais . 



. ! 18,. 035 *12 

1,004,408 

.55-8 

Sukhmii 



. : 0,791 -70 

1 209,071 

i 30 2 

Sotchi , 



. : 3,304*.S4 

49,06C. 

! 15 0 

Ardahan 


.1 

. ' 4.917-90 ! 

' 85,809 

1 17-0 

Olti 



. 1 2,021-27 

57,755 

! 16-2 

Total 

, 

, 

. : 74,577-18 

8,053,345 

1 40-9 


In 1.916 there were 78,744 births, 16,572 marriages, and 47,876 deaths. 
The chief towns, with population, are : — Tiflis (346,766), Kutais (85,151), 
Sukhum (61,974), Poti (20,731), and Sotchi (13,254). 


Religion and Instruction. — Christianity is said to have been preached 
in Georgia as early as tlie first century by the Apostles St. Andrew and 
Simon the Canaanite, and was adopted as the State religion in 323. 

Georgia has three types of educational institutions : — Elementary schools, 
where instruction is free and compulsory for all children from 5 to 11 years ; 
preparatory schools for the colleges, consisting of four classes, to which are 
admitted wdthont examination children leaving elementary schools ; and 
colleges, conf^isting of four classes, to w^hich are admitted, also wdthout examina- 
tion, children leaving preparatory schools. 

The elementary and preparatory schools are under the rural and municipal 
councils, their control and administrative supervision being reserved to the 
Ministry of Public Instruction, whilst the colleges are controlled directly by 
the Ministry. 

University instruction is given at the University of Tiflis (founded in 
1918), which has 45 professors and 1,500 students. 

The Georgian language, formerly in common use only among the 
peasants, has been declared the official language. Owing to years of disuse, 
it is somewhat undeveloped, but in recent months it has been introduced 
into the schools and adopted in governmental correspondence. 
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Production and Industry. — About 90 per cent, of the population is 
engaged in agriculture, but methods are primitive. Tho principal crop is 
corn. The land of the great landowners has Ifben distributed among the 
peasants ; the minimum allowance for any one family being 7 dessiatines 
(about 17 acres). Wine-growing is extensive. Tim country is also rich in 
fruits. Silk production and bce-keei)ing are old occupations. 

There are about 12,000,000 domestic animals, and the country has vast 
possibilities for cattle-breeding. 

A number of minerals are found, viz., naphtha, copper ore, coal, lead, 
manganese ore, iron ore, pyrites and sulphur, zin<; and antimony. The most 
important mineral industry is that of manganese, the centre of which is at 
Tchiaturi. 

Commerce. — For the year ending July 1, 1919, tho imports of Georgia 
amounted to 300,897,167 iwbles, and the exports to 257,559,000 roubles. 

Communications. — The railway system of Georgia extends to 970 
miles. The trunk line leading from Batum through Tiflis to Baku on the 
Caspian Sea iias several narrow gauge branches on GeoiKian territory to 
the coal mines of Tkhibnli, to the port of Poti, to the manganese mines of 
Tchiaturi, to the mineral springs of Borjom and the health resort Bakuriani, 
to tho towns Signakh and Telavi, in Kakhotia, and to tho Armenian frontier, 
aci'oss the coal mine district of Alverdi. The last brancli divides in Armenia, 
going on the one side to Tabriz in Persia, and on the other to Erzernm in 
Anatolia. All the railway lines on the territory of Georgia belong to the State. 

A railway lino from Akhal-Senaki along tl^e Black Sea coast, through 
Sukhum to Tuapse, is being constructed. 

Currency. — The Transcaucasian Republic had been forced to print its 
own money, and notes were printed in four languages — Georgian, Armenian, 
Tatar, and Russian — and w’ere called Transcaucasian bonds. These note.s, 
estimated at 2,000,000,000 roubles, were supposed to constitute alien against 
the resources of the Caucasus. When Georgia declaied its independence, 
Azerbaijan withdrew from the financial convention, and Georgia continued 
to })rint these Caucasian bonds with Armenia until the latter half of the year 
1919, when each began tho issue of its separate money. The Georgian rouble 
steadily fell in value throughout 1920, and now stands at about 1,100-1,200 
to the pound sterling. Other roubles arc also in circulation (Imperial, 
Kerensky, etc.). 


Diplomatic Represeutatires. 

1. Of Georgia in Great Britain. 

None (March, 1922). 

2. Of Great Britain in Georgia. 

None (March, 1922). 

Books of Reference concerning Georgia. 

Georgia and the Georgian Race. I^ondon. 1919. 

Brosset (M. F.), Histoire de la Georgie. 5 vols. St. Petersburg, 1849-58. 

Gentir.on (P.), La Resurrection Georgienne. Paris, 1921. 

Qhambashidze (D.), The Caucasus, its People, History, Ac. London, 1018. — Mineral 
Resources of Georgia and Caucasia. London, 1019. 

K«ntsh/ (Karl), Georgia : A Social Denrocratic Peasant Republic. London, 1921. 
Khakhanoff (M.), Histoire de Georgie. Paris, 19(X1. 
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Kuhne (Emmanuel), La Oeorgie Libre. Geneva, 1920. 

Nippold (O.), La Georgie <lu jioint de vue du droit international. Bern, 1920. 
Tcherkesojf' La Georgie. Paris, 1919. 

Tseretelli (\raikly)j Separatiob de la Transcaucasie et de la Russie et Tndependance de 
la Georgie. Paris, 1919. 

Villeneuve (M. de), La Georgie. Paris, 1870. 

Wardrop (O.), The Kingdom of Georgia. London, 1888. 

Woytinsky (W.), La D6mocratie G^orgienno. Paris, 1921. 


GERMANY. 

(Deutsches Retch.) 

On Novemb^ 9, 1918, the abdication of the German Emperor was 
announced, and from that date Germany became a Republic. 

^For the constitution of {he Empire and its rulers, .9^6 The Statesman’s 
Year-Book for 1918, })p. 881-884.) 


Constitution and Government. 

• 

The Council of People’s Coinrnissioners in Berlin took over the Govern- 
ment of the country ; the reigning princes of the Federal States were either 
deposed or abdicated, the existing Imperial Parliament was declared dis- 
solved, and arrangements were made for summoning a National Assembly, 
The elections for the body (for which all Germans, men and women, over 
20 years of age voted) were held in January, 1919, and resulted, on the 
basis of proportional representation, in the return of the following parties : — • 
Majority Socialists, 165 ; Centre (Catholic) Party, 90 ; Democrats, 75 ; 
Conservatives, 42 ; Independent Socialists, 22 ; German People’s Party, 22 ; 
and minor parties, 7 ; total, 423. The National Assembly was summoned to 
meet at AVeimaron February 6, and on February 11, 1919, it elected the first 
President of the Republic. 

President of the German Republic . — Friedrich Eherty born February 4, 1871. 

The President receives a salary of 100,000 marks per annum, and an 
allowance of 100,000 marks. Future Presidents will be elected by the direct 
vote of all citizens, male and female, over 20 years of age. The election 
must be held either on Sunday or on a day of public rest. 

On March 1, 1922, the following Cabinet was appointed : — 

Chancellor. — Dr. Joseph Wirth (Centre). 

Vice-Chancellor and Minister of the Treasury. — Gustav Bauer (Majority 
Socialist). 

Minister for Foreign Affairs. — Dr, Walther Rathenau. 

Minister for Home Affairs. — Dr. Adolf Koester (Majority Socialist). 

Minister of Finance. — Dr. Andreas Hermes (Centre). 
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Minister of Defence, — Dr. Otto Qessler (Democrat). 

Minister of Economics. — Robert Schmidt (Maj^ority Socialist). 

Minister of Labour . — Dr. Heinrich Brauns (Centre). 

Minister of Justice. — Dr. Gustav Radhrach (Majority Socialist). 

Minister of Posts, — Johann Oiesherts (Centro). 

Minister of Transport. — Wilhelm Oroener. 

The Constitution of the Republic was adopted on July 31, 1919, by the 
National Assembly at Weimar, and promulgated on August 11, 1919. 
It declares that the new Commonwealth is a Republic and that the nower of 
the State is derived from the people. The colours of the Republic are 
black, red and gold. The Constitution provides for Central and State 
Legislative organs ; makes foreign relations, defence, customs duties, taxa- 
tion and railway services matters for the central authority ; lays it down 
that every component State in the Federation must have a Republican Con- 
stitution, with a universal, equal, direct, and secu’et franchise of male and 
female voters on the ]>ro})ortional system. Aii Imperial Council {ReicJisrat) 
is to be formed for the representation of the component States {Lander), 
All Bills (GesetzesvorJagen) before they are introduced into the Reichstag 
require the assent of the Rcichsrat. The principle ot the Referendurp is 
provided for in the Constitution. The Constitution further declares all 
Germans equal before the law, and abolishes all privileges or disadvantages 
of birth, class, or creed. Freedom of speech and of the Press is guaranteed ; 
so is the l ight of meeting. Members of the Legislature of the Republics (Reichs- 
tag) are to be elected by universal, equal, diipct and secret votes of male 
and female voters, on the proportional system. The Reichstag is to be elected 
for 4 years. The President of the Republic is elected by the whole German 
people for a ])eriod of 7 years. Declarations of war and conclusions of peace 
are made by a law of the Republic. The Cabinet appointed by the President 
must enjoy the confidence of the Reichstag. 

The Reichsrat consists of 66 members (Prussia 26, Bavaria 10, Saxony 7, 
Wiirttemberg 4, Baden 3, and the other States 16). 

The Reichstag, in accordance with the elections on February 20, 1921, is 
composed as follows : Majority Socialists, 108; Independent Socialists, 61 ; 
Centre Party, 72 ; German National People’s Party, 71 ; German People’s 
Party, 65 ; German Democratic Party, 40 ; Bavarian People’s Party, 20 ; 
and minor parties, 7 ; total, 469. 

The actual votes cast for the larger parties were : — Majority Socialists, 
6,210,620 (22 1 percent, of total); Independent Socialists, 4,970,753 (18 0 
per cent.) ; Centre Party, 3,639,539 (13T per cent.) ; German National 
People’s Party, 4,176,867 (15T per cent.) ; German People’s Party, 
3,878,228 (14'0 per cent.) ; German Democratic Party, 2,320^408 (8*4 per 
cent.); Bavarian People’s Party, 1,173,344 (4*2 per cent.); and minor 
parties, 869,564 (3T percent.) ; total, 27,673,104. 


Area and Population. 

I. Progress and Present Conditions. 


The following table gives the area and population of the present States 
(Lander) of Germany as on December 31, 1921, in the order of their 
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magnitude, according to tlie returns of tlie census of October 8, 
1919 



Area 

Population Oct. 8 

1919 

Pop. 

States of the Emi>ire 

English 
sq. miles 



tlale 

Female 

Total 

per sq. 
mile 1919 

Prussia^ 

181,689 

17,r)33,779 

19,150,938 

36,684,717 

313 

Bavaria (witli Coburg) 

29,501 

3,394,270 

3,746,063 

7,140,333 

242 

Wurttemberg * . 

7,629 

1,195,144 

1,323,629 

1,157,098 

2,518,773 

2,208,503 

330 

Baden . 

5,817 

1,051,405 

879 

Saxony 

5,789 

5,068 

2,168,065 

2,495,233 

4,663,298 

657,330 

805 

Mccklcnburg-Schw. 
Thuringia “ . 

317,400 

339,930 

130 

4,546 

712,474 

795,551 

1,508,025 

331 

Hesse . 

2,966 

616,521 

674,467 

1,290,988 

435 

Oldenburg . 

2,482 

250,623 

267,142 

517,765 

209 

Brunswick . 

1,418 

226,400 

254,199 

480,599 

338 

Mecklenburg-Str, . 

1,131 

51,170 

55,224 

106,394 1 

94 

Anhalt 

888 1 157,710 

173,548 

331,258 ’ 

[ 374 

Lippe . 

4C9 

71,117 

83,201 

154,318 

329 

Waldeck . 

433 

31,065 

35,367 

66,432 

153 

Schaumburg-Lippe. 

131 

22,148 

24,209 

46,357 

354 

Hamburg 

160 

■ 493,260 

557,099 

1,050,359 

6,564 

Ltibcck 

115 

57,539 

63,029 

120,568 

1,018 

Ih’cmen 

99 

148,466 

162,800 

311,266 

3,143 

Total 

250,471 128,498,556 

31,358,727 

59,857,283 

318 


1 Including the Sanr. ^ See page 1)82. 


According to the Treaty of Versailles (June 28, 1919) Germany has agreed 
to the following territorial rearrangements : — (1) Alsace-Lorraine has been 
ceded to France, (2) the greater part of tlie Province oj West Prussia has 
been ceded to Poland, (3) a part of Eastern Silesia likewise to Poland, (4) 
a portion of Upper Silesia to Czechoslovakia, (5) Memel to the Allies, (6) 
Danzig to the Allies, (7) Knpen and Malmedy to Belgium. 

Provision is made in the Treaty to settle the ultimate fate of the following 
areas hy pUbiscite : — (1) The Saar Basin (after 15 years), (2) Schleswig (in two 
zones), (3) districts in Southern East Prussia, in West Prussia and in 
Upper Silesia, Ilcsults of the pUhiscites : — Schleswig (March, 1920), 
northern zone for Denmark, southern zone for Germany ; East and West 
Prussia (July, 1920) for Germany ; Upper Silesia (March, 1921) for Germany. 
Despite the decision in Upper Silesia, 1,255 square miles, with a population 
of 891,669, were transferred to Poland. 

An estimate of the actual areas and populations lost to pre-war Germany 
has been made as follows: — Alsace-Lorraine, 5,604 square miles, population 
1,874,014 ; ceded to Belgium, 386 square miles, population 60,924 ; ceded 
to Poland, 17,787 square miles, population 3,853,354 ; Memel, 1,057 square 
miles, population 140,746 ; Danzig, 794 square miles, population 330,252; 
ceded to Denmark, 1,537 square miles, population 166,895 ; ceded to Czecho- 
slovakia, 110 square miles, pojmlation 45,396; total 27,275 square miles, 
population 6,471,581. 

The Saar Basin, which will be placed under the government of the 
League of Nations, has an area of 751 square miles and a population of 
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657,870. TJic area of the occupied territory is about 9,650 square miles, 
containing about 7 million inhabitants. 

Tlie population of the German Phnpire ^without Heligoland) was 
24,831,396 in 1816, and 31,589,547 in 1837, showing an average 
annual increase of nearly 1*3 per cent. The following table shows 
the actual increase in population at various periods, with the annual rate of 
increase per cent. The small increase in 1867-71 is explained by the inter-, 
vention of the war with France. 


Year 

Increase 

Annual Rate 

Year 

Increase 

Annual Rate 



per cent. 



per cent. 

1867 1 

3,220,083 

0*93 

1890 

2,572,766 

1*07 

1871 

970,171 

0*60 

1895 

2,851,431 

1*12 

1875 

1,668,568 j 

1-0 

1900 

4,087,277 

1*51 

1880 

2,506,701 

1*14 

1905 

4,274,311 

1*46 

1885 

1,621,643 1 

0*70 j 

1910 

4,284,504 

1*36 


1 Since 1858. 


II. Movement of the Poru nation. 


The following table shows the movement of the population of the 
old Empire during three years : — . 


Year 

Marriages 

Total 

Births 

Stillborn j Illegitimate 

Total 

Death.s 

Surplus of 
Births 

19181 i 
1919“ I 
1920-' 

352,543 

844,339 

851,508 

956,251 
1,299,404 ; 
1,561,641 : 

29,438 I 125,^3 
38,904 1 145,303 

49,479 j — 

1,635,307 

1,017,174 

938,274 

—679,056 
i +282,280 

+ 623,367 


1 Exulu.sivc of Alsace-Lorraine. 

a Exclusive of Alsace-Lorraine and most of that portion of Posen ceded to Poland, 

Exclusive of Wurttemberg and the two Mccklenburgs, but inclusive of Upper Silesia. 

Of the children born in 1918, 495,953 were boys, and 460,298 girls; 
in 1919, 676,091 were boys and 623,313 girls. 

The number of divorces in Germany ivas in 1918, 13,344, being 20 '6 per 
100,000 inhabitants; in 1919, 22,022 or 36*2. (For 1918 the figures are 
exclusive of Alsace-Lorraine, and for 1919 exclusive of Wiirttemberg and 
the two Mccklenburgs, but inclusive of Upper Silesia.) 

The following table shows the annual number of German emigrants for 
six years : — 







Destination 


Year 



Total 

European 

Countries 

United 

States 

Brazil 

Other 

American 







Countries 

1015 . 




1 628 


467 


61 

1016 . 




i 326 



201 


35 

1917 . 




i 0 

— ! 

1 G 

— . 

3 

1018 . 




! — 

— i 

— 

— 


1910 . 




j 3,144 

— 

213 

— 

2,931 

6,897 

1920 . 




; 8,46S 

i 

; 

1 

1,420 

131 


1 To Great Britain. 
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III. PRiNCirAL Towns. 

German towns are officially distinguished as large towns (with 100,000 
inhabitants and upwards) ; medium towns (20,000-100,000 inhabitants) ; 
small towns (5,000-20,000 inhabitants), and country towns 2,000-5,000 in- 
habitants). In 1905, only 1 town had over 1,000,000 inhabitants ; 10 others 
over 250,000 ; 30 others over 100,000 ; 43 between 50,000 and 100,000 ; and 
137 between 20,000 and 50,000. According to the results of the census 
of October 8, 1919, the population of the principal towns at that date was : — 




Pop. 



Pop. 

Town 

State 

(8 Oct., 

Town 

State 

(8 Oct., 



1911)) 



1019) 

Greater Berlin 

Prussia . 

3,801,235 

- 

Augsburg 

Bavaria . 

154,555 

Hamburg 

Hamburg 

985,779 

Hamborii 

Prussia . 

110,102 

Munich 

Bavaria . 

630,711 

Liibeck 

Liibeck . 

113,071 

Leipzig 

Saxony . 

604,380 

Miinster 

Prussia . 

100,452 

Dresden 

> > • 
Prussia . 

529,326 

Oberhausen . 


98,677 

Cologne 

633,904 

Hagen . 

j > • 

92,862 

Breslau . 


528,260 

Bonn . 


91,410 

Frankfort-ou- 



Darmstadt . 

Hesse 

82,367 

Main . 

> f 

433,002 

Gbrlitz . 

Prussia . 

80,332 

Dhsseldorf . 

>> 

407,338 

Wurzburg 

Bavaria . 

86,571 

Nurnberg 

Bavaria . 

352,675 

Freiburg 

Baden . 

87,946 

Hanover 

,, • 

310,431 

Ludwigshafen- 



Essen . 


439,257 

on-Khine , 

Bavaria . 

90,721 

Chemnitz 

Saxony . 

303,775 

Bielefeld 

Prussia . 

79,049 

Stuttgart 

Wtirttem- 


Offenbach 

Hesse 

75,380 


borg . 

309,197 

Zwickau 

Saxouy . 

69,595 

Magdeburg . 

Prussia . 

285,856 

Linden . 

Prussia . 

82,374 

Bremen 

Bremen . 

257,923 

Konigshiltte . 

jy 

74,811 

Konigsberg . 

Prussia . 

260,895 

Ilemscheid . 

> 5 • 

Baden . 

72,568 

Stettin . 

> ) • 

232,726 

Pforzheim 

73,839 

Duisburg 

f f 

244,302 

Frankfort- on- 

'] 


Dortmund . 

I ff 

295,026 

Oder , 

; Prussia . 

65,055 

Kiel . 

Prussia . 

205,330 

Bcutlien 

J ) • 

71,187 

Mannheim . 

; Baden 

229,576 

Harburg 

f y • 

65,933 

Hallc-on-Saalc 

Prussia . 

182,326 

Gleiwitz 

1 i * 

69,028 

Altoiia . 


168,729 

Liegnitz 

yy * 

70,337 

Elberfcld . 


157,218 

Fiirth . 

Bavaria . 

68,162 

Gelsenkirclicn 

5 ) • 

168,557 

MunclionGlad- 



Barmen 

9 7 * 

156,326 

bach . 

Prussia . 

64,031 

Aachen . 

5 > 

145,748 

Osnabriick . 

7 9 * 

85,017 

Cassel . 

M • 

162,391 

Rostock 

Meckl- 


Brunswick * . 

Brunswick 

139,539 


Sch. . 

67,953 

Bochum 

Prussia . 

142,760 

Potsdam 

Prussia . 

58,397 

Karlsruhe 

Baden . 

135,952 

Flensburg 

) > • 

60,941 

Crefeld . 

Prussia . 

124,326 

Elbing . 

) > 

67,127 

Plauen . 

Saxony . 

104,918 

Bromberg 

J y • 

— 

Mulbeiin-on- 



Dessau . 

Anhalt . 

57,658 

Kuhr 

Prussia . 

127,027 

Coblenz 

Prussia . 

56,676 

Erfurt . 

tt • 

129,646 

Ulm . 

Wiirttem- 


Mainz . 

Hesse 

107,930 


berg . 

56,020 

Wiesbaden . 

Prussia . 

97,566 

Kaiserslautern 

Bavaria . 

55,707 

Saarbriicken . 

j » • 


Buer . 

Prussia . 

88,668 
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Town 

State 

Pop. 

(8 Oct., 
1919) 

Gera 

Reuss 

73,660 

Herne . 

Prussia . 

1 64,118 

Heidelberg . 

Baden . 

i 60,831 

Reiklinghausen Prussia . 

60,626 

Hildesheim . 


1 53,499 


Town 

j 

State 

Pop. 

(8 Oct., 
1919) 

Trier . 

Prussia . 

63,248 

Rlistringen . 
Brandenburg 

Oldenburg 

63,136 

a/H 

Prussia . 

62,972 

Regensburg . 

Bavaria . { 

62,610 


Keligion. 

The Constitution provides for entire liberty of conscience and for complete 
social equality among all religious denominations. There is no State Church. 

There arc 5 Roman Catholic archbishoprics, 14 sulfragan bislioprics, and 
6 bishoprics immediately subject to Rome ; there are 3 apostolic vicariates. 
The ‘ Old Catliolics ’ have a bishop at Bonn. 

The following are the results of three religious censuses : — 


Creed 

1 1900 

Per Ct. 
of Pop. 

1905 • 

Per Ct. 
of Pop. 

1910 

' PerCt. 
of Pop 

Protestants 

35,231,104 

62*5 

37,646,852 

62 T 

39,991,421 

; 61-6 

Catholics . 

‘20,327,913 

36 T 

22,109,644 

36 '5 

23,821,453 

i 36-7 

Other Cliristians 

1 203,793 

0-4 

259,717 

' 0'4 

283,946 

0-4 

Jews 

; 586,833 

10 

607,862 

1 

615,021 

1 1-0 

Others and un- 






1 

classified 

' 17,536 

i 0 03 

j 17,203 

0-03 

214,152 

: 0-3 


Roman Catholics in 1905 were in the majority in Alsace-Lorraine, Bavaria, 
and Baden ; and formed more than 20 ])cr cent, of the population in Olden- 
burg, Wurtiemberg, Hesse, and Prussia. 

Instruction. 

Education is geneial and compulsory throughout Germany. The laws of 
Prussia, which provide for the establishment of elementary schools ( Volks- 
schiden), supported from the local rates, in every town arid village, and con[n)cl 
all ])arents to send their children to these or other schools, have been adop^d, 
with slight modifications, in all the States of the Empire. The school age is 
from six to fourteen. 

According to a school census taken in 1911 there were in that year 61,667 
public elementary schools in Germany with 148,217 male and 3J9,268 female 
teachers, and 10,309,949 pupils (5,167,446 boys and 6,162,503 girls). 

There were also, in 1911, 480 private schools with 11,894 boys and 
14,257 girls who received instruction similar to that given in the Public 
Elementary Schools. 

The system of secondary education is practically homogeneous. Above 
the elementary schools rank the middle schools of the towns, the Burger- 
schulen and Cohere Burgcrschulen^ which fit their pupils for business life* 
Children of the working classes may continue their education at the 
For thildiLiigS' Schulen or continuation schools, which are open in the evening 
or other convenient time. The Gymvmien are the most fully developed 
classical schools, preparing pupils in a nine years’ course for the universiUes 
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and the learned inofessions. The Vrogymnasicn differ from these only in not 
having the liighest classes. In the Mealgymiiasien^ Latin, but not Greek, is 
taught, and what are usually termed ‘ modern subjects ’ have more time 
devoted to them. Realprogymnasicn liave a similar course, but have no class 
corresponding to the highest class in the preceding. In the Oherrealschulcn 
and llcalschulen Latin is wholly displaced in favour of modern languages. 
The teachers in German schools are required to hold a Government certificate, 
and to have undergone a year’s probation. For girls there are Udhere 
Tochterschulen Lyceen^ Oberlyccen and special Stud icnaiist alien which prepare 
for the universities. Besides these there are numerous GewerheschiUen 
or technical schools, Tolytcehnica^ normal schools, seminaries, and the 
universities. 

In 1911 (the latest available figures) the number of secondary schools 
was as follows : — For boys. Gymnasia, 524, with 9,769 teachers and 160,237 
pupils; Realgymnasia, 223, with 3,708 teachers and 70,375 pupils; 
Oberrcalschulcn, 167, with 3,473 teachers and 75,832 pupils ; Progynmasia, 
81, with 570 teachers and 9,509 pupils ; Realschulen, 411, with 1,265 teachers 
and 89,968 pupils. For girls. Gymnasia, 39, with 1,039 teachers and 
22,137 pupils ; High schools, 789, with 11,359 teachers and 212,324 pupils. 

There are 10 fully equipped Technical High Schools, with the power of 
granting degrees. They are nil aided by the States to whicli they respectively 
bekng. The statistics for the summer half-year 1921 were as follows : — 


Schools 

Teaching 

Staff 

Students 

Schools 

Teaching 

Staff' 

Students 

Berlin . 

377 . 

3,878 

Stuttgart 

132 

1,925 

Munich . 

183 

3,915 

1 Aachen . 

152 

1,341 

Darmstadt 

ir)G j 

‘J,737 

Brunswick 

104 

i 1,008 

Karlsruhe . I 

Hanover . . i 

Dresden . 

140 ^ 

131 1 

170 i 

1 

1,643 

‘.1,839 

1 Breslau . 

1 

88 1 

1,016 

2; 8112 

1 Total 

1 

1,613 

1 

23,214 


For instruction in agriculture there arc Agricultural High Schools at 
Berlin (956 students in 1921), Ilohenheim (740), Bonn-Poppelsdorf (868), 
and Woihenstcphan near Munchen (343) ; at 8 of the universities there are 
Agricultural Institutes ; at Weihenstephan (Bavaria) an agricultural and 
brewing academy ; in Prussia 16 secondary agricultural schools, and in 
other German States 6 ; in Prussia 26 farming schools, in other States 19 ; 
in J^russia 118 lower agricultural winter schools, and in other States 77 ; 
besides many schools for special agricultural instruction (in Prussia alone, 
1,320). Other technical schools are 3 Veterinary High Schools with 948 
students in 1921 ; 15 schools of mining; 15 schools of architecture and 
building ; 4 academies of forestry ; 27 schools of art and artdndustry (Kunst 
and KuTistgev'erhe- SchxUen ) ; 429 commercial schools (including 6 commercial 
colleges with the right of granting degrees) ; about 100 schools (including 
universities) for textile manufactures ; 12 for special metal industries ; 12 for 
wood working ; 4 for ceramic industries ; 11 for naval architecture and 
engineering ; 8 for ships’ engineers ; 19 for navigation ; and 11 public music- 
schools. There are also numerous smaller as well as private music and other 
schools, and a large number of artisans* or trade schools. There was a naval 
academy and school at Kiel, and military academies at Berlin and Munich ; 
besides 47 schools of navigation, 9 military schools, and 9 cadet institutions. 

There are 23 universities in the German Empire, besides the Lyceums, 
at Braunaberg, Bamberg (85 students in 1921), Dillingen (144 students in 
1921), Eichstatt, Freising (164 students in 1921), Passau (105 students in 
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1921), and Regensburg, which have only faculties of theology (Roman 
Catholic) and philosophy. 

The following table gives the date of foundation, the number of teachers 
and students for the summer half-year, 1921 : — 






Students 



Universities 

Professors 

and 

Theo- 

logy* 

Juris- 

Medicine | 

Philo- 

sophy 

Mathe- 
matic and 



Teachers 

prudence, 

Ac. 

and 

Dentistry. 

Natural 

Science, 

Ac. 

Total 

Berlin (1 SI 0) . 

550 

341 

5,091 

2,726 

1,433 

2,216 

11,807 

Bonn (ISIS) . 

222 

679 

903 

1,174 

402 

1,590 

4,7.54 

Breslau (ir>0G-]Sll) 

219 

459 

1,174 

1,228 

299 

800 

4,026 

Cologne (M88-lin:t) 

129 

— 

3,1021 

408 

400 

— 

4,036 

Erlangen (17*1 y) . 

98 

291 

371 

474 

338 

326 

1,800 

Frankfort (1914) . 

229 

— 

2,578 1 

703 

049 

003 

4,573 

Freiburg (1457) 

198 

379 

1,324 

1,202 

409 

657 

3,931 

Giessen (1007) 

117 

87 

478 

377 

160 

1,004 if 

2,112 

Giiltingen (17 37) . 

194 

202 

851 

723 

456 

1,158 

3,390 

Grcifswald (1456) . 

115 

175 

500 

536 

203 

162 

1,576 

Hallo (1091-1817) . 

202 

213 

880 

614 

310 

1,140 

3,187 

Hamburg (191'.)) . 

i 240 

i — 

1,440 

4^47 1 

797 

.549 

3,433 

Heidelberg (13.S0). 

194 

14.5 

717 

790 

90S 

381 

2f04l 

Jena (1558) . 

i 14.3 

1 OS 

874 

044 

249 

837 

2,672 

Kiel (1005) . 

j 151 

1 68 

725 

671 

222 

322 

2,008 

K-inigsbi ig (1541). 

1 108 

i 98 

653 

624 

^ 189 

431 

1 ,99.5 

Leipzig (1409) 

! 270 

1 321 

1,707 

1,212 

070 

1,098 

5,0U 

Marburg (1527) 

1.32 

2.32 

046 

771 

424 

513 

2,586 

Munich (1472-1820) 

315 

1 141 

3,198 2 

2,833 

2,224 

1 ,263 4 

9,659 

2,989 

Munster (1780-1818) 

111 

I 522 

1,015 

f48 

417 

587 

Ilostock (1419) . 

90 

i 75 

359 

533 

109 

216 

1,352 

Tubingen (1477) . 

133 

1 807 

901 

692 

431 

411 

3,802 

Wiirzburg (1402-1582) 

118 

1 109 

I 

1,339 

1,560 

398 

375 

3,787 


1 Tiicliidiiig the students of the faculty of political science. 

“ Including the students of forestry. 

3 Including the students of veterinary and forestry. 

•1 Including the students of veterinary science. 

In three universities, namely, Freiburg, MiLnchen, and Wiirzburg, the 
faculties of theology are Roman Catholic ; four are mixed, both Protestant 
and Roman Catholic— Bonn, Breslau, Miinstcr, and Tubingen ; and the rest 
are Protestant. Cologne, Frankfort, and Hamburg have no theological faculties. 


Justice and Crime. 

A uniform system of law courts exists throughout Germany, though, 
with the exception of the Rcichsgericht, all courts are directly subject to the 
Government of the special State in which they exercise jurisdiction, and not 
to the Central Government. The appointment of the judges is also a State 
function, and not that of the Central Government. Germany possesses 
uniform codes of commercial and criminal law. 

The lowest courts of first instance are the Amtsgerichte (1,778 on 
January 1, 1921), each with one or more judges, competent to try 

petty civil and criminal cases. The Landgerichte (159 on January 1, 
1921), exercise a revising jurisdiction over the Amtsgerichte, and also 
a more extensive original jurisdiction in both civil and criminal cases, divorce 
cases, &c. In the criminal chamber five judges sit, and a majority^ of fottr 
votes is required for a conviction. But in the courts with appellate jurisdiction 

3 P 
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only three judges sit. Jury courts (SchwuTgerichle) are also held periodically, 
in which three judges preside ; the jury are twelve in number. The first court 
of second instance is the Obirlandesgericht. In its criminal senate, which also 
has an original jurisdiction in serious cases, the number of the judges is seven. 
There are twenty-seven such courts in Germany. The total number of judges 
on the bench in all the courts above mentioned was 9,906 (Jan. 1, 1921). 
The supremo court is the Rcichsgcrichtf which sits at Leipzig, and has 103 
judges. The court exercises an appellate jurisdiction over all inferior courts, 
and also an original jurisdiction in cases of treason. It has 6 criminal and 
7 civil senates. 

In 1915, 425,598 persons were condemned by the courts ; of these, 
220,795 were fined, 180,797 were sent to prison, and 5,426 to jDenal 
servitude. 

Pauperism. 

Since January 1, 1916, the general ^mnei pies as to poor-relief in all the 
German States are laid down by the Imperial law of May 30, 1908. According 
to this law, there may be formed local unions (Ortsarmcnverhdndc) and pro- 
vincial unions {Landarmenvcrhdnde). Usually a local union is a commune 
(Qemeinde)y while a provincial union consists of a large administrative division 
such as a circle {Kreis), a province, or a whole State. For the purposes of poor- 
relfef a settlement is acquired by one year’s continuous residence (after the age 
of 16), by marriage, or by descent. A German in distress must be relieved by 
the local union in which he becomes destitute, and the cost must be refunded 
by the local union in which he has a settlement, or by the appropriate pro- 
vincial union. In rural communes poor-relief forms part of the ordinary 
local business of the district councils ; in urban municipalities the actual 
administration is carried out by a special committee under the presidency 
of the burgomaster. Poor rates are usually not levied. In most largo towns 
the Elberield system of unpaid district visitors is in force. Statistics of 
pauperism are not published regularly ; the last issue related to the year 1885. 


Compulsory Insurance. 

Social insurance has existed in Germany since 1880. It comprises com- 
pulsory insurance of workmen against sickness, insurance against accidents 
by employers, and the insurance of workmen against old ago and infirmity. 

Under an Imperial law of 1883 and amending Acts (codified in the Reichsver- 
sicherungsordnung (R.V.O.), of July 19, 1911), workmen must be insured against 
sickness, and must themselves pay two-thirds of the contributions, their 
employers paying one-third. For accident insurance, under an Act of 1884 and 
amending Acts, the contributions are paid entirely by the employers, and they, for 
mutual protection, have united into associations according to the nature of the industries 
in which they are engaged. The working of these insurance associations is controlled by 
Government. “For invalidity and old age insurances, under an Act of 1889, amended in 
1899, the contributions are paid half by the workmen and half by their employers, while 
towards each pension the Government grants an annual subsidy of 60 shillings. The em- 
ployers are responsible both for their own and the workmen’s contributions, but the latter 
may be deducted from wages paid subsequently. 

Contributions arc paid by the purchase of stemps from the Post Office ; these are affixed 
by the contributing person to cards on which there are spaces for stamps for 52 weeks. 
When the contributions are complete, the card is handed in to a specified office and 
a certificate given in return. 

For the year 1915 tlio average of those in.sured against sickness was 
14,583,783. Of this total, 13,840,848 (7,856,696 men and 5,984,152 
women) were insured in ordinary societies, and 742,935 (715,201 men and 
27,734 w’omcn) in Knappschaften or societies for miners. In 1919, 22,700,000 
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persons were insured against accident in 68 industrial societies and 49 
agricultural societies, and 571 State or municipal organisations ; and 
16,869,600 against invalidity (11,688,800 men ar^i 5,171,800 women) in 38 
organisations. 

Finance. 

The following tables exhibit the budget estimates of the revenue and 
expenditure for three years, ending March 31 (20 marks nominal = 1^.); — 


Revenue Expenditure 


Years j 

ordinary 

81 i 

Extraord. 
(loans, Ac) 

Total 

) 

1 

Ordinary 
(recurring 
and non- 
recurring) 

Extraord. 

Total 

Marks 

1918- 10 ! 8,478.609,240 

1919- 20 j 12, 752, 720, 650 

1920- 21* 44,034,305,212 

Marks 

23,111,100,0.88 

4,154,304,859 

90,781,462,873 

Marks j 

31,589,709,287; 
16,907,025,409: 
135,315,768,085 

> » » !i 

Marks 

8,628,940,230 

15,087,415,630 

44,634,305,212j 

Marks. 

36,884,731,755 

39,779,613,341 

00,781,462,873 

Marks 

45,518,671,985 

54,867,028,880 

135,815,768,08“ 


1 Estimate. 


The budget estimates for 1921-22 give the principal items of ordiii&ry 
revenue and expenditure as follows : — 


Revenue 

1,000 

marks 

Expenditure 

1,000 

inark.s 

Income Tax .... 

12,000,000 

National Debt . 

16,121,472 

Tax on Turnover , 

6,400,000 

Pensions .... 

8,147,290 

Tax on Coal .... 

4,500.000 

Defence .... 

3,058,896 

New Taxes .... 

4,250,000 

Ministry of the Interior . 

2,802,538 

483,764 

National Debt 

2,479,325 

,, ,, Foreign Affairs 

Customs 

2,500,000 

,, ,, Finance . 

Treasury .... 

2,091,593 

Tax on Tobacco 

1,800,000 

11,958,601 

Ranking Dues 

Forced Levy on Capibil, 

1,530,018 

Ministry of Labour . 

1,829,242 

2,200,000 

„ ,, .Justice . 

51,647 

Tax OH Capital Increase 

1,400,000 

,, ,, Transport 

Audit Office 

631,423 

Stamp Duties. 

1,308,000 

6,387 

Tax on Travelling and Trans- ! 

Posts and Telegraphs 

9,807,178 

port : . , . . 

1,200,000 

Railways .... 

34,076,185 

Corporation Tax . 

1,050,000 

Reconstruction . 

143,521 

Postal Receipts 

6, 217, .300 

Reichstag .... 

29,148 

Railway Receipts . 

27,604,000 

Total (including all items) 

92,220,816 

Total (including all items) 

92,220,816 


The extraordinary budget provides for a revenue of 69,619,208,000 marks, 
including 57,449,445,000 marks under the heading “Imperial Debt”; 
and an expenditure of 69,619,208,000 marks, including 26,589,955,000 marks 
under the heading “Execution of the Peace Treaty,” and 8,648,225,000 
marks under heading “Ministry of Agriculture and Food Supply.” 

For 1922-23 the budget balances at 288,424 million marks. 

On March 31, 1921, the total funded debt amounted to 82,159,000,000 
marks, of which 64,633,000,000 marks boar interest at 5 per cent. ; 

1.125.000. 000 marks at 4 per cent. ; 1,960,000,000 marks at 3J per cent. ; 

1.622.000. 000 marks at 3 per cent.; the Treasury bills amounted to 

1.219.000. 000 at 5 per cent. ; 7,971,000,000 marks at 4^ i^ev cent ; and 

3.629.000. 000 marks lottery bonds. There is also a floating debt of, 

8 F 2 
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166,329,200,000 marks of Treasury bills free of interest. On March 31, 1921, 
the total debt amounted to 248,848,200,000 marks. 

Between August 4, 1914, and March 31, 1920, Germany issued loans to 
the total value of 222,151,405,980 marks. On December 20, 1921, the 
floating debt was 237,869,000,000 marks. 

The growth of the Gorman debt is shown as follows : — 


Year. 

Marks. 

i Year. 

1 

1 

Marks. 

1870 . 

300,600,000 

1 1906 . 

.3,323,600,00() 

]875 . 

120,300,000 

1 1010 . 

5,013,500,000 

18S5 . 

1 .661,200,000 

! 1016 . 

16,054,808,000 

1806 . 

i 2,201,200,000 

'! 1020 . 

182,944,000,000 

1900 . 

2,418,500,000 

1 1921 . 

248,848,000,000 


Defence. 

I. AllMY. 

Towards the end of January, 1919, the President of tlie Republic was 
authorised by the Rciclistag to disband the existing army and to raise a 
])rovisional National Defence Army pending the creation of a permanent 
Defence Force (Jicichswchr), On May 1 the demobilisation of the German 
army was officially declared to be completed, and the Defence Force came into 
being. On August 1 the strength of the Defence Force was 500,000 men. 
It was voluntarily rccniited and was formed by raising brigades with the 
necessary auxiliary services in each of the old army corps districts. Mean- 
while the Treaty of Ycrsahles was signed on June 28 and was ratified by 
Great Britain on July 10. It was not ratified by Germany until January 10, 
1920, when its provisions became eflectivc. For the principal military 
clauses of the Treaty see tlie Statesman’s Yeaii-Bouk for 1921, pp. 926-7. 

The reduction of the Keichswehr began in August, 1919, which then 
consisted of 43 brigades of all arms. There wore then in addition 3 marine 
infantry brigades stationed at Hambui'g, Berlin and in Upper Silesia, and a 
coastguard regiment stationed in the North Sea ports. In January, 1921, 
tlie reduction of the Reichswehr to its authorised establishment of 100,000 
men was completed. By June, 1921, the fortresses specified in the Treaty, 
and also the coast defences of Kiel and Heligoland had been razed. The 
equipment of the fortresses of Kustrin, Glatz, Neisse, Glogau, Loetzen, and 
Marienbiirg had been surrendered. The Inter- Allied Disarmament Commission 
reported on September 26,1921, that the following arms had been destroyed : 
Guns, 32,864; small arms, 4,306,000 ; machine guns, 84,000; machine-gun 
barrels, 212,000; live shells, 34,500; small arm ammunition, 358,000,000 
rounds: mine-throwing ammunition, 3,750,000 rounds. The Commission 
had notice of 116 field guns, 2,000 machine guns, 181,000 machine-gun 
barrels, 900,000 shells, 88,000,000 rounds of small arm ammunition, and 
450,000 rounds of mine-throwing ammunition not destroyed. 

The returns of the surrender and destruction of aeronautical material on 
the same date were ; — 


Isurrcndored 

Destroyed j 

|Sm rendered 

Destroyed 

Airplanes . 

510 \ 

T , , ; Kngiiic.s 

|| Sheds & Hangars 

4,091 

25,037 

Seaplanes . 

68/ 

110 

196 

Airships , « 

8 

3 Machine Guns . 

660 

7,62(3 

Ualloons 

24 

05 ’ Bombs 

17,044 

214,042 
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During 1919 a number of organisations came into existence uiider the 
auspices of the Ministry of the Interior, on the pretext that they were 
required to maintain public order. At the end «f 1919 these organisations 
consisted of the Public Safety Police (Sicherhcitffpolizei)^ 150,000 strong, the 
Emergency Volunteers (ZeitfreiwUligen), 150,000 strong, and the Civic Guards 
{HHmoohnerioehr), 350,000 strong. Of these only the Public Safety Police 
were armed and equipped, and they were distributed amongst the chief towns 
of Germany. They were provided with rifles, bayonets and hand grenades, 
and had in addition 8 field howitzers, 16 field guns, 12 trench mortars, and 
2,780 machine guns. 

The raising of these forces is contrary to the terms of the Treaty of 
Versailles, and during 1921 pressure was brought upon Oormany by the 
Supreme War Council of the Allies, and after protracted negotiations the 
German Government agreed to the abolishing of the Zeitfreiwilligen and of 
the Einwohuerwehr and to modify the organisation of tlie Sicherheitspolizei. 
The Bavarian Government refused to disband the Eiiiwohnerwehr, but again 
under pressure from the Supreme War Council, the Einwohuerwehr decided, 
on June 6, 1921, to disband voluntarily. In September, 1921, the disband- 
ment of the Zeitfreiwilligoii and the Einwohnerwohr was completed. The 
150,000 Sicherheitspolizei remain in existence, but are no longer equipped 
with artillery. 

II. Navy. 

As a fighting force the German Navy ceased to exist under the terms of 
the Armistice and the Treaty of Peace, but reorganisation of the existing 
forces is in progress, mainly for training purposes, and one of the obsolete 
light cruisers is to be replaced. # 

Under the law of March 23, 1921, the navy is directed and administered 
by the Chief of Naval Direction, under the Ministry of National Defence, In 
addition to the central administrative division are the Office of Naval 
Command (stalT), the General Naval Office (supply, research and investiga- 
tion), also the Naval Administrative Office, and some departments dealing 
with the relations of the Navy to the Defence Ministry, which also controls 
the Army. 

Tlio Treaty allows to the German Government tlio right of maintaining 
a navy, reemited and maintained on a volunteer basis. The fleet consists 
of six pre-Dreadnonghts completed between 1904 and 1908, each displacing 
approximately 13,000 tons and mounting four llduch and fourteen 67-incli 
guns. They are the Brann^clnvcig^ Klsnss^ Hannoccr^ Ihssen^ BchlesieUy and 
Bchlcswig-Holstrin. They possess little fighting value. The six light cruisers 
authorized by tlie Treaty are the Medusit^ Thetis, Amazone, ArJeona, Ham- 
hurg, and Berlin, completed between 1901 and 1905, and each of them 
mounting ten 4 1 inch guns. TJicre are also twelve destroyers, three of older 
type and nine dating from 1911-14, and twelve torpedo-boais. No sub- 
marines arc permitted. In addition to the ships and vessels indicated, 
Germany is authorised to retain certain others, which are to bo kept in 
reserve and to have no ammunition on board. These are the battleships 
Lothr ingen and Preussen, tlio cruiser's Nymphe and Niobe, four destroyers, 
and four torpedo-boats. They appear to be used for barrack and training 
purposes. 

The total personnel may not exceed 15,000, including a maximum of 
1,500 officers and warrant officers. The officers and warrant officers engage 
for a minimum of tweni^-five consecutive years, and the petty officers and 
men for twelve years, ine vessels of war are to have a fixed allowance of 
arms, munitions, and material. 
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An Act was passed by the National Assembly ( April 16, 1919) establishing 
a provisional Navy on a volunteer and democratic basis for the protection of 
the coasts and the removal of mines, and also for policing and protecting 
the fisheries. A decree was signed by the Defence Minister and the Chief 
of the Admiralty on Septembers, 1919, instructing the commanders of the 
naval stations on the Baltic and North Sea to enlist volunteers throughout 
the country for this provisional Imperial Navy. This has been done and 
the arrangement has been confirmed by the Reichstag (March 19, 1921). 
The battleships, light cruisers, destroyers and torpedo-boats named above 
are being divided equally to constitute squadrons severally in the North 
Sea and the Baltic. The Baltic Command has been removed from Kiel to 
Swinemiinde. The naval expenditure in 1921, including mine-sweeping, was 
estimated at 221,000,000 marks. The sum for the personnel is 140,000,000 
marks, and 25,000,000 marks are to be expended on the new cruiser, wliioh 
will be of the Dresden class, with displacement of 6,600 tons, carrying 
eight 6dncli guns. 


Production and Industry. 

I. Aghicultube. 

In Germany (excei)t the Jleckleiiburgs) there is complete free trade in land. 
Generally speaking, small estates and peasant propiietorship prevail in the 
West and Soutli German State.s, while large estates prevail in the north-cast. 

The subdivision of the soil, according to the latest official returns (1913), 
was as follows (in acres) : — Arable land, 05,148,000 ; grass, meadows, pas- 
ture, 21,700,500 ; vineyards, 290,500 ; woods and forests, 35,558,000 ; all 
other, 12,811,500. 

On June 12, 1907, the total number of agricultural enclosures (including 
arable land, meadows, cultivated pastures, orchards, and vineyards) each culti- 
vated by one liousehold, was 5,736,082, with an area of 78,605,370 acres, being 
an average of about 13*7 acres to each. The total was distributed as follows ; — 


Under 2 '47 acres 

2*47 to 24-7 acresj24*7 to 247 acres 

247 acres <fe over 

1 j 

Total 

2,731,055 

1 2,300,529 1 074,932 

23,5CG 

5,730,082 


On Juno 12, 1907, these farms emx>loyed 15,169,549 persons ; in the year 
ending June 12, 1907, the greatest number employed at the same time was 
19,732,424. 

The areas under the principal crops, in acres, and tlie yields, in metric 
tons (1 metric ton = 2,204 lbs. or *984 an English ton), were for three years 
as follows : — 



Acreage. 

Produce (Metric tons). 

- 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1919 

1920 

19211 

Wheat 

Rye . 

Barley. 

Oats . 

Potatoes 

Beet . 

Hay . 

8,232,572 

10,964,655 

3,775,305 

7,399,132 

5,490,212 

768,160 

13,679,610 

8,453,185 

13,313,117 

3,996,155 

8,109,180 

6,149,680 

817,435 

13,721,665 

3,603,902 
10,741,417 
3,846,897 
7,974,457 
6,694,427 
974,225 
13,649,825 j 

2,158,696 

6,074,796 

1,642,521 

4,436,126 

21,427,166 

5,816,924 

20,422,252 

2,255,055 
4,971,800 
1,799,713 
4,870,120 
28,248,765 j 
7,964,024 1 
23,009,144 

2,603,460 

6,608,023 

1,792,904 

4,715,672 


Preliminary estimates. 
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In 1913 there were within the Empire 196,084,642 fruit trees, comprising 
74,375,929 apple-trees, 30,788,886 pear-trees, 64,547,217 plum-trees, 
21,390,088 cherry-trees, 769,731 apricot trees, 2,021,188 peach trees, and 
2,191,603 walnut trees. In 1920 the area devotea to vines was 181,653 acres, 
the wine yield 53,683,256 gallons, valued at 2,349,274,480 marks. 

The number of domestic animals in Germany Jiccording to the Censuses 
of December 1, 1919, and December 1, 1920, was: — 


States 

Horses i 

Cattle * 

1 

1 

Sheep 

Swine 

Goats 

Prussia ...» 
Bavaria .... 
Haxony .... 
Wtirttemberg. 

Baden .... 
Other States . 

2,498,430 

306,026 

100,053 

101,785 

63,334 

398,777 

9,157,945 , 
3,667,244 | 
721,574 
987,093 , 
625,558 ^ 
1,640,536 i 

4,017,950 
741,483 
102,480 . 
269,305 ' 
79,618 : 
938,834 

9,383,133 

1,740,703 

454,880 

416,028 

419,493 

1,764,038 

2,651,422 

431,691 

391,999 

148,543 

179,697 

655,070 

Total, Doc. 1, 1920 . 

„ ,, 1,1919 . 

3,583,005 

3,405,278 

10,805,950 i 
10,317,600 1 

6,149,076 
5,340,570 j 

14,178,375 

11,518,103 

4,458,422 

4,139,620 


1 Exclusive of Army horses. 


II. Forestry. 

Forestry in Germany is an industry of great*importance, conducted under 
the care of the State on scientific methods. The forest area of the Enlpire 
is put in 1913 (latest statistics) at 35,552,930 acres, of which crown forests 
occupy 707,352 acres ; State and partly State forests, 11,638,027 acres ; com- 
munal forests, 5,721,892 acres ; private forests, 16,184,772 acres, and forests 
belonging to various associations or foundations, 1,300,885 acres. Of the 
whole forest area 6,599,477 acres arc under loliage trees, oak, birch, ash, 
beech, &c., and 22,192,810 acres bear pine, larch,- red and white fir, &c. 

in. Mining. 

The great bulk of the minerals raised in Germany is produced in Prussia, 
where the chief mining districts are Westidialia, Rhenish Prussia, and Silesia, 
for coal and iron, the llarz for silver and copper, and Silesia for zinc. Saxony 
has coal, iron, and silver mines. 

In 1913 there wore 4,275 mines and foundries in Germany employing 
1,106,786 persons (1,133,701 men, 15,969 women, 46,947 juveniles, and 169 
children under 14 years of ago). 

The quantities of the principal minerals raised were as follows in metric 
tons : — 


- 

1917 

1918 

1919 

Coal . 

167,747,171 

158,254,1161 

• 116,707,2841 

Lignite 

95,542,922 

100,599,318 

93,648,264 

Iron ore 

22,404,780 

7,014,897 

6,153,834 

Zinc ore 

527,077 

447,061 

285,596 

Lead ore 

! 124,550 

125,096 

85,187 

Copper ore . 

’ 960,097 

872,592 

616,809 

Rock salt . 

2,089,237 

2,344,481 

1,487,849 

Potash 

8,953,110 

9,2;3,184 

7,888,162 


1 Exclusive of Alaace-Lorraiiie. 


In 1913 the total output of pig iron was 16,763,809 tons ; in 1915, 
10,154,721 tons-; in 1916, 11,342,077 tons; in 1917, 11,622,168 tons; 
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in 1918, 9,208,252 tons; in 1919, 5,654,216 tons. Ingot steel production 
in 1914 totalled 13,520,664 metric tons ; in 1916, 13,601,454 tons ; in 1917, 
13,778,852 tons ; in 1918, 11,392,135 tons ; in 1919, 6,731,699 tons. 

IV. Fisheries. 

The yield of the North Sea fisheries was valued at 129,292,900 marks in 
1919, and 573,426,800 marks in 1920 ; and the Baltic fisheries, 52,855,800 
marks in 1919, and 118,794,200 marks in 1920. 

V. Manufactures. 

The chief seats of the German iron manufacture are in Prussia, Bavaria, 
and Saxony. Steel is made in Rhenish Prussia. Saxony is the leading 
State in the production of textiles, but Westphalia and Silesia also produce 
linen; Wiii-ttemberg, Baden, and Bavaria produce cotton goods. Woollens 
are manufactured in several Prussian provinces, also in Saxony and Bavaria ; 
silk in Rhenish Prussia, and Baden. Cotton spindles decreased from 12*4 
million in 1914 to 10*3 million in 1920 ; wool spindles decreased from 
6 million in 1907 to 4 *5 million in 1920 ; cotton looms in 1920, 240,000. 
Beetroot sugar is an important manufacture in Prussia, Brunswick, Anhalt, 
and Bavaria, &c. Production of potash, mainly in the Harz Mountains, 
11,386,439 metric tons in 1920. Glass, porcelain, and earthenware in Silesia, 
Thufingia, Bavaria, and Saxony ; clocks and wooden ware in Wiirttcmborg 
and Bavaria ; and beer in Bavaria, Prussia, Saxony, Baden, Hamburg, 
Bremeu, Ac. In 1919 there were produced in Germany monthly, 140,000 
tons of cement, 250,000 tons of chalk, and 0 3 million bricks. In 1920 the 
average monthly production of paper was 85,000 tons, and of cardboard 
18,000 tons. \ 

The following are the statistics of the beetroot sugar manufacture in 
Germany. 


Tears 

Number of 

Beetroot used 

Production in Metric Tons 

No. of Kgs. 
Beetroot to 

beginning 

1 August 

Factories 

in Metric Tons 

— 


produce IKg. 



Raw Sugar 

Molasses 

of Sugar 

1917-18 

i 

312 

9,229,939 

1,566,255 

228,250 

5-89 

1918-19 

307 

8,709,011 

1,346,101 

194,031 

6-47 

1919-20 

200 

4,796,248 i 

710,444 

108,240 

6-75 

1920-211 

263 

6, nos, 499 j 

1,086,857 

149, '’08 

1 

604 


1 rreliininary tigiires. 


The following table shows the quantity of beer (in thousands of hecto- 
litres, 1 hectolitre = 22 gallons) brewed in Germany in the Beer-excise district 
{Brausteuergehipt)^ which includes all the States of the Zollgebiet, except 
Bavaria, Wiirttemberg, and Baden : — 


Year 

Beer Excise 
District 

Bavaria. 

j Wiirttemberg 

Baden 

1 

1 

Total 1 

1914 

34,249 ' 

17,020 

8,356 

2,961 

59,373 

1915 

25,609 

14,192 

2,875 

2,363 

45,862 

1916 

19,648 

12,817 

1,721 

1,838 

86,835 

1917 

10,432 

11,157 

927 

964 

23,837 

1918 

12,707 

10,268 

1,003 

780 

1 

24,818 


I Including Alsace-Lorraine, except for 1918. 
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The total number of active breweries in the Beer-excise district was in 
1914, 8,602; in 1916, 2,900; in 1916, 2,418; in 1917, 2,192; in 1918, 
1,833. 

Production of alcohol for four years : — 


Year 

No. of Distilleries 

Gallons 

Year 

No. of Distilleries 

Gallons 

]015-1G 

C8,4S0 

51,747,100 

1017-18 

35,623 

51,877,034 

rji6-ir 

46,822 

44,425,986 

1918-10 

30,577 

29,135,656 


In 1913 (latest figures), 556,840 juvenile workers were employed in 
Germany, 376,481 being males and 180,359 females. In addition 8,008 
boys and 6,158 girls (total 14,166) under 14 years of age were employed. 


Commerce. 

The following table shows tlic volume and value of the special trade 
(exclusive of gold and silver) for five years : — 



Imports 

Exports 

« 


Double cwts. 

Million marks 

Double cwts. Million marks 

1011. 

683,994,288 

9705-7 

591,495,304 1 

8106-1 

1912 . 

711,025,306 

10691*8 

656,030,553 

8956-8 

1913. 

728,307,811 

10769-7 

•737,135,321 

10097-2 

1919 . 

99,236,984 

32645-8 2 

120,902,081 

9980-5 2 

19201 

188,419,810 

90077-02 

198,377,808 

09420-12 


1 Prnliraiiiary figures. * Taper marks. 


Principal articles impoited into the United Kingdom from, and exported 
from the United Kingdom to Germany : — 


Staple Imports 

1919 

1920 

Staxrle Exports 

1919 

1920 

flops .... 

£ 

39,792 

£> 

920,858 

Cottons and yarn , 

£ 

.3,661,141 

£ 

1,265,523 

Glass & manufactures 

19,030 

1,276,289 

Woollens and yarn . 

1,918,287 

2,032,219 

Dyes .... 

482 

3,551,428 

Alpaca, &c. , yarn . 

04,637 

719,673 

Cottons and yarn 

9,353 

159,753 

Jnnseedoil , 

1,871,872 , 

228,084 

Woollens and yarn . 

— 

429,819 

Ironwork . 

73,475 

677,625 

Clover and grass 

7,760 

I 194,707 

Fish . . . . j 

828,889 

1,970,888 

Machinery . 

15,770 

; 1,099,805 

Machinery 

34,102 

163,751 

Toys .... 

92,275 

1,418,873 i 

Coal, coke, &c. 

15,624 

43,655 


Total trade between Germany and the United Kingdom for five years, 
according to the Board of Trade Returns : — 


— I 1017 

i 

1018 

1910 

1920 

1021 

i ^ i 

Imports from Germany into U.K. . i 48,000 

Exports of British produce to Germany ; — 

£, 

1 8,240 

£ 

093,154 1 
j 14,693.113 

1 

£ 

30,261,806 

21,700,660 

£ 

20,649,99{t^ 

17,831,748 
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The ports of Hamburg and Bremen were the chief gates of commercial 
intercourse of Germany with the United Kingdom and the United States. 


Shipping and Navigation. 

The following table shows for 1919 the number and tonnage of vessels 
entering and clearing German ports : — 



1 

Entered 



Cleared 

Flag 

; With Freight 

In Ballast 

With Freight 

In Ballast 


i No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnagi* 

No. 

Tonnage 

No. Tonnage 

German . 

29,046 

3,083,848 

4,907 

957,485 

20,843 

2,541,199 

14,339 2,279,425 

Foreign , 

4,133 

2,909,857 

644 

168,590 

2,884 

2,101,107 

1,834 887,173 

Swedish . 

1,238 

1,320,273 

279 

36,635 

1,332 

i 

' 1,305,426 

185 63,451 

Lnited States 

174 

524,51^3 

S 

27,941 

43 

130,210 

120 ' 350,778 

Danish , 

2,043 

442,356 

182 

32,373 

1,074 

425,372 

1,118 38,851 

British . 

100 

269,203 

3 

7,007 

40 

41,390 

115 : 231,225 

Norwegian 

i 146 

105,025 

26 

15,669 

104 

i 00,495 

72 59,654 

Dutch . 

1 213 

104,790 

54 

16,990 

83 

1 40,680 

163 ' 73,716 


Internal Communications. 

I. Railways. 

In 191 5 there were 3, 296 miles of tramway, and 7,171 miles ‘ Kleinbahnen. 

On April 1, 1920, all the various Gorman state railways were transferred 
to the Central Government. The total length of railway line was 35,919 
miles on December 31, 1919. Of this total 34,689 miles arc state lines. 

II. Canals and Navigations. 

The latest available statistics are for 1904. They will be found in the 
Statesman’s Year-Book for 1913, p. 885. On June 17, 1914, the 
Hohenzollorn Canal, between Berlin and Hohensaaten, was opened ; in 1914 
also the Rhein-Herne Canal, and in 1915 the Ems-Weser Canal. 

t 

III. Posts and Telegraphs. 

The postal and telegraphic services are retained in the hands of the 
Central Government. 

Statistics for 1919 Employees, 266,422; number of post offices, 
38,631 ; number of tele^aph offices, 61,114. 

The following are the telegraph statistics for the year 1919 Length of 
telegraph lines, 144,150 miles ; of wire, 1,448,692 miles ; number of foreign 
telegrams, 86,788,000; of inland telegrams, 84,844,000. Length of tele- 
phone lines, 91,326 miles; of wire, 4,198,616 miles ; number of telephone 
boxes, 1,733,400 ; of telephone connections,, 3,.162,800. 
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Banking, Money, and .Credit. 


Money (in thousands of marks) coined and rfbminally in circulation on 
the dates given : — » 


March 31 

Gold 

Silver 

Nickel 

Copper 

Total 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1921 1 

5,155,840-3 

5.155.840- 3 

5.155.840- 1 
5,155,840-1 1 

1,159,699-2 

1,076,132-5 

100,352-9 i 
100,311-1 
100,310-6 
]OO,SO0-9 

25,104-3 

25.102- 7 
25,102 0 

25.102- 5 

6,528,740-82 
'-5, 857, 886*6 
5,281,253*8 
5,281,252-5 


1 December 31. 

2 Including 57,9bO,17C marks' worth of iron coins, 20,239,962 marks* worth of zinc 
coins,, and 507,251 marks’ worth of aluminium coins. 


The actual currency (in tliousands of marks) is composed as follows : — 


March 31 

1 1 

Iron 1 

Zinc 

j Aluminium 

1 Total 

1920 

! 

: 68,711-0 1 

48,209-5 

, * 15,827-0 

132,747-5. 

1921 

70,177-5 ! 

72,741-1 

115,8()9-3 

294,727-9 

1921 1 

1 88,007-2 ; 

1 

90,721-7 

; 281,946-8 

j 460,675-7 


1 I>ecember31. 


The bank notes current in Germany arc those of (1) the Imperial 
Bank (in denominations of 10, 20, 50, 100 and 1,000 marks) ; (2) the 
Badischc Bank (100 mark notes only) ; (3) the Bayerisclie Notenbank 
(100 mark notes only) ; (4) the Sachaische Bank (100 and 500 mark notes) ; 
and (5) Wiirttembergische Notenbank (100 mark notes). The notes of the hist 
four banks are termed ‘ private bank notes.’ Tlie notes of all live banks 
must be accepted at their full face value by each of the banks named. Since 
January 1, 1910, the notes of the Impeiial Bank are legal tender. On April 8, 
1921, a law was passed, suspending until December 31, 1923, the provision 
of the Banking Law, under which one- third of the note circulation of the 
Imperial Bank had to be covered by specie, Treasury Notes, or Loan- Bank 
Certificates. 

Imperial Treasury Notes in denominations of 50, 20, 10 and 6 marks, 
which were first issued in 1874, were as a war measure by the law of 
August 4, 1914, declared legal tender. Their total issue amounts to 360 
million marks. By the same law the necessity to change all notes 
into gold was set aside. Moreover, Loan Banks {DarlehnsJccmen) wore 
establisl ed in August, 1914, with the right of issuing notes* up to 3,000 
million marks. These notes, which are in denominations of 50, 20, 5, 
2 and 1 marks, are accepted at all public offices {e.g^t post, railways, 
customs, etc.). 

On January 1, 1922, the circulation of paper money was as follows: — 
Imperial Bank Notes, 113,639*5 million marks (68,805*0 million marks in 
1921) ; private bank notes, 334*5 million marks (233 millions in 1921) ; 
Loan-Bank Notes, 8,324 ‘7 million marks (12,033*3 million marks in 1921); 
treasury notes, 198 million marks (316 millions in 1921); total, 122,496*7 
million marks. 

Many local paper notes issued by municipalities are also in circulatiout 
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The condition of the Imperial Bank of Germany on February 23, 1922, 
is shown as follows (in thousands of marks) : — 



Amount 


Amount 


Fob. 23, 1922 


Feb. 23, 1922 

Total coin and bullion . 

1,010,810 

Advances 

18,684 

Of Avhich gold .... 

995,088 

Investments .... 

210,799 

Treasury notes and loan bank 


Other securities 

8,081,828 

notes 

5,618,709 

Notes in circulation 

115,797,213 

Notes of other banks 

8,493 

Deposits 

4,947,704 

Bills discounted 

124,408,010 

1 

Other liabilities 

3,108,398 


The original charter of the Imperial Bank expired on December 31, 
1920, but the privileges of the bank have been renewed for a further term. 
The following arc some particulars of German banking : — 




No. of Banks 


Bhare 

Capital 

Reserves 

Per 

Year 

Of 

Erni.ssion 

Mortgage 

Credit 

• 

Total 

Millions of 
Marks 

Millions of 
Marks 

Cent, of 
Capital 

1883 

18 

24 

71 

113 

1,248-7 

174-4 

14 

1903 

0 

40 

124 

170 

2,809-5 

712-7 

25 

1908 

5 

40 

109 

214 1 

3,047-9 

1,024-2 

28 

1913 

5 

40 

100 

205 

4.124-4 

1,345 1 

32 

1914 

5 

40 

! 150 

195 ' 

' 4,005-7 

1,440 0 

! 35 

1915 

5 

40 

148 

193 

3,993-0 

1,492-8 

37 

1910 

5 

i 30 

' 141 

185 

8,800-9 

3,508-8 

40 

1017 

5 

: 39 

127 

171 1 

3,829-9 

1,758-8 

46 

1918 

5 

38 

120 

103 ! 

1 3,704-3 

2,115-0 

50 


Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The Mark, of 100 Pfennig, is of the normal value oflljd., or 20*43 marks 
to the pound sterling. (March, 1922, 1,120 1,115 marks to the £.) Gold 
coins are 20- and 10-mark pieces, called respectively doppel-kronc and 
krone. The 20-mark piece weighs 7*96495 grammes *900 fine, and conse- 
quently contains 7*16846 grammes of fine gold. Gold coins have been 
entirely withdrawn from circulation. Silver coins are 5-, 3-, 2-, and 
1-mark pieces and half-mark pieces. Silver coins were, however, put out 
of currency on January 1, 1921. The mark weighs 5*5 grammes *900 fine, 
and thus contains 5 grammes of fine silver. Nickel coins are 10 and 
5 pfennig pieces. Copper coins arc in 2 and 1 pfennig pieces. There are 
bronze coins of smaller denominations. Iron coins were introduced in 
1915 — 6 pfennig pieces in August, and 10 pfonnig pieces in December. 
Aluminium coins — 1 pfennig xneces in 1916 and 50 pfennig pieces in 1919. 
Zinc coins — 10 pfennig pieces in March, 1917. 

The standard of value is gold, but in actuality it is paper (bank notes 
and treasury notes). 

The metric system of weights and measures is in force. 

Diplomatic Representatives. 

1. Of Germany in Gkeat Britain, 

Amhassador, — Dr. Friedrich Sthamer. Appointed August 27, 1920. 

Counsellor . — Albert Don four- Feronco. 
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Secretaries, — Dr. Conrad Koediger, Kurt von Kamphoevener, and Emil 
Wiehl. 

AttacM. — Carl vou Below. ^ 

Commercial Attache, — Dr. Richard Hcmnien. 

Special AttacM, — Dr. von Friedberg. 

Chancellor, — F. W. Achilles. 

2. Of Great Britain in Germany. 

Ambassador, — Lord d’Aberuon, G.C.M.G. Appointed June 30, 1920. 
Counsellor, — Joso])h Addison. 

Secretaries, — Sir R. P. S. Head, Bart., R. C. S. Stevenson, and P. M. 
Broadmoad. 

Commercial Secretaries, — J. W. F. Thclwall, M.C., C. J. KaVanagh, and 
Harold Norman Sturrock. 


British Ilufh Commissioner on the Inter- Allied Rhineland High Com- 
mission at Coblenz, — Lord Kilmarnock, C.M.G. 

There are consular odicers at Berlin (C.G. ), Cologne (O.G.), Frankfort 
(C.G.), Hamburg (C.G. ), Stettin, Bremen, Bremcrhaveii, Enuleu, Hannover, 
Diisseldorir, Essen, Leipzig and Miiiiicli. • 


Books of Reference concerning Germany. 

(See also under Prussia, Bavaria, &c. ) 

1. Official PuBLicArtoNs. 

Annual Statement of the Trade of the United Kingdom with Foreign Countries and 
British Possc.ssions. London. 

Deutschcr Reichs- und Prcii.ssischcr Staats-Anzoiger. Berlin. 

Deutsches Meteorologisches Jahrbuch (Bcobachtungs-System dcr Deutschen Scewarte). 
Annua]. Hamburg. 

Beriifs-und Botriebszahlung vom 12 Juni, 1907- Berlin, 1009-1912. 

Monatliclic Nachweiso liber don auswartigen Handel Dcutschlands. Published by 
the Imperial Stati.st’cal Office. Berlin. (Since 1S92.) 

Reiclis-Arbcitsbiatt (Monthly). Herausgegeben vom Reichsamt fur Arbcitsvormittlung. 
Berlin. (Since 1903.) 

Statistik dor Deutschen Reichs-Post- und Tclegraphen-Verwaltung. Triennial. Berlin. 

Statistlk der ira Beti iehcbefindlichen Eisenbahnen Dcutschlands. Bearbeitet im Reichs- 
verkchrsministcrinm. Annual. Berlin. 

Statistik de.s Deutschen Reichs. Herausgegeben vom Statist, Reiehsamte. (Erste Reihe) 
Bd. I-LXIIl (1873-1883) ; Neue Edge, Bd. 1-149 (1884-1903); ohne den Ziisatz “N. F. 
Bd. 150 fg. 1903 fg. (darin jiihrlich : “ Bewegung der Bevblkerung " (since 1907); Aus- 
wiirtiger Handel (since 1872) ; “ Secschiffahrt,” “ Binnenschiflfahrt,” “ Die deutsche Flagge 
in den ausserdeutschen Hafcn ’’(since 1907) ; “ Kriminalstatistik,” “ Krankenversicherung’ 
“Streiks und Aussperrungen ’’), zeitweilig wiederkehrend : Volkszahlungen ; Berufs-und 
Gewerbezahlungcn. Berlin. 

Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich. Herausgegeben vdhi Statistischen 
Reiclisamte. Berlin (since 1880.) Statistisches Handbnch fUr das Deutsche Reich. 
Teil I-IL Berlin, 1907. (Mit Uebersichten fiir die Zeit 1870-1905.) Vierteljahrshefte zur 
Statistik dos Deutschen Reichs (since 1892Y 

Die Deutsche Volkswirtschaft am Schlusse dcs 19. Jahrhunderts. Auf Gnmd dcr ^ 
Ergebnissc der Berufs und Qewerbezahlung von 1895 und nach anderen Qiiellen bearbeitet 
im Statistischen Amt. 1900. 

Das Deutsche Reicli in gesundlieitlicher iind demograi>hischer Boziehung, Festschrift 
zuin 14. interna t. Kongress fiir Hygiene und Demographie. Berlin, 1907. Bearb. vom 
Gesundheitsamt und vom Statistischen Amt. Berlin, 1907. 

Wivtschaft und Statistik, Herausgegeben vom Statistischen Rcicb.samt. Monthly. 
Berlin, 1921. 

Unterlagen zur B^urteilung dcr wirtschaftlichon Lage Deutschlands, (Abgoschlossen 
Marz, 1921). Bearbeitet im Reichswirtschaftsministerium. 
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*2. Non Offioial Pttblioationb. 

Die Verfassiing dos Doutschen Reichs vom 11 August, 1019. (Reclam edition). 
Leipzig, 1020. * 

Andler (C.), Collection de documents sur Ic pangermanisme. 8 vols. Paris, 1915. 
Anschutz (Gerhard), Dio Verfassung des Deutschen Reichs. Berlin, 1921. 

Baedeker's Berlin and its Environs. 6th ed. Leipzig, 1912.— Northern Germany. 
16th ed. Leipzig, 1913,— Southern Germany. 12th ed. Leipzig, 1914. — The Rhine. 
17th ed. Leipzig, 1911. 

RarlcertJ. E.), Modem Germany. 6th ed. London, 1919.— The Foundations of Germany. 
2nd ed. London, 1918. 

Bannyn (Rudolph), Deutschlands Stellung im Welthandel und im Weltverkehr. Braun- 
schweig, 1914. 

Bey'nhardi (General F. von), Germany and the Next War. London, 1914. 

Bibliographie der deutschen Zeitscbrlften-Litteratur. Leipzig. (Since 1897.) 

Bigelow (poultney), History of the Gennan Struggle for Liberty. 4 vols. London, 
1906. 

Bismarck, the Man and the Statesman: Reflections, &c., by himself. [Eng. Trans.] 
2 vols. Tjondon, 1893. 

Bourdon (Georges), L’Enigrae Allemande. Une Enqu^te chez Ics Allemands. Ce 
qu'ils penseiit. Cequ’ils veulent. Ce qu'ils peuvent. Paris, 1913. English edition, 1914. 
Brandenburg (Erich), Die Reichsgriindung. 2 vols. Leipzig, 1916. 

Brandi (K.), Deutsche Geschichte. (To 1918.) 2nd ed. Berlin, 1919. 

Braun (G.), Deutschland 2 vols. Berlin, 1916. 

Brunei (U ), La Constitution Allemande du 11 Aout, 1019. Paris, 1921. 
jBw?ot/>( Prince Bernhard von), Imperial Germany. [Revised edition of English transla- 
tion.] London, 1916. • 

Bffiseh (M.), Bismarck : some Secret Pages of his History. 3 vols. London, 1898. 
CaLcer (Rich.), Wirtschaftstatistische Monatsberichto. Berlin. Monthly. 

Chisholm (Q. G.), Europe. Vols. I. and II. of Stanford’s Compendium of Geography and 
Travel. London, 1899 and 1900. 

Clapham (J. H ), The Economic Development of France and Germany, 1815-1914. 
Cambridge, 1921. 

CoiHcr (Price), Germany and the Germans. London, 1913. 

Compton (E. T. and E.) and Dickie (J. P.), Germany (Illustrated). London, 1912. 

Cramb (J. A.), Germany and England. London, 1914. 

Dawson (W. H.), The German Empire 1867-1914. 2 vols. London, 1919.— The German 
Workman. London, 1906.— The Evolution of Modern Germany. London. 1908.— The 
Growth of Modern (Germany. London, 1909.— Social Insurance in Germany, 1883-1911. 
London, 1912 —Municipal Life and Government in Germany. London, 1914.— The German 
Empire, 1867-1914. 2 vols. London, 1019. 

Fife (R. H.), The German Empire between Two Wars. London, 1916. 

Flandin (E.), L’AUemagne en 1914. Paris, 1915. 

Forschungen zur deutschen Landes-u. Volkskundelm Auftrage der Zentral-Komraission 
fiir wissenschaftliche Landesknnde von Deutschland. Stuttgart. In progress. 
Oenitzon(P.), La Revolution Allemande. Paris, 1919. 

Qotbaischer Ealender. Annual. Gotha. 

Ooidd (S. Baring), Germany. (‘ Story of the Nations Series.') London, 1921. 
Orandvilliers (J de), Bssai sur le liberalisme allemand. Paris, 1915. 

Oruher (Christ.), Wlrtschaftsgeographie mit eingehendcr BerOcksichtigung Doutscli- 
lands. 2 Aufl. von H. Reinlein. Leipzig und Berlin, 1908. 

Handbtichcr zur deutschen Landes-ii. Volkskunde. Stuttgart, 1892-1696. 

Handbuch der Wirtschaftskiinde Deutschlands. 4 vols. Leipzig, 1901-1904. 

Harms (B ), Deutschlands Anted an Welthandel und Weltechiffahrt. Stuttgart, 1916, 
7/arft4M^ (F.), Deutsche Geschichte von 1871-1914: Bonn, 1920. 

Headlam (J. W.), The Foundation of the German Empire, 1815-71. Cambridge, 1897. 
Heidcrich (FT), Das Deutsche Reich. Frankfort, 1909. 

Helfferich (Dr. K.), Germany's Economic Progress and National Wealth, 1888-1913. 
Berlin, 1915. 

Henderson (B. F.), A Short History of Germany. 2 vols. London, 1916. 

Hofmann (A. von), Das deutscho Land und die deutsche Geschichte. Stuttgart, 1920. 
— PolitiSche Geschichte der Deutschen. Vol. 1. Stuttgart, 1921. 

Holland (W. A.), Germany (‘Making of the Nations Series). London, 1914.— 
Germany to the Present Day ; a Short History. (2nd edition). London, 1913. 

Howard (B. K.), The German Empire. New York and London, 1906, 

Janssen (J.), Oe.schichte des doutschen Voikos seit dem Ausgang des Mittclalters. 
19 und 20 Edition, 3 vols. Freiburg, 1913-1917. 

Kutzen (I.), Das deutsche Land in seinen charakteristischen Ztigen und selnen Bozie- 
hungen zu Geschichte u. Leben der Menschen. 6. Aufl. umgearb. von V. Steinecke. 
Breslau, 1908. 
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Legge (J. G.), Rhyme and Revolution in Germany. A Study in German History, Life, 
Literature, and Character, 1813-1850. London, 1918. 

Lichtenherger (H.), Germany and its Evolution in Modern Time London, 1013. 

Lindemann (H.) and Siidekum (A.), Kommunales Jahrlvich. Jena. Annual (since 1908). 

Lorimir (Norma), By the Waters of Germany. London, 1914. 

LoMt (Charles), Life of Prince Bismarck. 2 vole. London, 1888.— The German Emperor, 
William II. [In “ Public Men of To-Day" Series]. London, 1898. 

Lukas (J.), Die organisatorischen Grundgedanken der neuen Reichsyerfassung, 
Tubingen, 1920. 

Macmillan (K. D.), Protestantism in Germany. Princeton and London, 1918. 

Mar<jfc«(B.), Germany and England: their Relations in the great Crises of European 
History, 1500-1900. Eng. Trans. London, 1900. 

Marshall (H. E.), A History of Germany. London, 1913. 

McLaren (A. D.), An Australian in Germany. London, 1911. 

Meyer's Oits- und Verkehrs-Lexikon des Deutschen Relchs. 5th ed. Leipzig and 
Vienna, 1912-13. 

Middleton (T. H ), The Recent Development of German Agriculture. [Cd. 8305.] 
London, 1916. 

Moltke (Graf von), The Franco-German War, 1870-71. [Translation by A. Forbes.] 
London, 1893. 

Miiller-Holm (E.), Der englische Gedanke in Deutschland. Munich, 1915. 

Ollivier (itmlle), The Franco- Prussian War, and its Hidden Causes. [English transla- 
tion.] London, 1913. 

Partsch (J.), Central Europe. London, 1903. 

Peake (A. S.) and others, Germany in the Nineteenth Century Manchester, 1915. 

Ratzel (Friedr.), Deutschland. 3rd edition by R. Buschick. Berlin, 1911. 

Reventlow (Graf Ernst zu), Deutschlands auswartige Politik, 1888-1913. Berlin, 1914. 

Richard (E.), History of German Civilization. New •York, 1912. 

liivUre, (Jacques), L’Alleinand. Paris, 1919. • 

Robertson (C. Grant), Bismarck, the Man and the Statesman. London, 1917. 

Rost (Hans), Die wirtschaftliche und kulturelle Lage der Deutschen Katholiken, 
Cologne, 1911. 

Runkel (F.), Die Deutsche Uovolution. Leipzig, 1919. 

Snlomon{¥.)^ Die neuen Parteiprogramme mit den letzton der alien Parteien ausammen- 
gestcllt. Leipzig, 1919. (In Die neiie Zeit : Scliriften z^r- Neugestaltung Deutschlands.) 

Uchdfer (Dietrich), Deutsche Qcschichte. 6th edition. 2 vols. Jena, 1916. 

Scheiding (E.), Das erste Jahr der deutschen Revolution. Leipzig, 1920. 

Schwarte (Max), Der Weltkrieg in seiner Einwirkung auf das deutsche Volk. Leipzig, 
1918. 

5?«i<A(T. F. A.), Twelve Years in Germany (1902-14). London, 1915.— The Soul of 
Germany. London, 1915. 

Sombart (W.), Die deutsche Volkswirtschaft im neunzehnten Jahrhundert. 4th cd. 
Berlin, 1919. 

Staats-, Hof- und Kommunal-Handbuch des Reichs und der Einzelstaaten. Annual. 
Munich. 

Strobel (H.), Die deutsche Revolution. Ihr Ungliick und Hire Rettung. (Story of the 
Revolution.) Berlin, 1920. 

Sybel (H. von), Die Begriindung des deutschen Reichs. 7 vols. Munich and Leipzig, 
1889-94. [Eng. Trans, by E. White. New York, 1898 ] 

Treitichke (H. von), Deutsche Gesobichte im 19ten Jahrhundert. 6 vols. Leipzig, 
1879-94. (English Translation. London, 1916-19.) 

Vie (W.), Das Deutsche Reich. Leipzig, 1915, 

Usher (R. G.), Pan-Germanism. London, 1914. 

Veblen (T. B.), Imperial Germany and the Industrial Revolution. London, 1916. 

Ward (A. W.), Germany, 1816-1890. 3 vols. Cambridge, 1916-18. 

Waugh (W. T.), Germany. London, 1916. 
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STATES OP GERMANY: — ANHALT — BADEN 


STATES OF GEBMANY. 


Statistics of area, population, births, deaths, marriages, emigration, 
primary schools, universities, and railways are given collectively for all the 
German States under the head of Germany, 


ANHALT. 

(Freistaa^t Anhalt.) 

The Constitution of the Free State of Anhalt bears date July 18, 1919. 
The Diet is elected by the people for 3 years, and the Government is in the 
hands of a State Council composed of 5 members, whose chairman bears the 
title of President. 

Area, 888 square miles. Population, 1919, 331,258. The capital, 
Dessau, 57,658 inhabitants in 1919 ; Bernburg, 33,721 ; Cbthen, 23,416 ; 
Zorbst, 19,210 ; Kosslau, 11,354. Population mostly Protestant (1910), 
12,755 Catliolics, 1,383 Jews. 

Estimated income and expenditure, 1920-21, 62,285,300 marks. Public 
debt, Juno 30, 1919, 68,765,266 marks ; State property, June, 1919, 
64,910,689 marks. 


BADEN. 

(Republik Baden.) 

Until 1771, Baden was a Margraviate divided into two or more lines ; 
it was then united, and subsequently received various additions, and its 
ruler took the title of Elector in 1803, and of Grand-duko in 1806. On 
November 22, 1918, the Grand-duke abdicated, and the Provisional Govern- 
ment proclaimed Baden a Republic. 

Constitution,— The Constitution of the Republic of Baden Tvas deter- 
mined by the National Assembly which met on January 15, 1919, and which 
was elected on the basis of equal, secret, direct, universal suffrage (with 
proportional representation) of all males and females, over 20 years of age. 
According to this Constitution of March 21, 1919, the Free State of Baden 
is a Republic and a component state of Germany. All privileges of birth, 
religion, and caste are abolished. Women enjoy the same rights as men 
and are eligible for all public offices. There is no Slate or established church, 
but religion is taught in all schools. The right of combining is granted to 
all citizens, including civil servants. The Initiative and Referendum have 
been adopted, as also proportioual representation. The suffrage is granted to 
all adults, mhle and female, who are over 20 years of age. There is only 
one Chamber (Landtag), the members of which are elected for 4 years. 
Qualified electors over 25 years of age are eligible as members of the Chamber. 
No fixed number of scats has been provided for, but generally one member 
is allocated for each 10,000 voters. The present Landtag, elected on October 
31, 1921, will continue until October 31, 1925. Its membership numbers 
86, distributed as follows : — Centre, 34 ; Majority Socialists, 20 ; German 
Democratic Party, 7 ; Conservatives, 7 ; otlicr parties, 18. 

The Cabinet consists of 5 Ministers and 4 State Councillors (Ministers 
without portfolio), elected by the legislature. The Landtag also nominates 
the President of the Cabinet, who is styled officially ‘ State President.’ 
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The new Government (1922) is made up as follows : — 

State President and Minister of Education. — H. Hummel (Democrat). 
Minister of Justice. — G. Trunk (Centre). • 

Minister of Social Affairs and Public Works. — A. Engler (Socialist). 
Minister of the Interior. — A. Remmelc (Socialist), 

Minister of Finance, — H. Kohler (Centre). 

For general administrative purposes there are 53 ‘ Amtsbezirke/ superin- 
tended by four general commissioners (Landes- Kommissare). For local 
government there are 11 circles (Kreise), and 1,590 communes (Gemeinden), 
120 communal cities, and 1,472 parishes. 

Area and Population 


District 

Area : 

Population 

Pop. per 

Square miles 

1919 1 

1910 

square mile 1919 

Konstanz 

1,610 

337,962 i 

325,924 

209-9 

Freiburg 

1,830 

557,871 

564,580 

304-9 

Karlsruhe . 

993 

631,681 . 
680,989 

610,784 

636-1 

Mannheim . 

1,386 

641,545 

498 -5 • 

Total 

5,819 

2,208,503 

2,142,833 

379-5 


Population in 1919, 1,051,405 males and 1,1.57,098 females. 

Including a part of the Lake of Constance, area is 5,889 square miles. 
Principal towns, 191 9 : — 


Mannheim 

Karlsruhe 

Freiburg 

Pforzheim 

Heidelberg 


229,576 

Konstanz 

30,119 

135,952 

Baden 

25,444 

87,946 

Offenbiirg . 

16,246 

73,839 

Bruchsal 

15,323 

69,806 

Rastatt 

12,222 


Lahr 13,650 
Ldrrach 14,623 
Weinheim 14,537 
Durlach 17,529 
Villingen 12,438 


For movement of population, see under Germany. 


Religion and Instruction- —in 1910 there were 1,271,015 Catholics, 
826,364 Protestants, 13,229 other Christian sects, 25,896 Jews, and 6,329 
others. 

All religious denominations enjoy equality and self-government, appoint- 
ing their own clergy. The Protestant Church is governed by a synod, and 
its affairs are administered by a board (Oberkirchenrat). The Roman 
Catholic Church has an Archbishop (at Freiburg), whose *4 suffragans 
are outside Baden. The Catholic Foundations Council (Oberstiftungsrat) 
manages the property of the Catholic Church. The Jews, whose ecclesiastical 
affairs are managed by the ‘ Oberrat der Israeli ten,’ have 15 rabbinates. 

Instruction is general, free, and compulsory. Schools are under the 
authority of the State. Religious instruction, however, is provided bv each 
denomination, but there is no compulsion to give or to receive religious 
instruction. Baden has 2 universities (Heidelberg and Freiburg), 1 
technical high school (Karlsruhe), 1 Academy of Arts (Karlsruhe), 1 com- 
mercial high school (Mannheim), 17 gymnasia, 52 Real schools, 12 high 
schools for girls, 13 training colleges for teachers, and a number of tech- 
nical and special schools. 

3 Q 
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Finance.— The following table shows revenue and expenditure for six 
years. The first three entries are actual returns, the last three are 
estimates (20 marks = £1) : — 



1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

£ 

5, .502, 3.31 
5,855,719 

£ 

4,010,451 
' 7,174,667 

£ 

0,383,893 

8,193,804 

£ 

5,229,518 

5,472,995 

£ 

0,030,331 

0,743,224 

£ 

13,937,308 

13,839,898 


Direct taxes are ou property and income ; indirect taxes chiefly on wine, 
beer, and meat, registry, duties on succession, on change of possession. 

There was only a railwa}" debt of 30,045,450/. in 1919. 


Production and Industry. — Of the total area, 3,547,257 acres (94 
per cent.) is cultivable land. Of this total 1,461,385 acres (41 '2 per cent.) 
are forests, 2,070,490 acres (58 ‘4 per cent. ) under cultivation, and 220,440 
acres (5 ’9 per cent.) uncultivated land. Wheat, barley, rye and potatoes 
arc grown. Vines in 1920, 33,482 acres, yield 8,275,000 gallons of wine, 
valued at 356,537,120 marks ; beetroot, turnips, hemp, and chicory are also 
grown. Tobacco area in 1920, 12,695 acres. Mineral produce almost solely 
salt and building-stone. 

Principal manufactures ; Tiles, cigars, jewellery, machinery, clocks, 
musical instruments, chemicals, silk ribbon.s, cotton tissues, felt and straw 
hats, paper and cardboard, leather, wood-work, and brushes. 


Befereuces concerning Baden. 

■Reitiacge zwr Statistik. Statiatische Mitteilungen. Statistisches Jalirbiich. Hof- 
uiid Staatabandbuch. Laiidwirtschaftliches Wocheiiblatt. Jahrcsberichte der Handels* 
kammern. 

Das Qrossberzogthuin Baden in geograi>hlscher, dsc. Hinsicht dargestellt. 2 plB. 8. 
Karlsruhe. 1885 

Baedeker's The Ilhinc. Leipzig, 1912. 

iV<ftt»tann (L.), Der Schwarzwald. In ‘ Land und Leuto ’ Series. Vol. XHI. Bielefeld 
und Leipzig, 1992. 

Meyer’s Schwarzwald, 11th ed., Lei]i7.ig, 1912. 

Pfaf(K.), IIeidell)crg und Uingeburg. Heidelberg, 1010. 

Rebrnann (M.), Das Gio.s.sherzogturn Baden in allgcineiner, v/lrtscliaftlichei' und Staat 
licher Hinsicht. Karl.sruhe, 1912. 


BAVARIA. 

(Freistaat Bayern.) 

Bavaria w'as for over a century a kingdom, ruled by descendants of the 
ancient Counts of Wittelsbach, who flourished in the twelfth century. 
Duke JMaximilian I. of Bavaria was elevated to the rank of Elector of the 
Holy Roman Empire in the Thirty Years’ War ; and Elector Maximilian 
Joseph was raised to the rank of king by Napoleon I. iu 1805. Ou 
November 22, 1918, the dynasty was deposed, and Bavaria was declared a 
Republic. 

Constitution and Government. — On the outbreak of the Revolution 
the Government was taken over by a cabinet under the leadership of 
Kurt Eisner, an Independent Socialist. Eisner was assassinated in February, 
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1919, and a struggle ensued between the extremists of the Left, who 
proclaimed themselves Bolshevists, and tlieir more moderate opponents, with 
varying success on either side. By May, 1912, the moderate party had 
returned to power. 

The con-stitution of August 14, 1919, establishes the Free State of Bavaria. 
The supreme power lies with the people. The Diet consists of one 
Chamber, elected for 4 years on the basis of 1 member for every 40,000 in- 
habitants ; at present there are 158 members. The present Chamber will 
continue until June, 1925. The suffrage is universal, equal, direct, secret 
and proportional. All citizens over 20 years of age have the vote. 
The supreme executive power is exercised by the Ministry as a whole. 
All privileges of birth and caste are abolished. The Church is separated 
from the State. All religious associations have equal rights, and are free 
in their activities. 

State of parties in tlic Bavarian National Constituent Assembly (elected 
June, 1920) : — Bavarian People's Party, 65 ; Majority Socialists, 25 ; 
German Democrats, 12 ; Peasants’ Union, 12 ; National Liberals, 19 ; and 
Independent Socialists, 20 ; Communists, 2 ; members for Coburg, 3. 

The Cabinet, constituted on Seiitem])er 22, 1921, is as follows : — 

Premier and Minister of Foreign Affairs, — Gmi von Lcrchcnfdd, 

Minister of Education. — Dr. Matt. • 

Minister of Commerce and Industry. — Herr Ilamm. 

Minister of Social Welfare. — Herr Oswald. 

Minister of Agriculture. — Tlorr Wutzclhofcr. 

Minister of the Interior. — L)r. Schireycr. 

Minister of Finance. — Dr. Kra umcck. 

Minister of Justice. — Graf von Lcrchcnfeld. 


Area and Population 



Area, Eng. 
sq. miles 

Population 

Pop. per 

Regiorungsbezlrke 

1910 

1919 

sq. mile 
1919 

Upper Bavaria (Oberbayern) 

6,686 

1,511,952 

1,582,669 

237 0 

Lower Bavaria (Nicderbayern) 

4,298 

724,331 

739.967 

172-3 

Palatinate (Rlieinpfalz) 

2,372 

937,085 

057,321 

403-1 

Upper Palatinate (Oberpfalz) 

3,862 

599,461 

611,723 

158-5 

Upper Franconia (Oberfranken) . 

2,798 

661,862 

656,489 

234 9 

Middle Franconia (Mittelfrankcn) 

3,036 

931,691 

948,175 

3127 

Lower Franconia (Uiiterfranken) . 

3,360 

710,943 

733,971 

219-3 

Suabia (Schwabeii) 

3,934 

809,966 

88^,709 

212-8 

Coburg 

216 

74,818 

74,3J6 

344-1 

Total .... 

30,562 

6,962,109 

7.140,340 

233-8 


On November 30, 1919, the inhabitants of lie Free State of Coburg decided 
by an overwliolming majority to join the Free State of Bavaria, and on March 
11, 1920, the Bavarian Diet unanimousl}’ adopted a bill for the Union of the 
two Republics. 

To the area has to be added 257 square miles for water. 

Of the total population at the end of 1919, 3,394,274 were males and 
3,746,066 females. 

3 2 
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The increase of the population since 1900 has been as follows : — 


Year 

i Populaticn 

Population per sq. mile 

Annual Inci'ease 
per cent. 

1900 

i 6,176,057 

210-9 

1-22 

1905 

6,524,372 

222*3 

1-12 

1910 

1 6,887,291 

226-9 

1*12 

1919 

1 7,140,340 

242*1 i 

— 


Urban and rural population at the censuses of 1910 and 1919 : 


Census 

I 

I 


1910 { 
1910 I 



i ! 

Towns, Ac., with 2,000 

Communes, Ac., with less 

No, of 

No. of 

inhabitants and over 

than 2,000 inhabitants 

Towns 

Rural 

i ’ ' 

-- 




- 

- 


Communes 

No. 

Population 

Per cent, 
of pop. 

No. 

Population 

Per cent, 
of pop. 

255 

1 7,729 

’ 334 

3,079,022 

1 44 '7 

7,650 

3,808,269 

55-3 

202 

7,702 

1 354 

3,253,878 | 

46 0 

7,614 

3,812,146 

54 0 


In 1919 the urban population was thus distributed : — 


- 

No. 

1 Population 1919 


No. 

Population 1919 

Large towns' . 

3 

1,137,441 

; Small towns . 

69 

549,963 

Medium ,, . ' 

21 

1 810,340 

i Country ,, . 

261 

755,634 


1 See under Qermany for official signification of these terms. 


Pl’incipal towns, 1919 : — 


Towns 

1919 

Towns 

1919 

Munich (Miinchen) 

630,711 

Pirmasens . 

39,611 

Nuremberg (Niimbcrg) 

352,675 

Bayreuth . 

33,128 

Augsburg . 

154,555 

Aschaffenburg 

32,199 

Ludwigshafen a. Rli. . 

90,721 

Scliweinliirt 

31,665 

Wurzburg . 

86,571 

Ingolstadt . 

26,013 

Fiirth . , . . i 

68,162 

Amberg 

26,009 

Kaiserslautern 

55,707 

Landshut . 

25,332 

Ratisbon (Regensburg). 

52,510 

Erlangen . 

23,521 

Bamberg . 

49,179 

Coburg . , . 

23,413 

Hof .... 

39,690 

Speyer 

23,326 


Religion. — Religious division of the population, December 1, 1910 ; — 
Roman Catholics, 4,862,233 ; Protestants, 1,912,262 ; Jews, 55,065. 

Besides the above there are included in other Christian sects 0,816 Old Catholics, 
3,017 Mennonites, 164 Anglican, 1,611 Greek Catholics and Russian Orthodox, 1,189 Irvingites, 
25 Anabaptists, 1,833 Methodists, 5,841 Free Christians, 1,649 other Christians, 1,368 of 
religion not Christian, 4,240 of religion not stated, or without religion, 905 of religion not 
ascertainable. 

There are 2 Roman Catholic archbishoprics, those of Munich and Bamberg each with 
3 suffragan bishoprics; 218 deaneries; and 3,703 parishes. The Protestant Church is 
under a Superior Church Council ((?6ovt?rc/it’n/a0~and three General Deaneries ((^cncraZ- 
Dccanate), 81 deaneries, and 1,164 parishes. Of the three universities of the Republic, two, 
at Munich and Wiirzburg, are Roman Catholic, and one, at Erlangen, Protestant. 
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Instruction. — (For Universities, see under Germany.) Education 
compulsory from six to sixteen. In 1919-20 there were 6,483 public ele- 
mentary sqJiooLs, with 22,104 teachers (14,947 male, 7,157 female), and 
1,091,345 pupils. There were 2 a;jricultural schools, with 823 pupils. 

Justice, Crime, and Pauperism. — Bavaria is the only German State 
which before the revolution had an Oberstcs Landesgericht, or a]>peal-court 
intervening between the Oborlandesgorichte and the Reichsgericht ; it has 
a bench of 22 judges. Under it are 5 Oberlandesgerichte, 28 Landgcrichte 
and 266 Amtsgerichte. Tho number of judges was (1917) 1,385. In 
1917, 66,263 criminals wore convicted. 

Finance. — The ordinary budget for the year 1922 provides for a 
revenue of 2,396,345,030 marks, and an expenditure of 2,745,473,029 
marks, leaving a deficit of 349,127,999 marks. The extraordinary budget 
balanced at 243,550,000 maiks. 

Debt, March 31, 1922, 2,736,207,473 marks, of which 2,403,517,088 
marks is the share of the Reich, and 332,690,385 marks the share of 
Bavaria. 

9 

Production and Industry. — Of the total area, nearly one-half is mider 
cultivation, one-sixth under grass, and one-third umlcr forests. 

The areas under the chief crops, and the yield in 1920, were as follows : — 

AVheat, 704,982 acres (yield 383,118 metric tons) ; rye, 1,185,950 acres 
(548,276 tons) ; oats, 1,113,325 acres (574,078 tons) ; potatoes, 806,450 acres 
(3,173,858 tons). Vines, 50,042 acres, yicldiif^ 18,252,662 gallons ; 25,082 
acres under bops yielded 4,902 metric tons. 

The census of live-stock on December 1, 1920, showed 365,026 horses, 
3,667,244 cattle, 741,483 sheep, 1,740,703 pigs, and 431,691 goats. 

Ill 1920 the output of coal was 2,529,78i metric tons ; in 1019, iron ore, 
376,486 tons; pig iron, 159,690 tons; cast iron wares, 142,760 tons ; suN 
phnric acid, 30,492 tons. 

The quantity of beer brewed in 1919-20 was 163,235,116 gallons. In 
1919-20, the distilleries produced 2,609,598 gallons of alcohol. 

In 1917 there were 384 savings banks, with 1,677,632 depositors having 
to their credit 988,188,737 marks. 


References, 

Hof- und StaatS'Handbuch fiir Bayern. Munich. 

StatistischCvS Jahrbuch fiir Bayern, Munich. 

Baedeker's Southern Germany. 10th ed. Leipzig, 1907. 

(M.), Entwicklungsgeschichte Bayems. Berlin, 1016. • 

Roestler (C.), Handbuch zur Qebiets- und Ortskunde des Kdnigreichs Bayern. 4 . 
Munich, 1895. 

Lueheck(J.), Die wirtschaftliche Eiitwicklung Bayerns und die Verwaltung von Handel, 
Indnetrie nndGewerbe. Munich, 1910. 

Pilofy (R.) (Editor), Die Verfassungskundft des Kdnigreichs Bayern. 8. Munich, 1895. 
Pohl (C.), Handbuch des Staats- und Verwaltungsreclit f. d. Kdnigreich Bayern. 
Munich, 1900. 

Geschichte Bayerns. 4 vols. Leipzig, 1898. 
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BREMEN. 

(FrbJie Hansestadt Bremen.) 

Bremen is a Free State, with a Constitution aJo])ted on May 15, 1920. The 
highest power in the State is exorcised by the House of Burgesses (Burger- 
scliaft), consisting of 120 members, elected on a democratic basis by all 
citizens of the State. Tlie Biirgerschaft elects the Senate of 14 members 
as the Executive body. Two Burgermeister chosen from the members of the 
Senate preside over the dcli])erations of that body. 

The results of the elections for the House of Burgesses held on Feltruavy 
20, 1921, were : — Majority Socialists, 28 ; Independent Socialists, 23 ; Com- 
munists, 6 ; Democrats, 24 ; German People’s Party, 31 ; (Jerman National 
People’s Party, 8. 

Area, 99 square miles; population census (1919), 311,260; (July 1, 
1921) Bremen, 279,518 ; Bremerhaven, 22,333. 

On Dec. 1, 1910, Bremen contained 257,930 Protestants (87*2 per cent.), 
21,074 Roman Catholics (7'1 percent.), 1,217 other Christians, 1,251 Jews, 
others 14,243. In Bremen (town) marriages in 1920, 3,915 ; births, 6,177 ; 
deaths, 3,730 ; excess of deaths, 2,447. 

Bremen contains two Amfsgerichte and a Landgericht, whence appeals lie 
to the ‘ Hamseatische Oberlandesgericht ’ at Hamburg. 

In 1919 the revenue was 93,129,003 marks, and expenditure 114,071,188 
marks. Public debt on Ajuil 1, 1918, 292,345,000 marks. 

Next to Hamburg, Bremen was the largest port for the international trade 
of Germany. Eighty per cent, of the commerce was, in 1914, under the 
German, and about 8 per cent, under the British Hag. 

Railways, 31 miles, owned and worked by the State. 


References. 

Die Volkszillilung vom 1 Dezeinbcr, 1910, im Creniisclien Staate, herausgegeben voin 
Rreinischen StatistiscUen Amt. — Untersuchung der Wohnuiigen der minder bernittelten 
Klassen in Bremen. 1905.— Berufs- imd »Betriebszuhlung vom 1*2 Juni, 1907, im Bremi* 
schen Staate, 1909. — Monatsberiebte iind Mitteilungcn dc.s Bremischeu Statistischen 
Amt.s (from 1902). -• 

Bippen(W. von), Geschiebte der Stadt Bremen. Bremen, 1892, Ac. 

Bollmann (J.), Jb-onnsches Staats-und Vcrwaltungsrccht. Bremen, 1904. 

liohmert (W.), Die llambnrg-Ainerika Linie nnd der NorddeulHche Lloyd. Berlin, 1009. 

Buchenau, Die Freie Stadt Bremen nnd ihr Gebiet. Bremen, 1900. 

Bremen und seine Bauten. Bremen, 1900. 

Funk, Gcschiehto und Stutistik des Biemischen Armenweseiis. Bremen, 1913. 

Gehrice (P.), Brernens Warenhandel und seine Stellung in der Weltwirtscbaft. Jena, 
1910. 

Jahrbnch fiir Bremisebe Statistik. 1. Bd. Ilandelsstatistik (seit 1850). 2. Band : 
Allgoincine Statistik (seit 1865). 

King (Wilson), Three Free Cities : Being the Chronicles of Hamburg, Bremen and 
Liibeck. London, 1914. 

Neubaur (P.), Der Norddeutsebe Lloyd. .50 Jahre der Eutwickelung 1857-1907. 2 Bde. 
Leipzig, 1907. 

Rauem (J.), Geschiebte des Bremischen Binnenhandels im lOtcn Jahrhundert. 
Bremen, 1913. 

Tjadm, Bremen In hygienischer Beziehung. Bremen, 1907. 

Schcllers Fllhier durch Bremen. Bremen 1910. 
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BEUNSWICK. 

(Freistaat Braunschweig.) 

On November 8, 1918, the reigning Duke of Brunswick was deposed, and 
the duchy proclaimed a Republic. The Constitution bears date December 
‘23, 19‘21. The Diet consists of 60 members. Present Diet elected on May 
17, 1920. The Cabinet contains 4 members. 

Area, 1,424 square miles ; population (1919), 480,599 (226,400 males and 
254,199 females). There were only 25,888 Catliolics in 1910. 

The capital,. Brunswick (Braunschweig), had 139,539 inhabitants in 1919. 

For the Ijiiancial period ending April 1, 1921, the budget of the State was 
fixed at 65,049,000 marks revenue and 88,049,100 marks expenditure. The 
public debt of Brunswick, on August 31, 1921, was 35,000,000 marks. The 
property of the State consists chiefiy of domains and forests. 

Eeferences. 

Beitriige zur Statistik dcs llorzogthum Braunschweig, Hefte I. — XXVII . 

Handelskamrnerbericlitc. 

Knolluiul Bode Das Herzogiliuin Braunschweig, 1897.* 

Ithamm (A.), Die Verfassuugsgesetze des Herzogtuujs Braunschweig. Braunschweig, 
i9o:j. 


HAMBUEG. 

(Freie und IIansestadt Hamburg.) 

Constitution. — The State and Free City of Hamburg is a republic. 
The Constitution bears date January 7, 1921. According to this, supreme 
power rests with the Bilrgerschaft, or House of Burgesses of 160 members, 
elected on a democratic basis. The Executive is in the hands of the Senate, 
composed of 16 members elected by the House of Burgesses. 

Area and Population. — Area, 160 English square miles ; population 
on December 1, 1920, 1,091,074 ; December 1, 1910, 1,014,664. The State 
consists of two divisions, the population of each of which was as follows on 
December 1, 1920 : — City of Hamburg, 1,025,602 ; Landgebiet (4 Land- 
lierrenschaften), 65,572. 

Marriages, 1920, 16,168 ; births, 22,323(757 or3’39per cent, still-births, 
2,606 or 11*67 per cent, illegitimate) ; deaths, 14,681. 

Eeligion, Instruction, and Justice.—On December i, 1910, 930,071 
Protestants (91*66 per cent.), 51,036 Roman Catholics (5*03 psr cent.), 3,942 
other Christians (0*39 per cent.), 19,472 Jews (1*92 percent.), and 10,143 
‘all other’ (1*00 per cent.). 

In the year ending March, 1921, Hamburg (State) had 235 public elementary 
schools with 3,874 teachers (2,092 male, 1,782 female), ana 121,167 pupils ; 
cost for the year, 90,000,000 marks; 28 higher State schools with 16,416 
pupils and 71 private schools with 18,086 pupils. The University at Hamburg 
had 3,430 matriculated students (421 worn en). 

The State contains three Amtsgerichtc, a Landgericht, and the ‘ Han- 
seatische Obcrlandesgericht, ’ or court of appeal for the Hanse Towns and the 
Republic of Liibeck (Oldenburg). In 1920, 16,296 persons, in the State of 
Hamburg, were convicted of crime. 
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Fmance. — For 1921 the biwlget estimated revenue at 1,002,804,684 
marks, and ex])enditui‘e at 1,214,519,754 marks. Expenditure for the 
debt, 156,675,000 marks iif 1921. 

Public debt, January 1, 1920, 2,159,857,684 marks, incurred chiefly 
for public woi’ks. 

Commerce and Shipping.— Hamburg is the principal seaport in 

Germany. Leading Steamship Companies : — Hamburg - America line ; 
Hamburg-South America line ; German Kosm os line ; German- Australia line ; 
German East Africa line ; Woerniann line ; German Levant line. Movement 
of shipping for 5 years : — 



1 Entered 

1 

1 

Cleared 


i No. of Ships 

! 

Tonnage 

No. of Ships 

Tonnage 

191.3 

i 15,073 

14,18.5,490 

16,627 

14,440,026 

1918 

i 1,471 

096,076 1 

1,602 

829,757 

1919 

i 2,234 ! 

1,543,714 j 

2,706 

1,450,414 

1920 

j 4,808 i 

4,485,833 j 

5,096 

4,353,257 

1921 

1 ~ - 

9,421,000 

— 

9,443,000 


Railways, 44*8 miles. 


Books of Reference concerning Hamburg. 

Stalistiscbos Ilandbucb fiir liainlmrgiscben Staat. Siatistik des haniburgiscben 
Staates. Statistische Mitteiluiigeii iiber deii harnburgischen Staat. (All published by the 
Statistischen Landesarat. 

Hambiirgs Handel und ScliifTalirt, herausgegeben vom Handelsstatistischen Amt, 

Hamburgiscbes Staatslmiidbuch. 

Baedeker' B Northern Germany. l6Ui od. Leipzig, 1913. 

(Walter), The Port of Hamburg: A guide tbrough the port explaining import- 
ance and e(pupmcnt, and giving a )>lan of the harbours, a ehart of ibe Itiver Elbe and 
11 illustrations. London, 1921. 

Hamburg in seiner poliii.schen, wirlschaftlicbcn und kulturellen Bedeutung. Tinmburg, 
1921. 

King (Wilson), Three Free Cities : Being the Chronicles of Jlamburg, Bremen, and 
Luheck. London, 1914. 

Liltgent und Petersen, NieJerelbi.scho Heiiiiatskunde. Breslau, 1021. 

itftfZZc(W. von). Das hamburgische Staatarecht. Hamburg, 1891. 

Mittdstein (M.), Die Verfa.ssiing der Freien und Ilans* stadt Hamburg, Hamburg, 1921. 

Nllldeke (A.), Hamburgisclies Landesprivatreebt. Ilalle a. S., 1907, 

Wolilwill (A.), Neuerc Geschichte der Freien und Hanse.=5<adt Hamburg, Gotha, 1914. 

Zimmern (Helen), The Hansa Towns. In * Story of the Nations ' Series. London, 1889. 


HESSE. 

(Yolkstaat Hbssen.) 

Hesse was proclaimed a Republic early in November, 1918. 
Constitution- — The Constitution of the new Republic w.as adopted 
on December 20, 1919. The Landtag of 70 members is elected for 3 years. 
The new Diet, elected January 26, 1919, is composed as follows : — Majority 
Socialists, 31 ; Independents, 1 ; Democrats, 13 ; German People’s Party, 
7 ; Centre (Catholics), 13 ; Hessian People’s Party, 5. 
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The Cabinet, nominated on December 20, 1921, is as follows: — 

Premier and Minister of Foreign Affairs. — Herr UlrUh (Socialist). 
Minister of Finance. — Herr Henrich (Democnft). 

Minister of the Interior. — Herr Ulrich. 

Minister if Justice. — Herr von Brentano (Centre). 

For administrative purposes, the Republic is divided into three provinces, 
eighteen circles (Kreise), and 983 commune.s (Gemeiuden). 


Area and Population. 




Population 


Pop. 

Provinces 

Sq. Miles 



— 

per sq. 

niile, 



1905 

1910 

1919 

1919 

Stark en burg 

1,169 

542,996 

590,380 

598,358 

511*8 

Upper Hesse (Oberhessen) . . i 

1,209 

296,755 

309,2.33 

322,270 

253-9 

Rhenish Hesse (Rheinhessen) . 

520 

369,424 

382,438 

! 

' 370,621 

i 

699*2 

ToUl 

2,908 

1,209,K5 

1 

1,282,051 1 

l,29i;240 

435*0 

• 


Tliere were 616,882 males and 674,367 females in 1919. Increase from 
1910 to 1919 was at the rate of 0'08 ])er cent, ihm* annum. 

The largest towns are Mayenco or Mainz (including suburbs), with 107,930 ; 
Darmstadt, the capital, 82,368 ; Oifenbach^ 75,380 ; Worms, 44,290 ; 
Giessen, 33,409 inhabitants, 1919. 

Religion and Instruction. — At the census of 1910 there were 848,004 
Protestants, 397,649 Catholics, 6,707 of other Chri.stian sects, 24,063 Jews, 
and 5,728 unclassihed, or of no religion. The Protestant Church is governed 
by a synod, and itsafhxirs are administered by a consistory (Oberkonsistorium). 
The Roman Catholic Churcli has a Bishop (at Mainz). 

Instruction is compulsory. The elementary schools are maintained by tlie 
communes, but with contributions by the State. There are (1921) 977 public 
elementary scliools with 4,331 teachers, and 198,236 pupils. Con- 
tinuation schools (Fortbildungsschulen) ; winter, 1920-21, 27,030 pupils. 
Hesse has 10 gymnasia, 3 progymnasia, 3 realgynmasia, 9 Oberrealschulen, 
18 realschulen, 1 Agricultural College (Landwirtschaftschule), and 20 in- 
complete realschulen (hohere Biirgerschulen), with 842 teachers, and 
15,405 pupils; 7 higher girls’ schools with 3,801 pupils; and 45 private 
schools with 4,880 pupils. The University at Giessen had 2,112 matriculated 
students (131 women), and a Technical High School at Daj’mstadt, with 
2,678 students. There are many industrial, technical, agidcultural and other 
special institutes. 

FinanCB* — The ordinary revenue and expenditure wore estimated for 
the year 1921 to balance at 531,752,608 marks. 

Public debt 498,812,808 marks, 1919, nearly all railway debt. 

Froductiou and Industry. — Of the area, 63*4 per cent, is under 
cultivation ; 31*6 per cent, forests ; 6T per cent, uncultivated (houses, roads, 
water, Ac.). Arable land occupies 923,403 acres; meadows and pastures, 
262,602; vineyards, 36,087 ; and forests, 604,904 acres; of the latter, 
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191,090 belong to the State, 235,918 to the communes and other bodies, 
and 193,825 to private persons. 

Areas and yield of chief crops, 1920:— Rye, 152,320 acres (yield 97,287 
tons); summer barley, 93,478 acres (61,952 tons); potatoes, 138,148 
acres (719,492 tons); 34,010 acres under vines, yielding 10,399,136 gallons 
of wine to the value of 353,260,663 marks in 1920. 

Domestic animals, December 1, 1920 : — Horses, 56,418 ; cattle, 279,271 ; 
sheep, 87,215 ; swine, 284,719 ; goats, 153,005. 

The quantity of coal raised iu 1919 was 402,773 tons, to the value of 
4,671,386 marks ; and iron, 823,818 tons, valued at 7,151,330 marks. 
The principal manufactures are leather, cloth, paper, chemicals, furniture, 
wagons, railway cars and carriages, machinery, musical instruments, 
tobacco and cigars, sparkling-wine. 

Books of Reference concerning Hesse. 

llof- und-Staats-ITandbuch des Grossh. Hessen. D.irmstadt. Bcitriige ziir Statislik 
des Volksstaatos Hessen. (55 Bdc. Darmstadt, 1SG2 1920. Mitteiluiigen der Hess. 
Zentralstelle fiir die Lande.sstatistik, 1^12-1920. Statistisches Ilandbuch flir das Grossb. 
Hessen. 2nd ed. Darmstadt, 1909. 

llesaUr (C.), Geschichte vou Hessen. Cassel, 1891.— Hcssische Landes- und Volks- 
kundo. 2 vols. Marburg, 1904-00. 

KUchler (P.), Bearbeitct von^JBraun (A. E.) und Weber (A. K.). Verfassungs- und 
Ver\*^alt,uiigsreciit dcs Gros.sh. Hessen, 5 Bde, Darmstadt, 1894-97. 

ffuenz«i(H.), Grossherzogtum Hessen. 2nd ed. Giessen, 1898. 

.Z<B^r(Dr. W.), Haiidbuch der Verfassuug und Verwalturig iin Grossli. Hessen. 3Bde- 
Dannstadt, 1885-93. 

IJessiscbes BUrgerbuch. Darmstadt, 1909. — Hessisches Verkehrsbuch. Darmstadt. 

LIPPE. 

(FllEISTAAT LiPPE.) 

Lippe became a Republic in November, 1918, Tlie provisional Constitu- 
tion bears date February 13, 1919. The Landtag has 21 members, elected 
on January 24, 1921, and divided as follows ; — Majority Socialists, 8 ; 
German Nationals, 5 ; German Pcoplc’.s Party, 4 ; Democrats, 2 ; Trade Union 
Federation, 1 ; and Communist, 1. The Cabinet has 3 membcr.s. 

Except 5,925 Catholics and 780 Jews (1910), the people are Protestants. 
Marriages, 1920, 2,351 ; births, 3,936 ; deaths, 2,208 ; stillborn, 138 ; 
illegitimate, 233. The capital, Detmold, has 15,275 inhabitants (1919). 
Area 469 square miles ; population 1919, 154,318 (71,117 males and 83,201 
females). 

For 1920-1921 the revenue was estimated at 21,878,944 marks, and 
expenditure at 22,037,528 marks. Public debt in 1921, 13,368,000 marks. 

In November 1915, a State bank was established, with its seat in 
Detmold. 

Reference. 

Lippischcr Staatsanzeiger. 


LITBECK. 

(Freie und Hanse-Stadt Lubeck.) 

The free city and State of Liibeck is a Republic, the Constitution of 
which bears date May 23, 1920. Supreme power lie.s with the people, who 
elect a House of Burgesses (Biirgerschaft) of 80 members. The latter elects 
the Senate of 12 members, which is the supreme executive authority. 
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Area 115 square miles. The city of Liibeck had (1919) 120,568 inhabi- 
tants (57,539 males and 63,029 females). 

On December 1, 1910, Protestants numbered* 11 1,643, Roman Catholics 
3,802, other Christians 276, Jews 623, and * unclassified ’ 355. Education is 
compulsory between the ages of 6 and 14. There are iii Liibeck (1920) 20 ele- 
mentary schools (6 for boys, 6 for girls, 8 for either sox), with 9,127 pupils ; 
for boys 1 gymnasium (653 pupils), 1 real gymnasium (562 pupils), 1 higher real 
school (680 pupils), 1 private real school (581 pupils), and 3 public middle 
schools (2,140 pupils) ; for girls there are 1 public liigh school (745 pupils), 1 
private high school (447 pupils), 1 private middle school (351 pupils), 3 public 
middle schools (2,200 pupils), 1 church scliool (277 pupils) and 4 foundation 
schools( 484 pupils). There are also 1 teachers’ seminary, 1 public technical 
school for apprentices, 1 architectural school, 1 naval school, 1 school for 
engineers of steamers, 1 public commercial school, 1 private technical school 
for women, 1 agricultural school, 1 continuation school for working ])eople 
and 1 people’s high school. 

Liibeck contains an Amtsgericht and a Landgericht, whence the 
appeal lies to the * Hanseatisches Oberlandesgericht ’ at Hanjhurg. 

For 1921 the revenue and expenditure balanced at 8,314,0587. About 
one-third of the revenue is derived from public domains, chiefiy forests and 
industrial establishments; and over one-third* from direct taxation. The 
public debt amounted to 9,529,1817. in 1921. • 

References. 

Animal publications of the Statistisches Amt and the Ilandclskammer. 

King (Wilson), Three Free Cities: Jleing the Cliromcle.s of Hamburg, Bremen, and 
Liibeck. London 1014. • 


MECKLENBTTRG.SCHWERIN. 

(Frkistaat Mecklenbukg-8chwf.rin. ) 

Until November, 1918, Mecklenburg was a Grand Duchy. The Grand- 
ducal house of Mecklenburg was the only reigning family in Western 
Europe of Slavonic origin, and claimed to bo the oldest sovereign house in 
the Western world. In their full title, the Grand-dukes styled themselves 
Princes of the Wends. Their genealogical table begins with Niklot, who 
died 1160, and comprises 26 generations. The title of Grand-duko was 
assumed in 1816. In November, 1918, Mecklenburg was proclaimed a 
Republic. The Constitution, which bears date May 17, 1920, provides for 
a Landtag consisting of 67 members. The Landtag elected on March 13, 
1921, is made up as follows : — Majority Socialists, 28 ; German National 
Party, 15 ; German People’s Party, 12 ; Communists, 3 ; Village Union, 4 ; 
Economic Party, 2 ; Democrats, 3. • 

Area, 6,063 sq. miles; population (1919), 657,330 (317,400 males and 
339,930 females). The chief towns (1919) were Rostock (67,953 inhabitants), 
Schwerin (45,455 inhabitants), the capital, ' Wismar (25,201 inhabitants), 
Giistrow (18,843 inhabitants), and Parchim (11,436 inhabitants). 

In 1910 there were : Protestants, 615,512 ; Catholics, 21,043 ; other 
Christians, 1,288 ; Jews, 1,413 ; not stated, 702. Tlie parishes are generally 
well endowed with landed property. 

There were 1,235 elementary schools with 92,912 pupils (1911) ; Gymnasia, 
7 with 1,819 pupils ; Realgymnasien, 6 with 1,492 pupils ; Rcalprogymnasien, 
2 with 167 pupils ; Realschulen, 6 with 1,254 pupils ; 6 preparatory schools 
with 618 pupils ; higher private schools, 18 with 2,154 pupils ; normal 
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schools, 2 with 398 pupils ; navigation schools, 2 with 129 pupils ; agricul- 
tural school, 1 with 55 pupils; technical schools, 2 with 196 pupils in the 
summer session and with o03 pupils in the winter session ; institutions for 
tlie deaf and dumb, 1 with 54 ])Upils ; institution for the blind, 1 with 90 
pupils ; schools for artisans, 50 with 5,843 pupils. There is a university 
at Rostock (see Ocrimmy). 

There are 43 Aintsgcrichte, 3 Landgerichte, and 1 Oberlandesgericht at 
Rostock, which is also the supreme court for Mecklenburg-Strelitz. 


MECKLENBURG-STRELITZ. 

(Freistaat Mecklenburg-Strelitz. ) 

In November, 1918, Mecklenburg-Strelitz was proclaimed a Republic. 
Its Constitution bears date June 11, 1919. The Landtag consists of 35 
members elected for 3 years. 

The countiy is divided into twm provinces : Stargard and Raizeburg. 
Area, 1,131 square miles; population (1919), 106,394 (51,170 males and 
55,224 f^einale.s). The capital, Neu-Strelitz, had 11,461 inhabitants in 1919. 
With the exception of 4,255 Catholios, 254 Jews, and 352 persons of 
other confessions (1910), tho^people arc Protestants. 

'Revenue for 1919-20, 10,752,100 marks, expenditure 10,571,500 marks. 
Debt, July 1, 1919, 2,651,200 marks. 

References. 

.MecklenburK-Rtrftlit?:sches Sta?itslKindl)Ucli 1020. Pcarbeitet \'oin Mecklb.-StnO, 
HtaUstisclicn Biiio. 

BrecU (V. J.), Die Mecklenburgische SUindeverfassung iind das Ileichsrecht. Munich, 
1014. 

Mayer (A.), Geschichte des Grossherzogtums Mecklenburg-Strelitz 1810—1800. 
Neustrelitz, 1890. 

Schwarz (S.), Landeskuiide der Grossherzogt inner Mecklenburg und der freien und 
IlansestAdt lAibeck. Leipzig, 1010. 

Vie (W.), Gcograi»hie von Mecklenburg. Stuttgart, 1009. 


OLDENBURG. 

(Freistaat Oldenburg.) 

In November, 1918, Oldenburg became a Republic. Its Constitution bears 
date June 7, 1919. The Landtag consists of 48 members elected for 5 years. 

Area, 2,482 sq. miles. The population, 1919 : — Duchy of Oldenburg, 
421,435 ; Republic of Liibeck, 45,450; Republic of Birkenfeld, 51,263; 
total, 518,148 (251,006 males and 267,142 females), Oldenburg, the capital, 
had 30,242 iphabitants in 1910. 

In 1910 Oldenburg contained 371,650 Protestants, 107,508 Roman 
Catholics ; other religions, 2,359 ; 1,525 Jews. 

Oldenburg contains an Oberlandesgericht and a Landgericht. The Amts- 
gerichte of Liibeck and Birkenfeld are under the jurisdiction of the Landge- 
richte at Liibeck and Koblenz respectively. 

Estimated revenue, 1920, 44,350,019 marks ; expenditure, 41,774,919 
marks. Debt, 1920, 162,470,369 marks. 

References. 

Zeitschrift flir Verwaltungund Rechtapflege (three times a year). 

Statistische Nachrichten tiber daa Grossherrogthum Oldenburg (published by the Bureau 
of Statistics). 
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Statlstisches Ilandbuch fiir das Grossherzogtum Oldenburg. I. Teil. 1913. 
Htaatshandbucb des Preistaats Oldenburg. 

Kallmann (P.), DasHerzogthum Oldenburg in seiner wirthschaftlichen Entwickelung. 
Oldenburg, 1893. StatistiscLe Beschreibung der Genieinden des Herzogtums Olden- 
burg. Oldenburg, 1897. Statlstische Beschreibung def Gemeinden des Furstentums 
Ltibeck, Oldenburg, 1901. 


PRUSSIA. 

(Fkeistaat Preussen.) 

Until November 13, 1918, Prussia was ruled by sovereigns who traced 
their origin to Count Thassilo, of Zollern in Swabia, one of the 
generals of Charles the Great. His successor, Count Fricdiich 

1., built the family castle of Hohenzollern, near the Danube, in the 
year 980. A subsequent Zollern, or Hohenzollern, Friedrich III., was 
elevated to the rank of a Prince of the Holy Roman Emjdro 
in 1273, and received the Burggraviate of Nuremberg in fief ; and his 
great-grandson, Friedricli VI., was invested by King Sigmund, in 1415, 
with the Margraviate of Brandenburg, and obtained the rank of Elector 
in 1417. A century after, in 1511, the TJcutonic Knights, owners of 
the large province of Prussia, on the Baltic, elected Margrave Albrecht, 
a younger son of tlie family of Hohenzollern, to the post of Grand-Master, 
and he, turning Protestant, declared himself hereditary duke. The early 
extinction of the male line of Albrecht brought the province of Prussia 
by inheiitaiico to the electors of Brandenburg, who likewise adopted 
Protestantism. In the seventeenth century, •'the Hohenzollern territories 
became greatly enlarged by Friedrich Wilhelm, Hhe Great Elector,’ 
under whose fostering care arose the first standing army in Central Earoj)C. 
The Great Elector, after a reign extending from 1640 to 1688, left a 
country of one and a half million inhabitants, a vast treasure, and 38,000 
well-drilled troops to his son, Friedrich I., who put the kingly crown 
on his head at Konigsborg on January 18, 1701. His successor Friedrich 
Wilhelm I., after adding i)art of Pomerania to the possessions of the 
house, left his son and successor Friedrich II., called ‘the Great,’ a 
State of 47,770 square miles, with two and a half millions of inhabitants. 
Friedrich II. added Silesia, an area of 14,200 square miles ; this, and 
the lai’go territory gained in the first partition of Poland, increased 
Prussia to 74,340 square mile.s, with more than five and a half million 
inhabitants. Under the reign of Friedrich’s successor, Friedrich Wilhelm 

11., the State was enlarged by the acquisition of the principalities of 
Ansbach and Baireuth, as well as the vast territory acquired in another 
partition of Poland, which raised its area to nearly 100,000 square miles 
with about nine millions of souls. Under Friedrich Wilhelm III., nearly 
one-half of this State and population was taken by Napoleon ; but the 
Congress of Vienna not only restored the loss, but added part of tlie 
Kingdom of Saxony, the Rhineland, much of Westphalia, and Swedish 
Pomerania, moulding Prussia into two separate pieces of territory, of a 
total area of 106,820 square milc.s. This was shaped into a compact 
State cf 134,463 square miles, with a population of 22,769,436, by the 
war of 1866. According to the Constitution of the German Empire which 
was established in 1871, the King of Prussia was chosen hereditary German 
Emperor. 

On November 13, 1918, Prussia was proclaimed a Republic. 
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Constitution and Government. 

Tlie Constitution, adopted on November 30, 1920, gives a vote to every 
citizen, male and female, oyer 20 years of age in general, equal, secret, and 
direct suffrage. Prussia is declared to be a Republic. Besides the Diet 
{Landl(fg) there is a State Council (Staatsral) elected by the Provincial 
Assemblies on the basis of one representative for every 50,000 inhabitants. 
The function of the State Council is to advise and control the Diet, and is 
intended to be a kind of })arallel institution to the Reichsrat in the Empire. 
The State Council has the right of rejecting legislation adopted by the Diet. 
The Diet elects the Ih-cniier, and he appoints the other members of the 
Cabinet. The Diet is elected for 4 years on the principle of proportional 
representation by secret and direct ballot, and the ministry is invested with 
the powers of the former King. 

The Prussian Constituent National Assembly, elected by universal, equal, 
and secret suffrage of men and women, met on March 14, 1919. 

In February, 1921, the elections were held for a Parliament, and resulted 
in the return of the following parties : — 114 Majority Socialists ; 81 Centre 
(Catholics) ; 26 Democrats ; 75 Cerman National Party ; 29 Independent 
Socialists ; 58 German People’s Party ; 11 Guclphs ; 30 Communists, and 
4 Economic Party ; total, 428. 

The State Council, composed of 74 members, is made up as follows (April, 
192.1 ) -.— German People’s Party, and German National Party, 27 ; Centre, 
16 ; Democrats, 4 ; Social Democrats, 18 ; Communists, 2 ; Independent 
Socialists, 7. 

The Cabinet appointed on November 6, 1921, is composed as follows : — 

Priine Minister. — Oito Braun (Socialist). 

Minister of National JFelJare. — Ilcrr Jfirtsiefer (Centre). 

Minister of Justice.'— \lm Zchnhoff (Centre). 

Minister of Commerce. — Herr Siering (Socialist). 

Minister of the Interior. — Herr Severing (Socialist). 

Minister of Agriculture. — Dr. Wendorjf (Democrat). 

Minister of Finance. — Herr Richter (German People’s Party). 

Minister of Education and Public IForshij). — Dr. Boditz (German People’s 
Tarty). 

For local government Prussia is divided into Provinces, Government dis- 
tricts {Regienmgshezirke) y urban circles (Stadikreise), and rural circles 
(Landkreise). According to the Constitution, there are 14 Provinces. 
Urban circles consist of towns of over 25,000 inhabitants ; rural circles 
consist of the smaller towns, rural communes {Lcmdgcmeinden)y and 
manors {Gutshezirke). For provinces and rural circles the local authori- 
ties of the constituent areas elect deliberative assemblies which appoint 
executive committees. Each province has a governor {Oberprdsident) ; each 
government district has a president, and deals chiefly with local affairs of 
State concern. In towns the deliberative authority is the town council (Stadt^ 
verordnetenversa7n7nlung)y elected on the system of proportional suffrage. 
The executive is a magistracy with the burgomaster as president. Each 
rural circle has a Landrat. Local administrative business varies according to 
the nature of the administrative division. The matters dealt with are such 
as poor-relief, roads, light railways, &c., but in rural districts they include 
agricultural interests, and in towns, education, sick-insuranec, valuation, col- 
lection of certain taxes, mustering of recruits, management of gas, water, and 
electric works, &c. 
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Area and Population. 

I. PllOGHESS AND PRESENT CONDITION. 


! 

Provinces 

Area : 
Square 
Miles (Oct. 
1,1920) 

Population 

1019 1 1910 

Pop. 

per Square 
Mile, 1919 

East Prussia (Ostpreussen) 

14,286 

2,229,290 

2,149,389 

1560 

Brandenburg . . . . i 

15,070 

2,445,627 

2,434,223 

162*3 

Berlin i 

338 

3,803,770 

3,729,650 

11,253*8 

Pomerania (Pominern) 

11,654 

1,787,193 

1,718,860 

153*4 

Border Province (Grenzinark 





Posen— West Preussen) . 

3,026 

326,881 

311,267 

1080 

liOwer Silesia' (Niederschlesien) : 

10,270 

2,987,904 

2,990,183 

200*9 

Upper Silesia (Oberschlcsion) . 

4,998 

2,283,992 

2,162,585 

457*0 

Saxony (Sachsen) . . . i 

9,756 

3,129,193 

3,089,275 

820*7 

Schleswig-Holstein . . ' 

5,805 

3,462,187 

1,454,109 

251*0 

Hannover ] 

14,869 

3,017,360 

2,942,436 

202*9 

Westphalia (Westfalen) . 

7,807 

4,488,115 

4,125,096 

574*9 

Hesse-Nassau . . . . i 

6,062 

2,273,502 

; 2,221,021 

375*0 

Rhine (Rheinjirovinz) 1 . 

9,470 

6,769,469 

j 6,488,344 

714 8 

J lohcn zollern ( Hohcnzollern sch C| 



1 


Lande) ; 

441 

70,751 i 

71,011 1 

160-4 

Total . . . . i 

]J. 1,852 

.37,075,210 

35,887,449 

325*6 


1 Exclusive of the Sanv district, and Enjpen and Maimed y. 


As a result of the Treaty of Versailles, Prussia, on the basis of the census 
of December 1, 1910, lias lost 20,377 square miles and a population of 
3,705,898. 

Development of Prussia since 1875 : — 

Year 


1S75 

1S<)0 

1000 

1005 

1910 

1919 


11. Movement of the Population. 


Year 

! Marriages 

1 

Total Births 

Still-born 

' Illegitimate 

Total Deaths, 
inch Still- 1 
1 born I 

Surplus of 
Births 

1915 

177,566 

1 918,821 

28,107 

92,843 

' 954,560 

I -35,739 

1916 

176,872 

, 697,658 

21,635 

1 71,028 

82J,377 ! 

1 —123,719 

1917 1 

198,573 

! 623,201 

18,667 

j 66,046 

876,751 

I —253,550 

1918 1 

229,851 

1 630,524 

19,619 

i 76,617 

, 1,035,279 

1 -404,755 

1919 

' 527,172 

827,335 

25, 192 

! 85,336 

649,349 

1 d- 177,986 


In 1919 2*86 per cent, of the total births in rural districts and 3*26 
per cent, in urban areas were still-born, and 8*72 per cent, in rural districts 
and 12*20 per cent, in urban areas were illegitimate. 

Principal towns with population in 1919 : — 

Berlin . 3,803,770 Hannover . 392,805 Kiel . . 205,330 

Cologne. . 033,904 Dortmund . 295,026 Halle . . 182,326 

Breslau . . 528,260 Magdeburg . 285,856 Altona . . 168,729 

Essen . . 439,257 Kbnigsberg . 260,895 Gelsenkirchen 168,557 

Frankfort (Main)433, 002 Duisburg . 244,302 Cassel , . 162,391 

Diisseldorf . 407,338 Stettin . . 232,726 [Elberfeld . 157,218 


i 

: Area in Sq. Miles 

1 

Population 

Average per 
■ Sq. Milo 

Percentage of 
; Annual Increase 

j 134,179 i 

25,742,404 

191 *8 

' _ 

134,537 ' 

29,957,367 

1 222*7 

1*09 

131,622 ' 

34,472,509 

256*1 

' 1*51 

' 135,134 

37,293,264 

I 275*0 

1*61 

{ 135,131 

40,165,219 

. 297*0 

1*54 

113,852 

37,075,240 

* 325*6 

-0*85 
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Religion. 

Absolute religious liberty is guaranteed in the Republic. Nearly 
two-thirds of the ])Opulafion are Protestants, and rather over one-third 
Roman Catholics. In 1910, the numbers were: Protestants, 24,830,547; 
Roman Catholics, 14,581,829 ; other Christians, 189,887 ; Jews, 415,926 ; 
others and unknown, 147,030. Catholics are in a majority only in West 
Prussia, Silesia, Westphalia, Rhino Province, and Hohenzollern. 

The Evangelical or Protestant Church has since October 31, 1817, consisted 
of a fusion of the Lutheran and Calvinistic bodies, from which, however, there 
are still a few dissenters. It is governed by ‘ consistories, ' or boards elected by 
the people. There are also synods in most circles and provinces, and general 
synods representing the old provinces only. The constitution of the Catholic 
Church differs in the various provinces. Altogether in Prussia there are two 
archbishops and ten bishops. 


Instruction. 

Education in Pmssia is compulsoiy. Every town, or community in 
town or country, must maintain a school supported by local rates, supple- 
mented by the State, and administered by the local authorities, who 
are elected by the citizens, and called aldermen or town councillors. 
All' parents are compelled to have their children properly taught or to 
send them to one of these elementary schools, in which all fees are now 
abolished. No compulsion exists in reference to a higher educational 
institution than elementary schools, hut parents who send more than 
one child to any school supported by the commiiuity have, in many cases, 
a reduction made in the charge, and a limited number of pupils (about 
10 per cent.) whose parents cannot afford to pay tlie full rate either 
enjoy this reduction or are admitted entirely free, at the discretion of 
hhe authorities. The school age is from 6 to 14 years, and the number 
of children of that age in 1910 was returned at 7,165,744. 

The following table gives the educational statistics of Prussia : — 


- 


No. 

Teaching 

Staff 

Students or 
Pupils 

Universities 4 (l911)-20) J . 


13 

2,283 5 

38,060 8 

Gymnasia & Progymnasia 2 (IGIS-P.)) i 


350 

7,382 

112,814 

Kealgymnasla, Pcalprogyrnnasia, and 
Realschulen (1918-10) 1 

Higher 





878 

7,200 

148,972 

Realschulen 2 (I918-i9) i . 


175 

1,402 

37,772 

High schools for girls (Lyceum.s), 
and private (1020-21) i 

public ) 

. j 

507 

11,746 

208,030 

Middle schools, public ( 101 1 ) 3 


020 

7,154 

103,429 

,, ‘private (1011) 3 


924 

5,040 

02,205 

Public elementary schools (1911) 


38,084 

103,010 7 

0,572,074 

Private „ „ (lUll) . 

Public normal schools (1919) . 

, 

203 

553 

8,408 


204 

1,472 

16,343 


1 Winter half-year. 2 Including teachers and scholars of preliminary schools. 3 in- 
cluding girls’ schools not officially recognised. ^ Including Lyceum at Jlraunsbcrg. 
6 Including lecturers and special teachers. 6 Including regular technical and assistant 
teachers. 7 Including technical and assistant teachers, but excluding teachers of religion. 
8 Including 3,475 women students. 

There are also 4 technical high schools (Berlin, Hannover, Aachen, 
Breslau), 2 forestry schools (Eberswalde, Miinden), 2 technical mining schools 
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(Berlin, Klausthal), 2 agricultural high schools (Berlin, Bonn-Poppelsdorf), 
agricultural institutes connected with universities, 2 veterinary high schools 
(Berlin, Hannover), a great number of other schools for various aspects of 
agriculture, 4 commercial high schools (Berlin, Kbln, Frankfurt am Main, 
iTbnigsber^ i. Pr. ), 2 academies of local government work (Dlisseldorf and 
Kuln), besides other special schools and State establishments for art and music. 

The Universities, the high schools (exclusive of commercial high schools), 
some of the Gymnasia, Kealgymnasia, and similar schools, as also the 
normal schools, are maintained and administered by the Government, while 
all the other scholastic institutions are supported by the community, &c., 
under control of the Government. 

Justice, Crime. 

Prussia contains 13 Oberlandesgerichte {see under German Empire). The 
Oberlandesgericht at Berlin is called the Kammergcrichty and serves as an 
ultimate appeal court for summary convictions ; though for all cases the 
court of final instance is the Reichsgericht at Leipzig. The prosecution in all 
criminal cases is conducted by Staataanwalte^ or public prosecutors, paid by 
the State. 


Finance. 

Revenue and expenditure for years ending March 31 : — 


Year j Revenue Expenditure Year j Revenue Expenditure 

1916- 17 I 11,876,500,166 ^ 11,496,017,819 I 1919-201 8,939,024,266 8,939,024,266 

1917- 18 I 13,562,656,534 i 13,148,547,888 j! 1920-211 ' 8,534,245,264 8,534,246,264 

1918- 191 , 6,118,824,556 i 6,118,824,556 - 1921-221 , 16,776,716,736 16,776,716,736 


1 Estimates. 

Public debt on April 1, 1921, 13,747,864,387 marks. 

Froduotion and Industry. 

I. Aorictilture. 


The areas under the chief crops for 2 years, and the yield in metric tons, 
for 3 years, were as follows (1 hectare = 2‘47 acres; 1 metric ton = 
2,204 lbs.):— 


_ 

1917 

1918 

. 1919 1 

i 

i 

Wheat . . . i 

Rye . . . . : 

Summer barley . . i 

Oats . 

Potatoes . 

Hay (meadow) . ' 

Acres 

2,078,626 

10,689,258 

2,101,212 

5,816,726 

4,889,410 

6,762,886 

Tons 

1,286,850 

5,311,605 

1,050,540 

2,420,507 

24,758,970 

8,890,510 

Acres | Tons 
2,0.33,6871 1,488,245 
: 11,055,962! 6,157,42-1 
! 2,033,3041 1,283,826 
i 6,395,678 3,090,418 
,1 4,858,564; 21,986,763 
' 7,488,858: 8,901,704 

1' ' 

i Acres 
1,760,886 
! 7,966,296 
i 1,687,565 

1 4,746,443 
8,687,406 
6,312,070 

Tons 

1,284,668 

4,472,085 

1,043,008 

2,983,196 

14,886,800 

8,768,271 


1 Excluding the ceded territories. 


In 1919 there were vineyards on 40,762 acres, yielding 8,679,735 gallons 
of wine, valued at 389,183,677 marks ; hops (1919) on 366 acres, yielding 
91 tons. On December 1, 1920, Prussia contained live-stock comprising 
2,498,430 horses (excluding army horses), 9,167,945 cattle, 4,017,950 sheep, 
9,383,188 swine, and 2,661,422 goats. 
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II. Minerals. 


Quantities (in metric tons) and values (in marks) of the coal and iron ore 
raised in 2 years : — 



1018 

1919 


Tons 

Marks 

Tons 

Marks 

Coal 

152,809,956 

3,341,435,857 

112,028,796 

5,713,045,359 

Lignite .... 

83,372,828 

374,928,532 

75,9.53,982 

740,602,723 

Iron ore .... 

6,203,399 

121,800,177 

4,025,906 

201,108,927 

Salt 

1,278,157 i 

27,776,444 

780,923 ‘ 

25,033,260 


In 1920 the production of coal was 127,057,135 tons; and of lignite, 
91,979,395 tons. 

In 1919 the numbers employed in and about mines in Prussia wore : 
Underground workers, 485, 904; surface workers, 1,284,337 ; total (all workers), 
816,391. 

Internal Communications.—On April l, 1919, the total length of the 
railway system open for traffic was 24,196 miles. Plans for the electrification 
of main railway lines were l)cing steadily pushed on before the war. Total 
receipts on the railways in 1918, 3,549*5 million marks ; total expenditure, 
4,778*4 million marks; deficit, 1,228*9 million marks; capital sunk, 
14,436*9 million marks. 

SavingfS Banks. — In 1919 there were 1,584 savings banks in Prussia. 
On December 31, 1919, the deposits amounted to 24,878 million marks. 


References concerning Prussia. 

.Slatistisclies Jahrbuch fur den Freislaat Preussen. Berlin. 

Statistisclies Ilandbuch flir den Preussischen Staat. Berlin. 

Preiissi.sche Statlstik. Herausgegeben vom Statistischen Landesamte. Berlin. 
Zcntralblatt fUrdie ge.sainte Unterrichts-Verwaltnng in Preussen. Ileran.sgcgeben in 
dejii Ministerium fiir AVissenschaft, Kunst und Volksbildung. Ergiinzungsheft : 
StatistischcMitteilungen liber das hohere Unterrichlswcsen in Preussen. Berlin, 
Zeitschrift dcs Preussischen Statistischen LandesauUes. Berlin. 

Statistische Korrespondenz des Preussischen Statistischen Landcsanites. Berlin. 
Zoitsclirift fur das Berg-, Hiittcn- und Saliuenwesen im Preussischen Staaie. 

Zwei Jahro Regierungsarbeit in Preussen. Auf Oinind amtlicben Materials bearbeitet 
von der Pres.sc-Abteilung des Preussischen Staatsininisteriums. Berlin, 1921, 

Altrock iyi .), Die bffentlichen Sparkassen in Preussen. Berlin, 1917. 

Baedeker* s Northern Germany. IGth ed. 1913. 

Descampu (Paul), La Formation 8oci.ale da Prussien Moderne. Paris, 1916. 

Droysen (J. G.), Geschichte der preussischen Politik. 6 vol. Leipzig. 

Goldschmidt (P,), Berlin in Geschichto and Gegenwart. Berlin, 1910. 

Quyot (Vves), La Province Rlienane et la Westphalie.i Etude Econoniiquc. Paris, 1015. 
Hoffmann (H, Edler von), Verfassung und Yerwaliung Preussens und des Reichs. 
Leipzig, 1915. * 

Lampe (F.), Berlin and die Maik Brandenburg. Leipzig, 1909. 

Marriott (J. A. R.) and Robertson (C. G.), The Evolution of Prussia. The Making of an 
Empire. London, 1015. 

ifwcfc (Ida), Preussen-Atlas. (Historical maps and notes). Berlin, 1014. 

Muller- Erzhach (R.), Das Bergrecht Pieussens und dcs weitcren Doutschlands. 
Stuttgart, 1017. 

Osborne (8.), The Upper Silesian Question and Germany's Coal Problem. I..ondon, 

1021. 

Pollard (J.), A Study of Municipal Government. The Corporation of Berlin. 2 cd. 
London, 1894. 

Brute (ll.\ Proussisclie Geschichte. Vols. I. und II. Berlin, 1809. 

^^^Robinson (J. II.), Constitution of Prussia. [Trans, of Text, with Notes.] Philadelphia, 

Waldccker (Ludwig), Die Verfassung des Freistaates Preussen. Berlin, 1921. 
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SAXONY. 

(Fbeistaat Sacusen.J 

The former Kingdom of Saxony was proclaimed a Kepublic on November 9, 
1918. 

The former royal liousc of Saxony coimteil amongst the oldest reigning families in 
Europe. Heinrich of Eilcnburg, of the family of Wettin, wa.s Margrave ofMei.ssen 1089-1103 ; 
he was succeeded by his son, Iiemrich (1103-1123), and Konrad the Great (1123-1150), well 
known in Saxon history. The house subsequently spread into numerous branches, the elder 
of which, called the Ernestine line, is represented by the former ducal families of Saxe- 
Altenburg, Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, and Saxe-Meiningen, ami the grand*ducal family of Saxe- 
Weimar; while the younger, the Albertine line, lived in the rulers of the Kingdom of Saxony. 
In 1800 the Elector Friedrich August III. (1763-1827), on entering the Confederation of the 
Rhino, took from Napoleon the title of King of Saxony, which was confirmed by the Con- 
gress of Vienna in 1815. 

Constitution and Government. — Constitution of the Republic 
bears date October 26, 1920. The Diet was elected in November, 1920, and 
is composed of 27 Majority Socialists, 8 Democrats, 13 Independent 
Socialists, 20 German National Tarty, 18 mcmijers of the German People’s 
Party, 9 Communists, and 1 Centre. 

The Ministry elected on December 11, 1920, is composed as follows : — 

Vrcmicr . — Herr Johann Wilhelm Jhulc (I^lajority Socialist). Porn 
November 12, 1869. * , 

Minister of National Kcononi\j. — ilcrr J'r/lisrh (^lajority Socialist). 

Minister of the Jntciior. — Herr Lipinski (Independent Socialist). 

Minister of Education. — lien* (Independent Socialist). 

Minister of Labour. — iieir Jdckel (Independent Socialist). 

Minister of Finance. — ilerr Hcldt (Majority Socialist). 

M inistcr of Justice. — Dr. Zcifjner (Majority Socialist). 


Area and Population 


Governmental Divisions 

Area, Eng - 1 
li.sh Sq, j 
Miles 1 

1 

Population. 

Dec. 1910 i Oct. 1910 

Population 
per Sq, 
Milo 

191 

Dresden 
Leipzig . 
Bautzen. 
Chemnitz 
Zwickau 

♦ 

i 

1,674 1 
1,377 
953 
800 , 
983 

1,350,287 

1,234,623 

443,549 

920,543 

857,659 

1,326,262 

1,223,748 

433,011 

890,731 

796,559 

794-6 
888-7 
454-3 
' 1113-3 

I 810-3 

j 

Total . 

• 

5,787 i 

1 

4,806,661 

• 

1 4,670,3111 

1 

j 807-0 


Of the population, according to the census of October 8, 1919, 2,175,078 
were males and 2,495,233 females. 

The growth of the population is shown in the following table : — 




Density 

Annual '| 



Density 

A.nnual 

Year 

Population 

per Sq. 

Increase ' ; 

Year 

Population 

per Sq. 

Increase 



; Milo 

per Cent.;' 


Mile 

per Cent. 

1S85 

.3,182,003 

i 543 

Ill 

1905 

4,508,601 

i 779 1 

1*46 

1895 ' 

8,787,088 

4,202,216 

1 654*6 

1*63 i 

1910 1 

! 4,806,661 

! 830-6 1 

1*3*2 

1900 

726*8 

1 2*19 ' 

1919 

4,663,298 « 

1 805*2 i 

— 


Including prisoners of War. > * Excluding prisoners of Wui*. 

3 R 2 
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Saxony contains (1910) 43,358 Lusatian Wends, most of them in the 
district of Bautzen. 

The movement of the population is shown in the following table : — 








Surplus (+) 

Year 

j Maniages 

Total Births | 

StiUbom 

Illegitimate 

Total Deaths 

or Decrease 
(-)of 
Births 

1916 

j 24,211 

61,185 

2,212 

9,292 

89,316 

—30,343 

1917 

' 25,009 

52,721 

1,755 

7,117 

06,121 

—45,155 
! —57,264 

i +15,077 

1918 

25,279 

55,130 

1,894 

7,601 

110,500 

1019 

59,020 

86,472 

2,865 

10,619 

08,570 

1920 

71,545 

1 

123,038 

4,313 

17,325 

01,017 

+54,708 


The population of the principal towns was, 1919 (including the munici- 
palities incorporated up to October 1, 1921) : — 


Leipzig . 

604,397 

Meissen 

. 87,493 

Reichenbach . 

. 26,881 

Dresden 

587,758 

Zittaii . 

. 85,953 

Crimraitschau 

. 25,496 

Chemnitz 

304,961 

Bautzen 

. 84,993 

Glauchau 

. 22,971 

Plauen . 

Zwickau 

104,926 

70,509 

Freiburg 

Freital 

. 82,981 

. 27,570 

Meerane . 

. 21,927 

Religion — 

The vast 

majority of 

the inhabitants of Saxony 

are Pro- 


testants. In 1910, there were Lutherans, 4,501,510; Roman Catholics, 
233,872 ; Reformists, 16,531 ; other Christians, 36,750; Jews, 17,587 ; un- 
classified, 411. Of the Lutheran Church, the chief governing body is the 
* Landes-Consistorium ' or National Consistory at Dresden ; and it also has 
a representative Synod [Synock) with 35 clerical and 42 lay members (1901). 

Instruction. — On December 31, 1919, there were 2, 233 common schools, 
and 1,950 continuation schools (Fortbildungsschulon), or altogether 4,183, 
with a total attendance of 857,610, besides 50 private and chapter schools. 
In addition there were 1 technical high school at Dresden (summer term, 
1921, 2,488 students), 1 mining academy at Freiberg (1919-20, 391 students), 
1 forestry academy at Tharandt (91 students, summer term, 1919), further, 
19 Gymnasia, 21 Realgymnasia, 9 ‘Oben'ealschulen,’ 36 other high schools, 
25 seminaries, 11 higher girls’ schools and *Studienanstalten * (1919), 
altogether 124 educational establishments, exclusive of the University and 
a large number of industrial, commercial, agricultural, musical, and art insti- 
tutes. The University of Leipzig is one of the largest in Germany. See under 
Germany. 

% 

Justice and Crime. — Saxony has one ‘Oberlandesgericht,’ at Dresden, 

7 ‘ Landgerichte’, and 112 ‘ Amtsgerichte. * The ‘ Reichsgericht ' has its seat 
at Leipzig. 

Finance. — The following table shows the estimated ordinary revenue 
and expenditure for five financial budget periods. 


- 

: 1914-15 

i 

1916-17 

1918-19 

1920 

(Jan. -Mar.) 

1920-21 
(Fading 
March 3J) 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

i & 

. ' 12.353,807 
. 12,358,807 j 

i 

£ 

14.680.565 

14.580.565 

£ 

61,649,004 

61,649,004 

£ 

9,784,826 

9,784,826 

& 

58,951,937 

1 58,961,937 
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Public debt, 1919, 869,881,200 marks, incurred almost entirely on rail- 
ways and telegraphs, and other works of public utility. 

Production and Industry. — Saxony is, in proportion to its size, the 
busiest industrial State in the Empire, rivalled only by the leading industrial 
provinces of Prussia. Textile manufactures form the leading branch of 
industry, but mining and metal working are also important. 

In 1920, of the total area, 2,318,515 acres were under cultivation, viz. : — 
1,831,337 acres (79T2 per cent.) arable; 456,069 acres (19*67 per cent, 
meadow; 27,551 acres (1*19 per cent.) pasture and 15,558 acres (0*02 
per cent.) vineyards ; besides 932,454 acres under wood, of which 415,583 
acres belonged to the State (1913). 

Areas under the chief crops in acres and the yield in metric tons (of 
2,204 lbs.) in 1920 : — wheat, 152,582 acres (140,450 tons) ; rye, 403,259 
acres (282,146 tons) ; barley, 86,675 acres (66,807 tons) ; oats, 398,211 acres 
(324,082 tons) ; potatoes, 248,732 acres (1,403,679 tons). The census of 
live-stock taken in December, 1920, showed 160,653 horses, 721,574 cattle, 
and 464,380 pigs. 

The following shows the mining statistics for five years ; — 


! Coal Mines 

OtJjer Mines j Total 

1 

Year 

No. of 
jMinea 

; Production in i 

i metric tons Value ! 

Hands inl,000| 

1 marks | 

1 Coal 1 Lignite | 

1 dace i 

No.of .Hauds' in HanUs *“ 

Mines* 1 1 000 ^****®’'i i I.*#* 

, marks ! 

!• ! ' 1 1 

1915 ' 89 

191() 88 

1917 : 86 

1918 82 

1919 i 81 

24,707 ( 4,206,045 6,658,462: 77,483 
23,648 1 4,186,538 0,534,070! 87,600 
29,477 ' 4,793,510 6,330,057:125,076 
32,148 ! 4,625,218:6,741,233 163,089 
142,627 ! 3,932,304:6,712,010; 321,1691 

: ’ 1 ’ ■ r ■ 1 ’ 1 

1 ^ ^ t 1 1 ^ 

23 ; 781 1,074 112 1 25,488 i 79,457 

‘2.5 i 819 4,234 113 * 24,467 02,094 

! 84 > 1,169 i 6,222 120 i 80,646 | 131,89!; 

so , 1,6S0 8,829 i 121 ! 33,828 172, .518 

36 .1,577 9,151 ' 117 1 44,204 ! 330, 3*2C 

1 i . i 1 ’ 


1 Exclusive of mines not worked. 


In 1919-20, 238 breweries produced 34,314,198 gallons of beer. 

In 1918 there were 365 savings banks having to the credit of their 
depositors at the end of the year, 134,215,300/. 

Books of Befereuce concerning Saxony. 

StAtlstisches Jahrbuch fiir den Preistaat Sachsen. Dresden. AYinual. 
Staatshandbuch fur den Freistaat Sachsen. Dresden. 

Zeitschrift dcs Sachsischen Statist. Landesamtes. Dresden. Since 1855. 

Gemeindo- und Ortaverzeichnis fiir das Kdnigreich Sachsen. Dresden^ 1904. 

Baedeker's Sachsen. Leipzig. 1920. 

IHchter (P. B.), Literatur tier Landes- und Volkskunde des Kdnigreichs Sachsen. 
Dresden, 1909. 

Sehmaler (M.), Das Kdnigreich Sachsen. Leipzig, 1916. 


SCHAUMBUEG-LIPPE. 

(Freistaat Schaumburg-Lippe.) 

Schaumburg-Lippe was proclaimed a Republic in November, 1918. The 
Constitution bears date March 14, 1919. The Landtag consists of 16 
members. 
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Area, 131 sq. miles ; population (1919), 46,357 (29,148 males and 24,280 
females). 

For the financial year 11^0 the revenue and expenditure were 3,494,599 
marks. Public debt, 4,400,000 marks. 

Except 715 Catholics and 230 Jews, the inhabitants are Protestant. 
Buckeburg, the capital, had, in 1910, 5,747 inhabitants. 

Official Publication. 

8chaumburg*Lippische Landesanzeigen bezw. Landesverordnungen. 


THUEINGIA. 

(EiNHEITSSTAAT TllliniNGEN. ) 

The seven Thiiringian Siates after much negotiation, which commenced 
in May, 1919, and ended on December 24, 1919, decided to combine into one 
State. The two liepiiblics of Keuss had by a law of April 4, 1919, already 
been merged into the one People’s State of Reuss, and Coburg had elected 
to merge with Bavaria. The^ following table shows the area and population of 
the geparate political entities which have been united into the greater whole : — 



Area in 
sq. miles 

Population Census October 8, 1919 

Population 

Republic i 




per sq. mile 
1919 

Males { 

Females 

Total 

Saxe-Weimar-EiseuacU . 

1,397 

126,944 i 

143,071 

270,015 

193 

Saxe-Meiningen 

903 

93,204 j 
205,350 ; 

98,287 

191,491 

200 

Gotba 

548 

228,003 

433,959 

791 

Saxe-Allenburg 

511 

101,300 i 

110,278 

211,038 

414 

Renss .... 

441 

97,995 1 

114,012 

212,007 

480 

Schwarzbiirg-Riulolstadt 

Schwarzbiirg- 

303 , 

40,903 j 

52,340 

99,339 

273 

Sonderhausen 

333 

44,405 j 

48,902 i 

93,427 

280 

Total 

4,540 

710,317 ! 

i 

795,559 

1,511,870 

332 


Principal towns with population in 1919 : — M^eimar, the oa}>ital, 37,237 ; 
Gera, 73,641 ; Gotha, 41,465 ; Jena, 48,504 ; Eisenach, 39,229; Greu, 
19,995 ; Arnstadt, 19,374 ; Rudolstadt, 12,172 ; and Sonderhaiisen 7,728. 

The elections to the first Diet (»f Thuringia were held in June, 1920, and 
the Diet adopted the Constitution on March 11, 1921. 

President of the Slate Coimril. — Dr. A. Paulsen (Democrat). 


WALDECK. 

(Fbeistaat Waldeck.) 

Waldeck was j^roclaimed a Republic in November, 1918. The provisional 
Constitution bears date April 15, 1919. The Diet consists of 21 members. 
The Republic is governed by Prussia, in accordance with the arrangement of 
January 1 1868. 
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The revenue and expenditure for 1921 was 2,141,966 marks. 

The debt on July 1, 1920, was 1,070,400 marks. 

Area, 433 sq. miles ; population (census o^ October 8, 1919), 66,432 
(31,066 males and 35,367 females). Protestants (1910), 67,817 ; Catholics, 
2,858: other Christians, 393 ; Jews, 590 ; unclassified, 49. Arolsen, the 
capital, had 2,442 inhabitants in 1919. 


Reference. 

WalJeckischer Landes-Kalender. Mengeringhausen. Annual. 


WUTRTTEMBERG. 

(VOLKSSTAAT WuilTTEMBERG. ) 

Wiirttemberg was proclaimed a People’s Republic in November, 1918. 
State Preiiident and Minister of Education. — Dr. Johannes Hieher, (Born 
June 25, 1862. Elected June 23, 1920.) 

Constitution and Government. — The constitution of the Republic of 
Wiirttemberg bears date September 25, 1919. The supreme power in the 
State is vested in the Landtag composed of 101 members elected by universal 
suffrage for 4 years, on the basis of 1 member for every 20,000 inhabitants. 
The Landtag appoints the State Ministry, the#President of which is styled 
‘ State President.’ 

The Diet which was elected on June 6, 1920, is composed as follows : — 
Wiirttemberg National Party, 28 ; Centre, 23 ; Social Democrats, 17 ; 
German Democratic Party, 15 ; Independent Socialists, 8 ; Communists, 6 ; 
German Popular Party, 4. 

For administrative purposes the country is divided into 4 circles (Krelse), 
64 districts (Oberamter), and 1,894 communes (Gemeinden). 


Area and Population:— 


Circles 

1 

Area in i 

Population 

1 Population 
per Sq. 

8q. Miles ; 

i 

1910 

1 1910 

; Mile 
i 1910 

Neckar .... 

' 1,286 ' 

882,569 

930,114 

723-2 

Black Forest (Schwarz- 
wald) .... 

I i 

■ 1,844 i' 

570,820 

683,624 

j 

316 2 

Jagst .... 

1,085 

414,969 

421,391 

: 212 3 

Danube (Donau) . 

2,419 ! 

569,216 

691,142 

I 244*3 

j 

Total . , . I 

7,534 1 

2,437,574 j 

2,526,171 

336*3 


In 1919, there were 1,202,542 males and 1,323,629 females. 

In 1919, 936,583, or 371 per cent, lived in communes of 6,000 in-v 
habitants and upwards, and 1,689,688, or 62*9 per cent, in other communes, 
Foreigners, 25,848 in 1910, 
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The movement of the population for four years was : — 


Year 

Marriages 

Total 

Births 

Stillborn 

Illegitimate 

Total 

Deaths 

Surplus of 
Births 

1917 

1918 i 

1919 

1920 

9,812 

11,160 

31,984 

32,027 

36,752 

38,128 

51,145 

64,781 

1,006 

1,119 

1,306 

1,774 

3,881 

4,670 

6,613 

1 

38,999 

46,223 

36,807 

7,070 

2,247 

8,095 

14,338 

27,711 


Stuttgart 
Ulm . . 59,040 

Heilbronn . 44,105 

Esslingen . 37,814 

Reutlingen ^ . 28,897 

Ludwigs burg ^ 23, 306 


I Gbppingen. 21,629 
Gmiind . 20,294 
I Tubingen . 20,481 

I Heidenheim 18,412 
‘ Tuttlingen . 15,719 

I Ravensburg 16,779 

1 Including extensions. 


Scliwenningen 17,175 
Feuerbach . 16,729 

Zuffcnliauscn 14,480 
Ebingen . 11,168 

Aalen . . 11,982 

Geislingen . 13,521 


The population in 1919 of the largest towns was as follows: — 
309,197 


— The various breeds were distributed as follows at the census 

of 1910 


Kreise 

Protestant : 

Roman 

Catholic 

Other 

Christians 

Jews 

Others 

Neckar 

762,178*: 

105,617 

7,404 

6,276 

1,094 

Black Forest . 

418,409 1 

147,507 

3,381 

1,359 

164 

Jagst 

276,976 ! 

135,475 

1,048 

2,412 

68 

Danube . 

214,620 1 

351,396 

1,030 

1,935 

235 

Total . 

1,671,183 

739,995 

12,863 

11,982 

1,551 


The administration of the Evangelical Church is in the hands of a con- 
sistorium of a president, and councillors, and four general superintendents, 
at Ludwigsburg, Heilbronn, Reutlingen, and Ulm. The representative 
body of the Evangelical ecclesiastical communes is the Evangelical Landes- 
kirchenversammlung consisting of 26 clerical and 55 lay representatives of 
the dioceses and 1 of the evangelical theological faculty of the university. 
It meets at least eiery six years, oftener if necessary. The Roman Catholics 
are under a bishop, who has his see at Rottenburg, and is suffragan to the 
archbishop of Freiburg in Baden. The Jews likewise are under a special 
council (Oberkirchenbehorde). 

Instruction. — Education is compulsory, and there must be one public 
school or more in every commune. According to official returns, there is 
not an individual above the age of ten unable to read and write. In 1918 
there were 2, 232 places with elementary schools with 6,776 teachers, attended 
by 381,033 pupils ; in 1921 there were 110 Realschulen with 19,885 pupils ; 
21 grammar schools (Elementarschulen) with 4,234 pupils ; 17 gymnasia, of 
which 4 are training colleges for the Protestant clergy, 13 Realgymnasias, 
5 Progymnasias and 6 Real Progymnasias, 41 Latin schools, having together 
10,424 scholars ; 6 city schools with 5,018 scholars. For girls there are 
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24 high schools with 9,892 pupils and 1 gymnasium with 196 pupils. There 
are, besides, the Technical High School at Stuttgart, the Agricultural High 
School at Hohenheim, and several agricultural amd other special institutes. 
The State funds appropriated to education amounted iu 1920 to 188,249,645 
marks. For Tiibingen University, see under Germany. 

Justice. — In addition to other tribunals there is onp Oberlandesgericht 
at Stuttgart. In 1914, 16,100 persons were convicted of crimes. 

Finance. — The estimated revenue for the year ending March 31, 
1922, was 647,160,384 marks, and the expenditure 575,506,557 marks. 
Public debt (March 31, 1921), 908,751,600 marks, divided into the general 
debt and the railway debt. 

Production. — Wurttemberg is primarily an agricultural State, and 
3,007,510 acres, or 64 per cent, of the entire area, are under cultivation, 
and 1,510,727 acres, or 31 per cent., under forest. 

Areas under the principal crops and yield in metric tons in 1920 : — 



Acres 

Yield, tons 

— • 

j Acre.s 

Yield, tons 

• 

Wheat 

180,570 

90,. 57 7 

Oats . 

' 202,907 

129,7.55 

Rye . . . 1 

71, ‘.'9.5 

i 3.3,874 

Potatoes . 

. i 178,387 

753,170 

Barley 

219,310 

113,440 

Hay . 

. 1,310,400 

2,807,761 

Spelt. . . 1 

197,405 

83,093 

Hops . 

• 

. ! 2,925 

9.51 


Vines in 1920, 27,467 acres, yielded 3,476,318 gallons of wine. In 1919 
there were produced 29,148,746 gallons of beer. The total value of the 
minerals raised in 1920 was about 1,200,000Z. There are active iron 
foundries amd salt works. 

Books of Reference concerning Wurttemberg. 

The following publications of the Statistical Laudesamt, Stuttgart: Wiirttem- 
bergische .Tahrbticher fiir Statistik uiid Landc.skunde, Statistischc.s ITandbuch fi'ir 
Wiirtteoabcrg Mitteilungen des Statistischcg Landesamts. Das Kbnigreich WUrttem- 
bcrg : Eine Beschreibung vou Land, Volk, und Staat ; 3 Biinde, Stuttgart, 1882-1 88G. 
l>as Kbnigreich Wiirttejnbcrg : Bine Beschreibunn nach Kreisen, Oberamtern, und 
Gemoindcn ; 4 Biinde, Stuttgart, 1904. Oberamlst beschreibungen, neuo Folge. Karten* 
werke des Kbnigrciehs Wurttemberg. The “ Wiirttembcrgische Jahrbiicher" contains 
Chronicle and Necrology for the past year, and copious lists of puldigations, official and 
other, relating to Wurttemberg, in addition to much historical and statistical informa- 
tion concerning the population and products of Wiirtternberg. 

Baedeker's Southern Germany. 10th ed. Leipzig, 1907. 

Schliz (A.), Urgeschichte Wiirtemberga, Stuttgart, 1909. 




GREECE 


(Kingdom of Hellas.) 

Reigning Ring. 

KonstailtillOS^ hom August 2, 1868, married October 27, 1889, to 
Sophia^ born June 14, 1870, sister of William II., ex-Gorman Emperor; 
succeeded on the assassination of his father, George I., on March 19, 1913 ; 
abandoned the throne to his second son Alexandros according to the 
ultimatum of the Guaranteeing Powers on June 11, 1917 ; recalled to the 
throne after the death of King Alexandros by a plebiscite on December 5, 
1920, and returned to Greece on December 19, 1920. 

Children of the King, 

I. Prince Gedrgios, born July 19, 1890, married February, 1921, to 
Elizabeth, elder daughter of King Ferdinand and Queen ^larie of Rumania, 
II. Alexandros^ born August 1, 1893, King ol Greece from Ids father’s 
abandonment of the throne, June 11, 1917, till his death on October 25, 
logo. III. Princess HeUn<f, born May 2, 1896 ; mariied on March 10, 1921, 
to Prince Carol, Crown Prince of Rumania. IV. Prince PaitloSy born 
December 14, 1901. V. Princess /rern?, born February 14, 1901. Vf. Princess 
Catherine, born May 4, 1913. 

Brothers and Sisters of the King. 

I. Prince Getrgios, born^June 24, 1869 ; High Commissioner in Crete, 
1898-1906 ; married, November 21, 1907, to Princess Marie, only child of 
Prince Roland Bonaparte ; offspring: — Prince Petros, born December 3, 1908; 
Princess Eugenia, born February 11, 1910. II. Prince NicMaos, born 
January 21, 1872 ; married, August 29, 1902, to the Grand- Duchess Helena 
Vladimirowna, daughter of the Crand-Duke Vladimir of Russia ; offspring. 
Princess Olga, bom Juno 11, 1903 ; Princes.s Elizabeth, born May 23, 1904 ; 
Princess Marina, born November SO, 1906. HI. Princess Maria, born March 
3, 1876 ; married, April 30, 1900, to the Grand-Duke George Michailovitch 
of Russia. IV. Prince Andreas, born February 1, 1882 ; married, October 
7, 1903, to Princess Alice, daughter of the Mar([uis of Milford Haven ; 
offspring. Princess Margaret, born April 17, 1905 ; Princess Theodora, 
born May 30, 1906 ; Princess Cecilia, born June 23, 1911 ; Princess Sophia, 
born June 27, J914 ; Prince Philippos, born June 12, 1921. V. Prince 
Chrisidphoros, born August 10, 1888; married, 1920, Anastasia (Nancy), 
widow of William Leeds. 

Greece, a •province of the Turkish Empire since the latter part of the 
15th century, gained its independence in tlie insurrection of 1821-29, and by 
the Protocol of London, of February 3, 1830, was declared a kingdom, under 
tlie guarantee of Great Britain, France, and Russia. The crown was accepted 
by Prince Otto of Bavaria, who ascended tlie throne January 25, 1 833, being 
under the age of eighteen. He was expelled the Kingdom, after a reign of 
29 years, in October, 1862, which event was followed by the election, 
in 1863, under the directing guidance of the three guaranteeing Powers, 
of King George I., the father of the present sovereign. George I., who 
was assassinated on March 18, 1913, was succeeded by his son Constantine, 
who reigned until June 11, 1917. Alexandros, second son of King 
Constantine, then reigned till his death on October 25, 1920. From 
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October 25 to November 18 Admiral Koundouriotes was Regent ; and from 
November 18 to December 19, 1920, Queen Oiga. 

The King, according to Art. 49 of the ConstHution of 1864, attains his 
majority upon completing liis eighteenth year. Within two months at the 
most the King must convoke the Legislature. If the successor to the throne 
is either a minor or absent at the time of the King’s decease, and no Regent 
has been appointed, the Legislative Chamber has to assemble of its own accord 
within ten days after the occurrence of that event. The constitutional royal 
authority in this case has to be exercised by tlie ministerial council, until the 
choice of a Regent, or the arrival of the successor to the throne. The sovereign 
and his heirs and successors must be members of the Greek Orthodox Church. 

Constitution and Government. 

The Constitution of Greece, adopted October 29, 1864, vested tlie 
whole legislative power in a single chamber, called the Buie, consisting 
of 184 representatives, elected by manhood suffrage (in the j^i’oportion of 
1 for every 16,000 inhabitants) for the term of four years. In 1911 the 
Constitution was modified and a substitute for a second chamber was adopted 
in the rc-establishment of the Council of State. The functions of the 
Council will be the examination of Projets de Zof and the annulling of othcial 
decisions and acts which may be contrary to law. The new Constitution 
came in force on June 1, 1911. The deputies must bo at least 25 ycar^ of 
age. The elections take place by ballot. The Buie must meet annually for 
not less than three months. No sitting is valid unless at least one-third of 
the members of the Assembly are present, and no bill can pass into law 
without an absolute majority of members attending. Every measure before 
being adopted, must be discussed and voted, ^nce in principle and twice 
article by article, on three separate days. A revision of any non-funda- 
mental provisions of the new Constitution may bo demanded, after the 
lapse of ten years, by an ordinary Parliament by means of two votes passed 
by a two-thirds majority, provided that the second vote shall not be taken 
until at least one month after the first, and provided also that such revision 
shall be carried out by a newly-elected Chamber. The Chamber of Deputies, 
unless specially convoked at an earlier date, must meet on October 1 (old 
style) of every year. The deputies are paid 4,000 drachmai a year, except 
those living in Athens or in Piraeus, who receive only 3,200 drachmai. In 
case of absence extending over more than five sittings every month, the 
deputy has 20 drachmai per sitting taken from the total amount due to him. 
The number of Deputies, including those for the now territories, is 316. 

The Chamber, elected in November, 1920, is composed of the following 
parties: — Kallis Party, 25; Gounaris Party, 75; Diagoumists, 30; 
Independents, 69 ; Stratos’ Party, 62 ; Liberals (Venizelists), 110. 

The Ministry, appointed April 1, 1921, and reconstituted March 1922, is 
as follows : — 

Premier and Minister of Justice. — D. Gounaris. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs. — J. Baltazzi. 

Minister of War. — ij. llicotokis. 

Minister of the Interior. — M. Stais, 

Minister of Communications. — P. Tsaldares. 

Minister of Education. — Theodore Zaimis. 

Minister of Finance and of Supplies. — M. Protopapadakis. 

Minister of Marine. — Peter Mavromichalis. 

Minister of Public Assistance. — M. Kartalis. 

Minister of Agriculture. — M. Tertipes. 

Minister of National Economy. — John Pallis. 
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Area and Population. 

Old Greece (before 191^) comprises continental Greece, the Peloponnesus 
to the south of the Gulf of Corinth, the Aegean Island of Euboea, the Cy- 
clades (about 220 islands, including Syra, Naxos, Andros, Tenos, Mikonos, 
Thermia, Serinhos, Paros, and Amorgos), the Sporades Islands (about 20), 
and the islands in the Ionian Sea, including Corfu, Zante, SanUi Maura, 
and Ccphalonia. 

New Greece consists of Macedonia, Epirus, Crete, and the other Aegean 
Islands. 

At the census of 1879 Greece had a population (including that of Thessaly 
in 1881) of 1,679,470 ; in 1889, 2,187,208 ; in 1896, 2,433,806 ; on October 
27, 1907, 2,631,952. In 1896 the population consisted of 1,266,816 males 
and 1,166,990 females; in 1907, l,32i,942 males and 1,307,010 females. 

The acquisition of new territories by Greece, obtained as the result of 
the war with Turkey from October 3 7, 1912, to May 30, 1913, and with 
Bulgaria from June 30, to August 10, 1913, gave the country a total area 
of 41,933 square miles. The new territory is 16,919 square miles in extent. 
The population of tlie nomes or departments into which Greece is divided is, 
according to the Census of 1920, as follows : — 


Divisions of Old Territory 


Departments 


Attica and Boeotia 
Phthiotis and Phocis 
Acarnania and /Etolia 
Acbaia and Elis 
Argolis and Corinthia 
Arcadia 
Laconia 
Messenia 
Euboea 
Cyclades 
Corfu . 

Cepbalonia 
Zante . 

Larissa 
Trikkala 
Aria . 

Total . 


Population 
(Provisional 
Census lOilO) 

681,820 
110,216 
1 195,571 

! 271,(172 

168.528 
165,833 
137,456 
220,()()«l 
127,876 
120,202 
123,371 

64,775 

30,078 

230.528 
186,476 

52,678 


2,800,104 


Divisions of New Territory 


J)ei>artiueiits 


Macedonia : — 
Salonica . 

Pellis . 

Sevres 
Drama . 

Kozani . 

Fiorina . 

Epirus ; — 

Yanina . 

Prevesa . 

Aeflcan Inlands : — 
Mytilene 
Chios 
Samos 

Canoa 

Heraclion (Candia). 
Lasithion 
Rethymnos . 

Thrace : — 

Adiianople 
Kirkkilisse . 
Kallipoli 
Baidestos 
Euros 
Rodopi . 


Total new territories 


Population 

(Provisional Census 1920) 


308,240 

94,117 

113,620 

16.1,800 

176,677 

200,860 


107,044 

46,032 


140,862 

01,873 

05,760 

07,175 

118,101 

01,158 

08,715 


145,490 

134.359 

53,608 

143,801 

02,060 

100,480 


1,144,310 


21.3,270 


274,481 


845,140 


069,697 


2,046,913 


The Powers, in accordance with the Treaties of London and of Athens, have 
aecided that Greece shall retain all those Aegean islands which she occupied 
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during tlio war, except Imbros, Tenedos, and Castellorizzo, which were to bo 
restored to Turkey. In the meantime Greece is in occupation of all the islands. 
These include Crete, Samos, Chios, and Mytileiie. • 

As a result of the Great War of 1914-18, Greece, with the consent of the 
Allied and Associated Powers, has occupied part of Bulgarian (Western) Thrace 
(principal town, Xanthe) and the greater part of the province of Aidin in Asia 
Minor (principal to.wn, Smyrna). 

Mount Athos is inhabited bv the monks of Greek (17), Russian (1), 
Bulgarian (1), Rumanian (1), and Serbian (1) monasteries and hermitages 
(^ketai). The monks and their servitors till the fields, tend the vineyard, take 
in the harvest, fish, weave, sell in shops, and, indeed, take upon themselves all 
the secular duties of the community as well as the sacred. Originally 
inhabited by one mediaeval ascetic, Peter the Athonite, it has at last grown 
to a religious colony of thousands, contained in 20 monasteries with their 
respective dependencies ; and after having passed in the fifteenth century 
from the sovereignty of the Greek Emperors of Byzantium to that of the 
Sultans it fell again into the hands of the Greeks, who occupied it in 
November, 1912. Each of the 20 monasteries is a sort of little republic in 
itself, those of the ‘ coenobitic ’ category being ruled by abbots chosen for 
life, while the ‘ idiorrhythmic ’ monasteries are administered by a board of 
overseers (epitropoi) elected for a certain ter^i of years. Hitherto the 
peninsula has been administered by a Council of 4 members, and an As- 
sembly of 20 members, the latter consisting of 1 deputy from each monastery. 

In recent years there has been considerable emigration. According to 
United States statistics, tlio number of Greek immigrants into the States was 
in 1915-16, 26,792 ; in 1916-17, 25,919 ; in 1917-18, 2,602 ; in 1918-19, 813. 

The principal towns are the following, with fopulations, 1920 (census) : — 


Athens . 

300,701 I Calamata 

20,592 

Chalcis . 

. 13,280 

Salonica . 

170,195 i Raidestos 

19,044 

Pyrgos . 

. 13,246 

Piraeus . 

133,482 ; Trikkala . 

18,947 

Verria 

. 12,542 

Patras 

52,133 I Yanina . 

18,878 

Fiorina . 

. 12,489 

Adrianopolis 

50,201 1 Syra (Hermou- 


Zante 

. 11,071 

Volo * . 

30,056 1 polis) . 

17,657 

Tripolitsa 

. 11,062 

Corfu 

27,084 Xanthi . 

17,177 

Kozani . 

. 10,334 

Candia . 

24,687 j Serres 

16,677 

Vodena . 

. 9,568 

Canea 

23,934 j Gumnltchina . 

16,550 

Kallipoli . 

. 7,842 

Cavalla . 

22,964 1 Kirkkilisse 

16,263 

Rethymno 

. 7,653 

Larissa . 

20,713 Drama . 

15,560 

Laurium . 

. 4,662 


Eeligion. 

The great majority of the inhabitants of the Kingdom are adherents of the 
Greek Orthodox Church. By the terms of the Constitution of 1^64, the Greek 
OHhodox Church is declared the religion of the State, but complete tolera- 
tion and liberty of worship is guaranteed to all other sects. A National 
Synod, held at Naiiplia in 1833, vested the government of the Orthodox 
Church, withiu the limits of tne Kingdom, in a permanent council, 
called the Holy Synod, consisting of the Metropolitan of Athens and 
4 archbishops and bishop.s, who must during their year of office reside at 
the seat of the executive. The Orthodox Church has 3 archbishops and 
29 bishops in the old territory and 59 archbisliops and bishops in the 
new territories, including 1 metropolitan and 6 bishops in Crete. The 
Roman Catholic Church has an archbishop at Athens, another at Corfu, and 
a third at Naxos ; and 1 bishop at Syra, Tinos, and Santorin respectively. 
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Instruction. 

All children between tho ages of six and twelve years must attend school, 
but tho law is not well enforced in country districts Of tho army recruits 30 
per cent, are illiterate, and 15 per cent, can read only. Probably the per- 
centage is higher when the recruits from the new territories are included. 

There were (1917-18) 6,799 primary schools with 8,641 teachers (of whom 
3,990 were of tho female sex) and 476,695 pupils (174,805 females). For 
secondary education there were 76 high schools, 425 middle schools, having 
55,408 pupils (50,997 boys and 5,311 girls). There are 2 agricultural schools 
in Greece with, together, 150 pupils. There is a Trade and Industrial Academy. 
The Government Commercial Schools at Athens, Volo, Salonh^a and Patras 
have together 326 pupils. In 1912 the two Universities of Athens, the 
National University (founded 1836) and the Capodistiia University, had 56 
ordinary professors, 106 lecturers, and 3,250 students studying medicine, 
law, philosophy, theology, and chemistry. Of the total number, 800 were 
from abroad, chiefly from Turkey. The Polytechnic, with 22 professors and 
170 students, provides instruction in painting, sculpture, mechanics, 
architecture, surveying, clc. 

The cost of primary instruction is borne by the State. It amounts to 
some 10 million drachniai ai^nually. 

•The Ministry of Education is also cliargcd with the Service of Antiquities, 
mauaged by an Arclueological Council, which is responsible for the 
conservation and rcpfiratioii of ancient monuments of all periods (Prehistoric, 
Classical, Byzantine and Mediseval), tlic upkeep of museums and the conduct 
of excavations. The service is well organised and efficient: it has carried out 
the difficult and expensive^ work of repaiiing the Parthenon and other 
buildings on the Acropolis at Athens. There is an archfcological department 
of the Ministry to which tlic provincial inspectors (ephors) of antiquities 
rei)ort. 

British Science is leprcsontcd in Athens by the British School of 
Archieology, which, by the aid of grants from the Government, univeisitics, 
and private subscribers, is able to encourage and carry out scientific research 
of all kinds, but especially art, arcbaiology and Jiistory. Membefs of the 
school have in recent years been responsible for tlic excavations at Knossos, 
in Crete, in Melos, at Spart/i, in Thessaly, at Mycenae, and elsewhere. 
There are also similar French, American, Italian, Austrian and German 
institutions. 


Finance. 


The estimates of ordinary revenue and expenditure for G years arc as 
follows : — * 


Year j 

Revenue 

Expenditure j 

Year 

j 1 

Revenue 

1 Expenditure 

lOlS-U) 

1910-17 

1917-18 

£ 

17, 724, 890 
12,530,013 
17,807,903 

£ 

19,0(31,291 

14,528,283 

17,611,556 

I 1918-191 ! 

! 1919-20> 

' 1920-211 

£ 

40,960,942 

15,906,773 

51,950.390 

I £ 

1 32,951,548 

1 61,692,020 

i 61,950,390 


I Eitimates. 
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The main items of the budget for 1920-21 are given as follows : — 


Revenue 

Drachmai i 

1 

1 Exi?cnditure 

1 Drachmai 

Ordinary .... 
Extraordinary 

Loans . . • . { 

491,125,728 

69,954,022 

472,500,000 

War, ordinary . 

War, extraordinary 

Other war expenses 

211,878,807 

285,432,160 

34,805,000 

Deficit .... 

1,033.579,740 

205,180,014 

Total war expenditure . 
Other expenditure, including 
debt service 

532,115,487 

766,644,267 


1,298,750,754 

Total expenditure 

1,298,759,754 


No budget for 1921-22 was submitted to the National Assembly and no 
figures, even provisional, of public income and expenditure were available. 
The expenses of administration and of the war in Asia Minor were financed 
by monthly credits passed b)' Royal Decree without any Parliamentary 
control. Some money was obtained by loans from the National Bank, but 
these arc floating debts. In order to retard the rapid depreciation of the 
drachma the Government instituted a banking consortium to control ex- 
change without much success. In spite of this the drachma has fallen fi^m 
50 to the £ sterling to about 100 (par is 25 to the £ sterling). 

The outstanding external debt of Greece amounted on December 31, 1921, 
to 40,885,200/., the principal items in which were the live per cent, loan 
of 1881, 3,212,700/ ; the five per cent, loan of 1884, 2,797,040/.; the 24 per 
cent, loan of 1898, 3,899,100/.; the five per cenf. loan of 1914, 12,811,000/. 

In accordance with the peace preliminaries between Greece and Turkey 
and the Greek Law of Control of Mavcli, 1898, the financial commission of dele- 
gates representing Germany, Austria-Hungary, France, Great Britain, Italy 
and Russia (the mediating Powers) is established at Athens in direct relation 
witli the Greek Minister of Finance (Germany and Austria-Hungary are not 
now rcpVcseutcd). The public debt of Greece is in largo measure under 
the control of this commission. To this commission were assigned, for the 
payment of the interest on the external debt, the revenues from the salt, 
petroleum, matches and playing-cards monopolies, the duties on tobacco, 
cigarette paper, Naxos emery, the stamp duty, and the import duties at the 
port of Pincus. In their report for 1921 the Commissioners announce an 
income of 149,185,600 drachmai, of which the receipts from monopolies were 
73,493,141 drachmai, and the Piraeus customs 75,692,499 ^rachmai. 

The collection of the assigned revenues and the administration of the 
monopolies is entrusted to a Greek Company, called the “Soci^te de R^gic 
des Revenues affectes au Service de la Dette Publiquo,” which is under 
the control of the international commission. 

By Agreements dated February 10, 1918, the Governments of Great 
Britain, the United States and France agreed to advance to the Hellenic 
Government credits as follows : — Great Britain, 14,700,000/. ; France, 
410,000,000 francs ; and the United States, 48,239,267 dollars. The control 
of the Fund thus created was lodged in au Intcr-ullicd Financial Commis- 
sion and an Jntei-alliod Military Commission sitting at Athens. Of the 
sum agreed upon, there has been actually paid by January, 1921, 7,000,000/. 
by Great Britain, 30,000,000 francs by France, and 16,000,000 dollars by 
the United States. 
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Defence. 

« I. Army. 

Military service in Greece is compulsory and universal, with very few 
exemptions (laws of 1867, 1896, 1904, and November 30, 1914). It 
commences in the 20th year, and lasts for the long period of 31 years. 
The normal term of service in the active army was 3 years for the cavalry 
and artillery and 2 years for the infantry, &c., followed by 21 years in the 
first serie of the reserve and 8 years in the second serie. The normal annual 
contingent of recruits, fixed by the Parliament, was about 25,000. 

After the Armistice, November, 1918, a large part of the Greek array 
joined the Allied forces in occupation of Turkish territory. Military 
operations in Asia Minor continued intermittently, and came to a climax 
at the end of June, 1921. The Greek advance against the Kemaliats was 
at first successfcl, but ended in a deadlock in September at the battle of 
Sakaria. Failing to pierce the Turkish lines, the Greeks fell back to positions 
covering Eski-Shohr, 'where they were still established at the end of 1921, 
The Greek army in Asia Minor consisted of 11 divisions and a number of 
detached regiments. After the battle of Sakaria the Greek Government 
called out the 1922 class and summoned to the colours all men liable to 
mijitary service up to the agb of 40. 

The army corps in Asia each consisted of two divisions, those in Eui ope 
of three divisions, the total number of divisions thus being twelve. The 
average strength of a division was 12,000 men. The Greek cavalry is not 
organised in divisions, but is distributed by squadrons to the divisions of 
the army corps. The infantry is organised in regiments of three battalions, 
three regiments forming the infantry of each division. The field artillery is 
organised in brigades, each of two regiments. The regiment of artillery is 
composed of three groups, and each group of three batteries of four guns. 
The Greek infantry is armed with both the Mannlicher and the Mauser rifle, 
but some battalions are armed with the Martini. The artillery is armed with 
the French *75 field gun and the French light and medium howitzer. 


II. Navy. 

The Greek Navy was reorganised in 1906, and after 1911 a British naval 
mission superintended the training and organisation of the fleet. The 
principal vessels are as follows (the three first named have now little value): — 



Launched 

^ s 

•SS S 
p 

Tons 

Armour 

Belt ' Gun 
In. In. 

Principal Armament 

Torpedo 

Tubes 

Horse 

Power 

at 

Knots 

Spetsai. 

Ilydra . 

1889 

1889 

15,000 

12 

133 

3 10 6; 5 6in.; 1 4in. 

3 

6,700 

17 

Psara . 

Averoff. 

1880 

1910 

i 

10,118 

8 


4 0-2 ; 8 7*5in. . 

3 

19,000 

24 

Kilkosi . \i 

1905 

13,000 

0 

12 

4 12in.; 8 8in.; 8 7in. 

2 

14,000 

17 

Lemnos . / 

nolle a. 

1912 

2,000 

- 

- 

2 6in.; 4 4ia. . 

2 

6,500 



20 


^ Purchased 1914 ftrom the V.3. Navy. > Cruiser purchased 1914 from China* 
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There axe also Id destroyers, 6 modern torpedo boats, 2 submarines, and 
a variety of miscellaneous craft. To these have been added the ex-Austrian 
destroyer Ulauj and (for police duties only) 7 surrendered torpedo boats. 

Much preliminary work has been done on the new arsenal for the Greek 
Navy, which is intended to take the place of the establishment at Salamis. 
The cost of the new work was estimated at 2,800,OOOZ. ; it is to be carried 
out under the direction of British engineers. There is a British Naval 
Mission in Greece which has been charged with the re-organisation of the 
Greek Navy. 


Production and Industry. 

Greece is mainly an agricultural country, and the economic life is 
directly dependent on the products of the soil. Of the total area only one- 
fifth is cultivable. The total area (old Greece) is 6,429,610 hectares 
(16,074,025 acres), made up as follows: 1,286,583 hectares (3,216,457 acres) 
is cultivated laud ; 5,055,122 hectares (12,137,805 acres) is covered by 
mountains ; and 87,905 hectares (219,762 acres) occupied by lakes and 
marshes. 

The deforestation of Greece progresses steadily and in every part of the 
country. The pine woods in Attica steadily decrease by cutting and by fires, 
but great efforts for re -afforestation and proper forest adininistration are 
being made. 

By the draining of Lake Copais, an area of about 53,000 acres has been 
acrjiiired for agricultural purposes. Irrigation and drainage canals, farm 
roads and buildings are being constructed, tree f>lanting is undertaken, and 
the breed of cattle is being improved. 

While there are a few large proprietors in Greece, the land is to a large 
extent in the hands of peasant proprietors and metayer farmers, among whom 
the large estates, on which they live and work, are being divided. On the whole, 
agriculture is in a backward state, chiefly because of the dryness of the climate, 
the scarcity of rivers which may be utilised for irrigation, the system 
of payment of rent in kind, and by the lack of co-operative societies and 
agricultural banks. The most favoured and best cultivated crop is the 
currant, which covers vast districts. Patras is the great currant centre. 
The yield for 1920 was 95,000 tons. Thirty- three thousand stremmata 
(stremma=: 0*2471 acre) of currant plantations have been uprooted in 
accordance with a law to limit the production of currants. 

The acreage and XH’oduction of the chief crops for two years were as 
follows ; — • 


Area in Acres j Production in Iftetric Tons 



1918 

1019 

1918 

1919 

Wheat . 

1,104,608 

1,080,008 

373,468 

266,930 

Barley . 

418,435 

414,442 

158,083 

118,314 

Haize . 

423,J^07 

458,598 

164,235 

191,818 

Oats 

183,242 

214,784 

65,893 1 

55,548 

Tobacco . 

117,732 ! 

02,435 

30,3.77 

29,694 

Cotton . 

19,502 

25,756 

5,827 

7,388 

Neir wine 

I 411,130 

445,602 

317,385 

266,000 

C nriants 

244,635 

! 194,700 

i 

120,516 

130,002 


3 s 
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Olives are abundant, about 717,600 acres are under cultivation ; olive oil 
production in 1921, 13,801,000 gallons. Tho nut crop in 1921 amounted to 
6,376,590 lbs. The fig industry ia centred in the port of Calamata. In 1919 
the number of oranges grown was 206,412,000, of mandarins, 273,311,000, 
and of lemons, 163,874,000. Rice is cultivated in Greek Macedonia — Vodena, 
near Salonika, being the principal centre. Two kinds of cheese are produced 
in Greece — sliced cheese in brine (commercially known as Fetta cheese) 
and head cheese. Production in 1921, 14,812,875 lbs. (Fetta cheese, 
4,937,626 lbs.) 

There were in Greece (1918) 131,436 horses, 111,979 mules, 242,700 
asses, 527,173 cattle, 5,467,828 sheep, and 365,074 pigs. 

Greece has a great variety of mineral deposits, and there are now in force 
about 35 mining concessions embracing a total area of nearly 20,000 acres. The 
ore and other minerals worked include iron, copper, zinc, lead, silver, man- 
ganese, aluminium, antimony, tin, nickel, magnesite ore, cobalt, lignite, 
sulphur ochre, and vahous other earths. The Laurium district, Thessaly, 
Euboea, tho ^Egcan islands and other parts of Greece yield a large output of 
ores and earths. 

The principal mineral output of all Greece for two years is given as 
follows (in metric tons) : — 


- 

1010 

1920 

- 

1019 

1920 


Tons 

Tons 


Tons 

Tons 

Chromite 

8,051 

7,162 

1 bead 

2,050 

23,582 

Emery . 

0,300 

il,0S9 

Magnesite 

02,404 

71,870 

Iron 

40,0.30 

45,170 

Nickel . 

1,000 j 



Manganese iron . 

418 

4 

1 Zinc 

3,334 

2,501 

Iron pyrites . 

0,354 i 

— 

'i Salt 

28,831 I 

57,285 


Lignite production in 1915 was 39,745 tons ; in 1916, 116,946 tons ; in 
1917, 157,956 tons; in 1918, 208,797 tons; in 1919, 182,006 tons; and 
1920, 187,196 tons. 

Industry is making considerable progres.s in Greece. Tho leading 
industrial products are olive oil, wine, textiles, leather, and soap. The 
iadustrial census of 1917 showed that the country had 2,213 factories, 
cmxdoying 36,124 hands, and valued at 260,363,647 drachmai. In the 
cotton mills of Greece there are 169,000 spindles and 2,246 looms, in 82 
factories, employing 10,875 hands. Total number of workers employed in 
mines (1919) 7,319, including 3,444 underground. 


Commerce. 


Value of the commerce of Greece (25 diachmai XI) 


- 

1917 

1918 

1910 

1920 

1921 

Tmport.s 

Exports 

X 

8,923,010 

4,505,003 

£ 

1 29,356,283 
11,874,410 

£ 

62,832,957 
! 29,074,410 

£ 

85,241,632 

20,564,505 

£ 

66,944,770 

32,679,647 
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Principal special imports and exports in 1919 and 1920 : — 


Categories. 


Living Animals .... 
Animal Food Products 
Products of the Fisheries . 
Agricultural Products 

Oils 

Forest Products 

Dyestuffs and Tanstufls 
Crude Metals and Ores 
Medicinal and Chemical Products . 
Hides, Skins, Leather, Cones, and 
Manufactures thereof 
Furniture and Manufactures of Wood 
Confectionery’s Products, etc. . 
Wines, Sj'irils, and Leverages . 
Yarns and Textiles .... 
Hemp Yarns and Goods, Hats, etc. . 
Earihenv/ai'c and Glassware 
Metals and Ores and jManufaclures 

thereof 

Musical and Scientific lastrniucuts . 
Paper and Printed Matter, Engrav- 
ing, etc 

Miscellaneous and Unelassilied . 

Total 


Imports • 

Exports 

1919 

1920 

1919 

1920 

Drachmai 

23,268,009 

49,061,076 

97,793,882 

371,369,311 

10,375,048 

29,617,683 

4,362,063 

119,323,221 

118,215,437 

Drachmai 

22,386,707 

67,153,401 

64,118,210 

466,658,712 

24,298,573 

53,137,013 

.5,459,850 

154,122,236 

187,462,687 

Urachmai 

937,410 

33,023,093 

2,647,790 

456,759,563 

22,745,868 

10,867,258 

703,190 

28,483,438 

21,032,188 

Drachmai ' 
486,923 

19.782.897 
1,816,678 

896,245,839 

18,634,108 

12,378,086 

2,272,666 

75,716,558 

15.875.897 

95,080,207 

3,651,889 

89,519,501 

1,992,768 

396,686,570 

45,792,487 

9,702,992 

77,543,308 
6,978,183 
90,511,925 
! 6, 165, 965 1 

544,408,844’ 
; 66,101,720 

39,407,605 

44,345,320 

3,228,039 

2,611,996 

20,454,539 

63,239,389 

2,193,064 

346,523 

12,660,944 

504,468 

3,977,423 

30,500,013 

51,623,423 

5,243,880 

1,041,347 

38,989,043 

14,241,410 

11021,579 

30,728,435 

10,325,572 

339,482 

8,637,438 

839,567 

41,113,325 
4o, 268, 556 

31,614,074 

91,473,544 

1,040,329 

3,166,108 

659,655 

10,706,942 

(1,608,323,928 

2,131,038,321 

720,533,168 

664,112,647 


The t^ade was distributed, by principal countries, as follows ; — 


Countries 


I in ports from 


Exports to 


1919 


1020 


1919 I 1920 


Great Britain . 
Egypt 

United States . 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium . 

Bulgaria . 

France 

Germany 

Switzcrlaiul 

Italy . 

Netherlands 

Rumania . 

Russia 

Serbia 

Turkey 

Spain 

Sweden 


Drachm ai 
388,724,019 
83,810,095 
446,327,509 
2,544,763 
2,231,363 
3,313,490 
133,586,337 
337,461 
15,762,128 
142,020,918 
20,347,142 
2,142,107 
4,380,119 
19,586,014 
76,306,716 
88,986,674 
13,720,810 


Drachmai 

522,511,407 

63,765,716 

478,344,300 

5,633,521 

•12,169,213 

2,903,388 

212,503,110 

26,016,551 

16,653,516 

217,860,878 

52,669,802 

21,258,774 

11,684,445 

29,750,342 

59,991,530 

40,736,918 

16,754,692 


Drachmai 

175,438,012 

48,204,947 

80,002,867 

1,193,031 

8,405,136 

7,892,736 

44,940,502 

4,3i6,538 

6,444,264 

37,982,022 

97,177,585 

44,451,87? 

13,542,857 

6,444,264 

80,448,652 

389,110 

9,859,601 


Drachinai 

121,057,896 

64,327,696 

91,417,434 

387,005 

80.126,714 

22,149,002 

81,662,068 

56,704,488 

8,447,928 

50,723,513 

42,401,247 

5,641,847 

135,637 

3,447,948 

53,881,460 

169,686 

0,694,617 


Total . 


,608,323,9281 


2,131,038,321 


726,533,168 


664,112,647 


The customs revenue amounted in 1920 to 12,402,440/. 

The commercial treaty of 1866 provides for * the most favoured nation. ’ treatment 
between the United Kingdom and Greece, and the declaration of November, 1904, extends 
the scope of the treaty so as to include all Biitish possessions, colonies, iic,, which accord 

3 s 2 
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the ^ most-favoured nation ' treatment to Greece (that is, all except India, Canada, the Cape, 
and New South Wales). The treaty is terminable July 25, 1910, and then after 12 monlbs* 
notice. ^ 

The staple article of import from Greece into the United Kingdom (Board 
of Trade Returns) is currants, the value of which amounted in 1920 to 
6,019, 141Z. Other articles of import in 1920 were: — iron ore (including 
chrome), 95,679^. ; raisins, 189,880^. ; tobacco, 322,427/. Of the exports from 
the United Kingdom to Greece in 1920, cotton goods and yarns were valued 
at 8,506,133/. ; woollens, 2,929,304?. ; coal, 481,658/. ; iron, 646,567/. ; 
machinery, 405,966/. 

The total trade between Greece and the United Kingdom for 5 years was 
as follows : — 


- 

1917 

1918 1919 

1920 1921 

Imports from Greece to U.K. 
Exports to Greece from U.K. 

£ 

958,092 1 
1 182,621 ! 

£ £ 

1 2,329,688 10,440,500 
! 1,048, 804| 0,914,713 

£ £ 

6,816,805, 4,013,890 
12,783,304 6,896,779 


Navigation and Shipping. 

The merchant navy of Greece on September 1, 1921, had 1,192 sailing 
vessels of 113,726 tons and 408 steamers of 402,221 tons. In 1920, 2,936 
steamers of 3,640,017 tons, and 2,600 sailing vessels of 62,083 tons entered 
the ports of Greece, while 8,'283 steamers of 3,910,357 tons, and 2,133 sailing 
vessels of 69,906 tons cleared all the ports. 


Internal Communications. 

There are about 49,838 miles of roads in Old and New Greece. There is 
a canal (opened November 9, 1893) across the Isthmus of Corinth (about 
4 miles). In 1920, 2,968 steamers of 1,571,571 tons and 2,502 sailing 
vessels of 60,953 tons passed through the canal. 

Railways open for- traffic in 1920 for a length of about 1,470 miles. 
Principal lines : — Hellenic Railway, 275 miles ; Piraeus- Athens-Pelo- 
ponnesus railway, 456 miles ; the Thessalian Kail way, 142 miles ; Athens- 
riraeus railway, ^6 miles ; Attica Railway, 51 miles ; North-Western Railway, 
46 miles; Salonica-Gcvgheli, 49 miles ; Salouica-Monastir, 136 miles ; 
Salonica-Dedeagats, 215 miles. Before the war with Turkey (1912-13) Greece 
was completely isolated by land from the rest of Europe, but on May 8, 
1916, the railway was completed between Gida, on the Saloiiica-Mouastir 
line, and Papapuli, on the Thessalian frontier, a distance of 56 mile.s, 
whereby Greece was linked up with the European railroads. The railway 
system has been extended by the inclusion of the lines in Western and 
Ea.stern Thrace. The Government has also purchased from England for 
two million francs the Salonika-Angista-Stavros line, 75 miles long, which 
was built by the British during the war. The lines are 8tat<v-owned and 
State-controlled, except the Piraeus-Athens, Attica, North-Western, and 
Thessalian Railways. 

The telegraph lines in 1920 had a length of 10,565 miles, with 20,186 
miles of wire and 3,973^000 miles of cable. The number of offices waa 349. 
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They despatched 3,906,000 inland telegrams, 1,216,000 international, and 
845,000 official. Total, 6,967,000. 

In 1920 there were 7,742 miles of tel ephonei lines with 4,718 miles of 
wire belonging to 6 urban systems. 

Of post offices there existed at the end of 1920, 938, and there passed 
through the post in that year : — Service of tlie interior : — letters, 28,894,000 ; 
post-cards, 2,985,000; printed matter, journals and samples, 15,987,000 ; 
postal orders, 455,000; parcels, 367,000. Service of the exterior: — 
letters and post-cards, 22,576,000 ; printed matter and journals, 2,451,000 ; 
postal orders, 28,000 ; parcels, 168,000. 


Banking and Credit. 

The nominal value of the Greek coinage (minted in Paris) put in circula- 
tion since 1866 has been: gold, in 1876, 1,000,000 drachmai ; in 1884, 

11.000. 000 drachmai ; total gold, 12,000,000 drachmai; silver, up to 1910, 
26,262,865 drachmai, nearly all of which had disappeared from circulation 
during the period when the agio on gold made it ])r()fitable to export to other 
countries of the Latin Union; bronze, up to 1883, 6,816,065 drachmai; 
nickel, 1893-95, 3,000,000 drachmai. Since 1910 the silver currency has 
been restored by the repatriation from other coiui tries of the Latin Union of 
4,548,021 drachmai, in good condition, and by coin (at Paris) of 9,451,9^6 
drachmai. Owing to the war 1 and 2 drachmai notes as well jls 50 lepta 
notes have been issued to meet the scarcity of currency. There are also 20, 
10, and 5 lepta coins made of a mixture of nickel and tin, and bronze coins 
of 10 and 5 lepta. 

The National Bank (founded in 1841) is#autliorised to issue forced 
currency notes to the amount of 73,000,000 drachmai. This privilege was 
extended to December 31, 1930, and by an agreement with the Government 
made on December 6, 1914, these privileges were extended to the new 
territories as from January 1, 1915. On December 31, 1920, the notes of 
the National Bank amounted to 1,647,884,000 drachmai. 

The Bank of Piraeus, with a capital of a million sterling, was founded in 
October, 1916, by a number of shipowners for the purpose of financing 
maritime ventures. Other banks are the Commercial Bank (capital 

15.000. 000 drachmai), the Central Bank (capital 3,500,000 drachmai), the 
Bank of Athens (capital 48,000,000 drachmai), tlie Bank of the Orient 
(capital 25,000,000 drachmai), the Popular Bank (capital 1,500,000 drachmai), 
the Bank of National Economy (capital 10,000,000 drachmai), the Industrial 
Bank (capital 16,000,000 drachmai), the Maritime Bank (capital 10,000,000 
drachmai), and the General Bank (capital 3,000,000 drachmai). Total 
deposits in all the banks in 1920, 2,298,881,814 drachmai. 


Money, Weights and Measures. 

Greece entered in 1868 the Latin Monetary Union. 

The Drachma^ of 100 leptdt is equivalent to the franc (25 *225 francs = 
IL sterling). 100 new drachmai = 112 old drachmai. 

By Royal decree of January 80, 1893, the gold coins of Great Britain, 
Austria, Germany, Denmark, Russia, Spain, Turkey, Egypt, and the United 
States are accepted by the Treasury and by private persons as legal tender, 
one-fourth per cent, being deducted from their nominal value. 

In September, 1898, it was announced that it had been decided to intro- 
duce the metric system as regards measures of length, weiglit, and capaoily. 
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The change from the old system is to be gradual, commencing with measures 
of length. The old s 3 ’^stem is as follows : — 


The Oke 
,, Stater . 

,, Livre (Venetian) 
,, Baril (wine) 

,, Kilo 
, , Fike 
,, Stremma 


2 827 
123 '20 
1*05 
10 '33 
0T14 
a 

•242 


lbs. avoirdupois. 


imperial gallons. 

, , quarter, 
of an English yard, 
,, ,, acre. 


Biplomatic Eepresentatives. 


1. Of Gr.f;ece in Great Britain. 


(Jhargt (V Affaires. — Alexandre Rizo-Rangaba (appointed December 7. 
1920). 

Secretaries. — D. Bikelas and M. V'ano])Oulos. 

Militarj! Attach^.- Qo\, P. Vlassis. 

Naval Altachi. — Commander J. Bouboulis. 

Commercial Attache. — ]\1. Frangojmulos. 

Acting ConsuCGencraL-<-V. Delyannis. 

There are consular officers of Greece at London, Liverpool, Birmingham, 
CardiiT, Dublin, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, and various 
other towns. 

2. Of Great Britain in Greece. 

21. M. llcpresentative at yilhois . — I foil. E. 0. Lindh'y, C.B.E. (a})pointed 
November 25, 1921). 

Counsellor. — C. H. Bentinek. 

Secretaries. — C. Dodd and J. MacEwen. 

Commercial Secretary . — E. C. D. Rawlins. 

Military AUacht. — Brig. -General E. S. lloarc Naine, C.B., C.M.G. 

Consu 1‘ General at Saloyiica. — R. A. Fontana. 

There are also British Consular representatives at Pirreus, Candia, Canea, 
Cephalonia, Corfu, Mitylenc, Patras, Samos, Sautorin, Yolo, and Zante. 


Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Greece. 

*’ 1. Official Publications, 

llecen.seinent Agricolc de la Vioille Groce, de 1911, vol, 11 (Huporficie— Effectif du 
Wtail — Dcnoiipbreinent des arbres). — Rondement Agricole de la Vieille Qr^'ce pendant les 
ann4es 1911, 1914etl9ir>. — Statisliqiie annnelle du Rendemcnt Agricole etc. do la Grece 
de Tann^e 1918. — Bulletins du mouveineiit de la navigation de Gr^ce avec I'^tranger 
pendant les annees 1915, 191G, 1917, 1918 et 1919.— Doiiombroment des habitants (Tea 
Nouvelles Provinces dc la Grece de l‘.»l‘I. — Bulletins inensuels du coinnitrce special de la 
Grece avec les pays (^*trangers pendant Fannie 1920. — R(^aultata statistiques du recease- 
inent des ouvriers d'Ailiene.s et clu Pir^e, eflectue le 25 Fdvrier 1917. 

Compte Rendu (annuel) des operations de la Commission Financi^re Internationale. 

Depaitrnent of Overseas Trade Reports. Annual Series and Miscellaneous Series. 
London. 

Regarding political transactions concerning Greece from 1826 onwards, the Parliamentary 
papers (correspondence, conventions, protocols, treaties, reports, &c.) are available. 

Correspondence Respecting the Finances of Greece, Nos. 1, 2, and 3(1898). [C.— 8778 ; 
C.— 8818; and C — 8849.]. London, 1898. 

Greece (Foreign OfRce Peace Books). London, 1920. 
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2. Non- Official Publications. 


Abbott (0. F), Turkey’, Greece, and tkc Great Powera. Jjondon, 1917. 

Andreadks (A.), Les Finances do la Grece. Paris, 1915, [Reprinted from the Journal des 
Economiates.] 

Andrebpoulos (Stavros), Memoirs on the Greek Revolution, written by PUotlos 
Cbrysanthoponlos or PhoUkos. 2 vols. [In Greek.] Athens, 1900. 

Annual of the British School at Athens (Archaeology). London. 

Atkinson (S ), An Artist in Corfu. London, 1911. 

Baedeker^s Greece. 4th ed. Leipzig, 1909. 

Barrington (Mrs. Russell), Through Greece and Dalmatia. (Illustrations.) London. 
1912. 

Barrows (S. J.), The Isles and Shrines of Greece. London, 1898. 

Bent (J. Th.), Modern Life and Thought Amongst the Greeks. London, 1891.— The 
Cyclades : Life Amongst the Insular Greeks. London, 1885. 

Bickfor d- Smith (R. A. TI.), Greece under King George. London, 1893. 
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GUATEMALA. 

(Rktublica de Guatemala.) 

Constitution and Government. 

The Republic of Guatemala, establi.sbed on March 21, 1847, after having 
forEied part for twenty-six years of the Confederation of Central America, is 
governed under a Constitution proclaimed December, 187f^, and modified 
October, 1885, November, 1887, October, 1889, and July, 1903. By its terms tlie 
legislative power is vested in a National Assembly, consisting of representa- 
tives (one for every 20,000 inhabitants) chosen by universal suffrage for four 
years, and a Council of State^of 13 members, partly elected by the National 
Assembly, partly appointed by the President of the Republic. The execu- 
tive is vested in a President, elected for six years. 

President of the Repiihlic . — General Jose Maria Orrllana (March, 1922, to 
March, 1928). 

The administration is carried on, under the President, by the heads of six 
departments — of Foreign Affairs, Government and Justice, Hacienda and 
Public Credit, Public Instruction, Fomento, War. 

Area and Population. 

Area, estimated at 48,290 English square miles. In 1903 the population 
was 1,842,134 ; December 81, 1914, estimate, 2,003,579. About 60 per cent, 
arc pure Indians, most of the remainder being half-caste, there being very 
few descendants j)f Europeans. Guatemala is administratively divided into 
23 departments. 

Capital of the Republic and seat of the government was Guatemala, with 
90,000 inhabitants (1910), about one-quarter of them being of European 
origin. An earthquake shock on January 3 and 4, 1917, completely destroyed 
the city. Other towns are Quezaltenango, 28,940, Coban, 30,770, and 
Totonicapan, 28, 31 0. A boundary convention with Honduras of March, 1906, 
was extended to March 1, 1915, and a New Convention was signed and 
ratified in 1916. 

Keligion and Instruction. 

Roman Catholicism is the prevailing religion ; but all other creeds have 
complete liberty of worship. Guatemala has an archbishop under whom are 
suffragan bishops for Costa Rica, Honduras, Nicaragua, and San Salvador. 
The State does not recognise any creed. 
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Education is free, and obligatory for all children between 6 and 
14 years of age. In 1920 there were 1,334 Government schools, including 
Kindergarten (18), primary schools for boy.s (49^) and girls (616), training 
schools for girls (34), night schools for workmen (87)f schools of arts 
and crafts (3), and rural schools (317). Tlie number of pupils attend- 
ing the elementaiy schools in 1920 was 55,100. On May 2, 1918, the 
Government promulgated a decree establishing the University of Guatemala, 
which is to be known as the “ Univorsidad Estrada Cabrera.” The 
University was opened on September 15, 1918. The National Central 
Institute confers degrees which are recogni.sed in nil the Central American 
Republics. Among the other institutions are a School of Handicraft for 
Women, a National Conservatoire of Music, and a School of Art, Total 
expenditure on education in 1920, 12,848,270 pesos. The national library 
contains 19,400 volumes. 


Justice and Crime. 

Justice is administered in a supremo court, 6 appeal courts, and 26 courts 
of first instance. In all the municipalities there are Justifies of Peace. 


Finance. 

Ordinary revenue and expenditure in currency (186 paper dollars — J^l in 
1917 ; 194 £1 in 1916): - 


- 

1910-171 

1917-18 1 

1918-19 

1919-20 1 

1920-211 


dollars 

1 dollars ! 

dollafs 

dollars | 

dollars 

Revenue 

166,200,000 

1135, 471, .586 1110,937,325 

127,249,490| 

! — 

Expenditure! 

63,095,693 j 

131,413,218 j 77,666,023 j 

101,028, 476j 

135,604,267 


1 Estimates. 


On December 31, 1920 (according to the report of the Council of the 
Corporation of Foreign Bondholders), the outstanding amount of the 4 per 
cent. External Debt of 1895 was 1,414, 980Z. ; certificates in respect of unpaid 
interest, 844,603Z. ,* total, 2,259,583/. The internal debt on December 31, 
1916, amounted to 135,799,843 dollars currency and 1,091,702 dollars sold. 

Defence. 

The military force of Guatemala, as reorganised, nun^ers 85,535 officers 
and men when mobilised. The reserve army consists of 40,575, divided into 
81 battalions. All male citizens are liable to conscription from 18 to 60. 

• 

Production and Industry. 

The Cordilleras divide Guatemala into two unequal drainage areas, of 
which the Atlantic is much the greater. The I'acific slope, though com- 
paratively narrow, is excej)tionally well watered and fertile between the 
altitudes of 1,000 and 5,000 feet, and is the most densely settled part of the 
Republic. The Atlantic slope is sparsely populated and has little of com- 
mercial importance beyond the timber cutting of the Peten, coffee cultivation 
of Coban region, and banana raising of the Motagua Valley and Lake Isabal 
district. 

By the National Land Law of 1894, the State lands (except those on the 
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frontiers and the sea-shore) were divided into lots for sale, the maximum 
allotment permitted to one person being 15 caballarias (or about 1,687 acres) ; 
and these cannot be sold .mvder ten years. In December, 1915, the state took 
over all the ore lands in the country, and siicli land may be exploited only 
under leasehold. The forest area has an extent of 1,316,482 acres. 

The soil in general is exceedingly fertile. The most important crop 
is coffee, of Avhich there are 1,500 plantations under cultivation, covering 
an area of 597,529 acres in 1920, and containing some 450,000,000 coffee 
trees. The quantity exported in 1920 was 960,000 pounds. Germans own 
and control between 50 and 60 per cent, of the coffee plantations of 
Guatemala. Next to coffee, sugar is the most importaot crop ; the area in 
1920 was 54,270 acres. Other crops in 1920 were 13,095 acres of rice, 
834,413 acres of maize, 30,810 acres of bananas. In 1920 2,179,943 bunches 
of bananas were exported. Of the smaller crops, area in 1920, beans, 67,570 
acres, wheat, 42,523 acres, and potatoes, 5,062 acres. 

The department of Peti^n is rich in mahogany and dye woods, for which 
there is a ready market in the United States. Peteii is also the centre of 
the chicle (gum) industry ; in 1916, 407,195 lbs. were obtained. Cotton is 
grown in small quantities. On the liigh plateaux the area of the cattle- 
grounds (potreros) is about 758,640 acres. On December 31, 1914, there were 
in the Republic 655,386 head of cattle, 114,451 horses and mules, 402,124 
slieqp, 58,847 goats, and 176,515 pigs, making a total of 1,467,323. On 
December 31, 1915, the total was 1,470,200. 

There arc silver, gold, copper, iron and lead minc^, but owing to the 
lack of transport, mining is little developed. Chrome was discovered in 
1916. In 1919'20 the ferro-cliromium mines of the deparfment of Jalapa 
produced 2,241,341 kilos ; of Estrada Cabrera, 11,352 kilos. The mines of 
»Santa Rosa produced 680,75^ kilos of mineral ore; the lead mines of 
lluehuetenango produced 1,249 quintals. 

Commerce. 

Value of the commerce in pounds sterling for 5 years ; — 



191C 

1917 

; 1918 

i 

1919 

i 1920 

1 

Imports 

Exi)orts 

£ 

. : l,707,8o8 

2,127.577 

£ 

1,798,314 

1,501,940 

£ 

1.320.800 

2.203.800 

1 

£ 

2,246,164 
j 4,483,827 

£ 

2,908,940 

3,720,5S1 


The values of^thc principal imports and exports in U.S. dollars for 
2 years were : — 


Imports 

• 

1918 

1920 

Exports 

1919 

1920 


Dollars 

Dollars 


Dollars 

Dollars 

Cotton 

1,492,141 

4,728,048 

Coffee 

19,726.540 13.942.088 

Foodstuffs . 

277,402 

784,150 

Rubber . 

— 

2,307 

lAnen, hemp, and 
jute. . . . ; 

215,013 

170,030 

411,348 

Timber 

Hides 


451,011 

37,897 

Paper, etc. . . . ■ 

410,924 

Bananas . 

081,312 

990,138 

Iron and Steel . . , 

007,430 

1,2CG,C09 

Sugar 

557,875 

1,070,373 

Leather 

101,031 

428,230 

1 


In 1920 imports from Great Britain amounted to 3,147,424 dollars ; from 
the United States, 9,441,207 dollars; from France, 401,606 dollars ; and from 
Japan, 239,776 dollars. 
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Total trade between Guatemala and the U.K. for 5 years (according to 
Board of Trade returns) ; — 



1 

1917 

M : 

1918 

1919 1 

1 

19‘20 

1921 

Imports from Guatemala to U.K, 
Exports to Guatemala from U.K. 

£ 

40,848 

‘298,380 

£ 

281,410 

1 

£ ] 

315,291 

397,085 

£ i 

270,139 1 
897,427 

1 

£ 

112,865 

384,000 


Shippings and Communications. 

In 1919, 001 vessels of 690,885 tons (175 of 422,929 tons being American, 
and 129 of 68,888 tons British) entered and 576 vessels of 541,580 tons 
cleared the ports of the Republic. The chief ports on the Atlantic side are 
Puerto Barrios and Livingston ; on the Pacific side, San Josii, Charaperico, 
and Ocos. 

The International Pailway of Central America was incorporated in 1912 
and represents a consolidation of the Guatemala Railway (195 miles), the 
Guatemala Central Railway (139 miles), the Occidental Railway (51 miles), and 
the Ocos Railway (22 miles). The company’s mifin lines at present extend from 
Puerto Barrios to Guatemala City, a distance of 194 ‘5 miles, thence to 
San Jose do Guatemala, on the Pacific Ocean, a distance of 74 miles. The 
company receives subsidies from the Governments of Guatemala and 
Salvador. The Salvador division of 40 miles is operated separately. The 
Government of Guatemala may purchase the lines after the year 2002 at a 
price to be decided by arbitration. Tlie linef located in Salvador may be 
purchased after June, 1978, by the Government of that country at an 
arbitrated price. After the year 2006 Salvador will receive the lines without 
indemnity. In 1914 the International Railways of Central America acquired 
by purchase a 60-mile railroad extending from Santa Maria, on the main 
line between Guatemala City and San Josd de Guatemala, to Las Cruces. 
The same year it built an extension from Las Cruces to Ayutla, a distance of 
45 miles. Ayutla is on the border of Mexico ; Mariscal, in Mexico, being on 
the other side of the river Siichiate, which forms the boundary between the 
two countiies. Although the road was constructed in 1914, through freight 
and passenger traffic between Guatemala City and Ayutla was not 
inaugurated until October 1, 1916. The International Railways of Central 
America has also projected a line to run south-east from Santa Maria to 
Santa Ana in Salvador. It is stated that when this and other lines in 
Central America, projected or under construction, are dRmpleted, a direct 
through route will bo afforded between Vera Cruz, Mexico, and Panama and 
Colon, extending along the western portion of Central America through the 
five Republics of Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica. 

There are few good roads, and many bridges have been recently built, 
but away from the railway most of the traffic is on mule-back. In November, 
1916, a concession was granted to a company for the construction of an 
intra-coastal canal, to be known as the Cliiquimiililla Canal, skirting the 
Pacific Coast of Guatemala and extending 80 miles from San Jose to the 
Esclaves River, but the work has not yet been started. 

There were in 1917, 423 post-offices, through which passed 17,285,844 
letters, &c. In 1920 the national telegraph lines had a length of 4,512 miles, 
and the telephones 416 miles. There were 262 telegraph and 252 telephone 
offices. Number of telegrams sent in 1920, 1,523,512. 
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Money, Weights, and Measures. 

On April 11, 1918, the National Assembly established a National Bank 
(Banco National Privilegiado), with headquarters in the City of Guatemala. 
The principal functions of this bank is the making of agricultural loans, aiding 
in the reconstruction of the national capital and of other towns damaged by 
earthquakes, and co-operating in the settlement of economic questions. 
The funds of the bank are to consist of money subscribed by the Government 
and the proceeds of the sale of shares to national and foreign capitalists who 
may desire to participate in the enterprise. The President of the Republic 
is authorised to negotiate and conclude such financial arrangements, either 
at home or abroad, as he may deem necessary or expedient in establishing 
and operating the bank. 

Important private Banks are: — (1) The Bank of Guatemala (1895), 
capital, 10,000,000 pesos; paid-up capital, 2,500,000 pesos; reserve, 
4,312,612 pesos. (2) The International Bank of Guatemala (1877), sub- 
scribed capital, 2,000,000 pesos ; reserve fund, 1,651,000 pesos. (3) The 
American Bank (1S05), paid-up capital, 3,000,000 })esos ; reserve fund, 
1,200,000 pesos. (4) The Western Bank (Banco de Occidente) of Quezal- 
tenango (1881), capital, 2,000,000 pesos; paid-up capital, 1,650,000 pesos ; 
reserve fund, 3,300,000 pesos. On December 31, 1916, there were in circu- 
lation 183,000,000 pesos in ppper money issued by the banks. 

The National Treasury has continued to witlidraw from circulation the 
notes of the extinct banking committee, and during the year 1918 cancelled 
309,972 dollars, which with amounts previously withdrawn makes a total of 
3,631,156 dollars. 

The .silver peso or dollar is not now current, the money in use being 
paper or fractional nickel an ch copper coin. The paper money in circulation 
is estimated at between 150,000,000 and 200,000,000 pesos. 

The Dollar or Peso^ of 100 CentavoSy weight, 25 grammes, *900 fine ; 
nlfhiinal value, As, Nickel coins are ihe real, nominal value Qd.y and the 
half and quarter real. Copper coins (introduced in 1915) are 25 and 
12J centavos. In 1917, 1,200,000 of the former and 2,468,000 of the latter 
were coined. 


The Spanish Lihfa of 16 ounces 
,, of 25 libras 

, , Quintal of 4 arrobas 
,, Tonelada of 20 quintals 
,, Fanega .... 


The metric system has been officially adopted. 


1‘014 lb. avoirdupois. 
25*35 lb. 

101*40 
18*10 cwt. 

1 J imperial bushels. 


Diplomatic and Consular Kepresentatives. 

1. Op Guatemala in Great Britain. 

Enxoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. — Dr. Don Manuel 
Arroyo. (Appointed 1920). 

Secretary, — Don Jorge Garcia Granados. 

There are also Consular representatives at Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Southampton, Birmingham, Cardiff, Grimsby. 

2. Of Great Britain in Guatemala. 

Envoy Extraordinary f Minister and ConsuUOeneral. — Hugh William 
Gaisford. Appointed January 17, 1920. 

There is a British Consul at Quezaltenango ; Vice-Consuls at Livingston, 
Puerto Barrios, and San Jose, 
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Statistical and other Books of Beference concerning Onatemala. 

1. Official Publications, 

• 

Foreign Office Reports. Annual Series. London. 

Informe de laDireccion de Bstadistica. Annual. Guatemala. 

Informe de la Secretaria de Fomento. Annual. Guatemala. 

Memorias de los Secretaries de Estado del Gocbierno de la republics de Guatemala 
(Qobernacion y Justicia ; Instruccion Publics ; Guerra ; Hacienda ; Relaciones Exterlores), 
Annual. Guatemala. 

Movimiento de poblacion habido en los pueblos de la republics de Guatemala. Annual. 
Guatemala. 

Rese&a de los progresos alcanzados en los ramos de Terrenos. Ferrocariles, Oarretera, 
Puentes, Coraunicaciones por Coireo, Tclegrafo y Telefono, y Produccion Agrioola. 
Guatemala. 


2. Non-Official Publications. 

Brigham (T.), Guatemala. The Land of the Quetzal. London, 1887. 

CailU (Alexis), Au Pays du Printemps etcrnel ; La Guatemala et son avenir icono- 
mique. Paris, 1914. 

Fifd (D.). Guatemala and the States of Central America. London, 1913. 

BTeane (A. H.), Central and South America. In Stanford’s Compendium.’ New Issue. 
London, 1901. 

Maudilay (Anne C. and Alfred P.), A Glimpse at Guatemala. London, 1899. " 

Niederlim (G.), The Republic of Guatemala. Philadelphia, 1898. 

Report of Committee of Council of the Corporation of Foreign Bondholders. 

Sapper (K.), Das nordliche Mittel-Amerika. Reiscif und Studicn, 1888-95. Brunswick, 
1897. — Ueber Gebirgsbau und Bodon des Ndrdlichen Mittelainerika. Erganzang.sneft, 
Petermann’s Mitteil. Gotha, 1899.~Mittelamerikaniache Rcisen und Studien aus den 
Jahren 1888 bis 1900. Braunschweig, 1902. — In den Vulcangebieten Mittelamerikas und 
Wostindiens. Stuttgart, 1905. 

Seler (Caecilie), Auf alten Wegen in Mexico und Guatemala, 1895-97. Berlin, 1900.— 
Wissenschaftliche Ergebnisse einer Reise durch Mexico und Guatemala. Part I. Berlin 
1901. 0 

Stephan (C. H.), Le Guatemala Economique. Paris, 1906. 

(Otto), Guatemala. Reisen und Schilderungen aus den Jahren 1878-83. Leipzig 

1886. 

TViHt 4 r (N. 0.), Guatemala and her People of To-day. Boston, 1909. 


HAITI. 

(RltPUBLlQUE d’HaiTI.) 

Constitution and Oovernment. 

Thr Republic of Haiti, formerly a French colony, was proclaimed indepen- 
dent January 1, 1804, and is now governed under a (Constitution ratified 
on June 12, 1918. The legislative power is vested in a Chamber of Deputies 
on the basis of one member for each 60,000 inhabitants, members being 
chosen for 2 years by direct popular vote, and in a Senate of 15 members 
chosen for 6 years likewise by direct vote of the people. Citizens over 
21 enjoy the franchise. The President is elected for 4 years by the two 
Chambers in joint session. Members of both houses are paid a monthly 
salary of 150 dollars throughout the year. 

President of the Republic . — Monsieur Sudre Dartiguenave ; elected 
August 12, 1915. 

The administration of the Republic is carried on, under the President, 
by five Secretaries of State. The President receives an annual salary of 
24,000 dollars. 
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In November, 1915, both Houses of the Haitian Congress ratified the 
treaty with the United States establishing a virtual protectorate by the 
United States over Haiti. ^ 

Area and Population. 

The area of the Republic, which embraces the western portion of tlie 
island of Haiti — the larger but less populated eastern division forming the 
Republic of Santo Domingo — is estimated at 10,204 English square miles. 
The inhabitants were estimated to number 960,000 in 1887 ; the ecclesiastical 
estimate, based on parish registers, in 1909 put the number at 2,029,700. 
In 1912 the estimated population was millions. The majority of them 
are negroes ; there are also great numbers of Mulatto Haitians, the 
descendants of the former French settlers. There are about 5,000 
foreigners, of whom about 10 per cent, are white. Capital ; Port-au- 
Prince, with 120,000 inhabitants, situated on a large bay, and possessed of 
an excellent harbour. Cape Haiti has an estimated population of about 
15,000 ; Jacmel, 20,000 ; Oayes about 15,000 ; Gonaives, 8,000 ; Port de Paix, 
5,000. Th'© official language of the country is French, though most of the 
common people speak a debased dialect known as Creole French. 

Religion and Instruction. 

The religion Ls Roman Catholicism. There is an archbi.shop with 4 
sufflagaii bishops. The Catholic clergy arc French! Public elementary 
education is free, the country being divided into 15 inspectors’ districts. 
The sum allotted for public instruction amounts to nearly 1,000,000 dollars 
annually, but the educational system is still very imperfect, especially in 
rural districts. In 1910 education was made compulsory. In the 6 national 
lycees in 1920-21 there were ‘S50 pupils, and in 10 private secondary schools 
2,792 pupils. There were in the 11 national primary schools in charge of 
friars 3,260 pupils divided among 66 classes, and in 32 in charge of nuns 
ilicrc were 4,782 pupils. There were also 29 school-teachers who are laymen 
and arc visited by the friars as supervisors. During the 1920 21 school year 
15 private rural y>rimary schools had 530 pupils, and 38 private city primary 
schools 2,951 ; 563 national rural primary schools, 18,187 pupils ; 105 
religious schools, 5,857 pupils ; 118 girls’ primary schools, 10,181 puydls ; 
100 boys’ schools, 8,331 pupils; and 10 half-time schools, 963 pupils. In 
1921 there was created the University of Haiti. 

Justice. 

Justice is administered by a Court of Cassation and by lower courts. 
All the judges are nominated by the President and are irremovable. 

Finance. 

The revenue of Haiti is derived almost exclusively from customs, paid in 
American goltf on exports and imports. The largest portion of the expen- 
diture is for debt charges. 

The following table shows the revenue and expenditure for two years : — 


I Revenue | 

( Expenditure 

I U.S, , 

Currency 

U.S. 1 

Currency 

1 Gold dollars 

gourdes ! 

Gold dollars | 

gourdes 

lOlS-19 5,115,930 

3.063,958 

! 2,340,880 

4,534,121 

1919*20 6,608,414 

5,011,703 

3,748,498 

4,602,494 
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The budget for 1919-20 has also been adopted for the fiscal year 1920-21. 
On December 31, 1920, the debt consisted of gold loans amounting to 
92,263,260 francs- The internal debt amount^ to 2,263,226 dollars ; the 
lloating debt, 3,734,005 dollars and 2,068,988 gourdes (nominally 4s.). 


Defence. 

An armed constabulary (Gendarmerie d’Haiti), both urban and ruial, 
was instituted in 1916. The officers are drawn from the United States 
Marine Corps. The establishment consists of 110 officers and 2,688 non- 
commissioned officers and men. A coastguard service of one armed 
auxiliary schooner is attached to the constabulary. The reserve troops 
consisting of the former ‘Guard of the Government ' and old line regiments, 
have an effective of 19,128 men. 

Production. 

The industries of Haiti arc mainly agricultural, and the most important 
product is coffee of excellent qiialit}^ but the export duty (3 cents gold per lb. ) 
is so considerable as to hamper the development of its cultivation. Cocoa 
is grown extensively and cotton is exported in increasing quantities, ^ho 
cultivation of tobacco is extending, and a cigar and cigarette factory is 
successful. Sugar is likewise grown, and there are 4 sugar-making 
establishments. An extensive sugar central, founded with American capital, 
has been constructed near Port-au-Priuce. Rum and other spirits are distilled 
but not exported : the rum is of a superi(fi‘ quality. Log\yood is an 
important product, and other valuable woods arc now exported. Cattle 
breeding is neglected. 

Haiti possesses considerable mineral resources quite undeveloped. Gold, 
silver, copper, iron, antimony, tin, sulphur, coal, kaolin, nickel, gypsum, 
limestone and porphyry are found but are little worked. Some effort has 
been made to work copper mines in the last few years, and concessions hav’'e 
been granted for mining coal, iron, and copper. 


Commerce. 

Imports and Exports for 4 years ; — 



! Imports 

j Exports 


■■■ 

1 Imports 

Exports 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

Dollars 

1,925,255 

1,661,869 

1 Dollars 

1,837,74 t 
1,692,963 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1 Dollars 

17,117,608 

1 27,398,411 

• Dollars 

21,460,044 
18,990,032 


The values of imports into Haiti from various countries for the year 
1919-20 were as follows -.—From the United States, 22,773,762 dollars 
(83T2 per cent.); from Great Britain, 2,286,614 dollars (8*36 per cent.); 
from France, 1,451,700 dollars (6-30 per cent. ). Of the exports, 9,903,881 
dollars wont to the United States (52T6 j)er cent.) ; 6,531,252 dollars to 
France (34*39 per cent.) ; and 318,120 dollars to the United Kingdom 
(1*08 per cent.). 
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Total trade between Haiti and the U.K. for 5 years (Board of Trade 
Returns) ; — 



1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Imports 

Exports 

& 

47,013 

146,915 

£ 

18,074 

71,812 

£ 

101,981 

216,868 

£ 

168,292 

437,823 

£ 

135,359 

102,403 


Shipping and Communications. 

In 1919 there entered and cleared at the ports of the Republic 988 steam 
vessels of 90,566 tons, and 481 sailing ships of 923 tons. Several lines of 
steamers (French, Dutch, and Norwegian) connect the ports of Haiti with 
New York. 

Port-au-Prince is connected with Cape Haiti by a road 169 miles long, 
and with Morebalais and Las Coobas by a road 33 miles long. 
A light railway has been constructed from Port-au-Prince to Lake Assuei 
(28 miles), and to Leogane (22 miles), but the traffic is small. A concession 
has been granted the ‘ National Railroad Company of Hayti ’ for a railroad 
from Capo Haiti to Port-au-Princc, now in construction. Total length of 
line, miles. Port-au-Prih6e has 5 miles of tramway. 

The principal towns are connected by the Government telegraph system. 
A cable runs from the Mole St. Nicholas to Santiago de Cuba and from the 
Mole to Port-au-Prince, and also to Cape Haiti, whence it runs to Puerto 
Plata (Santo Domingo) and to South America. 

There are 31 post offices. Haiti joined the Postal Union in 1880. 
Length of telegraph lines, 124 miles. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The Banque Nationale de la Republhjuo d’ Haiti, established October 21, 
1910, with a capital of 10,000,000 francs, uudertakes to render services 
to the Government in respect of loans and other matters. In 1916, 
the National City Bank of New York purchased control over this bank. In 
1919 the Royal Bank of Canada established a branch at Port-au-Prince. 

The Gourde, or dollar, nominal value, 4^. Nickel coins are 60-, 20-, 
10- and 5-centime pieces, and bronze 3-, 2-, and 1 -centime pieces. The 
money in circulation consists of paper money, 7,394,972 gourdes; 
nickel coins, 7,000,000 gourdes ; bronze coins, 245,000 gourdes ; treasury 
bonds, 1,468,437 gourdes ; total, 16,108,409 gourdes. It is estimated there 
are also 2,100,00^ dollars in American gold in circulation. The bank notes 
are to be issued by the Banque Nationale de la Republique d’Haiti under the 
control of the Haitian Government. In 1917 the premium on gold as 
against Haitian gourdes was stationary at 400 per cent., at which rate the 
local currency has been stabilised. 

The metric system of weights and measures came into use officially on 
October 1, 1920, but so far only in theory. 

Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of Haiti in Great Britain. 

Secretary of Legation , — Abel Theard, Charge d'Aflfaires. 

OonsuL — Maurice Erdmann. 

There are Consuls at Belfast, Cardiff, Cork, Liverpool, Birmingham, 
Manchester, Southampton, Grimsby, Dundee, Glasgow. 
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2. Of Great Britain in Haiti. 

Vice-Condul and Ohargd d’ ^^aires,—^. D. Wjtt. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning^ Haiti. 

1. Oeeioial Publications. 

Foreign Office Reports, Annual Series. London. 

Haiti. Bulletin No. 62 of the Bureau of the American Republics. Washington, 1892. 
Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United States. 2 vols. Annual, Washington. 

2. Non ‘Official Publications. 

Haiti 1919-1920. Blue Book of Haiti. A Pictorial Review of the Republic of Haiti, 
including special articles on History, Government, Geography, Commerce, and Natural 
Resources. New York, 1919. 

Ardouin (Eeaubrun), Etudes sur Thistoire de Haiti. 10 vols. Paris, 1853-61 . 

Aubin (E».), Bn Haiti. Paris, 1910. 

Fortunat (Dantea), Nouvelle geographic dc Tile de Haiti. Port-au.Prince, 1888. 

Janvier (L. J.}, Les Constitutions d’Haiti (1801-1885) Paris, 1886. La Repuhliquo 
d’ Haiti, 1840-82. Paris, 1883. 

Justin (J.), Etude .sur les Institutions Haitiennes. Paris, 1894. 

Leger (J. N.), Haiti, Her History and Detractors. New York, 1907. 

Madiou (N.), Histoire de Haiti. 3 vols. Port-au-Prince, 1847. 

Morpcau (M.), Code do procedure civile annote avec commeutaires, jurisprudence et 
formules. Poit-au- Prince, 1909. 

Pritchard (Hesketh), Where Black Rules White. rx>ftdon, 1900. 

St. John (Sir Spenser), Haiti, or the Black Republic. 2nd. ed. London, 1889 
Tippenhauer (L. Gentil), Dio Insel Haiti. 2 vols. Leipzig, 1898. 


HONDURAS. 

(Republica de Honduras.) 

Constitution and Government. 

OxN September 15, 1821, the State of Honduras declared its independence 
of Spain and set up as a Republic which is governed under a charter proclaimed 
October, 1894. It gives tlie legislative power to a Congress of Deputies con- 
sisting of 42 members, chosen for 4 years directly by popular vote, in the 
ratio of one per 10,000 inhabitants. It meets for 60 days on January 1 each 
year. The executive authority rests with a President, nominated and 
elected by popular vote for 4 years, and holding office from February 1st, 
President . — General Rafael Lopez Gutierrez (1920-1924)# 

The administration of the Republic is carried on by a Council of five 
ministers, to whom are entrusted the departments of Foreign Relations, 
Government and Justice, War, Treasury and Public Credit, Public Works 
and Agriculture, and Instruction. 

Area and Population. 

Area about 44,275 English square miles, with a population, on January 1, 
1921, of 637,114 (314,528 males and 322,846 females), according to official 
figures, or 12*6 inhabitants to the square mile. The inhabitants are 
chiefly Indians with an admixture of Spanish blood. On the north 
coast there is a considerable proportion of negroes. The Republic is 
divided into 17 departments. La Mosquitia is still practically unexplored 
and is inhabited by native races who speak no Spanish. The capital of 

8 T 
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Honduras was Tegucigalpa, with 38,950 inhabitants in 1920, but this became 
the capital of the now Republic of Central America (sen ‘Additions and 
Corrections’ for the Rep-ablic of Central America), and the provisional 
capital of Honduras is Coma 3 ’agua ; other towns are Pespiro, 7,132 ; 
Nacaome, 8,152; La Esperanza, 11,453; Santa Rosa, 10,574; Cholutcca, 
8,065 ; San Pedro Sula, 7,820. The main ports are Amapala on the Pacific, 
and, on the Atlantic, Puerto Cortez (2,500), Omoa (1,000), Ulua, La Cciba, 
Trujillo, Roatan, and Tela. Amapala, on Tiger Island, is 3 hours by 
gasoline launch from San Lorenzo on the mainland, where a cart road starts 
Tor SIJ miles (130 kilometres). Traction is by autos and bull carts. 
Tegucigalpa is 4 days’ mule travel from the end of railroad on North Coast, 
and 4 hours from the end of the cart road at Comayagua. 

Vital statistics in 1920 : — Births, 17,435 (9,038 hoys and 8,397 girls) ; 
deaths, 11,531 (5,953 males and 5,578 females) ; surplus of births, 5,904. 

Religion, Instruction, Justice. 

The Roman Catholic is the prevailing religion, but the Constitution 
guarantees freedom to all creeds, and the State does not contribute to the sup- 
port of any. Instruction is free, compulsory (from 7 to 15 years of age), and 
en,tirely secular. In 1920 there were 867 schools, with 1,107 teachers. In 
1920 there were 93,314 children of school age (52,620 boys and 40,694 girls), 
of whom 45,301 attended school. The expenditure for education in 1920 
was 371,538 pesos. At Tegucigalpa there is a central university with 
faculties of medicine, and of science, law, and political sciences, also a 
military and automobile school, and at Comayagua there is a school of juris- 
prudence. For secondary fnstruction the Government maintains a Central 
Institute at Tegucigalpa, and subsidised colleges in the depaitiiients. To 
these colleges five normal schools are annexed. 

The Judicial power resides in the Supremo Court with five judges chosen 
directly by the people for 4 years ; four Appeal Courts, and departmental 
and local judges. 


Finance. 

The revenue is mainly derived from customs, and from spirit, explosives, 
and tobacco monopolies. For the yeans stated, ending July 30, the revenue 
and expenditure aro given as follows (the silver peso is legally fixed at 
one-half the value of an American dollar). 


- 

1 

' 1917-18 1 

1 1 

1918-19 1 

1919-201 

1920-21 

> 

1921-22 

Revenue . 
Expenditure 

1 £ 

. , 720,807 s 

813,460 ! 

£ 

794,114 

823,775 

£ 

1,003,346 

3,165,587 

£ 

951,491 

960,546 

1 £ 

i 834,350 
834,350 8 


* Peso coiivertud at Us. * Peso coiivcitcil at is. Cd. Estiiaates, 


On December 31, 1920, the external debt of Honduras consisted of 
four loans contracted as follows : 1867, 78,800/. and 900,700/. ; 1869, 
2,176,570/. ; 1870, 2,242,500/. ; amounting to 5,398,570/. The arrears of 
interest to January 1, 1921, amount to 22,326,112/.; total, 27,724,682/. 
No interest has been paid since 1872. The bonds of this debt were floated 
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to build a Trans-occanic railway, but tlie scheme ended in a complete failure. 
Afterwards the Government look over the railway. 

The internal debt on July 31, 1920, amounted fo 3,555,982 silver dollars, 
an increase of 132,989 silver dollars over the preceding year. 


Defence. 

Every citizen of Hondiuas belongs to the regular army fiom the age of 21 
to 35 ; to the reserves from the age of 35 to 40. Foreigners are exempt from 
.service, naturalised citizens being exempt for 10 years. The troops on 
July 31, 1918, consisted of 46,106 lighting men and 21,505 reserves, making 
a total force of 77,611. The country is divided into live military zones. 


Production and Industry. 

The chief culture is th.at of bananas, mostly on the Atlantic coast, 
whore coconuts are also grown. Iii 1920 there were fxpoited 11,524,149 
bunches of bananas, Tela being tbe principal biyiana exporting port. The 
coconut groves of Puerto Sal extend from the Ulua River to the Cuero Kiv^r, 
a distance of about 60 miles, and are said to contain over 28,000 fruit-bearing 
trees. The export of coconuts in 1920 was 12,647,508. Rubber is produced 
in decreasing quantity ; coffee of tine quality is grown, and the industry is 
increasing. Tobacco too is grown. While the Department of El Paraiso has 
become noted for its fine quality of tobacco, tl^* Department of Copan still 
leads in quantity, producing 75 percent, of the total amount raised in the 
Republic (about 1,717,500 pounds annually). Tlii.s finds a market in the 
neighbouring Republics and also in Peru. In 1915-16 there was jiroduccd 
1,644,521 quintals (of 100 pounds) of corn, 187,227 quintals of beams, 407,828 
quintals of niaicillo (Kaffir corn), 76,936 (piintals of rice, 4,963 quintals of 
wheat, 67,119 quintals of cotTee, and 6,069,379 bunches of bananas. The 
cultivation of indigo is being revived round Camasca, where 6,373 acres were 
cultivated in 1917. Heneqiien is being widely planted, the government 
having offered a subsidy. Attention is also being paid to the planting of 
the castor-oil plant. 

Honduras is essentially a cattle producing country. The total number of 
farms was 3,658 ; of cattle ranches, 1,561. Cattle breeding is carried on 
exteii.sively, and dairy farming on a small scale. In 1920 there were 
within the Republic approximately 600,000 head of cattle^ horses, mules, 
donkeys and pigs, etc. 

The mineral resources of Honduras are — gold, silver, copper, lead, zinc, 
iron, antimony, some of them being found in almost every llepartmont. 
Gold, bar silver, some copper and lead, and various ores are exported. 
Deposits of brown and other coal have also been found. The production of 
silver in 1920 was 1,979,686 ounces, and of gold 9,110 ounces. The chief 
requisites for the development of the mining industries are capital and 
facilities for transport. 

Straw hats and cigars are the only articles of home manufacture exported. 
A very good quality of Panama hat is manufactured in the Departments of 
Copan and Santa Barbara. There is a large number of small factories of 
all classes in the Republic, mostly for making aguardiente, soda water, 
cigars, sugar, soap, caudles, shoes, aud artificial ice, besides other minor 
establishments. 


3 T 2 
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Commerce. 


Imports and exports fov 5 years : — 


- 

j 1916-17 

1 

1 

1017-18 

1918-10 

1019-20 

j 1920-21 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Imports 

1,250,032 

1,435,334 

2,070,412 

3,858,228 

4,180,675 

Exports 

1,070,600 

1,870,070 j 

1,709,322 

2,083,418 

1,357,147 


The principal exports from Honduras in 1920-21 were bananas (2,832,288 
U.S. dollars), coconuts (291,331 dollars), coffee (28,190 dollars), hides 
(40,222 dollars), cattle (153,485 dollars), and sugar (792,182 dollars). 

The United States takes practically all the exports of Honduras (95 '9 
per cent, in 1919-20), and furnishes practically all its imports (14,029,063 
dollars). 

In Fobj uary, 1916, Congress agreed to the establi.sli incut of a free port, 
called Puerto Herrera, and built at the point where the Cruta River joins the 
Bay of Caratasca. 

The treaty of Commerc«3«and Navigation of 1915 provides for the ‘most- 
favoured-nation’ treatment between the United Kingdom and Honduras. 

Total trade between Honduras and United Kingdom for 5 years was 
according to Board of Trade returns) as follows : — 


- 

% 

1917 i 

1918 , 

1910 ' 

1920 

1921 

Imports from Honduras . 
Exports to Honduras 


£ : 
120 i 
. • 86,778 ; 

64,250 i 

1 

£ 

540 

72,278 

£ 

12,302 1 

331,810 j 

£ 

38,768 

126,036 


The transport of fruit, &c., to the United States is effected largely by 
steamships, some of them built for the purpose. 


Cominiinications. 

In general, travelling and transport are accomplished by means of 
mules and ox-carts. Slow improvements in road-making and repairing are 
beginning to be made. The cart road from Tegucigalpa to the north coast is 
being lapidly pushed forward, reaching Comayagua in 1919. There is 
a good mail service by automobiles. The two pudncdpal roads are the Carretera 
del Sur from San Lorenzo, on the Pacific Coast, to Tegucigalpa, 84 miles ; 
and the Carrfetera del Norte, from Teguicigalpa to Comayagua, 63 miles. A 
third road is being built from Lake Yojoa to Signatepequo, and thence to 
Comayagua ; and a fourth from Teguicigalpa to Juticalpa. 

There is a railway of 60 miles (95 kilometres) from Puerto Cortez to 
Potrerillos ; the line, which was taken over by the Government in 1912, has 
been almost comidetely overhauled and repaired, and is now in a condition 
to meet the heavy demands made upon it by the banana crop. The other 
four railroads are owned anl operated by the various fruit companies on the 
north coast. The Trujillo Railway, which will eventually reach Juticalpa, 
has about 73 miles completed ; the Tela Railway has about 155 miles com- 
pleted ; the Cuyamel Fruit Co. Railway (Department of Cortes) has an 
extension of 49 miles ; and the Yaccaro Brothers’ Railway, which is being 
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built towards the town of Yoro, has 126 miles. Total length of line (1920) 
463 miles. 

In 1920 the country had 877 miles of telephone lines and 4,663 miles of 
telegraph lines. Number of telephone offices. 6^4 ; number of telegraph 
offices, 277. Number of xueces of maiTmatter handled in 1920, 4,337,917. 


Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The silver or dollar^ of 100 cents, weighing 25 grammes, 900 fine, is 
the monetary unit. The fractional silver money consists of 60, 25, 20, 10, 
and 5 cent pieces. The real is also in popular use. It is equivalent to 12J 
cents. There is a 1-cent and a 2-cent copper coin. On January 10, 1920, the 
government signed convention with banks for the introduction of United 
States coin into Honduras. The value of the silver peso is legally fixed at 
one-half the value of an American dollar. 

There are two banks in the Republic, which are also bank.s of emission : 
the ‘ Banco de Honduras,' with a capital of 417,000 pesos ; and the Banco 
Atlantida (1913), with a capital of 500,000 dollars. The total bank notes of 
the two banks amount to 909,592 pesos. The money in circulation is now 
about 3 million dollars in U.S. currency and 100,000 peso.s of Honduras 
Banks notes. ^ 

The metric system of weights and measures has been legal since April*!, 
1897, but English pounds and yards and the old Spanish system are still in 


general use : 


! Vara 

— 32 inches. 

1 Arroba . 

. = 25 lb. 

1 Quintal . 

= 100 lb. 

1 Tonelada 

. = 2,000 lb. 


Biplomatic and Consular Representatives. 


1. Of Honduras in Great Britain. 

Consul-General . — Arthur Breen Ey4«> London. 

There are Consuls at Manchester, Cardiff, Grimsby, Liverpool, Birming- 
ham and Nowcastle-on-Tyno. 

2. Of Great Britain in Honduras. 

Minister . — Hugh William Gaisford (resident at Guatemala). 

Consul a'fui Charge d" Jffalres at Tegucigalpa .- — George I .jail. 

There are Consuls at Trujillo and Puerto Cortez. 


Statistical and other Books of Eeference concerning'Honduras. 

1. Official Publications. 

The President’s Annual Message to Congress. 

Foreign OiRce Reports, Annual Series. London. 

Gaceta Oflcial de Honduras. 

Honduras. Bulletin of the Bureau of the American Republics. Washington, 1904, 
and the Monthly Bulletins of the Bureau. Washington. 

United States Consular Reports. Monthly, Washington. 

The Central American Republics, by Dana G. Munro, for the Carnegie Peace 
Commission. 

Ouestibn de limites entra Honduras y Guatemala. Ventilada ante el Gobieroo Mediador 
de log Estados Unidos de America. Vol. 3. New York, 101 S. 
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2. Non-Official Publications, 

Uevista Econonilca, Tegucigalpa. 

Henacimiento, Tegucigalpa^ Monthly Ucview. 

Calix(U. M.) Goografla dc Honduras. Tegucigalpa, 1016. 

(7fcarief«(C.), Honduras. Cbicago, 1890. 

Corporation of Foreign Bondholders, Annual Report of Council. London. 

DMron(R. Bl.X Gobernantes de Honduras. Tegucigalpa, 1919. 

Jalhay (H.), La Republique de Honduras. Anvers, 1898. 

Keane (A. H.), Central and South America. In Stanford’s Compendium. London, 
1901. 

Lopez M), Geografia de Honduras. Tegucigalpa, lOlO.—Historia de Honduras. 
Tegucigalpa. 1919. 

Rivas (Pedro), Geographical, Historical and Etymological Dictionary of Honduras, 
Tegucigalpa. 1919. 

Sapper (C.), Das nordliche Mittel-Amerika, Reisen und Studieu, 1888-98. 3 vol.<i. 

Brunswick, 1899, 

Squier(Ji. Q.), Honduras : Descriptive, Histoiical, and Statistical, London, 1870. 


HUNGARY. 

(Kingdom of Hungary.) 

Constitution and Government. 

On October 31, 1918, a revolatioii broke out in Hungary with the object 
of establishing a Republic and making the country independent of Austria. 
On November 13 King Charles is.sued a letter of abdication, and on Novem- 
ber 16, 1918, Hungary was proclaimed an independent Republic (Hungarian 
People\s Republic), of whi?b Count Michael Karolyi became Provisional 
President. The two Houses of the Legislature were abolished, and their 
place taken by a Provisional National A.s.scmbl3\ Tlie Karolyi regime 
continvied until March 22, 1919, when the Count resigned in conse- 
quence of an Entente note in reference to the boundary between Hungary 
and Rumania. Count Karolyi’s Cabinet was succeeded by a Soviet 
Government, which proclaimed the dictatorship of the proletariat. An 
opposition Government was, however, soon set up at Arad and Szeged, 
which with the assistance of the Rumanian army swept away the Soviet 
Government, and on August 7, 1919, a National Government was again in 
the Capital. Elections were lield on the basis of universal suflrage in 
January and February 1920, and as a result a hloc composed of parties of the 
Right was returned to power. The new Parliament proceeded to elect a 
Regent who was styled olhcially ‘Protector of the Magyar Republic.^ 

Regent . — Admiral Nicholas von Horthy. (Elected March 1, 1920). 

The Ministry at present (April, 1922), in power was formed on April 14, 
1921, as folIoFvVs : — 

]*nme Minister . — Count Stephen Belhhn. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs . — Count Nicholas Banffy. 

Minister of the Interior . — Count Kuno Klehelsherg. 

Minister of Finance . — Tibor Kallay. 

Minister of Agriculture . — John Mayer. 

Minister of Commerce . — Louis Jlegyeshalmy. 

Minister of Public Instruction. — Dr. Joseph Vass. 

Minister of Justice. — Paul Tomesanyi. 

Minister of National Defence . — General Alexander Bclitska. 

Minister of Social Welfare , — Ferdinand Bernolak. " 
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On March 23, 1920, a (iovernmcnt Order that Hur^gary was a 
Monarchy, that the official stylo of the Ministry is ‘ Ro5\al Hungarian 
Ministry,' that Hungary should be described as a Monarchy in all olficial 
documents, and that tlie Royal Arms were to be Adopted again. 

11. Local GovErwNMENT. 

In Hungary a distinction is observed between communes which are 
large or small, or may be townships with regular magistrates, and 
municipalities, which are regarded as communes of a higher order. The 
communal electoral right is possessed by every male inhabitant over twenty 
years of age who for two years has paid the State tax. The representative 
body is composed half of members elected for six years, and half of persons 
who pay the highest taxes. The committee consists of members appointed, in 
the towns for six years, in the rural communes for three years, with officials 
appointed for life. The counties and cities invested with similar rights aie 
independent municipalities. Each has its council constituted similarly to the 
representative body of the communes ; and the members are elected also for 
six years. All electors for the Parliament are qualified to vote. In Budapest 
they must be able to read and Avrite. The executive is in the hands of the 
official body of the municipality, who sit and vote with the council. 

Area and Population. 

The Treaty of Trianon, signed on June 4, 1920, and ratified by Hungary 
on November 13, 1920, mentions in general terms the boundaries of the new 
State with Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, Yugo-Slavia and Rumania. The exact 
boundaries with Yugo-Slavia and Rumania are to be determined by a 
mixed commission. As a result of negotiations with Austiia and of the 
consequent plebcscitc, Hungary has obtained Sopron (Oedenburg) in 
AVestein Hungary. (See under Austria.) 

The population of Hungary according to the census of 1921 is 7,840,832, 
and its area 35,654 square miles. 

Vital statistics for 1920 : — Births, 211,697 ; marriages, 88,089 ; deatiis, 
146,408. 

Principal Towns, with Population in 1920. 

Budapest (Cen- Hodmezovdsar- Gybr . . 50,035 

sus Jan. 1,1921)1, 184, 616 hely . . 60,854 ; Bdkesesaba . 46,679 

Szeged . . 109,896 Miskolcz . 57,384 ! Nyiregyhaza . 41,112 

Debreczen . 103,228 Ujpest . . 55,825 I Erzsebetfalva . 40,325 

Kecskemet . 72,768 Kispest . . 50,244 ; 

Religion. 

Religious toleration is one of the fundamental principles of4he Hungarian 
State. There is perfect equality among all legally recognised religions, 
wh'ch include the Roman and Greek Catholic, the Evangelical (Augsburg 
and Helvetian), the Unitarian, the Greek-Oriental, the Gregorian -Armenian, 
the Baptist (since 1905), the Jewish, and the Mohammedan (since 1916). 
Each has the independent administration of its own affairs. 

Instruction. 

Public education in Hungary comprises the following grades: — (1) Infant 
schools ; (2) elementary schools ; (3J industrial and commercial apprentice 
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schools ; (4) higher primary and primary schools ; (5) training colleges for 
teachers ; (6) middle or secondary schools : gymnasia and realschools, 
secondary schools for girls ; (7) academies (high schools) of law ; (8) institu- 
tions for religious education ; (9) universities ; (10) technical high schools, 
economic, mining, industrial, aud commercial special schools. 

School attendance is compulsory for children of six to twelve years. 
There were in the school year 191t$ altogether 2,285 infants’ schools and 
permanent foster-homes with 214,199 infants, and 9 training colleges for 
female teachers of infant schools. 

In Old Hungary there were in the school-year 1916-17 16,224 elementary 
schools with 1,795,443 pupils and 29,611 teachers. The number of primary 
schools was 533, with 104,355 pupils and 4,256 professors. The number of 
training colleges for teachers and female teachers for elementary schools was 
85, and for primary schools 9. 

In the middle schools the cumculum extends over eight years. They 
are maintained by the State, by the larger communes, or (in the case of the 
denominational schools) by ecclesiastical foundations, with sometimes a sub- 
vention from the State. There were in 1916-1917, 186 gymnasia, with 
3,198 teachers and 67,190 pupils; 34 realschools, with 628 teachers and 
12,662 pupils, and 39 secondar}’ schools for girls, with 802 teachers and 
9,899 pupils. 

Hungary has four universities all maintained by the State. In the 
first semester of the year 1916-17 the University of Budapest had 526 pro- 
fessors and 3,950 students (4,589 in 1920-21) ; the University of Kolozsvar, 
165 professors and 420 students; the Universities of Pozsony (Pressburg) 
19 professors and 147 students, and Debreczen 38 professors and. 25 7 students 
— the last two having been founded in 1912. There are also 42 theological 
colleges, viz., 25 Roman Gatholic, 4 Greek Catholic, 3 Greek Oriental, 
7 Protestant, 1 Unitarian, and 1 Jewish, with a total of 238 professors and 
1,355 students ; and 8 law schools with 90 professors and 729 students. 
The technical high school (polytechnicum) in Budapest has 120 professors and 
727 students. In the school-year 1916-17 there were 66 high commercial 
schools separately for boys and girls, 1 industrial school of art, 4 high 
industrial schools. There were 49 industrial schools. 


Justice and Crime. 

The Supreme Court in Budapest is the highest instance in all civil 
and criminal inat'teis. As courts of first instance, there are county courts 
(tdrv^.nyszekek) with collegiate judgeships ; district courts (jariisbirosagok) 
with single judges ; and jury courts, (sajtobirdsagok) for press offences, 
besides an army special court. 


Pauperism. 

In Hungary poor relief is in the main left to communal administration. 
In the smaller communes orphans and the indigent are cared for by official 
guardians and overseers, while in the larger there are poor-houses, the funds 
being mostly derived from fines and taxes. The number of asylums for paupers 
and orphans is about 300. The Church and charitable societies also render 
assistance, and several millions of crowns arc annually bestowed in legacies 
aud gifts towards benevolent purposes. * 
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Finance. 

Budget estimates for 2 years : — 



1920-21 * 

1921-22 


Krtinen j 

Kronen 

Revenue 

10,520,556,804 

20,294,193,738 

Expenditure 

20,210,748,616 

26,762,508,209 

Deficit 

9,690,192,811 

6,468,314,471 


Summary of the Budget estimates for 1920—21 : — 


Ileveiine 

Kronen ; 

) 

Expenditure 

Kronen 

Ministry of Foreign Affnirs 

8,(j00,000 i 

Tlie Regent’s Ciril List 

3,000,000 

,, ,, the Interior . 

10,705,358 

Parliament 

15,711,045 

,, ,, Finance . 

0,511,524,102 I 

Pensions .... 

313,225,871 

,, ,, Coinnierce 

3,54.5,29.1,260 | 

Public Debt 

3,471,553,031 

j* )> Agriculture . i 

227,977,322 i 

Mini.stry of Foreign Atl’airs 

[ 587,056,548 

,, ,, Edneution 

47,942.855 j 

,, ,, the Interior 

838,912,674 

,, ,, Justice , . 1 

25,258,012 ! 

,, „ Finance . 

4,944,979,87*2 

„ ..War . . 1 

120,317,144 j 

„ War . 

4,567,379,245 

Total (including all items) 

10,520,555,804 

Total (inelftdii)g all items) . | 

20,210,748,615 


The public debt of Hungary on December 31, 1920, was given at 

54.453.041.000 kronen, of which 8,287,835,000 kronen are pre-war debt, 

32.631.056.000 kronen debt incurred during the war, and 13,534,150,000 
kronen incurred since the armistice. 

Defence. * 

The armed forces of Hungary consist of the National Army, the Police, 
the Gendarmerie and the Customs Guards. 

According to the Treaty of Trianon, Hungary is authorised to maintain 
an army of 35,000 oflieers, non-commissioned oftleers and men. The Treaty 
laid down that con.sciiption was to be aboli.shed, and consequently recruiting 
on a voluntary basis has been substituted. All recruits have to undertake 
to serve in the Army for a minimum period of 12 consecutive years, at least 
6 of whicli are to be with the colours. Officers now .serving will oontiuue to 
do so until they attain the age of 40 years at least. Oflieers newly appointed 
must undertake to serve on the active list for a minimum of 20 consecutive 
years. No l eserves or measures for mobilisation are permitted. 

Hungary is divided into the following seven military districts: — Budapest, 
Szombathely, Szekesfehevar, Kaposvar, Szeged, Miskolcz, an^i Debreczen. To 
eacli of these districts is allotted a mixed brigade each composed of 1 brigade 
staff, 1 cavalry squadron, 2 infantry regiments, 1 trench mortar company, 1 field 
artillery gi’o up, 1 cyclist battalion. In addition to the 7 mixed brigades there 
are the following army troops : 4 hussar regiments, 1 field artillery group, and 
3 pioneer battalions. 

Hungary has a force of 12,000 gendarmerie and 12,000 police, as well as 
4,600 customs guards. The members of this force are under the obligation 
to serve for a minimum of 6 consecutive years. The authorised armament is 
as follows : — Gendarmerie: 1 rifle or 1 carbine per man ; Police : 1 sword or 
revolver per man (automatic pistols for 6% of the establishment, i.e, 600) ; 
Customs Guards : 1 rifle per man. 

A force of 3,000 finance guards is also maintained. These are armed with 
Tcvolvers. 

Hungary has no navy or air force. 
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Production and Industry. 


The cultivation of the soil is the chief industry of Hungary. The 
soil is noted for its fertility and the variety of its products. The area and 
production of crops in Hungary in 1919-20 was as follows : — 


Crop 

Area 

Yield 

1 Crop 

A rea 

Yield 

Wlieat 

Lye . 

Barley 

Oats . 

Acres 
1167,440 
1,482,137 ' 

1,272,157 I 
1 806,001 

Quintals 

7,030,270 

4,106,430 

4,364,350 

3,35.5,960 

Maize 

ToBaceo . 

Sugar 

Gra]>eK 

Acres 

2,026,502 

5l,29S 

77,S2t 

533,191 

Quintals 

12,273,770 

263,725 

6,378,7.53 

1,978,468 


In Hungary there were in 1920 746,423 horses, 2,221,988 cattle, 
1,817,405 sheep, and 3,729,190 pigs. 

The total area under forest in Hungary (1920) was 1,357,438 acres. 

The total production of coal in Hungary in 1920 was 4,458,694 tons. 
The best quality coal is found in the Mecsek Mountain, in the district of 
Pecs. Bituminous coal is found at Ajk. Hungary has a considerable 
number of brown-coal and lignite mines. Among the brown-oral deposits 
arc the following : The district between Tatabanya-Esztergora, amounting to 

120.000. 000 tons; the Sarisap-Annavolgy mines, 20,000,000 tons; the 
Pijisszentivany, and Pilisvtjrosvar coal mines, containing approximately 
6^000,000 tons of coal; the brown-coal deposits at Vertes, county of 
Komarom, and at Szapar and Cseruye, county of Yeszprem, amounting to 
about 2,000,000 tons. The borings at Kornye and Mor have had good 
results. At Kosd, near Yacz, a brown-coal deposit was discovered, amounting 
to 1,000,000 tons. Other large brown-coal deposits are to be found in tho 
Salgotarjan district, in the territory of the counties of Nograd and Jleves, 
containing about 58,000,000 tons. 

The bulk of the lignite deposits is to be found at Matraalja, where there 
are about 12,000,000 tons. Other important lignite deposits are located at 
Varpalota, in the Trans-J3anubian district, amounting to 2,000,000 tons, 
and in the Hungarian lowlands, near Balmazujvaros, to an amount of 

2.000. 000 tons. 

Hungaiy retains important fishery preserves in the Daniibo and Theiss 
rivers and in lake Balaton. The latter, situated in the west, is the largest 
lake in central Europe, being 50 miles long and from 2 to 7 miles broad. 
Its waters contain plentiful supplies of perch, carp, pike, slieat-fish, shad and 
other fish. The north shore of Lake Balaton is an imjiortant vvine-produciiig 
district. The best known Hungarian wines come from the hilly country, 
“Tokay,” in the northeast .section of New Huugar 3 ^ Rock salt and the 
precious metals afe also found in the foothill spurs of the Carpathians in this 
section of Hungary. 

The indi^trics of Hungary are based on agriculture. Tboy include 
milling, distilling, the manufacture of sugar, lieinp an<l flax, and also iron 
and steel works. 

Commerce. 

The imports into Hungaiy in 1920 amounted to 5,423 quintals, and tho 
exports to 5,226 quintals. 

Total trade between Hungary and the United Kingdom in 1921, according 
to Board of Trade returns : —Imports, 97,568^. ; Exports, 297,383Z. 

Internal Communications. 


The length of railways in Hungary in March, 1921, was 4,372 mile.s, of 
^vhlch 1,858 are owned by the State. - 

Number of Hungarian post-offices, 2,156. 
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Money and Credit. 

The krone is the unit of currency. 

Notes of the Austro-Hungarian Bink circulating in Huugaiy on 
October 23, 1920, amounted to 11,982,646,810 kronen. The Hungarian 
Government in a decree issued on March 18, 1920, ordered the 
stamping of Austro-Hungarian bank notes circulating in Hungarian 
territory. This order was issued in conformity with a clause in the 
draft of the peace treaty and is effective with regard to all currency 
circulating in Ilungaiy except the following; Notes of 1 and 2 kronen 
issued by the Austro-Hungarian Bank ; notes of 5, 10, and 20 kronen issued 
by the Hungarian Postal Savings Bank ; falsifications of 25 and 200 kronen 
notes of the Austro-Hungarian Bank piiiited by the Bolshevist Government ; 
and certain old notes which liave been recalled by the Austro-Hungarian 
Bank, some of which are still in circulation. 

Diplomatic Representatives. 

1. Of Hungary in Great Britain. 

Minister. — Count Ladislas Sziipary. Appointed March, 1922. 

Counsellor . — William de Kuttkay. 

AttaM . — Antoine do Balasy. 

Chancellor . — Joseph Bolzar. 

2. Of Great Britain in Hungary. 

MlnisUr , — Thomas Beaumont Hohler, C.B., O.M.G. Appointed 
January 5, 1920. 

Secretaries. — John Balfour and J. H. Le Rougetel. 

Commercial Secretary. — K. J. E. Humphreys. 

Consul at Buda,pest . — L. M. Robinson. 

Books of Keference. 

1. Official Publications. 

Annuaire Stati.stique Hongrois. Budapest. Annual. 

The publications i.ssued by the various Administrative Departments: Diteiior 
Commerce and Industry, Instruction. 

The Economy of Hungary in Map«. Issued by the Ministry cf Commerce. [In 
Hungarian and English.] Budapest, 1020. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Ungarn. E\n Sammelweik. Leipzig, 1918. ^ 

A inagyar kereskedelinl 6s iparkamarik keletkez6s6nek, fejldd6s6nek 6s intikod6s6nek 
t6rt6nete, 1850-1896. I. Budapest, 1896. (History of the Chainber^of Commerce and of 
Indu.stry of Hungary. )—Tne Development of Hungarian Constitutional Liberty. (Eng. 
Tran.s.] London, 1908. 

Alden (P.), Hungary of To-day. London. 1909. 

Andrdtsy (Count J,), The Compromise of 1867. (In Hungarian.) Budapest, 1896. — The 
Causes of the Maintenance and of the Constitutional Liberty of the Hungarian State. (In 
Hungarian.) Budapest, 1901. 

Apponyi {Qowr\t Albert), Le parlement dola Hongrio. A study published in the ‘Annuaire 
du Parlement ’ (Paris, 1902).— Education in Hungary. Publication of the Royal Hungarian 
Ministry of Religion and Public Instruction. Budapest, 1908. 

Balogh (P. de), The Ethnography of Hungary.- (In Hungarian.) Budapest, 1901. 

Barcaa (Imre), Bibliographia Juris electioiils Huugarice. (In Hungarian.) Budapest, 
1912.— Bibllographia Emigracionis Hungaricse. Budapest, 1908. 

Bertha (A. de), La Hongrio Moderne, 1849-1901. Paris, 1901.— Magyars et Roumanie 
derant I’histoire. Paris, 1899. 

Bebthy (A. de), Development and Struggles of the Hungarian State. (In Hungarian.) 
Budapest, 1901, 1903. 

Bebthy (Zsolt), A magyar lrod.alom t6rt6nete. (History of Hungarian literature.) 2 ed. 
Budapest. 1899, 1900. 

Bunset(Dr. Julius), Studienzur Social- und Wirtsobaft8i>oliiik Ungams. Leipzig. 1902. 
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Concha (Dr. V.), Politics. Budapest, 1907.— La gentry, sa genise et son role en 
Hongrie. Budapest, 1918. 

Dabuscq (A.), La Hongrie d’hier et de domain. Paris, 1916. 

Oaal (Hi. de), Economical anc^Social Politics in Hungary. P6cs, 1907. 

Oerd (Louis), La litteralure hongroise en chiffres. Budapest, 1900. 

Gonnard (U.), Biilre Dravo et Save. Paris, 1912. 

Jfegediis (H.), A inagyarsag jovdje-a haboru iitan. Politikai tanulmiiuy. Budapest, 1916. 

Hengenmuller (Baron Ladislas), Hungary’s Fight for National Existence (Rising 
1703-1711). London, 191 S. 

Hevesy i\.), Nationalities in Hungary. London, 1919. 

litvdn (Dr. B ), Bibliography on the Hungarian Bank Question. (In Hungarian. 
Budapest, 1911. 

Kiapathy (Dr. E. de), Hungarian Commercial Ijaw. Budapest, 1906. 

Kmety (dr. Ch. de), Adininistrative Law of Hungary.— Constitutional Law of Hungary. 
—Financial Law of Hungary. (In Hungarian.) Budapest, 1902. 

KnaUhhull-JIugessen (Hon. C. M.), The Political Evolution of the Hungarian Nation. 
London, 1908. 

Ladik (Dr. G.), AperQU de la legislation concernant I’administration de I’Agriculture 
hongroise. Budapest, lidO. 

Lang (Louis), Histoire de la Statistique, servant d’introduction a la Statistique de la 
Hongrie. (In llunga.ian.) Budapest, 1912. 

Lux (J. A.), Ungarn. Munich, 19 1 7. 

Mailiith (Count J. de). La Hongrie rurale, sociale et politique. Paris, 1909. 

MarcraU(DT. H.), Ungarische Verfassungsgeschichte. Tubingen, 1910. 

MatUkovitt (S.), Magyarorszflg kozgazdas&gi ^s kdzmivelod^si ullapota ezerevcs fennal* 
liisakor. [The Cultural and Economfcal Situation of Hungary at its Millennium,] I. -IX 
Budape.st, 1897-98. French and Gennan edition in two volumes (the latter entitled ‘Das 
Kdnmreich Ungarn ’). • 

Amzuchelli (N. E.), Magyarland. 2 voLs. London. 1894. 

Nagy (Al. de), P(ni/iigyi Coinp.is.s (Financial Directory for Hungary). Annual. 

Nagj/ (E.), Magyaror.sziig kozjoga. [Constitutional Law of Hungary.) 8d. ed. Buda- 
pest, 18%. 

Ojfergeld {Dr. W,), Grundlagen urid Ursachen der industricllen Kntwicklung Uiigoims. 
Jena, 1914. 

Papp (J. V.), and Erdclyi (J.), Les Magyars peints par eux-niemcs. Paris, 1919. 

Pauler(Qy.), History of Hungup under the House of Arpdd. (In Hungarian.) Buda- 
pest, 1899. 

Sayoug (E.), Ilistoire Generale des Hongrois. — Ouvragc couronu^ par I'Aeadcmie fran- 
^aise. 2nd od. Paris, 100(>. 

Scotus Viator,’* The Future of the Hungarian Nation. Loudon, 1908.— Racial 
Problems in Hungary. London, 1908. 

Sziklay (T.) and Borovszky (H.), Magyarorszng Viirmegy(3i (^s varosai. (The Counties and 
Towns of Hungary. Monograph.s.) (In Hungarian.) Budapest. In progress. 

Szildgyii.Wax.), A magyar nemzet tortinete (History of Hungary). 10 vols. Buda. 
pest, 1896-1898. 

Szeksii (J.), Der Staat Ungarn, cine Geschichtsstudie. Stuttgart, 1.18. 

Timon (Akos), Ungarl.sche Verfassung.s- und Rechtsgeschichtc. Ubersetzt von Dr. 
Felix Schiller. (History of the Iliingarian Law and Constitution.) Berlin, 1909. 

Vdmh^y (A.), Der Ursprung der Magyaren. Leipzig, 1882.— Hungary. I n ‘Story of the 
Nations ’ Series. Loudon, 1887. 

Farplia (Dr. Juliuj de), Hungary, a Sketch of the Country, its People, and its Condi- 
tions. Bndapest, 1907. In Hungarian and English. — Volk.swirtschaftliche Mitteilungen 
Rus Ungarn. Zur G^ieniirung des Auslandes herausgegeben Tom kdnigl. ungarischen 
Handelsininisteriuin. JMonatlich seit 1906. 

Yolland(A. B.), Hungary (The Nations' ITi.story Series). London, 1917. 


ITALY. 

(Regno d’Italia.) 

Reigning King. 

Vittorio Emanuele III., bom November 11, 1869, the only son 
of King Umberto I. of Italy and of Queen Margherita ; succeeded to 
the throne o i the death of his father, July 29, 1900 ; married October 
24, 1896, to EJena^ born January 8, 1873, daughter of Nicholas, King 
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of Montenegro ; offspring, Princess Jolanda, born June 1, 19t)l ; Princess 
Mafalda^ born November 19, 1902 ; Prince Umberto^ Nicola Tommaso 
Giovanni Maria, Prince of Piedmont and Hein Apparent, born Sept. 16, 
1904; Princess Qiovannay bom November 13, 1907 ; Princess Maria, born 
December 26, 1914, 

Mother of the King. 

Queen Margherita, born Novomber 20, 1851, the only daughter of the late Prince 
Fordiuando of Savoy, Duke of Genoa, married, April 22, 1858, to Umberto of Savoy, 
Prince of Piemonte (King of Italy, 1878), widow July 29, 1900. 

Uncle of the King. 

Prince Tomaso Alberto Vittorio, of Savoy, Duke of Genoa, born February 6, 1854. 

Cousins of the King. 

Prince Rmanuele Filiherto, of Savoy, Duke of Aosta, bom January 13, 18G9, married, 
June 25, 1895, to Princess Elena, d'Orlcana, daughter of the late Coiuto de Paris; 
otfspring, Prince Amedeo Umberto, Duke of Apulia, born October 21, 1898, and Prince 
Aimone, Duke of Spoleto, born March 9, 1900; Prince Vittorio Emanuele, of Savoy -Aosta, 
Count of Turin, born November 24, 1870; Prince Lui^i of Savoy-Aosta, Duke of 
the Abruzzi, born January 30, 1873— children of the late Prince Amedeo of Savoy, Duke 
of Aosta, from his union with Maria Vittoria, Princess of Pozzo della Cisterna, wl.o 
died November 8, 1876. 

Most genealogists trace the origin of tlie feigning house to a Geryian 
Count Berthold, who, in the eleventh century, established himself on the 
western slope of the Alps, between Mont Blanc and Lake Leman. In the 
end of the eleventh century the Count of Savoy acquired the countries of 
Turin and Susa. Count Amadeus, in 1383, founded a law of primogeniture 
which led to the immediate acquisition of the territory of Nice. In 1416 the 
Counts of Savoy adopted the title of Duke f in 1418 they acquired the 
Principality of Piedmont ; and in 1713 they obtained the island of Sicily, 
with the title of King. Sicily had to be exchanged, in 1720, for the isle of 
Sardinia, to which henceforth the royal dignity remained attached. The 
Genoese teiTitory was added at the peace of 1815. The direct male line of the 
House of Savoy died out wdth King Carlo Felice in 1831, and the crown fell 
to Prince Carlo Alberto, of the house of Savoy-Carignano, a branch founded 
by Tommaso Francesco, born in 1596, younger son of Duke Carlo Flmaniiele 1. 
of Savoy. King Carlo Alberto abdicated the throne March 23, 1849, in favour 
of his son, the late King Vittorio Emauuele II., who, by the Peace of Zurich, 
November 10, 1859, obtained Lombardy, with the exception of Mantua and 
a part of the surrounding temtory. On March 11, 1860, annexation to 
Sardinia was voted by plebiscites in Parma, Modena, the Romagna, and 
Tuscany ; on October 21, Sicily and Naples (iiicludii^ Benevento and 
Pontecorvo, part of the Papal States), and on November 4, the Marches and 
Umbria. The first Italian Parliament assembled in February 1861, and 
declared (March 17, 1861) Vittorio Emanuele King of Italy. The remaining 
part of the province of Mantua and Venctia were added in 1866. Finally, 
the remaining part of the Papal States (province of Rome), having been 
taken possession of by an Italian army (September 20, 1870), after the 
withdraw^al of the French garrison, was annexed to the Kingdom by pUbiscite 
on October 2. 

The civil list has been settled at 16,050,000 lirc.^ From this amount 
the children of the late Prince Amedeo, Duke of Aosta, receive jointly allow- 
ance of 400,000 lire; Prince Tomaso, Duke of Genoa, an allowance of 
400,000 lire ; and Queen Margherita, an allowance of 1,000,000 lire. 

1 The amount of the civil list ig, iu fact, 15,050,000 lire, because the King repays to the 
Slate the annuity settled on Queen Margherita by law of December 6, 1900. 
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The greater part of the private domains of the reigning family were given 
up to the State in 1848. 

ConstitutioE and Government. 

The present Constitution of Italy is an expansion of the * Statuto 
fondamentaie del Regno/ granted on March 4, 1848, by King Charles 
Albert to his Sardinian subjects. According to this charter, the executive 
power of the State belongs exclusively to the Sovereign, and is exercised 
by him throngli responsible ministers ; while the legislative authority 
rests conjointly in the King and rarliamcnt, the latter consisting of two 
Chambers — an upper one, the Senate, and a lower one, called the ‘ Camera 
de’ Deputati.* The Senate is composed of the princes of the royal 
house who are twenty-one years of ago (with the right to vote when 
twenty-five years of age), and of aji unlimited number of members, 
above forty years old, who are nominated by the King for life ; a condition 
of the nomination being that the person should either fill a high office, 
or have acquired fame in science, literature, or any other pursuit tending 
to the benefit of the nation, or, finally, should pay taxes to the annual 
amount of 3,000 lire, or 120/. On January 1, 1920, there were 368 senators and 
9 members of the royal family. The electoral law of December 1920, made 
tlic suffrage universal for mci^and women 21 years of age, and also for men 
aged less than 21 years who have performed military sendee during the war. 
The Electoral Reform Act of 1919 introduced the principle of proportional 
representation and acrutin de listc. The number of deputies is 535, or 1 to 
every 71,000 of the population (census 1911). In 1921 the number of enrolled 
electors was 11,821,108 (34 per 100 inhabitants without distinction of sex or 
age) inclusive of the electors temporarily disfranchised on account of military 
service. For electoral purposes the whole of the Kingdom is divided into 
508 electoral colleges or districts, and these again into several sections (19,508). 
A deputy must be thirty years old, and have the requisites demanded by 
tlie electoral law. Incapable of being elected are all salaried Government 
oifieials, as well as all persons ordained for the priesthood and filling clerical 
charges, or receiving pay from the State. Officers in the army and navy, 
ministers, under-secretaries of State, and various other classes of functionaries 
high in office, may be elected, but their number must never be more than 
forty, not including the ministers and the under-secretaries of State. 
All deputies receive 15,000 lire (600/.) annually, and all deputies and senators 
travel gratis on the railways. 

Lower House, ^ elected May, 1921: Constitutionalists, 275; Socialists, 
122 ; Catholics, 107 ; Communists, 16 ; Republicans, 7 ; Germans, 4 ; and 
Slavs, 4. • 

The duration of a Farliamcnt is five years, and it must meet annually ; 
but the King has tlie power to dis.solve the lower House at any time, being 
bound only t(S order new elections, and convoke a new meeting within four 
months. Each of the Chambers has the right of introducing now bills, the 
same as the Government ; but all money bills must originate in the House 
of Deputies. The ministers have the right to attend the debates of both 
the upper and the lower House ; but they have no vote unless they are 
members. No sitting is valid unless an absolute majority of the members are 
present. 

The executive power is exercised, under the King, by a ministry. The 
ministry, constituted February, 25, 1922, is as follows:— 

President of the Council and Minister of the Interior , — Signor Luigi 
(Democrat). 
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Minister of Foreign Affairs . — Signor Dr. Carlo Schanxcr (Democrat). 
Minister for the Colonics . — Signor Giovanni Aincndola (Democrat). 

Minister of Justice and of Ecclesiastical — Signor Luigi Uossi 

(Democrat). 

Minister of the Treasury . — Signor Camillo Pcano (Democrat). 

Minister of Finance . — Signor Giambattista Bertvne (Popular Parly). 
Minister of War . — Signor Di Scacla (Agrarian). 

Minister of Marine . — Signor Koberto do Vito (Democrat). 

Minister of Public Instruction . — Signor Antonino finite (Popular Party). 
M inister of Public fVoi'ks . — Signor Vicenzo Ilicclo (Liberal). 

Minister of Agriculture . — Signor Giovanni Bertini (Popular Party). 

inister of Industry and Commerce . — Signor TcotPo Fessi (Deniccrai). 
Minister of Labour . — Signor Arnaldo dello Sbarha (Socialist). 

Minister of Posts and Telegraphs . — Signor Fulci (Democrat). 

Minister of the Liberated Provinces . — Senator Maggiori no 


Local Government. 

The administmtivc divisions of Italy arc provinces (69), territories or 
circondari (214), districts or mandanicnti (1805), and communes. 

In 1922 (January 1) there weic 8,362 communes. The two principal 
elective local administrative bodies are the contmunal councils and the pro- 
vincial councils. According to the law of February 4, 1915, each 
commune has a communal council, a municipal council, and a syndic. 
Both the communal councils and the municipal councils vary according 
to population, the njcmbers of the latter being selected by the former 
from among themselves. The syndic is the head of the communal adminis- 
tration, and is a Government official ; ho is elected by the communal 
council from among its own members, by secret vote. Each province has a 
provincial council and a provincial commission, the numbers varying 
according to population. The council elects its president and other officials. 
The provincial commission is elected by the council from its own members. 
It conducts the business of the province when the latter is not sitting. 
Both communal and provincial councillors are elected Ibr 4 years. The 
communal council meets twice and the provincial once j year in ordinary 
session, though they may ho convened for extraordinary purposes. All com- 
munal electors are eligible to the council except those having an official 
or pecuniary interest in the commune. Electors must be Italian citizens, 
resident in the kingdom, or belonging to Italian provinces outside Italy, and 
be on the Parliajuontary electoral list. 

In 1920 the number of enrolled administrative electors was 11,950,756 
(33 T per cent, of population). 


Area and Population. 

The following figures show the increase of the population of the 
present tenitory of the Kingdom of Italy ; — 
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Year 
(1 Jan.) 


Increase per 

Year 
(1 Jan.) 


! Increase per 

Population 

cent per 
• annum 

Population 

j cent, per 
annum 

1816 

18,383,000 


1917 

36,765,764 

i 0*24 

18723 1 

26,801,154 

0*720 

1918 

86,557,615 

0-54 

18823 I 

28,459,628 

0-619 

1919 

35,970,404 

1*61 

190113 ! 

32,475,253 

0 738 


36,099,657 

0-30 

19112 3 

84,671,377 

0-658 

i 1921 

40,070,161 



1 February 10. 2 June 10. 3 Census Figures. 


As a i'esiilt of the Treaty of St. Germain there has been a considerable 
rearrangement of the I talo- Austrian frontier, and Italy has obtained large 
tracts of what were formerly Austrian lands. The following table shows the 
area and population of the acquired territories : ~ 


- 

[Aroa in 
square 
j miles 

1 1 

Popula-; _ 

tion ' 

1 

Area in 
square 
miles 

Popula- 

tion 

AltoAOige, 

. j ois 

24,345 i Triest 

37 

229,510 

Ca^-inzia 


7,667 j Istria 

2,035 1 

404,309 

Carniola 

Gorizia and Gra<lisca. 

. ! 7S2 

. : 1,138 

I 

88,605 Treiitino <fe Ainpezzano 
260,719 ! 

1 Total 

2,627 

3!>3,in 

7,350 

1,408, *^96 


In the following table areas of 19 provinces marked with an asterisk 
are definitely ascertained l>y the Government Survey Department ; the 
others are estimated by the General Statistical Department : — 


Provinces and 
Departments. 

Area in 
«quarc 
miles 

Census 
1882, Jan. 1 

Populatio 

Census 
1901, Feb. 10 

n Present 

Census 
1911, June 10 

Estimated 
Jan. 1,1916 

Population 
per square 
mile, 1915 

Alessandria ^ . 

1,960 

729,710 

811,833 

807,696 

'821,673 

419*2 

Cuneo * . 

2,870 

635,400 

638,235 

646,719 

666,735 

232*3 

Novara . 

2,548 

675,926 

743,115 

756,320 

768,658 

301-7 

Torino * . 

3,953 

1,029,214 

1,124,218 

1,213,709 

1,251,560 

316*6 

Piedmont . 

n,331 

3,070,250 

3,317,401 

3,424,450 

3,508,626 

809*6 

Genova , 

<d.582 

760,122 

934,627 

1,050,052 

1,119,877 

707-9 

Porto Maurizio . 

456 

132,251 

142,846 

147,179 

149,629 

328T 

Liguria / 

2,038 

892,373 

1,077,473 

1,197,231 

1,269,506 

622*9 

Bergamo * 

1,076 

390,775 

459,594 

511,237 

541,615 

503*4 

Brescia* . . 1 

1,823 

471,568 

538,427 

596,411 

619,858 

340 0 

Como * . . 1 

1,105 

515,050 

580,214 

616,212 

637,863 

577 3 

Cremona * . I 

685 

302,138 

327,838 

348,749 

352,992 

515*3 

Mantova ^ 

903 

295,728 

1 311,942 

349,048 

360,409 

399 1 

Milano * . 

1,221 

1,114,991 

i 1,442,179 

1,726,548 

1,833,949 

1,502*0 

Pavia* . 

1,287 

469,831 

496,969 

512,340 

514,506 

399*8 

Sondrio 

1,233 

120,534 

125,565 

129,928 

135,133 

109*6 

Lombardy . 

9,333 

3,680,616 

4,282,728 

4,790,473 

4,996,325 

536 ‘3 
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Provinces and 
Depart men ta 


Belluno 
Padova ^ 
Rovigo 
Treviso ^ 
Udine 
Venezia 
Verona * 
Vicenza ' 


I Area 

■jmSj 

•'l,276i 
.1 826! 
• I 684! 
• ! 9561 
.:2,536! 
.1 944[ 
.!l,185j 
.'1,056,' 


l<!sr?»n I I Estimated 

1882, Jan. 1 1901, Feb. lOiigil, JunolO Jan. 1. Ifils 


Population Present 


174,140] 
397.762 
217,700 
375,704 
501,745; 
356,708 
394,065 
396,349 

Venetia .]9,463j 2,814,173 


Bologna 
Ferrara 
Forli 
Modena * 

Parma 
Piacenza 
Ravenna 
Reggio Emilia ^ 

Plinilia 

Arezzo 
Firenze 
Grosso to . 
Livorno . 
Lucca 

Massa e Carrara’^ 
Pisa . 

Siena 


1,465; 

1,019 

730 

1,003. 

1,258 

067 

715' 

885. 


457,474 

230.807 

251,110 

279,254 

267,306 

226,717 

225,764 

244,959 


unolO Jan. 1, 191.5 




192,800i 

443,227| 

221,904| 

412,267! 

692,592! 

401,241! 

422,437' 

447,999' 

3,134,467! 

527,367 

271,776 

280,823 

315,804 

294,159' 

245,126' 

235,485 

274,495 


192,793! 

519,358! 

257,723! 

491,166! 

628,08]! 

466,7.52' 

47.5,049! 

496,438 


203,723! 

5.50,648! 

269,382! 

521,013! 

673,460!. 

497,587] 

495,890! 

518,238. 


Population 
iper sq. mile 
1P15 

159-7 

666*6 

393*8 

548*1 

265*6 

5*27*1 

418*5 

490*8 


;8,042: 2,183,39i| 2,-145,035 


1,274' 

2,261 

1,735 

133 

555 

688 

i,185 

1,471 


238, 744 1 
790,776: 
114,2951 
121,612: 
284,484' 
169,469. 
283,563! 
205,926 


Tu-scaiiy .!9,302! 2,208,869 


Ancona ^ . 
Ascoli Piceno 
]\Iacerata 


748 
8051 
.11,070 


271,676: 
939,054: 
.144,7221 
123,877: 
319,523 
195,631; 
320,829! 
233, 830; 

2,549,142i 


Pesaro e Urbinojl,118 
Marches j 3, 7 4 1 
Perugia(U nibria) j 3, 7 7 0 

Roma (Latiuni).|4,664 

Aquila degli ! 

Abruzzi 
Campobasso 
Chieti 
Teramo . 


.|2,493; 

.1,692! 

.!l,142i 

.'1,060; 


267,338 

209,186 

239,713| 

223,043 

939,279 

672,060 

903,472 

353,027 

365,434 

343,948 

264,806 


Abruzzi < 
Molise 


.|6,387i 1,317,215 


302,172! 

245,1721 

259,429! 

253,982! 

1,060,765,' 

667,210| 


'! 3,527,360; 

3,732,94i! 394-5 

577,729! 

602,663 411-4 

: 307,924. 

326,447! 320-4 

■ 301,408 

316,42( 

)i 433-5 

353,051: 

373.50C 

!] 372-4 

326,103! 

340,050 

1' 270-3 

' ^56,233; 

267,007 

j 276-1 

248,356: 

256,567 

: 358-8 

310,337 

326,487 

i 368-9 

] 2,681,201 

2,809,187 

1 349-3 

!■ .^83,063, 

292,763 

229-8 

: 999,42:1 

1,028,740 

: 455-0 

146,634; 

155,774 

: 89-8 

135,765 

139,684 

'1,050-3 

333,011 

347,169 

j 625*5 

212,-130 

226,944 

1 329-9 

342,250 

351,841 

296-9 

2 11, 530; 

244,850;' 

166*5 

•2,694,706 ; 

2,787, 765i 

299-7 

319,709' 

333,381' 

445*7 

253,635 

261,835] 

325-3 

258,393, 

267,37c i 

249-9 

261,516 

i70,676| 

242-1 


1,093,253' 

686,596! 


1,133,265 

714,682] 


302-9 

189-6 


1,196,909 1,302,423! 1,386,846] 297-4 


396,629] 

366,571- 

370,907! 

307,444! 


407,005 

349,618 

366,593 

307.490' 


422,634! 

356,796! 

381,577! 

319,741] 

I ' 


169-6 

210-9 

334-1 

301-6 


l,441,55l! 1,430,706 1,480,748' 231-8 
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Provinces and 

Area in 


Population Present 


Population 

Departments 

square 

Census 

Census 

Census 

Estimated 

per square 



1882, J an. 1 

1901, Feb. 10 

1911, June 10 

Jan. 1, 1915 


Avellino 

1,165 

392,619 

402,425 

396,581 

411,813 

353-5 

Benevento . 

819 

238,425 

256,504 

254,726 

265,487 

324-2 

Caserta 

2,034 

714,131 

786,357 

791,616 

817,917 

4021 

Napoli * 

351 

1,001,245 

1,151,834. 1,310,785 

1,360,324 

3,875-6 

Salerno 

1,908 

550,167 

664,328 

558,282 

571,213 

299-4 

Campania 

6,277 

2,896,577 

3,160,448 

3,311,990 

3,426,754 

545-9 

Bari delle 







Puglie . 

2,048 

679,499 

827,698 

891,624 

935,982 

457-0 

Foggia 

2,683 

356,267 

425,450 

467,020 

484,557 

180-6 

Lecce 

2,645 

553,298 

706,620 

771,507 

817,252 

309 0 

Apulia . 

7,376 

1,689,064 

1,959,668 

2,130,151 

2,237,7‘91 

303-4 

Potenza (Ba* 







4ilicata) . 

3,855 

524,504 

490,705 

474,021 

489,574 

127-0 

Catanzaro . 

2,034 : 

433,975 

476,227 

483,235 

505,802 

248-7 

Cosenza . ] 

2,566 ; 

461,185! 

465,267 

474,001 

496,907; 

193-7 

Reggio di i 


i 





Calabria . 

1,219 : 

37^723 

428,714 

444,915 

469,071 

384-8 

Calabria . 

5,819 

1,257, 883j 

1,370,208 

1,402,151 

1,471,780| 

252-9 

Caltanisetta 

1,271 

266,379 

827,977 

342,557 

! 354,2881 

278-7 

Catania 

1,907 

663,457! 

705,412 

789,147 

i 819,944] 

430-0 

Girgcnti 

1,175 

312,487i 

371,638 

393,804 

409,133' 

348-2 

Messina* . i 

1,254 

460,924 

543,809 

517,248 

537,348i 

428-5 

Palermo 

1,927 i 

699,151 

785,357 

795,631 

804, 58i: 

417-5 

Siracusa . , ; 

1,433 

341,526, 

427,6071 

476,7661 

i 500,0641 

349 4 

Trapani 

968 

283,977 

368,099 

357,106 

367,507; 

379-7 

Sicily . 

9,935 

2,927,901 

3,629,799 

3,672,258 

3,703,465 

381-8 

Cagliari 

1 5pi79 : 

420,635 

483,648 

520,213 

538,268 

103-9 

Sassari 

1 4,120 

1 ... 

261,367 

308,206 

1 332,194 

1 842,595i 

83-2 

Sardinia ^ 

j 9,299 • 

682,002 

791,754 

852,407 

1 880,863 

94-7 

Total . 

110,632 

28,459,628 

32,476, 263j34, 671,377 36, 120, 11 8 

326-5 


The resident population (i,e. having habitual residence in Italy, including 
persons temporarily absent) on June 10, 1911, numbered 35,845,048. 

The population of Italy is in general perfectly homogeneous. According 
to statistics of 1911, the exceptions arc; about 83,300 of French origin ,* 
9,600 of Teutonic origin; 81,000 of Albanian origin; 29,000 of Greek 
origin ; 11,700 of Spanish (Catalan) origin, and 42,200 Slavs. 
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Movement op Population. 


Births, deaths', and marriages ; — 




Births Living 



Deaths 


Year 

Marriages 

Illegiti- 


Stillborn 

exclusive 
of the 

Surplus of 
Births 



Legitimate mate and 

Total 

1 

Stillborn 




' Exposed 


j 

i 


1917* 

96,649 

658,274 1 32,933 

691,207 

29,820 

682,311 

8,896 

1918* 

! 107,226 

602,778 i 31,611 

634,389 

31,885 i 

11,143,447; 

-509,058 

77,645 

1919» 

314,113 

719,738 1 34,947 

754,685 , 

36,140 : 

1 677,040, 


1 For 8,110 coiniiiuues out of a total of 8,341. 

2 For 8,076 comumnes out of a total of 8,344. 

^ For 8,259 communes out of a total of 8,346. 

Emigrants . — Total number in 1920, 344,208, of whom 153,717 went to 
other European countries or those bordering on the Mediterranean, and 
190,491 to countries overseas. 

The number of Italians who returned to Italy was : — In 1920, 77,3G9 
(of whom 52,678 were from the United States). 

r KIN Cl PAL Towns., 

The numbers of inhabitants at the different centres do not in Italian 
statistics afford a sufficient basis for distinguishing between tlie urban and rural 
})opulation. In Northern Italy the population is scattered over the country 
and there are few centres. In Soutliern Italy and in the islands the country 
people live in the towns, coming and going to cultivate their own plots of 
land ; consequently there are many populous centres where, if numbers alone 
were considered, the population would be regarded as urban, though it is, in 
truth, almost exclusively rural. The following statement gives the classifica- 
tion of communes according to resident population on December 31, 1920, 
on the basis, of the 1911 census : — 


— 

Number 

Population 

Per 1,000 

Communes with population over 100,000 

13 

3,013,058 

100 ‘2 

From 50,001 to 100,000 ...... j 

30 

1,076,361 

55-2 

From 30,001 to 50, <'00 ! 

50 

1.000,530 

53 2 

From 20,001 to 30,000 i 

00 ! 

2,330,556 

! 65 ’2 

From 15,001 to 20,000 ...... j 

00 i 

1,032,038 

i 45*5 

Others i 

8,070 1 

j 24,070,599 i 

671*7 

Total . . . . ' 

8,358 i 

i .85,845,048 

1 1,000*0 


The estimated communal population of the capitals of provinces was as 
follows on January 1, 1915 : — 


Communes ! i Communes j '' jCommun^ j 


Napoli. . 697,917 i Venezia . i 168,038 '' Lucca . . 79,110 

Milano . 663,059 Messina . ! 150,000 i Alessandria . 78,150 

Roma 590,960 Livorno . ' 108,585 i Ravenna . 74,161 

Torino . . 461,094 i Bari . . 109,218 : Reggio Emilia 75,349 

Palermo . 346,891 Padova. . ! 105,135 Modena . 76,584 

Genova , 300,139: Ferrara . ! 102,660 Perugia. . 70,227 

Firenze . 242,147 Brescia . j 89,622 Pisa . . 67,285 

Catania . 217,889 Verona . j 86,448 Ancona . . 68^480 

Bologna . j 180,770 Foggia , . I 79,213 ! Cagliari . . 61,175 


^ V 9 
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Communes 

1 . Communes 

. Popula- 
tion 

1 Communes 

1 

Popula- 

tion 

Trapani . 

60,779 1 Treviso . 

43,597 

Chieti . 

26,950 

Bergamo 

58,470 ' Siracusa. 

44,094 

42,704 

Benevento 

25,123 

25,070 

Novara . 

58,858 Cremona 

: Teramo . 

Vicenza . 

57,016 ‘ Pavia . 

40,729 

Cosonza . 

27,048 

Parma . 

54,584 Piacenza 

40,362 

Avellino 

24,620 

Udine . 

49,695 Ij Lecce 

i 37,790 

Macerata 

23,860 

Arezzo . 

50,093 i' Catanzaro 

‘ 37,836 

Aquila , 

22,050 

Forli . . I 

48,943 Caserta . 
48,247 Mantova 

i 32,856 

Belluno . 

22,261 

Halerno . . ! 

' 34,507 

; Potenza . 

17,938 

Como 

46,216 1 Massa 

: 33,299 

Campobasso . 

15,489 

Reggio Calabria 
Sassari . 

43,098 Ascoli Piceno. 
43,525 Cuneo . 

- 32,254 

Grosseto 

15,799 

29,608 

Rovigo . 

12,666 

Siciia 

42,428 Pesaro . 

28,483 

Sondrio . 

9,317 

Caltaiiissetta . 

42,670 Girgcnti 

27,106 

, Porto Maurizio 

8,039 


Religion. 

The Roman Catholic Church is, nominally, the ruling State religion of 
Italy ; but the power of the Church and clergy is subordinated to the civil 
government, and thcro is freedom of worship to the adherents of all 
recognised religions. The cftisus returns of 1911 were as follows : — 


Profession 

Roman Catholics. 
Evangelical Protestants 
Jews .... 
Other professions 
Not professing any religion 
Not known . 


Total 


Total 

Per cent. 

32,983,664 

95T3 

123,253 

0-36 

34,324 

OTl 

2,200 

— 

874,532 

2-52 

653,404 

1'88 

34,671,377 

; 100-00 


1 See also Rome, See and Church of. 


Of the Protestants, 22,500 belonged to the Waldensian Church of 
Piedmont, about 10,000 to the other Evangelical Italian Churches, and 
30,000 to foreign Protestant bodies. 

Italy is divided into 13 apostolical provinces, comprising 272 episcopal 
jurisdictions, viz., 1 patriachate (Venice), 49 aichbishoprics, 6 cardinal 
bishoprics, and 216 bishoprics, 11 abbeys, and a number of prelates without 
dioceses. Every archbishop or bishop is appointed by the Pope, on the 
advice of a committee of Cardinals ; but the royal exequatur is necessary fox 
his installation. In 1911, the number of parishes was 20,707. According 
to the census, 1911, the secular clergy numbered 67,147 ; the regulars (monks, 
lay-brothers, nuns, &c.), 45,253 ; sacristans, &c., 10,761 ; persons employed at 
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the Pontifical and Episcopal Courts, &c., 284^. There were in 1911, 358 
Evangelical pastors and ministers, and 54 Jewish Rabbis. 

The suppression of the religious corporations bc^^an for the old provinces in 
1855, and was continued for the whole of the country by a law of July 7, 186G, 
and completed by the law of June 19, 1873, which extended the measure to 
the city and province of Romo. Of the monastic edifices some were occujncd 
by the State, others assigned to communes or provinces. The corporations of 
Lombardy were privileged by the treaty of Ziirich, and their lands and houses 
were left to the disposal of their individual members. The administration 
of the revenue from the proceeds of land destined for charity or instruction 
now belongs to the communes ; that from monastic parish church property 
in Rome, to the })arish churches ; that from property of foreign religious 
orders in Koine (400,000 lire) to the Holy See ; while the remainder is 
administered by two institutes which pay the pensions and othei- dues, and 
provide (1) for beneficent work and for woi-sbi]) in Rome ; and (2) fur worsbi}» 
in the rest of Italy. 


Instruction. 

The StaUi regulates public instruction, and inainlains, either entirely or 
in conjunction with the commnnes and provkices, public schools of every 
grade. 

Schools in Italy may be classified under tour heads, according as they 
provide: (1) clenientary instruction; (2) secondary instruction - classical ; 
(3) secondary instruction — technical ; (4) higher education. 

(1) Schools providing elementary instmetioT^are of two grades. Religions 
instruction is given to those whose parents request it. Only the ?mwr-grade 
instruction is compulsory. Every commune must have at least one lower- 
grade school for hoys and one for girls ; and no school with only one master 
should have more than seventy pnxnls. Iligher-grade elementary schools are 
required in communes having normal and secondary schools, and in those 
with over 4,000 inhabitants. In both grades the instruction is free. The age- 
limit of 6 to 9 exists for communes where there is no liigher elementary 
school, but where there is such higher school, children are required to attend 
IjII they have completed the course of instruction, the compulsory age being 
thus raised to 12 years. This law provides that illiterate persons shall be 
under various disabilities. 

(2) Secondary instruction — classical— is x)rovided in and liai^ 

the latter leading tu the universities. 

(3) Secondary instruction — technical. This is supplied by the technical 
scliools, technical institutes, and institutes for the mercantile marine. 

(4) Higher education is supplied by the universities, by» other higher 
institutes, and by special higher schools. 

According to the census of 1911 the smallest percentage of illiterates 
above six years w'as in Piedmont, male 9T, female 12 8 (male and female 
11*0) ; and the largest in Calabria, male 59*5, female 78 1 (male and female 
69*6). Since then there has been much improvement, and now there are 
nircondari (arroudissements), e,g, Domodossola Pallanza, and Varallo in the 
province of Novara, and others in the provinces of Turin, Como, Cunco, &c., 
whore all young people twenty years of ago can read and write. 

1 In this total are not comprlKed the priests, monks, nuns, etc., engaged in ednoAtion 
(males, 1,34S, females, 3,860), or as nurses (males, 450, females, 3,147). 
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Statistics of various classes of schools : — 


No. 


lAsili for infants (1915-10) . 

2 ol V • thijilier ,, 

jiic/j jpi ivate do. (1907-08) 

W \Evening, do. (1907-0S) 


f Government Schools (1918- 
1919) 

Supidementary scliools (for 
girls only) 

Nonnal schools. 

Ginn.asi 
Licei 

Technical ^^chools 
Tech, instituios 
Private (1917-lS) 
Supplementary sriu>ol-: 
Norinnl schO(ds 
Ginnasi 
Licei . 

Technical school.^ 

'v Teohnical institutes 




.5, 4. 55 1 
100, IC 


Teachers 


12,820 


20,091 

G,53l! 

4,7S3i 


124 

107 

290 

10.5 

401 

89 


C5 1 

I y 75,99.8 
91 1 j 


8,130 


[ 1,507 

2,094 
1 ;il2 
:;,S4T 
1,918 


,288 j 

701 

131 

!,s0.5 

34.3 


91 ! 

241 I 

81 i 
171 I 
31 ! 


PupiLs 
Male.s I Females 


1,055,73.3 

291,200 

148,233 


2.5.3 
1,484 
41,0.37 
10,58U 
81.080 
2 5,498 

11 

14 

10,518 

1,287 

9,027 

1,773 


1,511,512 

233,573 

34,110 


‘*8 370 
32/201 
15,GS0 
2 418 
51.120 
5,899 

3,307 

795 

501 

34 

2,021 

148 


1 Exclusive of 122 auditors. 


Exclusive of 202 an Jitor.s. 


Statistics of Italian iujiver.si tics, 1 918 -1 0 


Total 


500,705 

3,107,245 

524,779 

148,081 

182,373 


28,032 
33,745 
57,. 323 
13.028 
132,500 I 
31,397 - 

3,378 

809 

11,079 

1,821 

11,048 

1,921 



Date of 



Date of 


— 

Founda- Students 



Founda- 

Students 


tioii 



tion 


state Universities 

il 

Koine 

1303 

5,178 

Bologna 

. 1200 

3,031 il 

Sas.sari 

1677 

210 

Cagliari 

. 1G2G 

445 'i 

Siena 

1300 

357 

Catania 

. 1434 

1,981 ■ 

Turin 

1404 

2,64 9 

Genoa 

. 1243 

2,459 ;i 

Free Universities : — 



Maccrata 

. • . 1290 

222 ■' 

Camerino 

1727 

238 

Messina 

. « . 1549 

852 ; 

Ferrara 

1391 

462 

Modena 

. 1G78 

! 673 

Perugia 

1 1276 

315 

Naples 

. 1224 

1 9,266 

Urhiiio 

1564 

147 

Padua 

•. . 1222 

2,082 

University Course.s 



Palermo 

. 1805 

3,460 ■ 

(Licei of Aquila, 



Parma 

. 1502 

500 : 

Bari, Catanzaro) . 

— 

132 

Pavia 

. 1300 

1,512 i 





Pisa . 

. 1338 

1,729 , 

Total 


37,900 


Be.sides the universities there are also three institutions of university 
rank — the In.stitiito of Higher Education in Florence ; the Royal Scientific 
and Literary Academy in Milan ; and the Higher Technical Institute of 
Milan. 

There were, also, six higher in.stitutes for commercial education (Turin, 
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Genoa, Milan, Vonioe, Rome, and Bari), with 3,791 students in 1918-19 ; 
three higher schools of agriculture (Milan, Perugia, and Portici) with 708 
students ; five engineering colleges (Turin, Mjlan, Bologna, Rome and 
Naples) with C,096 students ; the higher naval college at Genoa with 437 
students ; the high school of forestry in Florence, with 20 students (1914-15); 
the school of social science in Florence, with 118 students (1918-19) ; the 
school for Oriental languages in Naples, with 287 students; 3 veterinary 
colleges (Turin, Milan, and Naples) with 213 students ; 3 women’s draining 
colleges (Florence, Rome, and Naples), with 1,112 students. 

In 1919 there was set up a national institute for the instruction of 
illiterate adults. 


Justice and Crime. 

Italy has 5 Courts of Cassation (4 of which have jurisdiction exclusively 
in civil matters), and is divided for the administration of justice into 
20 appeal court districts, subdivided into 162 tribunal districts, and these 
again into mandamenti, each \vith its own magistracy (Pretura), 1,536 in 
all. In 12 of the principal towns there are also Pretori urhani (16), who 
have jurisdiction exclusively in penal matters. For civil business, besides 
the magistracy above-mentioned, CoTicilicUori have jurisdiction in p^tty 
plaints. 

The Pvctoii have juristliction concerning all misdemeanours (conti-avvenzioni) and 
offences (delitti) punishable by iiniirisonment (reclusion and detention) not exceeding 
six months, or baui-shment not exceeding one year, or by fine not exceeding 2,000 lire. 
The penal Tribunals have jurisdiction in the first instiyice in offences (delitti) for which 
the Code establishes a minimum penalty not exceeding five years of imprisonment and a 
maximum not exceeding ten^years, or in offences punishable by a fine, exceeding 2,000 lire. 

The Courts of Assize, which in all cases have juries, have jurisdiction in all proceed- 
ings concerning serious offences punishable by imprisonment for life (ergastolo), or by 
irapri.sonnient (reclu.sion and detention) exceeding in the minimum five years, and in the 
maximum ten years. They have exclusive jurisdiction (save that the Senate is, on occasion, 
a high Court of Justice) concerning offences against the internal and external security of 
the State, and all press offences. Appeal is allowed to the penal Tribunals from the 
sentences of the Pretori, and to the Courts of Appeal from those of the penal Tribunals. 
There is no appeal from sentences of the Courts of Assize. The Court of Cassation in 
Rome has power to annul, for illegality, sentences passed by the inferior magistracy and 
to decide questions of jurisdiction or competency. 

Statistics of persons convicted of offences of all kinds : — 


Convictions 


Year 

"l 


. - - . _ _ . _ 

... — _ . . - 


Total 

Before the 
Pretori 

Before the 
Tribunali 
(first instance) 

• Before the 
Corti d’ Assise 

1917 

423,707 

382,838 

39,618 

1,253 

1918 

337,398 

297,312 

88,942 

1,144 

1919 i 

265,493 

220,844 

43,434 

1,215 


In 1918 (January 1) there were 30,704 males and 2,903 female prisoners ; 
aiicl 3,202 males and 1,441 females were placed in reformatories. At that 
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date there were 167 central and arrondissement prisons, 70 penal establish- 
nients, 31 relbrmatorics, and 8 colonies for persons under domiciliary 
restraint. There were, besides, 1,414 cantonal prisons. 


Pauperism. 

In Italy legal charity, in the sense of a right in the poor to he supported 
by the parish or commune, or of an obligation on the commune to relieve the 
poor, does not exist. Public charity in general is exercised through the 
])ermaneut charitable foundations, called ‘Istituzioni publdiche di beneticenza’ 
(Opere pie), regulated by the law of July 17, 1890. The general results 
of an inquiry in 1900 were : — Leaving out of account institutions intended 
for lending, or for the encouragement of saving (that is, monti di piet^i, monti 
frumentari, casse di prestanze agrarie), there were 27,078 opere pie, with a 
gross capital of about 2,205,000,000 francs. Their net income amounted to 
52,559,000 lire. Added to this net income were casual legacies, contri- 
butions from private benefactors, suKsidies from communes (for liospitals), 
&c., all of which receipts are spent annually, and thus the sum at the dis- 
posal of the opere pie in 1900 (last available data) amounted to 120,765,000 
lire. Between 1901 and 191 ( the capital of all the benevolent institutions 
was increased by 385 million lire. On December 31, 1919, the charitable 
foundations numbered 31,543, and their caj)ital was 2,670,538,112 lire. 


Finance. 

% 

Revenue and Expenditure^ * 

Direct taxes are those on lands, on houses, and on incomes derived 
from movable c.apital and labour. The tax on lioiiscs is at the rate of 
12*5 per cent. (Avith three-tenths additional) of the amount taxable, which 
is two-thirds of the real annual value in the case of factories, and three- 
fourths in the case of dwelling houses. The tax on incomes from movable 
wealth was raised to 20 per cent, of the amount taxable. The communes 
and provinces also tax lands and buildings. The State grants to 
the communes onc-tenth of the proceeds of the tax on incomes as com- 
pensation for other comnmnal revenues made over to the State by various 
laws. 

« 

The princijjal indirect taxes are:-- the customs duties, the octroi, the 
taxes on manufaclJ^ires, tlie .salt and tobacco monopolies, lotto. 

Total revenue and expenditure for five years (25 lire -r- 1/.) : — - 


Years 

ending June 30 

Total Revenue 

1 Total Expenditure 

Difference 


Lire 

1 Lire 

Lire 

1918-19 

22,080,185,522 

! 33,470,204,060 

- 11,390,018,538 

1919-20 

37,251,018,053 

! 28,171,296,284 

+ 9,079,721,769 

1920-21 

21,344,000,000 

i 31,024,291,000 

- 9,680,291,000 

1921-22 ‘ 

17,497,409,130 

i 21.759,255,746 

1 - 4,261,840,616 

1922-23 ' 

17,602,957,000 

1 20,454,809,000 1 

1 i 

- 2,861,852,000 


1 Pf.silm T.AS 
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Estimates for year ending June 30. 

Sources of Revenue | Lire 

' I 

Ordinary j 

State Troll ei ty : 

Real Tropcrty . . 15,854,053 

Railways . . 310,000 

Direct Taxc.s : 

Land Tax . . 120,000,000 

Income Tax (personal t.\ ) 0‘20, 000,000 

House Tax . . 158,000,000 

'J'axes on Transactions > 

Succession Duties . i 300,000,000 

Registration , . . , 485,000,000 

Staini»s . , . .1 305,000,000 

Taxt's on Railway Ti'nlHc | 130 , 000,000 

Indirect Taxes : i 

Kxciso . . . .1 000,280,000 

Lustonis . , ’ 470,000.000 

Monopolies; j 

Tobacco . . 2,001,000,000 

Salt ... 1 125,000,000 

ijottcrics . . ' 180,000,000 

Quinine . . 11,000,000 

Public Services : ' 

Post . . . 300,125,000 

Tclegraplis and Tele- 
phones . . . 209,000,000 

Repayinent.s . . . 1.’10,518,1«’5 

'I’otal (including 
various receij>ts) . 11,800,0.31,214 

r/rt))irnfs’ 1 . . . 101,783, 2n.3 

Total Ordinary , . 12,030,S14,.5or 

LxTRA ORDINARY, 

Various Keceiiits . . 4,108,007,4'.t0 

Movementof Oapital : 1,207,087,132 

Railway ('onstrnclion . 90,000,00(» 


Total Extraordinary' 5,406,504,622 
Grand 'total . . 17,407,409,1.30 


, 1922 

Branches o4 Expenditure | Lire. 
Ordinary I 

Trea.sury . . . . ! f., 701, 843, 708 

Finance . . . . i 1,340,515,848 

Ju.stice .... 117,418,876 

Foreign Alfairs . . 26,607,522 

Instruction . . . 616, .518, 804 

Interior . . . . | 418,206,017 

Public Works . . . ■ 108,792,802 

Po.sts and Telegraphs . | 504,036,074 

War .... 1,320,258,007 

Marine . . . . ! 450,974,707 

; Agriculture . . . ; 48,070,048 

i Industry, (Joininerce and ! 

Labour . . . 74,320,308 

[ Colonies . . . . i 104,947,101) 

J.i berated territories . ' 4,000,000 

Labour and 

Insurance . . . 54,011,401 

Total of all Ordinary . ; 11,960,402,743 

i 

I ; 

Ext%\okdinar V 

Treasury . . . . 4,440,388,l!o 

Fiiiancx* .... 150,416,481 

Justice .... 32,500,432 

Foreign ATair.s . 14,303,688 

Inatructioii . . . 243,458,243 

Interior . . . . 217,65.5,031 

Public 'WVrks , . . 875,350,000 

Posts ana Telegrapli.s . 100,897,148 

War. . . . 1,280,784,646 

I Marine . . . . | 306,803,000 

j Agriculture . . . 20,254,308 

I Iudn.''trv, Cminueree. nrul 
I Labour . . . 1,147,037,157 

I Colonies .... 42,527,750 

1 Liberated territories . ' 091,000,000 

j I^abour and Social , 

I Insurance . . , 40,2.37,000 

j Total Extraordinary . j 0,792,702,098 

i Grand Total . . j 21,759,25.5,740 


1 Viremenis indicate money received and expended for syiecial i^ijrpo.ses. Though cx 
jienditnre of this nature is liero shown only for the Treasury and the Ministry of Finance 
it is distributed among all the mini.stries to the total amount stated in the next table. 


In the Budget statement the revenuo and expenditure are distributed 
over four categories, summarised as follows : — 


1021-22 


1st Category 
(etfective) 


2ud Category [ Srd Category 
(Construction (Movement of | 
I of railways) ; capital) i 


Lire Lire , Lire 

Revenuo .' 15,077,038,73.5 90,000,000 ' 1,267,687,132 , 

Expenditure 10.580,525,344 90,000,000 j 1,926,947,130 | 


Difference 8,602,586,609 j — -650,260,007 


4th Category 
(Virements) 


Total 


Lire Lire 

161,783,263 ; 17.407,409,130 
161,783,203 j 21,759,255,740 


1-4,261,846.616 
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Public Debt. 

Interest (iiieluding preminms) and sinking fund of the Pubjic Debt 
on July 1, 1921 : — • 



Debts 


1 

1 'Per 

1 Cent. 

i 

1 Rentes, Inter- 
ests, Ac. 

Sinking 

Fund 

Year of 
Extinc- 
tion 

I. 

Consolidated debt ^ 
Rentes at 3Jpr. ct. ( 

ex. 3^): 

r' 

1 

1 

H 

1 

1 Lire 

: 283,420,158 

Lire i 

8,097,718,8001 



) j 3 , , 


3 

! 4,802,125 

160,870,8651 

— 


n 3^ ,, 


Sh 

i 33,026,256 

943,607,335; 

— 


5 » 44 , , 


u 

' 32,444,923 

720,998,305' 

— 


h M 


5 

1,723,009,275 

34,460,185,500; 

-- 


Total consolidated 

debt . 


•2,076,702,739 

|44, 382, 580, 806 

— 

II. 

Obligations 

i 

• 1 

3 to 
5 

1 87,849,107 

1 1,948,220,400’ 

1940-60 

III. 

Pormanent annuity 

auej: 

3 to 

3,225,000 

64,500,000 


• 

to the Holy See 

. 1 

34 


i 


IV. 

Debts separattdy iiu 

if^ribed 

3 to 5 

6,262,428 

166,970,375 

f 1940 - 
\196I 

V. 

Various debt s . 



1,538,717,399 

29,267,593,425: 

fl926- 

\1985 


Total debt . 

% 


3,712,770,638 

75,830,330,453 



Floating debt : 


! 





'J'reasury ordinary 

bonds 

i 





(interest) 

^ ^ ! 

1 

600,000,000 

i — ; 



Current accounts (in 

teres t) 

— 

^ 30,000,000 

' — ! 

— 


Advances by the Ba 

nk .! 

i 


: 19,300,000 

i 

j 

— 


Total . 

i 

i 


1 649,300,000 

i 

— 


1 By-law of May 1, 1012, the interest on the 5 p.c, O^ross) and 4 i>.c. (net) consolidated 
debts is reduced fro^ 3J p.c (net) to 3^ p.c. 


The capital (nominal) of the consolidated and redeemable debt amounted 
to 72,574,300,000 lire on July 1, 1920, and the interest to 3,542,000,000 lire. 
On June 30, 1920, the property of the State was as follows : — 

Estimated Value, Lire 

Financial assets (Treasury) .... 36,003,122,315 

Property, immovable, movable, loans, and various 

titles 5,025,829,673 

Property of industrial nature .... 5,725,899,003 

Material in use in army and navy .... 4,200,257,459 

Property used in the service of the State . . 1,205,815,206 

Scientific and artistic material .... 275,352,600 

Gold in depot . 3,263,405 

52,439,039,061 


Total . 
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In the financial year 1917-18 the revenue from State property was 
Ecclesiastical, 284,169 lire; from fixed capital, 8,687,869 lire; from the 
Cavour Canals, 3,614,550 lire ; from railways, 4,242 lire ; various, 
8,187,446 lire ; total, 20,777,775. 


Defence. 

I. Frontier. 

The extent of the land frontier of Italy is as follows : — French 
frontier 300 miles ; Swiss 418 ; Austrian 566 ; frontier of San Marino 
24 ; in all (exclusive of San Marino) 1,284 miles. The coast line 
of the peninsula measures 2,052 miles ; of Sicily, 630 ; of Sardinia, 830 ; 
of Elba and the small islands, 648 ; the total length of coast is thns 
4,160 miles. 

On the Continental frontier of Italy the principal passes of the Alps 
are defended by fortifications. The basin of the Po is also studded with 
fortified places ; the chief strong places in the region are the following : — 
Casale, Piacenza, Verona, Mantua (these two »bclong to the old Austrian 
Quadrilateral), Venice, Alessandria. On the coasts and islands are the 
following fortified places: — Vado, Genoa, Spezia, Monte Argentaro, Gacta ; 
works in the Straits of Mcs.sina, Taranto. To the north of Sardinia a 
group of fortified islands form the naval station of Maddalena. Rome is 
protected by a circle of forts. 


II. Army. 

Sci’vicc in the anny (or navy) is compulsory and universal. The total 
l^oriod is 19 years, beginning at the ago of twenty. The young men of 
the year are divided into 3 categories ; the first being posted to the per- 
manent .army ; the second also to the permanent army but with ‘ unlimited 
leave ’ ; and the third, that is those exempted from active service, to the 
territorial militia. The second cate.gory men form what is called the ‘ com- 
picmentary force.* 

The term of scu’vice in the ranks of the permanent army is 2 years 
for all arms. After passing through the ranks, the mcti are placed on 
‘unlimited leave,' i.e., they are transferred to the reserve, in which they 
remain until they have completed a total of 8 years’ seVvico. From the 
reserve the soldier passes to the mobile militia, the term of service in wliich 
is 4 years. After completing his time in the mobile militia^ he is trans- 
ferred to the territorial militia, in which he remains 7 years ; thus finishing 
his ndlitary service at the age of 39. 

The. second category recruits arc regarded as belonging to the permfincnt 
army for the first 8 years of their service. During this j^criod they receive 
from 2 to 6 months' training, which maybe s])road over several years. They 
then pass to the mobile militia, and afterwards to the territorial militia, the 
periods of service in each being the same as in the case of the fii'st category 
soldiers. The men allotted to the third category, who are posted at once to 
the territorial militia, receive 30 days’ training. 

In Italy each regiment receives recruits from all parts of the country, 
and the troops clmnge their stations by brigades every four years. On 
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iriobilisatioii regiments would be filled up by reservists from the districts in 
which* they are quartered at the time. Reliefs are so arranged that at least 
half the reservists shall hare previously served in the unit which they would 
join on mobilisation. 

The field army is organized into 15 Territorial Army Corps, sub-divided 
into 30 divisions and 2 cavalry divisions, and includes — the General 
Staff and Commands of the larger units, the Royal Carabinieri, Infantry, 
Cavalry, Artillery, Engineers, Aerial Corps, the Military Districts, Invalid 
and Veteran Corps, Mechanical Transport, II ail way Transport, Medical Corps, 
Supply Corps, Administrative Services, Veterinary Corps, the Military 
Schools, Institutes and various Technical establishments, the Army and 
Navy Supreme Tribunal and the Military Penal Establishments. 

Besides the ahove-meiilioiicd units permanently maintained on service, 
other units and corps that arc generally formed at time of mobilisation for 
instructional duties of a temporary nature, or for internal duties, will 
form part of the Royal Army. The establishment of the active army in 
1921 was 250,000 men. 

The army corps consists of 2 division.s, the divisions of 2 brigades 
of infantry each of 3 battalions, and of artillery, engineers and auxiliaiy 
services. A regiment of Rersaglieri and a proportion of heavy artillery will 
he attached to each army corps. 

Each regiment of Rersaglieri (light infantry) consists of 3 battalions of 
infantry and 1 battalion of cyclists, the cycli.sts being intended to supple- 
ment the cavalry in the liekl. The Alpini arc frontier troops, specially 
organised to dohuid the mountain pas.ses leading into Italy ; they consist 
of 8 regiments (20 battalions) of Alpine infantry, and 2 regiments of 30 
mountain artillery batteries. 

Cavalry divisions each consist of 2 brigades of 2 regiments and of a 
horse artillery regiment. Each cavalry regiment comprises regimental head- 
quarters, 2 squadron group.s and 1 depot squadron. 

The regiments of field artillery, heavy field artilleiy, heavy and coast 
artillery each comprise 1 headquarters, 4 groups and a dc[>ot. The me- 
chanically transported artillery is composed of a headquarters, 5 groups and 
a depot. The regiment of horse artillery comprises 1 headquarters, 2 groups 
and a depot. 

The Carabinieri are a force of military police. Tliey arc recruited by 
selection from the army, and tlicy remain in the ranks of the force until they 
have completed 3 years’ service. They tJien serve in the reserve of the 
Carabinieri for 4 years, after which they are transferred to the territorial 
militia for the rcl^ainder of their service, and are reckoned as a part of the 
army. 

The garrison of Liliya consists of 3 infantry battalions, 4 companies 
mounted infantry, 2 field batteries and 2 mountain batteries as colonial 
troops recruited voluntarily in Italy for 3 years’ service. The native army 
is to consist of 12 battalions, 6 squadrons, 6 mountain batteric.*'*, 3 camel 
squadrons, etc. 

The Italians have a special Afiican corps in Erythrea, consisting of.3 com- 
panies of white infantry and 10 native battalions ; also 1 squadron of native 
cavalry, a local company of artillery (Italians), and a native mountain battery. 
Its total strength is about 8,600 of all ranks. 

Ill Italian Somaliland there is a native corps of 15 infantry companies, 

1 camel company and 1 artillery company, with Italian officers, and a body 
of military police. Total strength about 4,700 of all ranks. 
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III. Navy. 


The Italian Navy has undergone complete revision and much reduction 
since the Armistice. The old battleships have been removed from the list, 
and tlie three pre-Dreadnoughts which remain are condemned. The 
armoured cruisers are of little value. The list of light cruisers has been 
expanded by the accession of six enemy vessels. No large .shipbuilding is 
contemplated, and all attention is directed to the flotillas, from which every- 
thing that is ineifective has been removed. Three scout cruisers, 14 
destroyers, and some smaller vessels are being built, and 8 mine-layers, 
4 submarines, and other vessels are in the programme. There have been 
considerable reductions in the pcrsomiel. The expenditure iu 1921-22 is 
estimated at about 34,000,000^. at pro-war rates, equivalent to nearly 
11,000,000/. at current rates. Kcduction is still in progress. 

The naval administration is under the Minister of Marine, with an 
assistant secretary ; a Chief of the Staff; a Superior Board whi eh controls 
the general administration and advises on policy. Under its direction arc the 
h<;ads of the various services of the personnel^ naval constructors {Genio 
Navale), ordnance, equipment, engineering, and civil administration. A 
civil offleer administers the department of the mercliant marine, which is 
under the direction of the assistant secretary fdr the nav3^ For purpose^ of 
local naval administration and defence the Italian littoral is divided into the 
following commands : Spezia, Naples, Taranto, and Tola. Venice has been 
reduced from a command to an administrative station. The vessels are 
apportioned, for administrative purposes, bet^Ycen the departments. There 
arc torpedo stations all round the Italian coasts, the head stations being at 
Genoa, Spezia, Maddalena, Messina, Taranto, Brindisi, and Venice. Some 
of them are being demobilised. Summary of the Italian navy : — 


Completed at end of 
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Dreadnoughts 


6 

5 

6 

Pre-Dreadnoughts 


o 

4 , 

3 

Armoiued cruisers 

Ootilla 1 

. 1 

0 i 

5 * 

3 

Light cruisers, scouts and 
leaders .... 

23 i 

20 ' 

IS 

Torpedo gunboat.s, etc. 
Destroyers . 


4 

2 

2 

. . 1 

50 

40 

65 

Torpedo boats 

. . ! 

74 ' 

1 86 

> 91 

Submarines .... 


SO 

1 ' 50 

46 


Ships of no fighting value are excluded from the summary. The tlirce 
pre-Dreadnoughts included in the summary and in the following table are to 
be sold, also the two older armoured cruisers. 

The tables which follow of the Italian fleet are arranged after the manner 
of other similar tables in this book. 
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Battle Fleet. 


in 


• t. 

( 

Annour 


; 0 

Is 

V.I 'o 
® T? 

'’Z 
in cs 

£ 

Name 

\ .Is 
i ” 

Belt 

00 

§ 

tm 

so 

Principal 

Armament 

Torpec 
, Tubes 

it 

0 


Dreadnov^hts, 


1909 Duiitc Alighieri 

. i 19,000 1 

n 

loin /Coiito di Cavour 
\GiuUo Cesare . 

• |22,023 1 

n 

1912 

' ,\ Andrea Doria 

• } 22,562 1 

n 


n 

12 12in. ; 20 4'7in. 

3 

34,000 

1 knot« 
23 

9J 

; 13 12in. ; IS 4*7in. 

1 

3 

24,000 

22 

9i 

I 13 12in, 16 Oil). 

3 

25,000 

; 22 


Prc - Drcadnough Is. 


ICVittorio Euiaiiuele • U ' I i 19,000j\ 

1001 • llegma Elena . .|l 12,(525 1 10 S 2 12in.; 12 8in. 2 { 19,298 I 22 

* lUouia I 1 20,000!/ 


1904 


/8. Giorgio 
!{S. Marco . 
llrisa . 


Armoured Cruisers. 


9,8,'^ 

jlO.llS 




4 lOiu.; S 7‘5in 


o / 18,000|1 

{ 20,000' • ^ 
I 19,00()J 


lAght Cruisers. 


1911 

Jjibia 

4,394 

_ 

~ 

2(iin. ; 

S 4 -Tin. 

2 

12,500 

22 

1912 

Campania 

. ; 2,444 

— 

— 

6 (iin. ; 

6 3in. 

2 

5,000 

IC'5 

1911 

IMarisala . 

. :'!■ 3,f,oo 
. ■) 


• 




1 


1911 

Nino 13i\iu 

— 

■ — 

6 1 Tin. 


2 

25,000 

28 

1912 

Quarto 




; 3 4in. 



1912 

Ancona . 

. : 4,842 

— 

— 

7 5-9in. 

2 

126,000! 

27 ’5 

1912 

'I’aranto . 

. 1 4,480 

— 


7 5-9in. 

; 2 3'4in. 

2 

134,000 

28 

1913 

; Baii . 

. 1 4,320 

— I 

— 

8 5-9in. 

; 2 3iu. 

5 , 

27,400 

27-5 

1911 

1911 

i llrindiyi . * . 

, Venezia . 

' 1 3,444 

- 1 

- 

8 3-9in. 



26, 000 ! 

27 


The five cruisers last nau|C(l are cx-enciny vessels. Older Italian cruisers 
are the Liguria and Puglia. There arc 8 modern scouts or Hotilla leaders, 
ranging upward from 1,000 tons to 2,500 tons, and a speed from 28 to 35 
knots. One of them is the Premuda^ ex-Ocmian V. 116. Twelve of the 
liglit cruisers and other smaller vessels are equipped as miiic-laycrs ami 
carry large supplies. 

The large flotillas of destroyers arc composed of 30 and 35 knot vessels, 
very elfcclive in character, and there are flotillas of quite modern torpedo- 
boats. The destroyers include 2 ex-German and 7 ex- Austrian, 

Monitors and armed pontoons ; FoA Di Brunos Carso^ Cwco^ and Vodicc, 
1,650 tons ; 2 15in., 4 14pr. and 6 light guns. 

The personnel normally consists of over 1,000 officers and 40,000 men, 
but the numbers have been greatly reduced. 
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Frodaotion and Industry. 

I. Agriculture, 

The systems of cultivation in Italy may be reduced to three : — 1. The 
system of peasant proprietorship (coltivazione per economia o a mano propria) ; 
2. That of partnership (colonia parziaria) : 3. That of rent (affitto). 
Peasant proprietorship is most common in Piedmont and Liguria, but is found 
in many other parts of Italy. The system of partnership or colonia parziaria, 
more especially in the form of mezzadria, consists in a form of partnership 
between the proprietor and the cultivator. This system is general in Tuscany, 
the Marches, and Umbria. It is almost unknown in the Basilicata, little 
practised in Apulia, Calabria, and Sardinia, and has been entirely abandoned 
in the two most advanced centres of cultivation in the south, viz. : — Barese and 
the province of Naples. Various modifications of the system exist in different 
parts of Italy. The system of rent (affitto) exists in Lombardy and Venetia. 
Large farms (la grande coltura) exist in the neighbourhood of Yercelli, 
Pavia, Milan, Cremona, Chioggia, Ferrara, Grosseto, Rome, Caserta, and iu 
Apulia, the Basilicata, Calabria, and at Girgcnti and Trapani in Sicily. In 
Italy generally the land is much subdivided. 

The area of Italy comprises 71,652,592 acres. Of this area 65,995,000 
acres are under crops and 5,662,500 acres are ^astc. 

Number of proprietors in Italy, 1911 : — Proprietors of lands, 1,326,736 ; 
of buildings, 732,484 ; of lands and buildings, 1,737,341 ; total, 3,796,561. 
Proprietors of lauds and buildings (3,796,561) per 100 of population, 11 ; 
proprietors of lands (3,064,077) per square mile, 27. 

The principal crops for 3 years were as follow^s : — 




Acreage 


Produce in cwts. 


1919 

1920 

1921 

! 1919 I 

1920 

1921 

Wheat . 

10 , 694,000 

11 , 302,000 

11 , 927,000 

. 92 , 296,000 ’ 

76 , 932,000 

102 , 400,000 

Barley 

485,600 

600,000 

560,000 

8 , 026,000 

2 , 656,000 

4 , 800 , 0 ( K ( 

( )ats 

1 , 142,760 

1 , 172,500 

1 , 200,000 

10 . 080,000 i 

7 , 032,000 

11 , 000,000 

llye . 

276,.600 

286,750 

290,000 

2 , 322,000 , 

2 , 300,000 

2 , 000,000 

Mai/c . 

3 , 757,260 

' 3 , 753,250 

! 3 , 750,000 1 

43 , 498,000 : 

43 , 366,000 

48 , 000,000 

Face 

329,260 

279,750 

: 325,000 1 

9 , 734,000 ' 

0 , 024,000 

9 , 400,000 

Beans . 

979,000 

1 , 008,000 

i 1 , 126,000 

6 . 948,000 ' 

6 . 190,000 

' 8 , 000,000 

Potatoes 

Sugar Beet- 

770,250 

72.>,500 

i 750,(100 

’ 27 , 726,000 1 

i i 

28 , 446,000 

28 , 446,000 

root . 

107,600 i 

115,000 

1 126,000 

i 28 , 000,000 1 

24 , 000,000 

30 , 000,000 

Vines 1 . 

10 , 759,000 1 

11 , 338,600 

10 , 690,000 

i 726,000 j 

7 ( 30,468 

726,000 

Olives 1. 

6 , 730,760 

6 , 735,500 

1 _ 

1 

' 352,000 1 

1 1 

418,000 

332,000 


1 Produce in thousand gallons. 


In 1918 Italy bad 989,786 horses, 949, 1 62 asses, 496,743 mulrs, 6,239,741 
cattle, 24,026 buffaloes, 2,338,926 pigs, 11,753,910 sheep, and 3,082,558 
goats. 

Silk culture, though flourishing most extensively in Lombardy, Piedmont 
and Venetia, is carried on all over Italy. In 1921 the silk cocoon crop W’as 
3,000 tons. On Juno 30, 1920, there were 670 silk spinning mills and 
164 weaving mills, tlie latter employing 23,769 operatives (21,851 women), 
In the year 1898-99 there were only 4 sugar factories, with an output of 
5,972 metric tons; in 1919-20 there were 85, their output being 170,466 
tons. 
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The value of tlie output of iudustiial chemical products in 1915 was 
215,093,928 lire (in 1893, 26,134,000 lire). 

II, Forestry, 

The forest area (belonging to the State) is 71,226 hectares. The yield 
from those forests was valued as follows in 1919 Timber, 465,384 cubic 
metres at 15,683,636 lire; firewood, 2,433,822 cubic metres at 3,001,012 
lire ; total value, 18,684,648 lire. 

This total is exclusive of secondary produce valued at about 55 millions 
of lire annually. The forest produce thus amounts to 225 millions of lire. 
From 1867 to June 30, 1915, 33,555 hectares were replanted by or with 
assistance from the Government. 

III. Mines anu Minerals. 

The Italian mining industry is most developed in Sicily (C'altanissetta), 
in Tuscany (Arezzo, Florence, and (Jrosseto), in Sardinia (Cagliari, Sassari, 
and Iglesias), in LomL'ardy (particularly near Dergaino and Bre.scia), and in 
Piedmont. 

Production in metric tons (1 niedric ton ~ 2,204 lbs., or 1,016 metric 
tons = 1,000 English tons) of metallic ores and other minerals in 1920 : — 


Ores, Ac. 

Produc- , 

Metric 

Lire 

Workers 

Iron ..... 

ivc mine.s, 

59 

tons 

389,870 

17,434,330 

‘2,660 

Manganese . . . , . 

25 ^ 

30,168 

3,880,540 

618 

Copper .... 

4 i 

14,450 

1,529,496 

552 

Zinc . ' . . . t 

n. ( 

95,985 

46,720,102 

1 10,769 

Lead . ... f 

40,634 

40,718,330 

Goldi 


— 


— 

Antimony .... 

7 

SS2 

189,057 

200 

Mercury .... 

9 : 

1,401 

43,776,000 

2,605 

Iron and cuprous pyrites 

13 : 

321,589 

27,938,055 

2,690 

Mineral fuel .... 

201 1 1, 

,739,922 

244,306,997 

172,700,720 

1 19,637 

Sulphur ore . 

453 ; 

296,099 

23,088 

Asphaltic and bituminous 
substances .... 

1 

10 i 

106,642 

6,046,485 

1,054 

Boric acid . . - . ! 

8 1 

1 

1,719 

2,320,650 

791 

Totals (including graphite, 
petroleum and other 
minerals) . 

j 

i 

1,018 1 

— 

644,798,281 

67,466 


1 No mine was productive in 1918, 


The quarries of Italy employed in 1916, 46,820 persons (1,257 females), 
the output of building and decorative stone being valued at 61,739,320 
lire. 

ly. Fesheries. 

On December 31, 1915, the number of vessels and boats employed in 
fishing was 26,725, with an aggregate tonnage of 70,443. Those numbers 
include 48 boats of 419 tons engaged in coral fishing. There were 162,755 
fishermen, of whom 6,902 were engaged in deep-sea or foreign fishing.* The 
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value of the fish caught iu 1916 (excluding foreign fishing) was estimated 
at 17,473,603 lire ; the value obtained from tunny-fishing was in 1915 
221,331 lire, and from coral-fishing 350,340 lire, the quantity being 
estimated at 327 kilogrammes. 

V. Manufactures 

The Italian industiial census of Juno 10, 1911, sliovved that there were 
243,926 industrial establishments in the country, having 2,304,438 em- 
ployees, and possessing 1,620,404 horse-power. The particulars as to the 
kind of industries were as follows : — 


Industries 

Ehtablish- 

menta 

1 Em- 
ployees 

Horse - 
1 power 

Industries connected with products of agriculture) hunt- 




ing, and fishing 

Mining and metal-working industries (except the chemi- 

135,461 

640,850 

; 293,942 

cal industry) and construction work (buildings, roads, 
water power, <fec.) 

58,836 

695,737 

: 268,76.3 

'rextile industry 

32,091 

656,7.33 

177,610 

Chemical industry 

.5,061 

100,924 

85.152 

Public services 

^ .5,309 

76,788 

1 791,855 

Commerce. 





Special trade (in sterling) Precious Metals (in sterling 

(exclusive of precious metals) 

Year _ . 


Imports 

Exports j 

Imports 

Exports 


1 ^ 

I 

£ 1 

£ 

£ 

1915 

188,142,013 

101,337,349 1 

694,444 

130,288 

1910 

! • 3.35,611,043 

123,533,191 1 

23,078 

61,498 

1917 

i 559,608,380 

132,340,609 

15,402 

17,280 

1018 

1 641,547,036 

133,788,209 ; 

28,215 

1,266 

1919 

664,933,408 j 

242,629,683 ‘ 

251,080 

41,478 

19201 

034,485,437 

312,161,668 

335 781 

8,011 


1 ProvisiouaL 


The values of imports and exports by groups of commodities are given iu 
the following table in thousands of lire : — * 


1 


Imports. 


ports. 

Group. 1 

1913 I 

• ! 

1919 

1920 

1913 

191P 

19-20 

Raw materials . 
Semi-manufac- 
tured materials 
Manufactured 
articles . 
Foodstufts and 
live aiiiinals 

1.000 lire * 

1.387.000 

706.000 ! 

151.000 

703.000 

1.000 lire 

6.302.000 

2.842.000 

2.616.000 

6,864,000 

1.000 lire 

6.014.000 

3.249.000 

3.365.000 

4.233.000 

1,003 lire 

360.000 

591.000 

798.000 

762.000 

1.000 lire 

758.000 

2.153.000 

2.191.000 

963.000 

1.000 lire 
989,000 

2.269.000 

3.292.000 

1 1,253,000 

Total . 

3,646,090 

16,624,000 

15,861,000 

2,611,000 

6,065,000 

7,803,000 
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The value in thousands of lire of the lending imports and exports for 
2 years was as follows : — 


Imports 

1019 

1920 

Exports 

1010 

1020 


1,000 

1,000 


1,000 

1,000 


Lire 

Lire 


Lire 

Lire 

Wheat .... 

2,525,732 

5,084.088 

Raw silk . 

l,130,46(f 

1,787,885 

Coal and coke 

1,480,395 

2,779,783 

Cotton manufactures 

924,380 

1,003,300 

Raw cotton . 

1,665,030 

2,816,470 

Silk manufactures . 

307,081 

609,310 

Boilers and machinery . 

385,163 

720,040 

Olive oil . 

40,502 

66,426 

Timber .... 

146,055 

416,885 

W^ines 

191,583 

209,873 

Wrought iron and steel . 

936,320 

1,159,405 

Cheese 

8,811 

17,324 

Wool and woollen goods 

722,359 

1,756,100 

Fruits 

241,120 

08,800 

Coffee .... 

211,541 

241,374 

Hemp (raw) 

168,410 

558, .532 

Scientific and electrical 



Hides 

70,166 

100,818 

instruments 

45,910 

147,675 

Eggs . . . 

9,301 

2,025 

Hides (fre.sh or dried) . 

560,140 

413,274 

Sulphur . 

75,501 

120,164 

Silk manufactures . 

117,307 

325,912 

Pulp of wheat . 

2,578 

7,075 

Pish (dried) (or in oil) . 

386,535 

405,576 

Spun cotton, yarn, Ac. 

231,035 

.863,871 

Scrap iron, tilings, Ac. . 

33,086 

71,428 

Automobiles . 

43,577 

307,338 

Petroleum and benzine . 

223,048 

498,119 

Fresh vegetables 

10,507 

(>0, 550 

Oil seed .... 

71,456 

271,416 

India rubber and 



Tobacco .... 

166,272 

840,214 

gutta-percha 

70,205 

208,508 

Rubber and gutta-percha 

155,4^2 

1 225,791 

Flour 

18,60' 

57,450 

Copper, brass, bronze, 



Rice (cleaned) . 

3,761 

SOS 

scrap, filings, Ac. 

322,700 

190,554 

Works in marble and 



Silk, raw and spun . 

181,840 

885,021 

alabaster 

47,120 

98,470 

Silk cocoons . 

62,825 

128,686 

Tomato conseives . 

86,360 

117,171 




[ Worked coral . 

10,644 

8,300 




Hats. 

88,380 

260,260 


T 


Special trade (excluding the precious metals) with the leading countries : — 


- 

Imports from 
(1919) 

Imports from 
(1920) 


E«port.s to 
(1»19) 

Eximrl.s to 
(1920) 


1,000 lire 

1,000 lire 


1,000 lire 

1,000 lire 

France .... 

759,687 

1,003,499 


1,403,041 

1,605,. 50 2 

United Kingdom 

2.444,150 

4,606,010 


772.692 

1,378.670 

Austria .... 

106.430 

6.50,614 


319,-505 

621,268 

Germany .... 

88,435 

1,006,610 


85,225 

573,580 

Russia .... 

2,267 

50,306 


52,571 

— 

Switzerland 

370,303 

574,240 


786,209 

1,. 504, 414 

United States 

Turkey in Europe, Albania, 

7,350,376 

8,687,867 


629,715 

936,182 

Montenegro, ^^rvia, | 






Rumania and Bulgaria 

85,545 i 

.385,063 


0.30,713 

1,189,162 

Belgium .... 

56,932 i 

419,403 


03,000 

404,314 

Argentine Republic 

1 1,540,260 

3,004,855 

1 

149,062 

j 604,122 

i 

British Posso-ssions in 





Asia (excluding Aden) 

624,767 

! 1,021,711 


57,76S 

[ 226,504 

Egypt .... 

335,071 

210, .586 


131,782 

356,560 

Spain .... 

197, .387 

197,160 


54,070 

1 193,591f 

Bmzil .... 

366,92.3 1 

.364,008 


45,538 

228,178 

China .... 

245,763 i 

310,636 

311.078 


2,370 

10,315 

Janan .... 

145,534 t 


7,307 

11.330 


For tlie determination of Customs’ values, &c., in Italy there is a iionnanent central 
oommission, comprising official members, representatives of commercial corporations, Ac. 
The values recorded arc those of the goods at the frontier, exclusive of import or export 
duties. For imports and exports the parties interested declare the value of tJic goods, 
their quantity, and ttie country of origin or destination. For imports there is recorded the 
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gross weight in the case of goods sut^ect to a duty of 20 francs per quintal (8«. lid. per 
cwt.) or less ; the net legal weight (i.e. with deduction of an official tare) in the case of 
goods subject to duty of 20 or 40 fi'ancs per quintal (8«. Ijd. to 16#. 3d. per cwt.); the 
actual net weight in the case of goods taxed at over 40 francs per quintal(16«. 3d. per cwt.). 
For exports the gross weight is usually given. Inaccurate declarations arc punishable by 
fine if the inaccuracies are prejudicial to the Treasury. 

The trade of Italy is regarded either as general or .special. The general trade compre- 
hends all imports from abroad, whether intended for consumption within the kingdom or 
merely for transit, and all exporte to foreign countries, whether national, nationalised or 
only issuing after transit. The special trade is restricted to inii)orts for consumption and 
exports of national or nationalised merchandise. National merchandise consists of the 
produce aud manufactures of the kingdom, while foreign imjiorts on which the dutie.s have 
been paid at the frontier are said to be nationalised. Tran.sit trade denotes merchandise 
merely passing throvigh the kingdom whether directly or after having been temporarily 
warehoused. 

The treaty of 1883 provides for ‘the raost-favoured-nation' treatment in matters of 
commerce and navigation between Italy and the United Kingdom, and Italy is a party to 
the International Sugar Convention. 


The principal articles of import into Great Britain from Italy, and British 
exports to Italy (according to the Board of Trade returns) in 2 years were ; — 


Imports into U.K. | 

1910 

1920 

Exports to Italy 


1919 

1920 

Olive oil 

Hemp 1 

Canned vegetablc.s . 

Ii#‘moiis 

8ilk manufactures . 
Stone and slate . . 

£ 

216,13.^ 
,734,210 
1,21 5,. ')07 
7! >8, 7 25 
3,404,001 
407,135 

£ 

309,002 

4,112,04.3 

0S0,483 

477,503 

812,113 

384,712 

Coal ...... 

Ironwork • . . . . 

'Machineiy .... 

Fish 

Woollen goods . . 

Cottons 

£ 

10,700,034 

2,34.5,370 

1,498,152 

439,045 

1,692,703 

1,502,883 

£ 

11,769,404 
3,152,463 
1, .343,1^5 
428,303 
5,030,073 
3,473,892 

Total trade between Italy and the United^ Kingdom (Board of Trade 
returns) for 5 years (in thousands of pounds sterling) : — 



1 

3917 j 1918 1 1919 

1920 

1921 

} 

Imports from Italy to United Kingdom . ; 
Exports to Italy from United Kingdom . | 

1 

£ j £ 1 £ 

10,397 ! 18,304 1 14,035 
27,404 ! 29,208 i 27,750 

1 

£ 1 £ . 

17,880 1 8,896 
39,7U1 1 17,328 


Navigation and Shipping. 




The mercantile marine of Italy is shown as follows : — 





Sailing Vessels 
(Jan. 1, 1917) 

- 

• 

Steam Vessels 
(Jan. 1, 1922) 

Over 2,000 tons . 

1,001 to 2,000 tons 
.')01 to 1,000 tons 

101 to 500 tons . 

1 to TOO tons 

I 

! No. 

.50 

43 

321 

4,042 

Tons 
4,282 
77,209 
31,092 
01,810 1 
87,310 ; 

Up to .500 tons 

501 -3,(X)0 toms 
.3,001 • 5,000 tons . 

5.001— 0,000 toms . 
0,001 — 7,000 tons . 

7.001— 8, 000 tons . 
8,001 tons and over 

j 

1 

1 

No. 

183 

0.)0 

l25 

70 

47 

.55 

117 

Tons 

35,753 

389,528 

512,093 

425,013 

305,441 

421,040 

1,039,735 

ToUl . 

4,104 

261,700 :! Total 

li 


825 ,'3,129,808 


On January 1, 1921, tlio mercanlilo marine consisted of 603, of 1,075,200 
gross tons. 


3x2 
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In 1919 tho vessels entered and cleared at Italian ports were as follows : 


— i « 

Entered Italian Ports 

Cleared from Italian Ports 

1 Vessels 


Tons 

Ves.sels | 

Tons 

Italian . . . ) 

93,3yr 


15,104,409 

93,350 ! 

15,175,9M 

Foreign . . . ! 

4,792 


8,929,230 

4,794 : 

8,967,556 

Total , . ' 

98, ISO 


24,093,63'.) 

98,144 ' 

24,143,487 

Vessels entering and clearing in 1919 at the principal Italian ports : — 



Entered 

Cleared 

Tort 


- 


_ . 

- ^ 


No. 


Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

Genoa 

3,043 


3,844,200 

3,054 

3,899,087 

Leghorn .... 

2,153 


1,237,019 

2, \ GO 

1,289,106 

Naples 

4,029 


3,346,908 

4,017 

3,310,477 

Messina 

1,05S 


785,787 

1,058 

787,021 

Catania .... 

1,701 


707,474 

J,G89 

710,2.50 

Palermo .... 

2,458 


1,417,237 

2,494 

1,430,162 

Venice 

1..5SI 

• 


1,215,330 

],5G8 

1,208,297 


Internal Communications. 

I. Railways. 

Railway history in Itaty began in 1839, with a sliort line between 
Naples and Poi tici (5 miles). Length of State railways 8,761 miles (June 30, 
1920) ; all the railway lines 9,741 miles. Receipts from State railways 
in 1919-20, 1,996,255,287 lire; expenditure, 2,856,006,784 lire. 

The Government proposes to electrify nearly 4,000 miles of State railways. 
By June 30, 1921, 639 miles liad already been electrified. 

II. Posts and Telegraphs. 


In the year 1921 (Juno 30) there w'ere 11,228 post offices. The postal 
traffic was as follows : — 


4 


1919 

1920-21 



Total 

Total, 

Letters 

Post cards 

Newspapers, Printed matter, Ac. 

Post Office orders, Ac 


1,000 

1 505,714 

I 841,001 

i 1,059,667 

: 35,392 

1,000 

662,886 

142,316 

1,400,500 

Total .... 

■ • 

; 1,941,774 

2,105,700 


On June 30, 1920, the telegraph lines had a length of 35,205 miles, and the 
wires 239,517 miles. There were 10,017 telegraph offices, of which 7,363 were 
State offices and 2,664 railway offices. There were, in that year, 19,501,640 
piivate telegrams sent inland ; and 1,710,013 private international telegi'ams. 
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Tho telephone service in 1919-20 had 111,719 subscribers. There were 
324 urban systems; and 855 inter-urban s 3 "stenis with 19,374 miles of line 
and 239,354 miles of wire. Total number of Conversations in tho year, 
7,232,826 (excluding international conversations). In 1907 the telephone 
service'passed to the direct working of the State. 


Money and Credit. 


State notes and bank notes in circulation in lire : — 


- 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1019 

1 1920 

state notes . 
Bank notes . 

1 1,317,283,870 

5,012,349,600 1 
’ ’ 1 

' 1,747,349,125 
8,424,997,250 

2,123,991,725 
11,750,263,050 ^ 

i 2,271,309,255 
[16,281,342,600 

2,268,3(54,000 

1 19,73 1,640,700 


The total coinage from 1862 to tho end of 1919 was : gold, 430,840,430 
lire; silver, 694,028,777 lire; nickel, 66,295,678 lire; bronze, 85,474,017 
lire; total, 1,276,638,903 lire, exclusive of recoinage. 

The nominal value of the money coined (including recoinage) in each 
year 


- 

1 Gold 

Silver 

! 

Nickel 

! * Bronze 

: Total • 


Lire 

Lire 


Lire 

Lire 

Lire 

1012 

i 2,323,460 

10,197,050 


4,208,000 

93,000 

16,822,410 

1916 


23,081,004 


— 

129,250 

1 96,710 

23.810,254 

1917 

! — 

21,979,328 


— 

22,076,078 

1918 

i — 

— 


8,619,400 

1 239,200 

8,858,600 

1919 

! 

— 


9,213,345 

759,000 

i 

9,972,345 

On June 30, 
lire of notes. 

1921, the 

paper currency 

consisted of 

18,159,000,000 


There is no national bank in Italy. - According to the law of August 10, 
1893, there are only three banks of issue : tho Banca d’ Italia, the Banco di 
Nfipoli, and the Banco di Sicilia. Assets and liabilities of these banks on 
December 31, 1920 : — 


“ 

Assets 


- .. 

Liabilities 


Lire 



Lire 

Cash .... 

1,775,302,021 


Capital . . . •. 

302,000,000 

Bills .... 

4,3.38,221,971 


Notes in circulation 

19,731,640,725 

Anticipations 

Credits .... 

3,302,824,031 
; 2,035,245,073 


Accounts current, Ac# . 
Titles and valuable.s 

2,743,711,016 

Deposits 

34,859,520,035 


deposited . 

34,859,520,035 

2,141,457,830 

• 

Varioiis securitie.s . 

13,467,216,481 


Various .... 

Total . 

59,778,330,212 

1 ’ * ’ 


Total . 

59,778,330,212 


On Deceiubor 31, 1919, tho gold reserve amounted to 1,058,760,000 lire ; the silver 
reserve to 114,676,000 lire ; and the note circulation to 19,731,640,700 lire. 


On June 30, 1918, there were 747 co-operative credit societies and 
popular banks, 1,904 rural banks, 221 ordinary credit companies, and 
10 agi'arian credit institutions, and (January, 1918) 11 crMit foncier com- 
panies, of which 4 were in liquidation, with 789,739,000 lire of ‘ cartelle 
fondiario* in circulation, and with 739,073,156 lire of *mutui con amraorta- 
mento. * 
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The following table gives statistics of the savings-banks on December 81, 
1920;- 


- 

! 

: Depositors 

! 

Total 

Deposits 

1 1 

1 Deposits 1 
j (luring year 

Repayments 
during year 

Post Office savings-banks 

Ordinary n >i 


Lire 

6,981,080,092 

6,249,225,039 

1 Lire 

13,720,080,597 

{4,7.50,705,47] 

Lire 

2,091,044,124 

3,970,285,655 


On June 30, 1919, the savings deposited with the co-operative credit and 
ordinary credit com])anies amounted to 3,872,424,058 lire, and Monti di pletd^ 
292,269,738 lire, and with Casse riirali 281,991,528. 

On August 12, 1912, a Law came into operation establisliiiig life assur- 
ance as a State monopoly, Tiio existing insurance companies were allowed 
to continue their operations for 10 years under certain conditions. The 
National Insurance Institute carries out the Government business. It 
started operations on January 1, 1913, and lias already assumed large pro- 
portions, having absorbed the business of 24 insurance companies (15 foreign 
and 9 Italian). According to the law, the companies which at the end of 
1911 were engaged in life insurance in tlie Kingdom which did not cede 
their business to the Govern rnent W(‘re given tlie privilege of continuing 
their business for not more than 10 years, rvith the obligation of turning over 
to the Government Institute 10 per cent, of tlie business done after the 
beginning of the new regime. Only 3 Italian and 9 foreign companies con- 
tinued business in Italy under these conditions and later one of these also 
ceded its business to tlie Institute. Branches of the National Institute of 
Insurance were established in every I’rovince of Italy, 2,386 branches in all. 

The insurance effected by the Institute in the years 1916 and 1917 was 
as follows : — 



1910 


1917 


— 

No. of Contracts 


Amount 

Xo. of Contracts j 

Amount 

Insurance issued 
Insurance paid . 

11,480 

10,655 


Lire 

89,028,929 

.81,597,032 

U.OOO ' 

10,309 i 

Lire 

1 12,923,216 
103,955,024 


I 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The money, weights, and measures of Italy are the same as those of France, 
the names only being altered to the Italian form. 

The Lira of 100 Centesimi ; intrinsic value, 25 *22^ to IZ. sterling. 

The coin in circulation consists of gold 10-lire, 20-lire, 50-lire and 100-lire 
pieces ; of silver 50 cent, 1-lira, 2-lire, and 6-lire i>icces ; nickel 20 cent 
pieces, and bronze 1, 2, 5 and 10 cent pieces. Nickel coin is being 
substituted for bronze to a large amount. Bank notes of 25, 60, 100, 5C0 
and 1,000 lire are in circulation ; also small notes, issued by the State 
(biglietti di State), for 6 and 10 lire. During the war there were issued cash 
notes (buoni di cassa) of 1 and 2 lire, in substitution for silver pieces of 
corresponding value. 
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Diplomatic RepresentatiTes. 

1. Of Italy in Great Britain. 

Ambassador , — Nobile Cavaliere Giacomo de Martino (appointed November 
11, 1920). 

Secretaries . — Francesco M. Taliani, C. B.E., Giovanni Balsamo, and 
Mario Porta 

Military AttacM. — Col. Virginio Riggi, M.C. 

Naval Attache . — Captain Luigi Bianchi. 

Air Attache . — Major Carlo Graziani, M.O. 

Convnierclal AtiacM. — Francesco Ciannini, 

Chancellor . — Giuseppe de Grossi. 

Archivist .' — Cavaliere Ugo Catani. 

Consul in London . — Marquis A. Fa2i di Bruno. 

There are also Consular representatives at Dublin (C.), Glasgow, Liver- 
pool (C.G.), &c. 


2. Of Great Britain in Italy. 

Ambassador. — Rt. lion. Sir K. W. Graham* K.C. M.G., C.B., appointed 
November 25, 1921. 

Counsellor. — If. W. Kennard. 

Secretaries. — E. IL J. Leslie, C. M.G. , C. J. . Torr, and II. L. Thomas. 
Commercial Counsellor , — Sir E. ( ’apel Cure. 

Commercial Secretary. — J. H. Henderson, 0. B.E. 

Naval AttaclU . — Commander N. W. Diggl#. 

Military AttaeJU. — Major-General J. Duncan, C. B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Consuls^Gcneral. — P. A. Somers Cocks, C.M.G. (at Naples), W*. IT. M. 
Sinclair (at Genoa), and W. A. Churchill (at Milan). 

There are also Consular representatives at Brindisi, Cagliari, Florence, 
Leghorn, Messina, Palermo, Spezia, Turin, and other towns. 


San Marino. 

Embraced in the area of Italy is the independent Republic of San Marino, 
which claims to be the oldest State in Europe. Its legislative power is 
vested in the Great Council of 60 members elected by popular vote, a third 
of whom are renewable every three years, and two of wnom are appointed 
every six months to act as Regents (Capitani reggenti). The regents 
exercise executive power, assisted by various nominated congresses, viz., 
Gongresso Economico di StatOy Congresso dei Legali, Congresso degli Studiy 
Congresso militare. The frontier line is 24 miles in length, area is 38 
square miles, and population (June 1920) 12,027. The revenue and 
expenditure for 1920-21 amounted to 2,000,000 and 2,150,000 lire respec- 
tively. There is no public debt. The military force contains 39 officers 
and 950 men. The chief exports are wine, cattle and stone. A new trea^ 
of friendship with the Kingdom of Italy was concluded Juno 28, 1907* 
revised in 1920 and in 1921. The Republic has extradition treaties with 
England, Belgium*, Holland, and United States. San Marino has bronze 
and silver currency coined in Italy : 210,000 lire in silver and 119*000 lire 
in bronze. 
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FOREION DEPENDENCIES. 

. Colony of Eritrea. 

The dominion of Italy on the coast of the Red Sea extends from 
Cape Ka.sar (18® 2' N.) to Cape Duineirah on the Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb 
(12® 30' N.). The length of coast is about 670 miles. The area is about 
45,800 square miles, and the whole population is estimated at 406,681, 
inclusive of 2,888 European, of -whom 2,435 are Italian (exclusive of 
the military forces) and 453 of other nationalities. Massawah has 2,645 
inhabitants, of whom about 400 are European, mainly Italian. The seat of 
the Government is Asmara, a modem town 7,765 feet above the sea-level, 
with 14,711 inhabitants (2,500 European). The religions of the native 
population are the Cliristian (Coptic rite) and the Mohammedan. There are 
some Jloman Catholics and a few Pagans. Tigrean (an Abyssinian dialect) 
is spoken in the plateau, and Arabic iri the lowlands. 

The Italian possessions on the Red Sea are con.stituted as the Colony of 
Eritrea, w’ith the management of its own finances and an autonomous 
administration in 8 commissariats, as follows : — 


CoDcmissariat 

Area in 

r square miles 

Total Native 
Population 
(Census 1020) 

Capital 

Ha mass en . . . . 

1,160 

60,234 

Asmara 

Miissowah . . . , 

5,000 

4V,9I0 

Massowah 

Assab 

.5, .500 

3,920 

Assab 

Aecbelc Guz.'ii . 

3,475 

62,100 

Adi CaieU 

Serae .... 

3,300 

69,311 ‘ 

Adi Ugri 

Cheren , . 

. ' 8,800 

73,737 

Cheren 

Barca . . . . , 

12,700 

.58,540 

Agordat 

Case and Setit . 

5,500 

26,966 

Barentu 


Military force : 138 commissioned and non-commissioned officers and 5,457 
men (5,164 natives and 293 Italians, exclusive of the police force of the 
colony. 

In the Italian dependencies the central government is represented by a civil 
governor, who is nominated by the King and is under the direction of the 
Minister for the Colonies. 

Governor . — Marquis G. Cerrina Feroni (1919). 

For the financial year 1921-22 the revenue and expenditure of the Colony 
of Eritrea were estimated at: Colonial revenue, 11,456,700 lire; State contri- 
bution, 6,650,000 lire ; extraordinary revenue, 5,937,300 lire ; total revenue, 
25,044,000 lire ; expenditure, civil administration, 13,376,325 lire; military, 
4,148,640 lire ; extraordinary expenditure, 7,519,035 lire ; total expenditure, 
25,044,000 lire. 

For climatic and agricultural purposes the country must be divided into 
two zones, the lowlands along the sea coasts and in the plains, where the 
tropical climate is very hot and the rains fall in winter ; and the uplands, 
where the climate is cool and sometimes cold and the rains fall in summer. 
Both in the lowlands and the ujdands the annual rain is sufficient for the 
successful raising of the crops. Irrigation works are being carried on in the 
lower zone in order to facilitate the intensive production of Italian farmers. 
Pasture is abundant, but the pastoral population is partly nomadic. 
Camels, oxen, sheep, goats, are common, and the produce, consisting of 
meat, hides, butter, .supplies articles of local trade. Pearl-fishing is carried on 
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at Massawali and tlio Dahlak archipelago to the annual value of from 250,000 
lire for pearls and 800,000 lire for mother-of-pearl. A very promising trade 
is being carried out in palm nuts. The exportaiion of these nuts in 1919 
was 1,600,000 lire. There are gold mines worked successfully in several 
localities of Hamasien. Other minerals have recently been found, including 
petroleum. 

At Massawah the imports by land and sea, the exports, and the tonnage 
entered were as follows : — 


- 

1 

1915 

1916 

1917 ! 

1918 

Imports 

Lire ! 

23,02.3,400 j 

21,047,777 

47,591,643 1 

' 103,811,379 

Exports 

1 

14,00.^i,201 

11,299,259 1 

21,600.428 

1 85,254,452 

Transit 

i 

5-845,617 1 

567,217 i 

2,498,293 : 

1 5,415,030 

160,078 

Tonnage entd. Tons : 

356,258 

235,942 

157,2.37 


Through the land frontier the imports in 1920 amounted to 39,969,504 
lire, and the exports to 31,126,556 lire. 

There are 74 miles of railway from Massawah to Asmara (end of 1912), 
and now the lino is being taken to Keren (60 miles) and to Agordat (64 
miles). There are 12 post-offices. There is a telegraph line of 514 miles in 
length There are 863 miles of telephone lines. Two wireless telegraph 
stations have been opened at Massawali and Assnb. They communicate w^tli 
the radiotclegraphic system of Italian Somaliland and also with Italy 
(Coltano). There is, thus, through wireless communication between Italy 
and Italian Somaliland, via Massawah. 

The legal currency consists of Italian coins and those of the Latin Union, 
but in actual circulation there are still Maria Theresa dollars. The Italian 
mint in 1918 issued a new silver coin, the TMlero d' Italia^ the weight of 
which is 28*0668 grammes. 

Italian Somaliland. 

The Colony and Protectorates of Italian Somaliland have an area of 
139,430 sq. miles and a population of about 650,000. They extend along 
tlio east coast of Africa from British Somaliland to the course of the Juba. 
The inland boundaries are detennined under the Treaty of May 16, 1908, 
between Italy and Abyssinia, by a line (only partially demarcated) from Dolo 
on the Juba to the conHuence of the Juba with the Daua, thence to the 
Webi Shebeli (comprising in Benadir the territory of the Somali tribe Bad di 
Addo and dependent clans), and finally to the Anglo- Abyssinian frontier fixed 
by protocol of May 14 and June 4, 1897. k% a result of the Treaty of 1915 
and the Colonial rearrangements consequent on the war, Britain will grant 
Italy territories on the right bank of the Juba with the iport of Kismayu. 
Italy thus controls the whole of the Juba. 

Italian Somaliland comprises (I.) The Protectorates, viz. — (1) The 
Sultanate of the Mijertins (Sultan Osman Mahmud), from Bender Ziade, tlio 
most northerly point belonging to Italy on the Gulf of Aden, to Cape Gabbee 
on the Indian Ocean (8° 13' N. lat. ), with an Italian Commissioner, resident 
at Alula, capital of the Sultanate ; (2) the territory of the Nogal, from Cape 
Gabbee to Cape Garad (6° 47' N. lat.), formerly occupied by the Mad Mullah ; 
(3) the Sultanate of Obbia (Sultan Ali lusuf), from Cape Garad to the northern 
boundar}’^ of the colony of Benadir, determined by a line which ends at 
the sea near the wells of Fah (about 4°30'N. lat.), with an Italian Com- 
missioner resident at Obbia, capital of the Sultanate. (II.) The Colony 
formerly called ‘Benadir 'but now officially known as ‘Southern Italian 
Somaliland,' which extends from 4° 30' N. lat. to the mouth of the Juba, 
and comprises the following four administrative divisions : — (1) Medio- 
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Shebeli, with Afgoi (population 3,000) as capital, (2) Basso Shebeli and 
Gosha, with Brava (8,000) as capital, (3) Alto Shebeli, with Mahaddei 
(5,000) as capital, and (4) Alto Juba, with Baidoa (2,000) as capital. Moga« 
disho (population 14,000), capital of the Colony, with its territory, has been 
placed under the direct dependence of the Governor. 

The Colony is administered by a civil governor who resides at Mogadisho. 
A royal decree of December 8, 1910, provides for the minting of silver coins 
of 1 rupee, i and J rupee for Italian Somaliland, of the value of 15 rupees 
to H. sterling. A royal decree of May 13, 1920, provides for the issuing of 
currency notes in rupees. These have been issued since November 1920 by 
the Bauca d’ltalia,, a branch of which has been established at Mogadisho. 
The currency is fully covered by a corresponding reserve of silver rupees. 
Silver coins, however, are still largely circulating in the Colony and in the 
Protectorates. 

The principal occupations of the people are cattle-rearing and agriculture. 
Formerly only the lower classes of the population cultivated the fields ; but 
in Southern Somaliland, after the Italian occupation of the interior, the 
shepherds were turned into farmers, and now the whole country near the 
banks of the Webi Shebele is inhabited and cultivated by the higher classes 
also of the Somali tribes. Tlie most productive districts are Gheledi, Mobilen 
and Bur Acaba. Bat in Northern Somaliland the Mijertins rear camels and 
sheep. Exports (1920) are 17'623,109 lire ; imports, 28,447,389 lire. Imports 
arc cottons, sugar, rice, petroleum, yarn, timber ; exports, dura, maize, gum, 
hides, butter, cotton. Animal produce is exported to Italy, Aden and 
Zanzibar, whence it is shipped to Europe, America, or India. Length of 
roads 1,135 miles; steamship service on the Juba River from Kismayu to 
Barclera. A monthly servic^ of steamers between Genoa and Port Durban, 
and the East African lino of the Indian Steamship Company, Cowajee Din- 
shaw, from Aden to Zanzibar, connects the colony with Italy, the former 
directly, the latter through Aden and the India lines. Military force, 74 
(Italian) officers and 2,738 (coloured) men. A detachment of the Flying 
Corps has recently been added. 

Governor . — Carlo Riveri (1919). 

The budget of Italian Somaliland for the year 1921-22 is as follows ; 
Revenue proper of the colony, 2,992,000 lire ; State contribution, 6,593,000 
lire ; extraordinary revenue, 4,407,000 lire ; total, 12,992,000 lire. Civil ex- 
penditure, 5,610,246 lire ; military, 2,591,700 lire ; special expenditure, 
429,000 lire ; extraordinary expenditure, 4,361,053 lire; total, 12,992,000 lire. 

Thirteen wireless telegraph stations are working in the Colony connecting 
the principal coa«t and inland towns. The wireless station at Mogadisho 
communicates with Italy, via Massawah. 

There are in the Colony 6 principal post offices (Mogadisho, Merca, Brava, 
Jumbo, Baidtfa, and Mahaddei), but postal business is carried out at every 
station. The construction of the railway line from Mogadisho to Baidoa has 
been started. 

An agricultural company (initial capital 24,000,000 lire; Chairman, H. R. H. 
the Duke of the Abnizzi) has undertaken the agricultural colonisation of a 
stretch of land (12,000 hectares) on the Webi Scebeli, whose waters are used for 
irrigation. The agricultural work is already well advanced and the building 
of a powerful barrage across the river has been initated. A navigation ser- 
vice on the Webi Scebeli from Afgoi to Bulsburti (480 km.) with small steam 
traffic and lighters has been established. 

In 1920, 619 steamers of 161,481 tons entered and cleared the ports of 
Italian Somaliland. 
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Tripolitania and Cyrenaica. 

(Libia Italiana.) ^ 

Italian Libia lies along the north coast of Africa between Tunis on the 
west and Egypt on the east, in longitude from about 9° to 23° east. The 
extreme northerly point of Libia is at about the parallel of latitude 33° north ; 
the southernmost point is unknown, as the territory runs into the unmapped 
Sahara indefinitely. According to an arrangement with France (September 12, 
1919) as a result of the Treaty of 1915, the frontier extends in a curve from 
west of Ghadames to south of Tummo. On the Egyptian frontier , Italy has 
obtained from Britain Jarabaib. 

Goverinnent. — Tripoli fell under Turkish domination in the sixteenth 
century, and though, in 1714, the Arab population secured some measure of 
independence, the country was in 1835 proclaimed a Turkish vilayet. In 
September, 1911, a quarrel broke out between Turkey and Italy, and the 
latter invaded Tripoli and established an army there. On November 5, 1911, 
a decree was issued annexing Tripoli, and on February 23, 1912, the Italian 
Chamber passed the Bill which ratified the decree of annexation. The war, 
nevertheless, continued until October 18, 1912, when the Treaty of Ouchy 
was signed, by which the sovereignty of Italy in Tripoli was established. 
This has now been recognised by the Great Powers. ♦ 

For administrative and military purposes the country is divided (decree 
of May 17, 1919) into two independent districts, Tripolitania and Cyrenaica, 
with their resi)ective capitals at Tripoli and Bengazi, all under the juris- 
diction of the minister of colonies. Each province or district has its 
governor, appointed by the King upon the nomination of the minister of 
colonies. Immediately under the governor is the secretary -general for civil 
and political affairs, and the commander of the forces. To the secretary- 
general belongs the duty of organising and supervising the civil administra- 
tion within the civil zone. In both provinces natives nave equal rights with 
Italians, and in each there is a small local parlianient elected by all citizens. 

Governor of Tripolitania . — Giuseppe Volpi (1921 ). 

Governor of Cyrenaica , — Luigi Pintor (1922). 

Area and Population.— The entire area of the territory is estimated at 
about 406,000 square miles. J^ccording to a census taken on August 3, 1911, 
there were 523,176 natives, of whom 29,761 were in Tripoli town. It is 
estimated that the total population is about 1 million, of whom some 30 
per cent, are Arabs, 40 per cent. Negroes, 23 per cent. Jews, and about 10 
per cent. Europeans. The civil European population numl^ers 28,364 (Census 
1921), mostly Maltese and Italians. Arabic is generally spoken, and both 
Italian and Arabic are the official languages. The principal towns are on 
the coast, Tripoli, with 73,000 inhabitants, Benghazi with 35,000, Dcrna, 
with 8,000 inhabitants, and Homs; inland are the caravan halting places, 
Ghadames, Murzuk, and Ghat. 

Justice — In both districts justice is administered by Mahommedan or 
rabbinic tribunals, and by regional tribunals, presided over by civil magis- 
trates who are assisted by Italian or Mussulman assessors according as the 
cases concern Italians or native subjects. In civil and commercial 
matters the laws of the Koran or the Talmud are in force for natives ; and in 
penal matters, the judicial law of Italy holds good. The Court of second 
instance is the Assize Court, which deals with more serious cases. The 
Royal Court of Appeal for Libia held its first session in December, 1912. 
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Finance. — For the financial year 1921-22 the revenue and expenditure 
of Tripolitania and Cyrenaica were estimated at : Colonial revenue, 
82,971,000 lire ; State contiibution, 86,821,100 lire ; extraordinary revenue, 
56,960,100 lire ; total revenue, 176,752,200 lire. Civil and military expendi- 
ture, 119,792,100 lire; extraordinary expenditure, 56,970,100 lire; total 
expenditure, 176,752,200 lire. 

Defence. — The military force in Tripolitania consists of 299 officers and 
13,023 men (9,383 natives and 3,640 Italians) ; that in Cyrenaica of 197 
officers and 9,679 men (5,570 natives and 4,109 Italians). 

Production and Industry. — Tripolitania has four zones, the first of 
which, along the sea, is covered with palm, olive, lemon, and fruit trees. 
The second is formed by the highlands of Gebel and Tarhuna ; the former 
lias olive grooves and palm and fig trees, while cereals and saffron are 
also grown. The country, however, is rather barren. The Tarhuna 
land is rich in esparto grass. The rest of the second zone, which in- 
cludes the hills of Mesellata and Bondara, as well as numerous valleys, 
is most fertile, and olive trees are abundant. The third zone consists 
chiefly of oases and is rich in palms. The oases (of which Ghadames is the 
most important) are some distance apart. The fourth zone is covered with 
palms, figs, vines, and almonds. 

In Cyrenaica, olives and cypresses predominate. Pasturage is abundant 
and cattle could be bred on a vast scale. Bananas are grown at Derna. 
Barley is the chief food of the people. 

Commerce. — There is a considerable caravan trade between Benghazi and 
Wadai and between Tripoli and Central Sudan when the routes are free from 
raiders. An important article of trade is ostrich feathers, which are brought 
overland from Central Africa, and exported to Paris and London from 
Tripoli to the value of 50,0002. annually, and 20,000Z. from Benghazi. 

Imports and exports for 5 years : — 



1916 

1 1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1 

Imports 

Exports 

£ ! 
, 1,161,327 ' 
93,429 i 

£ 

2,416,964 

208,791 

£ 

3,039,402 

.300,309 

£ 

1 3,900,000 

1 3,255 

1 

\ 7,847,070 
2,523,889 


Sponge-fishing'Xas started in 1886. In good years the returns from tha 
industry amount to some 2,000,000 lire (£80,000) out of a total of 10,000,000 
lire (£400,000) for the whole Mediterranean. The two lisliing sc'asons in 
Libia are front November to February, and from March to October, the 
latter being the more imi)ortant. During the year 1920-21 78 boats 
engaged in fishing ; the sponges collected totalled 159,619 kilos, valued at 
16,424,250 lire. 

In 1917, 4,627 steamers with a tonnage of 2,831,167 entered and cleared 
at the ports of Libia ; in 1914, there were 8,203 steamers of 6,446,377 tons. 

Communications.—The principal moans of communication inland 
are the caravans which follow long- frequented routes. Tripoli (town) is 
connected by telegraph cable with Malta, and by land lines with Bengardane 
(Tunis). In 1912 two Italian cables were laid, one between Syracuse and 
Tripoli, and the other between Syracuse and Benghazi. 
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Total length of railways, 163 miles. The principal lines in Tripolitania 
are : a line 53 miles in length, running from the coast to Hensair el Abiat ; 
another, 75 miles long, along the coast, from Tripoli to Zuara ; a third, 12 
miles long, from Tripoli to Taginra, and a fourth^ 6 miles long, from Tripoli 
to Ain- Zara. In Cyrenaica a lino 20 miles long runs from Benghazi inland. 
In both districts some 600 miles of line are in operation. 

In 1921, 201,977 registered letters were received and 227,267 despatched ; 
10,470 insured letters received and 9,725 despatched; 41,918 parcels received 
and 26,076 despatched. Deposits in savings bank, 4.312,853 lire; number 
of telegrams despatched, 100,341 ; number received, 95,027. 

Banking and Currency — The Bauca d’ltalia, tho Banco di Sicilia, 
the Banco di Napoli, the Banco di Roma and other banks carry on financial 
operations. 

There is a British Consul at Benghazi, and a Vice-Consul at Homs, 


Concession of Tientsin* — The Italian concession of Tientsin, under 
the agreement with China of June 7, 1902, lies on the left bank of the Peiho 
and has an area of about half a square kilometer with a population of 10,017 
(Chinese, 9,887 ; Italians, 51 ; other European’^, 79) in 1915. It contains a 
village and salt-pits. Revenue 1915-16, 433,532 lire ; expenditure, 513,002 
lire. 


Aegean Islands, — During the war witl.p Turkey in 1912, Italy occu- 
pied as base, the islands of Egeo, Rhodes and the other small islands of 
the Sporadi group (Stampoiia, Scarpanto, Case, Piscopi, Nisiro, Coliinno, 
Liro, Patino, Cos, Siiiii, Calchi and Lipso — the Dodecannese). The total 
population in 1917 was 100,198. 


Statistical and other Books of Eeference concerning Italy. 

1. Official Publications. 

The Annuario Statistico Italiano (Annual), issued by tho General Statistical Depart- 
ment of the Ministry of Industry, Commerce and Labour, gives statistical information 
about Italy and its colonies. • 

The publications of the various Departments of Government : Agriculture; Industry, 
Commerce, and Labour ; Public Works ; Treasury; Finance; Wir ; Marine; Interior; 
Public Instruction ; Justice ; Foreign Affairs ; Post and Telegraphs ; Colonies. 

Census publications are issued by the General Statistical Department of the Ministry 
of Industry, Commerce, and Labour. 

Trentlno and Alto Adigo. (Hanlbooks prepared by the Historical Section of the 
Foreign Office.) London, 1920. 

2. Non-Official Publications. — Italy, 

L* Annuario Qencrale (Vltalia. Rome. Annual. 

Annuario ttatistieo delle Citia' italiane. Annual. Florence (1st issue 1909). 

L’Bconomia Italians, iiel suo diveniro durante Tultimo venticinqueniiio c nelle sue 
eondiziono attiiali. 2 vols. Milan, 1921. 

Baceaglini (A.), I..a legislaziono italiana sul credito agrario. Roma, 1911. 

J5aeW (R.), L’ltalia economica. Annual. (Societa tip. editrice Nazionalo.) Torino. 

Baedefeer’t Northern Italy, 14th eU., Leipzig, 1913 ; Central Italy and Rome, 15th ed., 
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JAPAN. 

(Nippon.) 

< 1 . 

Reigning Sovereign. 

The Japanese claim that their ein])ire was founded by the first Emperor 
Jirnmn Tenno, G60 and that llio dynasty founded by him still reigns. 
It was revived in the year 1868 (the first year of the Mciji)y when the now 
ruling (dejurc) sovereign oveVthrew, after a short war, the power of the Shogun 
(the de facto sovereign), who had held the ruling power in successive farnilie.s, 
since the twelfth century ; and in 1871 the feudal sy.stem (H(3ken Seiji) was 
entirely suppressed. The Emperor bears title of Tenno ; but the appellation 
by which he is called in relation to external afi'airs is ‘ KOtci,^ a word 
of Chinese origin. Only foreigners make u.so of the i^oetical title 
‘ Mikado.' 

Emperor of Japan , — Yoshihito (Harunomia), hoin at Tokyo, August 31, 
1879 ; succeeded his father, Mutsuhito, July 30, 1912 ; married, May 10, 
1900, to Princess Sadako, born June 25, 1884, daughter of Prince Kiijo. 

Children of the Mikado, — I., Prince llirohito, horn April 29, 1901 (Crown 
Prince). II., Piince Yasuhito, br*rn June 25, 1902. 111., Prince Nobuhito, 

born January 3, J905. IV., Prince Takahito, born December 2, 1915, 

Sisters of the Mikado, — I., Princess Masako, horn Sept. 30, 1888, married, 
April 27, 1908, to Prince Tsunehi.sa. II., Princess Fnsako, born Jan. 29, 
1890, married, April 29, 1909, to Prince Nariliisa. III., Princess Nobuko, 
born August 7, 1891, married May 6, 1910, to Prince Yasuhiko. IV!, 
Princess Toshiko, born May 11, 1896, married May 18, 1915, to Prince 
Naruhiko. 

By the Imperial House Law of February 11, 1889, the succession 
to the throne has been definitely fixed upon the male descendants. 
In case of failure of direct descendants, the throne devolves upon the 
nearest Prince and his descendants. The civil list is fixed at 4,500,000 
yen. 

On November 25, 1921, owing to tlio continued ill-health of tlio Emperor, 
the Crown Prince of Japan was constituted Regent. 
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Constitution and Oovernment. 

By the Constitution of February 11, 1889, *the Emperor combines in 
himself the rights of sovereignty, and exercises the wholeof the executive powers 
with the advice and assistance of the Cabinet Ministers, who are responsible 
to him, and are appointed by himself. There is also a Privy Council, who are 
consulted by the Emperor on important matters of State. The Emperor can 
declare war, make peace, and conclude treaties. The Emperor exercises the 
legislative power with the consent of the Imperial Diet. It is his 
prerogative to give sanction to laws, to convoke the Imperial Diet, to 
open, close, and prorogue it, and to dissolve the House of Representatives. 
The Imperial Diet consists of two Houses, a House of Peers and a House 
of Representatives. Every law requires the consent of the Imperial Diet. 
Both Houses may respectively initiate projects of law, can make repre- 
sentations to the Government as to laws or upon any other subject, and 
may present addresses to the Emperor. 

The House of Peers (373 members) is composed of (1) male members of 
the Imperial family of full age, sixteen in number ; (2) princes and marquises 
of the age of 25 and upwards (14 princes and 34 marquises) ; (3) counts, 
viscounts, and barons of the age of 25 and upwards, and who have been 
elected by the members of their respective orders, never to exceed one-fifth*of 
each order (101 counts and 20 members, 381 viscounts and 73 members, 410 
barons and 73 members); (4) persons above the age of 30 years, who have 
been nominated members by the 'Emperor for meritorious services to the 
State or for erudition (7 viscounts, 14 barons and 97 others); (5) persons who 
shall have been elected in each Fu and Ken fron^ among and by the 15 male 
inhabitants thereof, above the age of 30 years, paying therein the highest 
amount of direct national taxes on land, industry, or trade, and have been 
nominated by the Emperor. The term of membership under (3) and (5) is 
seven years ; under (1), (2), and (4) for life. The number of members under 
(4) ana (5) must not exceed the number of other members. 

The members of the House of Representatives number 463, a fixed number 
being returned from each electoral district. The proportion of the number of 
members to the population is one to about 120,610. voting is by secret single 
ballot. Electors are (1) male Japanese subjects of not less than full 26 years 
of age, (2) permanent and actual residents in the electoral district for not 
less than a year ; (3) and paying land tax to the amount of not less than 
8 yen in a year for more than one year, or direct taxes othe/than land tax to 
the amount of not less than 3 yen in a year for more th*n two years or of 
land tax together with other direct national taxes to the amount of not less 
than 3 yen in a year for more than two years. In general, male Japanese 
subjects of not less than 30 years of age are eligible to tiie House of 
Representatives, without any qualification arising from payment of taxes. 
Disqualified for membership are the Imperial Household officials, priests, 
students, teachers of elementary schools, government contractors, election 
officials. The President and Vice-President of the House of Peers are 
nominated by the Emperor from among the members, and President and 
Vice-President of the House of Representatives are nominated by the Emperor 
from among three candidates, elected by the House. The Presidents of both 
Houses receive an annual salary of 7,500 yen; Vice-Presidents, 4,500 yen; 
elected and nominated members of the House of Peers and members of the 
House of Representatives, 3,000 yen, besides travelling expenses. The 
Imperial Diet, which must meet annually, has control over the fanances. 

3 Y 
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After the elections held in May, 1920, the following parties were returned 
to the Diet Seiyukai (Government Party), ^83 ; Kenseikai, 108 ; 
Kokuminto (Popular Party), 26 ; Koshiii Club, 25 ; and Independents, 21. 

The Cabinet (formed on September 30, 1918) consists of the following 
members : — 

Prime Minister, — Viscount Korekiyo Takahashi (appointed on November 
12, 1921, on the assassination of Mr. Ilara), 

Interior, — Takejird l^okonami. 

Foreign Affairs, — Count Yasuya Uchida. 

War, — General llanyo Yamanashi, 

Marine, — Admiral Tomosaburu Kat6, 

Finance, — Baron Korekiyo Takahashi. 

Minister of Justice, — Count Ycnkichi Ohki. 

Agriculture and Commerce, — Tatsuo Yamamoto, 

Education. — Tokugoro Nalahashi, 

Communications. — Utard Noda, 

Raihvays. — Hajime Motoda. 


Local Oovernment. 

For local administration Japan (except Hokkaido or Yezo ; Chosen, 
formerly Korea or ChaO'j)sicn ; Karafiito or Japanese Sakhalin ; and Taiwan 
or Formosa) is divided into prefectures (^Fu ' and * Ken ’). The prefectures 
are subdivided into municipalities (‘Shi’) and counties (‘Gun’); and the 
counties are again subdivided into towns (‘Cho’) and villages (‘Son’). 
Okinawa Prefecture and some islands have, however, special organisations. 
Municipality, town, and village are the units of local government. These 
administrative divisions form at the same time local corporations of the same 
names, except Gun, the corporation of which was abolished in 1921. In 
each prefecture there are a governor (‘Chiji’), a prefectural assembly (‘Fu- 
kwai^ or ‘ Ken-kwai’), and a prefectural council (‘ Fu-Sanji*kwai ’ or ‘ Ken- 
sanjikwai ’), of which the governor is president ; in each county a sheriff, in 
each municipality a mayor, a municipal assembly, and a municipal council, 
of which the mayor is the president ; and in each town or village a chief 
magistrate and a town or village assembly. I’refectural, municipal, town 
and village assemblies give decisions mainly upon financial matters. The 
prefectural counc^ gives decisions upon matters delegated by the prefectural 
assemblies and upon matters of pressing necessity when the assembly is 
not in actual session. 

The qualifications of the prefectural electors are (1) citizenship and residence 
in the prefecture ; (2) payment of the direct national tax to the amount of not 
less than 3 yen for one year in the prefecture. Persons eligible for election 
must pay direct national tax to the amount of not less than 10 yen. 
Citizenship is shared by all male Japanese subjects not less than 25 years of age, 
who for two years (1) reside in the municipality, or town, or village ; (2) share 
its burden ; and (3) pay land tax or not less than 2 yen direct national tax 
annually in it. The governor and sheriff are appointed by Government ; the 
mayor is that one of three candidates elected by the municipal assembly who 
has obtained the Emperor’s approval ; and chief magistrate of town or village 
is one who has been elected by the town or village assembly and has obtained 
the governor’s approval. 
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Hokkaido has a governor and a special organisation. Chosen has a 
Governor-General. The peninsula is administered in 13 Do or provinces^ 
these being sub-divided into 329 Tuand Yun or districts. Taiwan (Formosa) 
also has a governor-general, who is invested with vety extensive powers. The 
island is divided into 5 provinces (Shu), each of which has a governor. 
Karafuto is divided into 5 local divisions (Cho). 

Area and Population. 

The Empire consists of the five principal islands of llonshiu (mainland), 
Kiushiu, Shikoku, Hokkaido (Yezo), and Taiwan (Formosa) ; besides the 
Chishima (Kuriles), Sado, Oki, Awaji, Iki, Tsushima, Riukiu (Luchu 
Islands), Ogasawarajima (Bonin Islands), Hdkoto ^ Pescadores) islands, the 
peninsula Chosen (Korea), and the southern half of the island of Karafuto 
(Sakhalin). Total area is shown as follows : — 


Principul Islands 

Number 

of 

Adjacent 

Small 

Islands 

Principal 

Islands 

Area in eqi 

Adjacent 

Small 

Islands 

jarc miles 

Total 

Per cent. 

Mainland .... 

167 

86,053 

473 

87,426 

33*53 • 

Shikoku .... 

74 

6,907 

176 

7,083 

2*72 

Kiushiu .... 

150 

13,870 

1,833 

15,703 

6*02 

Hokkaido (excluding the 






Chishima) 

13 

30,340 

162 

30,502 

11*70 

Chishima or Kurile Island.s 






(31 islands) . 

— 

6,068 

— 

6,068 

2*3.3 

Sado 

— 

337 

— 

337 

0*13 

Oki 

1 

130 

^ 1 

131 

0 05 

Awaji .... 

1 

219 

1 1 

220 

0*08 

Iki 

1 

51 

i 1 

52 

0*02 

Tsushima . 

ry 

263 

3 

260 

0*10 

Riukiu (55 Islantls) . 

— 

941 

— 

041 

0-36 

Ogasawarn^jiiila or Bonin 






Islands (20 island.s) 

__ 

27 

— 

27 

0*01 

Total 

412 

146,100 

2,650 

148,750 

57*05 

Chosen (Korea). . . j 

Taiwan (Formosa) . . i 

Hokoto (Pescadores) 
Karafuto (Japanese Sak- 
halin) .... 

Grand Total 

12 

j 

1 

13,011 

25 1 

33 

22 

84,738 

1.3,944 

47 

1.3,253 

32*50 

5-35 

0-02 

5*08 

438 

160,042 1 

2,705 

260,738 

m 

100*00 


Administratively there exists a division into 47 prefectures. There is also 
a division into 636 rural districts, 79 cities, 1,333 towns, and 10,839 
villages (1918). 

Taiwan (Formosa) and H5kot6 (the Pescadores) were ceded by China 
in accordance with the treaty of Shimonoseki in 1895, and Japanese 
Karafuto was ceded b}’^ Russia by the Treaty of Portsmouth, N.H., in 1905, 
By the same Treaty of Peace the Ru-ssian Government ceded to Japan 
the lease of Port Arthur, Ta-lien, and adjacent territory and waters, and 
also the railway between Clian-Chun and Port Arthur, and the coal mines 
worked in connection therewith. In March, 1915, the Chinese Government 
agreed to extend the lease of the territory on Liaotung Peninsula, including 
Port Arthur and Dalny, to 99 years. The Chino-Japanese Treaty of December 
22, 1905, provided for the interests of China and Japan with respect to 

3 Y 2 
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Manchuria. By a treaty between Japan and Korea on Aug. 23, 1010, the 
Korean Territory was annexed to the Empire of Japan. 

By an agreement signed May 25, 1915, Japan obtained frotn China 
exclusive mining rights in Eastern Mongolia, and the right to settle in the 
province, and in Shantung the transference of all mining and railway 
privileges hitherto enjoyed by the Germans ; also the extension of the lease 
of Port Arthur to 99 years, and a joint control over certain industrial 
works in which they have a large financial interest, besides other 
privileges. (For full details, see Introduction to The Statesman’s 
Year-Book for 1916.) 

The population of Japan on December 31 of the years shown : — 






Annual 

Tear 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Increase 
per 1,000 

19131 

26,964,586 

26,398,096 

53,362,682 ' 

15-99 

1916 

28,118,981 

27,518,462 

55,637.443 

12-79 

1917 

28,472,320 

27,863,663 

28,625,617 

56,335,983 

12-79 

1918 

28,042,094 

66,667,711 

12-79 

1920 1 

28,042,995 

27,918,145 

55,961,140 

— 


1 Census. 


In 1920 (Census) the population of Chosen was 17,284,207 ; of Taiwan, 
8,654,398 ; of Karafuto, 106,765. Total, Japan, 77,005,510. 

Up to June 30, 1920, 470,604 Japanese emigrated, and of these 114,841 
men and 87,519 women were living in the United States (including Hawaii) ; 
139,888 men and 85,899 wbmen in China ; 4,998 men and 276 women in 
Australia ; 19,885 men and 14,373 women in Brazil ; and 2,724 men and 
201 women in Europe. On December 31, 1920, the number of foreigners in 
Japan (exclusive of Formosa) was 25,880, of whom 14,258 were Chinese, 
2,381 English, 2,036 American, 568 German, 460 French, 233 Portuguese 
135 Dutch, 1,232 Russian, 142 Swiss. 

Births, deaths, and marriages of Japanese at home and abroad ; — 


Year 

j Marriages 

Birtus 

Deatlis 

‘Excess of Births 

1913 

432,782 

1,778,106 

1,038,723 

739,383 

1914 

[ 454,741 

1,832,158 

1,115,770 

716,388 

1915 

f 447,170 

1,824,888 

1,107,237 

717,651 

1916 

jc 435,765 

1,832,931 

1,843,023 

1,202,900 

j 630,031 

1917 

i 450,478 

I 1,215,337 

627,686 


In 1917 the still-births (not included in the above) numbered 140,328 
and the illegitimate, 160,286. 


Tokyo (1920) 2,173,162 
Osaka (1920) 1,252,972 
Kobe (1920) . 608,628 

Kyoto (1920) 591,305 

Nagoya (1920) 429,990 

Yokohama(1920) 422,942 


Nagasaki (1920) 176,554 
Hiroshima . 162,391 


K«anazawa 
Kurd . 
Hakodate 
Saseho . 


158,637 

154,687 

133,698 

123,555 


on December 31, 

1918 

Sendai . 

122,720 

Otaru . 

102,467 

Fukuoka 

98,583 

Niigata 

97,274 

Okayama 

96,446 

Sapporo 

04,647 
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Kagoshima . 
Yawata 
Yokosuka 
Wakayama . 
Sakai , 
Shizuoka 
Kumamoto . 
Moji . 
Tokushima . 
Toyama 
Omuta . 
Asahigawa 
Shimonoseki ‘ 
Toyohaslii 
Hamamatsu . 
Fukui . 


92,306 Nawa . . 59,362 Wakamatsu 

89,472 Kofu . . 58,458 Himoji . 

88,742 Murorau . 58, 349« Aomori . 

84,603 Matsuyama . 58,346 Oita 

75,346 Maebashi . 58,320 Takasaki 

73,972 Gifu . . 57,909 Otsu . 

73,613 Utsunomiya . 57,377 Hachi-oji 

73,377 Tsu . . 54,522 Nagaoka 

73,096 Mito . . 53,030 Akita . 

73,032 K5chi . . 50,955 Nagano 

72,482 Maisumoto . 50,356 Uji-Yamada 

69,421 Morioka . 48,484 Wakamatsu 

67,866 Takamatsu . 48,319 Yonezawa 

66,839 Kurume . 48,124 Takaoka 

61,029 Yamagata . 47,883 Okazjiki 

59,932 Nara . . 47,515 Saga 

1 Shimonoseki was formerly called Akainagaseki. 


47,053 

45,232 

45,017 

43,842 

43,653 

43,550 

42,661 

41,864 

41,778 

41,490 

41,460 

41,411 

40,749 

40,408 

89,996 

38,547 


Religion (excluding Formosa). 

There is absolute religious freedom. The chief forms of religion are — (1) 
Shintoism, with 13 sects ; (2) Buddhism, with 12 sects (56 denominations). 
There is no State religion, and no State support. In 1918 Shinto shrines 
numbered 49,346 (besides 67,418 minor shrines), and the priests, 14,769. 
Buddhist temples, 71,681 (besides 36,109 minoi^teniples) ; high priests and 
priestesses, 62,250. There were, besides, 2,566 licensed preachers and 1,493 
churches and preaching stations of the Roman Catholic, Greek, Catholic, and 
Protestant Churches. Since 1891 the Roman Catholics have had an episco- 
pate of one archbishop and three sntiVagan bishops. There are shrines 
dedicated to the eminent ancestors of the Imperial House, and to meritorious 
subjects ; these are independent of any religious sect, and some of them are 
supported by State or local authorities. 


Instruction. 

f 

Elementary education is compulsory. The number of children of school 
age (6-14) on March 31, 1915, was 9,061,921. The following are the 
e(iucational statistics for 1918-19; — 


Institutes 

Number 

Teaching Staff 

Students; and Pujiils 

Kiudei'garten . 

612 

1,750 

51,834 

Schools for the Blind and 




Dumb .... 

74 

495 

3,641 

Elementary schools . 

26,625 

172,979 

8,137,347 

Middle „ 

3:17 

6,901 

158,974 

Girls’ High ,, 

420 

5,287 

118,9.32 

Normal 

94 

1,915 

27,078 

Special ^ technical schools 

704 

9,050 

160,922 

Miscellaneous schools 

14,691 

11,873 

982,071 

High schools . . . 

8 

356 

6,731 

Oniversities 

5 

970 

9,040 
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Japan has 5 Imperial universities, and 11 other institutions which in 
1920 were admitted to university rank, making 16 in all, as follows : — 


University 

Location 

Established 

1919 

Teachers 

-20 

Students 

Tokyo Imperial University 

Ti.Kyo . . 

1877 

417 

5,23.3 

Kyoto Imperial University 

Kyoto 

1897 

191 

2,052 

Tohoku Imperial Uiversity 

Seiolai . 

1907 

197 

1,781 

Kyushu Imperial University 

Uuknolci 

1910 

90 

630 

Hokkaido Imperial Univf'r.Mty . 

Ilokkuido . 

1918 

57 

911 

Waseda University . . . 

'I’okAO , 

1882 

141 

4,100 

Kei(7) University .... 

Tokyo . 

1890 

104 

1 5,810 

Meiji University .... 

Tokvo . . 

1881 

85 

1 2,600 

ChU'O University .... 

Tok'yo . . 

1885 

114 

i 1,910 

Nihon University .... 

Tok\o . . 

1890 

79 

! 1,370 

Hosei University .... 

Tok.\o . . 

1S89 

57 

1 2,7(X) 

Doshisha University .... 

Kyoto . . 

1897 

51 

457 

Kokngaku-in University . 

Tokyo . . 

1 1 890 

58 

200 

Tokyo University of ComnierceJ 

Tokyo . . 

1875 

59 

1,290 

Osaka University of MedieiiH '2 . 

Osaka . . 

1880 

50 

730 

A-ichi University of Mediciiie2 ^ . j 

Nagoya . 

1877 

58 

1 

500 


1 Governmental. - Prefectuial. 


The Government will devote 44,000,000 yen to extend higher education, 
this sum to be a continuing expenditure extending over six years from 
1919-20 to 1921-26. Of the total 39,500,000 yen is to be expended on the 
building and extension of sciioolhouses and 4,500,000 yen on the training of 
teachers (especially abroad). The proposal is to establish, iii addition to the 
higher educational institutions already in existence, 10 high scliools, 17 
technical and commercial schools, 1 foreign-language school, and 1 school of 
pharmacy, besides extending the present colleges and organising new ones. 
It is expected that the programme Avill be completely carried into execution 
in the course of six years and that teaching at the new institutions will 
commence in 1925. The Emperor has contributed the sum of 10,000,000 
yen toward the necessary funds, and the balance is to be met by public bonds 
or temporary loans. 

In 1918-19 there were 1,359 libraries in Japan, with 4,775,266 volumes 
(4,500,683 Japanese and Chinese, and 235,183 European). In 1918, 36,903 
books of various kinds, and 3,123 periodicals, monthly, weekly, and daily, 
were published. • 

In Formosa there is a special educational system. 


Justice and Crime. 

A system of justice founded on modern jurisprudence has been established. 
Judges are irremovable, except by way of criminal or disciplinary punishment. 
There are four classes of courtsin Japan (exclusive of Formosa) ; namely, sub- 
district courts, district courts, courts of appeal, and court of cassation. In 
the court of cassation seven judges preside ; in the courts of appeal eight 
judges ; in the district courts three judges ; in each case one of them being 
the chief judge. In the subdistrict courts a single judge presides. A court 
which deals with disputes respecting administratiye affairs is under the direct 
supervision of the Emperor. 
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A few judges of high rank are directly appointed by the Emperor, and 
some are appointed by him on nomination. by the Minister of Justice. The 
following are the criminal statistics for five years : — In 1910, 106,179 criminals 
were condemned; in 1916, 94,931 ; in 1916, l(fc,691 ; in 1917, 106,747 ; 
and in 1918, 108,592. 

In 1918 there were 52 prisons, 1,210 detached prisons and Imuses of 
correction. Number of prisoners of all kinds, convicted and accused, and 
those in houses of correction at the close of 1918 : — Men, 57,181 ; women, 
2,175 ; total, 59,356. 

For the trial of cases connected with the military and naval services there 
are courts-martial. 


Pauperism. 

In 1899 new legislation settled that the minimum amount of prefectural 
funds for the relief of sufferers from extreme calamity shall be 500,000 yen ; 
that funds below that limit are to bo made up by the Treasury ; and that when 
the amount of relief exceeds 6 per cent, of the funds at the beginning of the 
fiscal year, one-third of the amount thus granted is to be supplied from the 
Treasury. 

The relief statistics for 3 years show exj>«nditure as follows (in j^en, 
exclusive of Formosa) : — 


Year 

Shelter 

Food 

Clothing 

Medicine 

Temporaiy 

lodgings 

Providing 

with 

work 

ToUl 

(including 

iniscellanoons) 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1,370 

18,936 

14,317 

30,439 

319,835 

245,843 

5,385 

10,895 

8,287 

101 1 
2,89S j 
2,319 

21,294 

100.349 

1 53,878 

i 26,886 1 

i 43,770 

52,622 

87,117 

498,618 

380,707 


In 1917 the Central Government relieved 5,892 persons to the amount of 
115,855 yen (excluding Formosa). At the end of 1917, 1,608 foundlings 
(excluding Formosa) were being maintained, and the expense in that year 
was 64,960 yen. There are, besides, several workhouses established by 
local corporations and private persons. 


Finance. 

I. Impehial. 

Revenue and expenditure, ordinary and extraordinary (excluding Formosa) 
(the yen = about 24ifl?. ) ; — 


— : 1918-19 I 1919-20 1 ; 1920-21 1 j 1921-221 ! 1922-23 1 

j Yen ! Yen Yen Yen j Yen 

Revenue ... I 902,273,000 1,001,204,000 1,319,202,000 1,503,000,000 1,465,000,000 

Expenditure . . (' 902,273,000 1,061.204,000 1,319,291,000 1,563,000,000: 1,46d,000,000 


1 Entimates. 
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Sumiuary of the budget estimates for the year ending March 31, 1921. 


Revenue 1920-21 

, Yen 

Expenditure 1920-21 

Yen 

Ordinary : — 

Land tax .... 
Income tax 

Business tax 

Liquor tax 

Sugar excise 

Tax on Textile fabrics 
Customs duties . 

73,720,649 

181,522,179 

48,277,294 

132,415,486 

39,2‘^2,428 

39,530,930 

06,326,726 

Ordinary : — 

Civil List .... 
Foreign Affair-s. 

Home Affairs 

Finance .... 
Army .... 
Navy .... 

Justice .... 
Instruction 

Agriculture and Com- 
merce .... 
Communications 

4.500.000 

6.568.000 

19.277.000 
157,287,000 

93.989.000 

60.842.000 

16.319.000 

21.749.000 

9.086.000 

92.485.000 

Total Taxesi . 

Stamps .... 
Public Undertakings and 
State Property 

Posts and Telegraphs 
Forests .... 
Monopolies 

013,986,979 

66,047,074 

288,959,895 

160,537,787 

24,807,721 

89,522.578 

Total ordinary (including 
other receipts 

[ 



1,012,614,197 

Total ordinary . 

482,100,000 

Extraordinary Revenue . 

306, .588, 000 

Extraordinary expenditure 

837,191,000 

Total Revenue . 

' l,3d>,202,000 
(131,920,2001.) 

Total expenditure . 

1,319,201,000 
(131, 929, KH)/.) 


1 Including all items. 


Public debt, December 31, 1920: — Internal loans (4 and 5 per cent.), 
1,686,744,851 yen ; foreign loans (4 to 5 per cent.), 1,428,293,532 yen ; total, 
3,115,038,383 yen. 

11. Local. 

The revenue of the Prefectures for the year 1920-1921 was 214,067,062 
yen, and expenditure 214,051,876 yen. Of the revenue 148,179,828 yen was 
from rates. The revenue of the cities in 1919-20 was 182,976,966 yen 
(38,856,053 yen from rates), and the expenditure was 165,851,113 yen. The 
revenue of the towns and villages in 1919-20 was 206,207,776 yen (139,911,573 
yen from rates), and the expenditure was 206,035,666 yen. The total local 
debt at the end of 1919 was 397,026,755 yen (165,851,113 yen in 1918). 

Defence. 

I. Army. 

Service in the army (or navy) is universal and compulsory. Liability 
commences at the age of 17 and extends to the age of 40, but actual service 
begins at 20. ‘All those physically capable of bearing arms are divided into 
two classes, the ‘fit,’ and the ‘absolutely fit.’ The numbers necessary for 
the first line (or active army), called Gen tki^ are taken solely from the 
‘ absolutely fit.’ Service in the ranks is for 2 years in all arms ; then 
for 6 (or 4) years and 4 months in the reserve ( Vobi), One year volunteers 
are admitted. Reservists are called out twice for training during their 
reserve service, for 60 days on each occasion. Having completed 7 years 
and 4 months in the first line, including its reserve, the men are transferred 
to the second line, called Kobi. Service in the Kobi is for 10 years, with two 
trainings of 60 days each in the whole ijeriod. At the end of their Kobi 
service the men are in the 38th year of their age, and they are passed into 
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the Kokumiriy which is the territorial or home defence army. In this they 
serve for 2 years and 8 months, to complete their total service of 20 years. 

The reserve for making good the waste of war, or supplementary reserve^ 
is called Hoju. It is composed of the balance of the ‘ absolutely fit ’ recruits 
not required for the first line, and of as many of those classed as “fit'* as 
may be required to make up a certain fixed number. They all serve in the 
Hoju for 7 years and 4 months, during which they have a first training of 90 
days, and two subsequent trainings of 60 days each. After completion of 
this period of their service they are passed to the Kobi, in which they serve 
for ten years, like the men who have passed through the first line. Like 
them also they are finally passed to the Kokumin for 2 years and 8 months 
to complete their army service. 

The Kokumin is divided into two ‘bans.' The first ban comprises all 
the men who have passed, as shown above, through the first line and land- 
wehr, or through the supplementary reserve and landwehr, and who there- 
fore have only 2 years and 8 months to spend in the Kokumin. The second 
ban is the levy en masse of all those capable of bearing arms. It includes (1) 
those who though ‘ fit ' are not required for the Hoju ; (2) those who for 
various reasons have been exempted from military service ; and (3) the 
young men between 17 and 20 years of age who have not been called up. 
None of these classes receive any military training, but they can be drawn 
on in case of national emergency. s 

The partially trained men who have been passed into the Kobi from the 
Hoju are not included in the fighting units of the Second Line. They supply 
the large number of men required for the transport service on mobilisation, 
and for the expansion of other departmental corps. 

The field army of Japan consists of 24 divisions, including the guard, 
4 independent cavalry brigades, 3 indenendeiit brigades of field artillery 
(each of 12 batteries of 6 guns), 3 independent groups of mountain guns, 
and 10 regiments of heavy field artillery, each of 24 guns. 

Two infantry regiments form a brigade, and two brigades (12 battalions) 
a division.' The divisional artillery consists of a regiment of field artillery (6 
batteries of 6 guns) supplemented by heavy or mountain guns as required (also 
])robab]y by 3 batteries of Kobi artillery). A regiment of cavalry of 3 squadrons, 
with 4 machine guns, and a battalion of engineers, complete the division. 
Four infantry, and 4 artillery, ammunition columns, 6 field hospitals, 4 
supply columns, and 1 remount depot accompany each division in the field. 
The war strength of a division is reckoned at 18,700 officers and men, 4,800 
horses, 36 guns, and 1,674 vehicles. 

The strength of an independent brigade of cavalry is 2 regiments, each of 
4 squadrons and a battery of 8 machine guns ; total abouj 1,660 men and 
1,680 horses. The strength of an independent artillery brigade of 12 
batteries is about 2,600 men and 1,000 horses. Divisions are grouped 
directly into armies, 3 to 5 divisions forming an army of from 80,000 to 180,000 
men. The war strength of the army on mobilization may be taken at about 
700,000 combatants, including Kobi troops detailed for the lines of com- 
munication. 

The active army consists at present of 88 regiments (264 battalions) of 
infantry, 27 regiments of cavalry (89 squadrons), 168 field batteries, 9 
mountain batteries, 19 battalions of garrison artillery, 19 battalions of 
engineers each of 3 companies, 12 railway companies, 6 telegraph companies, 

1 aero battalion, and 88 companies of train troops. 

The Kobi comprises 228 battalions, 67 squadrons, 114 field batteries, 
12 battalions of garrison artillery, and 19 battalions of engineers, and would 
on mobilisation form independent divisions. 
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The Japanese Islands are divided into military districts, corresponding 
to the divisions of the army, and the district is the unit of administra- 
tion as well as of territorial command. Each division is supplied with 
recruits from its own district, except the Guards, whose infantry recruits 
are selected from the whole country ; the other arms of the Guard division 
are recruited from the large district of the 1st division. Abroad there are 
the separate division of Formosa, and the small garrison of Saghalien, 
also some 25,000 to 30,000 men in Korea and Manchuria. Between July 
and November, 1918, 60,000 men were dispatched to Siberia. The garrison 
of Siberia was at the end of 1921 about 40,000, and there was 4,500 Japanese 
troops in China. 

The Emperor is the head and supreme commander of the army, and also of 
the navy, lie nominates the War Minister (always a general officer of high 
rank), the Chief of the General Staff, the Director of Military Schools, and 
the Members of the Military Council. 

The arm of the Japanese infantry is the improved Arisaka rifle ; calibre, 
6*5 mm. (*256"), a Mauser with an altered chamber. The cavalry are armed 
with a carbine of similar construction. The field gun is a q. -f. shielded 
Krupp of 7*5 cm. calibre, which fires a shrapnel of 14*3 lb. The mountain 
artillery has a gun of the same calibre firing a lighten: shell. There are a 
certain number of field howitzer batteries, armed with 4*6'' and 5*9" 
hqwitzers, firing sliells of about 44 lb. and 80 lb. respectively. A 4" gun 
for heavy field batteries is being introduced. 

No returns of the peace strength of the Japanese army are published, 
but the total apparently amounts to rather over 300,000 of all ranks. 

The military budget for 1921-22 amounted to 761,780,780 yen. 

^ II. Navy. 

The direction of the Navy is in the charge of tlio Minister of Marine. 
The departments arc those of the chief of the staff, with Operations, Mobiliza- 
tion, and Intelligence bramdies ; the Administrative division ; the Depart- 
ments of Naval Construction and Material, Naval Engineering and Naval 
Works. 

The coast of Japan is divided into five maritime districts having their 
headquarters at Yokosuka, Kure, Sasebo, Maizuru, and Chinkai. 

The Japanese Fleet is p)rofoundly affected by the Washington Agreement. 
It was being expanded in pursuance of the programme of 1916-17, supple- 
mented by a new programme which was sanctioned in 1920, but had 
not been put in hand. The plan was to provide a strength of 8 battleships 
and 8 battle-crujsers, not any one of which should be of greater age than 
8 years. Four battleships had been put in hand, as well as four battle- 
cruisers, of which the last was laid down in February . 1920, but 2 of the 
battleships aiud the 4 battle cruisers will not be completed. The 1920 
programme included 4 additional battleships and 4 battle-cruisers, as well 
as 12 light cruisers in addition to 8 of the 1916 programme, and destroyers and 
submarines, all to be completed by 1927-28, but the programme has been 
cancelled so far as capital ships are concerned. It is anticipated that in 
1923 or 1924 Japan will pos.sess 44 first-class destroyers (several of them of 
the class of flotilla leaders), 78 second-class destroyers, and about 46 of a 
smaller class. Full information regarding the submarines is not accessible 
but the Japan Year Book says there will be 80 of the first-class by 1927, in 
February 1922 about 30 were in hand, with a gross displacement of 22,165 tons. 

The principal state dockyards are at luire and Yokusuka, where capital 
ships are built, and there is a dockyard also at Sa.sebo, where lighter vessels 
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are constructed. The Kawasaki private shipbuilding yard at Kobe and the 
Mitsubishi establishment at Nagasaki have received new plant, and there 
are lesser building yards at Maizuru, Uraga and elsewhere, as well as the 
government armour and armament factory at Kure. Japan has thus made 
herself practically independent of Europe for the building and arming and 
equipment of her warships. Experience has been gained of the finest English 
shipbuilding work, and now every class of vessel is built in Japan. The 
Navy is highly scientific and modern in every respect. The officers are 
energetic and capable, and the men are of the best class. 

A statement of the Japane.se fleet similar to that given for other navies is : — 



Completed at end of 



1920 

1921 1 

1922 

Dreadnoughts ..... 

9 

U 

10 

Pre-Dreadnoughts 

13 

13 

— 

Armoured Cruisers 

12 

12 

5 

Light Cruisers 

13 

13 ! 

13 

Torpedo Gunboats, Scouts, etc. 

4 

4 

4 

Destroyers 

100 

i 105 

120 

Torpedo Boats 

2(; 

30 

19 

Submarines 

^ 43 

40 

38 


The following table includes all the battleships and battle-cruisers which 
arc to be retained, and the armoured cruisers and principal protected 
cruisers. None of the pro- Dreadnoughts are now counted effective. Some 
of the armoured cruisers have been removed, and some of the older destroyers, 
torpedo boats and submarines. Ships shown fti Italic type are not expected 
to be completed in 1922. 


L:iia 
low 11 


Name 


tS i=i 
Pk® 

a 

Q 


Armour 






o 

.a 

c 

Main Armament 


tj 

O 

c i 

® i 




Bo 


X 


1911 

Kongo* . 

1911 

Kirishima* 

1911 

Harnna* 

1911 

Hi.Yei * . 

1912 1 

Fusr* 

1913 , 

Yamashiro 

1914 , 

Ise . 

1914 

Ilyuga . 

1917 

J Mutsu . 
\^Nagato . 


Di'eadnoughts 
Tons I inches I inches 


27,500 


30,600 


10 


12 


30,600 ! 12 


33,800 


10 


12 


12 


8 14 in. ; 16 G ill. 


12 14in. ; 10 Cin. 


12 14in. ; 20 5-5in. 


S ICin. 20 5*5in. 



jKnoti 

64,000 

! 

27 

40,000 

1 

22*5 

40,000 

22*5 

46,001 

23-5 


* H"f.tlft-erincers. 


Speed 
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The battleships Kaga (launched November 17, 1921) and Tosa^ and the 
battle-cruisers Akagi^ Amagi^ Aiugo and Ta)cao, all of which were in hand, 
will not be completed under the Washington Agreement; and the battleships 
Owari and Kii intended to be put in hand in 1922 and 1923, and two others 
to follow, also four unnamed battle-cruisers to be laid <lown in 1923-26, will 
not be begun. 






Armour 





j 



d) 





o 

•sg 


Laid 1 
Down : 

Name 


ft" 

1 i 

CO 

S 

Main Armament 

to 

^.Q 

O 

Il 



Q 

V ! 

o 


OH 

H 

Is 

q” 





P* j 

o 



K 






A rv 1 0 tired Cruisers, 




1902 

Nisshin . 
Kasuga . 

\ 

) 

7,700 

6 

6 

/4 Sin. ; 14 6in. ; 

(1 lOiu.; 2 Sin. ; 14 6in. 


14,696 

20 


Ikoiiia 


13,750 

, 

7 ! 

7 

412in.;12 6in.;12 4-7in. 


22,500 

22 

1905 

Kurama . 

. Ibuki 

} 

14,600 

‘ 1 

1 

7 ; 

4 12m.; 8 Sill.; 14 4-7in. 

rl 

}24,000 

22 

V 




..Light Cruisers, 





1 


Tons 

inches 

inches 


1 


•Knots 

1900 

[ Niitaka . 

{ Tsushima 

} 

8,420 


11 

6 Gin. 

2 

I 9,400 

1 20 

1905 

Tone . 1 

rChikuma'l i 

-[ Hirado } 
VYahagi J 


4,100 


It 

2 6in.; 10 4-7in. 

i 

15,000 

: 23 

1 26 

1910 


4,950 


11 

Oin. 


22,500 ! 


1016 
1016 ; 

( Tatsnta . 

\ Tenryu . 

) 

I 

3,500 

- 


' 4 5*5iii. . 

6 


31 

1020 i 

f Kiso 





1 




1019 

1020 

1 Kitakaini 

1 Kiuna 






i 



z 

1 Nagara . 
Imdzxi 


- 5,500 

- 


j 7 5‘5in.; 2 Tipr. A. A. 

S 

- 

36 

— 

Natori . 



j 

1 

1 




1010 

Oli-i 



1 

1 





1910 

VTnnui 





1 





The AyasCf Ofmiosr, Abukavia^ Kinn, Minasc and Yiira^ light cmisers 
of tlie 6,500 ton class, are in early stages of construction. There are the 
older light cruisers Yodo^ Suma^ Akashi, and Chiiose^ and several torpedo 
gunboats. A seaplane carrier is being built. There is a large air service 
attached to the Na^^. 

The budget estimate for 1921-22 for the cost of the Navy is approximately 
£62,756,000. 

Production and Industry (exclusive of Formosa). 

About three-fifths cf the arable land is cultivated by peasant proprietors 
and the remaining portion of it by tenants. According to the official report of 
January 1, 1920, taxed land owned by private persons and local corporations 
was in cho (1 cho = 2*4507 acres) 15,286,246 ; of which under rice fields, 
2,922,675; other cereals, 2,501,785 ; forests, 8,048,889 ; plains, 1,336,545 ; 
pasturages, 50,966. 

The forest area in 1918 was 18,783,516 cho, of which 7,288,261 belonged 
to the State, and 1,303,118 to the Imperial household. 
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The following are some agricultural statistics for three years ;■ 


Crop 


Acreage 


Produce (quarters) 

1917 

1018 

1010 

1917 

1918 

1919 

Rice . 

7,594,807 

7,569,860 

7,761,527 

34,090,600 

84,187,f00 

38,01 1,352 

Wheat . 

1,392,219 

1,392,000 

1,371,267 

4,241,757 

4,058,420 

3,975,520 

Barley . 

1,314,979 

1,372,090 

1,. 835, 697 

5,730,522 

5,200,800 

6,146,922 

Rye 

1,572,405 

1,562,269 

1,615,906 

5,123,187 

5,249,130 

4;762,934 

Tobacco 1 

69,726 

66,290 

61,097 

888,626 

! 840,776 

736,292 

Teal . 

118,898 

121,675 

122,H'7 

752,501 

762,300 

742,605 


1 Produce in cwtfl. 


The wheat crop in 1921 amounted to 3,564,418 quarters ; barley, 5,758,398 
quarters; rye, 4,518,984 quarters ; and rice, 33,750,000 quarters. 

In 1919 the number of cattle was 1,344,865 ; horses, 1,479,682 ; sheep, 
5,098 ; goats, 125,089 ; swine, 470,082. 

The mineral and metal products for 1919 with their values were : — 


Minerals, Ac. 

Quantity | 

Value 

Minerals, Ac. 

Quantity | 

Value 

Gold (momm^^) 
Silver „ . 

Copper (kin 2). 

Lead ,, 

Pig iron (kwan*) . 
Steel ,, 

Jn»u ])y rites ,, 
Antimony (kin 2) . ; 

1 

1 1,038,711 

42,822,160 
i 130,738,861 

i 0,018,806 

1 56,828,800 

1 79,849,867 
: 33,866,383 

1 2,690 

Yen 

: 0,681,494 

; 11,131,055 
67,581,475 
1,592,483 
.38,872,446 
7*2,666,680 
1,828,731 
287 

Coal (metric tons) . 
Sulphur, refined 
(met#c tons) 
Sulphur, ore (met- 
ric tons) 

Petroleum (koku 4) 

31,271,003 

50,631 

16,766 

1,963,561 

Yen 

442,540,941 

2,25§,32i 

169,001 

42,56*2,023 

Total value (ir elud- 
ing others) . 



641,282,1*29 


^120 raomme = 1 lb. avoirdupois. • kwan = 8*28 lbs. 

2 kin = 1*323 lb. av. * koku = 39*7 gall. 

In 1918 the number of mining workers was as follows : — in collieries, 
287,159 ; in metal mines, 160,960 ; various, 16,608 ; total; 464,727. 

In 1919, 6,294,736 cocoon egg-cards were hatched, and the total num- 
ber of cocoons obtained was 7,221,990 koku; in 1920, 6,332,000 kotu 
(1 koku = 4*9 bushels). 

The industrial census on December 31, 1918, showed that there were 
22,391 factories (employing more than 10 hands). Number of employees, 
1,409,196 (646,115 males and 763,081 females). 

Principal manufactures in 1918 were woven goods, 1,189,271,699 yen 
(cotton, 624,216,447 yen; silk, 377,898,661 yen ; woollen goods, 85,938,320 
yen) ; Japanese paper worth 63,932,699 yen ; European vmper, 103,087,117 
yen ; matches, 39,689,159 yen ; earthenware, 44,214,084 yen ; lacquered 
ware, 16,190,745 yen ; matting, 19,272,285 yen ; leather, 34,718,374 yen ; 
oil, 54,404,200 yen ; knittings, 68,589,804 yen. 

In March 1921 there were 50 cotton spinning companies operating in 
Japan, with 8,043,775 working spindles and employing 35,289 men and 
105,895 women. 

In 1918 the raw marine products amounted to the value of 171,185,081 
yen ; the manufactured products to the value of 112,213,553 yen. 


Commerce.* 


— 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 1 

1921 

Imports 

Exports 

£ 

103,683,110 

160,300,503 

£ 

166,814,383 

190,210,066 

£ 

217,331,938 

209,887,261 

^ 1 
2.33,617,478 1 
194,838,946 

£ 

101,388,100 

125,286,000 


1 Excluding bullion sad specie. 
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Commerce by countries ; — 



Imports from 

1 Exports to 

Countries 


- 

— 

— 


1911) 

1920 

1919 

1920 


Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Australia 

.'36,030,307 

62,459,492 

30,825,658 

58,117,292 

Belgium 

49,285 

3,964,376 

3,430,975 

4,311,226 

Egypt .... 

16,004,502 

13,262,899 

15,912,262 

30. OS'S, 779 

British America . 

6,126,416 

5,051,478 

24,fe39,228 

21,657,828 

British India 

319,477.561 

394,930,201 

116,878,729 

192,250,187 

Straits Settlements . 

28,209,944 

17,137,422 

29,844,374 

35,730,275 

China .... 

322,100,628 

218,088,988 

417,049,267 

410,270,499 

France 

8,831,291 

14,481,820 

66,844,052 

71,052,639 

French Indo-Chiua 

124,124,826 

20,618,843 

1,530,716 

3,444,853 

Germany 

258,584 

1.5,116,853 

63,643 

1,004,632 

Great Britain 

127,541,902 

232,215,514 

111,045,278 

97,797,240 

Dutch India 

05, 527, .500 

68,628,794 

57,354,851 

107,225,428 

Holland 

3,160,549 

6,281,304 

1,478,097 

7,900,318 

Hawaii 

284,450 

263,024 

8,612,540 

13,262,491 

Hongkong . 

. ; 1,536,891 

2,231,580 

59,155,766 

74,060,243 

Italy .... 

. ' 731,148 

2,110,981 

6,398,415 

6,376,564 

Philippine Islands 

15,530,278 

16,404,811 

18,556,179 

34,370,388 

Chile 

. , 13,823,479 

24,679,330 

3,290,407 

2,222,326 

Asiatic Russia . 

. 1 4,024,982 

3,831,684 

70,958,261 

22,880,772 

Sweden 

. ; ll,'i84,691 

17,382,667 

734,423 

414,866 

Siam .... 

, , 29,937,129 

3,245,115 

3,395,217 

4,200,736 

Switzerland. 

. , 8,643,598 

9,194,985 

40S.007 

135,836 

U.S. of America . 

. ' 766,3sl,438 

873,177,075 

828,097,621 

565,017,906 


The recorded values are ascertained from shipping documents and invoices, in the case 
of exports being given as the market values in Japan, and of imports as the values in the 
countries of purchase, inclusive of the cost of transport, insurance, <fec. The prime oiigin 
and ultimate destination, as far as they are known, are recorded as disclosed in th 
shipping documents. 


Chief articles of the foreign commerce, excluding rc-imports and re- 
exports ; — 


Imports 

1920 1921 

Exports 

i 1920 

1921 


Yen Yen 

1 

Yen 

Y en 

Rice. 

18.085,000, 28,808,000 

i Cotton yarn . 

! 1 53,013,000 

80,5t)S,000 

Beans and Peas 

47,648,000 24,080,000 

Cotton tissues 

334,975,000 

203, 6> 6, 000 

Sugar . . 

Raw cotton 

60,220,000 69,812,000 

721,433,000 438,169,000 

Raw silk 

, Silk waste and Floss 

383,576,000 

418,080,000 

Crude India Rubber 

73.417.000 15,718,000 

15.439.0001 13.459,000 

Silk . 

27,541,000 

10,367,000 

Aniline Dyes . 

Silk tissue 

158,426,000 

80,934,000 

Hides and Skins . 

19,371,000 8.377,000 

Coal 

45,200,000 

37,765,000 

Wool 

121,625,000 32,199,000 

Toys 

21,186,000 

7,084,000 

Woollen tissues 

, 31,782,000 31,244,000 

Matches . 

: 28,453,000 

1 12,689,000 

16,242,000 

Coal . . ‘ . 

19.913,000 14,092.000 

I Copper 

8,255,000 

Oil cake . 

160,909,000, 94,473,000 
21,270,000 16,721,000 

! Camphor 

1 4,965,00( 

2,872,000 

Petroleum 

Iron 

' 14,742,000 

7,079,000 

Iron, bar, rod, 

i Tea . 

I 17,112,548 

7,717,000 

plates, &c. 

201,152,000^ 115,333,000 

Rice 

; 6,051,000 

3,449,000 

Saltpetre . 

24,740,000 2,598,000 

Glassware 

1 23,239,00(1 

9,993,000 

Machinery 

110,921,000 120,265,000 

Earthenware . 

! 31,456.000 

20,796,000 

Flax and Hemp 

15,326,000' 14,728,000 

Machinery 

17,153,000 

13,687,000 

Pulp 

Cotton tissues 

13.185.0001 8,822,000 

17.359.0001 0,859,000 

Refined sugar . .j 

30,596,000 

15,800,000 


The imports of bullion and specie (gold and silver) in 1920 amounted to 
404,736,000 yen, and,exj)orts to 3,898,000 yon; in 1921, imports, 138, 622, 000 
yen ; exports, nil. 
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The staple articles of import from Japan into Great Britain (Board of 
Trade returns) in the year 1920 were silk manufactures, 4,724,036^. ; straw 
jdaiting, 2,044, 999Z. ; unwrought copper, 485,145^. ; wlieat, 3,602,360Z. ; 
j)apcr, 185,760Z. ; soya beans, «319,286Z. The staple articles of British 
export to Japan consist of cotton goods of the value of 2,169,713/. ; cotton 
yarn, 354,019/.; woollen goods, 5,102,306/.; iron, wrought and unwronght, 
'5,670,184/. ; machinery, 4,179,698/.; hats, 52,647/.; cycles, 514,033/. 

Total trade between Japan and U.K. for 5 years in thousands of pounds 
sterling : — 


- 

j 1017 

1018 

1 1010 

, 

1020 

1021 

Imports from Japan to U.K. 
Exports to Japan from U.K. 

. 1 15,208 
. j 5,521 

i 23,872 
j 6,039 

' 23,871 
' 12,013 

20,690 

I 26,003 

8,734 

: 


Shipping and Navigation. 

Shipping movements at Japanese ports for 2 years : — 

‘ Entered (Uenred 



! 

l‘>18 1 


1919 


1018 


1919 

• 


I No. 

Tons 1 

No. 

Tons 

' No. 

Ton.s 

No. 1 

Tons 

Steam . 

. I 9,881 

17,771,848 |1 

2,4.35 

22,743,173 

do, 091 

18,211,147 

12,460| 

23,0.38,227 

Hailing . 

. ; 494 

71,824 1 

524 

80,803 : 


80,010 

535 

82,074 

Total . 

. 10,375j 

17,843,672 |l 

2,059 

22,823,476 

10,63(3 

18,202,057 

13,001 

23,120,301 


Of the total steamships entered in 1920, 1,121 vessels of 4,781,888 tons 
were British ; 113 of 189,889 tons Russian ; 27 of 95,890 tons Norwegian ; 
804 of 3,148,126 tons American ; 51 of 266,930 tons French ; and 9,802 of 
16,756,868 tons were Japanese. 

On December 30, 1919, the merchant navy (without Formosa) consisted 
of 2,870 steamers of 2,840,650 tons gross ; 13,781 sailing vessels of European 
style, of 945,033 tons ; and 925 sailing ve.ssels of Japanese style, of 295,931- 
koku. The Japanese Government subsidises shipping companies for foreign 
trade, and now Japanese vessels run on four great routes to Europe, North 
America, South America, and Au.stralia. There are also lines plying 
between Japanese ports and Korea, Northern China, and nine ports on the 
Yangtse-Kiang. • 

Internal Communications. • 

The first railway in Japan was built in 1872, between Tokyo and 
Yokohama, a distance of 18 iliilcs. By 1880 there were 73 miles of railway 
in operation ; by 1900, 3,638 miles; by 1910, 5,130 miles. *1110 following 
table gives thie railway statistics (including, except revenue and expenditure, 
Formosa) for 1920 : — 


- 

State Railways 

Railways owned by 
Private Companies 

Total 

Length in miles 

Uross income, yen . I 
Expenditure, yen 

Goods carried, tons . 
Passengers, number . | 

6,202 

373,035,431 

808.633,750 

2,643,965 

357,881,957 

2,005 

28,671,704 

18,078,809 

12,358,207 

100,681.017 

8,207 

406,707,226 

326,712.569 

15,002,174 

1 467,562,974 
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It has been decided to make the standard gauge 4*86 feet. The 
work is expected to be completed in 1943, and the cost estimated at 
1,408,000,000 yen. Japan has been conceded by China the right to build 
five railway lines in Manchuria and Mongolia. A railway tunnel under the 
MojiSliimonoseki Straits was commenced in 1920 and is expected to be com- 
pleted in 1928. The tunnel will connect the island of Kiushu with Honshu. 
The whole length of the tunnel will be 7 miles, of which one mile will be 
completely under the sea. Comprehensive plans have been made for the 
electrification of the Japanese Government railways. Tlie first section to be 
electrified will be the Tokaido line, 408 miles, from Tokyo to Kobe. 

There are (1919) 732 miles of electric tramway in Japan. 

The following are postal and telegraphic statistics for four fiscal years 


— 

1915-10 

1916-17 

1917-18 

1918-19 

Letters . . , , 'X 

Postcards .... V 

1,888,002,000 

2,043,602,000 

2,362,802,000 2,783,803,000 

Newspapers and periwdical.s J 
Parcels ..... 

26,128,000 

29,579,000 

32,244,000 

40,247,000 

Post and Telegraph offices . 

7,3H5 

7,506 

40,738,000 

7,623 

7,941 

Telegrams delivered . 

33,944,000 

52,542,0{ 0 

59,160,000 

Telegraphic line (miles) 

10,701 

19,827 

19,969 

108,748 

20,106 

,, wire (miles) 

100,003 

107,087 , 

113,018 

Telephone line (miles) 

7,388 

7,779 

8,245 

9,069 

,, wire (miles) 

137,548 

141,077 I 

150,414 

159,920 

Number of telephone messages . 

1,187,961,316 

1,326,148,303 

1,529,092,674 

1,780,115,767 

Number of telephone sub.scriber.s 

221,048 

231,724 i 

250,954 

270,121 


Money and Credit. 


Coinage issued in the fiscal years stated (ending 31st March) : — 



1915-16 

1916-17 

1917-18 

1918-19 

1919-20 

Gold coins . 

Silver ,, . . 

Bronze . 
Nickel . . . 

Yen 

26,805,860 

1,020,000 

139,000 

i “■ 

Yen 

60,559,370 

6,700,000 

250.000 

200.000 

Yen 

141,830,802 

7,100.000 

470.000 

200.000 

Yen 

24,522,102 

14,200,000 

1,830,000 

500,000 

Yen 

33,406,394 

7.595.000 
1,030,400 

3.240.000 

Total . 

1 27,955,860 

67,709,370 

149,600,802 

41,052,102 

46,170,794 


The total, amount of coins in circulation at the end of 1919 saw 
212,589,701 yen ; notes, 1,874,011,000 yen (1,550,000,000 yen at the end of 
1921). On December 31, 1920, the gold stock of Japan was 2,183,000,000 
yen, of which 889,000,000 yen were held by the Government and 1,294,000,000 
yen by the Bank of Japan. 

The modern banking system dates from 1872. The principal banks of 
Japan are the Nippon Ginko (Bank of Japan), the Yokohama Specie Bank, 
the Hypothec Bank, the Industrial Bank of Japan, the Hokkaido Colonisa- 
tion Bank, the Bank of Taiwan. There are also (1918) 46 agricultural and 
industrial banks, 1,375 ordinary banks, and 661 savings banks. The con- 
dition of the banks (ordinary, saving and special) for three years (December 
31st) was as follows. 
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Year 

Paid-up 

Capital 

Reaerve 

Fund 

Deposits 

Net 

Earnings 

Rate of 
Dividend 


Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

1917 . 

775,771,205 

296,615,810 

5,369,652,379 ' 

180,637,025 

7*96 

1918 . 

924,047,987 

835,625,641 

8,208,827,487 

223,198,855 

8*12 

1919 . 

1,248,947,014 

370,838,713 

9,340,900,002 

310,648,533 

8*9 


Tho total postal bank savings on December 31, 1920, amounted to 
692,739,451 yen, the number of depositors being 19,490,008. 


Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The present monetary law came into force from October, 1897, by which 
gold standard was adopted. The unit of value is 0*75 gramme of pure gold, 
and is called the yen = 2s. OJd., which, however, is not coined. The pieces 
coined arc as follows Gold coins (20, 10, and 5 yen pieces), silver coins 
(50, 20, and 10 sen pieces), nickel coin (5 sen piece), and bronze coins (1 sen 
and 5 rin pieces). The sen is the hundredth part of a yen, and the rin is the 
tenth part of a sen. The gold coins are *900 fine, and the silver coins *800 
fine. The gold coins formerly issued (20, 10, 5, 2, and 1 yen pieces) are used 
at double their face value. The one-yen silver^oin formerly issued is with- 
drawn. The old copper 2, 1 and i sen pieces, are used as fonnerly. 


he Kin =160 
Kwan = 1,000 ,, 
Siin 

Shaku (10 sun) 

Ken = 6 shaku 

Ch6 = 60 ken 

Ki =36 ch6 
Ri sq. 

Gh6^ land measure 
KokUy liquid 
.> dry 

To, liquid=,*o kokv, 
,, dry 


metre = 3 
gramme = 0 


= 1 *323 lb. avoirdupois, 
= 8*267 lbs. ,, 

= 1*193 inch. 

*=11*931 inches. 

= 5 *950 feet. 

= mile, 5*4229 chains. 
= 2*44 miles. 

= 5*9552 sq. miles. 

= 2 *45 acres. 

= 39*7033 gallons. 

= 4 *9629 bushels. 

= 3*9703 gallons. 

= 1*9851 peck. 


The metric system was made obligatory by a law passed in March , 
The following rates are recognised : 


1921 


3 shaku. • 

26667 mommt (tV 


Diplomatic Eepresentatives. 

1. Of Japan in Great Britain. 

Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary. ■— His Excellency 
Baron Gonauke Hayashi, G.O.V.O. Born in 1861. (Appointed May 27, 
1920.) 

Councillor . — Matsu zo Nagai, C.V.O., C. B E. 

First Secretary . — lyemasa Tokugawa, O. B.E. 

Second Secretaries . — Takezo Okamoto, Gicho Nishisawa, and Ken Asaoka. 
Third Secretaries . — Kanekazu Okada, Kojiro Inoue, Su4masa Okamoto, 
Katsusaburo Sasaki, and Kiyoshi Yamagata. 

Yakichiro Suma, Toyozo Kawanishi, and Asanosuke KimUre; 

^ 3 z 
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Naval AUach6. — Captain Seizo Kobayashi, C.B. 

Military AitachL — Major-General Matsuo Itamy, K.C.V.O. 

Financial Attache, — Kongo Mori, C.B. 

Chancellor, — Hikogoro Yunoki, and Saburo Kasawara. 

Consul-General in London, — Kihei Ota. 

There are Consuls at Glasgow, Liverpool, and Middlesbrough. 

2. Of Great Britain in Japan. 

Ambassador and Cons^U- General, — Rt. Hon. Sir Charles N. E. Eliot, 
K.C.M.G., C. B., appointed September, 1919. 

Counsellor. — H. Gurney, C.M.G., M.Y.O. 

Secretaries. — J. H. S. Birch, Count J. A. de Salis, and K. T. Gurney. 
Naval Attachi. — Captain John P. K. Marriott, C.M.G. 

Military Attach6. — Major J. W. Marsden. 

Japanese Counsellor, — H. G. Tarlett. 

Commercial Counsellor. — E. T. F. Crowe, C.M.G. 

There are Consular Representatives at Dairen (Dalny), Hakodate, Kob^, 
Nagasaki, Shimonoseki, Yokohama, and at Tainan and at Tamsui in 
the Island of Formosa. 


KOREA (CHOSEN). 

Oovemment. — The ex-Emperor, whose surname is Yi and name 
Chok, was born March 25, 1874, and succeeded his father, Yi Hiung, on his 
abdication, July 20, 1907. He is reckoned as the thirty -first in succession 
since the founding of the dynasty in 1392 ; but four of the so-called Kings 
were Crown Princes who never ascended the throne. 

For details of treaties between Ja])an and China, Russia, and Korea from 
1895, see The Statesman’s Year-Book for 1916, p. 1112. 

By a treaty concluded between Japan and Korea on August 22, 1910, 
the Korean territory was formally annexed to the Empire of Japan. The 
Emperor Avas deprived of all political power, and was accorded the title 
of Prince Yi, and his father (the former ex-Emperor), who died in January, 
1919, that of Prince Yi, Senior. The title of the country was changed 
back to “Chosen,” from Tai Han, which had been adopted in 1897, and 
the office of Japanese Governor-General established. Henceforth Korea 
became an integral part of the Japanese Empire. By an Imperial 
Rescript of 1919, Korea is to be treated as in all respects an integral part 
of Japan, Koreans to bo on the same footing as Japanese. Members of 
the Korean Imperial House and the late Korean Cabinet have had Japanese 
patents of nobility conferred upon them. In 1919 certain changes were 
introduced with a view to assimilate more closely the Korean administration 
with that of Japan. 

Governor-General, — His Excellency Baron Saito (September, 1919). 

Area and Population.— Estimated area, about 85,183 square miles. 
Census population 1920, 17,264,119 (8,903,000 males and 8,361,119 females). 
The vast majority of the foreign residents are Chinese, numbering some 
18,588 at the end of 1919. The latest returns give the numW of British 
subjects as 257, Americans 597, French 107, and Germans 57. The urban 
T^efecture of Seoul has 247,467 inhabitants (64,630 Japanese), and that of 
Ping-Yang 58,630. There has been a large immigration of Japanese into 
the Peninsula of recent years. 
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The language of the people is intermediate between Mongolo-Tartar and 
Japanese, with a large admixture of Chinese words, and an alphabetical system 
of writing is used. Official correspondence, except with Korean provincial 
officials, is conducted in Japanese. The written language of the people is a 
mixture of Chinete characters and native script. 

Religioil and Instruction. — The worship of ancestors is observed 
with as much punctiliousness as in China. In the country there are numerous 
Buddhist monasteries, which, however, are looked upon with scant respect. 
The knowledge of Chinese classics and of Confucian doctrine, formerly 
essential to the education of the upper classes, is giving way under Japanese 
influence to a more practical system of instruction. There is a large number 
of Christian converts. In 1890 an English Church mission was established, 
with a bishop and 20 other members. The American missionaries have two 
hospitals in Seoul, where the Japanese have also established a large 
Government hospital. The total number of hospitals in the country was 177 
on December 31, 1920 ; while the Red Cross Society heis a numerous 
membership (about 35,900) among both Japanese and Koreans. There are 
over 250 Protestant missionaries (British and American), and 60 Roman 
Catholic, also a Russian Greek Church mission in Seoul. 

There are numerous Christian Mission schools for boys and girls 
throughout the country. All these schools a^fe subject to the control • of 
the Education Department. Technical and industrial schools are rapidly 
springing up. A model farm and agricultural school has been established 
at Suigen. In 1919 there were 996 public schools of all sorts, with 132,848 
pupils ; other schools, 24,720, with 310,895 pupils. 

In Seoul there are three daily Korean newspapers, and 2 Japanese, 
besides others published at Chemulpo and in*other parts of the country. 
There is a Government-owned daily newspaper in English, published at 
Seoul. The Press is entirely in the hands of the Japanese, and a strict 
censorship is exercised. 


Finance. — The finances of Korea form a special account in the Budget 
of Japan. The estimated revenue for two years is shown as follows (1 yen = 
2s. 0|d. nominally) : — 


Revenue. 

I 1920-21 1 1921-22 

Expenditure. 

j 192P-21 

1921-22 

Ordinary 

Extraordinary 

Yen 1 Yen 

69,347,820' 96,061,001 
54,597,837 60,880,088 

Ordinary 1 

Extraordinary 

1 Yen 

1 67,050,142 
lb, 41 3,906 

Yen 

101,415,683 

65,526,006 

Total ... 

123,045.657 156,941,689 

Tot^l ... 

• 

113,464,048 

166,941,689 


The main sources of revenue are taxes and public undertakings. 
The total debt on December 31, 1920, was 142,670,930 yen. 


Production. — Korea is almost entirely an agricultural country; the 
cultivated area is about 10,599,000 acres. The chief crops are rice, wheat, 
beans, and grain of all kinds, besides tobacco and cotton. The rice crops 
for 6 years were (in bushels) 1§15, 63,776,089 ; 1916, 69,149,878 ; 1917, 
67,938,846 ; 1918, 68,622,018 ; 1919, 62,661,761 ; 1920, 73,859,664. Whale 
fishing is carried on on the coast. Live-stock is raised as a by-product 
of agriculture. The cattle are well known for their size and quality. 

Gold mining is carried on and promises to be successful. There are 
four foreign-owned gold mines in active operation. Copper, iron, and coal 
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i^re abundant in Korea, but the derelopment of these resources is impeded 
by defective means of communication. An anthracite coalmine in the north 
of Korea is in operation. Graphite and mica also are found in considerable 
quantities. The total value of mineral products in 1920 was 24,245,100 yen 
The government has the monopoly of salt and tobacco. 

ConillierCO. — The open ports are Seoul, Chemulpo, Fusan, Wousan, 
Chinnampo, Mokpo, Kunsan, Songchin, Ping- Yang (inland city), Wiju, 
Yong-Am-Po (1908), Yuki, Chung-jin and Shin-wi-ju. 

Trade (merchandise only) at the open ports : — 


- 

1916 1 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 


Yen ! 

Ten 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Imports 

74,456,805 ' 102,886,736 

158,809,363 

j280, 786, 818 238,956,413 

Exports 

!56,801,934 | 83,776,387 

154,189,148 

219, 665, 781|191, 858,694 


The imports in 1920 included cotton goods, 30,672,623 yen ; cotton 
yarn, 3,246,329 yen ; machinery, 6,538,058 yen; silk goods, 906,390 yen; 
timber, 3,322,005 yen; kerosene oil, 7,926,203 yen; grass cloth, 8,125,274 
yen; sugar, 4,403,505 yen; paper, 4,462,182 yen; coal, 17,016,492 yen. 
The principal exports were rice (1919), 110,030,878 yen ; beans, peas, pulse 
(1D19), 23,068,301 yen ; hides (1920), 3,170,965 yen ; cattle (1920), 4,950,069 
yen ; gold ore (1920), 1,176,636 yen. Of the total imports in 1920, the value 
of 143,111,717 yen was from Japan ; of the exports, the value of 169,389,887 
yen was to Japan. Fiom Great Britain and the United States of America 
respectively, imports amounted to 4,931,944 yen and 19,238,041yen. 

Shipping and Commimication— Tlie foreign-going shipping entered 
at the open ports in 1920 had a tonnage of 736,346, and those that cleared 
a tonnage of 733,187. 

Transport in the interior is by porter.s, pack-horses and oxen, and by 
river. Improvements in road making are being effected. There are about 
1,400 miles of road. Length of railways, 1920, 1,152 miles ; number of 
passengers carried (1919-20), 12,184,485. The Korean system of railways 
is now connected with the Siberian and Chinese linos. 

A street elcctno railway in Seoul has been extended in four directions 
to points three miles outside the city. Number of post offices (1920) 562. 
There are 4,860 miles of telegraph line open, and the lines connect with 
the Japanese and the Chinese systems. The telephone has been introduced 
at Seoul, Chemulpo, and several other towns ; length of lines 3,258 miles. 

Money .--r Regulations for banking were framed in 1906. In 1920 
there were 15 ordinary banks with 8,900,000 yen paid-up capital. 

A central bank, the Bank of Chosen, was established in August, 1909, and 
in November it took the place of the First Bank of Japan (Dai-Iohi-Ginko) as 
the Government Treasury. Notes of this bank are permitted to circulate 
unrestrictedly within the jurisdiction of the Government-General of Chosen 
and are exchangeable with gold coin and convertible note.s issued by the 
Bank of Japan. The Bank of Chosen has a paid-up capital (1920) of 
50 million yen, the deposits amounting to 185,884,266 yen (June 30, 1921), 
Notes issued to June 30, 1921, 98,600,000 yen. Against their issue must 
be provided a reserve of the same amount, consisting of told coin, gold and 
silver bullion, and convertible notes of the Bank of Japan ; silver bullion, 
however, must not exceed one-fourth of the total reserve. The savings 
bank in 1919-20 had 1,406,259 depositors with a total amount 14,925,990 ye». 
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The coinage consigte of gold piecee of 6-, 10-, and SO-yen, silrer 6f 10-, 
20-, and 60-sen, nickel of 6 sen, and bronze of 1-sen and 5-rin. The old 
nickel coin has been practically wholly withdraw!^ from circulation, and the 
caM currency is now used only for petty transactions. Under certain regula- 
tions, bills of exchange and cheques may pass into the currency. In the 
more important commercial towns there are authorised * note associations ’ 
of merchants for the transaction of business relating to bills. 

British CoTisitUGcneral at Scdul. — A. Hyde Lay, C.M.G. 

Vice- Consul at Seoul, — W. B. Cunningham. 


FORMOSA (TAIWAN). 

The Island of Formosa, or Taiwan, was ceded to Japan by China by the 
treaty which w^as ratified on May 8, 1895, and Japan took formal possession 
on June 2 of the same year. Japanese civil government in the island began 
on March 31, 1896, 

The Island has an area of 13,839 square miles, with a population (1918 
of 3,669,687 (1,899,474 males and 1,770,213 females). Census population 
1920, 3,654,398. The chief towns are Taihokii (107,706 inhabitants in 1919), 
Tainan, Kagi and Taichu. 

Many improvements have been eflfected by JJie Japanese administration. 
A colonising scheme was commenced in 1909, whereby Japanese were settled 
in Taiwan. There are four villages containing (1916), 652 families con- 
sisting of 3,268 persons. An educational system has been established for 
Japanese and natives, for whom there are (1918) 576 elementary and other 
schools with 2,334 teachers and 132,963 pupils. There are also normal 
schools, a medical school, and a school for teaching the Japanese language 
to natives, and native languages to Japanese. 

The receipts of the Japanese administration are from inland taxes, 
customs, public undertakings, and also subsidies from Japan ranging from 5 
to 9 million yen annually. The expenditure is chiefly for internal adminis- 
tration and the working of public undertakings. 



1916-17 

1917-18 

! 1918-19 

! 

1919-20-1 : 

i 

1920-21 » 

Revenue . . 

Expenditure 

Yen 

66,765,688 

42,686,562 

Yen ! 

65,425,497 

46,166,559 

Yen 

80,500,731 

55,334,779 

Yen 

70,305,452 

70,30§,452 



Yen 

94,368,309 

1 94,368,809 


1 Estimates. 


The agricultural products of Foimosa are rice, tea, sugar, sweet potatoes, 
ramie, jute, turmeric ; while camphor is Worked in the forests under a 
Government monopoly. The production of camphor was in 1917-1^, 
4,297,662 lbs. ; in 1918-19, 3,122,733 lbs. ; in 1919-20, 2,933,333 lbs. ; in 
1920*21, 4,000,000 lbs. Production of rice in 1921, 24,625,422 bushels; 
production of sugar 1921-22, 5,564,739 piculs, produced on an area of 
561,416 acres. There are active fisheries. The number of animals is 
estimated as follows ; — sheep. 91 ; goats, 98,666 ; cattle, 130,000 ; caribou, 
708. The industries comprise flour-milling, sugar, tobacco ; oil, spirits, 
iron-work, glass, bricks, soap, and many other manufactures. Mining is 
making steady progress ; the output of coal in 1918 was 801,520 tons. 
In 1919, the area planted with sugar was 286,348 acres, and the yield 
6,8^8,779,636 pbunds. There ere 60 sugar mills in Taiwan. 
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The commerce of Formosa is largely with Japan, the chief foreign 
countries with which there is traffic being China and ther United States. In 
1919 the imports from Japan amounted to 90,572,432 yen ; exports, 
142,208,290 yen. The chief exports in 1919 were tea, 8,208,664 yen ; 
sugar, 7,542,252 yen ; camphor, 3,073,735 yen ; coal, 8,037,334 yen. The 
chief imports were opium, 6,433,950 yen ; rice, 7,728,376 yen; oil-cake, 
beans and tea-seed, 10,260,723 yen. 

In 1919, 2757 vessels, of 1,117,899 tons entered and cleared the ports of 
Taiwan. 

Roads have been and are being constructed throughout the Island. There 
were, in 1920, 378 miles of railway open. In 1920 there were 168 p^st 
offices, through which passed 49,009,142 packets and 770,018 parcels. The 
telegraph service has 165 offices ; length of line 692 miles ; of wire, 3,082 
miles ; messages (1919), 2,388,891. Telephone line, 987 miles; calls, 
30,376,783. 

At the end of 1920 the post office savings bank had 396,578 depositors 
with 6,313,142 yen to their credit. 

The coinage current in the Island is that of Japan. 


Hokoto, or the Pescadorei, consist of about 12 islands, with a total area 
or about 50 square miles. ' 


Japanese Sakhalin (or Karafuto) consists of that portion of Sakhalin 
which lies to the south of the parallel of 50° north latitude. It has an area 
of about 13,148 sq. miles, ,and, in 1918, a population of 79,131 (44,460 
males and 34,671 females). Cemsus population, 1920, 105,765. The most 
important industry of the island is the herring fishery, but large areas are 
fit for agriculture and pasturage, and Japanese settlers have been provided 
with seed and domestic animals. There is a vast forest area of larch and fir 
trees. The minerals found are coal and alluvial gold ; coal raised in 1918, 
104,695 tons. 

The revenue for 1921-22 is estimated at 13,953,806 yon, and expenditure 
the same. 


The leased Territory of Kwantung, the southern part of the Liaotung 
Peninsula, has „an area of about 538 sq. miles, and a population 
(December 31, 1919) of 600,644 (341,673 males and 258,971 females), of 
whom 534,849 ^228,834 females) are Chinese and 65,692 (30,093 females) 
Japanese (exclusive of army and navy). The Territory is under a Japanese 
governor-general, the seat of administration being at Dairen (or Tairend, 
formerly called Dalny), where in 1916 there were 77 schools with 14,984 
pupils ; also an American Presbyterian Mission with a church and a 
hospital. 

The estimated revenue and expenditure for 1921-22 balance at 16,947,668 
yen. 

The chief agricultural moducts of the Territory are maize, millet, beans, 
wheat, buckwheat, rice, tobacco, hemp, and various vegetables. There is an 
active fishing industry. The chief manufactured product is salt, which is 
abundant in the Territory. Since July 1, 1907, the Territory forms a Customs 
district under the Chinese Imperial Customs, Dairen being the Customs port, 
with out- stations at Kinchow, Pulantien, Pitzewo, and Port Arthur. The 
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port is free, goods being subject to duty only on crossing the frontier of 
the- leased territory. The trade is mostly with Japan and China. Imports 
(1919), 107,186,929 haikwan taels (tael = about ; exports, 103,733,007 

yen. Dairen has a fine harbour, ice-free all the year, and protected by a 
breakwater 1^000 yards long. The harbour is provided with sheds and ware- 
houses, under the control of the South Manchuria Railway Company. The 
railway connects Port Arthur and Dairen with Mukden, Kharbin, and the 
Eastern Chinese Railway System. In 1919 its total length wag 687 miles. 

Gold and silver coin and the notes of the Yokohama specie bank are 
current. 


Kiau-Chau. — Kiau-Chau, on the east coast of the Chinese province of 
Shan-tung, was seized by Germany in November, 1897 ; the town, harbour, 
and district were by treaty transferred to Germany on a 99 yeai-s’ lease, 
March 6, 1898 ; and the district was declared a Protectorate of the German 
Empire, April 27, 1898. In November, 1914, the territory was captured by 
Japanese and British forces, and is now administered by Japan under a 
mandate. 

Area, about 200 square miles, exclusive of the bay (about 200 square miles). 
There are 33 townships, and a population of aljout 227,000. Surrounding Jthe 
district and bay is a neutral zone, whose outer limit is 30 miles from highwater 
mark on the coast of the bay, its area being about 2,500 square miles, and 
population about 1,200,000. At Tsing-Tau there is one middle school, one girls’ 
high school, 2 higher primary schools, 2 schools for teaching Chinese to the 
Japanese, with a total of 152 teachers and 3,336 pupils in 1921. There are 
also 37 public schools for Chinese pupils, with ^36 teachers and 3,293 pupils. 
For the year 1914 the revenue was estimated at 403,000/. and the expenditure 
920,500/. 

The products are wheat, fruits, beans, ground-nuts, sweet potatoes, &c., 
and silk culture, coal mining, briquette-making, brewing, soap-making are 
carried on, and there is a prosperous silk factory. Over 1,000 Chinese were 
employed on the floating dock. At Kiau-Chau in 1920 the imports amounted 
to 65,533,521 Mexican dollars and the exports to 55,784,618 dollars. Thechief 
imports were cotton goods, cigarettes, petroleum and lumber. The chief 
exports were ground nut, wheat, tobacco leaf, coal, beef, and hides. In 
1920 1,283 steamers of 1,385,469 tons entered and cleared at Kiau-Chau. Of 
this total 1,016 steamers of 904,946 tons were Japanese and 138 steamers of 
302,046 tons British. A railway, Tsing-Tau to Tsinan, is«277 miles long. 

The number of Japanese residents (exclusive of the m^Jitary) was on July 
31, 1921, 28,043 (14,984 males and 13,059 females). 

On August 6, 1915, an agreement was entered into between the Chinese 
and Japanese Governments providing for the re-opening of the Chinese 
Maritime Customs at Tsing-Tau on conditions similar to those in force during 
the German occupation. 
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Pacific Islands. — Under the Treaty of Versailles Japan was appointed 
mandatory to the former German possessions north of the Equator. These in^ 
dude : — {l)Th€ Marianne ^or Ladrone) Islands — By treaty of February 12, 
1899, these islands, with tlio exception of Guam (the largest of the Marianne 
Islands) ceded to the United States in 1898, passed on October 1, 1899, 
from Spanish to German possession for payment of 840, 000^. Sipan is 
the seat of Government. The Japanese population of the islands numbers 
1,754, and the natives 3,638. The northern group is actively volcanic and 
uninhabited. 

(2) The Caroline Islands . — The Carolines consist of about 600 coral 
islets, Ponap6 having about 2,000 inhabitants, Yap 7,166, and Kusai 400. 
The population is mainly of Malay origin, with some Chinese and Japanese. 
The chief export is copra. For administrative purposes the islands were 
divided into two groups : (a) the Eastern Carolines, with Truk and Ponape 
as the centres of administration. There are in Truk 169 Japanese, 6 Euro- 
peans, and 15,004 natives; in Ponap6 there are 193 Japanese, 5 Europeans 
and 6,778 natives, (b) The Western Carolines, with Palau and Yap as 
administrative centres. There are in Palau 206 Japanese, 4,598 natives, 
1 European, and 16 Chinese. In Yap there are 76 Japanese, 8,537 natives, 
and 3 Europeans. 

(3) Marshall Islands . — The Marshall Islands, consisting of two chains or 
rows of lagoon islands (several uninhabited), known respectively as Ratack 
(with thirteen islands) and Ralick (with eleven islands), first came under 
German rule in 1886. The population consists of 102 Japanese, 5 Europeans, 
and 8,901 natives. The chief island and administrative centre is Jaluit ; 
the most populous island Majeru, with 2,600 inhabitants. Protestant 
(American) and Catholic missions are at work. There are plantations of 
coco-palm (1,276 hectares), -he chief export is copra. 
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Oavendish(A E. J.)and Qoold-Adams H. E.), Korea and the Sacred White Mountain. 
London, 1894. 

Chu 7 ig (Henry), The Case of Korea. New York, 1921.™ Korean Treaties. New York, 
1919. 

Cowrant(M.), Bibliographie Cordenne. 3 vols. Paris, 1896. 

Curson (G. N. ), Problems of the Far East. New ed. London, 1896. 

Cynn (H. Hueng-wo), The Rebirth of Korea. London, 1920. 

DaJlef,Hi8toiredel’6glisedeCor6e. 2 vols. Paris. 1874. [This work contains much accurate 
information concerning the old political and social life, geography, and language of Corea. ] 
Genthe (8.), Korea ; Reiseschilderung. Berlin, 1905. 

GritHs(W. B.), Corea; the Hermit Nation. 10th ed. New York and London, tl912. 
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Hamel (Hendrik), Relation du Naufrage d'un Vaiascau HollandoiB, Ac., traduite du 
Flamaiid par M. Minutoli. Paris, 1670. [This contains the earliest European account 
of Korea. An English translation from the French is given in Vol. IV. of A, and J. 
Ohurchill's Collection, London, 1744, and in Vol. VII. of Pinkerton’s Collection. London, 
1811.) 

Hamilton (Angus), Korea. London, 1904. 

Hulbert (H. B.), History of Corea. Seoul, 1905.— The Passing of Korea. London, 1906. 
Landor (H. 8.), Corea, the Land of the Morning Calm, London, 1895. 

Longford (J. H.), The Story of Korea. London, 1911. 

MeRenzie (F. A.), The Unveiled East. I,<ondon, 1906. — Korea's Fight for Freedom. 
London, 1920. 

Millard (E. W.), The New Far East. London, 1905. 

Roekhill (W. W.), China’s Intercourse with Korea. London, 1905. 

RonaUishay (Earl oO, A Wandering Student in the Far East. London, 1908. 

Tayler (C. J. D.), Koreans at Home. London, 1904. 

Vautier (C.) et Frandln (H.), En Coree. Paris, 1904. 

Weber (Norbert), Im Lande der Morgenstille. Reise-Erinnerungen an Korea. 
Munchen, 1916. 

IFhigham (11. J.), Manchuria and Korea. London, 1904. 


LATVIA.' 

(Republika Latvija.) 

Latvia, along the southern part of the Baltic littoral, is inhabited chiefly 
by Letts. As early as the 13 th century the Letts fought against the Gennans 
(battle of Durbo, 1260), but in the long run the Germans carried the day, 
and the state created by the Teutonic Order under the form of a Federal 
Republic (consisting of Esthonia, Latgale, Livonia, and Courland) lasted 
until 1560. Eventually, Esthonia passed under the rule of Sweden, Latgale 
and Livonia under that of Lithuania-Poland, while Piltene and Oesel 
became Danish. Courland alone retained her independence under the 
form of a vassal ducliy of Lithuania-Poland. In 1621 Livonia was 
annexed by Sweden, and in 1710 by Russia. In 1772, after the first 
partition of Poland, Latgale was assigned to Russia, and in 1795 Courland 
joined Russia. From this time onwards, Latvia was under Russian rule. 

In 1917 Lettish imblic opinion expressed itself in favour of the separate 
existence of Latvia, and announced its view officially in the Russian 
Constituent Assembly in January 1918. An organizatioii for establishing 
the independence of the country was formed, and on November 18, 1918, it 
proclaimed in Riga the sovereign Free State of Latvia, which was recognised 
as an independent State by most of the Powers, and was admitted to the 
League of Nations on September 22, 1221. • 

Constitution and Government. — ^Tho present Constituent Assembly, 
electedon April 17 and 18, 1920, on the basis of universal suffrage for citizens 
of both sexes, 21 years of age, by equal, direct, and secret vote, and based on 
proportional representation, consists of 152 (including 5 women) members, 
divided into the following political groups : — Social-Democrats, 68 ; Labour 
party, 6 ; Democrats, 6 ; Agiarian party of landless peasants, 3 ; landless 
peasants and small farmers' party, 2 ; LatgaUen people’s party, 1 ; Union 
of Farmers, 26 ; Latgallen peasants* party, 17 ; Christian farmers’ ^rty of 
LatgaUen, 6 ; independent citizens* party, 6 ; Christian nationalists, 3 ; 
Germans, 6; Jews, 6; Russians, 4 ; Poles, 1. 
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The Constitution (October 1921) declares that Latvia is a Republic, at 
the head of which stands a President who must be over 40 years of age and 
is elected for 6 years on the basis if equal, universal and secret suffrage. 
War can only bo declared after a vote of the Legislature. Parliament 
(Saeima) consists of one chamber of 100 members, who are elected by the 
system of proportional representation for 3 years. The franchise is universal. 

The Ministries are those of Interior, Foreign Affairs, Finance, National 
Defence, Trade and Industry, Public Works, Public Instruction, Agriculture, 
Justice, Supplies, and the State Controller. 

The national flag is made up of horizontal stripes of red, white and red. 

Prime Minister. — ^L. A. Meicromes. 

The present Government took office on June 27, 1921. 

Area and Population. — Latvia consists of the former Russian Pro- 
vince of Courland (about 10,435 square miles), four southern districts (Riga, 
Wenden, Wolmar, Walk) of the former Russian province of Livonia (about 
8,715 square miles) and three western districts (Dvinsk, Keshitza, Lutsin) of 
the former Russian province of Vitebsk (about 5,292 square miles), making a 
total of about 24,440 square miles, or, including inland lakes, about 25,000 
square miles. The total length of the frontier line of Latvia is 1,040 statute 
miles, with a coast line of 338 statute miles. 

The chief towns are Riga (y;ie capital of Latvia), population (1920) 185,137, 
Lilian (51,583), Mitau (19,C43), Windau, Wenden, Wolmar, Walk, 
Daugavpils (Dvinsk). 

The census taken on June 15, 1920, showed a population of 1,503,193 in 
Latvia. Of these 1,416,090 were Latvian citizens, and 87,103 foreigners. Of 
the Latvian citizens 80*41 per cent, were Letts, 8*86 per cent. Russians, 
4*29 per cent. Jews, 3*23 per cent. Germans, 2*19 per cent. Poles, 0*52 per 
cent. Lithuanians, 0*25 per cent, Esthonians, and 0*25 per cent, other 
nationalities. 

Eeligion and Instruction.— The majority of the population in 
Latvia is Protestant (58 per cent.), but in Latgale and one district of 
Courland there are also many Roman Catholics (23 per cent.), while in 
Riga, Windau and south-east of Livonia there are about 200,000 Greek 
Orthodox Letts (8*7 per cent,). Jews form about 5 per cent, of the 
population. According to a Draft Bill to be presented to the Constituent 
Assembly there is to be no State Church. 

Before the war there were 87 secondary schools in Latvia with 18,089 
pupils and 1,601 teachers ; and 1,587 elementary school with 163,383 pupils 
and 3967 teachers. 

Formerly the v^niversity of Dorpat served the whole of the Baltic 
provinces of Russia, and as Dorpat became an Esthonian institution, the 
Riga Polytechnic was in 1919 raised to be the Latvian University. The 
number of students is (1921) 4,379. A Musical Academy has also been re- 
opened in Riga. 


PinaUCe. — Budget estimates for two years are shown as follows ; — 


j 

1920-21 

1921-22 


Latvian Roubles 

Latvian Roubles 

Revenue 

4,516,000,000 

pi 

00 

CO 

Expenditure j 

4,516,000,000 

9,855,898,800 
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The National Debt of Latvia is as follows : — To United States of America, 
6,132,286 dollars; to France, 4,568,899 francs; to Norway, 6,738,127 
crowns; to Great Britain, 20,169^.. The ij^ternal debt amounts to 
16,395,000 Latvian roubles ; and currency notes, 1,784,000,000 Latvian 
roubles. , 

Defence* — The standing army numbers 20,000 men. 

Production and Industry. — Latvia is mainly an agricultural country, 
but an increasing number of people are passing from agricultural to 
industrial life. At present Latvia can export in large quantities only flax 
and timber. Before the war the Latvian flax crop averaged about 36,000 
tons per annum, but this season (1921-22) only 15,000 tons are estimated to 
be available for export. Latvian timber lands, State and private, produce 
annually about 172 ‘5 million cubic feet of timber, mostly redwood, which 
can be exported to the extent of about 14 per cent, either as logs or 
sawn goods, or manufactured into furniture, or building material. On 
December 31, 1920, there wore 1,430 industrial enterprises in Latvia, 
employing 21,213 hands. 

Live-stock in 1921 ; horses, 282,500; cattle, 779,500 ; sheep, 1,332,000 ; 
pigs, 482,000. 

Latvia does not possess any mineral wealth, although brown coal has 
been found in the country. The extensive •peat bogs of Latvia can •be 
utilised for fuel. A scheme is under . consideration to harness the waters of 
the Dvina for generating electricity at the expenditure of 7,000,000Z. When 
fully equipped the stations will be able to generate 360,000 horse power. 

Commerce and Communications. — Latvia possesses about 340 miles 
of sea-coast ; its 3 principal harbours are Rigaf Libau, and Windau. Three 
Russian main lines converge on Latvian ports, viz. the Riga-Tsaritsin line, 
the Windau-Moscow line, and the Libau- Romni lino. 

In 1920 the imports amounted to 2,061,100,000 Iiatvian roubles, and the 
exports to 1,076,400,000 roubles. Of the imports 21 per cent, were from 
Denmark, 20 per cent, from Great Britain, and 18 per cent, from Germany ; 
of the exports, 67 per cent, were to Great Britain. 

The commerce in 1920 was distributed as follows (in millions of Latvian 
roubles ): — 



Impoits i 

1 

Exports 

1 

Paw materials and semi- maim factured articles . 

Manufactured articles 

Food products . 

Cattle 

• I 

392-7 

<90-7 

848-2 

29-5 

1,048-01 

220 

3*9 

Total .... .... 

1 2,0(51 

1,076-4 


Total trade between Latvia and the United Kingdom (according to Board 
of Trade returns) : — 


i 

1921 


£ 

Imports from Xjatvia into the United Kingdom 

1,619,991 

Exports to Latvia from the United Kingdom . 

518,602 
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On January 1, 1921, 19 steamboats of 22,936 tons, and 50 sailing vessels of 
10,660 tons, making a total of 73 vessels of 33,679 tons, were sailing under 
the Latvian flag. ' , 

In 1920, 1,679 vessels of 479,801 tons entered and 1,597 vessels of 
455,994 tons cleared the ports of Latvia. 

The Latvian railways in Coiirland have been altered during the German 
occupation to the German gauge, while those in Livonia and Latgale retain 
the Russian gauge. The total length of lino is 1,829 miles, of which 543 
miles are of Russian gauge, 661 miles of European gauge, and 593 miles of 
narrow gauge. 

Money, Banking, and Currency.— The only legal tender in Latvia 
are the Latvian roubles, of which up to July 1, 1921, 1784,000,000 have been 
issued. 

It is intended to issue a new currency on a gold basis. The unit will be 
1 gold Lat, equal to a gold franc, or one twenty-fifth of a gold sovereign. It 
is also proposed to set up a central banking institution. 

The metric system has been established by law, but tlie old Russian 
system of weights and measures may be used until January, 1, 1926. 

Diplomatic Representatives. 

1. Of lAvia in Gueat Riutain. 

Envoij and Minister. W. Bissencek (appointed November; 1921. 

There is also a Consulate in London, and consular representatives in 
Belfast, Hull, Newcastle, and Swansea. 

2. Of GitEAT Britain in Latvia. 

Minister — E. C. JFilton^ C.M.G. 

There are consular representatives in Riga and Libau. 

Book of Reference- 

Statistical Annual of the bureau of Statistics of llic Latvian bepnbiic. Ist year, 1920. 


LIBERIA. 

Constitution and Government — The Liberian Republic had its origin 
in the eflforts of several colonisation societies of Europe and America to make 
permanent provision for freed American slaves. In 1822 a settlement was 
formed on the west coast of Africa near the spot where Monrovia now stands. 
On July 26, 1847, the State was constituted as the Free and Independent 
Republic of Liberia. The new State was first recognised by Franco and 
Great Britain, and ultimately by other Powers. The Constitution of the 
Republic is on the model of that of the United States, with trifling exceptions. 
The executive is vested in a President and a Council of 6 Ministers, and 
the legislative power in a parliament of two houses, called the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. The President and the House of Representatives 
are elected lor four years, and the Senate for six years. The President 
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must be at least thirty-five years of age, and have real property to the 
value of 600 dollars, or 120^. Electors must be of negro blood, and owners 
of land. The natives of the country are not excluded from the franchise, 
but, except in the centres of civilisation, they tatce no part in political life. 
The official language of the Government is English. 

Pr€,ndent of Liberia. — Hon. Charles D. B. King (1920-24). 

Vice-President. — Hon. Samuel A. Ross (1920-24). 

The President is assisted in his executive function by the Secretary of 
State, the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of the Interior, the 
Attorney -General, the Postmaster-General, the Secretary for War and Navy, 
and the Secretary for Education, 

Area and Population. — Liberia has about 350 miles of coast line, 
extending from the British colony of Sierra Leone, on the west, to the 
French colony of the Ivory Coast on the east, and it stretches inland to 
a distance, in some places, of about 200 miles. The boundaries were 
determined by the Anglo- Liberian agreement of 1885 and the Franco- 
Liberian agreements of 1892 and 1907-10. Early in 1911 an agreement 
was concluded between tlie British and Liberian Governments transferring 
the territory of Kaure-Lahuii to Sierra T.<eoue in exchange for a strip of 
undeveloped territory of about the same arca^ on the south side of Morro 
River, which now becomes the boundary. 

The total area is about 40,000 square miles. The total population is 
estimated at 1,500,000 to 2,000,000, all of the African race. Since the 
organisation of the frontier force the Government has obtained complete 
control of Northern Liberia and of the Ivroo countries in Southern Liberia. 
The indigenous natives belong in the main to^six principal stocks : (1) the 
Mandingos (Muliammadan), (2) the Gissi ; (3) the Gola, (4) the Kpwesi, 
(5) the Kru negroes and their allies, and (6) the Greboes. The Kru 
tribes are mostly Pagan. The number of American Liberians is estimated at 
about 12,000; About 50,000 of the coast negroes may be considered civilised. 
All such use English as their language in daily life, and are Christian in 
religion. There is a British negr o colony of about 500, and there are about 200 
Europeans, including 100 Englishmen. The coast region is divided into 
counties, Bassa, Si no, and Maryland, each under a Government superin- 
tendent, and Montserrado, subdivided into 4 districts, each under a superin- 
tendent. Monrovia, the capital, has, including Krutown, an estimated 
population of 6,000. It is one of the 15 ports of entry along the 350 miles of 
coast, the others being Liberian Jene (river port), Saywjolu (river port), 
Robertsport (Cape Mount), Marshall (Junk), Grand Bassa, River Cess, 
Greenville (Sinoe), Nana Kru, Sasstown, Grand Cess, Harper (Cape Palmas), 
Kablaki (river port), Half Cavalla, and Webbo (river port). Other towns 
are Robertsport, Royosville, Marshall, Arthington, Careysbur^, Millsburg, 
Whiteplains, Boporo (native), Rocktown (native), Philadelphia, Cuttington, 
Upper Buchanan and Edina. 

Beligion and Instruction. — The Americo-Liberians are all Protestant 
(Anglican, Presbyterian, Baptist, or Methodist). There are several American 
missions at work and one French Roman Catholic. The Government 
educational system is supplemented by mission schools, instruction being 
given both to American and to native negroes. In 1910 the Government 
had 113 elementary schools with 122 teachers and 4,100 pupils. There 
are 87 mission schools and about 3,000 pupils. The mission schools give 
industrial training. The Methodists have a college at Monrovia ; the 
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Protestant Episcopalians a high school at Cape Palmas and 3 other impor- 
tant schools. The Government has a college with (1916) 3 professors and 
20 students. A criminal code was enacted in 1900 ; the customs laws were 
codified in 1907. 


Finance. — The revenue and expenditure for 6 years (in American 
dollars) : — 



1912-13 

1913-14 

1914-15 

1915-16 

1917-18 

Revenue . 
Expenditure 

Dollars 

618,809 

529,548 

Dollars 

531,500 

531,500 

Dollars 

273,308 

266,801 

Dollars 

295,233 

282,382 

Dollars 

273,016 

255,767 


The customs duties for 1918 were 162,120 dollars ; for 1919 they were 
226,720 dollars ; and for 1920, 314,690 dollars. 

In 1912 an international loan of 1,700,000 dollars was raised, secured by 
the Customs revenue, rubber tax, and tax on native labourers shipped from 
Liberia. The administration of the Customs is in the hands of a Customs 
Receiver, designated by the Government of the United States. British 
financial interests preponderate in the loan. It is further provided that 
for the security of the revenue a frontier police force sufficient for the main- 
tenance of peace in Liberia shall be established, and that the United States 
shall designate trained military officers to organise the force. In 1918, 
72,207 dollars were spent on the force. 

On September 30, 1918, the total debt was 2,131,700 dollars, i.c. 1,608,000 
dollars refunding loan of 191?, 423,128 dollars internal floating debt ; 84,603 
dollars due to Bank of British West Africa Limited ; and 15,969 dollars 
owing by post office to money-order bureau. 

Defence. — For defence every citizen from 16 to 50 years of age capable 
of bearing arms is liable to serve. The organised militia, volunteers, and 
police number about 5,000. 

Production, Commerce. — The agricultural, mining, and industrial 
development of Liberia has scarcely begun. There are forests unworked ; 
the soil is productive, but cultivation is neglected ; cocoa and cotton are 
produced in smallk quantities only, and indigenous coffee is the staple product. 
Piassava fibre, pr^ared from the raphia palm, palm oil and palm kernels, 
kola nuts, chillies, beni seed, coffee, anatto seed and rice are also produced. 
Beeswax is collected, and gum copal is found but is not collected. 
Tortoiseshell, .improperly prepared, is sold in small quantities. In the 
forests there are rubber vines and trees of 22 species. Iron is worked by 
the natives. Gold in small quantities, tin, copper, zinc, monazite, corun- 
dum, lead, bitumen or lignite, and diamonds have been at different times 
found in the interior, but not as yet in payable form or abundance. 

The trade for four years is thus shown ; — 


Year 

Imports 

Exports 

Year 

Imports 

Exports 

1911 

1912 

Dollars 

1 1,154,924 

1,194,128 

Dollars 

1,018,849 

1,150,491 

1913 

1917 

Dollars 

902,068 

Dollars 

1,288,916 

618,686 
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The chief imports are rice, Manchester goods, gin, tobacco, building timber, 
galvanised roofing iron, ready-made clothing, and dried and preserved fish. 
The chief exports are rubber, palm oil, palm kernels, piassava fibre, cocoa, 
coffee, ivory, ginger, and camwood. The trade is chiefly with Great Britain, 
Holland, Spain, and the United States. 

According to the * Annual Statement of Trade * issued by the Board of 
Trade, the value of the trade between the United Kingdom and Liberia was 
as follows in five years : — 


- 

j 1917 

1918 < 

1919 

1920 

1921 


1 ^ 

& 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Import.-? into U.K. from 
Liberia .... 

1 

i 211,270 

j 161,423 

528,219 

537,362 

105,733 

Exports of U.K. produce to 
Liberia .... 

! 117,009 

1 178,161 

163,715 

271,092 

106,031 


There are no railways or vehicular means of transport in the country, 
except ox-carts and a motor road of about 20 miles recently constructed. The 
river St. Paul is navigable for 25 miles from the sea northwards (including 
creeks, for 38 miles), and various Liberians maintain steam launches thereon. 
The Liberian Government has a river launch. There is direct cable com- 
munication with Europe and New York. Thegi are two wireless stations.at 
Monrovia. 

Money, Weights, and Measures.— The money chiefly used is British 
gold and silver, but there is a Liberian coinage in silver and copper. Accounts 
are kept generally in American dollars and cents. The Liberian coins arc as 
follows : — Silver, 50-, 25-, and 10-cont pieces; tiopper, 2- and 1-cent pieces. 

Weights and measures are the same as Great Britain and the United 
States. 

The Bank of British West Africa, Ltd., has a branch at Monrovia, and 
agencies at other ports of the Republic. 

Diplomatic and Consular Bepresentatives. 

1. Of Liberia in Great Britain. 

Minister, — J. P. Crommcliii. 

Secretary,— O. W. Dresselhuys. 

Consul, — J. T. Grein. • 

There are Consuls in London, Birmingham, Cardifli Glasgow, Hull, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle, Plymouth, Portsmouth, Sheffield, 
Southampton, Swansea. 

2. Of Great Britain in Liberia. 

Consul-General at Monrovia. — E. H. Q. Shepherd (1920). 

British Receiver of Customs . — Richard Sharpe. 

Statistical and other Books of Beference concerning Liberia. 

1. Official Publications. 

Report of U.8. Commiasioner of Education for 1905. Vol. I. contains a Report on 
Education in Liberia by Q. W. Ellis, secretary of the U.8. Legation at Monrovia. AVash. 
ington, D. C., 1907. 

Foreign Office Report on the Trade of Liberia. London. 
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2. Nok-Offioial Publications. 

Blyden(E. W.), Christianity, Islam, and the Negro Race. London, 1887.— A Chapter 
in the History of Liberia. Freetown, 1892. 

Bourzeix (P^re P.), La Republiqne de Liberia. Paris, 1887. 

(J.), Keisebilder aus Liberia. 2 Bde. Leiden, 1890. 

Delafosse (M.), Un Ktat N6gre: La Republiqne de Liberia. No. 9 of ‘ Renseignoments 
Coloniaux.' Paris, 1900. 

Johnzton (Sir H. H.), Liberia : The Negro Republic in West Africa. Ijondon, 1906. 

Jore (L.), La Republiqne de Liberia. Paris, 1912. 

Maugham (R. 0. F.), The Republic of Liberia. London, 1920. 

Reports of Council of the Corporation of Foreign Bondholders. London. 

Wallis (Captain C. Braithwaite), The Advance of Our West African Empire. London, 
1903. And articles in the Geographical Journal. 

Wauwermant (Colonel H.), Liberia, histoirc de la fondation d’nn 6tat n^gre libre. 
Brussels, 1885. 


LIECHTENSTEIN. 

•The Principality of Liec^itenstein, lying between the Austrian Land 
of Vorarlberg and the Swiss cantons of St. Gallon and Graubiinden, is a 
sovereign State consisting of Schellenberg and Vaduz (formerly immediate 
fiefs of the Roman Empire). The former in 1699 and the latter in 1712 came 
into the possession of the house of Liechtenstein and, by diploma of January 
23, 1719, granted by the Emperor Karl VI., the two lordships were consti- 
tuted as the Principality of Liechtenstein. After the break-up of the Empire 
in 1806 the Principality was incorporated in the Rhine Confederation ; from 
1815 to 1866 it formed part of the German Confederation, since the break-up 
of which it has joined no similar union. 

The Reigning Prince is John II., born October 5, 1840; succeeded his 
father, November 12, 1858. The reigning family originated in the twelfth 
century, and traces its descent through free barons who in 1608 became 
princes of Liechtenstein. The monarchy is hereditary in the male line. The 
constitution, adopted in October 1921, provides for a Diet of 15 members 
elected for four years by direct vote on the basis of universal suffrage and 
proportional representation. The capital and seat of Government is Vaduz 
(poy). 1,142). Formerly the principality was practically a dependency of 
Austria, but on November 7, 1918, the Diet resolved to establish the com- 
plete independence of Liechtenstein. The principality has a Higli Court. 
In 1920 negotiations were opened with Switzerland with a view to a Customs 
Treaty to include the administration by Switzerland of the posts and tele- 
graphs of Lieohtenstein, and early in 1921 Switzerland agreed. 

Area, 65 square miles ; population, of German origin and nearlj^ all 
Catholic, 1912, 10,716 (5,266 males and 5,450 females). The Budget for 
1922 balanced at 384,500 francs. There is no public debt. The inhabitants 
of Liechtenstein since 1867 have not been liable to military service. The 
Principality has no army (since 1868). The population is in great part 
agricultural, the chief products of the country being corn, wine, fruit, and 
timber. The rearing of cattle, for which the fine Alpine pastures are well 
suited, is highly developed. The industries of the Principality, except the 
textile industries, are not important. 

Administrator^ appointed hy the Prince. — Josej)h Ospelt (April, 1921), 
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Books of Beference. 


Falke (J. von), Geschichte dea fUrstlichen Hauaes Lichtenstein. 3 vols. Vienna, 
1868-1882. 

Helbock (Adolf), Qucllen zur Gcschiclite Vorarlbcrgs uud Liechtenstein. Vol. I. 
Bern, 1920. 

Inder Maur (K. von), Verfassnng nnd Yerwaltnng im Ftirstentam Liechtenstein. 
Vienna, 1907. 

Krdtzl (F.), Das Purstentum Liechtenstein und der gesamte Furst Johann von und 
u Liechtenstein’sche Guterbesitz. Briinn, 1913. 


LITHUANIA. 

(Lietuva.) 

Lithuania became a Graml Duchy in the early part of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. In 1386 the Grand Duke Jogaila embraced Christianity and married the 
Polish Queen Hedvig, thus becoming King of Poland. During the reign of 
VyL'iutas (Vitold) the (^reat (1392-1430) Lithuania reached the zenith of her 
power and prosperit 5 % her frontiers extendings from the Baltic to the Bl£U)k 
Sea. After the death of Vytautas the Great, Polish iulluence gradually 
increased in Lithuania, and in 1569 the Lithuanians were forced to unite 
with the Poles at Lublin, the Lithuanians retaining their own treasury, 
laws, courts of justice, and army. Both countries elected the same king and 
had a common Seim (parliament). 

At tlie end of the eighteenth century Lithuaftia shared the fate of Poland. 
Greater Lithuania fell un<lor Kussian rule, and Lithuania Minor wa^ annexed 
by Prussia. 

In 1917 a Lithuanian Oonferciice of 200 representatives at Vilna elected a 
Lithuanian State Council (Taryha) and demanded the complete inde- 
pendence of Lithuania. The independence of the Lithuanian State was 
proclaimed on February 16, 1918. 

The Lithuanian Government has been recognised by most of the Great 
Powers, and by Russia (Treaty of Peace of July 12, 1920). On September 21, 
1921, Lithuania was admitted a member of the League of Nations. 

Constitution and Government. — The provisional constitution adopted 
by the Constituent Assembly on June 2, 1920, declares that the State of 
Lithuania is a Democratic Republic, the Constituent Assembly is the 
exponent of the sovereign power of Lithuania, and the Constituent As- 
sembly makes laws, ratihes treaties with other States, approves the State 
budget and superintends tlie execution of the laws. The Exteutive Power 
is placed in the hands of the President of the Republic and of the Cabinet of 
Ministers. The President of the Republic is elected by the Constituent 
Assembly. The President chooses the Minister-President (Premier), who 
forms the Cabinet. The President also appoints the higher miltiary and 
civil officials of the State. Until the President of the Republic is elected, 
his duties are to bo performed by the President of the Constituent Assembly. 
In case of the death, resignation or illness of the President, his place is to 
be taken by the President of the Constituent Assembly. All the acts of the 
President must bo countersigned by the Premier or the proper Minister. The 
Cabinet of Ministers is responsible to the Constituent Assembly and resigns 
on an expression of a lack of confidence by the latter. The Members of the 

4 A 2 
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Constituent Assembly on entering the Cabinet of Ministers do notecase to 
be Members of the Constituent Assembly. 

All the eitij^ens of Lithuania, without distinction of sex, nationality or 
religion, are equal before tne law ; there arc no classes or titles. All citizens 
are also guaranteed inviolability of penson, homes, and correspondence, and 
freedom of religion, conscience, press, speech, strikes, assembly and organi- 
sation, The penalty of death is abolished. 

The Constituent Assembly of Lithuania was elected April 15, 1920, 
by universal, equal, direct and secret suffrage according to the proportional 
system, the electoral unit being one representative to about 15,000 inhabi- 
tants. There were elected 112 representatives, composed as follows : — 
Christian Democrats, 59 ; Social Populist Democrats, 29 ; Social Democrats, 
13 ; Jews, 6 ; Poles, 3 ; non-party, 1. 

Acting President of Lithuania, — A. Stulginskisy President of Constituent 
Assembly (appointed 1920). 

The present Cabinet of Ministers was formed on February 2, 1922, and is 
presided over by : — 

Prime Minister, — E. Galvanauskas. 

For administrative purposes the non-occupied territory of IJthiiania is 
divided into 20 districts, of about 100,000 inliabitants eacli. The districts 
aw divided into com muni tisB, with about 15 communities to each district. 
National minorities (Jews, White Russians, and Poles) enjoy cultural 
autonomy. 

Area and Population. — The Lithuanian Government claims that 
Lithuania consists of : (1) the whole of the former Russian Province of 
Kaunas (Kovno) ; (2) the Province of Vilnius (Vilna), minus the districts 
ofDUna^nd Yileika ; (3) a part of the Province of Gardinas (Grodno), 
north of the Nicmen River and the narrow hinterland of the city of Gardinas 
(Grodno) in the south ; (i) the Province of Suvalki minus the southern 

parts of the districts of Suvalki and Augustovo ; (5), part of the Province 
of Courland between the old German frontier and the Holy Aa (Sventoii) 
River by the Baltic Sea. 

The eastern frontier of these territories is defined in the Treaty of Peace 
between Lithuania and Russia, signeil July 12, 1920, at Moscow, and runs as 
follows : Beginning at the Dvina River westward from Druja (estate of 
Safronovo), along the Drujka River, along the eastern shore of Lake 
Driviaty, southward througu Koziany, Postavy, by the eastern shore of 
Lake Narocz, aUng the Narocz River ; then it cuts in half the Molodecno 
railway junction,^ runs by Yolozino, along the Beresina River, and further to 
the west along the Niemen to the Svislocis River ; further on it circles the 
city of Gardinas at a radius of 15 to 20 versts to the south. 

The northern frontier (with Latvia) almost coincides with the old 
boundary between the Provinces of Courland and Kaunas. A special 
arbitration convention was adopted by the Lithuanian and Lettish Govern- 
ments on September 28, 1920, at Riga, according to which the British 
representative acted as arbiter in finally fixing the details of this frontier 
and determining the corrections to be made. 

In the south (in the region of the Province of Suvalki) the frontier with 
Poland has not yet been conclusively agreed upon by Lithuania and Poland, 
Both Lithuania and Poland lay claim to Vilna, of which the Poles are in 
occupation; and though during the year 1921 the League of Nations has 
endeavoured to bring about a solution of this problem, so far (March, 1922) 
no agreement has been reached. 
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This territory had, according to the statistics of 1914, an area of 154,491 
sq. kilometres (69,683 square miles) and 4,800,000 inhabitants, viz. ; the 
whole of tlie former Province of Kaunas, 20^60 sq. kilometres, and 
1,857,100 inhabitants ; 5 districts of the former Province of Vilnius, 29,818 
sq. kilometres, and 2,075,700 inhabitants ; 6 districts of the former Province 
ofSuwalki, 101,913 sq. kilometres, and 718,000 inhabitants; also parts of 
the former Provinces of Courland and Gardinas, 2,500 sq. kilometres, and 
150,000 inhabitants. 

The Lithuanians form 70 percent, of the total population, the Jews, 13 
per cent. ; the Poles, 8 per cent. ; the Russians and Whitedlussians, 7 per 
cent. ; and other nationalities, 2 per cent. 

The rural and urban population in Lithuania in 1914 was as follows : — 


1 

1 

1 

I Urban 

Per cent. 

Rural 

Per cent. 

Vilna . 

289,200 

12-0 

1,786,700 

87*4 

Kovno . 

105,100 

10-5 i 

1,662,000 

89 T) 

Suvalki 

07,000 

18-4 

020,100 

81-6 


582,200 

13 -S 

4,068,800 

86*2 


For every thousand males there are females in Vilna, 1,014; in Kovno, 
1,077 ; and in Suvalki, 1,068; making an average of 1,049 for the whole 
country. 

The capital of Lithuania is Vilnius (Vilna), with a population of 214,600 
in 1914. Other largo towns were: Kaunas ^Kovno), 90,300; Gardinas 
(Grodno), 61,600 ; Kiaipeda (Meinel), 32,000; Suvalkai (Suvalki), 31,600: 
and Siauliai (Shavli), 31,300. 

Breligion. — Iw the three districts of Vilna, Kovno, and Suvalki Roman 
Catholics form 75 percent., Jews 12 per cent., Greek Orthodox 9 per cent., 
Protestants and Calvinists 4 per cent. 


Instruction. — In 1922 there were 1708 primary schools with 160,230 
pupils, and 93 secondary schools with 17,149 pupils. On February 16, 1922, 
the University of Kovno was opened, with 25 professors and 800 students. 

• 

Finance. —The budget for 1921 provided for a revenTie of 672,682,668 
marks, and an expenditure of 885,725,375 marks, leaving a deficit of 
213,142,720 marks. , 

The estimated value of State property in 1919 is given as follows : — 
State forests, 47,445,500L; confiscated lands, 7,371,000/.; State lands 
(lakes excluded), 8,840,000/.; and lakes, open spaces in towns, and buildings, 
10,000,000/.; making a total of 71,656,500/. 

This figure does not include the value of State railways and other means 
of communication. 

By tho Treaty of Peace of Moscow, Russia took over, in place of aw 
indemnity for the damage done by the Russian Army, the whole of the 
old Russian debt devolving on Lithuania ; in addition, it was agreed to hand 
ovet to Lithuania 3,000,000 roubles in gold and to concede to Lithuania 
100,000 hectares of forests. 
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Defence.~“'i'l*o liitlmanian Army is approximately 50,000 men. 

Production.— I^ithual?ia is an agricultural country, and preponderantly 
rural in character ; i he resources of the country consist of timber and agri- 
cultural produce. Of the total area, 45-8 per cent, is arable land, 24 3 per 
cent, meadow and pasture land, 20 '3 per cent, forests, 3*1 percent, unpro- 
ductive lands, and 6*5 per cent, waste land. In 1920 in the territory adminis- 
tered by the Lithuanian Government 5,200,000 hectares (about 13,000,000 
acres), there was produced (in cwts.) rye, 10,000,000 ; wheat, 1,500,000 ; 
barley, 3,000,000 ; oats, 5,000,000 ; potatoes, 20,000,000; peas, 1,200,000 ; 
and tlaX'Seed, 700,000. 

In 1921 the country possessed 380,000 horses, 780,000 cattle, 1,056,000 
sheep, and about 1,262,000 pigs. Poultry-farming is considerably developed, 
particularly gecse-rearing. ljce-kee])ing is also an important occupation, 
the figures for 1910 being as follows: llives, 57,426 ; honey sold, 5929 cwt., 
and wa.x, 1, 304*6 cwt. 

Forests cover 1,946,000 acres, of which 889,600 acres (or 44 ])ercent.) 
belong to the State ; 80 per cent, of the forests consist of needle-bearing 
trec.s, mostly pines, and the remainder of leaf-bearing trees. 

In the industries of the country there were in 1913 4,759 workshops and 
factories, the yearly output o^which was estimated at 5,373,946/., and their 
employees numbered 29,425. These figures include 142 distilleries, which 
consumed 272,000 cwt. of corn and 17,400,000 cwt. of potatoes, with a 
total output of 365,280 hectolitres of spjiit ; 46 breweries, with an output of 
635,000 hectolitres ; and 1,216 Hour mills. 

Commerce- — Trade for two years : — 

1020 I 1021 

Marks. | Marks. 

]niporl.s 428,728,541 I 870,874,030 

Kxports 321,797,103 | 031,744,123 

Of the imports in 1921, 555,698,988 marks (;ame from Germany, 
58,011,154 marks from Danzig, and 7,379,668 marks from the United 
Kingdom. 

The chief articles of export arc corn, cattle, hams, poultry, eggs, butter, 
timber, flax, linseed, hides, and wool. The imports are chiefly inamifacLurcd 
articles, fertiliser^ and agricultural machinery. 

Total trade between Lithuania and the United Kingdom (according to 
Board of Trade returns) : — 


_ . _ _ ! 1921 

I ^ 

Imports from Lithuania into United Kinedom . I 344,044 
Exports to Lithuania from United Kingdom . . 53,500 


Internal Communications. — In 1920 the total length of railways was 
1,550 miles, of which 1,178 miles were broad gauge lines. The total cost of 
construction of these railways was 20,600,000/. 
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There are about 930 miles of roads in the country, while of the waterways 
those navigable for steamboats extend to 117 miles ; those for smaller craft 
to 453 miles ; those for rafts to 1,450 miles ; total, 2,020 miles. The river 
Niemen is navigable for about 270 days in the ycHr. 

Banking and Credit.— The three principal banks are the Lithuanian 
Commercial and Industrial Bank (with a capital of 12,000,000 marks) ; the 
Lithuanian Bank of Commerce (4,000,000 marks) ; and the Agricultural 
Credit Bank (10,000,000 marks). 

Money, Weights and Measures.—The paper currency consists of 
Lithuanian marks (‘ ostraarks *)i which originated during the German 
occupation. The Lithuanian mark, issued by a German Credit Bank in 
exchange for Gorman marks, is guaranteed by the German Empire. It has 
an equal value with the German mark, and can bo freely exchanged for the 
latter during commercial operations between Lithuania and Germany. The 
two currencies are legal tender, and both being guaranteed by Germany, 
they undergo identical changes. 

The weights and measures are still Russian, hut at the same time the 
metric system is used. Arrangements are being made for making the metric 
system obligatory. 

Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of Lithuania in Great Ruitain. 

Charge iV Affaires. — F. Naroushevitch (May, 1921). 

Counsellor of Legation. — T. Petkevicius. 

Secretaries. — H. Rabinovitch and K. Gineitis. 

2. Of Great Britain in Lithuania. 

British Commissioner. — E. C. Wilton, C.M.G. 

Books of Reference concerning: Lithuania. 

Officiai, Puhlications. 

The Liihuaniaii-Polish Dispute as laid before the Second As.seinl>ly of the League of 
Nations at Geneva, 1921, b}* the Ijlthuaniaii Delegation. London, 1921. 

Statistical Year Hook. 


Non-Official Publications. 

Btat economique dc la Lithuanie. Lausanne, 1910. 

Ehret (Joseph, Dr.), Litauen .... Berne, 1919. 

Gaipalat (W.), Litauen. Frankfurt, 1917. - 

Ju8aitis(A. Kuu), The History of the Lithuanian Nation. Philadelphia, 191$, 

Kliman (P.), Lietuva, jos gyventojai ir sienos. Vilnius, 1917.— Der Werdogang des 
Litauischen Staates. Berlin, 1919. 

Norus (T.) and ZUius{J.\ Lithuania's Case for Independence. Washington, 1918, 
Propolania (C., Mgr.), L’Eglise Polonaise en Lithuanie. Paris, 1914. 

JBm^a (Albinas), Lietuvos ukis pries didljl kara. Vilnius, 1018. 

Salkauskas (Stasys), Siir les conuns de deux mondes. Geneva, 1910. 

Skalweit(B.t Dr. Prof.), Die Landwirtschaft in den Litauischen Gouvemements Jena, 
1918. 

Szlupas (John), Essay on the Past, Present, and Future of Lithuania. Stockholm, 1919. 
Verbelis (K.), La Lithuanie Russe. Geneva. 

Vidunas (W. St.), Litauen. Tilsit, 191C. 
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• 

Reigning Grand Duchess.— Charlotte ^orn January 23» 1896, 
succeeded on the abdication of her sister Marie- Adelaide^ on January 9, 1919 ; 
married to Prince Felix of Bourbon-Parina on November 6, 1919. 
Offspring : — Prince Jean^ born January 6, 1921. Sisters of the Grand 
Duchess : — Princess Marie- Adelaide , born June 14, 1894 ; Princess Hildas 
born February 15, 1897 ; Princess Antoinette^ born October 7, 1899 ; Princess 
Elisabeth^ born March 7, 1901 ; Princess Sophie, born February 14, 1902. 

The early history of Luxemburg may be divided into four periods, viz,, 
from 963 to 1443, when the country was part of tlie Holy Roman Empire ; 
from 1443 to 1506, the Burgundian period ; from 1506 to 1714, the Spanish 
period ; and from 1714 to 1795, the Austrian period. From 1795 to 1815 
the Duchy wao Frencli. The Congress of Vienna made the Duchy into a 
Grand Duchy, and from 1815 to 1866 the Grand Dii(3hy was included in the 
dissolved Germanic Confederation. By the Treaty of London, May 11, 1867, 
it was declared neutral toi ritory, and its integrity and independence w^ere 
guaranteed. 

Constitution and Government- — The Constitution now in force was 
proclaimed on October 17, 18\)8 ; in 1919 some important changes were in- 
troduced into it, viz. the Constituent Assembly decided that the sovereign 
power resided in the Nation (Article 32) ; that all secret treaties were abolished 
(Article '87) ; that the de])uties are to be elected on the basis of universal 
suffrage, pure and simple, by scrutiny of lists, according to the rules of 
proportional representation and in conformity with the principle of the 
smallest electoral quotient. ^ 

The country is divided into four electoral districts : the South, North, 
Centre, and East. In order to qualify as an elector it is necessary to be a 
citizen (male or female) of Luxemburg and to have completed 21 years of 
age ; to be eligible fpr election it is necessary to have completed 25 years of 
age and to fulfil the conditions required for active electorate. The electors 
may be called upon to record their votes by means of a referendum or plebis- 
cite in all cases and under the conditions to be determined by law (Article 52). 
The Members of the Chamber of Deputies receive a salary which may not 
surpass 4,000 francs per annum ; they are also entitled to receive a travelling 
allowance (Article 75). 

The Chamber of Deputies con.sists of 48 members, elected October, 1919. 
The state of the parties is as follows : —Catholics, 27 ; National Party, 3 ; 
Liberals, 7 ; Sociaiiets, 9 ; Popular Party, 2. 

The head of the State takes part in the legislative power, exercises the 
executive power, and has a certain ])art in the judicial power. The Consti- 
tution leaves tft the sovereign the right to organise his Government, which 
consists of a Minister of State, who is President of the Government, and of at 
least three Directors-General. The Cabinet, appointed April, 1921, is 
composed as follows : — 

Minister of State and PresiderU of OovernmenL — Emile Reuter ^ 

Director-Oeneral of Finance, — A. Neyens, 

Director-General of Honie Affairs anti Public Instruction, — F. Berk, 

Director-Oeneral of Justice and Public Works. — W. Lcidenhach, 

Director-General of Agriculture, Industry and Social Welfare . — Raymond 
de Waha. 
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Besides the Government there is a Council of State. It deliberates on 
proposed laws and bills, on amendments that might be proposed ; it also gives 
administrative decisions and expresses its opiyion regarding any other 
question referred to it by the Grand Duke ov by the Law. The Council of 
State is composed of 15 menibers chosen for life by tlu^ sovereign, who also 
chooses a president among them each year. 

On September 28, 1919, a Referendum was taken in Luxemburg to decide 
on the political and economic future of the country. Those entitled to vote 
were men and women of 21 (voters on the register, 127,775 ; actual voters, 
90,984). The voting resulted as follows : — for the reigning Grand Duchess, 
6G,811 ; for the continuance of the Nassau- Bragaiiza dynasty under another 
Grand Duchess, 1,286 ; for another dynasty, 889 ; for a Republic, 16,885 ; 
for an economic union with France, 60,138 ; for an economic union with 
Belgium, 22,242. But France refused in favour of Belgium to consider the 
possibility of an economic union, and negotiations to this cud between 
Belgium and Luxefnberg were concluded on December 22, 1921, when the 
( 'hamber of tlie Grand Duchy passed a Bill for the ecoiioinio union between 
Belgium and Luxemburg. The Agreement, which is for 50 years, piuvides 
for the disajipeaiauee of tin* eiistom.s barriei- between the two countries and 
the us<‘ of Belgian (uirivuev in the Graiul Duchy. It came into force on 
April 1, 1922. 

Area and Population. — Luxemburg has an area of 999 square miles, 
and a population (Dec. 1, 1916) of 263,824 (130,514 males and 133,310 females) 
The population is Catholic, save (1910) 4,007 Protestants, 1,270 Jews, and 
303 belonging to other sects. The chieftown, Luxemburg, has 45,986 (1921) 
inhabitants. Other towns are Kseh a Alz, the^e-iitve of the mining distiict, 
20,672 inhabitants ; Ditlerdaiige, 14,035 inhabitants ; Dudelange, 10,400 
inhabitants; Kumelauge, 5,264 inhabitants; and Diekirch, 3,776 in- 
habitants. 

Instruction* — Education is comj)ulsory for all children between the 
ages of 6 and 13. In 1920 the primary schools had 1,027 teachers (504 
women) ; there are 35 higher elementary schools, 3 classical schools, 2 com- 
mercial and industrial colleges, a college of agriculture, and an academy of 
music. 

Finance* — Estimated revenue and expenditure (including extraordinary 
for the last five years) in francs : — 


^ 1 

1 

1917-18 

1918-19 1919-201 

1920-21 

1921-22 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

42,680, 8r)8 
74,217,781 

42,63S,228 1 126,044,256 
100,449,074 1 189,624,200 

63,808,926 

149,773,345 

56,SvS8,l47 

156,569,044 


1 Uevenuo includes loan of 90,000,000 fi*ancs ; expenditure iucludes 80,000,000 francs 
deficits of previous years. 


The debt on September 30, 1920, amounted to 129,281,828 francs. 

The armed forces of the State number 260 men. 

Production and Industry. —Agrioulture is carried on by about 90,000 
of the population (about 86 per cent.) ; about 260,000 acres are agricuHural 
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and. The pinncipal crops are beetroot and potatoes, but mining is the chief 
industry. Production of iron and steel for 3 years: — 


Year 

Ift)n 

I Steel 

1 

Tons 

Value ill francs 

■ Tons 

Value in francs 

1917 

1918 

1920 

1,528,865 

1,266,671 

3,704,390 

231,845,054 

254,590,396 

i 

1 

1,053,690 
, 857,937 

1 732,457 

1 1 

207,045,891 

199,573,806 

481,880,844 


CoiUmUIlications* — There were 330 miles of railway in 1920, and 565 
miles of telegraph line with 1,521 miles of wire, and 360 telegraph offices 
in 1920. There were also (1920) 53 telephone systems with 872 miles 
of line and 5,667 miles of wire. In 1920 there were 138 post-offices, through 
which there xmssed 13,270,000 letters and 5,229,000 post-cards, kc. 

Diplomatic Eepresentatives. 

1. Of LuxEMnuiiO in Oueat Biutaix. 

Chany cV Affaires, — Antoine Pescatore (May, 1920). 

‘ 2. Of Gke*at Britain in Luxemburg. 

FMVoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentia^i'y. — Sir C. M. Marling, 
K.O.M.G., C.B. (Resident at Tlic Hague, November 25, 1921.) 

Consul, — Norbert Le Gallais. 

Bqoks of Eeference. 

Annuaire offlciel. Published by the Coiamission permanente de statistique, Luxemburg 
1019. 

Belgium and Holland, including the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg. 16th ed, 

Leipzig, 1910. 

Bonnardof (F.), Les Archives de I'Etat dc Luxembourg. Vol. 41 of Publications of 
the History Section of the Luxemburg Institute. 1890. 

Calmer (A.), Das Geldsystem des Orossherzogturns Luxemburg. Munich, 1907.— Der 
Zollanschluss des Grossherzogtums Luxemburg an Deut‘«chland (1842-1918). 2 vols. 

Luxemburg, 1919. 

Eytehen, Luxemburg. In Band IV. of Marquardsen’s Handbuch des ofTentlichen Rechts, 
Eltz (J. V. d.), Au.s Luxemburgs Vergangenheit nnd Gegenwart. Trier, 1891. 

Passmore (T. 11.), In Further Ardenne. London, 1905. 

P«rfc(M. A.),Luxemburgiana. Bussura,1892. — Schetsen nit Luxembourg. Haarlem, 1894. 
PMps (H.). Das Inxemburger Land. Aachen, 1895. 

Putnam (Ruth), Jpuxemburg and her neighbours London, 1918. 

Renwick (G.), The Grand Duchy of Luxembourg and its People. London, 1913. 

Werveke (N. van)|^Kurze Geschichte des Luxemburger Laride.s. Luxemburg, 1909. 


MEXICO. 

(Republica Mexicana. ) 

Constitution and Government. 

Mexico was annexed to the Sx>anish Crown by conquest in 1521, and for 
three centuries continued to be governed by Spain. In all 64 Spanish 
Viceroys ruled the Courts, from Antonio de Mendoza (1535-1550) to Juan 
O’Donoju (1821-1822). In 1810 the rule of the Spanish Viceroys had become 
so tyrannical that it caused an outbreak headed by the patriot priest Hidalgo, 
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who on September 16, 1810, declared the Independence of Mexico. On 
May 18, 1822, General Augustin Iturbide declared himself Emperor of Mexico, 
but in 1824 he liad to 11 ee, and the Republic was established. Several 
Presidents (Felix Fernandez Victoria, 1824-28,* was the first) ruled the 
destinies of the country with more or less severity until 1864, when the 
throne of Mexico was offered to Archduke Ferdinand Maximilian of Austria. 
He was shot in 1867, and Benito Juarez, wlio had been President in the 
northern part of the country, took the reins of government. He was followed 
by Lerdo de Tejada, who in 1876 fled, and General Porlirio Diaz (died July 2, 
1915) made his entry into Mexico City. He ruled the conn tty with the 
exception of four years (1880-4, General Manuel Gonzalez) until May 25,1911, 
when he presentea his resignation to Congress. On November 6, 1911, Sehor 
Francisco I. Madero assumed office as President and ruled until February, 
1913, when a coup d'etat took place, resulting in the President’s murder 
(February 23, 1913) and his replacement by General Victoriano Huerta. 

Civil war broke out in April, 1913, and on July 15, 1914, Huerta 
resigned. The internal discord continued, until December, 1915, when 
most of the American and European States recognized General Carranza as 
head of the Government of Mexico. In May 1920, civil war broke out again 
and Carranza fled from the capital, and he was shortly afterwards killed. 
General Adolfo de la Huerta was elected Provisional President in May, 1920, 
and in September, 1920, the -presidential elections returned General Alvpro 
Obregon. 

President , — ^Alvero Ohregon, Assumed office, December 1, 1920. 

A new Constitution, amending the Constitution of 1857, was promuP 
gated on February 5, 1917. By its terms Afcxico is declared a federative 
republic, divided into States, each of which has a right to manage its 
own local affairs, while the whole are bound together in one body politic 
by fundamental and constitutional laws. The pow'ers of the supreme 
Government are divided into three branches, the legislative, executive, and 
judicial. The legislative power is vested in a Congress consisting of a House of 
Representatives and a Senate, and the executive in a President. Representa- 
tives are elected for two years by universal suffrage at the rate of one member 
for 60,000 inhabitants. The qualification is to be over twenty-five years of 
age on the day of election. The Senate consists of fifty-eight inembem, two 
for each State, of at least thirty years of age, who are returned in the same 
manner as the deputies. The members of both Houses receive salaries of 
about 7,000 dollars a year. The President is elected by direct popular vote 
in a general election, holds office for four years, and cc^not bo re-elected. 
Failing the President, Congress acts as an electoral college for the election 
of a successor. If the vacancy occurs during the first half of the President’s 
term of office. Congress chooses a provisional President and awanges for new 
elections ; if the vacancy occurs in the second term, Congress chooses the 
President for the remainder of the term. The Session of Congress is to be 
from September 1 to December 31# During the recess there is a Permanent 
Committee consisting of fourteen Senators and fifteen Representatives 
appointed by the respective Houses. 

According to the law of April 13, 1917, the administration is carried on, 
under the direction of the President and a Council, by seven Secretaiies of 
State (Foreign Affaii's, Interior, Finance and Public Credit, War and 
Marine, Communications and Public Works, Industry, Commerce, and 
Labour, and Agriculture), and three Departments of State (Judicial, Educa- 
tional, and Public Health). 
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Local Governmekt. 

Mexico is divided into twenty-eight States, one Federal District, and 
two Territories. Each s^wate State has its own internal constitution, 
government, and laws ; but inter-State customs duties are not permitted, 
though State taxes are levied. Each State has its governor, legislature, 
and judicial officers popularly elected under rules similar to those of the 
Federation. The Governors of tlie Federal District and the Territories are 
appointed by the President. All the States of the Mexican Union have 
their own special codes based, more or less, on those of the Federal 
District ; but at the same time they must publish and enforce laws issued 
by the Federal Government, 


Area and Population. 

The population of the census of 1910 and the estimated population in 
1912 are shown in the following table. The capitals of the States and 
districts are in brackets ; — 


States and Territories 


Ceii.sii8 

Estimated 

Population 

square miles 

Pojuilation, 

1910 

Population, 

1912 

per square 
, mile, 1910 

. * 

AguascaUentes (Aguascalientes). 

2,969 

120,511 

124,497 

40 -G 

Baja California (liE Paz) 

.'■>8,338 

52,272 

53,254 

0-8 

Campeche (Campeche). 

18, 089 

86,706 

86,685 

4-7 

Chiapas (Tuxtla Giiti(!!rrez) . 

27,527 

438,843 

456,871 

16-1 

Chihuahua (Chihuahua) 

90,036 

405,265 

428,387 

4 6 

Coahuila (Saltillo) .... 

6^786 

362,092 

376,747 

5-7 

Colima (Colima) 

2,272 

77,704 

80,500 

34-2 

Distrito Federal (Mexico) . • . 

578 

720,753 

703,170 

1556-8 

Durango (Durango) .... 

42,272 

436,147 

509,585 

12 8 

Guanajuato (Ouaiiijuato) 

10,960 

1,081,051 

1,085,681 

95 1 

Guerrero (Chilpancingo) 

25,279 

005,437 

020,410 

20-1 

Hidalgo (Pachuca) .... 

8,637 

646,5.'.! 

6.55,187 

74-7 

Jalisco (Guadalajara) .... 

33,492 

1,208,855 

1,220,160 

37*9 

Mexico (Toluca) 

9,230 

989,510 

1,000,903 

107 0 

Michoacaan (Morelia) .... 

22,621 

991,880 

1,003,491 

43-3 

Morelos (Guernavaca) . . j 

Nayarit (Teplc) 

1,895 

10.953 

179,594 

171,173 

18.3,705 

175,781 

60-4 

161 

Nuevo L66n (Monterrey) . 

25,032 

365,150 

373,207 

16-4 

Oaxaca (Oaxaca) 

35,689 

1,040,398 

1,069,789 

29-3 

Puebla (Puebla) 

12,992 

1,101,600 

1,118,439 

90-2 

Quer^taro (Quer6tai o) .... 

4,493 

244,663 

247,195 

C8-8 

Quintana Roo (Santa Cruz do Bravo). 

19,270 

9,109 

9,328 

0-4 

San Luis Potosi (Sauel^iuis Potosi) 

24,004 

627.800 

638,832 i 

24-7 

Sinaloa (Culiacan^ .... 

Sonora (Hennosillo) %. . . . 

27,557 

323,642 

329,317 ; 

9-6 

70,633 

265,383 

275,107 ’ 

3-4 

Tabasco (Villa Heniiosa) 

10,374 

187,574 

193,675 1 

18-6 

Tatnaulipas (Ciudad Victoria) 

30,8.31 

249,641 

256,278 1 

7-7 

TJaxcaia (Tiaxcal^) .... 

1,634 

184,171 

186,642 

115-4 

Veracruz(Cordoba) .... 

27,S80 

1,124,368 

1,165,934 

38-7 

Tucatin (Merida) 

15,939 

339,013 

347,781 

9-6 

Zacatecas (Zacatecas) .... 

24,471 

477,556 

480,690 

19*2 

Islands 

1,675 


- 

1 

1 

Grand Total 

767,198 

15,115,612 

15,501,684 

i 19-2 


In 1910 there were 7,604,471 males and 7,666,898 females. The foreign 
population in 1910 numbered 116,627 : — Spanish, 29,541; United States, 
28,639; Guatemalan, 21,334 ; French, 4,604; British, 5,264; Cuban, 
3,478 ; German, 3,827; Italian, 2,595; Chinese, 13,203; Japanese, 2,276, 
Arabs, 1,546 ; Turks, 2,907 ; all others, 6,433. 
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The chief cities, 1910, are : — Mexico (capital), 1,080,000 ; Puebla, 96,121 ; 
Guadalajara, 119,468; San Luis Potoei, 68,022; Leon, 67,722; Monterey, 
73,528 ; Pachuca, 39,009 ; Zacatecas, 26,900 ; Guanajuato, 36,682 ; Merida, 
62,447 ; Queretaro, 33,062 ; Morelia, 40,042 ; Oaxaca, 38,011 ; Orizaba, 
85,268; Agua^alientes, 45,198 ; Saltillo, 35,414; Durango, 82,263; 
Chihuahua, 39,706 ; Yera Cruz, 48,633 ; Toluca, 31,023 ; Celaya, 23,062. 

Keligion, Instruction, and Justice. 

The prevailing religion is the Roman Catholic, but according to .the new 
Constitution of 1917, the Church is separated from the State, and there is 
toleration of all other religions. No ecclesiastical body can acquire landed 
property. There are 7 archbishops and 23 suffragan bishops. In 1910, 
there were 15,033,176 Roman Catholics; 68,839 Protestants; 33,343 of other 
faith.s ; 25,011 of no professed faith. 

Education is free and compulsory, and, according to the Constitution 
of 1917, secular. In the Federal District and in the Territories education 
is controlled by the National Government ; elsewhere the State authorities 
regulate education. The Federal capital is the seat of the National Uni- 
versity of Mexico, organised in 1910. In 1912 the system of primary 
education was extended so as to reach the native population, for whom 
209 schools have been established with 13,616 pupils. 

Jn 1918, 439 newspapers and periodicals w^re published in Mexico. • 

The judicial power, which is entirely distinct from and independent of the 
executive, consists of the Supreme Court, with 15 judges chosen for a period 
of six years, three Circuit Courts, with 3 judges, and District Courts, with 
32 judges. After 1923 judges are to be appointed for life. 

The Ordinary, Civil, Criminal, and Correctional Courts are controlled by 
the Department of Justice and Public Instruction. 

Federal Finance. 


The ordinary receipts and expenditure for six years : — 



Revenue 

Expenditure 

- 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1913-14 1 ! 
1014-15 i 2 
1018 1 1 

£ 

1 13,230.715 

[ 14,597,000 

14,914,137 

£ 

13,210,873 

15,220,489 

18.713,687 

1019 1 

1 1910 1 

19211 

> £ 

14,938,400 

17,739,019 

27,696,693 

- t 

£ 

20,349,161 

17,805,932 

27,118,566 


1 Estimates. ^ Owing to civil disturbances, no figures were puAlished between 1915 
and 1918. ^ 


On December 31, 1921, the outstanding external debt, together with 
arrears of interest, amounted to 74,839,055L The internal debt amounted 
to 136,347,300 pesos. 


Defence. 

Before the Revolution every Mexican capable of bearing arras was obliged 
to serve in the Active Army or in the National Guard. The army then con- 
sisted of the Active Army, the Reserve, and auxiliary troops, and was 
organised on a peace footing as follows : infantry, 84 battalions, 20 
auxiliary battalions, and 49 irregular corps ; cavalry, 18 regular regiments, 21 
auxiliary regiments and 2 squadrons of army gendarmes, 62 irregular corps, 
and 26 scout corps ; artillery, 5 regiments. In addition there were 1 sapper 
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battalion, 1 engineer park, 1 telegraph section, 2 war schools, 1 naval school, 
1 school of musketry, 1 school for fencing, 1 medical school, and 57 schools 
for soldiers. Since 1914 t|ie Army has been continuously on a war footing 
and the Reserve has disappeared. The nominal strength of the Army in 
1920 was 119,000, but it is probable that not more than half this number of 
effectives would be counted on by the Government. 

The infantry is armed with 7 mm. Mauser rifle, the cavalry with a carbine 
of the same type, artillery with Q.F. guns (Saint Chaumond Mondragon 
and Schneider-Canet). 

Attclition has been paid to aviation ; the machines employed are of 
Mexican design and construction. There are 2 engineering parks, 2 tele- 
graph stations. ^ Military education is compulsory in all schools throughout 
the country. 

The Navy, which is little more than a police force, consists of the gun- 
boats Bravo^ Morcro^ Vera Gruz^ Tampico, Dcmocrata, General Gii^errero, 
and Zaragoza. There are a few old torpedo-boats, a couple of armed transports, 
and some smaller vessels. 

Production and Industry. 

Mexico is well suited for agriculture. Within a radius of 300 miles may 
be. produced the crops of the i^'ropical. Semi-tropical, and Temperate Zones, 
owing to the varying altitude, the laud rising rapidly from the coast to the 
centre of the country. The soil is rich in all sections. In the tropical 
regions, in the mountain valleys, and on the great central ])lateau are millions 
of acres of virgin soil and millions more which have been barely vskimmed by 
the antiquated methods of agriculture in vogue. 

Cultivated lands, 30,027,600 acres; pastoral lands, 120,444,200 acres; 
forest lands, 43,933,200 acres. Principal products arc maize (1,930,121 
tons in 1018), cotton (79,653 tons in 1918), heneqnen (158,066 tons in 1918), 
wheat (387,522 tons iu 1919), coffee, beans. There is a large output of 
sugar (140,000 tons in 1919) and molasses, valued at about 2,600,000Z. 
annually, and tlie production of spirits is on the increase. There are 1,226 
tobacco Avetories in the Kcjuiblic. 

Timber lands are estimated to extend over 25,000,000 acres and to contain 
l)ine, spruce, cedar, mahogany, logwood, and rosewood. 

Live-stock in 1920 : Cattle, 2,162,984 ; horses, 929,385 ; mules, 854,351 ; 
asses, 287,989 ; sheep, 1,089,976 ; goats, 1,987,869 ; and pigs, 1,654,089. 

The chief Mexican oil-fields may be grouped in five districts: — (1) The 
Ebario district, about 40 miles west of Tampico (largely the property of the 
Mexican Petrolci^i Company) ; (2) The Panuco district, including the 
Topila region ; (3) Thelluastica district, south of Tampico, in which the famous 
‘ Casiano,’ ‘ Cerro Azul,' and ‘ Potrero del Idano ’ wells occur ; (4) The Tux- 
pam district, iaicludiug the Furbero region, south-west of Tuxpaiu ; and (5) 
The Tehnantepec-Tabasco district, in tne neighbourhood of Minititlan. The 
total number of productive wells in the Republic is (1921) 334. The potential 
production of all the wells of the Republic is 1,337,012 barrels daily. On 
December 31, 1919, there were in existence the following constructions for 
storing petroleum: — 882 steel tanks, with a capacity of 4,125,821 cubic 
meters ; 4 concrete tanks with a capacity of 43,718 cubic meters ; 16 earthern 
reservoirs with a capacity of 3,506,653 cubic meters ; and one cement 
reservoir, with a ca}»acity of 136,740 cubic meters. On the same date there 
were existing 113 pipe lines with a total length of 1,420,970 meters and a 
conducting capacity of 467,216 cubic meters. 

Petroleum was produced as follows : — In 1912, 16,668,215 barrels ; 
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in 1915, 33,910,608 barrels ; in 1916, 40,645,712 barrels ; in 1917, 
55,292,770 barrels ; in 1918, 63,828,326 barrels ; in 1919, 87,072,954 
barrels ; and in 1920, 163,540,000 barrels. ^ 

Mining is the principal industry in Mexico. It is carried on in 24 of the 
31 States and Territories, nearly all the mines yielding silver either alone or 
in combination with other ores. The following table shows the quantities 
of mineral products for 1918, 1919, and 1920 : — 


Metals 

1918 

1910 

1920 


Kilos 

Kilos 

Kilos 

Gpld 

26,313 

23,660 

23,370 

Silver ... ... 

1,944,542 

2,049,898 

1,979,972 

Copper 

70,223,454 

50,172,235 

46,056,900 

Lead 

98,837,164 

71,375,968 

121,434,066 

Zinc 

20,698,995 

11,559,686 

14,363,057 

Antimony 

3,278,640 

470,738 

1,672,376 

Tin . . . . 

13,537 

1,588 ! 


Tungsten 

149,46(5 

21,970 

34,917 

Molybdenum 

27,371 

^ 1,707 

648 

Manganese 

2,878,383 

2,294,227 

838,624 

Mercury 

163,598 

118,910 

77,229 

Arsenic 

1,881,011 

2,240,378 , 

1,198,806 

Amorphous grai>hite .... 

0,190,849 i 

4,023,015 i 

2,991,629 


Goal is produced only in the State of Coahuila. The output is estimated 
at 900,000 tons annually. Opals are mined in Quer4taro. 


Commerce. • 

The trade of Mexico for 4 years is shown as follows : — 


Year 

Imports 

! Exports 

1 

Year 

Imports 

Exports 


£ 

[■' ' ' " £ ~ 


^ 1 

1 £ 

1913 

19,577,233 

i 30.040,601 

1919 

26,517,870 

42,446,247 

1918 

10,461,090 

1 36,730,545 

i 1920 

1 1 

16,830,830 1 : 

1 

28,230,917 2 


1 First six montlis. - First eight months. 


The principal articles of commerce between the United Kingdom and 
Mexico for 1920 (according to Board of Trade Returns) wSt'e as follows: — 
Imports: petroleum spirit, 2,820,142/.; fuel oil, 7,054,671/.; lamp oil, 
914,273/.; lubricating oil, 280,278/. Exports: cotton piece goo4s, 995,538/. ; 
other cotton goods, 973,516/. ; sodium, 810,185/. ; machinery, 333,832/. 

Total trade between Mexico and the United Kingdom for 5 years 
(according to Board of Trade returns) : — 


- 

1917 1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Imports from Mexico to U. Kingdom 
Exports to Mexico from U. Kingdomj 

jg j £ 

2,316,817 5,125,844 
917,051 1 1,093,981 

£ 

7,178,840 

1,312,770 

£ ' 

13,444,493 

4,344,402 

£ 

9,859,094 

4,595,560 
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Shipping and Communications. 

The most important ports are Vera Cruz and Tampico, both on the Gulf 
of Mexico. " 

In 1909 the main railway lines of Mexico were united in one corporation 
— The National Railways of Mexico. Since 1914 this system and practically 
all the private lines have been taken over and w'orked by the covernment 
under the name of the Constitutionalist Railways of Mexico. The National 
Railways of Mexico own 6,818 miles of track and control an additional 
1,220 miles. The Mexican Railway has 520 miles of track. The Tehuan- 
tepec Railway owns the line (184 miles of track) between Puerto Mexico on 
the Atlantic to Salina Cruz on the Pacific. The Mexico North-Western 
Railway owns 512 miles of track. The Southern Pacific Railway of Mexico 
has about 1,000 miles of track. The United Railways of Yucatan have a 
length of 600 miles, A railway between Tuluca and Zitacuaro (81 miles) 
has been commenced. 

On December 31, 1918, the Federal telegraph and telephone lines were 
110,530 miles. There were other lines belonging to individual States and 
private persons totalling 5,199 miles in length. There were on December 31, 
1918, 628 telegraph offices, 12 telephone offices and 21 wireless stations. 
Number of telegraph messages in 1921, 5,735,670. 

In 1921 there were 2,128 post-offices. The post handled, in 1921, 
101,711,571 pieces of mail m^ler. 

A new wdreless station has been established on the Island ot Lobos, off the 
coast of Tampico, largely for the purpose of affording the various petroleum 
companies facilities for communicating with vessels while at sea. It is 
provided with powerful apparatus and is able to communicate with the 
wireless stations at Mexico (Jty, Tuxpam, Tampico, Vera Cruz, Progreso, 
Frontera, Mazatlan, Santa Rosalia, La Paz, Qiierctaro, Monterrey, Saltillo, 
Torreon, and by way of Habana with various stations in the United States. 

Banking and Credit. 

An executive decree of January 31, 1921, provided for the return to their 
owners of the banks declared in Ihpiidation by the decree of December 14, 
1916. 

On December 31, 1919, the liabilities of all the banks in the Republic 
amounted to 410,763,459 i)e8os, including notes in circulation of 129,984,148 
pesos. 

ItLs proposed to set up a Central Bank of issue with a capital of 200 million 
pesos and the right to issue paper currency to the amount of 30 million pesos, 
c 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

By an ex«;putivc decree of November 13, 1918, the monetary unit is 
the gold peso or dollar, the legal value of which has been fix^ at *75 
gramme of pure gold. There are 20-peso (called 10-peso, and 

5*peso gold coins, '900 fine and *100 copper, weighing respectively Ifig, 
8*333^ and 4'166| grammes. In 1919 American gold coin was decreed to 
be legal tender at the fixed rate of 1 dollar for 2 Mexican gold pesos. An 
executive decree of October 27, 1919, provides for the issue of new silver 
and copper coins. The silver coins are in denominations of 1-peso, 50 and 
20 centavos, with a fineness of 720 milligrams of silver and 280 of copper. 
The copper coins are to be in denomixiations of 10 centavos, weigh 12 grams, 
and have a com^sition of 95 per cent, copper, 2 '5 per cent, tin, and 2'5 
per cent, zinc. These coins are restricted legal tender up to 20 pesos for the 
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silver coins and 2 pesos for the copper coins. Bronze coins are 2- and 1 -cen- 
tavo pieces, 95 parts copper, 4 tin, and 1 zinc. There are ^-centavo nickel 
coins. In July, 1920, the coinage of Mexican n.'i)ney in the Republic con- 
sisted of 1,800,000 gold pesos, 3,730,000 silver pesos, and 60,000 pesos in 
copper coins, or a total of 5,580,000 pesos. The value of the gold peso or 
dollar in peace time was 24*58 pence. 

An enormous quantity of paper money was in circulation, but it has been 
gradually withdrawn, and on October 1, 1920, 106,787,862 pesos remained 
in circulation. 

The weights and measures of the metric system were introduced in 
1884 and their use is enforced by law of June 19, 1895, though the old Spanish 
measures are still in use. The old weights and measures were ; — 

Weight, 1 libra = 0*46 kilogramme = 1*014 lb. avoirdupois. 

1 arroba = 25 libras = 25*357 lb. avoirdupois. 

For gold and silver. 1 marco = i libra == 4,608 granos. 

1 ochava = 6 tomines. 

1 tomiii = 12 granos. 

20 granos = 1 French gramme. 

Length, 1 vara = 0*837 m^tre = 2 ft. 8^^^ English in. 

1 Icgua comun = 6,666| varas. 

Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of Muxico in Gkeat Britain. 

First Hccrctanj {in charge of Mexican Legation), — Juan F. Urquidi. 

There arc Consular representatives at Barrow-in-Furness, Birmingham, 
Belfast, Bristol, CardilF, Dover, Dublin, Falmoiy^h, Glasgow, Great Grimsby, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Mary port, Newcastle, Southampton. 

2. Of Great Britain in Mexico. 

Chargd dos' Archives, —K. Cummins, O.B.E. 

Consul- General. — N. King. 

There are Consular representatives at Colima, Progreso, Saliiia Cruz, Vera 
Cruz, and other towns. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Mexico 

1. OrriCIAL rOBLIOAXlONS. 

The publications issued by the various departments of government. 

Les Etats Unis Mexicaius: Lcurs Reasources, Ac. Par R. de Zayas £)#i<iuez. Mexico, 1899* 
Memoria del Hecretario del de8i»acho de Fomento, Ac. Annual. Mexico. 

Mexico : Its Social Evolution. By various writers. 3 vols. Mexico, 190(^4. 

Mexico: A CicoKraphical Sketch. Bureau of American Republics. Washinjfton, 1904. 
Foreign Office Reports, Annual Series and Miscellaneous Series. London. 

Division Territorial U# los Estados Unidos Mexieanos (deals with each State). Mexico, 

. A 

Constitucion polltica de los Estados Unidos Mexicanos y reglamento de sa congreso 
general. Mexico, 1918. . . t 

A Handbook of Mexico (compiled by the Geographical Section of the Naval Intelli- 
gence Division). London, 1920. 

. 2. Non-Official Publications. 

The Mexican Year-Book. Loudon, annual. 

Mexico. (A volume issued by the Fan American Union.) Washington, 1911. 

Uevista Mexicana. Mexico City. Monthly (in English and Spanish). 

El ocouomista Mexicano, weekly. Mexico. , « . 

Boletln de la sodedad do geografla y estadistlca de la Ropiiblica Mexicana. Mexico. 

4 B 
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Anales de Bcon6mica, Finanzas, Industria y Comercio, Publicados por la Camara * 
Nacional de Coineraio de la Ciudad de Mexico. Mexico, 1920. 

Monograflas Mexlcanas de Arte. 2 vols. Mexico, 1919. 

Baedeker'i United States with an Excursion into Mexico. 4th ed. Leipzig, 1909. 
JiaerZein (Henry). Mexico, the Land of Unrest. London, 1913. 

Bancroft (U. II.), A History of Mexico. New York, 1015. 

Barron (C. N.), The Mexican Problem Boston, 1918. 

Bigot (R.), Le Mexique Moderne. Paris, 1909. 

lilakeslee (G. H.), Mexico and the Caribbean. New York, 1021. 

Btichfeldt(E. 11.), A Mexican Journey. New York, 1910. 

Bordeaux (A.), Le Mexique ct ses mines d’ argent. Paris, 1010. 

Bustamento (M.), Petroleo en la Ucpublica Mexicana. Mexico City, 1017. 

Carson (W. E.), Mexico ; The Wonderland of the South. (Revised edition.) London, 19U. 
Coireno (A. M ), Compendio do la Historia de la Real Hacienda de Nueva Espafta, 
escritoen el aho de 1794, por D. Joaquini Maniau. (Sociedad Mexicana do Geografla y 
Estadistica.) Mexico, 1914. 

Dillon (E. J.), Mexico on the Verge. London, 1921. 

Knock (C. II.), Mexico. London, 1909. 

Enriquez (R. de Zayas), Los Estados Unido.s Mexieanos, 1877—97. New York, 1809. 
Fandrau (C.M.), Viva Mexico. London and New York, 1914. 

Fornaro (0. de), Mexico tal ciial es. New York, 3909. 

Franck (H. A ), Tramping through Mexico. London, lOlO. 

Fritsche{\A F,),I)iroctono de los Estados. (Mexico State Directory, 1920.) Mexico, 1920. 
Fyfe (Hamilton). The Real Mexico. London, 1914. 

Gillpatrick (W.), Wanderings in Mexico. London, 1912. 

Hashrouck (Louise S.), Mexico from Cortes to Carranza. New York, 1918. 

Berndndez {J . E.), Coleccion de Documento.s para la Ili.storia de la Guerra delndo- 
pqjidencia (Ic Mexico de 1808 a 1821. 6 vols. Mexico, 1877-1 SS2. 

.Jonee{C. K.), Bibliography of the Mexican Revolution. Washington, 1920. 

Lloyd- Jones (Chester), Mexico and its Recon.struction. London, 1922. 

Lovet (Ernest), L’Exp6dition du Mexique (1801-67). 2 vols. Pari.s, 1906. 

LumhnltziO,), Unknown Mexico. London, 1903.— New Trails in Mexico. London, 1912. 
McHugh (H. J.). Modern Mexico. London, 1914. 

Mancro (Antonio), Mexico y la Solidaribad America. La Doctrina Carranza. Madrid. 
1918. ’ 


Martin (P. P.), Mexico of the«Twentieth Century. 2 voLs. London, 1907.— Mexico’s 
Treasure House. London, 1906.— Maximilian in Mexico [1861-1867] . London, 1014. 
McCaleb (W. F.), Present and Past Banking in Mexico. New York, 1920. 

McLeish (J. L.), High Lights of the Mexican Revolution. Aurora, 1920. 

Middleton {}J.U..), Industrial Mexico, 1919 : Facts and Figures. New York, 1919. 

Moses (B.), Con.stitution of the United States of Mexico. Philadelphia, 1899, 
O'Shaughnessy (E.), Intimate Pages of Mexican History. New York, 1921. 

Pant (Alberto J.), Hygiene in Mexico. London, 1917. 

Perigny (Cte. M. de), Les Btats-imis du Mexique. Paris, 1912. 

Pimentel (F.), Obras Completas [on Peoples, Languages, Literature, Ac. of Mexico 1 
5 vols. Mexico, 1903-04. *■' 


Prescott (W, H.), History of the Conquest of Mexico, juouuon. (Many editions. ) 

Itives (G. L.). The United States and Mexico. New York, 1914. 

Sierra (.1.), Mexico ; Its Social Evolution. 3 vols. [Eng. Trans.]. Mexico, 1905. 

Smith (J. H.), The War with Mexico. 2 vols. London, 1920. 

Smith (l\. W. S Benighted Mexico. London, 1917. 

T, (J- The Mines of Mexico. 9 vols. Mexice, 1905.— El Territorio de 

Baja California. [laSpauish and English.] San Francisco, 1899. 

Spence (Lewis), Mexico of the Mexicans. London, 1917. 

Stephens (Kate), The Mastering of Mexico. London, 1916. 

Terry (P.), Mexico. London, 1911. 

Thompson (Wallace), Tlie People of Mexico. New York, 1922. 

Torrente (M.), Historia de la Independencia de Mexico. Madrid, 1919 

Trowbridge (E. D.), Mexico to-day and to-morrow. New York, 1919 

TweedU (Ura. A.), Mexico as I saw it. London, 1901.— Porflrio Diaz. London 1906 


(Many editions.) 
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MONACO. 

Prince Albert, born November 13, 1848 ; auSceeded liis father, Prince 
Charles III., September 10,1889 ; married (1) to Lady Mary Douglas 
Hamilton, September 21, 1869 (2) to Alice Duchess-Dowager de Richelieu, 

Oct. 31, 1889. Son by first wife, Prince Louis, born July 12, 1870. 

Monaco is a small Principality on the Mediterranean, surrounded since 
1860 by the French Department of Alpes Maritimes except on the side 
towards the sea. From 968 it belonged to the house of Grimaldi. In 1716 
it passed into the female line, Louise Hippolyte, daughter of Antony I., 
heiress of ^fonaco, marrying Jacques de Goyon Matignon, Count of Thorigny, 
who took the name and arms of Grimaldi. Antony I died in 1731, Louise 
Hippolyte reigning only ten months and dying in 1732. She was succeeded 
by her husband under the name of Jacques I., who also succeeded Antony I. 
as Due de Yalentinois, and was in his turn succeeded by his son Ilonorius III. 
This Prince was dispossessed by the French Revolution in 1792, and died in 
1795. In 1814 the Principality was re-established, but placed under the 
protection of the Kingdom of Sardinia by the Treaty of Vicuna (1815). 

In 1848 Mentone and Roccabruna revolted, and declared themselves free 
towns; in 1861 diaries III. ceded his rights over them to Franco, and the 
Principality thus became geographically an <^idave of France, when 
Sardinian garrison was withdrawn and the Protectorate came to an end. 

The Prince was an absolute ruler, there having been no elective representa- 
tion within the Principality. But on January 7, 1911, a Constitution was pro- 
mulgated, which provides for a National Council elected by universal suffrage 
and scrutin de listc. The Government is carried out under the authority of 
the Prince by a Ministry assisted by a Counoil of State. The legislative 
]>owcr is exercised by the Prince and the National Council, which consists of 
21 members elected for four years. The territory of the Principality is 
divided into three communes, administered by municipal bodies, in the 
election of which women are entitled to take part. 

In 1819 the Government adopted a code founded upon the French codes 
and a Court of First Instance, as well as a Juge de Paix's Court. The 
Principality has its own coinage (it issues only 100-franc pieces) which is 
current since 1876 in all the States of the Latin Union ; it also issues its 
own separate postage-stamps, and has its own flag. 

The small harbour, absolutely sheltered, has an area of 42 acres, depth 
at entrance 90 feet, and alongside the quay 24 feet at least. The Customs 
duties are the same as in France. • 

The area is eight square miles. Population (census ^uuary 9, 1913), 
22,956. Towns: Monaco, 2,247; La Condarnine, 11,082; Monte Carlo, 
9,627. 

There has been since 1887 a Roman Catholic bishop. A •semi-military 
police force has taken the place of the * guard of honour ’ and troops formerly 
maintained. The value of the commerce of the Principality is not stated. Im- 
ports are coal and wine ; olive oil, oranges, citrons, and perfumes are expoided. 
The industries and trade are unimportant, and the revenue is mainly derived 
from tlie gaming tables. The annual grant for the concession was 80,000/. in 
1917 ; in 1927 it will be 90,000/., and in 1937 100,000/. 

Consul-General for Monaco in London. — Th. Lumley. 

British Consul. — J. AY. Keogh (residing at Nice). 

Acting British Vice-Consul. — W. Henley (residing at Monaco). 

1 The religious marriage was annulled by the Apostolic See on January 8, 1880, and tlie 
dvil marriage declared dissolved by decree of the reigning Prince on July 28, 1880. 

4 B 2 
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Books of Rbferencf.. 

fiaedeker'a 8ouMiern Fran(-e. 6ih cd. Leipzig, 1914. 

Hoyer de Ste. Suzanne (H. de*, La Principaute do Monaco. Paris, 18S4. 

France (If.), Au Pays dc Oocagiie : La Prinoipaute de Monaco. Paris, 1901. 

Harris (J. (\), Monaco : Pieces Historiqiies et TraiWs, Nice, 1882. 

Saige (G.), Monaco, ses Origines et .son Histoire. Paris, 1898. 

Schafffer (P.), Lcs ln.stitutions et les Loia de la PrincipauU de Monaco. Monaco, 1876. 
Smith (A.), Monaco and Monte Carlo. London, 1912. 

Taxil (L.), Mon.aco. Paris, 1905. 


MOROCCO. 

(Maghreb-eL'Aksa. — El Gharb.) 

The Sliereefiiin ICmpire was founded at the close of tlie seveiitli century by 
Arab invaders, who named it Moghreb-eb Aksa, i. e. ‘The Farthest West.’ 
141.1912 the country became French Protectorate, willi tlie exception of 
Tangier, which is internationalised, and the Spanish zone. 


Reigning Snltan. 

Mulai Yusef, G.C.M.G., son of Mulai-Hassan, was proclaimed Sultan on 
August 18, 1912, on the abdioi-tion of his brother, Sultan Mulai- Abd-el-Hafid, 
who received a lump sum of 400,000 francs and an annual pension of 
350,000 francs. 

The present Sultan of Morocco is the seventeenth of the dynasty of the 
Alides, founded by Mulai- Ahmed, and the thirty-sixth lineal descendant of 
Ali, cousin and son-in-law of the Prophet. His five predecessors were ; — 


Sultan 

Mulai-Abderrahman 

Sidi-Mohamed 

Mulai-Hassan 


Reign i Sultan 

1822-1850 i Mulai-Abd-el-Aziz 
1859-1873 ! Mulai-Abd-el-Hafid 
1873-1894 I 


Reign 

1894-1903 

1908-1912 


The Shereefiaii umbrella is hereditary in the family of the Filali Sharifs 
of Tafilelt. Each^Sultan was supposed, prior to death, to indicate the member 
of the Shereefiaii %mily who, according to his conscientious belief, would best 
replace him. This succcs.sion was, however, elective, and all members of the 
Shereefian family were eligible. This was the case in the past, but now that 
the protectorate is firmly established, the French Authorities will doubtless 
see that a suitable Sultan succeeds. They are preparing Mulai-Yusefs eldest 
son for the throne on his father’s death. 


Government. 

In April, 1912, a treaty was signed at Fez by which the Sultan formally 
accepted the French Protectorate. 

The formofgovernmentof the Sultanate, or Empire of Morocco, is in reality 
an absolute. despotism, unrestricted by any laws, civil or religious. The Sultan 
—who is known to his subjects under the title of ‘ Amir-ol-Mumonin,' or 
Prince of True Believers — is chief of the State, as well as head of the religion. 
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As spiritual ruler, the Sultan stands quite alone, his authority not being 
limited, as in Turkey and other countries following the religion of Mahomet, 
by the expounders of the Koran, the class of ‘ Ulqpia,' under the ‘Sheik-ul- 
Islam/ Since the establishment of the French Protectorate, however, the 
Sultan has to follow the advice of the French Resident-General (an office 
created April 28, 1912) in all matters. The Government of the French 
Protectorate is in the hands of a French and a Shereefian (native) administra- 
tion. The Resident-General holds the appointment also of Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. The Officer Commanding the French troops is Minister 
of War. The Shereehan administration consists of six Viziers, viz. (1) the 
Grand Vizier, (2) Vizier of Justice, (3) Vizier of Crown Lands, (4) Vizier of 
‘ llabous ’ or Pious Foundations, (5) Delegate Vizier for Instruction, and 
(6) President of Shereefian High Court. 

The capitals of Morocco are Fez, Tafilclt, Marakesh, and Rabat, 
in each of which towns the Sultan has palaces. The seat of Government 
is Rabat, where the Resident- General has his residence. The Sultan, how- 
ever, at times makes lengthy visits to the other capitals. 

The negotiations between France and Spain as to their respective rights 
in Morocco came to an end in the Franco- Spanish Treaty of Madrid, signed 
on November 27, 1912. In this France acknowledged the right of Spain to 
exorcise its influence in the Spanish zone, the extent of which was clearly 
defined. . map Statesman’s Year-B^ok; for 1913.) The noxth 

Spanish zone lies along the Mediterranean for some 200 miles in length, with 
an average breadth of 60 miles but varying in depth. It extends from the 
Algerian Dorder to tlie sea, and w^estward to the town of El Kasar el Kebir, 
and theji by a straight line lo the Atlantic. The zone is admin- 
istered, under the control of a Spanish High Commissioner, by a 
Calipha (whose headquarters are at Tetuan)# chosen by the Sultan from 
a list of two candidates presented by the Spanish Government. It was 
further agreed that Tangier and its district should be excluded 'from the 
Spanish zone, and become a special zone, some 140 square miles in extent. 

Tim Spaniards had, in 1921, been extending their zone of ocenjiation, and 
intended to occupy all the territory between Melilla and the old Spanish 
possession, the island of Alhucomas. In July, however, they mot with n 
serious disaster ; their advance posts being captured by the Rifians. The 
Spanish Government hurried large numbers of troops into their zone, and 
eventually succeeded in retaking Nadur and Zilnan, and are now gradually 
pusliing on with the intention, it is said, of reoccupying all the lost ground. 

French Resident- General, — Marshall Lyautey (held office from April 28, 
1912, to December 13, 1916. lie-appointed April 7, 1917). 

Spanish High Cornynissioner, — General Damaso BetSoguer, appointed 
January 25, 1919. 

Calipha of the Spanish Zone , — Mulai El-Mehdi, appointed April 10, 1913. 

Area and Population. 

According to the most recent investigation, the area is about 231,500 
English square miles. Of this Spain claims 10,000 square miles for 
the north zone and 960 for Ifni on the west coast (see under Spain), 
The population consists of Berbers, Tuaregs, Shellahs, and Arabs, and a con- 
siderable number of Jews and Negroes. The French Service des Renseigna- 
ments estimated the native popiflatlon of the French zone at 5,400,000, tho 
urban population being put at 484,772, of whom 857,"314 are Mussulmans, 
76,605 Jewish natives and 50,953 Europeans, of whom 1,888 are British, 
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80,981 French, 11,859 Spanish and 4,418 Italian. By adding to the 6,400,000 
of the Frencli zone, 600,000 for the Spanish zones and Tangier (which can 
only be taken as a rough e;stimate), we got 6,000,000 as the total population 
of Morocco. 

The following table shows 1920 Census returns for the principal towns in 
the French zone, and estimates for the principal towns in the Spanish 
zone 




French Zone. 



Spani.sh Zonc.i 


Total 

Euro- 


Total 

Euro- 


Total 

Euro- 



pean 



pcaii 


i 

pean 

Rabat ... 

29,550 

7,835 

Meknes ... 

30, .592 

2,022 

Tetuan ... 

30,000 

1,000 

8al6 

24,202 

1,048 

Fez 

62,093 

2,218 

Ar/.ila ... 

5,000 

— 

Kenitra ... 

P,4.88 

3,004 

Marakesh 

102,107 

2,107 

Laraiclie 

10,000 

— 

Casablanca 

101,000 

39,283 

Azeiiiinour 

14,037 

130 

Alcazar 

8,000 

— 

Mazagari ... 

21,405 

1,444 

Settat ... 

5,599 

871 




Sail 

26,306 

1,140 

SefroLi ... 

6,110 

61 

1 



Mogador ... 

20,309 

742 

Taza 

5.401 

' 

785 

j Tangier ... 

50,000 

12,000 


1 Mellila, Ceuta and other Spanish possessions are not included. Melilla, created a 
tfivnicipality by decree of December' 14, 1918, has a total population of 42,590. 


An agreement (July 20, 1901) makes the valley of the Wad Gir the 
boundary between Moroco and Algeria, and to the east of this only those 
who acknowledge Frencli authority will be permitted to dwell. A French 
and Moroccan Commission is entrusted with the formation of police arrange- 
ments in the region. The ,^number of Christians is estimated at about 
87,S00, of whom about 11,000 are at Tangier and 39,283 at Casablanca. The 
total number of Europeans in Morocco, exclusive of French and Spanish 
troops, is probably about 87,800. The Sultan and his subjects are of the 
Malekite sect of Sunnite Mohammedans, 

The most important languages are French, Spanish, Arabic and the 
Berber languages, of whicli there are dilfercnt dialects spoken in the Soos, the 
Riff ^nd other Berber tribes. 


Instruction. 

The number of schools in the French zone has increased from 37 in 1912 
to 201 in 1920 (89 French, 72 French Arabic, 40 French Jewish). In 1920, 
there were in the high schools, 21 teachers, 345 pupils ; in secondary schools, 
121 teachers, 2,li)5 pupils; primary schools, 689 teachers, 18,317 pupils; 
professional schools, 62 teachers, 695 pupils; evening schools, 2,297 pupils. 
Total, 793 teachers, 24,059 pnjuls. For the education of the natives there 
are two Moslem colleges at Rabat and Fez respectively with 272 pupils ; 
three schools for the daughters of notables, with 150 pupils. In Rabat there 
is a College (or Research Institute) for Arabic and the Berber languages 
(established in 1920). The Spanish Administration has also opened numer- 
ous schools. 


Justice. 

In November, 1918, French Law Courts (Court of Appeal, Courts of 
Assize, and Petty Oourts, civil and criminal) with a special code of laws 
were established for the needs of Europeans. Courts of Appeal, both civil 
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and criminal, have been established for natives, and the administration of 
justice by the Governors and codes is controlled. Native judges are the 
cadis, religious magistrates who administer justice according to the Koran. 


Finance. 


Revenue and expenditure of the French zone for five years : — 



1917 

(May to 1 
December) ! 

1918 1 

1 

1919 1 j 

1920 1 

i 

19211 

Revenue . 
Expenditure . 

£ 

2,235,183 1 
1,562,473 1 

£ 

4,360,140 

3,042,809 

£ 

4,097,988 

3,152,640 

£ 

7,256,500 

5,379,960 

£ 

10,760,170 

10,759,962 


1 Estimates. 


The estimated revenue of the Spanish zone for the year 1920-21 was 
666,640Z., and the expenditure was 566,640/. Cost to Spain of the Spanish 
zone (1920-21) Foreign Office, 9,836,900 pesetas ; Ministry of War, 
147,893,469 pesetas ; Ministry of Marine, 6,392,460 pesetas ; Ministry of the 
Interior, 2,148,467 pesetas; and Ministry of Public Works, 8,692,000 
pesetas ; making a total cost to Spain of 168,963,296 pesetas. The same 
figures were maintained for the budget 1921-52. * 

The Moroccan debt consists of French loans (1904, 1910, 1914) amounting 
to 16,224,960/. ; and French and Spanish war indemnities, 5,300,000/. The 
French Government, however, decided not to recjuire the Moorish Govern- 
ment to pay the annuities on their war indemnity (2,800,000/.) until its 
financial position enables it to support the chyge. The 1904 loan amounted 
to 2,600,000/. and boars interest at 5 per cent. The 1910 loan was for 
4,044,960/. and also bore interest at 5 per cent. The 1914 loan, guaranteed 
by the French Government,, was for 6,810,000/., and was issued at a rate 
of interest not exceeding 4 6 per cent. By a law dated March 25, 1916, th 
1914 loan was increased to 9,680,000/., thus bringing the total Moroccan 
debt to 16,224,960/. for loans. 


Defence. 

The Shereefian army is under the supreme command of the Resident- 
General, The military forces in Morocco are divided into six areas ; Rabat, 
Casablanca, Mekues, Fez, Marrakesh, the region of Oujcfa and Taza. Each 
area is commanded by a General Officer, who, except «,t Rabat and Casa- 
blanca, is in charge of the troops, the civil service and the municipality. 
The French garrison of Morocco was in December 1921 made up as follows : — 
2 regiments of zouaves, 10 regiments of tirailleurs, 3 regiments of the foreign 
legion, 1 regiment of colonial infantry, and 6 regiments of mixed colonial 
infantry (partly French, partly Moroccan). Each of the above regiments is 
composed of 3 battalions. The cavalry consists of 2 regiments of Chasseurs 
d’Afrique, and 4 regiments of Spahes; the artillery of 4 groups of African 
artillery each of 3 battalions ; the engineers of two battalions. The tdtal 
jpersonnel was 21,000 French and 44,000 Moroccan auxiliary troops, consisting 
of : — the Shereefian guard, 6 regiments of infantry -f 1 company, 2 regiments 
of cavalry + 3 squadrons, 2 mountain batteries of artillery, 3 companies of 
engineers, 1 signal company ; the strength being approjtimately 16,000. 
Military expenditure for 1922, 438,083,186 francs. 
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The Spanish zone is nomally divided for military purposes into two zones, 
under the command of a general stationed at Tetuan, but in consequence of the 
war in Spanish Morocco this organisation was suspended at the end of 1921. 


Production and Industry. 

The interior of Morocco, although generally open to travellers, is not 
permanently occupiable as yet on account of lack of security to both life and 
property. Immigration is confined principally to the towns and especially 
to the ports and neighbouring districts. Morocco, therefore, is still in the 
rudimentary stages of both economic and commercial development, though 
great progress has recently been made, particularly in the French zone, where 
measures have been adopted to encourage colonisation, land being sold to 
Europeans at a comparatively low price for farming purposes on condition 
that Europeans settle thereon and farm by European methods. Of the 
63,276 acres of country properties, Frencli citizens Iiold 66,515 acres (89 per 
cent.), other nationalities, 2,765 acres (4 per cent.), and natives, 3,995 acres 
(7 per cent.). 

The soil is capable of agricultural production, but the methods in use 
are somewhat primitive. The yield of crops (in metric quintals of 220 
pbtlnds) in 1920 is given as fcftlows: — barley, 7,225,788 ; wheat, 4,843,053 ; 
beans, 457,755; oats, 21,810; maize and sorgho, 988,623; chickpeas, 
138,032 ; linseed, 259,040. In 1920 the number of animals in the French 
zone was sheep, 6,708,728 ; goats, 2,078,658 ; cattle (bovine), 1,494,173 ; 
pigs, 132,240 ; asses, 414,600 ; horses and mules, 193,547 ; and camels, 98,495. 
The vino is of ancient growth in Morocco. In the regions of Fez, Mequinez, 
Rabat and Donkkala, there are 14,247 acres of vineyards under native culti- 
vation (6,065,000 plants in 1920). European vineyards arc of recent 
establishment, the first having been planted near Casablanca in 1908 ; 
their total area was 4,967 acres in 1920. A great variety of fruit is grown. 
In 1920 there were in the French zone 1,933,000 oli/e trees, 125,671 orange 
and lemon trees, palm trees (date), 302,068, almond trees, 302,368, and 
figs, etc., 1,990,000. In February, 1911, cotton was introduced. Fish of 
all kinds abound in Moroccan waters ; more especially sardines and 
tunny. Eggs form one of the principal exports from the Spanish zone ; 
in 1920, 526 tons were exported. 

In addition to its agricultural resources, rich njineral deposits or 
copper, iron, lead, antimony, sulphur, silver, gold, and petroleum are 
also said to exist in various parts of the country. In 1920, 211,944 tons 
of iron ore were eicy^orted from the Spanish zone, of whiidi 119,705 tons went 
to the United Kingdom ; and 7 tons of silver ore. 


Commerce. 

Imports and exports of French Morocco for five years : — 


- 

1916 

1917 

1918 1 

1919 

1920 

Imports 

Exports 

! 9,159,327 
3,274,839 

10,803,621 

4,645,923 

£ 

12,576,199 

4,598,616 

19,280,806 

9,109,708 

1 

40,018,978 

10,758,002 
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In 1919 and 1920 the commerce of French Morocco was distributed as 
follows : — 



Imports 

Exports 

From or to 










1919 

1920 

1919 

1920 


Frane.s 

Francs 

Francs 

Francs 

France and Algeria . 
United Kingdom and 

190,033,109 

460,410,487 

164,407,287 

127,29^,521 

Gibraltar. 

115,401,270 

212,133,926 

2,708,441 

18,926,002 

69,032,607 

Germany . 

— 

— 

61,840 

Spain .... 

27,763,434 

26,241,065 

8,090,502 

29,085,179 

Belgium 

2,054.992 

31,970,007 

3,447,832 

7,640,900 

Italy .... 

1,529,841 

10,433,266 

917,777 

4,545,477 

Austria-llungary 

— 

— 

— 

— 

United States 

20,529,838 

40,219,8.50 

4,859,008 

3,907,934 

Portugal 

074,331 

1,853,388 

6,378,087 

800,561 

yetherlauda 

1,090,205 , 

6,000,246 

— 

1 319,100 

Egypt . . . . j 

153,012 

46,811 

5.360 

1 228,055 

Sweden 

3,484,082 

14,7.53,241 

17,390 

I 24,739 

Norway 

47,333 

313,210 

! — 

1 

Tunis .... 

59,075 

224,989 

i 25,066 

5,107 

Other countries . 

1,220,073 

4, 825,. 537 

' 43,146 

! 133,019 

Algeria (land froiitie!) 

114,755,445 

188,323,000 • 

1 20,025,000 

24,897,000* * 

Total . 

480, 797, .390 

1,000,474,464 

227,742,457 

j 268,875,057 


The chief imports and exports of French Mc^'occo for two years were: — 


Imports 

1919 

1920 

1 Exports 

1910 

1920 


Francs 

Fi-ancs 

! 

Francs 

Franc.s 

Cottons .... 

68,064,6^42 

1.55,419,779 

Wool 

5,243,2.85 

8,710,462 

Sugar . ... 

Tea 

83.069,478 1162,896,853 

. Eggs 

44,948,779 

9,391,876 

29,910,442 

18,423,348 

29,779,906 

j Almonds. 

14,946,608 

Machinery, hardware 

0,217,237 

82,973,054 

j; Barley . 

1 7,664,102 

24,192,485 

Candles .... 

12,960,45.5 

20,972,229 

; Beans 

112,469,148 

31,140,780 

Wines, spirits, beer, &c. . 

15,949,410 

3.3,901,413 

! Wheat . 

4,472,640 

2,878 

Oils, vegetable . 

Woollen goods . 

8,025,829 

5,798,5.53 

i Linseed . 

121,044,162 

24,944.227 

.3,698,058 

8,362,777 

1 Gums 

^ 907,488 

4,256,952 

Soap, unscented 

4,298,627 

7,984,393 

1 Cumin . 

i| 

^,831,178 

m 

2,370,317 


In 1918 the imports from Spain into the Spanish zone* amounted to 
9,096,806 pesetas, and the exports to 2,535,301 pesetas. 

Total trade between Morocco and the United Kingdom for 5 years (Board 
of Trade Returns) : — 


- 

1917 

i 

j 1918 

1919 

1920 

1 

1921 

Imports from Morocco to U.K. 
Sxporit to Moroeoo from U.K. 

£ 

. i 358,684 
. ! 2,012;8S9 

I ^ 
610,180 

1 3,235jtl 

1 

£ 

816,722 

3,474.082 

1 

£ 

1,647,136 

4,889,993 

£ 

1,U7,851 

8,059,406 
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Shipping and Communications. 

Shipping entered (in foreign trade) in the ports of French Morocco in 
two years : — * 


Nationality 

1918 

1919 

Vessels 

Tonnage 

Vessels 

Tonnage 

French .... 

260 

254,608 

508 

533,990 

British 

94 

70,786 

156 

100,700 

Spanish .... 

245 

16,161 

859 

55,378 

Others .... 

G2 

33,652 

191 

155,640 

Total 

661 

875,107 

1,209 

845,708 


The Moorish Government have now established a postal service under 
French management. Postal services have long been maintained by the 
British, French, German and Spanish Governments, with offices at all the 
j>orts and at Fez, Mequinez, Alcazar and Marrakesli, but the French have now 
suppressed their services in the French and Spanish zones, and the Spanish 
postal service has been supprf^ssed in the French zone. The British services 
continue. Regular couriers serve all the places named, mails being also sent 
by all the steamers. There is a daily post to Europe ma Cadiz and Algeciras, 
also parcel post and money order systems, and an aerial convey service 
every day between Toulouse and Rabat. 

The Moroccan Post Office in 1919 received 10,6.55,518 letters, 1,293,661 
registered letters, and 3, 281 ,(586 printed papers ; and dispatched 12,300,500 
letters, 515,757 registered letters, and 1,547,016 printed papers. 

There are telegraphic submarine cables from Tangier to Cadiz (Eastern 
Telegraph Co.), Tarifa (Spanish Government), and Oran (French Govern- 
ment), and a cable from Brest to Casablanca ; also wireless telegraphic 
stations belonging to the Moorish Government at Tangier, Rabat, Casablanca, 
Fez, Marrakesh and Mogador. Land telegraph lines have been laid from 
Tangier to Arzila, Laraicne, Alcazar, Arbaoua, Mehedia, Rabat, Casablanca, 
Mazagan, Saffi and Mogador, and from Rabat to Taourirt and Oran. Lines 
also exist to Fez, Mequinez and Marrakesh and other places in the interior of 
the French zone. A French cable has been laid from Tangier to Casablanca 
and a S^)anish cable from Tangier to Arzila ; also from Casablana to Oran 
direct ( French). i A fairly extensive network is being established in the 
Spanish zone. The total length of the telegi’aph lines open to the public 
on December 31, 1919, was 4,320 miles, carrying 9,037 miles of wire. 
In 1919, 611,314 telegrams were received and 575,976 were dispatched, 
exclusive of .384,342 telegrams received and 288,775 sent free of charge 
(official, etc.). 

The following railway lines are being worked Oudja to Taza, Taourist, 
Guercif, and Fez, 223 miles; from Algerian frontier to Oudja, 9 miles; 
from Fez to Rabat and Casablanca, 210 miles ; from Casablanca to Mar- 
rakesh, 171 miles. Branch lines are from Guercif to Fritissa, 7 miles ; from 
Taza to Toiiahar 17 miles ; from Ber Rechid to Oued Zem, 82 miles ; 
from Fritissa to Outat-el-Hadj, 66 jailes. There is also a branch line 
from Taourist to Ain Guettar 65 miles. The following line is nearly 
completed : — Branch line from Meknes to Azroleuh and Ain, 74 miles. 

In the Spanish zone there is a metre gauge railway from Ceuta to Tetuan, 
and a small military railway from Rio Martin to Tetuan. 
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Telephone systems arc now in operation in Tangier, and in all the towns 
of the French Protectorate : Tangier, Arcila, and Laraiche art connected by 
telephone. Casablanca, llabat, and Kenitra have also inter*urban telephone 
communication and connections are being eflectcd*between Casablanca, Rabat, 
Fez, and Marrakesh. There are telephones also at Salld, jMazagan, Ber- 
Rechid and Sellat, and inter-urban lines connecting them all. In 1919 
there were in the French zone 2,176 subscribers, who sent 2,483,865 
messages. 

On January 1, 1920, there were 1,561 miles of main roads and 422 miles 
of secondary roads in the French zone. In the Spanish zone, in the 
Melilla district, the Ceuta-Tetuan road is open (26 miles), and roads are 
now under construction from Tetuan to the frontier of the Tangier zone 
and from Laraiche to Alcazar, and in other directions. A main coast road 
runs from Kenitra to Mogador, whilst from Rabat and Sal(5 a road runs via 
Meknes, Fez, Taza, and Oujdah to Algeria. From Mcknos a road runs south 
to Azrou and Timhadit on the middle Atlas Plateau, and is the beginning of 
the Imperial Road to Tafilalelt. Further south Marrakesh is connected with 
the coast by roads running to Casablanca, Mazagan, Saffi, and Mogador. A 
further road runs from Casablanca to Kasba Tad la, and a minor network of 
military roads {pistes amiimgdes) run all over the country. 

Money, Weights, and'Measnres. 

In the French zone the currency is the French franc. The Hassani 
or native silver coinage comprises dollars, ^ and i dollars, and dirhems 
and i dirhems (1 dollar = 10 dirhems). On October 8, 1917, the Moorish 
dollar was officially fixed as equal to the franc, hut in October, 1919, the 
Hassani was set free, as owing to the rise in /he price of silver its intrinsic 
value became greatly enhanced. In 1920 the State Bank of Morocco was 
authorised to issue a Moorish franc currency based on a gold standard. At 
Tangier European goods are paid for in Spanish coin or French coin ; 
French coin is much used at Casablanca (Dar-al-Baida) and other ports 
in the French zone ; in other parts of Morocco Moorish coin is now almost 
exclusively used. On July 27, 1914, the new bronze Hassani coinage 
was issued. The Rial Makhzani is to be divided into 500 mouzounis, so 
that the mouzouni may represent a hundredth part of a Hassani peseta. 
Coins of 2, 5 and 10 mouzounis have been struck. They are of the same 
type, differing only in size and the figure indicating their value. Spanish 
notes of 20 pesetas are in circulation in the Spanish zone. 

The metric system of weights and measures are curi*ent in the French 
zone ; the metric and native systems in the Spanish zone and the Tangier 
zone. Native measures : — The Kaniar, used for the produce of the country 
sold by weight, contains 100 llotals^ and is generally equal to about 168 lb., 
but varies in different districts. The Kantar^ 100 RotalSf ^qual to 112 lb. 
English. The Drah, 8 tominis^ about 22 English inches. The Tangier 
Muddy 8 tominiSy equal to IJJ English bushel. Oil is sold, wholesale, by 
the kula ; that of Tangier actually weighs 28 rotals, 47 lb. English, and is 
equal to about 5^\ British imperial gallons. 

Diplomatic and Consular Bepresentatives. 

Of Great Britain in Morocco. 

Agent and ConmtUOeneraL — M. A. Robertson, C.M.G. 

Second Secretary, — W. M. Codrington. 

Vice-Conml , — H. B. Johnstone. 
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There are also Consuls at Casablanca (Dar-al-Baida) and Fez ; Vice 
Consuls at Casablanca (Dar-al-Baida), Laraiche, Mazagan, Rabat, SalB, 
Tetuan, Mogador, and Marrakesh, and Consular Agent at Alcazar and Arzila. 

Statistical and other Books of Beference concerning: Morocco 

1. Official Publications. 

Annuaire Economiqne et Financier du Protectorat Frannais au Maroc. Casablanca. 
Annual, (First issue, 1017 ; lator issues for 1918-1910 and for 1920-1921.) 

Department of Overseas Trade, Annual Series. London. 

General Treaty between Great Britain and M 9 rocco, 1850.— Convention of Commerce 
between Great Britain and Morocco, 1850.— Convention between Great Britain, eleven other 
Powers, and Morocco, for the settlement of the Right of Protection in Morocco, signed at 
Madrid, July 3, 1880. 

General Act of the International Conference at Algeciras relating to the Affairs of 
Morocco, April 7, 1906, London, 1907. 

Carnet des Itiueraires principaux du Maroc. Bureau Toi)Ograi»liique des Troupes 
(I’occupation dll Maroc Occidental a Casablanca. Facsicule 1., Maroc Occidental— Partie 
Nord. Fasc, II. Partie Slid. Casablanca, 1913-14. 

Rapport G6n<J‘ral sur la situation du Protectorat du Maroc au 31 Juillet, 1914. 

Bulletin Offi.cial (in Arabic and French). Rabat. Weekly. 

French Morocco (Handbook of the Historical Section of the Foreign Office). London, 
1920. 

Boletiri Olicial de la Zona de Protectorado Espanol en Marraccos. Published fort- 
nightly by the Foreign Office, Madrid. 

2. NoN-t)FFiciAL Publications. 

Annuaire General du Maroc. Annual. Casablanca. 

‘ Morocco.’ Periodical published in London, 1919. 

Spanish Morocco in Supplement to El SoZ (June, 1920). Madrid. 

Afialo (M.), The Truth About Morocco. London, 1904. 

(H.), Essai sur la lltU^rature des Berberes. Algiers, 1920. 

Bf'rard {W ,), L’ Affaire Marpcaip^. Parts, 1906. 

Bernard (Augustin), Le Maroc. 6th ed. Pari.s,1921. — La France au Maroc. Paris, 1917 

Bernard (Ren6), and AymardiQ.), L’oeuvre francaise au Maroc, Paris, 1914. 

Brives (A), Voyages an Maroc (1901-7). Algiers, 1909. 

ChatinUres (Dr. P,), Dansle Grand Atlas marocaiu; Extrait du carnet de route d'un 
medecin d’assistance medicale indigene, 1912-1916. Plon, 1919. 

Chevrillon (A.), Uii Criipnsciile d’Islam Maroc. Paris, 1906. 

Cornet (Capitaine), A la conqueto du Maroc siid. Paris, 1914. 

Cunnhufhame-Graham. (R. B ), Mogreb-el-Acksa : a Journey in Morocco. London, 1921. 

De Card (E. Rnard), Les Trait6s de commerce couclus par lo Maroc avec les puissances 
etrangeres. Tenth edition. Paris, 1919. 

De Foueauld (Vicomte Ch.), Reconnatssance au Maroc, 188.3.1884. Pari.s, 1888. 

De Phifiny (Comte M.), Au Maroc : Casablanca, Rabat, Meknes, Paris, 1920. 

Desroches {G.), Le Maroc son pass^, son present, son avenir. Pnri.s, 1913. 

DouH<f (E.), Missions au Maroc. Paris, 1914. 

Forrest {K, 8.), and BensusaniH. L.), Morocco. London, 1904. 

Fraser (J. Foster/, The Land of Veiled Women. London. 1911. 

Geniil (L.), Missiim de 8egonzac. Dans le Bled es Siba. Explorations au Maroc 
Paris, 1906. ^ 

Qeojffroy St, Hilaire (El.), L’elcvage dans I’Afrique du Nord. Pari.s, 1919. 

Oeorges-Oaulis (B.), La France au Maroc. Paris, 1920. 

Ooulven(J)f te Maroc. Paris, 1919.— Trait4 de Legislation et d’economie marocaines. 
Paris, 1920. 

df<MTi 4 (W. B.), Tafllelt : the Narrative of a Journey of Exploration in the Atlas Moun- 
tains, &c. London, 1895.— Morocco that was. London, 1921. 

Harris (Walter B.) and Cozens-Hardy (W.), “ Modern Morocco ” : A report on Trade 
Prospects for the Bank of British West Africa. London, 1919. 

Hay (Sir J. D.), Morocco and the Moors. London.— Memoir of Sir J. D. Hay, 
completed by his daughters. London, 1896. 

Holl(G. E ), Morocco the Piquant. London, 1914. 

Hiibner (M.), Militarische und militargeographische Betrachtungen iiber Marokko. 
Berlin, 1905. 

Kann(R.), Le Protectorat Morocain. Paris, 1921. 

Karoto (L.), Neun Jahre im Marokkanischen Diensten. Berlin, 1909. 

Kean«(A. H.), Africa. Vol. I. North Africa. 2d. ed, London, 1907. 

KrTT(R.), Morocco after Twenty-Five Years. London, 1912, 
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Loti (Perre), Morocco. London, 1914. 

Mackenzie (D.) Tlie Khalifatc of the Wes^ being a General Description of Morocco. 
London, 1911. 

MacLeod (J. M,), ‘ The Achievements of France in Morocco.’ Geographical Journal. 
August.) 1918. 

Martiniiire (11. M. P. do la), Morocco : Journeys to the Kingdom of Fez and to the Court 
of Miilai-Hassaii, with a Bibliography of Morocco from 1844 to 1887. London, 1889 
—Souvenirs dii Maroc. Paris, 1019. 

Maurice (L ), La Politique Marocaine de I'AHemagne. Paris, 1017. 

Meakin (B.), The Moorish Empire. London, 1890.— The Land of the Moors. London. 
1901. —The Moors, London, 1002. — Life in Morocco and Glimpses Beyond. London, 1905 
Mei'ry del Val {A.), ‘The Spanish Zone in Morocco,’ in the Geographical Journal iol 
May, 1920. 

Millet (Ren6), La Conquete du Maroc. Paris, 1913. 

Mission Sciontifique dvi Maroc. Villea et Tribus du Maroc . . . Casablanca et lea 
Chaouia. 2 vols. Paris, 1915. 

Morel (E, D.), Morocco in Diplomacy. London, 1912. 

Perez (A.), Zona espafiola del norto de Marruecos. Toledo, 1913, 

Piquet (V ), Le Maroc. (New edition). Paris, 1920. 

Playfair R. L.) and Brown (R.), Bibliography of Morocco. London, 1892. 
liicardiP.)^ Fez et sp.s environs. Paris, 1920. — Lc Maroc (Guides bleus). Paris, 1920. 
Hanoi?.), La tc'rn; Morocaine. Oudjda, 1920. 

Saint- llile are ill. G.), L’Elevagcau Maroc. Paris, 1920, 

Segonzac (Marquis de), Voyages au Maroc 1899-1901. Paris, 1903.— Dane k Bled 
biba. Paris, 1900. 

SpiUhury (A. G.), The Tonmaline Expedition. London, 1906. 

Terrier (A.) and Lncharriere (J. L. D.). Pour rcussir au Maroc. Puris, 1912. 

IK/tarf cm (Edith), la Morocco. London, 1920. ,, 


NEPAL. 

ANilulopolident Kingdom in the Himalayas, between 26° 25' and 30° 17' N. 
lat., and betwepii 80° 6' and 88° 14' of E. long. ; its greatest length 500 miles ; 
its greatest breadth about 150 ; bounded on the north by Tibet, on the east by 
Sikkim, on the south and west by British India. 

The sovereign is His Majesty Malianijadhiraja Tribhubaiia Bir 
Bikrani Jung Bahadur Shah Bahadur Shumshere Jung, who was born 
on June 30, 1906, and succeeded liis father on December 11, 1911. The 
Prince-Koyal and Ileir-apparcnt was born on June 11, 1920. 'fhe 
government of Nepal is a military oligarchy. All power is in the hands 
of the Prime Minister, to whom it was permanently delegated by the 
Mahiirajadhiraja Surendra Bikram Shah under pressure the Bharadars 
or nobles of the State in 1867. The present Prime M mister is His Ex- 
cellency Maharaja Sir Chandra Shumsheye Jung, Bahddiir liana, G.C.B. , 
G.C.S.L, G.C.M.(j., G.C.y.O., D.C.L., who was appointed on June 26, 1901. 
He holds the rank of General in the British army. 

The Gurkhas, a Rdjpiit race originally from Udaipur in Rajputana, who 
had settled in the province of Gurkha in Nepdl, overran Hie whole country 
during the latter half of the eighteenth century, and have maintained their 
supremacy ever since. A commercial treaty between India and Nepal was 
signed in 1792, and a British Resident was sent to reside at Katmandu, but 
was recalled two years later. A frontier outrage, in 1814, compelled the 
Indian Government to declare war; and a British force advanced to within 
three marches of the capital. Peace was concluded and the Treaty of Segowlie 
signed in March 1816. Since then the relations of the British with Nepil 
have been friendly. In 1864 hostilities broke out between the Nepalese 
nd Tibetans, and in 1866 a Treaty was concluded between the Nepalese 
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and Tibetan Governments by which the Tibetans bound themselves to pay 
an annual tribute of Rs.10,000 to Ne^l, to encourage trade between the two 
countries, and to receive a Representative of Nepdl at Lhasa. Besides, trade 
agents are maintained at Gyantse, Kuti, Kerrong, and other trade marts in 
Tibet. 

The Prime Minister of Nepal practically ]>hiced the man power of the 
State at the disposal of the Government of India during the great war. 
Besides arranging for the enlistment of special battalions of Gurkhas for tlie 
Indian Army (in excess of those normally maintained), the Nepal Govern- 
ment sent to India large contingents of tlnur own troops to replace troops 
sent abroad. In recognition of help freely rendered, an annual present ot 
ten lakhs of rupees is made by the Government of India to the Nepal Govern- 
ment. 

In accordance wdth the treaty of Segowlie, which amongst other things 
provides that accredited ministers of each shall reside at the Court of tlie 
other, a British Envoy, with a small escort of Indian sepoys, lives at the 
capital ; but he does not interfere in the internal affairs of the State. 

Area and Population.— Area about 54,000 square miles ; i'>opulation 
estimated at about 5,600,000. The c.stimated gross revenue is 15,000,000 
rupees. The races of Nepal, besides the dominant Gurkhas, include earlier 
ifihabitants of Tartar origin, t;uch as Magars, Guraiigs, and Bhutias. The 
Newars, who came from Soutliern India, live in the valley or adjacent to it. 

Capital, Katmandu ; population about 80,000, and of the surrounding 
valley 800,000. 

Religion. — Hinduism of an early type is the religion of the Gurkhas, and 
is gradually but steadily overfaying the Buddhism of the primitive inhabi- 
tants. The people are in general prosperous. Charitable hospitals have 
been built at Katmandu and other towns, anti charitable dispensaries are 
established, two in each of the districts east and W’cst. 

Defence. — There is a standing regular army of about 30,000, organised 
in battalions and armed with Lee Enfield and Martini-Henry rifles. An 
irregular force, nearly as numerous, is armed with old Snider and Enfield rifles. 
The artillery force has about 250 guns, two batteries being light field pieces, 
fairly modern, but the rest old smooth-bore muzzle-loading guns. 


Trade. — The^rade of Nepal with British India during three years ending 
March 31, 1920, l\|,s been as follows (merchandise and treasure) : — 


From or to Nepal 

1918-19 

1019-20 

1920-21 

• 

£ 1 

£ 

£ 

Imports into India . 

3,180,884 : 

1,936,300 

2,820,300 

Exports from India . 

1,520,489 ! 

3,467,500 

5,969,300 


The principal articles of export arc cattle, hides and skins, opium and other 
drugs, gums, resins and dyes, jute, wheat, pulse, rice and other grains, 
clarified butter, oil seeds, spices, tobacco, timber, saltpetre. The chief 
imports are cattle, sheep an cl goats, salt, spices, sugar, tobacco, drugs and 
dyes, petroleum, leather, brass, iron and copper wares, raw cotton, twist and 
yarn, silk, cotton and woollen piece goods. Nepal possesses very valuable 
forests in the southern part of the country. 
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The silver mohar is valued at 6 annas and 8 pies of British Indian currency. 
Copper pice, of which 60 go to a silver mohar, are also coined. The Indian 
rupee passes current throughout Nepdl. 

British Envoy at the Court of Ncpdl^ Kathmandu. — Lt. -Colonel W. F. T. 
O’Connor, C.I.E., LA. 

Legation Surgeon. — Lt. -Colonel R. E. Molesworth, R.A.M.C. 

Books of Reference. 

Aitehiion (C. U.) (compiled by), A Collection of Treaties, Engagements and Sanads 
relating to India and Neighbouring Countries. Vol. II. Calcutta, 1892. 

Ballantine (11.), On India's Frontier. London, 1896. 

Bendall (C.), A Journey in Nepal and Northern India. Cambridge, 1886. 

Boeek (K ), Burch Indien ins Verschlossene Land Nepal. Leipzig, 1903. [French 
Translation, Aux ludes et au Nepal. Paris, 1907.1 
Brown (Percy), Picturesque Nepal. London, 1912. 

Buchan>in (F. H.), Account of the Kingdom of Nepal. Edinburgh, 1819. 

Dighy (W.), Nepal and India. London, 1890. 

Kdwardes (Sir H. B.), Life of Sir Henry Lawrence (British Resident at Nepal). 
London, 1875. 

Freshfield {V). W.), Round Kangchenjunga. London, 1903. 

Hamilton (Francis) (formerly Buchanan), An Account of the Kingdom of Nepil. 
London, 1819. 

Hodgson (B.), Essays on the Languages, Literature, and Religion of Nepaul and Tibet, 
London, 1874. 

Hunter (Sir W. W.), Life of Brian Houghton Il dgson, British Resident at Nepal. 
London, 1890. 

Kirkpatrick (Ci)].), Account of the Kingdom of Nepaul. London, 1811. 

L^vi (S.), Le Nepal. ^Itude Ilistoriquc. 2 vols. [In Annalesdu Mus6e Guimet.] Paris, 
1905. 

Massieu (Isabelle), Nepal et pays himalayens. Paris, 1914. 

Oldfield (U. A.), Sketches from Nepal, 2 Vols. London, 1880. 

Vamittart (Lt.-Col. E.), Notes on Nepal. Calcutta, 1895.— Gurkhas [In Handbooks 
for the Indian Army.] Calcutta, 1906. 

Waddell {\j. A.), Among the Himalayas. London, 1898. 

Wright (Dr. D. ) (translated by) History of Nep4ul. Cambridge, 1877. 


NETHERLANDS (THE). 

(Koninkrijk der Nederlanden.) 

Reigning Sovereign. 

Wilhelmina Helena Pauline Maria, born August 31, 1880, 
daughter of the late King Willem III., and of his second wife, Princess 
Emma, born August 2, 1858, daughter of Prince George Victor of Waldeck ; 
succeeded to the throne on the death of her father, November 23, 1890 ; 
came of age August 31, 1898, and was crowned September 6 of that 
year ; married to Prince Henry of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, February 7, 
1901. Offspring ; Princess Juliana Louise Emma Marie Wilhelmina^ born 
April 30, 1909. 

The royal family of the Netherlands, known as the House of Orange, 
descends from a German Count Walram, who lived in the eleventh century. 
Through the marriage of Count Engolbrecht, of the branch of Otto, Count of 
Nassau, with Jane of Polanen, in 1404, the family acquired the barony of 
Breda, and thereby became settled in the Netherlands. The alliance with 
another heiress, only sister of the childless Prince of Orange and Count of 
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Oh^lotiS) brought to the house a rich province in the south of France ; and a 
third matrimonial union, that of Prince Willem III. of Orange with a 
daughter of King James led to the transfer of the crown of Great Britain 
to that prince. Previous to this period, the members of the family had 
acquired great influence in the United Provinces of the Netherlands under 
the name of ‘ stadthouders, ' or governors. The dignity was formally declared 
to be hereditary in 1747, in Willem IV. ; but his successor, Willem V., had 
to fly to England, in 1795, at the invasion of the French republican army. 
The family did not return till November, 1813, when the United Provinces 
were freed from French domination. After various diplomatic negotiations, 
the Belgian provinces, subject before the French revolution to the House of 
Austria, were ordered by the Congress of Vienna to be Joined to the Northern 
Netherlands, and the whole to bo erected into a kingdom, with the son of the last 
stadthouder, Willem V., as hereditary sovereign. In consequence, the latter 
was proclaimed Kijig of the Netherlands at the Hague on the 16th of 
March, 1815, and recognised as sovereign by all the lowers of Europe. 
The union thus established between the northern and southern Netherlands 
was dissolved by the Belgian revolution of 1830, and their ])olitical relations 
were not readjusted until the signing of the treaty of London, April 19, 1839, 
which constituted Belgium an independent kingdom. King Willem I. 
abdicated in 1840, bequeathing the crown to his son Willem II., who, 
alitfjr a reign of nine yeans, left^t to his lieir, Willem III. This king reigned 
41 years, and died in 1890 ; in default of male heirs, he was succeeded by 
his only daughter Wilhelmina. 

The Sovereign has a civil list of 600,000 guilders. There is also a large 
revenue from domains, and in addition an allowance of 50,000 guilders for 
the maintenance of the royal palaces. The family of Orange is, besides, 
in the possession of a very la»ge private fortune, acquired in greater part by 
King Willem I. in the prosecution of vast enterprises tending to raise the 
commerce of the Netherlands. 

Government and Constitution. 

I. Central Government. 

The first Constitution of the Netherlands after its reconstruction as a 
Sovereign State was promulgated in 1814, and was revised in 1815 (after 
the addition of the Belgian provinces, and the assumption by the 
Sovereign of the title of King) ; in 1840 (after the secession of the 
Belgian provinces); in 1848, in 1887 and in 1917. According to this 
charter the Netherlands form a constitutional and hereditary monarchy. 
The royal succes^on is in the direct male line in the order of primo- 
geniture : in default of male heirs, the female line ascends the throne. 
In default of ^ legal heir, the successor to the throne is designated by 
the Sovereign and a joint meeting of both the Houses of Parliament 
(each containing twice the usual number of members), and by this assembly 
alone if the case occurs after the Sovereign’s death. The age of majority of 
the Sovereign is 18 years. During his minority the royal pow'cr is vested in 
a Regent — designated by law — and in some cases in the State Council. 

The executive power of the State belongs exclusively to the Sovereign, 
while the whole legislative authority rests conjointly in the Sovereign 
and Parliament, the latter — called the States-General — consisting of two 
Chambers. The Upper or First Chamber is composed of 50 members, elected 
by the Provincial States. Members of the First Chamber not residing in the 
Hague, where the Parliament meets, are allowed 10 guilders (16«. 8d.) a day 
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(luring tho Session of the States-General. The Second Chamber of the 
States- General numbers 100 deputies, who are elected directly. Members are 
allowed 6,000 florins (420/.) annually, with travelling expenses. Members 
of the Statos-General must bo Dutch subjects, men or women, and recognised 
as such. 

First chamber (elected 1913): 17 Catholics, 19 Anti-Revolutionists, 4 
Protestant Party, 9 old Liberals, 6 Liberal Union, 2 Democrats and 3 
Socialists, and 13 others. 

Second chamber (elected 1918) : 4 old Liberals, 6 Liberal Union, 30 
Catholics, 13 Anti-Revolutionists, 7 Protestant Party, 5 Democrats, 22 
Socialists, and 13 others. 

The electoral reform act, passed December 12, 1917, provides for 
universal suffrage and proportional representation. The Members 
of the Second Chamber are, according to the Electoral Reform Act, 
passed August 9th, 1919, directly elected by citizens of both sexes who are 
Dutch subjects not under 23 years. Criminals, lunatics, and certain 
others are excluded ; for certain crimes and misdemeanours tliere may be 
temporary exclusion. It is stipulated, however, that until further regulations 
are introduced, the Membcis of tho Second Chamber will be elected by 
citizens of tho Kingdom who are 25 years of age. The electoral body 
numbered May 15, 1921, 3,299,672 voters, i.e. 97*7 per cent, of the number 
of citizens of 25 years and older. ^ , 

The members of the Second Chamber are elected for 4 years, and retire 
in a body, whereas the Eirst Chamber is elected for 9 years, and every 
3 years one-third retire by rotation. The Sovereign has the powder to dissolve 
both Chambers of Parliament, or one of them, being bound only to order 
new elections within 40 days, and to convoke the new meeting within 
two months. , 

Tho Government and the Second Chamber only may introduce new 
bills ; the functions of the Upper Chamber being restricted to approving 
or rejecting them without the power of inserting amendments. The 
meetings of both Chambers are public, though each of them, by the decision 
of the majority, may form itself into a private committee. The ministers 
may attend at the meetings of both Chambers, but they have only a 
deliberative vote unless tliey are members. Alterations in the Constitution 
can bo made only by a bill declaring that there is reason for introducing 
those alterations, followed by a dissolution of tho Chambers and a second 
confirmation by tho new States-General by two-thirds of the votes. Unless 
it is expressly declared, the laws concern only the realm in Europe, and 
not tho Colonies, The executive authority, belonging to, the Sovereign, is 
exercised by a responsible Council of Ministers. The names of the members 
of the Ministry are : — ^ 

1. President of the Council of Ministers and Minister of the Interior 
Jonkheer Dr. Ch. J. M. Ruys dc Bcerenhrouck : born December 1, 1873 ; 
appointed September 9, 1918. 

2. The Minister of Foreign Affairs. — Jonkheer Dr. H. A. van Karnthetk ; 
born August 21, 1874 ; appointed September 9, 1918. 

3. The Minister of Finance. — Jonkheer Dr. D. J. de Ocer ; appointed 
July 28, 1921. 

4. The Minister of Justice. ---Dx. Th. Heemskerk ; appointed September 9, 

1918. 

5. The Minister of the Colonies. — S. do Oraaff ; api)ointed November 18, 

1919. 

6. The Minister of War. — J. J. C. van Dijk ; appointed July 28, 1921. 

4 c 
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7. The Minister of Public Works (Watorstaat), — Dr. A. A. H. W. 
KOnig ; appointed September 9, 1918. 

8. The Minister of Agriculture^ Commerce and Industry. — H. A. van 
Ysselstem ; appointed September 9, 1918. 

9. The Minister of Marine {ad interim). — J. J. C. vjin Dijk. 

10. The Minister of Labour. — Dr. J. P. M. Aalberse ; appointed 
September 25, 1918. 

11. The Minister of Instruction, Science, and Arts. — Dr. J. Th. de Visser ; 
appointed September 25, 1918. 

Each of the above Ministers has an annual salary of 18,000 guilders, or 1,600^. The 
Minister of Foreign Affairs enjoys besides 10,000 guilders for representation. 

There is a S tate Council — ‘ Raad van State ' — of 1 4 members, appointed by the 
Sovereign, of which the Sovereign is president, and which is consulted on all 
legislative and a great number of executive matters. 

II. Local Government. 

The territory is divided into 11 provinces and 1, 110 communes (January 1, 
1920). Each province has its own representative body, * the Provincial States.’ 
The members are elected for 4 years, directly from among the Dutch in- 
habitants of the province who are 25 years of age. Except that they must 
be inhabitants of the province, the electors are the same as for the Second 
C&4mber. The members retiro'^iu a body and are subject to re-election. The 
number of members varies according to the population of the province, from 
82 for Holland (South) to 35 for Drenthe. The Provincial States are entitled 
to make ordinances concerning the welfare of the province, and to raise taxes 
according to legal precepts. All provincial ordinances must be approved by 
the Crown. ’ The Provincial States exercise a right of control over the munici- 
palities. They also elect the members of the First Chamber of the States- 
General. They meet twice a year, as a rule in public. A permanent commis- 
sion composed of 6 (in Drenthe 4) of their members, called the ‘ Deputed States, ’ 
is clxarged with the executive power in the province and the daily administra- 
tion of its affairs. This committee has also to see the common law executed 
in the province. Roth the Deputed as well as the Provincial States are 
presided over by a Commissioner of the Sovereign, who in the former assembly 
has a deciding vote, but in the latter named only a deliberative vote. He 
is the chief magistrate in the province. The Commissioner and the 
members of the Deputed States receive an allowance. 

Each of the communes forms a Corporation with its own interests and 
rights, subject to fhe general law. In each commune is a Council, elected 
for four years directly, by the same voters as for the Provincial States, 
provided they inhabit the commune. All the Dutch inhabitants 28 years of 
ago are eligible, the number of members varying from 7 to 45, according to 
the population.^ The Council has a right of making and enforcing by-laws 
concerning the communal welfare. The Council may raise taxes according 
to rules prescribed by common law ; besides, each commune receives from 
the State Treasury an allowance proportioned to the total number of its 
inhabitants and to the share which its non-contributing inhabitants have 
failed to pay towards local taxes. All by-laws may be vetoed by the 
Sovereign. The Municipal Budget and the resolutions to alienate municipal 
proi)erty require the approbation of the Deputed States of the province. 
The Council meets in public as often as may be necessary, and is presided over 
by a Mayor, appointed by the Sovereign for 6 years. The executive power 
is vested in a college formed by the Mayor and 2—6 Aldermen (wethouders), 
elected by and from the Council ; this college is also charged with the 
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execution of the public law. The Municipal Police ia under the authority 
of the Mayor ; as a State functionary the Mayor supervises the actions of the 
Council; he may suspend their resolutions for SO^days, but is bound to inform 
the Deputed States of the province. 

Area and Population. 

1. Progress and Present Condition. 

Population at various census periods : — 

1829. . 2,018,487 I 1869 . 3,579,629 I 1909 . 5,8.68,176 

1849. . 3,056,879 | 1889 . 4,511,415 1 1920 . 6,841,155 

Area (excluding water) and the population, according to the communal 
population lists for December 31, 1914 and the Census of 1920 : — 


Provinces 

Area: 
English 
square miles 
(1909) 

Dec. 31, 1914 

Population 

Dec. 31, 1920 

Per »q. mile 
1920 

North Brabant 

1,920 

670,030 

732,035 

381 

Guelders .... 

1,939 

681,824 

727,636 

377 

South Holland 

1,131 

1,537,419 

1,070,170 

1,477 

North Holland 

1,066 

1,202,652 

1,290,723 

1,211 

Zealand .... 

707 

239,670 

245,437 

347 

Utrecht . 

525 

307,547 

. 341,793 

661 • 

Friesland 

1,243 

372, 6lo 

382,891 

80^ 

Overyssel . . . i 

1,295 

410,826 

437,320 

838 

Groningen 

881 

345,649 

863,580 

; 413 

Drentho .... 

1,028 

' 188,775 

208,718 

903 

Limburg .... 

847 

, 382,682 

440,843 

1 580 

Total .... 

12,682 

6,339,705 
i t 

6,841,155 

544 


Of the total on December 31, 1920, 3,397,597 were males and 3,443,558 
females. 

The area, including the interior waters, amounted in 1909 to 13,196 
square miles, whilst the total area, including gulfs and bays, amounted in 
1909 to 15,760 square miles. 

On June 14, 1918, a law was passed for the purpose of forming a new 
province by the draining of the Zuiderzee to the extent of 523,000 acres. 
The work is expected to take 15 years, and the total outlay for the first stage 
is calculated at 66,250,000 florins. 

The rate of increase in each year has been ; — 


Decade 

Per cent. 

j Decade * 

• 

Per cent. 

1880-1889 . 

1-18 

\ — 

1 1900-1909 . 

1'39 

1890-1899 

1-24 

j 1910-1920 . 

1*42 


Year 

Population of 
the principal 
Towns 1 

Percentage 
of the whole 
Population 

Rural 

Population 

Percentage 
of the whole 
Population 

Dec. 31, 1889 . 

1,550,187 
1,984,063 i 

84*36 

2,961,228 

65*64 

„ „ 1899. 

88*97 

3,120,074 

61*03 

„ „ 1909. 

2,369,980 

40*45 

3,488,245 

69*65 

»♦ •! 1920 . 

8,113,752 

45 61 

8,727,403 

64‘49 


1 Tfie towM with i population of more than 20,090 inhabitants at the census of 1900. 


4 0 2 
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II. Movement of the Population. 


Tears 

Total Births ! 
Rep^istered as 
Living 

• Illegiti- 
mate 

[ 

Deaths 

: Marriages 

; j 

Surplus of 
Births over 
Deaths 

Stillborn 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1C7,G36 1 

164,447 i 

192,987 ; 

! 

3,788 

3,35.") 

4,112 

115,440 

89,646 

81,625 

i 

i 49,7)27 
; 58,270 

: 66,426 

52,196 

74,801 

111,402 

6,593 

5,516 

7,506 


The emigration has been as follows, mostly to North America: 1917, 
867; 1918, 1,160; 1919, 2,439 ; 1920, 5,978 {2,977 were males, 1,940 females, 
and 1,061 children). 

The total number of emigrants, Dutch and foreigners, who sailed from 
Dutch ports was, in 1919, 8,213, and in 1920, 42,337. 

III. PiiiNciPAL Towns. 


Population on December 31, 1920 (Preliminary Centres Returns) : — 


Amsterdam 

. 642,1(32 

Dordreoht 

. 53,989 

Enimen 

. 40,740 

Rotterdam 

. 510,638 

Maestricht 

. .j4,()12 

Deventer . 

. 32,013 

The Hague 

. 3.)3,28(3 

Lcenwarde 

. 12,978 

Helder 

. 28,818 

Utrefcht . 

. 140,189 

A)»cl(l8orn 

. 47,807 

Breda 

. 29,647 

Groningen 

. 89,895 

’sHcrtogeiil)o.scli 

. 38,217 

Zaandam . 

. 28,846 

Haarlem . 

. 70,858 

Enschede . 

. 41,254 

Gouda 

. 26,267 

Arnhem 

. 70,714 

Delft 

. :39,639 

Amer.sfoort 

. 31,043 

T.ciden 

. 06,0.35 

Zwolle 

. .35,619 

Flushing . 

23,026 

Nimeguen 

. 06,699 

Schiedam 

. 10,535 

Alkmaar . 

. 24,097 

Tilburg 

. 62,808 

Ililversum 

. 38,852 

Hengelo . 

. 26,002 


Religion. 

Entire liberty of conscience is granted to the members of all religious 
confessions. The royal family and the majority of the inhabitants belong 
to the Reformed Church. The State Budget contains fixed allowances for the 
different churches: for Protestant Churches, about 1,388,000 guilders; for 
Roman Catholics, about 676,000 ; and for Jews, about 14,000. 

The number of adherents of the different churches in the various provinces, 
according to the census of 1909 was: Dutch Reformed Church, 2,588,261 ; 
Other Protestants, 746,186 ; Catholics, 2,063,021 ; Jansenists, 10,082 ; 
Jews, 106,409 ; and other creeds or those of none, 353,158. 

The government of the Reformed Church is Presbyterian. At the end 
of 1912 the Dutcli Reformed, Walloon, English Presbyterian, and Scotch 
Churches had 1 SyiJud, 10 provincial districts, 44 classes, and 1,362 parishes. 
Their clergy numbered about 1,640. The Roman Catholic Church had one 
archbishop (of Utrecht), 4 bishops, and 1,133 parishes. The Old Catholics 
had 1 archbishop, 2 bishops, and 27 parislies. The Jews had about 171 parishes. 

Instruction. 

Public instniction (primary) is given in all places where needed, 
religious convictions being respected. Instruction was made obligatory by 
the Act of 1900 ; the school age is from 6 to 13. 

In 1806, and more expressly in 1848, secular instruction was separated 
from religious or sectarian instruction. The law on the point of the year 
1879 is still in force. By a modification of the Act of 1887 public instruction 
is diminished and a greater share in education is left to private instruction, 
if approved as efficient by the State, in which case it is paid for out of public 
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funds. The cost of public primary instruction is borne jointly by the State and 
the communes, the State contributing to the salaries of the teachers and being 
responsible for 26 per cent, of the costs of founding or purchasing schools. 

The Secondary Education Act dates ftom the year 1863, but 
it has repeatedly been modified since. Superior instruction is given in the 
larger communities in public or private schools. Private schools may be 
endowed by the State, private professional schools also by the province and 
the community. The Higher Education Act dates from the year 1876, but 
it has repeatedly been modified since. Higher education is given at Univer- 
sities, in high schools, and grammar schools, either public or private. 
Private institutions may be endowed by the State. Tuition in Kinder- 
gartens has not been regulated by law. 

The following table i.s taken from the Government returns for 1919-20 : 


Institutions 

Number 

Teaching Staff 

Pupils or Students 



Total 

Female 

Universities (public) 1 

4 

332 

5,430 

1,266 

Technical University. 

1 

86 

2,311 

114 

Private University 

1 

17 

215 


High School of (Jommerce " 

1 

32 

565 

84 

Classical (public) schools 

34 

5.S2 

3,526 

1,417 

Schools for the working people. 

555 

• 4,718 

58,472 

10^93 

Navigation schools .... 

12 

102 1 

1,160 



Mifldle class schools .... 
Elementary School.s ; 

160 

2,504 

24,234 

7,781 

Public 

3,437 

10,007 

050,450 i 

280,059 

Private 

Infant Schools : 

2,510 

15,018 

401,370 

251,971 

Public 

211 

1,020^ 

35,600 

10,674 

Private i 

1,1 12 

• 3,470 

! 111,457 1 

56,030 


1 Leiden (foui 


icii v‘wund('d 1576), uticciiu ^luou;, wiuuiiiKuii ^ Aiusieraam ^i 03 Z). in lyiS 
Veterinary School at Utiecht and the Agricultural Scliool at Wageningen were created the 
Universities. 

Rotterdam, Figures for tlie year lolS-lO. 


Utrecht (1630), Groningen (1014) Amsterdam (1032). 


Besides the schools named in the table, there is a great number of special 
schools, mostly technical. Since 1908 there is also a Government school to 
train functionaries of the colonial service for superior posts. 

In 1919 the State spent on education 8,132,000/. ; the provinces, 
75,000/. ; the Communes, 1,490,000/. 

Of the conscripts called out in 1913, 0*6 per cent, could neither read nor 
write, the percentage being highest in Drenthc, 1*5. Of tjie persons married 
in 1918, 0*22 percent, of the males and 0*41 percent, of the females could 
not sign the marriage certificate. Of the convicts in 19fl, 4 per cent, could 
neither read nor write. Of the total number of children from 7 to 13 years 
(school ago) on January 16, 1919, 4*71 per cent, received, no elementary 
instruction. 


Justice and Crime. 

Justice is administered by the High Court of tho Netherlands (Court of 
Cassation), by 6 courts of justice (Courts of Appeal), by 23 district tribunals, 
and by 101 cau tonal courts ; trial by jury is unknown in Holland. The 
Cantonal Court, which deals with minor offences, is formed by a single judge ; 
the more serious cases are tried by the district tribunals, formed as a rule by 
3 judges (in some cases one judge is sufficient) ; the courts are constituted of 
3 and the High Court of 6 judges. All Judges are appointed for life by the 
Sovereign (the Judges of the High Court from a list prepared by the Second 
Chamber). They can be removed only by a decision of tne High Court. 
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The number of persons convicted was : — 


Year 

1 By the Cantonal Courts I 

By the District Tribunals 

1 Male 

Female 

Male 1 

Female 

191(3 

145,742 

15,373 

17,606 

3,687 

1917 

127,459 

15,431 

25,778 1 

4,834 

1918 

111,981 

15,807 

29,028 

5,680 

1919 

154,295 

17,221 

29,881 

6,208 


The number of inmates in the 28 prisons during the years 1918, 1919, and 
1920 was respectively, 12,165, 10,146, and 8,720 males, and 978, 1,247, and 
823 females; in the 27 houses of detention, 20,812, 18,682, and 19,240 
males, and 1,787, 1,520, and 1,133 females. There are also 5 State-work 
establishments ; three of which (two for males and one for females) are 
meant for drunkards, beggars and vagabonds ; two for smugglers (males), of 
which one was transformed in December, 1918, into an establishment where 
a trial is being given to the system of imprisonment spent in common 
agricultural labour. The numbers of inmates of the first three establish- 
ments were respectively in the years 1918, 1919, and 1920, 2,674, 2,679, and 
2,119 males, and 412, 356, and 39 females; in the establishments for 
smugglers there were respectively 9,611, 3,493, and 1,743 inmates (males); 
in tne establishment where a tr\ai is being given to the system of imprison- 
ment spent in common agricultural labour, there were in the year 1920, 
3,290 males. 

In 1901 an Act was passed reforming State reformatories for tlm educa- 
tion of juvenile criminals and establishing disciplinary schools for juvenile 
criminals and for children admitted by request of ]>arcnt3 or guardians 
{correction paternelle). The number of inmates during the years 1918 and 
1919 in the 8 State reformatories was : 1,394, 1,341 boys, and 118, 123 
girls ; in the 5 disciplinary schools : 1,145, 1,176 boys, and 173, 162 girls. 

There are both State and communal police. The State police consists of field- 
constables and cavalry. The former are sj^read over the country, the latter guard 
the frontiers (eastern and southern). The cavalry police (mar^chausse) num- 
bers about 25 officers and about 1,018 men. There are about 1,339 — appointed 
and paid by the Government — field-constables, divided into numerous 
brigaues. Besides each commune has its own field-constables or police force. 


Pauperism and Social Insurance. 

The relief of the poor is largely effected by the religious societies and 
organised private cjjarity. The State does not interfere, except when no 
relief is to be obtained from private charity ; in that case the pauper must be 
supported by the commune where he is living. There is no poor rate in the 
Netnerlands. Mendicity and vagabondage are treated as offences, and persons 
so convicted can be placed in a State-work establishment. Workhouses for 
the poor are found in very few communes. 

Number of poor relieved in the Kingdom during the year 1919 : — Heads 
of families, 180,199; other i>ersons, 63,184; lunatics and idiots, 14,422; 
women in child- bed, 9,686 ; in asylums (almshouses), 72,678 ; in hospitals, 
74,829 ; in workhouses, 6,637. 

The amount spent on outdoor relief in 1919 was 22,890,008 florins, for 
lunatics and idiots 11,919,733 florins, for maternity cases 71,464 florins, for 
asylums 13,364,737 florins, for hospitals 11,440,757 florins, and for work- 
houses 1,141,841 florins. 

On September 19, 1916, a Government scheme for unemployment 
insurance was set up in Holland. 
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Finance. 

The revenue and expenditure in five years were (12 guilders = £1) : — 

Revenue. * 


Year 

j Ordinary 

Extraord. (loans, &c.) 

Total 

1910 

Guilders 

S 329,193,000 

665,895,000 

Guilders 

30,347,000 

Guilders 

359,541,000 

1917 

29,917,000 

595,812,000 

1918 

591.925.000 

740.772.000 

37,120,000 

629,045,000 

1919 

45,644,000 

786,415,000 

1920 

873,884,000 

43,953,000 

917,838,000 


Expenditure. 


Year 

General 

Debt 

Defence 

Extraordinary 

Total 

1916 

1917 ! 

1918 
19191 
19201 1 

Guilders 

171.909.000 

287.146.000 

505.711.000 

611.245.000 

548.157.000 

Guilders 

73.099.000 

81.787.000 

76.915.000 

113.952.000 

138.928.000 

Guilders 

283.779.000 

315.157.000 1 

417.897.000 i 

164.683.000 

124.227.000 : 

Guilders 

53.246.000 

65.641.000 1 

118.183.000 ! 

148.694.000 i 

222.625.000 ' 

GuUders 

582.093.000 

749.731.000 

1.118.706.000 

1.038.574.000 

1.033.937.000 


1 Profiiioual. • 


Budget voted for the year 1921 and estimates for 1922 were as follows : — 


Branches of Ex- 
penditure 

1921 

1922 

j Sources of Revenue 

1921 

1922 


Guilders 

Guilders 

i Direct taxes : — 

Guilders 

GuUders 

Civil list 

900,000 

900,000 

! Land fax . 

17,2.50,000 

17,567,000 

Legislative body 

I Personal . 

19,780,000 

21,170,000 

and Koyal cabinet 

1,868,106 

1,986,829 

Tax on capital . 

12,500,000 

12,000,000 

Department of Fo- 

Tax on incomes 

reign Affairs 

5,116,875 

5,529,520 

1 from trades, pro- 



Department of Jus- 

! fessions, &c. . 

74,000,000 

88,000,000 

tice 

38,641,646 

38,686,640 

Tax on dividenvis 

13,500,000 

15,000,000 

Department of In- 

Excise duties 

106,700,000 

132,000,000 

terlor . 

15,960,211 

12,31.5,572 

Indirect taxes 

104,000,000 

111,000,000 

Department of In- 


Import and export 

struction, etc. 
Department of Ma- 

133,632,433 

148,121,113 

duties 

47,000,000 

42,600,000 

Tax on gold * silver 

1,000,000 

901,000 

rine 

52,264,692 

59,153,751 

Domains 

3,263,000 

3,613,000 

Department of Fi- 

State lottery . 

658,000 

670,000 

nance . 

198,808,725 

220,650,384 

78,801,418 

i Pilot dues 

2,000,000 

2,300,000 

Department of War 

74,778,355 

1 Tax on mines 

* 500,000 

500,000 

Department of Pub- 


: State railways 

4,248,940 

4,248,940 

lic Works, etc. . 

64,373,501 

50,535,918 

i Part paid by the 

<3i 


Department of 



1 East Indies in the 



Agriculture, etc. 

195,211,337 

69,648,012 

interest and sink- 



Department of 



ing fund of public 



Labour. 

75,500,610 

06,706,380 

debt . 

2,047,163 

1,956,368 

Department of Colo- 

Share in the profits 


nies 

6,880,873 

7,218,465 

173,775,596 

of the Bank of 



Public Debt . 

170,249,589 

the Netherlands 

9,480,000 

15,000,000 

Unforeseen expen- 


State mines . 

66,050,600 

43 901,600 

diture . 

50,000 

50,000 

Misc. receipts 

68,193,466 

94,162,426 

Total expenditure 

034,246,953 

(77,853,8291) 

938,139,598 

(78,178,299/.) 

Total revenue ^ . 

552,170,069 606,590,288 
(46,014,172/.)(50,549,086/.) 


^ Exeli give of defence taxes. 
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The amount of the chief taxes per head of the population was, in 1920, 
106*42 guilders. 

The expenditure of the * Department for the Colonies * entered in the 
budget estimates only refers to the central administration. There is a 
separate budget for the great colonial possessions in the East Indies, voted 
as such by the States-General. The financial estimates for the year 1922 
are distributed between the colonies and the mother country in the following 
proportions : — 


Guilders 

Expenditure in the colonies 710,33y,019 
Horae Government expendi- 
ture 2U,378,Sdl 


Total expenditure . . 924,717,380 

(77,059,7811.) 


Guilders 

Revenues in the mother 
country .... 44,038,070 

Revenues in the colmiies . 690,453,771 


Total revenue . . 734,491,841 

(61,207,6531.) 


In the Budget for 1922 the national debt is given as follows :« 



Nominal Capital 

Annual Interest 

Funded Debt 

Guilders 

Guilders 

per cent, debt 

.560,442,000 

14,011,069 

3 „ debtor 1895, 1898, 1899«aud lyO.5 . I 

45.5,940,000 

13,678,192 

,, ,, debt of 1910 

44,290,000 

1,550,141 

4 ,, ,, debt of 1916 i 

123,660,000 

4,946,000 

4^ ,, ,, debt of 1916 and 1917 . i 

604,746,000 

27,213.570 

5 ,, ,, flebt of 1918 and 1919 . . l 

Floating debt 

713,082,000 

35,839,175 


32,362,000 

Annuities .... 

— 

1,018,559 

Sinking fund . . . . , 

— 

39,699,400 

Total debt . 

j 2, .502, 150, 000 

1 (208,512,5001.) 

170,318,096 

1 (14,193,1741.) 


During the years 1850-1920, 584,727,385 guilders have been devoted 
to the redemption of the public debt 

The rateable annual value of buildings was given at 229,298,627 
guilders in 1920, and of land, 98,325,297 guilders. 

The various provinces and communes have their own separate budgets ; 
the provincial expenditure for 1918 was’ 50,148,548 guilders; the revenue 
at 56,514,730 guilders; the communal expenses in 1918 amounted to 
850,616,000 guilders, whereof 347,812,000 guilders for debt The communal 
revenues were, in tlie same year, 819,159,000 guilders. 


Defence. 

I. Frontier. 

The Netherlands are bordered on the soutli by Belgium, on the cast 
by Germany. On the former side the country is quite level, oii the latter 
more hilly ; the land frontier is open all round. The frontiers are defended 
by few fortresses. The scheme of defence adopted in 1874 contemplates 
concentration of the defensive forces in a restricted area, known as the 
‘Holland Fortress.’ This comprises the provinces of North and South 
Holland, with parts of Zeeland and Utrecht. Two- thirds of the area is 
surrounded by the sea. On the land side, to the East and South, are lines 
of more or less permanent works, which can be rendered very difficult of 
attack by inundations. There are also strong works on the coast, notabljr 
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the Helder group, barring access to the Zuiderzee, and the Hollandsch Diep 
and Volkerak position, while the entrances to the Amsterdam and Rotterdam 
ship canals are defended by powerful forts. The citadel of the whole is 
Amsterdam, which is well fortified. Here also* inundations would almost 
preclude a successful attack. The coast defences are in good order and are to 
be further strengthened, but the defences on the land side, except the position 
of Amsterdam, nave of late years been neglected. Moreover, the control of 
the inundations is not entirely in military hands. 

Apart from the Holland Fortress are the works on the Western Schelde. 
These have hitherto been unimportant, but a plan has been adopted to 
augment them by entirely now works at Flushing. 

II. Army, 

According to an Act of 1912, service in the army is partly voluntary and 
partly compulsory ; the voluntary enlistments bear a small proportion to 
the compulsory. Every Dutch citizen and, in certain circumstances, every 
other resident in the Netherlands, is liable to personal service in the 
army (or navy) from the age of 19 up to 40. Actual service in the ranks is 
determined by lot, but substitution is not permitted. The maximum 
strength of the annual contingent is fixed at 25,500 (including 600 for 
the sea service). 

. Tlio conscripted militiamen belong to the ^tive army for 6 years for Ijve 
unmounted corps, and 8 years for the mounted corps (sea service 5 years). 
The ‘full’ training time is 8J months in the infantry, engineers, and garrison 
artillery (under certain circumstances 6^ months), and 24 months in the 
cavalry, horse and field artillery. A certain proportion of the full-course 
men of the infantry and garrison artillery (between 3,800 and 4,500 men, 
designed by lot) are retained for an additional »44 months. The full-course 
men are called up in two batches, two-thirds in January (March), one-third 
in October. 

With regard to further training, men belonging to mounted corps are 
liable to bo called out once in their army service for 4 weeks ; the others, 
once for 4 and the second time for 3 weeks. 

After having fulfilled their active service the militiamen pass to the 
‘ landweer ’ for 5 years ; they can be called out once in tlieir 5 years, for 
6 days. Men of mounted corps and of the navy are excused from landweer 
service. Men alter they have comjdcted their landweer service belong to 
the ‘landstorm’ up to the age of 40, together with all men who have not 
passed through the ranks. 

The landweer forces are organised in units corresponding to those of the 
first line, except that there are no mounted troops. Cadijs are maintained 
in time of peace for the landweer formations. 

The field army consists of 4 divisions and an independent cavalry brigade. 
A division contains 3 brigades of infantry each consisting of 2 regiments of 
3 battalions, 1 squadron, a field artillery regiment (16 tnree-gun batteries, 
48 guns), a group of 2 four-gun batteries of heavy artillery, 2 companies of 
cyclists, 64 machine guns, and 2 companies of engineers. The total strength 
of a division in the field, with staff, would be about 20,000 officers and 
men. The cavalry brigade has 4 regiments, each of 3 squadrons, 4 com- 
panies of cyclists and 4 three-gun batteries of horse artillery. There are 
also 66 battalions of army troops, of which 48 are Landweer battalions. 
The landweer troops, with the fortress artillery of the active army, would 
hold the fortresses. 

The peace strength of the Netherlands army, including the ‘landweers,* 
ws on April 2, 1921, 7,843 officers and 251,444 men, and comprises 137,356 
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rifles, 166 field and 42 heavy guns. There are 156,000 additional trained 
men, and 250,000 untrained men available for mobilisation. Military 
budget for 1922 was 73,80^1,418 florins. A Bill has been passed to spend 
about two millions sterling on the coast defences, including armament. 

The Netherlands infantry is armed with th^e Mannlicher magazine rifle, 
model 95. Cavalry and engineers carry the Mannlicher carbine. The field 
artillery, including the horse batteries, is armed with a shielded Q. F. Krupp 
gun of 7 *5 cm. 


III. Navy, 

The Navy is maintained for a double purpose — viz. the protection of the 
Dutch waters and coast, and the defence of the East Indian possessions. 
These latter contribute to the maintenance of that division of it known as 
the Indian Marine. A Bill has been introduced for adding to the Navy 
vessels for the defence of the Dutch East Indies. 


Following is a list of the principal ships of the Dutch Navy. 


Name 

Displace- 
ment, Tons 

Armour 
water line 

K 1 P 
ctf O Sc 

■< ° 

! o 

, 'd M 

Principal Armament j A.g 
H ^ 

Indicated 

Horse- 

power 

S'Sis 

Designed 

COAST DEFENCE SHIPS 

Hertog Hendrik A 
Koningin Uegentes; 
De Hunter . .) 

Tromp . 

5,080 

6 

10 

i 

2 9 ^-in., 4 6-in. 3 

G-7,000 

17 

'98 

5,300 

« 

c 

10 

2 9‘4-in., 4 G-in. . 3 

0-7, 000 

17 

•95 

Zeven Provincien . 

0,530 

G 

10 

2 11-in., 4 G-in. — 

7,500 

10 

'08 

CRUISERS 

Zeeland . 

3,900 

deck 

- 

2 5‘9-in., 8 4‘7-in. . ■ 4 

10,000 

20 

'95 

Gelderland 

4,030 

deck 



10 4*7-in. . . .1 

J ) 

20 

'97 

Java , . .1 
Sumatra , ./ 

7,050 

3-iii. 

— 

10 6-in., 4 3-in. . ' — 

1 

65,500 

30 

'IG 


There are also 3 armoured gunboats, and 4 others of little value in 
home waters, and about 9 in the East Indies ; 20 small destroyers ; 14 
submarines ; a sirbiriarine depot ship and 14 mine layers. A British sub- 
marine interned wus bought by the Dutch Government and taken over in 
June, 1917, as 08. The Hertog Hendrik, Koningin Regcntcs, De Kuijter, 
Zeven Provincien, Java and Sumatra are assigned to the East Indies Fleet. 


Production and Industry. 

I. AORICULTUllE. 

The surface of the Netherlands was divided in 1920 as follows (in hectares: 
1 hectare =2 ’47 acres); — Uncultivated land (heath) 481, p91; water and 
morass, 127,341 ; dykes and roads, 58,983 ; untaxed land, 75,212 ; building 
land, houses, &c., 55,568. Total, 798,795. Cultivated land: arable land, 
905,614 ; pasture, 1,219,084 ; gardens and orchards, 93,700 ; forest, 247,786. 
Total, 2,465,183. 
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Large estates prevail in the provinces of Zealand, South Holland, 
Groningen, and North Holland ; small estates in North Bi^abant, Guelders, 
Limburg, and Overyssel. 

The areas under the principal crops, in acres, were as follows ; — 


Products. 

1918 

1919 

1920 

t 

Products. 

1918 

1919 

1920 


Acres 

Acres 

Acres 


Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Winter wheat . 

101,582 

20,477 

141,340 

138,957 

18,792 

Brown mustard seed 

1,220 

607 

1,692 

Summer wheat . 

28,5 i5 

White mustard seed 

1,290 

1,312 

3,292 

Winter rye 

450,067 

498,132 

494,855 

Carraway seed 

10,062 

1,522 

2,427 

Summer rye 

20,782 

4,635 

1 — i 

Flax 

30,675 

24,565 

54,107 

Winter barley . 

31,210 

34,107 

35,6151 

Tobacco . 

915 

666 

985 

Summer barley . 

20,782 

23,677 

1 20,707' 

Table potatoes 

|432.722 

382,942 

426,092 

Oats .... 

385,372 

380,270 396,410 

Factory potatoes 

67,080 

— 

Buckwheat 

20,477 

19,017 

17,392 

Sugar beets 

114,202 

132,757 

2,537 

158,675 

Horse beans 

57,275 

60,775 



Chicory . 

2,4^0 

2,220 

Peas .... 
Beans. 

90,275 

35,592 

80,310 

37.057 

00,292 

80,182 

Onions 

7,925 

5,820 

5,630 


The yield of the more important products for 3 years was as follows : — 


i 

Crop 


Produce 


1019 

1920 

1921 

Wheat . 
Barley . 
Oats 

Bye 

i 

Quarters 

774,918 

1 311,833 1 

2,388,823 
! 1,296,293 ' 
I ' 

Quarters 
791,750 
351,453 
2,701,545 i 
1,955,210 

Quarters 

1,083,250 

456,125 

2,661,000 

2,080,025 


Crop • 

Produce 

1917 

1919 

1920 ^ 

Sugar beet. 

Tons 

1,458,000 

Tons 

1,494,108 

Tons 

1,905,552 

Flax . . » 

Cwts. 

3,617 

Cwts. 

6,272 

Cwts. 

7,125 


According to the live-stock census of March 5, 1919, Holland possessed 
362,011 horses, 1,968,609 cattle, 437,075 sheep, and 449,829 i)igs. 

II. Mining and Manufactures. 

A few coal-mines are found in the province of Limburg ; some of them belong 
to the State. The quantity of coal extracted in 1920 was 3,940,690 metric 
tons, valued at 102,788,000 guilders. In 1920 the private mines produced 
2,168,880 tons, and the State mines, 1,772,210 tons; total for 1919, 
3,940,690 tons. There is one salt mine at Boekelo. 

There are no official returns of all the manufacturing industries. According 
to the last reports there were, in 1920 : 362 distilleries, 8 sugar refineries, 
21 beet-sugar refineries, 23 salt works, and 257 breweries. 

Ill, Fisheries. 

In 1920, 6,083 vessels of all kinds were engaged in the fisheries, with 
crews numbering about 16,809. The produce of the herring fishery in the 
North Sea was valued at 20,935,230 guilders in 1920. The quantity of 
oysters produced in 1920 amounted to 2,946,510 kilos. 

Commerce. 

r 

The Netherlands is a free-trading country. A few duties are levied, 
but they have only a fiscal or statistical, not a protectionist, character. 

Treaties of commerce and navigation between the Netherlands and Great Britain wera 
signed in 1837, 1851 and 1889, and (having special reference to.the colonies) in 1816, 1827, 
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6nd 1871 , providing, amongst otlier things, for the ‘ most favoured nation ’ treatment. The 
treaties of 1837, 1861, and 1889, are terminable on a year’s notice, with exception of that 
of 1851, which is terminable on six weeks’ notice, when the privileges granted by the 
Netherland law of 1850 may withdrawn. For the treaties of 1815, 1827 and 1871 no 
time of notice has been stipulated. 

The following are the returns of the imports for home consumption and 
the export of home produce for six years (in thousands of guilders) 


Year 

Imports 

i 

Exports j 

1 Year ^ 

1 

Imports 

1 

Exports 

1910) 

1917 ; 

1918 ! 

1,883,000 

904,730 

0)08,360 

1,387,090 

819,261) 

381,210 

1 ■ 

1919 

1920 

1921 

2,826,740 

3,367,772 

2,288,503 

1,411,310 

1,748,549 

1,471,564 


The values of the leading articles of import and export in the last 
two years were (in thousands of guilders, 12 guilders = 1?.) : — 



Imports 

Exports 


1920 

1921 

1 1920 

1921 

rk*ou and steel of all kinds . . • . 

29 S 326 

1.37,100 

.60,204 

32,822 

Textiles, raw and manufactured 

338,970 

274,499 

250,409 

148,548 

Cereals and flour .... 

282,902 

272,128 

76,207 

63,683 

Coal 

230,034 

120,770 

10,378 

.36,423 

Rice and flour thereof. 

1,319 

18,422 

16 

2,857 

Mineral oil 

]03,.615 

0.3,223 

4,004 

4,170 

Collee 

06,693 

44,986 

10,736 

23,324 

Butter 

132 

3,990 

60,810 

48,670 

Margarine (raw and eatable) . • 

9,240 

10,827 

101,177 

58,824 

Sugar . 

27,370 

17,296 

61,789 

03,363 

Cheese ; 

.368 

610 

• 04,207 

67,716 

Gold and silver 

30,1 10 

48,993 

47,207 

102,423 

Wood 

180,900 

126,834 

0,519 

10,464 

Skins 

40.C.3T 

23,308 

24,860 

22,022 

Indigo 

1,679 

319 

46 

66 

Copper . . ... 

.3.3,084 

17,773 

2,790 1 

1,175 

Paper 

59,78.3 

29,977 j 

09,090 

33,974 

Soot, grease, tallow, suet . 

22,068 

23,024 

10,103 1 

13,276 

Saltpetre 

37,768 

24,9.6.3 

985 

733 

Zinc 

6,687 

3,687 

2,093 

2,390 

Tobacco 

87,002 

60,489 

31,703 

18,429 

Tin ; 

2,752 

411 

1,796 

330 

Colours (painters’ wares) . . . i 

24,369 

12,033 

17,419 

10,710 

Seeds (colza, liiLseed, Ac.) . . . ' 

60,240 

00,002 

25,6.30 

9,234 

Manures (all sorts) . . . . j 

39,999 

27,629 

13,010 

10,221 


Jl 


Value of the trade with the leading countries for two years in thousands 
of guilders 


Imports 

1919 

1920 

j Exports 

1919 

1 1920 

Germany . . ^ 

89.3,935 

906,396 

j Germany 

578,020 

423,335 

Great Britain 

692,301 

.5.56,709 

1 Great Uritain 

485,320 

329,878 

Belgium 

221,470 

314,202 

j Belgium 

184,764 

179,257 

Dutch East Indies | 

328,936 

239,610 

I United States . i 

67,208 ' 

87,460 

Rus.sia . . . ; 

— 

63,764 

i Dutch East Indies 

.,163,443 

203,665 

United States . ' 

649,429 

526,090 

Austria-Hungary . 

31,07 1 

14,156 

British India. . | 

23,290 

18,107 

Sweden. 

27,068 

26,857 

France . 

42,350 

80,lSt 

Franco . 

47,842 

60,785 

Sweden . . . i 

1 

60,204 

i 

86,.358 

, Switzerland . 

16,470 

46,134 
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The principal articles of trade between the United Kingdom and the 
Netherlands (Board of Trade Returns) in two years were : — 


Imports ii)to U.K. 
from Netherlands 

191!) 

1920 

' f 

Exports of produce 
and manuf. of U.K. 
to Netherlands 

1919 

1920 

Flax .... 
Pish . 

Cheese 

Butter 

Margarine . 

Paper, Htrawboaid . 
Sugar . . . . 1 

Tomatoes . 

Condensed milk. . ' 

i 

£ 

087,403 
247,720 
668,280' 
20,812 
2,223,017 
1,868,118 
1,215,613 ! 

412,127 

1,084,221 

£ 

1 ,049,096 
281,569 ' 
724,194 . 
1,583,482 
5,231,770 , 
3,253,261 
50,763 
768,281 1 
2,639,372 

Cottons . 

Cotton yarn 

Coal . 

Iron .... 
Machinery 

Bools and Shoes 
Woollens . 

Soda compounds 
Cottonseed oil . 

£ 

3,270,106 

5,621,597 

1,368,951 

3,395,269 

008,997 

192,574 

2,753,338 

160,125 

1,240,478 

£ 

3,143,060 

8,434,598 

923,744 

4,572,030 

2,033,814 

480,210 

3,314,795 

215,883 

382.761 


Much of the trade here entered as with the Netherlands consists of goods 
on transit from and to Germany, notably the import^ of silk goods and 
metal goods. 

Total trade between the Netherlands and the United Kingdom (in 
thousands of pounds sterling) for 5 years (Board of Trade Returns) : — 


- 

1917 1 

1918 i 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Imports from Netherlands to U.K. 
Exports to Netherlands from U.K. | 

£ 

19,903 ; 

20,796 : 

£ 

7,670 1 
14,986 

£ 

21,658 ' 
34,316 . 

39,253 
47,609 i 

t 

£ 

38,857 

27,328 


Shipping and Navigation. 

The number of vessels in the mercantile navy at the end of 1919 was : — 
Sailing vessels 283, of 27,713 EngliKsh tons j steamers 570, of 804,307 English 
tons. 

The following table gives the number and tonnxige (in English measure- 
ment) of vessels which entered and cleared the ports of the Netherlands > 


Entered. 


Year 

1 

With Cargoes 

In Ballast 

. Total 

No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 


Tonnage 

1919 

1920 

1921 

5,017 
j 8,317 

i 10,702 

0,009,525 

6,601,234 

6,422,519 

1,435 

2,797 

3,372 

1,088,191 
1,339,1 66 
1,628,584 

7,082 
11,114 ** 
14,074 

7,097,716 
8,030,400 
! 8,051,114 

1919 

1920 

1921 

4,408 

7,712 

9,995 

3,603,276 

4,911,739 

5,129,672 

Cleared. 

3,062 

3,708 

4,143 

3,587,044 

3,184,277 

2,631,012 

7,470 

11,420 

14,138 

1,700,809 

7,250,820 

7,760,684 


Of the total number in 1921, 4,340 Dutch vessels entered with a 
tonnage of 2,847,144, and 9,734 foreign vessels with a tonnage of 6,203,969 ; 
4,322 Dutch vessels cleared, with a tonnage ot 2,572,369, and 9,8i6 foreign 
vessels with a tonnage of 6,188,327. 
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The yesiels with cargoes which entered at the chief ports were as 
follows ; — 


Entered 


Port 


Rotterdam 
Amsterdam . 
Flushing 

Uook of Holland . 


1920 j 

1921 

Number 

1 Tons 

per cent. 

Number 

Tons 

4,015 

4,032,352 

. 53*7 

5,750 

3,035,276 

1,050 

1 1,143,417 

22-0 

2,]22 

1,340,248 

.308 

209,049 

4*1 

837 

150,942 

333 ! 

237,538 

1 4*4 

370 

180,951 


Cleared. 


Rotterdam 

. 1 .3,823 1 

2,825,161 . 

56 'G 1 

[ 5,557 

3,182,376 

Amsterdam 

1 1,222 

fe50,291 j 

18-0 1 

1 1,682 

943,124 

Flushing 

Hook of Holland . 

i 310 

204,691 ! 

4-5 

i 349 

155,697 

. 1 298 1 

229,342 i 

4*4 

1 325 

167,725 


Internal Communications. 

I. Canals and Railavays. 

The total extent of canals is about 2,000 miles ; of roads about 3,000 
miles. 

In 1920 the total length of the principal tramway lines was 1,830 miles ; 

347.557.000 passengers were carried, and 1,402,000 kilogrammes of goods. 
Their revenue amounts to 37,028,000 guilders. 

In 1920 the 2 principal* railways had a length of 2,377 miles. The 
breadth of the railway gauge is 1*50 metres, or 4 ft. 11 in. In 1920 

54.794.000 passengers ami 16,884,000 metric tons of goods were carried 
on the railways. The revenue was 196,231,000 guilders. All railway 
companies are private ; there is a State railway company, only so named 
because the road is owned by the State. A project is on foot for bringing 
the four railway companies under one control. 

II. Post and Teleokaphs. 


The postal traffic was as follows in 2 years ; — 


- 

• 

Letjers Post Cards 

j 

Newspapers and 
Printed Matter 

j Parcels 

Letters with 
Money Orders 

1919 

Internal . 

103,189,000 167,794,000 

405,789,000 

13,083,000 

826,206 

Foreign . 

46,085,000 1 13,402,000 

22,270,000 

1,097,000 

135,236 

1920 

Internal . 

1 

192,868,000 il31,892,000 

401,018,000 

8,822,000 

1,967,000 

671,784 

Foreign . 

59,383,000 1 18,725,000 

29,747,000 

181,800 


The receipts of the Post Office in 1920 were 40,160^)00 guilders, the 
expenditure in 1920 61,052,000 guilders. 

There are several private telegraph linos, b\it most of the lines are owned 
by the State. The length of State lines on Dec. 31, 1920, was 6,440 miles, the 
length of wires 29, 209 miles. The number of State offices was, on December 81, 
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1920, 1,455. The number of paid messages by State and private lines in 
1020 was 9,768,300. The receipts of the State amounted in the same 
year to 10,006,000 guilders, and the ordinary expenses in 1920 to 12,451,000 
guilders, 

In 1920 the interurban telephone system had 2,512 miles of line and 85,397 
miles of wire, and is administered by the State ; 10,482,883 interurban and 
758,658 international conversations were held. The receipts were in the 
lame year for interurban and international intercourse 14,443,000 guilders ; 
the total expenses in 1920 8,485,000 guilders. 


Money and Credit. 

The money in general circulation is chiefly silver. Before 1875 the 
Netherlands had the silver standard ; but a bill which passed the States- 
General in the session of 1875 allowed an unrestricted coinage of ten-guilder 
pieces in gold, whereas the coinage of silver was suspended for an unlimited 
time. 

Value of money minted during the following years (in thousands of 
guilders) : — 


Tear 

Gold i 

Silver 

Copper 

and 

Nickel 

For tlie East 
aifd 

West India 
Colonies 

Total 

value 

Total number 
of pieces 

1881^1900 

1901-1910 

1914-1919 

1920 

8,564 : 

, 992 i 

1 11,385 1 

13,710 

33,870 

53,100 

1,310 

2,005 

1,703 

“r0,83“4 “ 
15,230 
19,278 
1^4 

34,418 

52,097 

120,061 I 

114 1 

452,1427090 

400,679,000 

661,638,476 

11,400,000 


The Bank of the Netherlands is a private institution, but it is the only 
one which has the right of issuing bank-notes. This right, granted in 1863 
for 26 years, was prolonged in 1888 for 15 years, and prolonged again for 
the same term in 1903, with some alterations in tlie conditions ; e.g, all 
the paper money is to be issued by the Bank. In 1918 the Charter was 
once more prolonged for a further 15 years. The Bank does the same 
business as other banks, only with more guarantees. Two-fifths of the 
paper money in circulation must be covered. It has agencies in all 
places of importance. 


Year 

Notes in 
Circulation, 
March 31 

Total Exchanges 
years ending 
March 31 

Stock of Gold, 
March 31 

1 Stock of Silver, 
March 31 

1920 

1921 
19221 

1,061,722,000 

1,039,316,000 

2,823,000,000 

1,618,251,658 

1,847,486,105 

1,000 guilders 

634,871 
621,033 
613,027 • 

1,'000 guilders 
8,432 
16,687 


1 February 21. 2 Gold and silver. 


The capital aipounts to 20,000,000 guilders, the reserve fund in 1915 to 
5,000,000 guilders. The Bank keeps the State-Treasury and the cash of 
the State Postal Savings-Bank and of other institutions. It receives 8^ per 
cent, of the clear gains; the remainder is divided between the State and 
the Bank in proportion of 2 : 1. 
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There are many savings-banks, all private. Besides these there is a State 
postal savings-bank, established in 1881. The following table gives some 
particulars of both : — 


Year 

Number of 
Savings 
Banks 

Amount 
deposited 
(in 1,000 
gldrs.) 

Amount 
withdrawn 
(in 1,000 
gldrs.) 

Total De- 
posits at 
end of year 
(in 1,000 
gldrs.) 

Number of 
Depositors at 
end of year 

Amount 
per inhabi- 
tant. 
Gldrs. 

1918 







State P. 8. B. . ! 

! — 

; 104,885 

91,768 

241,755 

1,810,735 

35*07 

Private banks 

291 

82,069 

65,218 

17<),407 

501,179 

26*02 

1919 

! 




State P. S. B. 

— 

1 137.836 

117,919 

268,188 

1,887,362 

39*20 

Private banks 

1 2sr 

j 100, (U3 

83,105 

205,240 

603,133 

30*04 

1920 




State P. 8. B. 

i 

! 124,983 

' 127,038 

272,954 

1,908,305 

39*00 


On June 30, 1921, tlie total deposits in the Postal Savings-Bank was 
274,632,863 guilders, credited to 1,912,355 depositors. 


Money, Weights, and Measures. 

Money. 

The standard coinisthe 10-florin piece weighing 6720 grammes, ‘900 fine, 
and thus containing 6 ’048 grammes of tine gold. The unit of the silver 
coinage is the gulden or florin, weighing 10 grammes, '945 fine and containing 
9 ‘45 grammes of fine silver. 

Gold is legal tender, and the silver coins issued before 1875. 

The principal coins are : — 

The gulden^ guilder ox fiorin of 100 cents = ls. 8d. ; or 12 g. =£1. 

The rijksdctalder guilders. 

The gold-piece of ten guilders and of five guilders. 

4 guilder, J guilder (kv)artje\ guilder {duhheltjc). 

Cent coins are: of nickel, 5 cents; of bronze, 1 cent, \ cent, and 2^ cents. 

Weights and Measures. 

The metric system of weights and measures, and, with trifling changes, 
the metric denomVnations are adopted in the Netherlands. 


Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of the Netherlands in Great Britain. 

Envoy and Minister > — Jonkheer K. de Marees van Swiuderen (October 
13, 1913). 

First Secretary. — R. C. T. Roosmale Nepvcu. 

Attache. — A. Loudon.. 

Naval Attache — Capt. K. F. Sluys. 

Commercial Attache. — F. ’s Jacob. 
director of the Chancery. — H. N. Brouwer. 

Consul-General in London. — H. S. J. Maas ; appointed 1897. 
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2. Of Great Britain in the Netherlands. 

Envoy and Minister. — Sir C. M. Marling, K.C.M.G., C.B. Appointed 
November 26, 1921. 

First Secretary — H. Knatchbull-Hugesscn, C.Sl.G. 

Third Secretary. — Sir Adrian Baillie. 

Military AttaShA, — Lieut-Col. A. C. Temperley, C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Commercial Secretary. — K. Y. Laming, O.B.E. 

Consul Geyieral at Rotterdam, — W. N. Dunn. 

There are consular representatives at Amsterdam (C.G.), Dordrecht, 
Flushing, The Hague, Groningen, Harlingen, and Ymuiden. 


Colonies. 

The colonial possessions of the Netherlands, situated in the East Indies 
and the West Indies, embrace an area of about 783,000 English square miles. 
The total population, according to the last returns (December 31, 1917), 
was, approximately, 47,149,903, or nearly seven times as large as that of the 
mother-country. 


DUTCH EAST INDIES. 

The Dutch possessions in Asia, forming the territory of Dutch East India 
(Nederlandsch Dost Indie), are situated between 6° N. and 11® S. latitude, 
and between 96® and 141® E. longitude. 

In 1602 the Dutch created their East India Company. This Company 
conquered successively the Dutch East Indies,*and ruled them during nearly 
two centuries. After the dissolution of the Company in 1798 the Dutch 
possessions were governed by the mother-country. 

Goyernment and Constitution. 

Politically, the territory, which is under the sovereignty of the Netherlands, 
is divided into (1) Lands under direct government ; (2) Subject native States. 

With regard to administration, the Dutch possessions in the East Indies 
are divided into residencies, divisions, regencies, districts, and dessas (vil- 
lages). They are also .very often divided into: (1) Java and Madura ; (2) the 
Outposts — Sumatra, Borneo, Riau-Lingga Archipelago, Banca, Billiton, Cele- 
bes, Molucca Archipelago, the small Sunda Islands, and a part of New Guinea. 

Java, the most important of the colonial possessions oi the Netherlands, 
was formerly administered, politically and socially, on system established 
by General Johannes Graaf Van den Bosch in 1832, and known as the ‘cul- 
ture system. ' It was based in principle on the officially superintended 
labour of the natives, directed so as to produce not only a sufficiency of food 
for themselves, but a large quantity of colonial produce best suited for the 
European market. To-day, however, the old system no longer exists. 

The whole of Java — including the neighbouring island of Madura — is 
divided into seventeen residencies, each governed by a Resident, assisted 
by several Assistant-Residents and a number of subordinate officials, 
called Contrdleqrs. The Resident and his assistants exercise almost absolute 
control over the province in their charge ; not, however, directly, but by 
means of a vast hierarchy of native officials. The Outposts are ad* 
ministered by functionaries with the titles of ‘Governor,* ‘Resident, 
‘Assistant-Resident,* ‘ Controleur,* &c. 

4 D 
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The superior administration and executive authority of Dutch India rest 
in the hands of a Governor-General, He is assisted by a Council of five 
members, partly of a legislative, partly of an advisory character. The 
members of the Council, uowever, have no share in the executive. The 
Governor-General and the members of the Council are nominated by the 
Queen. In 1917 a * Volksraad' was installed to discuss the budget, and to 
advise the Government on matters of general importance as a first step 
towards the development of self-government in the colony. Some of the 
members are appointed by the Government, some are elected by the local 
councils. It includes Europeans, natives and foreign Orientals (Chinese, 
Arabs). 

Governor -Gentral, — Dr. D. Fock, appointed September 28, 1920. 

The Governor-General represents not only the executive power of govern- 
ment, but he has a right of passing laws and regulations for the administra- 
tion of the colony, so far as this power is not reserved to the legislature of the 
mother-country. However, he is bound to adhere to the constitutional 
principles on which the Dutch Indies are governed, and which are laid 
down in the ‘ Regulations for the Government of Netherlands India, * passed 
by the King and States-General of the mother-country in 1854, and altered 
many times since. 


Area and Population. 


- 

Area : 
English 
square miles 

Population 

31 Dec. 1905 
(Census) 

Population 
Nov. 1920 
(Census) 

Java and Madura 

50,557 

30,098,008 

35,017,204 


^Sumatra, West Coast 

15,494 

1,308,771' 

1,522,227 


Tapanceli 

16,167 

413,301‘ 

840,371 


Sumatra, East Coast 

35,312 

568,417' 

1,197,554 

Island ofj 

Benkulen 

9,399 

204,269* 

257,140 

Sumatra ' 

Larapongs 

11,284 

166,518* 

233,903 


Palembang . 

32,674 

689,734* 

827,986 


Djambi .... 

19,038 

206,620* 

233,344 


Atjeh .... 

20,471 

682,176* 

736,348 

Riau-Lingga Archipelago . 

16,301 

112,216* 

223,104 

Banca 

..... 

4,446 

115,189* 

154,114 

Billiton 

1,863 

36,868* 

68,582 

Borneo, West Coast . 

65,825 

460,929' 

605,399 

Borneo, South and East Districts 

i 156,912 

782,726“ 

1,020,054 

Island of 

f Celebes 

49,390 

415,999“ 

2,328,587 

Celebes 

[ Menado 

1 22,680 

436,406“ 

760,676 


C Amboina 

il 13,118 

299,491* 

243,643 


Ternate 

! } 9,663 

108,416“ 

149,241 

isiunus 

LNew Guinea 

J 121,339 



Timor Archipelago 

17,698 

308,600* 

1,146,667 

Bali and Lombok 

4,065 

523,535* 

1,565,014 

Approximate total 

683,000 

38,000,009 

49,161,047* 


1 Tolerably accurate. 3 Approximate. « Mere conjecture. 

^ A province created in 1920. ® No information available. 

• Excluding New Guinea. 
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According to the Census of 1920, 24,443,902 were males and 24,717,145 
were females; 169,365 were Europeans, 48,112,706 natives, and 878,986 
other Orientals, chiefly Chinese and Arabs. 

Marriages, births, and deaths among Europeans and persons assimilated 
to them : — 



Marriages 

Births 

Deaths 

1917 

1918 

1917 

1918 

1917 

1 1918 

Java and Madura ...... 

Outposts 

1,178 
159 i 

1,105 

1«4 

3,419 

1,040 

8,655 

1,025 

1,732 

411 

2,484 

651 


The whole population of the colony is legally divided into Europeans and 
persons assimilated with them, and natives and persons assimilated with 
these. The former generally live under the same laws as the inhabi- 
tants of-the mother-country, while in the government of the latter the 
Indian customs and institutions are considered. The Governor-General, 
however, is, in agreement with the Council, authorised to make individual 
exceptions to this rule. 


Beligion. < 

Entire liberty is granted to all religious denominations. The Reformed 
Church counted, in 1921, 37 ministers and 29 assistants, the Roman Catholic 
33 curates and 90 priests, not salaried out of the public funds. In 1921, 
about 570 missionaries of various societies were at work. 

The bulk of the natives are Mohamedans > there are also some millions 
of converted Christians and Animists, and a small number of Buddhists. 


Instruction. 

There are public (Government) primary schools, where instruction is given through the 
medium of the Dutch language, for (1) Europeans and persons assimilated with them 
(a 7 years’ course); (2) Chinese (‘ Dutch-Chi nese schools,’ with a 7 years’ course); and 
(3) Natives (‘Dutch-Native schools,* with a 7 years* course). Public schools where 
instruction is given through the medium of a native tongue are (1) the * seeond class * 
schools (with a 3, 4, or 5 years* course) ; and (2) ‘ Desa schools ’ (with a 3 years* coujse of 
extremely elementary Instruction). Besides, there are schools with an extended primary 
instruction (in the Dutch language) with a 3 years’ course (Mulo-soliools) open to all, 
without distinction of race. Side by side with the public schoo]|($, there are various 
private schools. 

For secondary education there are public secondary schools witbefS and 3 year courses in 
connection with the primary schools, and also with 3 year courses in connection with 
the extended primary school. In addition to the Goveniraent Institutions there are 
private secondary schools for girls with a 3 years’ course. Higher education is given 
at the Technical High School at Bandoeng, erected in 1920. * 

The following table shows the number of schools, the school attendance, the teaching 
stair, and the expenditure on education in 1921 


Schools 

Number 

Teat-'hing 

Stair 

Pupils 

Cost 

guilders) 

Publip European pMmary schools 

196 

849 

27,160 



Private ,, ,, „ 

63 

326 

9,840 



Public Dutch'Chinese „ . 1 

34 

210 

7,976 


1 11,144,440 

Private „ „ ,, . : 

14 

62 

2,240 


Public Dutch- Vernacular „ .1 

146 

988 

80,589 



Private „ „ . I 

67 

21 1 

7,239 




4 D 2 
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Schools j 

Number 

Teaching 

Staff 

Pupils 

Cost (in 
guilders) 

Public second-class for Natives . ; 

1,845 

7,044 

241,414 


Private schools for Natives . . i 

2,368 

3,773 

110,556 


D^sa-schools . . . . i 

7,183 

— 

1 396,408 


Public Mulo-schools (extended priiuary)] 

18 

15C 

2,034 

! 868,434 

Private ,, ,, 

6 

21 

280 i 

61,000 

Fublic secondary schools . . , 

7 

194 

2,546 ; 

1,765,068 

Private ,, • • • i 

6 

78 

349 I 

102,000 


Furtbermoro, there were in 1921 the following training schools : — Four public schools 
for training in engineering, architecture, and mining (4 years’ course) and one trading 
school (3 years’ course), with 117 teachers and 1 ,817 pupils ; one private trade school (3 years' 
course), with 14 teachers and 110 pupils; one H years’ and one 3 years’ coininereial 
school with 110 pupils ; one 1 year’s navigation course with 14 pupils ; two training schools 
for physicians (9 years’ course) with 38 teachers and 897 x>ui>ils ; a training school for native 
jurists (6 years’ course) with 9 teachers and 92 pupils ; a training school for civil-service 
officers, a training school for police officers, 9 training schools for native officials 
(7 years’ course) with To teachers and 853 pupils; 6 training schools for Kuroiican 
teachers (2 and 3 years’ course) with Ml pupils, and 13 ]>rivate schools with 25 J impils. 

For native teachers there are the following schools with instruction in the Dutch 
language : 13 (1 for girls) public training schools (5 years’ course), and two higher train- 
ing scliools (3 years’ course) with 970 pupils (143 girls); with instruction in the native 
tongue; 21 (5 for girls) iiorinal .school.s(4 years’ course, l,432piipils, 228 being girls), Ifinorinal 
classes (2 years’ course, 562 xnipilsl, and 106 classes (2 years’ course) for native teachers 
for Desa-schools. Besides, there aVc 20 private training schools with the Dutch language 
(6 years’ course, 1,129 pupils), and 10 with a native tongue (4 years' course, 770 pupils). 

ForOhinese teachers there is a school with instruction in tlie Dutch language (77 pupils) 

Justice and Crime. 

The administration of justice for Europeans is entrusted to European 
judges, while for natives thch’ own chiefs have a large share in the trial of 
cases. There is a High Court of Justice at Batavia — courts of justice at 
Batavia, Samarang, Soerabaya, PaJang, Medan and Makassar — Resident 
courts and police, courts for Europeans ; native courts, nmgi.stratc courts, 
police courts. Regent courts, district courts, and courts of priests for natives. 

Finance. 

The local revenue is derived from land, taxes on houses and estates, 
from licences, customs duties, poll and income taxes, and a number of indirect 
taxes ; from the Government monopolies of salt, pawnshops, and opium, rail- 
ways, and from the sale of Government products. 

Revenue and expenditure : — 


Year 


1920 

1921 

1922 


Kevenuo 

Guilders 

.669,793,127 

731,929,156 

734,491,841 


Expenditure 

Guilders 

1,011,509,054 

866,219,955 

924,717,380 


I Surplus or Deficit 


J Guilders 

i - 341,715,927 

I - 134,290,799 

! - 190,225,539 


The sources of revenue in 1922 are stated as follows (in guilders): 

Receipts in the Netherlands from sales of cinchona, 643,000 ; railways, 

350.000 ; share of the State in theprofitsof the Biliton Company (not stated); 
various, 43,046,070. Receipts in India from sales of opium, 48,055,000 ; 
import, export, and excise duties, 123,140,000 ; land revenues, 25,887,500 ; 
sales of salt, 19,717,500 ; forests, 26,400,000 ; railways, 118,760,000 ; coal, 

28.982.000 ; income -tax, 63,500,000 ; from all other sources, 246,021,771. 
Public debt on December 31, 1921, was 446,868,584 guilders. 
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Defence. 

Thje Dutcli forces in the East Indies constitute a colotiial army which is 
entirely separate from the home army. The coloifial army consists of about 
one-quarter Europeans to three-quarters Natives, and comprises 32 battalions 
and 4 depot battalions of infantry, 4 machine-gun companies, 2 companies of 
cyclist-soldiers, 6 squadrons, 1 dep6t squadron of cavalry, 6 field batteries, 
3 mountain batteries, 2 howitzer batteries, 4 motor batteries, 2 fortress and 
coast-companies of artillery, 3 field companies, 1 motor-car company, 1 railway 
and telegraph company, and 1 depot-company of engineering troops, and a 
flying corps with 25 olhcers and 40 aeroplanes. In 1918 compulsory service 
was introduced in the militia for Europeans between 19 and 32 years of 
age, and in the landstorm betw(;en the ages of 33 and 45. It is calculated 
that this will yield 25,000 men. 

In most battalions there are 4 companies composed either of Eiiropeaus or 
of Natives ; the greater ]>art of the officers, and a proportion of the non- 
commissioned officers, are Europeans. The artillery has European and Native 
gunners and Native drivers. The Europeans (except the militia) and Natives 
are recruited by volunteers. The strength of the colonial army in 1921 was 
1,320 officers, 36,114 volunteers, of whom 6,326 were Enroi)eans and 8,876 
militiamen. 

Besides the Army there are different armed troops, viz. : (1) Tl^e 
Legion of the Native Prince Mangkoe Negara, consisting of infantry, 
numbering 3,600 men. In case of war this Legion would bo placed at the 
disposal of the Government. (2) The Barisaii, being a native infantry of 
Madoera, 2,833 men, designed to maintain peace in the island and to par- 
ticipate in campaigns in case of war. (3) The police-soldiers, numbering 
about 9,600 men. (4) Diftcrent voluntary corps, composed of Europeans 
and Natives, to assist in case of war or iinsurrection. 

The expenditure for defence (army and navy) estimated for 1922 
amounts to 156,000,000 guilders. 

The Netherlands Navy in the East Indies numbers 229 officers and 
1,215 European and 1,441 native non-commissioned officers and sailors, 
and consists of 30 men-of-war, many of them old and unserviceable. There 
is, besides, the Colonial Navy, consisting of 22 smaller ships of no naval 
value, with 173 Europeans and 811 natives, employed for civil service duties. 


Production and Industry. 

The greater part of the soil of Java is claimed as Government property, 
and it is principally in the residencies in the western part of Java that there are 
private estates, chiefly owned by Europeans and by Chinesf. The bulk of the 

a le are agricultural labourers. Formerly the Government or private 
owners could enforce one day’s gratuitous work out of srven, or more, 
from all the labourers on their estates ; in 1882 the greater part of these 
enforced services for the Government was abolished, in return for the pajr- 
ment of one guilder per head yearly, and the remainder were abolished in 
1914 in return for an increased poll tax. 

The harvested area under various * native ’ cultures (first and second) 
in Java and Madura were as follows, in acres : — In the year 1920 : rice, 
7,964,000 ; mai;? 0 , 4,885,000 ; cassava, 2,006,000 ; arachis, 500, COO ; soya 
beans, 401,000 ; and other secondary crops, 2,347,000 ; sugar-cane, 44,000 ; 
tobacco, 242,000 ; indigo, 24,000 ; capsicum, 84,000 ; native tea, 312,000. 

Owing to the ‘agrarian law’ (1870), which has afforded opportunity to 
private energy for obtaining wjuste lands on hereditary lease (emphyteusis) 
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for seventy-live years, private agriculture has greatly increased, as well 
in Java as in the Outposts. In 1920 were ceded on lease in Java by the 
Government to 929 companies and Europeans, 1,288,000 acres ; to 145 foreign 
Orientals, 68,400 acres ; to' 9 natives, 2,600 acres — total, 1,859,000 acres. The 
total area in use for native agriculture in Netherlands-India was, in 1920, 
7,676,000 acres, of which 3,010,000 acres were in Java (1,359,000 acres land 
on lease, and 1,651,000 private lands). 

The following table gives a comparison of the production of sugar for the 
last 3 years: — 


- 

1918 j 

1919 

1920 

Planted area 

. acres . 

402,961 

840,146 

369,213 

Total production 

tons . 

1,778,207 

1,336,112 

1,677,528 

Production per acre . 

. do . 1 

4*41 

3*96 

4-27 

Factories . . ’ . 

number . j 

186 

179 

183 


The production of coffee in Dutch India was, for 4 years, as follows : — 


— 

1917 

191S 

1919 

1920 

^ Governments 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Java(Arabica) 

266 

360 

1,196 


Liberia .... 

14 

21 

— 

/ abolished 

Robusta 

Private — 

1,479 

2,411 

669 

j 

Java (Arabica) 

9,560 

11,144 

1,887 

8,. 574 

\ 45,547 
j (apitrox.) 

Liberia .... 

2,140 

1,178 

Robusta . 

69,982 

55,484 

44,063 

Total . 

73,440 

71,307 

66,669 

45,647 


The production of cinchona, in kilogrammes, in Java was as follows in 
1920: — 1,131,435 on government plantations, 8,724,171 on estates on 
em]>hyteusis, and 601,866 on private lands, making a total of 10,457,472 
kilos. The production of tobacco, in kilogrammes, was as follows in 1920 :— 
21,696,082 in Java and 9,769,119 in Sumatra : total 31,465,201 kilos. 

The production of tea in Java, in kilogrammes, was as follows : 1916, 147,028,000 ; 1917, 
43,271,000 (estimated); 1918, 34,406,064; 1919, 40,392,323; 1920, Java, 41,489,000, Outer 
Possessions, 6,021,000, total 48,110,000. 

The production of cacao in Java was (in kilogrammes): 1916, 1,209,650 ; 1917, 1,189,790 ; 
1918, 978 717 ; lOlOj' 1,019,729 ; 1920, 840,745. 

The tin mines of Banoa are worked by the Government ; those of Biliton and Riau 
by private enterprise. Their total yield was, in tons: 1916, 22,281; 1017, 21,504; 1918, 
19,703 ; 1919, 20,724 ; 1920, 22,660. 

The yield of the principal coal mines in Java, Sumatra and Borneo was, in tons: 
1916, 748,816: 1017, 832,129; 1918, 835,154; 1919, 947,915; 1920, 1,065,882. 

The production of the principal mineral oil enterprises was, in thousands 
of kilogrammes; 1916, 1,730,180 ; 1917, 1,605,610 ; 1918, 1,764,203 ; 1919, 
2,169,862 ; 1920, 2,366,320. 


Commerce. 

No difference is made between Dutch and foreign impoite and vessels. 
There is a tariff on certain goods ; on some articles there ia a small export 
duty. 
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Imports and exports in guilders (12 guilders =£1) 


Imports 



Government 


Private 

Tear 

Merchan- 

dise 

Specie 

Total 

Merchan- 

dise 

Specie 

1918 

1919 

1920 

28,869,577 
101,692,487 
108, 713, §12 

3,050,014 

11,708,840 

11,051,608 

31,419,591 

113,401,327 

119,764,920 

530,415,870 

639,029,401 

1,126,903,748 

5,968,390 

40,802,497 

65,155,231 


Total 


Grand 

Total 


636,384,170! 667,803,761 
679,831,8981 798,238,^26 
1,191,068,979,1,810,828,899 


1918 

1919 

1920 


3,710,837 

5,224,227 

3,137,437 




Exports 


3,710,837 

6,224,227 

3,137,437 


675,900,331 

2,162,115,836 

2,200,309,944 


232,713 676,133,040 

130,466 2,162,246,291 
4,424,348 2,261,734,292 


679,843,886 

2,167,470,518 

2,267,871,729 


The principal exports are sugar (1,480,346 tons in 1920), coffee (2,241,000 
kilos in 1920), tea (42,545,000 kilos in 1920), indigo, cinchona (4,526,000 
kilos in 1920), tobacco (78,392,000 kilos in 1920), rubber (31,166,000 kilos in 
1920), copra (49,733,000 kilos in 1920), and tin (13,648,000 kilos in 1920). 

Total trade between the United Kingdom agid Java (Board of Trade figujics, 
for live years : — 



1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Imports from Java to U.K. . 
Exports to Java from U.K. . 

£ 

13,410,672 

6,046,741 

£ 

5,786^20 

5,841,^33 

i 

£ 

17,425,359 

7,lll,56li 

£ 

28,775,277! 

18,383,309 

£ 

5,541,567 

11,363,263 


Shipping and Communications. 


Year 



Entered 

Whereof, under British 
Flag: 


Number 

Tons 

Number 

Tons 

1919 i 

Steamers 

Sailing ve.ssels 

8,500 

6,658 

4,424,819 

418,260 

5,^69 i 
4,676 

1,389,987 

273,421 

1920 / 

Steamers 

8,974 

4,815,025 

f,3G9 

1,539,725 

Sailing vessels 

8,193 

291,131 

1,293 

147,146 


At the end of 1919 the total length of railways (State and private) and 
tramways was about 3,923 miles (3,130 in Java and 793 in Sumatra) ; the 
gross receipts (1918) about 79,070,090 guilders ; working expenses, 42,550,106 
guilders ; number of passengers about 184,617,698. 

The Government telegraphs extended in 1919 over 6,822 miles, the Govern- 
ment telegraph cables over 6,260 miles, together over 13,082 miles. The 
number of post and telegraph stations in 1919 was 646 for Java and MadUra, 
and 390 for the other islands, while the numbers of telegrams were 2,610,468 
(internal) and 937,282 (foreign intercourse). Internal letters and postcards 
carried in 1919, 32,063,921, while there were 26,106,163 newspapers, 
for the interior. 
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The Government telephone aerial lines extended in 1919 over 22,565 
miles, the Government telephone cables over 21,711 miles. At the end of 
1919 there were 228 telephone exchanges and 21,841 telephones, while the 
number of the long distance calls in that year was 977,241. 

Money and Credit. 

The ‘Java Bank,' established in 1828, has a capital of 6,000,000 guilders, 
and a reserve on March 31, 1921, of 3, 753, 423 guilders. The Government has 
a control over the administration. • Two-lifths of the amount of the notes, 
assignats, and credits must be covered by specie or bullion. In JIarch, 1921, 
the value of the notes in circulation was 328,812,140 guilders, and of the 
bank operations 235,040,881. There are some other Dutch and Chinese 
banks, besides branches of British, American, and Japanese banks. 

In the savings-banks, including the Postal savings-bank, there were in 
1919, about 190,000 de])ositors, with a deposited amount of 27,000,000 
guilders. 

Weights and Measures. 

'VliQ A msterdamseh Pond . = 1 *09 lb. avoirdupois. 

,, Pikol . . . = 133 J ,, ,, 

" ,, Catty . * , . = ,, ,, 

,, Tjcngkal . . . = 4 yards 

The legal coins of 10, 5, 2^, 1 and \ guilders, as well as the weights 
and measures, of Dutch India, are those of the Netherlands. But the country 
has coins of its own, viz,, 25, 10, 5, 2^, 1, and J cent, pieces. 

Consular Representatives. 

British Consul-General at Batavia. — F. G. Gorton. 

There are also consular oflicers at Samarang, Sourabaya, Makasser, 
Medan, Padang, and Koepang. 


DUTCH WEST INDIES. 

The Dutch possessions in the West Indies arc (a) Surinam ^ or Dutch 
Quiana^ and (6) tlje colony Curaqao. 

Surinam or Dutch Guiana. 

Dutch Guiana or Surinam is situated on the north coast of S. America 
between 2 andU° N. latitude, and 53® 50' and 58® 20' E. longitude, and bounded 
on the north by the Atlantic Ocean, on the east by the river Marowijne, which 
separates it from French Guiana, on the west by the river Coran tyn, which 
separates it from British Guiana, and on the south by inaccessible forests and 
savannas to the Tumuo-Humac Mountains. 

At the peace of Breda, in 1667, between England and the IJnitcd Nether-' 
lands, Surinam was assured to the Netherlands in exchange for the colony* 
of New Netherlands in North America, and this was confirmed by the treaty 
of Westminster of February, 1674. Since then Surinam has been twice 
in the power of England, 1799 till 1802, when it was restored at the peace 
of Amiens, and in 1804 to 1816, when it was returned according to the 
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Convention of London of August 13, 1814, confirmed at the peace of Paris of 
November 20, 1815, with the other Dutch colonies, except Berbice, Demerara, 
Essequibo, and the Cape of Good Hope. , 

The administration and executive authority is in the hands of a governor 
assisted by a council consisting of the governor as president, a vice-president 
and three members, all nominated by the Queen. The Colonial States form 
the representative body of the colony. The members (13) are chosen for 6 
years. 

Governor . — Baron van Het'mdra. Appointed December, 1920. 

Dutch Guiana is divided into thirteen districts. 

Area, 46,060 English square miles; population (January 1, 1921) 113,181 
exclusive of the negroes and Indians living in the forests. Capital, Para- 
maribo, 50,560 inhabitants (January 1, 1920), 

Births and deaths for 3 years : — 



1 

Births 


i 

Deaths 



1 ms 

1919 

1930 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Males . 

Females 

1 i,r>38 

. I l,Gll 

1,.302 

1,291 

1,607 

1,017 

1,449 

1,007 

8SS 

1,142 
i 938 

Total 

. I 3,049 

1 

2,f*93 

.3,224* 

2,516 

2,888 

2,980*’ 


There is entire religious liberty. At the end of 1919 the numbers of 
the different religious bodies were : Reformed and Lutheran, 9,594 ; Mora- 
vian Brethren, 23,927 ; Roman Catholic, 19,319 ; Jews, 778 ; Mohammedans, 
15,431 ; Hindu.s, 21,500, &c. • 

There were, in 1920, 33 public schools with 4,331 pupils, and 44 private 
schools with 7,457 pupils. There is a Government normal school. 

There is a court of justice, whose members are nominated by the Sovereign. 
There are three cantonal courts and two circuit courts. 

The relations of the Government to pauperism are limited not only to 
subventions to orphan-houses and other religious or philanthropical in- 
stitutions, but the Government itself maintains an almshouse. 

The local revenue, derived from import, export, and excise duties, taxes on 
houses and estates, personal imposts, and some indirect taxes, is shown as 
follows for 4 years in thousands of guilders 


- 

Expenditure 

Local 

Revenue 

1 

Subvention 

i 

Expenditure 

•Local 

Revenue 

• 

Subvention 

1918 

6,053 

3,576 

3,907 

1 

1,477 

1 1920 

6,728 

4,583 

2,145 

1919 

6,172 

1,205 

1921 ! 

i i 

8,193 

6,440 

• 

1,758 


The Dutch forces in Surinam consist of a civic guard and infantry, 
the latter containing, in 1920, 11 officers and 237 non-commissioned officers 
and men. 

In 1920 sugar was produced to the amount of 10,091,720 kilogrammes; 
cacao, 1,602,299 kilogrammes; bananas, 397,354 bunches ; coffee, 1,705,251 
kilogrammes ; rice, 10,592,175 kilogrammes; maize, 2,076,186 kilogrammes ; 
rum, 682,520 litres ; and molasses, 315,480 litres. 

In 1920 the export of gold, mostly alluvial, was 458,740 grammes, 
valued at 706,561 guilders. Gold production in 1920 was 407,764 grammes, 
and of balata 442,071 kilos. 
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In 1920 there entered 214 vessels of 409,878 tons, and cleared 214 ships 
of 409,972 tons. 

Imports and exports foi; 6 years : — . 


Year 

Imports 

Exports j 

Yesr 

Imports 

Exports 


Guilders 

Guilders ! 


Guilders 

Guilders 

1915 

5,445,866 

6,949,315 i 

1918 

6,157,727 

7,080,019 

1916 

5,911,326 

8,054,002 : 

1919 

8,946,144 

8,987,870 

19ir 

i 7,046,941 

8,852,170 

1920 

18,718,026 

1 7,477,612 


Principal exports in 1920 ; Sugar, 7,299,773 kilogs. ; rum, 195,791 litres; 
cocoa, 1,793,897 kilogs. 

The communication between several districts of the colony is carried on by- 
vessels and small steamers. A Colonial steamship service extends to British 
Guiana. 

Vice- Consul at Parainariho. — Rev. W. L. Kissack. 

Carabao. 

The colony of Curac^ao consists of two groups of islands about 600 
miles apart. One group is made up of the first three islands in the following 
li»t ; the other of the last thro? : — 



Square 

Miles 

Population 

Dec. 31, 1920 

Curagao 

210 

82,709 

Bonaire 

95 

7,119 

Aruba • • • 

09 

8,265 

St. Martin i . . . , 

17 

2,633 

St. Eustacbe .... 

7 

1,815 

1,661 

Saba 

6 


403 

53,702 


1 Only the southern part belongs to the Netherlands, the northern to Prance. 


There is a Governor, assisted by a Council composed of a vice-president 
and three members, nominated by the Sovereign. There is also a Colonial 
Council consisting of thirteen members nominated by the Sovereign. The 
(dty of Willemstad {population 12,500), on Cura9ao, is the seat of government. 
The different islands, except Curasao, are under officials called ‘ Gezaghebbers,* 
nominated by th« Governor. In 1920 there were 47,387 Roman Catholics, 
6,706 Protestants, 665 Jews. Schools in 1920 numbered 40 with 7,304 
pupils. In 1920, 1,^42 births were registered, 1817 marriages and 1,265 deaths. 

The revenue is derived from import, export, and excise duties, taxes on 
land, and some indirect taxes. In the Budget for 1922 the revenue is 
estimated at 1,802,529 guilders, and the expenditure at 2,723,916 guilders ; 
the difference is supplied by the mother-country. 

The mUitia (Schutterij) of the Isle of Curasao consisted at the end of 1920 
of 23 officers and 446 men ; the garrison of 7 officers and 167 men. 

The imports of Curasao and the other islands in 1920 were valued at 
7,807,828 guilders; the exports of Curasao and the other islands at 
10,908,697 guilders. The chief products are maize, beans, pulse, cattle, 
salt, and phosphate of lime. The chief industry is oil-redning. 

There entered the ports of the different islands in 1920, 8,144 vessels 
of 2,654,234 tons net. 

Consul at Curasao , — Jacob Thielen. 
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Statistical and other Books of Beferenoe conceruing' the 
Netherlands and its Colonies. 

1 . Official Publications. 

( 1 ) The Netherlands, 

Publications of the Central Bureau for Statistics, The Hague. (A.S.=: Annual Series.) 

Jaarcijfers voor het Koninkrijk der Nederlanden, Rijk in Europe (Annual Report for 
the Kingdom of the Netherlands in Europe). A. 8 . 

Maandcijfers en andere periodieke opgaven betreffende Nederland en de Kolonien 
(Monthly Figures concerning the Netherlands and Colonies). A.S. 

Maandschrift (Labour Bulletin), Monthly. 

Uitkomsten der Volkstellingen (Results of Census of the Population). Every ten 
years. 

Uitkomsten dor Beroepstellingen (Resnlts of Census of Professions). Every ten years. 

Uitkomsten der Woniugstatistiek (Results of Census of Houses). Every ten years. 

Statistiek van den loop der Bevolking (Movement of the Population). Births, Deaths, 
and Marriages. A.S. 

Statistiek van de sterfte naar den leeftyd en naar de oorzaken van den dood (Mortality 
by Ages and Causes of Death). A S. 

Statistiek van de sterfte naar het beroep (Mortality by Professions). Deoennial. 

Statistiek der Openbare leeszalen en bibliotheken (Statistics of Public Libraries). 
1908-1910.) 

Faillissementstatistiek (Statistics of Bankruptcies). A.S. 

Statistiek der Rijksinkom.sten (Statistics of State Revenue). A.S. 

Statistiek der Gemeente> en Provinciale Financi^ (Statistics of Municipal and ]g>ro< 
vincial Finance). A.S. 

Statistiek der Spaar- en Leenbanken (Statistics of Savings Banks). A.S. 

StatiRtiek van het Groiidcrediet (Statistics of Mortgages). Every five years. 

Justitieele Statistiek (Statistics of Justice). A.S. 

Crimineele Statistiek (Statistics of Crime). A.S. 

Statistiek van het Gevangeniswezen (Statistics of Penitentiaries). A.S. 

Statistiek van de berechting der overtredingen van de Arbeids- en Yeiligheidawetten 
(Statistic.s of Administration of Justice in cases of cdfence against Labour and Factory 
Acts). A.S. 

Statistiek van het Rijkstucht- en Opvoedingswezen (Statistics of Juvenile Hobses of 
Correction and Reformatories). A.S. (1906-1912). 

Kiezersstatistiek (Statistics of Suffrage). A.S. 

Verkiezin^'sstatistiek (Statistics of Elections). 

Overzicht betretfende de loonen en den arbeidsduur bij Rijkswerken (Statistics of Wages 
and Working Hours of those employed in Government Contract Works). 1902, 1908, 1906, 
1908. 

Statistiek van de loonen en den arbeidsduur der volgens de Ongevallenwet verzekerde 
werklleden in de metaal-industrie, in 1910 (Statistics of Wages and Working Hours of 
Workmen in Accordance with the Law of Insurance against Sickness and Accidents, in 
Metals, 1910). 

Overzicht van de marktprijzon van granen te Arnhem in de Jaren 1644-1901 (Summary 
of Market Prices of Cereals at Arnhem in the years 1544-1901). 

Statistiek van het Armwezen (Statistics of Pauperism). A.S, , 

Statistiek der Vakvereeiiigingen (Statistics of Trade Unions). 2 volumes, 1905-1907. 

Beknopt overzicht van den omvang der vakbeweging (Brief Sumciary of Trade Unions). 
A.S. 

Statistiek der Werkstakingen en Uitsluitingen (Statistics of Strikes and Lock.outa). A 8 . 

Statistiek van de toepassing der Kinderwetten, vanaf 1912 (Statistics of the Application 
of the Laws for the Protection of Children). 1912. • 

Other Official publications 

Staats^Almanak voor het Koninkryk der Noderlanden (State Calendar for the Kingdom 
of the Netherlands). A.S. The Hague. 

Staatsbegrooting (Budget). A.S. The Hague. 

Staatscourant (State Gazette). A.S. The Hague. 

Bijlagen bij de Handelingen van de Tweede Katner der Staten Ooneraal (Annex to the 
Actions of the Second Chamber of the States-General). Parliamentary Papers. A 48 . 
The Ha^e. , 

Versiag van den staat der hoo^re, iniddelbare en lagere soholen (Report of High, 
Secondary and Primary Schools). A.S. The Hagtie. 

Verslag van den Centralen Gezondheidsraad (Report of the Central Sauitai^ Board). iuS. 

Jaarboek der KoninklUke Marine (Tear Book of the Royal Navy)i A.S. The Haghe. 

Statlstlsch geneesknndlg Jaarverslag van de Koninklijke Marine (StatUtical Medical 
Annual Report of the Royal Navy). A.S. 
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Statistiek van d^u in- uit- en doorvoer (Ktatistics of Commerce). A. 8. and Monthly. 

Statistiek der Domeinen (StatistiCH of Domains). A. 8. The llague. 

Verslagen van het Muntcollege (Repoils of the Minting Corporation). A.S, Utrecht. 

Statistiek van het vervoer oj} de sp^ltrwegen en tramwegen in Nederland (Statistics of 
Traffic on Railroads and Tramlines in the Netherlands. A.S. The Hague. 

Verslag van den Raad van Toezicht op de Spoorwegdieiisten (Report of the Council of 
Supervision of Railroads). A.S. The Hague 

Verslag van Postorijen. Telegrapliie en Telcphonie (Reports of Post, Telegraphy and 
Telephones). A.S. The Hague. 

Verslag van de Rijkspostspaarbank (Report of the Post Office Savings Rank). A.S. 
The Hague. . 

Vei’slag over do Openhare Werken (Reports of Public Works). A.S. 

Verslag van het bedrijf der Staatsmynen (Rci)Ort of tlie State Mines). Maastricht. 

Mcteorologisch Jaarboek (Meteorological Year Rook). A.S. 

Verslagen cn mededeeliiigeri van de Directie v^n den Laiidbonw (Reports and Com- 
munications of the Board of Agricultare). Annnal.s and non-periodiruls. 

Mededeelingen en verslagen van de Visvscherij-Inspectic (CoinmuiiicaLions and Reports 
of the Inspection of Fisheries). Annuals and non-periodicals. 

Uitgaven van de Directie van den Arbeid (Publications of the Board of Labour). 
Annuals and non-i)eriodicals. TIjg Hague, 

Verslagen van de Earners van Arbeid (Rejmrts of tho Chambers of Labour). A.S. 
The Hague. 

Statistiek van de Scheepvoart (Statistics of Navigation). A.S. The Hague. 

Statistiek van de sjlieepvaartbeweging op de riviereii en kanalen (Statistics of Navi- 
gation on Rivers and Canals). A.S. Tlie Hague. 

Verslag der RijksverzekeringsT:)ank (Report of the State Insurance Bank). A.S. The 
Hague. 

' Ongevallenstatistiek (Statistics Accidents). A.S. Am.sterdam. 

Verslagen oratrent Handel, Nijverheid en Scdieepvaart van Nederland (Reports of 
Industry, Commerce and Navigation). A.S. (the last issue is for lOJO). The Hague. 

Holland. (Handbook prepared by the Historical Section of the Foreign Office ) 
London, 1921. 

A General View of tiio Netherlands. (A series of 25 j)amphlets.) Ts.sucd under the 
direction of the Conuncrcial Department of the Mini.ster of Agriculture, Imlustry and 
Commerce. The Hague, 1915. 


(2) Colonies, 
Annual Seritcs. 


Javasche Conrant. Batavia. 

Begrooting NederJandsch Indie (Budget for the Dutch East Indies). The Hague. A.S. 

Koloniaal Verslag (Colonial Report). A S. The Hacue. 

Jaarcijfers voor het Koniukrijk der Nederlanden Kolonien (Annual Report for the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands Colonies). A.S. 

Regeerings-almanak voor Nederl. -India (Government Almanack for the Netherlands 
East Indies). A.S. 

Algemeen Verslag van den staat van het Middelbaar en Lager Onderwijs voor Europeanen 
in Nederlandsch-Indie (Report of Secondary and Primary Education for Europeans in 
the Dutch East Indies). A.S. Batavia. 

Algemeen Verslag van het Inlandsch Onderwijs in Nederlandsch-Indie (Report of 
Education for Natives in the Dutch East Indies). A.S. Batavia. 

Verslag van de bur^erlijke Open bare Werken in Nederlandsch-Indie (Report of the Civil 
Public Works in the Dutch East Indies). A.S. Batavia. 

Jaarboek van het Departement van Landbouw, Nijverheid en Handel (Year Book of 
the Department of Agriculture). A.S. Batavia. 

Verslag omtrdht Handel, Nijverheid en Landbouw van Nederlandsch-IndiS (Account 
of Agriculture, Indu.stry, and Commerce in the Dutch Indies). A.S. 

Verslag omtrent den Post- Telegraaf- en Telefoondienst in Nederland sch-Indiii (Report 
of Post, Telegraphy, and Telephones in the Dutch East Indies). A.S. Batavia. 

Verhandelingen van onderzoek naar de Mindere Welvaai t dcr Inlandsche Bevolking, 
Landbouw, Veeteelt, Handel en Nijverheid. Irrigatie. Rochten, Politic. Economie van 
de dessa enz. Batavia, 1905-1914 (Reports on tiiO Reasons of the Decrea.sing Prosperity 
of the Native Population, Agriculture, etc.) 

Algemeen Overzicht van de Uitkomsten van het Welvaart-onderzoek. Opgemaakt 
ingevolge Opdracht van Z, Bxci'^den Min. van Kolonien, door C, J.Hasselman. 'a Gravenhage 
1914 (General Summary of the Results of tho Researches concerning Prosperity). By 
Older of the Minister of the Colonies. 

De Buitenbezittingen 1904-1914. Batavia, 1915 (The Outer Possession, 1907-1914) 

Verslag van de Koloniale Postpaarbank (Suriname), Paramaribo (Repor't of the Colonia 
Post Office Savings Bank (Surinam), Paramaribo. A.S. 
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2, Non-Official Publications. 

(1) The NetheHands, 

Baedeker's Belgium and Holland, including the OrandA)uchy of Luxembourg. 14th ed. 
London, 1905. 

Bernard (F.) and others, La Hollande, Goographique, Ethnologique, Ac. Paris, 1900. 

Blink (Dr. II.), Nederland en zijne Bewoners (The Netherlands ^nd their People. 
3 vols.) Amsterdam, 1892. 

Blok (P. J.), Gescliicdenis van hot Nederlandsche Volk. Vols. I.-IV. 2nd od. The 
Hague, 1000. [Eng. Trans. Parts I.-IV. London, 1898 -1912.] 

Boulger(D. C.), Holland and the Dutch. London, 1913. 

Brander {J.), Econoinische Aardrijkskunde. Nederlands Welvaren. Rotterdam, 1916, 

Ditehfield(P. H.), The Church in the Netherlands. London, 1892 
(II. M,), Friesland Meres, 3rded. London, ISOO. 

Eckardt (W. R ), Das Kdnigreich der Niederlande. Berlin, 1910. 

E'-hmtinfson (G.), History of Holland. l./ondoii, 1922. 

Edivards (G. W.), Holland of To-day. Philadelphia, 1919. 

Eisfeld ((J.\ Das Niederl.andlsche Bankwesen. Tbc Hague, 1010. 

Evenvijn (J. C. A.), Beschrijviiig van Handel cn Nijvcrheid in Nederland. The 
Hague, 1912. (An abstract of this book has been jniblished in Engli.sh, entitled, “A 
General View of Trade and Industry in the Netherlands.'’) 

Qrijfis (W. E.), Young People's History of Holland. New ed. New York, 1914.— 
The American in Holland. New York, 1910. 

Hough (P. M.), Dutch Life in Town and Country. London, 1901 

Lenting (L. E.), Schets van het Nederlandsch Staatsbestuur en dat dcr overzecscho 
bezittiugeii. 7th cd. 1914. 

Meldrum (D. S.), Holland and the Holhanders. ^id ed. London 1899. Home l»ife 
in Holland. London, 1911. 

Afettn(A.), Pays-Baset Belgique. In ‘Histoiro Gen^rale,' edited by E. Lavisse and 
A. Rambaud. Vol. XI. Paris, 1899. 

Motley (J. L.), The Rise of the Dutch Republic. 3 vols. London, 1858.— History of the 
United Netherlands. 4 vols. London, 18C9. 

Meyer ^ Nederlandsche Staatswelten. In two parts and supplement. Sneek, 1904-10. 

OppenhHm(Di\ J.), Het Nederlandsche Gemeenterccht. 4® druk. Groningen, 1913. 

Pears (C.), From the Thames to the Netherlands. Ilondon, 1914. 

Petit (Max), La Hollande illiistroe. Paris, 1909. 

Pyttersen'e Nederlandsche Staatsalmanak, Annual. 

Rengera (van Welderon, Baron), Schets eener parlementaire gcschicdenis van Nederland, 
2 vols. 's Gravenhago, 1890. 

(J. E. T.), Holland. In “ Story of the Nation '* Series. London, 1886. 

Seignobos (C.), Uistoiro politique de I'Europe contcraporaine. Paris, 1897. [Eng. 
Trans. London, 1900.] 

8ni88aert,(ll.), Nederland in den aanvang van de XXste ceuw. (The Netherlands at 
the Beginning of the 20th Century.) Leiden, 1914. 

(II.), Overzlcht van het Nederlandsch armwezen, 1901 

IVharton G.), Holland of To-day. London, 1912. 


(2) Colonies. 

• 

Berg (Dr. N. P. van den), Munt-crediet cn Bankwezen, Handel en Scheepvaart in 
Ncderl. Indio. The Hague, 1908. • 

Bernard (F.), A travers Sumatra. Paris, 1910. 

Bezemer (T. J.), Door Nederlandsch Oost-Iiidio. Groningen, 1905. 

Blink (ll.)y Nederlandsch Cost en West Indie. Leiden, 1907. • 

Brotvn (J. Macmillan), The Dutch East. London, 1914. 

Ca5aton (A.), Java, Sumatra, and the other lands of the Dutch East Indies. London, 1911. 

C'ampftcB (Donald), Java : Past and Present. 2 vols. London, 1915. 

Cappelle (H. van), Au travers des FoiAts viorges de la Guyaue Hollandaise. Paris, 1905. 

Carpentier AlHng (J, IL), Grondslagen der rcchtsbedeeling in Nederlandsch -India 
The Hague, 1013. 

Chailley-Bert (J.), Java et ses Habitants. Paris, 1914. 

Colyn{il,)y Nederlandsch-Indie, Land en Volk. Amsterdam, 1910. 

Day (C.), The Poiicy and Administration of the Dutch in Java. London, 1904. 

Dc Lannoy (C.)y et Fan der Linden (H.), Histoiro de TExpansion coloniale des peuples 
Europ^ena. Vol. II. Netherlands and Denmark. Brussels, 1911. 

De Louter (Dr. J.), Handleiding tot do kennis van het staats- en administratief recht van 
Ned. Indio, ’s Gravenhago, 1914. — Handbook van het Staats- cn Administratief rech 
van Nedcrlaiidsch-Indie. The Hague, 1914. 
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Gegevens betreffendo Surioame, verzameld door do Nedorl. Sub-Commissie voor de 
Wcreldtentoonstclling te Brussel. Amsterdam, 1910. 

Gib{>«(L. 8.), Dutch North-Western New Gulnea<Flora and Phytogcograpliy), London, 
1917. A 

Burgronje (Dr. C. Snouck), Vhe Achenese. Leyden, 1906, 

Kleintje* (Dr. Ph.), Het Staatsrocht van Nederl. Indio. Amsterdam. 1911. 

Kol (H. van), Gegevens over Land en Volk van 8uriname. Surinam, 1904. 

Lahberton (D. van Hinloopen), Handbook van Insullnde. Amsterdam, 1910. 
Margadafit (DA C. W.), Ned. Regeeringsregleinent van Ned. Indie. 1895. 

JMTortden (W.), History of Sumatra. 3rd edition. London, 1811. 

McMillan (M.), A Journey to Java. London, 1915. 

Nicwoenhuia W.) — Qiiel durch Borneo. Parts I. and II, Leiden, 1004-07. 
Palgrave ( W. G.), Dutch Guiana. London, 1876. 

Paulua (Dr.), Encyclopaedic van Nederlandsch-Indic. The Hague, 1917. 

Preyer (A.), Indo Malayische Streifziige. Leipzig, 1903. 

Jtafiea (Sir T. S ), History of Java. 2 vols. London, 1817.— Life of Sir Stamford 
Raffles. By his Widow. London, 1830. 

JB«cltt«(Blis6e), Universal Geography. Vol. XIV. London, 1890. 

Sarasin (P. and F.) Reisen in Celebes. Wiesbaden, 1906. 

Scidmore (Eliza R.), Java the Garden of the East. New York, 1897. 

Bijdragen van het Koninklijk Instituut voor taal-, land- en volkenkunde van Neder- 
landsch-Iiidie. 's Gravenhage, 1855-1916. 

Feth (Prof. P. J.), Java: geographisch, ethnologisch, historisch. 4 vols. Haarlem, 
1890-1907. 

Verslag der Javasche Bank, Annual Series. 

Verslag van de Militaire Exploratie van Nederlandsch Nieuw«Quinee, 1907-1915. 
Walcott (A. S.), Java and her Neighbours. London, 1914. 

IFii (Augusta de), Java: Facts end Fancies. London, 1906, 


NICARAGUA. 

(Republica de Nicaragua.) 

Constitution and Government. 

The Constitution of the Republic of Nicaragua is that which came into 
operation on April 5th, 1913. This is the same as was promulgated on 
March 32, 1912, with the exception of Articles 168 and 170. Previous 
constitution was that of March 30, 1905. It vests the legislative power in a 
Congress of two houses consisting of 40 deputies, elected for 4 years 
by universal suffrage, and 13 Senators elected for 6 years. The Executive 
power is with a President appointed for 4 years. 

President, — DrC' Diego Manuel Chamorro, (Inaugurated January 1, 1921. 
Term of office expires December 31, 1924.) 

The Pre.sident exorcises his functions through a council of responsible 
ministers, composed of the heads of the departments of Foreign Affairs and 
Public Instruction; Finance; Interior, Justice, and Police; War, and 
Marine ; Public Works. 

The Republic is divided into 13 departments and 2 comarcas, each of 
which is under a political head, who has supervision of finance, instruction 
and other matters, and is also military commandant. The Mosquito 
Reserve now forms a dei)artment named Bluefields. The Indians in this region 
were long under the protection of Great Britain ; but under the treaty of 
April 19, 1906 (ratified August 24, 1906), the treaty of 1860 was abrogated, 
and Great Britain agreed to recognise the absolute sovereignty of Nicaragua 
over the territory. 
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The judicial power is vested in a supreme Court of Justice, three chambers 
of second instance, and judges of inferior tribunals. 

On February 18, 1916, a treaty between Nicaragua and the United States 
was ratified, under which the United States in i^tum for 3 million dollars 
acquires the canal route through Nicaraguaand also a naval base in the Bay 
of Fonesca on the Pacific coast and Corn Island on the Atlantic coast. 
Ratified by Nicaragua on April 7, 1916. 


Area and Population. 

Area estimated at 49,200 English square miles, and it has a coastline of 
about 300 miles on the Atlantic and of about 200 miles on the Pacific. The 
population according to the census of 1920, was 638,119. At least 76 per 
cent, of the inhabitants live in the western half of the country. The two 
halves of the Republic differ greatly in many respects and there is little 
communication between them, the journey by trail and river being so slow 
and difficult that passengers usually go by way of Costa Rica, while the 
small amounts of merchandise shipped from one side to the other are sent 
mainly by way of Panama. 

The people of the western half of the Republic are principally of mixed 
Spanish and Indian extraction, though there arc a considerable number^f 
pure Spanish descent and many Indians, 'fhe population of the eastern 
half is composed mainly of Mosquito and Zambo Indians and negroes from 
Jamaica and other islands of the Caribbean, with some Americans and a 
comparatively small number of Nicaraguans from the western part of the 
Republic. 

There are within the Republic 105 municimlities of which 28 have from 
2, 000 to 30, 000 inhabitants. The capital of the Republic and scat of 
government is the town of Managua, situated on the southern border of the 
lake of the same name, with (1920) 60,342 inhabitants. Leon, formerly the 
capital, has a population of 47,234; Granada, 21,926 ; Matagalpa, 32,271; 
Masaya, 17,287 ; Jinotega, 16,990 ; Chinandega, 14,415; Esteli, 10,583 ; 
Matapa, 10,661 ; Somoto, 8,182 ; Boaco, 14,342 ; Jinotepe, 9,317; Diriamba, 
11,151 ; Bluefields, 4,706, Other towns are Corinto, and San Juan del Sur 
on the Pacific. 


Beligfion and Instruction. 

The prevailing form of religion is Roman Catholic. In 1914 the Republic 
constituted one archbishopric and ecclesiastical province Nicaragua). The 
Seat of the Archbishop is Managua. There are three bishoprics, Leon, 
Granada and Matagalpa, the Bishop of Matagalpa being coadjutor to the 
Archbishop at Managua. 

There are about 356 elementary schools and ten secondary schools. 
Secondary education is neither obligatory nor free, the secondary schools 
being carried on not by the state, but by private individuals. Nicaragua has 
three universities, in the cities of Managua, Leon, and Granada, called 
respectively, Uiiiversidad Central (Central University), Universidad de 
Occidente y Septantribn (Western and Northern University), and Universidad 
de Oriente y Mediodia (Eastern and Southern University). There are also a 
number of state normal schools. 

A national Industrial, Commercial, and scientific Museum has been estid>- 
lished at Managua. 
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Finance. 


Revenue and expenditure for 5 years :• 


- 

1916-17 

1917-18 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1921-221 

Revenue . 
Expenditure . 

& 

460,479 

396,159 

£> 

480,321 

351,553 

£ 

598,547 

424,167 

1 

£ 

850,478 

427,203 

£ 

677,106 

559 704 


1 Budget Estimates. 


A five (formerly six) per cent, loan for 1,250,000Z. was i.ssued in 1909 for 
the construction of railways, &c., and for conversion purposes. Of this 
298,240Z. has been redeemed. Total debt, December 31, 1921, 951,580/. 

Defence. 

The active army consists of 2,000 men; in war it may rise to 7,000. 
Military service is obligatory between 17 and 55 years of age. The period 
of active service is a year. The marine consists of one very small boat, on 
the Pacific coast, capable perhaps of carrying a machine gun and 25 men. 

Production and Industry. 

The agricultural, timber and mining industries are the principal source 
of national wealth. The area of cultivation in Nicaragua has extended in 
recent years and would probably extend still further but for the scarcity of 
labour. The banana is the principal agricultural product of the eastern 
part of the Republic. Cocoanuts are also of some importance, and a few 
plantains, oranges, and pineapples, and some yucca are raised. Rice is grown 
to a small extent, and some wheat in the hilly Nueva Segovia district, while 
tobacco is cultivated round Masaya. The products of the western half are 
much more varied, the most important being coffee, sugar cane, cacao, corn, 
and beans. The annual average coffee crop is estimated at 22,600,000 lbs. 
With the exception of bananas, plantains, and yucca or cassava, the greater 
part of the food supply of the eastern section is imported from the United 
States. The western half of the country produces much of its own food, and 
occasionally exports small quantities of beans, corn, cheese, lard, and sugar 
to the neighbouring Republics. 

The forests contain mahogany and cedar, which are largely exported, 
many valuable timber trees, dye-woods, gums, and medicinal plants. 
They are worked both from the Atlantic and Pacific. 

There are 1,200,000 cattle in Nicaragua. 

There are several gold mines, worked by American and British companies, 
one having also silver. The gold export amounted in 1917 to 186,125/. 
The mines toward.s the east coast in Mico, Tunkey, Ouicuina and Pizpiz 
districts are showing increased activity. Copper and precious stones are 
also found. 

Commerce. 


The foreign trade of Nicaragua was as follows in 5 years : — 


- 

1916 

1917 

1918 

19.19 

1920 

Imports . 
Exports . 

£ 

955,619 1 

1,056,972 

£ 

1,278,613 

1,195,0.51 

£ 

1,185,961 

1,550,988 

£ 

1,582,530 

2,481,894 

£ 

2,772,877 

2,157,669 
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The customs receipts in 1919 were 302,736?. ; in 1920, 454,470?. 

In 1920 the value of the principal imports (in dollars) was : — Cotton 
goods, 5,242,188 ; chemicals, 581,569 ; iron and steel, 754,074 ; wheat flour, 
665,659. The principal countries of import ^ere (values, in dollars) ; — 
United States, 11,247,588 ; United Kingdom, 1,634,623 ; France, 220,957 ; 
and Panama, 189,567. 

In 1920 the value of the principal exports (in dollar.s) was : — coffee, 
2,874,140 ; bananas, 817,142 ; timber, 1,953,768 ; hides and skins, 316,798 ; 
and sugar, 2,345,904. The principal countries of export were (values in 
dollars): — United States, 9,294,809 ; Great Britain, 306,491 ; Panama, 
261,455 ; and France, 546,043. 

A treaty of commerce between Great Britain and Nicaragua, signed at 
Managua in July, 1905, and ratified at London on August 14, 1906, provides 
mutually for the most favoured nation treatment, except that Nicaragua may 
accord certain advantages to other Central American States. 

Total trade between Nicaragua and United Kingdom (Board of Trade 
Returns) for 6 years : — 


- 

1917 

1918 

1919 

I 1920 

1921 

Imports from Nicaragua to U.K. , 
Exports to Nicaragua horn U.BL . 

£ 

7.461 

209,255 

£ 

139,685 

£ 

119,944 

167,720 

£ 

91,401 

438,517 

£ 

101, 3vr 
151,369 


Shipping and .Communications. 

Western Nicaragua has two seaports. Coy n to and San Juan del Sur, 
through which pass approximately 64 per cent, of the imports and 86 per 
cent, of the exports of the Republic. The eastern ports are Bluefields, 
Cape Gracias a Dios, Las Perlas (Pearl Lagoon), and San Juan del Norte 
(Greytown). In 1920, 779 ships of 463,925 tons entered the five ports of 
Nicaragua, and 846 of 460,779 tons cleared. 

There are few good roads in the country, but contracts have been made 
for roads and transport from Momotombo to Matagalpa, 79 miles, and 
for 3 roads leading respectively from Matagalpa, from New Segovia, and from 
the Pizpiz mines in the Cape Gracias district to the head of steamboat 
navigation on the Cuco Wanks river, about 160 miles from its mouth, A 
good cart road has recently been completed between Matagalpa and Jinotega, 
about 24 miles. There is also a road between Puerto Dia 2 Siand Juigalpa, of 
which 7 miles have been constructed ; a highway from tl^ capital to Sierras 
de Managua, 3 miles constructed ; there will be two branches from this 
road, one leading to la Cuchilla and the towns to the south by way of 
Camino del Ventarron, and the other to Cuchilla and the Pacific coast by 
way of Camino de Chiquilistagua. There will also be a highway from 
Tipitapa to Matagalpa, of which the last 2 miles are the most diflicult of all 
the stretch of road in the Tamarindo region. Improvements are being 
made on the roads from Granada to Nandaime, Boaca to Tipitapa, Masaya 
to Tipitapa, and from Leon to the Pacific coast. For the repairing and 
making of roads a tax varying from 1 peso (about 22o?.) to 10 pesos is 
imposed on all male inhabitants over 18 years of age. 

The Pacific Railroad of Nicaragua is the only line in the republic, having 
a total length of 171 miles. The line runs from Corinto to Leon, Managua, 
Granada, and Diriamba, with branches to El Viejo and Monotombo. There 
are 20 miles of private railway on the Atlantic coast near the Rio Grande, 

4 E 
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and, on the west side of Lake Nicaragua, 3 private steam tramways aggregat- 
ing 3 miles in length. A contract for the construction of a railway from El 
BlulF (BlueficJds) to Lahone Grande (a small place on the line from Managua 
to Granada), passing throfigh Matagalpa, was entered into by the Govern- 
ment with a Now Orleans Syndicate in 1918. 

The national railways have been sold to an American company for two 
million dollars, 61 per cent, of stock being owned by Brown Bros, and J. W. 
Seligman and Co. of New York, and 49 per cent, by the Government, but 
held on escrow by American bankers for a loan of 1,060,000 dollars due. 

There are 3,637 miles of telegraph wire, and 130 offices ; also 805 miles 
of telephone wire and 29 telephone stations. Between December 1, 1915 
and October 31, 1916, 351,786 telegrams were sent, and 3,921 cablegrams. 
Receipts 3,061L 

The Government has contracted for the installation of wireless tele- 
graph stations at Managua, Granada, San Carlos, San Juan del Norte and 
Castillo. 


Money, Weights, and Measures. 

^he National Bank of Nicaragua, with a capital of over 100,000 dollars, 
was established in Managua in 1912. Other banks are the Commercial Bank 
of Spanish America and tlie Anglo Central American Commercial Bank, Ltd. 

' In 1912 a new monetary 'init was introduced, the gold cordoba^ equi- 
valent to the American dollar, containing 1*672 gr. of gold nine-tenths fine, 
and divided into 100 ecpial parts. Other gold coins provided for by the 
monetary law of 1912 are 10, 5 and 24 cordobas, but no gold coins have 
ever been struck. As the National Bank suspended the sale of gold drafts on 
the United States in October, 1914, the monetary reform has fallen to pieces 
as there is presumably no gc^d reserve at all behind the circulation of 2 
million paper cordobas. No statements are published either by the Bank or 
by the Government, and very little silver is in circulation. The country 
again has an unconvertible paper currency, and exchange keeps at 2 to 5 
per cent, on account of general shortage of currency. On October 31, 
1919, there were in circulation 3,559,100 cordoba.s. 

The silver coins are the silver cordoba, containing 25 grammes of silver 
nine- tenths fine ; the half and quarter cordoba ; 10 cents, a coin containing 
24 grammes of silver eight-tenths fine ; 5 cents, a coin three-quarters of 
copper and one of nickel : 1 cent, ninety-five parts of copper and 5 of zinc ; 
4 cent, in same proportion. 300,000 dollars’ worth of cordobas in silver 
were coined at Birmingham in 1912. There are also paper cordobas. 

Since January?, 1893, the metric system of weights and measures has 
been in use. 


Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of Nicaragua in Great Britain. 

Charge d' Affaires . — Eduardo Perez-Triana. 

There are Consular Representatives at Manchester, Birmingham, and 
Nottingham. 


2. Of Great Britain in Nicaragua. ' 

Minister and ConsuhOencral . — Hugh William Gaisford (resident at 
Guatemala). 

Consul at Blucjiclds. — S. IT. Hammond. 
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Acting -Consul-General for Nicaragua, — R. C. Michell. (Absent since 
1914.) 

Vice-Consul at Managua and Acting-Gonsul-OeneraL — A. J. Martin, 

F.R.G.S. 

There are Vice-Consuls at Managua, Matagalpa and Corinto. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Nicaragua. 

1. Official Publications, 

Foreign Office Reports. Annual Series. London. 

Nicaragua. Bulletins of the Bureau of the American Republics. Washington. 

Boletiu de Estudistica de la Republica do Nicaragua. Managua, 1908. 

Constitucion Politica de la Republica de Nicaragua (10 Dec., 1893). Managua. 

2, Non-Official Publications. 

Bell{C. N.), Tangweora : Life and Adventures among the Gentle Indians. (Mosquito 
Coast.) London, 1899. 

Belt (Thomas), The Naturalist in Nicaragua: a Narrative of a Residence at the Gold 
Mines of Chontales, Ac. London, 1873. 

Colquhoun(A. R.), The Key of the Pacific. London, 1895. 

Corporation of Foreign Bondholders, Report of Committee. Appendix. London, 1904. 
Levy (P.), Notas geografleas y econdmicas sobre la republica de Nicaragua. Paris, 1873. 
Niederlein (G.), The State of Nicaragua. Philadelphia, 1898. 

Palmer (F.), Central America and its Problems. Ne*v York, 1910. •' 

Pector (Desire), liltude Economique sur la R^publique do Nicaragua. Neuchatel, 1893.— 
Les Richesses de I’Amerique Centrale. Paris, 1909. 

Portae (S, J. Bernardo), Compendio do la historia de Nicaragua. Managua, 1918. 

Squier (E. G.), Nicaragua, its People, Scenery, Monuments, and the proposed Inter- 
oceanic Canal. 2 vols, London, 1852. 


NORWAY. 

(Norgk.) 

Reigning King. 

Haakon VII. , born August 3, 1872; the second son, Carl, of Frederik 
King of Denmark, elected King of Norway by the Storting, November 18, 
1906 ; accepted tlie crown through his grandfather, the late King Christian 
of Denmark, November 18, 1905 ; landed in Norwtw Nofember 26, 1905 ; 
married, July 22, 1896, to Princess Maud^ born November 26^ 1869, the 
third daughter of the late Edward VII., King of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Son, — Prince Olav, Crown Prince, born July 2, 1903. 

According to the Constitution, Norway is a constitutional and hereditary 
monarchy. The royal succession is in direct male line in the order of primo- 
geniture. In default of male heirs the King may propose a successor to the 
Storting, but this assembly has the right to nominate another, if it does not 
agree with the proposal. 

By Treaty of January 14, 1814, Norway was ceded to the King of Sweden 
by the King of Denmark, but the Norwegian people declared themselves 
independent and elected Prince Christian Frederick of Denmark as their 
King. The foreign Powers refused to recognise this election, and on August 
14 a convention was made proclaiming the independence of Norway in union 
with Sweden. This was followed on November 4 by the election of 

4*2 
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Karl XIII. as King of Norway. Norway declared this union dissolved, 
June 7, 1905, and after some months* negotiation, a mutual agreement for 
the repeal of the union was signed, October 26, 1905. The throne of Norway 
was offered to a prince of the reigning house of Sweden, but declined, and, 
after a pUhiscite, Prince Carl of Denmark was formally elected King. In 
October, 1907, a treaty guaranteeing the integrity of Norwegian territory 
was signed at Kristiania by the representatives of Norway, Great Britain, 
France, Germany, and Russia, and on January 8, 1908, received the unani- 
mous approval of the Storting. 

The following is a list of the Sovereigns of Norway since the year 1204, 
with the date of their accession. 


Inge Baardss^n 

. 1204 

Haakon Haakon ss<^n 

. 1217 

Magnus Lagab<^tcr . 

. 1263 

Erik Magnuss4>u 

. 1280 

Haakon V. Magntiss«^n . 

. 1299 

Magnus Erikssi^n . 

. 1319 

Haakon VI. Magnii3S</>n . 

. 1365 

Olav Haakouss^u . 

. 1381 

Margreta 

. 138S 


Erik af Pommern .... 1380 
Kristofer af Bayern .... 1442 

Karl Knutss<^n .... 1449 

Same Sovereigns as in Denmark 

1450-1814 

Kristian Fredrik . . , .1814 

Same Sovereigns as in Sweden 

1814-1905 

Haakon VII. 1905 


The King has a civil list of 700,000 kroner, or 38,546?, 


Constitakon and Government. 

The Constitution of Norway, called the Gnindlov, bears date May 17, 
1814, with several modifications passed at various times. It vests the 
legislative power of the realm in the Storting, the representative of the 
sovereign people. The royal ^veto may be exercised twice; but if the same 
bill pass throe Stortings formed by separate and subsequent elections, it 
becomes the law of the land without the assent of the sovereign. The King 
has the command of the land and sea forces, and makes all appointments, but 
except in a few cases, is not allowed to nominate any but Norwegians to public 
offices under the crown. 

The Storting assembles every year. The meetings take place mo jurc^ 
and not by any writ from the King or the executive. They begin on the 
first weekday after January 10 each year, and the Storting can sit as 
long as it may find it necessary. Every Norwegian citizen of twenty- 
three years of age (provided that he resides and has resided for five years 
in the country) is entitled to elect, unless he is disqualified from a special 
cause. Women a^re, since 1913, entitled to vote under the same conditions 
as men, and since 1915 are eligible as members of the Cabinet. The mode 
of election is direct, and the method of election is proportional. Every 
third year the people choose their representatives, the total number being 
150. The copntry is divided into districts, each electing from three to eight 
representatives. Representatives must not be less than thirty years of age, 
must have resided in Norway for ten years, and be voters in the district from 
which they are chosen. Former members of the Cabinet can be elected 
representatives of any district of the Kingdom without regard to their 
residence. At the election in 1918 the number of electors was 1,201,812 
or 45*64 per cent, of total population, while 717,446 votes, or 59*72 per cent, 
of the whole number, were recorded. 

Storting (1922) : Conservatives and Moderate Liberals 57, Liberals 87, 
Communists 29, Agricultural Party 17, Socialists 8, Democrats 2. 

The Storting, when assembled, divides itself into two sections, the 
‘ Lagting * and the ‘ Odelsting. * The former is composed of one-fourth of 
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the members of the Storting, and the other of the remaining three-fourths. 
The Ting nominates its own presidents. Questions relating to laws must 
be considered by each section separately. The inspection of public accounts 
and the revision of the Government, and impeacnment before the Rigsret, 
belong exclusively to the Odelsting. All other matters are settled by both 
sections in common sitting. The Storting elects five delegates, whose duty it 
is to revise the public accounts. All new laws must first be laid before 
the Odelsting, from which they pass into the Lagting to be either accepted 
or rejected. If the Odelsting and Lagting do not agree, the two sections 
assemble in common sitting to deliberate, and the final decision is given 
by a majority of two-thirds of the voters. The same majority is required 
for alterations of the Constitution. The Lagting and the ordinary members 
of the supreme court of justice (Uoiesteret) form a High Court of the Realm 
the Rigarct) for the impeachment and trial of Ministers, members of the 
Hdiesteret, and members of the Storting. Every member of the Storting 
has a salary of three thousand kroner per annum, besides travelling 
expenses, and, in recent years, an additional grant to cover the higher cost 
of Jiving. 

The executive is represented by the King, who exercises his authority 
through a Cabinet called a Council of State (t^iatsraad), composed of a Prime 
Minister or Minister of State {Statavmiister)^ and at least seven ministers 
(Statsraadcr). The ministers are entitled to b^ present in the Storting and 
to take part in the discussions, but without a vote. The following are 
the members of the Cabinet, originally appointed Juno 22, 1921. 

Premier and Minister of Finance . — Otto Albert Blehr. 

Ministry for Foreign Affairs. — Arnold Christopher Revsted. 

Ministry for Justice. — Olaf Amundsen. • 

Ministry for Social Affairs. — Lars Oftedal. 

Ministry for Agriculture. — Haakon Fire. 

Ministry for Commerce^ Navigation^ Industry and Fishery. — Johan 
Lud wig Mo winckel. 

Ministry for Defence . — Ivar Aavalsmark. 

Ministry for Worship and Instruction. — Fredrik Anton Martin Olsen 
Naluni. 

Ministry of Public J Forks.-- Ole Monsen Mjelde. 

Ministry for Provisioning. — Raunus Olai Mortensen. 

11. Local Government. 

The administrative division of the country is into twenty districts, each 
governed by a chief executive functionary {Fylkesmami)y viz.., the town of 
Kristiania and Bergen, and 18 Fylker (counties). There are 43 towns, 
22 * Ladesteder,’ and 640 rural communes {Ilerreder), mostly parishes or sub- 
parishes (wards). The government of the Herred is vested in a body of re- 
presentatives (from 12 to 48), and a council {FormanTiskap)^ elected by and 
n-om among the representatives, who are four times the number of the ' For- 
mannskap. ' The representatives elect conjointly every third year from among 
the * Formannskap* a chairman and a deputy chairman. All the chairmen 
of the rural communes of a Fylke form with the Fylkesmann the Fylkesting 
(county diet), which meets yearly to settle the budget of the Fylke. The towns 
and the ports form 63 communes, also governed by a council (5 to 21), and 
representatives (four times the size of the council). The members of the 
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local governing bodies are elected under the same conditions as those of the 
Storting. Since 1910 women are entitled to vote and to be elected, under 
the same conditions as men. 


Area and Population. 

I. PllOGUESS AND PllESENT CONDITION. 


Fylker 

Area: English 
square miles 

Census 

Population 1 
Dec. 1. 19201 

Poimlation 
Dec. 1, 1910 

Pop. per 
square mile 
1920 

Kristiania (town) . 

6*3 

258,341 

241,834 

41,006’50 

Akershus 

2,058*9 

179,15-2 

128,042 

87*01 

Ostfold . 

1,614*1 

160,443 

152,306 

99-40 

Hedmark 

10,635*7 

149,505 

134,555 

14-05 

Opland . 

9,751-!) 

129,100 

119,236 

13*24 

Buskerud 

5,717-7 

137,423 

123,643 

24 08 

Vest fold 

901*8 

124,144 

109,076 

137*66 

Telemark 

5,863*8 

125,588 

108,084 

21-42 

Aust-Agder . 

3,608*2 

74,793 

76,456 

20-73 

Yest-Agder . 

2; 804 *7 

82,857 

82,067 

29-54 

Eogalaiid 

3,526*9 

168,105 1 

141,040 

! 47 09 

Hord aland . 

5,991*5 

156,345 

146,006 

j 26-09 

Bergen (town) 

13*5 

91,081 

76,867 

[ 6,746*74 

Sogii og Fjordane . 

7,132*3 

89,919 

90,040 

12*60 

More 

5,811*5 

158,411 

144,622 

27*25 

Sbr-Trondelag 

7,211*6 j 

166,155 

148,306 

23*03 

Nord Trondelag 

8,652*9 1 

88,945 

84,948 

10*29 

Nordland 

14,700*3 

173,365 

164,687 

11 77 

Troms . 

10,420*8 

90,637 

81,902 

8*68 

Finmark 

18,539*9 

43,997 

38,065 

2*38 

Total . j 

124,964*3 

2,646,306 

2,391,782 

21*18 


1 Preliminary figures. 


In 1920, 1,861,424 were domiciled in rural districts, and 784,882 in 
towns. « 

In 1910 there .were 1,155,673 males, and 1,236,109 females. 

Conjugal condition of the present population, 1910 : — 


- ' 1 

Unmarried | 

Married ] 

Widowed j 

Divorced 

Not stated 

Males . 

Females 

713,318 
755,187 1 

364,042 

382,679 

41,778 

94,128 

769 

1,380 

2,653 

1,266 


Of the population in 1910 2,296,344 were born in Norway, 38,647 
in Sweden, 1,832 in Finland, 2,986 in Germany. In 1910 the number of 
Laps was 18,590, and of Fins, 7,172. 

For the distribution of the population above the age of 15, divided ac- 
cording to occupation and according to the 1910 census, see The Statesman’s 
Year-Book for 1916, p. 1192. 
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11. Movement of the Population. 
1. Births, Deaths, and Marriages. 


Year 

Marriages 

Births 
(exc. still- 

Stillborn 

Illegiti- 

mate, 

Deaths 
(exc. still- 

Excess of 
Births 



boru) 


living 

born) 

1916 

17,312 

66,055 

1,350 

4,689 

34,302 

31,693 

1917 ' 

18,080 

64,746 

1,460 

4,037 

34,106 1 

30,640 

]‘U8 

20,019 

63,503 

l,r)16 

1,507 

4,180 

43,408 ! 

20,100 

1919 

15,608 

5^452 

3,824 

35,751 i 

22,701 

1920 

1 18,394 

70,091 

1,722 

.5,253 

33,502 

37,189 


2. Emigration. 


Place of Destination 

1914 

’ 

1915 : 

1916 1 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

United States . 

7,72.3 ' 

4,388 ' 

4,805 i 

2,344 

1,179 

2,236 

5,216 

British North America . 

775 

169 , 

320 1 

1G8 

30 : 

130 

325 

Other Non - European 

countries . . . ' 

24 

15 ! 

27 1 

o! 

17 

16 

40 

Total . . . i 

8,522 ' 

4,572 ! 

5,212 i 

2,518 

1,220 : 

2,432 j 

5,681 


III. rjiiNciPAL Towns. 

At the census taken December 1, 1920, the number of to^vns with a 
population of above 100,000 was one. above 20,000 five, above 10,000 eighteen, 
above 5,000 — twenty six in all. The population of the principal towns 
(preliminary census returns^ was : — • 


Kristiania 

. 258,341 

Alesund 

16,347 

L.irvik . 

11,391 

Bergen . 

. 91,081 

Kristiansand 

16,543 

Fredrikshald . 

11,218 

Troiulhjeiii 

. 54,520 

Skien 

10,. 503 

Sarpsborg 

10,881 

atavaiiger 

. 43,883 

Fredrikstad 

15,579 1 

Horten . 

10,41.3 

Dram men 

. 26,174 

Kristians und . 

15,183 

Arcndal . 

10,358 

Haugesund 

. 16,56:3 

; Tonsberg 

12,588 1 




Religion and Instruction. 

The evangelical Lutheran religion is the national Church and the only one 
endowed by the State. Its clergy are nominated by the King. All religions 
(except Jesuits) are tolerated. Ecclesiastically Norway is divided into 
6 Bispedommer (bishoprics), 90 Frostier (provostships, or archdeaconries), 
514 Prestegjeld (clerical districts). In 1910 there were *62,653 dissenters, 
including 2,046 Roman Catholics, 10,986 Methodists, ^659 Baptists, 714 
Mormons, 143 Quakers. The Roman Catholics are under a Vicar Apostolic 
resident at Kristiania. 

Education is compulsory, the school ago being from six and ‘a half in towns 
and seven in the country to fourteen. In 1917-18 (the latest date for which 
there are statistics) there were in the country 5,999 public elementary schools 
with 282,117 pupils, and in towns 3,379 classes with 96,784 pupils ; 
the amount expended on both being 30,313,225 kroner, of which 12,242,046 
kroner was granted by the State, the rest being provided locally. There 
are 113 seconla,ry schools: 15 public, 88 communal, with 20,714 pupils in 
1020-21, 10 schools are private. Most of the secondary schools are mixed. 
There were in 1918*19, 6 public normal schools and 4 private, with 1,263 
students. Norway has one Univemity, viz. at Kristiania (founded 1811), 
attended in 1917-18 by 1,600 students. In the financial year 1917-18 it had 
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its own income, 534,460 kroner, and a State subsidy of 2,571,948 kroner. 
There is one technical high school at Trondhjem, attended in 1920-21 by 
672 students, and one agricultural high school in Aas, with 170 students in 
the same year. There are also many special schools. 

There are 10 schools for abnormal children, deaf, blind, and feeble-minded. 
There are 9 reformatory schools for neglected children. The number of 
children in reformatories in 1918 was 482 boys and 332 girls. There are, 
besides, 4 communal compulsory schools, established mainly for children 
neglecting the ordinary school. 

Norwegian is an independent language side by side with Danish and 
Swedish. As to the written language, there exists two idioms (‘riksmaal’ 
and * landsmaal ’) and both may be officially used. 

Justice and Crime. 

For civil justice Norway is divided into 110 districts, each with an 
inferior court. There are 3 superior courts, having each one chief justice 
and two other justices, and one supremo court for the whole kingdom 
{Hdiesteret)f consisting of 1 president and at least 6 other justices. There is 
a court of mediation {Forliksko7nmijisio7i) in each town and Herred (district), 
consisting of two men chosen by the electors, before which, as a rule, civil 
cases must first be brought. 

According to the law of criminal procedure of July 1, 1887, all criminal 
cases (not military, or coming under the Rigsrei — the court for impeachments) 
shall be tried either by jury (Lagmandsret) ^ or Meddojiisret. The Lagmandsret 
consists of three judges and 10 jurors. The Kingdom is divided into 4 jury 
districts {LagdCmvier)^ each having its chief judge. Each district is divided 
into circuits, in which courts are held at fixed times. The Meddoinsret 
consists of the judge and is held in the district of the inferior court, and 
2 assistant judges (not pnfessional) sumnioned for each case. The 
Lagmandsret takes cognisance of the higher classes of offences, and is also a 
court of appeal. The Meddomsret is for the trial of other offences, and 
is also a court of first instance. 

There are four convict prisons ; inmates, June 30, 1921, 371 males and 
8 females. There are 135 local prisons, in which were detained, June 30, 
1921, 529 males and 25 females. 

Pauperism. 

The relief of the poor is mostly provided for by local taxation by the 
State. The number of persons receiving relief amounted to 62,606 in 1919. 

Finance 

Revenue and expenditure in thousands of kroner (18 kroner =1/.) : — 


Revefiue ! 

Expenditure 

Years 

ending 

J une 30 

Direct. Indirect 
Taxes Taxes 

Other 

Sources 

Total 1 

Defence 

Debt 

Public 

Works 

General 

Total 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1,000 kr. 1,000 kr. 
.314,240 131,607 

400^279 134,200 

374,415 198,729 

1,000 kr. 
148,715 
244,179 
277,340 

l,000kr. 
619,853 1 
787,6582 
850,484 3 

1,000 kr. 
72,732 
65,425 
68,760 

1,000 kr. 
24,442 
28,785 
[ 82,518 

l,000kr. 

128,650 

187,865 

246,368 

1,000 kr. 
275,985 
390,247 
465,244 

1,000 kr. 
601,769 < 
672,2626 
(802,8906 


' Including 25,290,041 kr. raised by loans (whereof for railways, 16, *408, 135 kr.). 

Including 68,731,362 kr. raised by loans (whereof for railways, 26,876.462 kr.). 
y Including 66,237.137 kr. raised by loans (whereof for railways, 30,342,849 kr.). 

4 Exclusive of 55,813,888 kr. spent; on neutrality measures. 

5 Exclusive of 35,322,807 kr. spent on neutrality measures. 

6 Exclusive of 6,972,742 kr. spent on neutrality measures. 
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Budget for two financial years, July 1 to June 30, 1920-21, and 1921-22 : — 


Sources of Re ve nue 

1921-22 

1920-21 

Branches ofExpen- 
diture 

1921-22 

1920-21 

Ordinary : 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Ordinary : * 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Income Tax. 

280,000,000 

162,000,000 

Civil list 

926,100 

815,100 

Customs 

65,000,000 

80,000,000 

! Storting 

3,225,500 

2,566,600 

Excise on spirits . 

3,100,000 

2,100,000 

1 The Ministries 

7,248,400 

7,133,300 

,, ,, beer , 

11,000,000 

8,000,000 

j Church, arts, and 

,, ,, tobacco 

Succession duties 

0,010,000 

12,010,000 

1 education . 

71,716,100 

50,768,000 

7,000,000 

7,000,000 

, Justice . 

15,022,700 

14,027,300 

Stamps 

14,150,000 

3,000,000 

14,150,000 

1 Interior . 

82,409,700 

55,522,400 

Judicial fees. 

2,000,000 

Post, telegraphs . 

104,144,800 

78,666,700 

Tax ou luxuries . 

5,000,000 

3.150,000 

State railways 


Mines . 

3,229,000 

2,442,700 

(traffic). 

140,403,400 

128,954,700 

Post Office . 

.35,300,000 

83,800,000 

1 Do. (construction) 

7,000,000 

5,000,000 

Telegraphs and 


Roads, canai.s, ports, 



telephones 

32,000,000 

29,000,000 

Ac. 

28,232,000 

24,296,600 

State property . 

14,854,600 

11,914 900 

1 Finance and customs 

19,256,800 

17,036,800 

Railways 

129,570,000 

117,663,000 

j Mines 

2,561,700 

2,654,600 

Miscellaneous 

33,086,400 

26,369,400 

I Redemption of debt 

5,149,400 

36,816,800 

6,180,200 


Interest ,, . 

28,525,500 




Army 

39,356,700 

42,357,900 




Navy 

16,862,300 

17,249,900 




Foreign affairs 
Scarcity Allowances 

3,206,500 

2,291,800 




for public func- 
tionaries 

50,816,900 

23,000,000 




Miscellaifeous. 

6,944,500 

3,953,700 

Total, ordinary . 

64:7,306,000 

5 11 ,'600, 000 

Total, ordinary 

i645,3OO,'600 

5li',60U,000 




Extraordinary: 



Extraordinary : 



1 Special expenditure 



Excess profits tax 

16,000,000 

174,000,000 

for defence 

— 

— 

Tax on tonnage . 

— 

5,646,100 

Construction of 



Prom earlier sur- 


railway^ 

35,078.700 

47,168,400 

pluses 

2,070,000 

6,560,800 

Construction of tele- 



PVoin loans . 

53,402,300 

74,717,900 

; graph A telephone 



Miscellaneous 

305,500 

364,200 

lines . 

Water-power de- 

6,512,100 

10,055,800 




velopments 

11,310,000 

18,334,000 




Other public works 
Set aside to special 

2,070,000 

40,610,200 




j funds . 

! Scarcity allowances 

— 

500,000 




1 to public func- 
1 tionarics, Ac. 

16,000,000 

66,200,000 




1 Scarcity ineasiu*e8 . 

— 

61,835,000 




1 Miscellaneous 

807,000 

16,585,600 

Total, extraordinary 


261,289,000 

Total, extraordinary 

71,777,800 

261,289,000 

Total, ordinary and 

j Total, ordinary and 

• 

extraordinary . 

717,077,800 

772,889,000 

j extraordinary 

717,077,800 

772,889,000 


•F 


The public debt : — 


Years ending 
June 30 

Amortisation ^ 

I Growth 1 

1 

! Interest 

! 

Amount at tne 
ehd of the year i 


Kroner 

Kroner 

1 Kroner 

Kroner 

1918 

8,829,657 

289,925,000* j 

I 19,928,318 

736,599,940* 

1919 

5,956,929 

277,395,750 ! 

22,946,585«t 

1,008,038,7624 

1920 

43,965,552 I 

105,531,900 1 

27,258, 536» | 

1,129, 605, 110» 

1921 

— 1 

^ j 

— i 

1,220.555,000 


1 Nominal value. 

* Including unfunded debt 240,520,000 kroner (temporary advances to the Govern- 
ment Food CommissHon). 

^ Interest on unfunded debt not included. 

4 Including unfunded debt 420,188,000 kroner (temporary advances to the Government 
Pood Commission). 

• Including unfunded debt 396,643,000 kroner (temporary advances to the Government 
Pood Commission). 
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Defence. 

The most important fortresses of Norway are Oscarsborg, Tbnsberg, 
Kristiansand, Bergen, and Agdenes ; the old fortresses, Karljohansvaern, 
Akershus in Kristiania, Bergenhus in Bergen, Mnnkholmen near Trondhjem, 
and Vardoylins, are of no importance. 

Army. 

The army of Norway is a national militia. Service is universal and com- 
pulsory, liability commencing at the age of 18, and continuing till the ago 
of 55. The men are called out at 21, and for the first 12 years belong to 
the line ; then lor 12 years to the landvarn. Afterwards they pass to tlie 
landstorm, in wliich they remain until they have attained 55 years of 
age. The initial training is carried out in recruits' schools ; it lasts for 48 
days in the infantry and garrison artillery, 62 in the mountain batteries, 72 in 
the engineers, 92 in the field artillery, and 102 in the cavalry. As soon as 
their courses are finished the men are passed to the units to which they 
will permanently belong, and with them go through a further training of 
24 days. Subsequent training consists of 24 days in the second, third and 
seventh years of service. 

The line is now organised in C divisions of all arms, besides wliich there is 
tlie garrison artillery. There'* are 65 battalions of infantry, 6 companies of 
cyclists (skiers), 3 regiments of cavalry (19 squadrons), 27 four-gun field 
batteries, 3 batteries of mountain artillery, 9 batteries of heavy artillery, 
and 1 regiment and 2 battalions of engineers. The Flying Corps is organised 
in 3 divisions. The divisions are of unequal strength, according to the 
importance of the district in which they are recruited. In event of war, 
each division would mobilize*^ 2 or 3 regiments of infantry (of 3 battalions), 
3 or 4 squadrons of cavalry, a battalion of field artillery (of 3 batteries), 
a battalion of heavy artiller)^ a sapper company, a telegraph company, 
a medical company, a company of train and a company of automobile.s. 
Each regimental district also forms one battalion of landvarn (of 6 companies), 
and the other arms would form landvarn units in the same proportion. 
The total peace strength is 138,500 men and comprises 71,836 rifles, 228 
field and 36 heavy guns. The additional numbers available on mobilisation 
amount to 282,000 men. 

The Norwegian infantry is armed with the Krag- Jorgensen rifle of 6 '5 mm. 
The field artillery has Erhardt Q.F. guns of 7*5 cm. 

The budget of ^ the army for 1921-22 is 2, 185, 000 Z. 

Navy. 


The principal vessels of the Norwegian navy are : — 




I G 

Armour 






! S 


QQ 




Laid 

down 

Name 

1 1 
a. 

! a 

Q 

'S 

« 

s 

Ct3 

to 

A 

Principal Armament 

H.P. 

Max. 

Speed 

1896 

/Harald Haarfagre . 
iTordenskiold . . 

*|l 3,900 

. j 

7 

8 

1 * 

2 8in.; 6 4-7in. . . . 

4,000 

17 

1899 

/Norge 

dEidBvold .... 

;[ 4,200, 

6 


2 8in.; 6 6in 

5,200 

17 
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None of the above possess any other than local value. The whole navy 
is designed for coast- defence duties. 

There are also 2 gunboats, 4 destroyers, 29 torpedo boats, 4 submarines 
and 10 minelayers. • 

The navy numbers about 190 officers on active service and about 160 in the 
reserve, and about 1,000 petty officers and seamen on permanent engagement. 
All seafaring men between the ages of twenty and forty-four are enrolled on 
the lists of the active fleet, and are liable to the maritime conscription. The 
conscripts (about 1,000) have to go through a training of at least 6 months. 

Production and Industry. 

I. Aoricultuke. 

As Norway is a barren and mountainous country, there is little oppor- 
tunity for agriculture. The arable soil is found in comparatively narrow 
strips, gathered in deep and narrow valleys and around fjords and lakes. 
Large continuous tracts fit for cultivation do not exist. Of the total area, 
747 per cent, is unproductive, 21 ‘9 per cent, forest, and 3*4 per cent, under 
cultivation. On January 1, 1918, there were 216,545 real estates separately 
registered, and the number of farms was 261,484. The 241,484 farms were 
classified as follows according to their cultivated area : — 


Without cultivated area (not including gardens) . 

. 19,495 

Up to 2 hectares ,, . . • . . 

. 162,608 

201-10 „ 

. 64,046 

10 01-50 „ 

. 15,070 

Above 50 ,, ,, 

265 


261,484 


The 19,495 farms without cultivated ai^a are most of them special 
estates of gardens, and not cultivated meadow land. 

The acreage and products of the principal crops for 3 years were as follows : 


Crops 


Acreage 


Produce (quarters) 

1018 

1919 

1 1920 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Wheat 

40,970 

40,941 

40,451 

; 132,056 

110,811 

121,386 

Barley 

156,002 

156,060 

155,785 

j 677,250 

607,245 

619,616 

Oats . 

343,087 

342,837 i 

341.871 

; 1,723,461 

1,570,069 

1,567,178 

Uye . 

36,bG3 

i 36,661 j 

36,339 

122,691 

119,145 

117,621 

Mixed Corn 

20,495 

29,482 ' 

29,060 

; 142,081 

137,878 

131,137 

Potatoes . 

1 132,587 

182,479 

130,413 

i 31,058,8381 

4(h 607, 6001 
r, 715, 368* 

33,334,9111 

Hay . 

1 

— 

— 

1 l,6S5,70ia 

1,888,279 2 


1 Bushels. Tons. 


On June 20, 1918, the country possessed live stock as follows : — Horses, 
221,062 ; cattle, 1,049,642 ; sheep, 1,207,923 ; goats, 203,099*, swine, 214,305. 

The value of cereals imported (including flour) was 172,577,500 kroner in 
1919 ; the principal articles being rye, wheat, maize, barley, wheat and rye- 
flour. The imports of animal products amounted to 150,843,400 kroner in 
1919, and their exports to 204,546,800 kroner in 1919. 

II. Forestry. 

The forests and the fisheries are the two chief natural sources of wealth. 
The total area covered with forests is estimated at 27,434 square miles, of 
which 75 per cent, is under pine trees. The State forests occupy about 3,678 
square miles. The value of unwrought or xmrtly wrought timber exported 
from Norway in 1919 and 1920 Tras respectively 77,840,900 and 109,846,200 
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kroner, and of wrought timber (mostly wood pulp) 113,048,100 in 1919 and 
226,669,000 kroner in 1920. 


Ill.t Mines and Minerals. 

The pyrite is the most important mineral product for both its sulphur 
and copper content. Iron-ore deposits occur iu many places, but there is a 
shortage of coal for smelting. The total value of mineral products in 1918 
was 37,131,000 kroner (10,834,000 in 1907) ; of furnace products, 28,369,000 
kroner (3,135,000 in 1907). The chief mineral products are silver, 1,110,000 
kroner in 1918 ; copper ore, 7,151,000 kroner; pyrites, 20,106,000 kroner ; 
iron ore, 2,515,000 kroner; felspar, 306,800 kroner; nickel ore, 480,000 
kroner. Of the smelting products in 1917, silver was valued at 1,120,000 
kroner; copper, 16,100,000 kroner; electrolyte pig iron, 8,622,000 kroner. 
At the end of 1918 there existed about 127 mining establishments employing 
8,424 workpeople, and 14 smelting furnaces with 1,034 workpeople. 

IV. Fisheries. 

Fish and fish-products comimse about a third of Norway’s total annual 
export values. The number of persons in 1918 engaged in cod fishery was 
64,253 ; in summer-herring fishery, 18,388 ; and in mackerel fishery, 6,016. 

The value of the fisheries in kroner in 1918 was: Cod, 36,154,341 ; herring, 
67,330,033 ; mackerel, 7,964,833 ; salmon and sea trout, 1,905,066 ; other 
fisheries, 21,607,364; lobsters, *928,459 ; total, 135,890,096. 

Other fisheries are the whale, walrus, seal, and shark fisheries which 
in 1918 produced a total of about 41,493,718 kroner. 

Whale oil production in metric tons, 1917, 40,425 ; 1918, 25,725; 1919, 
28,525 ; 1920, 37,275. 

V. Manufactures. 

Though the country lacks* coal and is dependent entirely on imported 
supplies, it possesses an enormous amount of water power, which produces 
motive power for manufacturing industry. The chief manufacturing use of 
this power has been for the x)roduction of pulp and paper and of electro- 
chemical products, which are important Norwegian industries. The principal 
jjroducts of the electrochemical industry are ammonium nitrate, calcium 
nitrate, natrium nitrate, sodium nitrate, calcium carbide, and ferrosilicon. 

The numbers of establishments and workers in the principal industries on 
December 31, 1920, were as follows : — 



Estab- 

lish- 

Workers over 

Workers under 


Industries 

18 y 

ears 

18 years 

Total 

« 

ments 

3fa1e 

Female 

Male 

Female 


Chemicals, paints, oils, and soaps 

317 

11,008 

S90 

412 

106 

12,566 

Clothing • . . 

510 

3,242 

6,539 

618 

845 

11,244 

Electrical industry 

.300 

4,128 

32 

87 

— 

4,247 

Food products .... 

1,830 

11,180 

8,462 

1,252 

1,926 

22,820 

Leather and rubber 

127 

1,185 

199 

122 

26 

1,532 

Machinery and metal work . 

1,295 

30,611 

1,417 

3,591 

404 

36,023 

Mining 

57 

.3,814 

84 

145 

5 

4,048 

Paper . . . . - . 

213 

14,272 

1,888 

646 

886 

1 17,187 

Printing i 

340 

2,672 

1,008 

427 

2.39 

1 4,436 

Quarries and ceramics . 

390 

8,338 

533 ! 

871 

200 

9,951 

Teartiles 

251 

i 2,971 

5,819 

i 452* 

1 920 

9,667 

Wood- bone, horn, meerschaum, etc 
Miscellaneous . . . . i 

2,348 

1 20,782 

437 

1,781 

i 80 

23,080 

55 

1,161 

195 

41 

61 

1,458 

Total ' 

1 

8*009 1 

1 1 

1 115,424 

27,088 

10,450 

5,297 

168,259 
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Total imports and exports in five years (18 kaoncr = IZ.) : — 


- 

1916 

1917 

1918 j 

1919 

1920 

I mports (foreign) . 
Exports (Norwegian) . 

„ (foreign) 

Kroner 

1,853,664,900 

975,475,600 

12,857,400i 

1 

Kroner 

1,061,307,700 

788,015,600: 

3,366,600j 

Kroner j 
1,252,563,900 
752,033,000 
3,022,400 

Kroner 

2,580,390,600 

739,305,600 

42,759,600 

Kroner 

3.021.000. 000 

1.183.000. 000 
69,000,000 


Trade with different countries in 1919, including indirect as well as direct 
trade, but not direct transit goods : — 


Country 

1919 

Coimtry 

1919 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Bxporls 


Kroner 

Kroner 


Kroner 

Kroner 

Sweden . 

Denmark, Iceland, 
and Faeroe . 
Russia . . 

189,969,800 

70,780,100 

Italy . 

Austria 

12,522,300 

2,313,600 

14,634,000 

1,446,500 

151,436,000 

6,255,600 

140,255,800 

47,379,800 

9,233,700 

Greece 

Turkey and Roii- 

788,500 

1,305,900 

Germany . . . 

205,198,000 

mania * . 

47,400 

1,194,300 

Switzerland . 

34,2^2,000 

2,101,200 

Africa . 

2,940,000 

5,871,700 

Netherlands . . i 

52,229,200 

14,050,900 

10,510,000 

Asia . 

113,430,000 

15,549,100 

Belgium . 

Great Britain and 

11,932,300 

{ Australia . 
America 

16,660,100 

928,544,500 

; 9,224,600 

; 49,101,600 

Ireland 

France . 

Portugal & Madeira 
Spain 

780,786,800 
53,596,400 
2,456,100 1 
56,820,500 1 

221,624,900 

43,774,000 

3,591,000 

21,272,900 

Not stated . 

26,529,800 

i 28,243,200 

Total . 

2,583,746, 70o| 782,087,400 


The total amount of the import duties collected in 1919 was 112 '7 millions 
of kroner ; for the year ending June 30, 1921, 72*7 millions of kroner. The 
value of imports subject to duty (1919) was 1,370,311,1^0 kroner and of 
duty-free 1,213,434,600 kroner. • 


Under the treaty of 1826 there is the ‘ most-favoured*nation * treatn^ent between the 
United Kingdom and Norway. 

The recorded values are calculated according to information supplied by Exchange 
Committees and merchants. Those of imports include the invoice price, freight, packing, 
and insurance, but not duty ; those of exports give the price free on board in Norwegian 
port, excluding freight and insurance, but including packing and Norwegian commercial 
profit. The returns of quantities are compiled from the officially controlled declarations 
of importers and exporters. These declarations stated prior to 1909 the countries from 
which the articles were directly imported and to which they were directly exported. 
An article coming,, for example, from the East Indies vtd, London was recorded as 
coming from England. From January 1, 1909, the declarations state the countries from 
which the articles are bought and to which they are sold. The recorded imports include 
all articles imported, whether for consumption inland or for re-exportation, but not the 
direct transit goods. The ejmorts are divided into exports of Norwegian articles 
(special trade) and expotts of foreign articles. 
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Values of imports and exports, divided into classes, for 1919 : 



1919 


1919 

Classes of Goods 

Imports 

Exports 

Classes of Goods 

Iuiport.s 

Exports 


of Foreign 

Norwegian 


of Foreign 

Norwegian 


Goods 

Goods 


Goods 

Goods 


Kroner 

Kroner 


Kroner 

Kronor 

Animals, living . 

1,261,400 

1,208,500 

Minerals, un- 



Animal produce 



wrought . 

243,045,700 

15,144,000 

(malty food) . 

154,198,500 

204,546,800 

Minerals, manu- 



Breadstuffs . 

172,577,500 

5,132,100 

factui’ed . 

64,905,000 

63,340,100 

Groceries . 

199,593,000 

, 818,800 

Metals, un- 



Fruits, plants, Ac. 

88,551,000 

697,000 

wrought or 



Spirits, Ac. . 

47,819,300 

436,900 

partly wrought 

93,616,200 

15,140,300 

Yarn, rope, Ac. . 

113,502,100 

3,185,600 

Metals, manu- 



Textile manufac- 



factured . 

159,284,800 

4,614,100 

tures, Ac. 

1 448,770,300 

i 612,300 ! 

Vessels, carriages, 



Hair, skins, Ac. . 

154,835,700 

i 25,206,700 I 

machinery, Ac. 

342,121,500 

34,129,100 

Tallow, oils, tar, 


i 1 

1 



Ac. . 

164,336,400 

, 90,447,700 

Total . . ! 

2,583,745,700 

739,327,200 

Timber A wooden 

; 





goods 

1 72,166,900 ' 

191,359,000 

Re-exports . 


42,760,200 

Dye stuffs . 

i 11,294,700 

309,0(.K) 




Different vege- 

! 

! 

Grand Total . 


782,087,400 

table produce . 

37,370.900 ' 

,181,500 




Paper and paper 






manufactures . 

14.487,900 

! 82.811.800 





Imports and exports to and from the principal Norwegian ports : — 



i 

Iinp/rt.s 

1 


Exports 



1917 

1918 

1919 

1917 

1918 

1910 

Kristiania . 
Bergen 
Trondhjem . 

Kroner 

718,268,100 

308,135,500 

101,734,400 

Kroner 

1 408,826,300 
183,963,300 
83,588,500 

Kroner 

1.388,524,600 

365,090,100 

152,086,900 

Kroner Kroner 

119,274,800 113,916,000 
69,520,9001 62,276,300 
76,194,300| 51,893,800 

j Kroner 
150,496,400 
62,871,500 
48,926,400 


Total trade between Norway and United Kingdom for 5 years (Board 
of Trade Returns) : — 



j 1917 j 

1918 

! 

1919 i 1920 

1921 

Imports from Norway to U.K. 
Exports to Norway from U.K. 

1 £ 

1 18,372,593 
8,453,221 

£ 

23,654,805 

5,408,483 

£ £ 

17,067,379 23,819,349 
27,437,693 33,399,353 

£ 

10,326,095 

14,059,813 


Shipping and Navigation. 

The total registered Norwegian mercantile marine on January 1, 1921, was 
as follows: Sailing: 409 vessels, 203,944 not tons; steam and motor: 
3,419 vessels, 1,324,160 net tons ; total; 3,828 vessels, 1,528,104 net tons. 
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The vessels entered and cleared at Norwegian ports in 1920 were as 
follows : — 


1020 

I With Cargoes 

•In Ballast | 

Total 

No. 

Net 

Tonnage 

No. ! 

Net i 
Tonnage ! 

No. 

Net 

Tonnage 

Entered 

Norwegian .... 

Foreign 

2,987 

2,849 

1,920,337 

916,359 

028 
i 1007 

1 

i 

395,838 ' 
1,161,743 ’ 

3,615 

4,416 

2,325,175 

2,077,102 

Total entered 

5,83(i 

2,844,690 

1 2105 

1,557,581 

8,031 

4,402,277 

Cleared i 

Norwegian. . . 1 

Foreign . . . . | 

2,8153 

3,009 

1,004,612 

1,789,015 

659 

1303 

565,260 

246,387 

3,522 

4,402 

2,229,872 

2,036,002 

Total cleared . . 1 

6,872 

3,4.64,227 1 

2052 1 

811,647 : 

7,924 

4,205,874 


Vessels entered and cleared in 1920 at the following ports : — 


1920 

Number 

Net 

Tonnage 

1920 

Number | 

Net 

Tonnage 

Kristiania 



Trondhjeiii 

270 1 


Entered . 

2,215 

1,494,552 

Entered . 


180,177 

Cleared . 

1,057 

1,219,884 

Cleared . 

342 ^ 

108,217 

Bergen 

Fredrikstad 


Entered . 

693 

555,591 

Entered . 

348 

104,491 

Cleared . 

(539 

! 4(52,015 1 

Cleared . 

359 

123,568 


Internal Communications. 

The length of State Railways on December 31, 1920, was 1,771 miles; 
of private companies 271 miles; total 2,072 miles. 1,325 miles have a 
gauge of 4ft. 8iin. ; 649 miles, 3ft. 6in.; 16 miles, 3ft. 3Jin. ; 62 miles, 
2ft. SJin. Total receipts year ending June 30, 1920 : State railways, 
101,729,550 kroner; companies, 18,808,969 kroner. Total expenses : State 
railways, 104,626,323 kroner ; companies, 19,445,551 kroner. Goods carried : 
State railways, 5,411,588 tons (of 1,000 kilogs.) ; companies, 1,958,014, 
Passengers carried : State railways, 27,273,844; companies, 6,076,131. The 
State railways have been constructed partly by subscriptioti in the districts 
interested and partly at the expense of Government. Thg receipts, expenses 
and traflBc refer to the year July 1, 1919, to June 80, 1920. A beginning is 
made for the electrification of the State Railways in Norway. 

The following are the postal statistics : — 


- 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Letters .... 

103,258,016 

94,985,181 

110,292,121 

126,075,227 

115,517,673 

Post-cards . 

Letters with declara- 

16,650,375 

15,922,855 

18,227,739 

16,942,466 

15,658,009 

tion of value .• 

6,841,449 

6,713,411 

7,219,912 

6,815,885 

6,611,674 

Registered letters 

3,517,093 

3,860,366 

4,696,400 

4,785,734 

6,046,527 

Journals 

152,252,182 

165,656,346 

184,621,243 
18,527 1492 

192,626,882 

185,269,797 

Other printed matter . 

17,105,068 

16,886,693 

18,252,290 

16,032,640 

Samples and jiarccls . 

.8,899,068 

3,998,458 

4,860,091 

5,612,228 

4,787,029 
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Length of telegraph and inter-urban telephone lines and wires, June 30, 
1921 : 16,330 miles of line, 91,600 miles of wires. Number of paid messages 
on the State lines, 5,900,969. Number of telephone conversations on trunk 
lines, 11,344,579. State talegraph offices. 2,067 ; receipts, 26,886,999 kroner ; 
expenses, 33,291,626 kroner. 

The Government possesses 11 wireless telegraph stations in Norway and 
one at Spitsbergen. 


Money and Credit. 

On June 30, 1920, the nominal value of the coin minted (the coinage 
after the monetary reform deducting the coins melted down) was : Gold coin, 
22,639,850 kroner ; silver coin, 25,697,701 kroner; nickel coin, 390,500 
kroner ; bronze and iron coin, 2,026,116 kroner ; total, 50,754,167 kroner. 
There exists no Government paper money. 

The value of income in 1919 and property at the end of 1919 assessed for 
taxes in the fiscal year 1920-21 was : — 

Income. Property. 

The towns 2,134*6 millions of kroner 5,943*1 millions of kroner 

The rural districts 1,567*7 ,, ,, 6, 737*0 ,, ,, 


The whole kingdom 3,702*3 ,, ,, 12,680*1 ,, ,, . 

The * Norges ’ Bank is a joint-stock bank, of which, however, a considerable 
part is owned by the State. The bank is, besides, governed by laws enacted 
by the State, and its directors are elected by the Storting except the presi- 
dent and vice-president of the head office, who are nominated hy the King. 
It is the only bank in Norway that is authorised to issue bank notes for 
circulation. The balance-sHbets of the bank for 1920 show the following 
figures: — Assets at the end of the year — bullion, 147,283,704 kroner ; out- 
standing capital, mortgaged estates, foreign bills, &c., 501,137,085 kronor; 
total, 648,417,789 kroner. Liabilities — notes in circulation, 491,916,223 
kroner ; the issue of notes allowed was 497,283,704 kroner ; deposits, cheques, 
unclaimed dividends, unsettled losses, &c., 178,932,263 kroner (of which the 
deposits amounted to 132,463,768 kroner) ; dividends payable for the year, 
4,200,000 kroner, 12 per cent. ; total, 670,848,486 ; balance, 32,430,797. 

The ‘Kongeriget Norges Hy pothekbank ' was established in 1852 by the 
State to meet the demand for loans on mortgage. The capital of the bank 
is mostly furnished by the State, and amounted to 32,000,000 kroner in 1920. 
At the end of 1920 the total amount of bonds issued was 249,143,200 
kroner. The loans on mortgage amounted to 236,434,943 kroner. 

The Norwegian ‘ Arbeidorbruk og Boligbank' was established in 1903 
by the State to meet the demand for loans on mortgage from labourers 
and small proprietors. The capital of the bank is furnished by the State, 
and amounted* to 7,200,000 kroner in 1920. On Juno 30, 1920, the total 
amount of bonds* issued was 32,465,120 kroner. The loans on mortgage 
amounted to 40,810,727 kroner. This bank will shortly be replaced by the 
‘ Norske Stats Smftbrukog Boligbank,’ which was established in 1917. Its 
capital amounted to 6,000,000 kroner in 1920 ; on June 30, 1920, the total 
amount of bonds issued was 20,000,000 kroner. The loans on mortgage 
amounted to 25, 560, 400 kroner. 

There were at the end of 1920, 192 private joint-stock banks reported, 
with a collective subscribed capital of 528,247,805 kroner and a paid-up 
capital of 509,130,671. The reserve funds amounted to 345,774,378. The 
deposits and withdrawals in the course of the year amounted to 9,476,601,876 
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kronor and 9,301,625,436 kroner respectively. Deposits at the end of the 
year 3,112,461,786 kroner, of which 205,675,227 kroner deposits on demand, 
and 2,906,776,669 kroner on other accounts. 

All savings-banks must be chartered by roy^l licence. Their operations 
are regulated, to a considerable extent, by the law, and controlled by the 
Ministry of Finance. In 1920 their number was 662 ; depositors 1,697,048, 
with 2,040,073,642 kroner to their credit at the end of the year. 

Money, Weig^hts, and Measures. 

By a treaty signed October 16, 1875, Norway adopted the same monetary 
system as Sweden and Denmark. The Norwegian krone, of 100 ore, is of 
the value of Is. IJd., or about 18 kroner to the pound sterling. The gold 
20-kroner piece weighs 8*960572 grammes, *9C0 fine containing 8 0646 
grammes of fine gold, and the silver krone weighs 7*6 grammes, *800 fine, 
containing 6 grammes of fine silver. The standard of value is gold. National 
Bank notes for 6, 10, 50, 100, 600, and 1,000 kroner are legal means of 
payment, and the Bank is bound to exchange them for gold on presentation. 
In 1920 the duty of the hank to pay the notes in gold was temporarily 
suspended. 

The metric system of weights and measures is obligatory. 


SPITSBERGEIT, BEAR ISLAND, AND ADJACENT ISLANDS 
(SVALBARD). 

An archipelngo situated between 10® and 3.^ longitude east of Greenwich 
and between 74° and 81° latitude north. The distance from Norway to Bear 
Islands is 250 miles north, and to Spitsbergen 375 miles. 

It is claimed that in all probability the archipelago was discovered by 
Norwegians in 1194 and re-discovered by the Dutch navigator Barents in 
1596. The English explorer Henry Hudson visited Spitsbergen in 1607. 
In the 17th century a very lucrative whale fishery was started and for 
some time there were Dutch, British, and Norwegian claims to sovereignty 
and quarrels about the fishing j)laces. But when in the 18th century the 
whale-fishery ended, the question of the sovereignty of Spitsbergen lost its 
actuality, and it was not until the beginning of this century that the question 
was again raised, owing to the discovery and exploitation of rich coalfields. 
It was settled by a Treaty, signed on February 9, 1921 vA Paris, in which 
Norway’s sovereignty over the Archipelago was recognyed by the United 
State of America, the British Empire, Denmark, Fmnce, Italy, Japan, 
Netherlands and Sweden. Claims to land by nationals ol the interested 
Powers are fully protected by the Treaty. • 

Total area about 25,000 square miles. The chief islands are West 
Spitsbergen or Mainland, North East Land (about half the former), Prince 
Charles Foreland, Edge Island, Barents Land, King Karl’s Land, Hope Island, 
and Bear Island. The climate is essentially arctic, tempered by the Gulf Strearn. 
For over 300 years the islands have been frequented by sailors of various 
nationalities engaged in the whale and seal fisheries, and hunters in search 
of fur-bearing animals. Spitsbergen has attracted much greater iuterest than 
before on account of the discovery of extensive resources. Coal occurs in 
several formations and of various qualities. 

For over 300 years the islands have been frequented by sailors of various 
nationalties — in the last 100 years practically only Norwegians — engaged in 
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the whale and seal fisheries, and hunters in search of fur- bearing animals. 
Since the beginning of this century Spitsbergen and Bear Island have 
attracted mncli greater interest than before on account of the discovery of 
extensive coal resources. Coal occurs in several formations and of various 
qualities. In Bear Island is found coal of Devonian and Carboniferous age. The 
first kind has been mined since 1915 by a Norwegian Company. The shipping 
season lasts about six months. In Spitsbergen there occurs carboniferous, 
cretaceous, and tertiary coal. Only the last kind of coal is actually worked. 
There are two or three seams about 3 to 4 feet thick, each of which covers an 
area of at least 460 square miles with a contents of probably more than 2,000 
million tons. The coal is of excellent quality. The number, extent and 
contents of the coal-seams of the otlier formations are not known and their 
coal is not so good as the tertiary coal. The coalfields bedong to British, 
Norwegian, Swedish, Russian, and Dutch companies, and coal is at present 
mined at and exported from four places. Shipping is only j) 0 .ssible in three 
or four months of the year. There are five mining camps inhabited all the 
year round. The largest is Longyear “ City ” in Advent Bay with about 350 
inhabitants. 

The export of coal and the population of Spitsbergen and Bear Island 
were : — 


Poimlatioii 


Exitort 


Suii.iner 1021 


Winter 1921-22 


fSinniner 1921 


Spitsbergen 
Hear Islaml 


i,:nr> | so 5 

188 ' 85 


Tons 

153,000 

10,500 


Total • 1,503 


080 


172,500 


Besides coal there is found lowgrade iron in a few places, but of no 
economic value. The same is tiue of gypsum that occurs in great quantities, 
and of asbestos, whieh is found in one place. 


Biplomatic Representatives. 

1. Of Nokwav in Great Britain. 

Envoy and Minister in London. — Paul Benjamin Vogt. (Ai)pointed 
June 2, 1910.) 

Counsellor. — ^cter Ilersleb Birkeland. 

Secretary. — Reidar Kildal. 

Laval Attache S. Scott Hansen. 

Commercial Counsellor' . — G. K. Conradi. 

Fress AttaejU—lSl. M. Mjelde. 

2. Of Great* Britain in Norway. 

Envoy and Minister.^^iv Mansfoldt dc Cardonnel Findlay, K.C.M.G., 
C, B. 

Second Secretary. — W. St. C. II. Roberts. 

Military Attachi. — Colonel W. Robertson. 

Naval Attache. — Captain J. Wolfe Murray, D.S.O. 

Commercial Secretary. — C. L. Paus, C.B.E, 

Consul at Kristiania, — Edward F. Gray. 

rr consular representatives at Bergen, Skieii, Stavanger, Trdinso, 

irondbjem, Larvik, and other places. 
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Kefereaces concerning Norway. 

1. Official Publications. 

Norgesofflsiello Statistikk: Alkohalabobisbik ; Arb%idal6nninger ; Bergrerksdriffc ; 
Civilretsstatistikk ; FengselsstyrelsensAarbok ; Fagskolestatistikk ; Faste Biendommer ; 
Fattigstatistikk ; Femaarsberetninger om Aratcncs okonomiske Tilstand ; Fiskerier ; 
Fiskeriforsikring ; Folkemengdons Bovegelse, Folketelling ; ForaikriogsselBkaper ; 
ForsoAite Barn; Handel; Industristatistikk ; De offcntlige Jcrnbaner ; Jordbruk ; 
KoinmuDale Finanser ; Koranitlnevalg ; Kriminalstatistikk ; Kriminell Rettspleie; 
Dodelighetstabeller; Sundhetstilstanden ok Medicinalforholdene ; Postvescn; Private 
Aktiebankcr; Produktionsstatistik ; Rekruttefingsstatistik ; Sinnasykeasylene ; 
Skibsfart ; Skiftevesen; Skolevesen ; Socialstatistikk ; Sparebanker ; Spedalskc; 
8tatska.sson8 Finanser; Telegrafvesen ; Ulykkcsforsikring; Valgstatistikk ; Veterinar- 
vicsen, Kriatiania, 1861-1921. 

Statistisk Aarbok for Kongeriket Norge. (Statistical Annual of Norway.) 

Statiatike oversigto, 1914. 

Norges Statskaleiider for Aaret 1921. Eftcr offcntlig Foran.staltning redigert av 
B. Hoisted. Kristiania, 1921. 

Kongeriket Norges civile, gcistlige og judicielle Inddeling. Utgitt av det Statistiske 
Centralbyraa. Kristiariia, 1917. 

Mcddelelser fra det Statistiske Ccntralburcau. I. — XXXVIII. Kriatiania, 1883-1920. 
Maancdsskrifb for Socialstatistik (Arbeidsmarkedet) Utgitt av det Statistiske 
Centralbyraa. I.-IX. Kristiania, 1903-1912. 

Sociale Mcddelelser. Utgitt av Departcinentel for Sociale Saker, Handel, Industri og 
Fiskeri, Kristiania, 1913-1920. 

Norges Land og Folk. I. Smaalenene.a Amt. II. Akershus Amt. III. Kristiania. 

I V. Iledemarkcns Amt. V. Kristians Amt. VI. Bmskenids Amt. VII. Jarlsberg og 
I.arvik.s Amt. VIII. Bratsberg Amt. IX. Nedcr.c^ Amt. X. Lister og Mandal Amt. 
XI. Stavanger Amt. XII. Sondre Bergenhiis Amt. XIII. Bergens by. XTV. Nordre 
Bcrgenluia Amt. XV. Romsdals Amt. XVI. Sondre Trondbiems Amt. XVII. Nordre 
Trondlijems Amt. XVIII. NorcUand.s Amt. XIX. Tromso Amt. XX. Fimnarkens Amt. 
Kristiania, 18S,5-191C. 

Norway : OHicial Publication for the Paris Exhibition. Kri.stiania, 1900. 

Keports on Norway, Foreign Odico Reports, Animal Series. London. 

Unionens Opld.sning, 1905. Offtcielle Aktst 3 'kker. ^y J. V. Heiberg. Kristiania, 1906. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

AnderMtx (D. A.), The School System of Norway. Bo.ston, 1014, 

Aschehoug (T. 11.), Norges nuvaerende staatsforfatning. 3 parts. Kristiania, 1891-93. 
Baedeker's Norway, Sweden and Denmark. 10th ed. London, 1912. 

Bain (R. N.), Scandinavia: A Political History of Denmark, Norway and Sweden 
(1515-1900). Cambridge, 1906. 

BeckeAt (S. J.), Norway and its Treasures. London, 1914. — The Fjords and Folk of 
Norway, London, 1915. 

Basse (K.), Norwegeus Volk.swirlschaftvom Ansgangderllansaperiode bis zurGegenwart 
Jenn, 1916. 

Jioyesen (U. U.) Norway. [In ‘ Story of the Nations.'] London, 1000. 

Braekstad (H, L.), The Constitution of the Kingdom of Norway, London, 1905. 
Cousange (J. de). La Scandinavie. Paris, 1914. 

Daniels (H. K.), Homo Life in Nonvay. Iiondon, 1911. • 

Drachman (Povl). The Industrial Development and Commycial Policies of the 
three Scandinavian Countries, Oxford, 1915. 

Du6ot.s (M.) et Guy (C.), Album G^ographiqne t. III. Paris, 1899. 

Dyring (Joh.)y Kongeriget Norge, dels Geografl, Samflindsindretningor og Naringsveic, 
Tredie Udgave. Porsgrund, 1904. • 

Gjcraet (Kiiut), History of the Norwegian People. 2 Vols. London and New York, 
1915. 

Kennedy (E. B.), Thirty Seasons in Scandinavia, London, 1903. 

‘ Lacombic (L.), Norwegen zijn haudel nijvorheid on verkeer. Rotterdam, 1917. 

Leach (11. G ), Scandinavia of the Scandinavians. London, 1915. 

Monroe (W. 8.), In Viking Land. Boston, Mass., 1908. 

Mwrray'e Handbook for Norway. 9th ed. London, 1904. 

Nansen (F.), Norway and the Union with Sweden. Also (separately) Supplementary 
Chapter. London, 1905. 

Nielsen (Dr, Yngvar), Handbook for Travellers in Norway. With Maps. Kristiania, 1908. 
Nissen (P.), ‘ Faedrelaiidet.' Kristiania, 1914.— (Ekonomisk-geografisk atlas over 
Norze. Kristiania, 1921. 

Norge i det Nittondo Aarhundrede. Tekst og Billeder af Norske Forfattere og 
Kunstnero. Kristiania, 1900. New Edition: ‘Norge, 1014-16.’ Kristiania, 1914-15. 
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Norgcs Ilishorie Fremstillet for det Norske Folk, Kristiania, 1908-1016. 

Otte (B. C.), Scandinavian History. London. 

Overland (0. A.), lllustreret Norges Historie. Kristiania, 1886-95. 

Quillardet, Suedoiset Norvegiens cfroz eux. Paris, 1899, 

(Hans), Norges Gcografl. I. Naturen og Folket. Christiania, 1915. 

Bars (J. B. W.), Udsigt over den norske Historie. 4 vols. Christiania, 1905.— Norges 
Historie, Christiania, 1899. 

Schefer (Chr.), Lcs Etats Scandinaves de 1815 k 1847; de 1848 a 1870 ; de 1870 k nos 
jours. Vols. X., XL, and XIL of Histoire G6nerale. Paris, 1898-99. 

5jj<?nd<?r (A. E.), Two Winters in Norway. London, 1902. 

Stevens (H. K ), Den norske Centraladministrations historie, 1814-1914. Kristiania, 
1914. 

Willson (T. B.), History of the Church and State, in Norway. London, 3— Handy 

Guide to Norway, Ijondon, 1912. 

Wood (C. W.), Norwegian Byways. Loudon, 1903. 

3. Spitsbergen. 

Conway (Sir Martin), No Man’s Land : A History of Spitsbergen. Cambridge, 1906, 

Holmsen (G.), Spitsbergens Natur og Historic, Christiana, 1919. 

Isachsen (G ), Expedition Isachsen au Sidtsberg (with maps), Christiana, 191G. 

Nonfm(Fridtjof), Bn ferd bic Spitsbergen. Kristiania, 1920. — Spitsbergen. Leipzig, 1921. 

Rudmose Brown (R. M.), Spitsbergen. An Account of Exjdoration, Hunting, ihc 
Mineral Riches and Future Potentialities of an Arctic Archipelago. London, 1920. 

Wieder(b\ C.), The Dutch Discovery and Mappery of Spitsbergen. Amsterdam, 1919. 


OMAN. 

An independent State, in South-eastern Arabia, wlio.so integrity ha.s been 
guaranteed by Great Britain and France. Oman extends along the southern 
shore of the gulf of that name from the entrance into the Persian Gulf to the 
extreme eastern point of Arabia, and thence S.W. as far as Kas Sajir, lat. 
16'" 8" N. The coast line is nearly 1,000 mile.s long. Inland Oman is 
bounded on the S.W. by the great desert. Area, 82,000 square miles; 
population, estimated at 500,000, chiefly Arabs, but there is a strong 
infusion of negro blood, especially along the coast. The towns of Miiskat 
and Muttrah hardly contain an Arab, being inhabited almost entirely by 
Baluchis and Negroes. The capital, Muskat, and the adjacent town of 
Muttrah have togetlier about 20,000 inhabitants. Less than a fifth of this 
number now live in Muskat itself, which is in the last stages of decay and 
mostly in ruins. Muskat was occupied by the Portuguese from 1508 to the 
middle of the seventeenth century. After various vicissitudes it was re- 
covered in the eighteenth century by Ahmed bin Sa’eed, of Yemenite origin, 
who was elected Imam in 1741, and whoso family has since ruled, though 
under the title of Sultans for the last three generations. From 1913, the 
last year of the reign of the late Sultan, till October 1920, the interior of 
Oman Proper ^vas in rebellion. The tribes elected aii Imam, who, assisted by 
a Council of Sheikhs established paramount authority over tlie whole of the 
interior, and even threatened the coast towns. By an agreement signed at 
Sib, in October 1920, between the tribes and the Sultan through the mediation 
of the Political Agent, peaceful relations were re-established between the two 
parties, on the basis of home rule for the tribes of the interior and complete 
freedom of intercourse and trade. The Sultan’s direct control therefore now 
only extends along the sea coast. 

The present Sultan is Seyyid Taimur bin Feysil, eldest son of the late 
Seyyid Feysil bin Turki, who succeeded his father October 5, 1913. 

In the beginning of last century the power of the Imam of Oman extended 
over a large area of Arabia, the islands in the Persian Gulf, a strip of the 
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Persian coast, and a long strip of the African coast south of Cape Guardafui, 
including Socotra and Zanzibar. On the death of Sultan Sa'eed in 1856, one 
son proclaimed himself Sultan in Zanzibar and another in Muskat. Eventually 
the rivals agreed to submit their claims to the arbitration of Lord Canning, 
Viceroy of India, who formally separated the two Sultanates. Subsequent 
troubles curtailed the area of the state in Asia. The island of Kishin or 
Tawilah, near the entrance of the Persian Gulf, formerly belonging to the 
Imam of Oman, is now under Persian government and is ruled by a Shaikh, 
but the port of Basidu at the western extremity of the island is British. 
Further south on the Persian coast of the Gulf of Oman is the Port of Jask, 
formerly belonging to Oman, but now Persian. The sole remaining possession 
of the Sultan on the Persian coast is the town of Gwadur, which is of con- 
siderable importance, as through it passes a fair amount of the trade of 
Mekran. The closest relations have for years existed between the Govern- 
ment of India and Oman, and a British Consul and Political Agent resides at 
Muskat. 

The revenue of the Sultan from all sources varies between ten and 
eleven lakhs of rupees yearly. Since the end of 1919 the Customs have been 
reorganised under trained customs officials and a considerable increase in 
revenue has resulted. The population is poor. In the valleys of the interior, 
date cultivation has reached a high level, and there are possibilities of agri- 
cultural development were the water supply *more certain. Inland camels 
are bred in large numbers by the tribes, and these are said to be the best 
breed in Arabia, but in size and strength they are inferior to those of north- 
western India. As to the mineral resources of the country little is known. 

Commerce is mostly by sea, statistics being given only for the ports 
of Muskat and Muttrah, but large caravans under protection carry on traffic 
with the interior. • 

Total exports 1919-20, 314,851/. ; chiefly dates, 198,101/.; fruit, 1,844/.; 
fish, 6,653/.; limes, 3,724/.; cotton goods, 260/.; hides and skins, 6,694/. 
Total imports for 1919-20, 260,756/.; chiefly rice, 5,812/.; piece goods, 
1,257/. 

Total imports from India, 246,315/.; Persia, 2,174/. Trade is mainly in 
the hands of British Indians, and the imports and the exports are mostly 
from and to India. All imports are subject to 6 y>er cent. cU valorem duty. 
There are no export duties ; imports for re-export by the importer within 
6 months are not subject to transit duty.^ 

The number of vessels that cleared at the port of Muskat in 1919-20, 
including the native craft, was 141, of 99,621 tons. The Arabs of Sur, 
near Has cl Hadd, maintain a large coasting trade, and also traffic in native 
craft with India, and the East African coast and islands. ^ 

There is a mail weekly from and to Bombay, and Muskat is connected by 
cable with the Indo-European telegraph system. 

The common medium of exchange is the Maria Theresa dollar. On the 
coast, but not in the interior, the rupee circulates (rupee exchange 100 
dollars equal to from Rs.237 to Its. 266 in 1919-20). There is one Omanese 
copper coin, wdiich fluctuates in value. The muhammadi of 20 gaj (1 
dollar ~lli muhammadi) is only money of account. The weights in use 
are 1 Kujas^tho weight of 6 dollars or 6*9375 oz. ; 24 Kujas = l Maskat 
Maund ; 10 Maunds = l Fardsala ; 200 Maunds = 2 Bahar. Rice is sold 
by the bag ; other cereals by the following measures : — 40 Pali8=l Farrah ; 
20 Farrahs = 1 Khandi. 

Political Agent and H'.R.if.'s Consu/.-^ Major M. E, Rae, LA. 

1 The above figures of imports and exports include trade carded on by sailing vessels 
which, however, is very imperfectly registered. 
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Books of Beference. 

Administrative Report of the Persian Gulf Political Residency. Calcutta Annual. 
Report on the Condition aijd Prospects of British Trade in Oman, Bahrein, &c., by 
H. W. Maclean. London, 1904. 

Trade of Muscat (Consular Reports Annual Series), London. 

(Corate A. de), Trois ans en Asie (1855-58) New ed. [contains a chapter on 
Muskat], Paris, 1905. 


PANAMA. 

(REPLiiiLiCA i)E Panama.) 

Government. — Panama, formerly a department of the Repuldic of 
Colombia, asserted its independence on November 3, 1903, and the de facto 
Government was on November 13 recognised by the Government of the 
United States, and soon afterwards by the other Powers. In 1914 Colombia, 
in virtue of the Treaty of Bogota entered into with the United States 
(see under Colombia), undertook to agree to recognise the independence 
of Panama. This Treaty has been ratified by Colombia but not by tlie 
United States. . 

The Constitution, adopted February 13, 1904, and amended on Decem- 
ber 26, 1918, provides for a Chamber of Deputies of 33 members (one for 
every 10,000 inhabitants), which meets biennially on September 1, and for a 
President of the Republic, elected by direct vote for 4 years, and not eligible 
for the succeeding term. Neither is the President who has been called to 
exercise the executive power owing to the death or resignation of a President 
eligible for re-election if he has exercised the power during any of that time.- 
Nor is the President eligible for re-election if he has been called to exercise 
the executive power on account of the accidental or temporary absence of tlie 
titular President, and remains in power during any part of the six months 
immediately preceding the date of election for the new President. Beginning 
with 1924, elections of deputies are to be held every four years. 

President of Republic, — Dr. Belisario Parras. Assumed office, 
October 1, 1920. 

There are tliree Vice-Presidents, and a Cabinet of five Ministers. The 
Republic is divided into eight provinces, each under a Governor. 

A treaty for the demarcation of the boundary line between Panama and 
Costa Rica was signed on behalf of the respective Governments on March 17, 
1910, and has been ratified by the congresses of both countries. By this 
treaty the question of what is the true boundary line was submitted to 
the arbitration of the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, who gave his decision in 1914. Panama, however, refused to accept 
the award. The United States Goveniment has, liowever, insisted upon the 
acceptance of the White Award, with the result that in September, 1921, 
the disputed region was occupied by Costa Rica. Panama, however, has 
protested against the decision, and does not recognise the occupation. 
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Area and Population. — Extreme length is about 480 miles ; breadth 
between 37 and 110 miles; total area is 32,380 square miles; population 
according to the census of 1920 (excluding the Canal Zone), 401,428. The 
inhabitants are of a mixed race, comprising Spanish, Indian, and Negro 
elements, with a small number of temporary immigrants from the United 
States and European countries. Chinese subjects are estimated at 3,600. 
There are about 65,000 British subjects in the Republic, chiefly from the 
West Indies. There are 8 provinces as follows (the capitals in brackets) : — 
Bocas del Toro (Bocas del Toro), 14,408 inhabitants ; Code (Penonom^), 
47,146 inhabitants ; Colon (Colon), 40,886 inhabitants ; Chiriqui (David), 
70,846 inhabitants ; Herrera (Cliitre), 28,737 inhabitants ; Los Santos (Las 
Tablas), 34,944 inhabitants; Panama (Panama), 104,003 inhabitants; 
Veraguas (Santiago), 60,458 inhabitants. The capital, Panamh, founded in 
1518, on the Pacilic coast, has (1917) 61,369 inhabitants (33,559 males 
and 28,810 females), and Colon on the Atlantic coast, (1917) 26,076. 
Smaller ports on the Pacific are Aguadnlce, Pedregal, Montijo, and Puerto 
Mutis ; on the Atlantic Bocas del Toro, Portobello, and Mandinga (opened 
September 26, 1016). 

Movement of population for three years : — 





Births 


1 

1 


' 

Year 




• 

1 

Marriages 

Dcatlis 


Total 

1 

Boys 

Girls 

' Legitimate 

Illegitimate 
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11,283 

5,938 

5,345 

' 3,513 

7,770 i 

354 

5,040 

1919 

10,713 

— 

^ — 

— 

350 

5,403 

1920 

11,010 

5,811 

5, sc:. 

1 3,C03 ^ 

8,013 

840 

5,801 


ReligioU’ — The religion of the country is Catholicism, but other de- 
nominations are represented and have a fair following. In thef Canal Zone 
Protestantism chiefly prevails. There are 71 Catholic churches and 58 
parishes, served by 70 priests of various nationalities (20 are Panainfliiians, 
27 Spaniards, 6 Italians, 4 French, 1 English, 3 North Americans, 3 Germans, 
4 Colombians, 2 Venezuelans, and 1 Swiss). 

Education. — Elementary education is obligatory for all children from 
7 to 16 years of age. The Government maintains 398 public sahoo Is through- 
out the eight provinces (1917), and 22,000 children (excluding 1,721 children 
enrolled in the Canal Zone public schooLs) received free instmetion in 1917, 
from 315 teachers. A University (lustituto Nacioual) 4ias been opened in 
buildings constructed at a cost of about 300,000L In addition there are about 
a dozen private institutions. Many young men and women are being edu- 
cated in Europe and, the United States at the cost of the Panama Government. 

Justice. — The laws have been codified and took effect on October 1, 
1917, with the exception of the Administrative Code which brought into 
force on November 16, 1918. These codes — civil, penal, commercial, judicial, 
administrative, fiscal, and mining — are designed to meet national needs and 
modern conditions, and will replace the old Colombian laws that have been in 
use since the separation of Panama. The death penalty has been abolished. 

FinuncC. — A.11 the revenue collected on importations into the Republic 
or zone belongs to the Panama Government, but the United States reserve 
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the right to import supplile of all descriptions required for canal construction 
and for the use of their employees free of all taxes. 

The national revenue and expenditure for 5 years were as follows : — 


- 

1 191G 

1 

1917 

1918 

1919-21 

1921-28 

Revenue . 
Expenditure 

£ 

729,802 

1,164,600 

£ 

70.3,882 

732,170 

I 

£ 

; 640,752 

707,464 

£ 

2,450,971 

1,770,087 

£ 

2,934,6991 

2,034,5991 


1 Budget estimate. 


The finances of the Republic have been reorganised by a fiscal agent of 
the United States. Under the new regime, the budget is for biennial 
periods. 

The Republic has 1,260,000^. in United States banks and 410,000?. 
in the National Bank. The foreign debt consists of bonds to the value of 
556,600?. issued in the United States for railway construction, tfec. The 
inter ual debt amounts to 119,400?. 

Tlie Republic has no army or navy to support. The National Police 
Force numbers 69 officers and 750 men. 

Production. — The soil of Panama is of groat fertility. Of the whole 
area about five-eighths are unoccupied, and of the remainder only a small 
part is properly cultivated. Immigration is encouraged, and land is offered 
to small farmers on favourable terms. The most important product is tlio 
banana. Caoutchouc (about 130 tons annually) is collected by the Indians 
of the Cordillera, or is obtained from trees planted by Europeans near 
the coast. Cotfeo (about 5^^0,000 bushes) is grown in the province of 
Chiriqui, near the Costa Rican frontier. In the province of Cocl6 (Atlantic 
coast) there is one largo agricultural undertaking, begun in 1894 with 
German capital. Here about 75,000 cocoa trees, 50,000 coffee bushes, 
and 25,000 caoutchouc trees have been planted and are now beginning 
to yield returns. Other products of the soil of Panama are coconuts, 
mahogany and other woods, copaiba, sarsaparilla and ipecacuanha. Sugar 
and tobacco growing are assuming importance. The total production of 
sugar for 1918 is estimated at 40,000 quintals. The country has great 
timber resources. Cattle rearing is carried on successfully, and hides form 
an important article of export. In 1916 the live stock was estimated at 

200.000 head of cattle, 15,000 horses, 2,000 mules, 30,000 pigs, and 

5.000 goats. * 

Pearl fishing is tarried on at the Pearl Islands in the Gulf of Panama, and 
at Coiba Island to the west. Turtle-shell is also exported to a considerable 
Bmount. It is claimed that Panama possesses nearly every common mineral 
except coal. * 


Commerce, Shipping, Communications.— The imports and exports 
(excluding the Canal Zone) for 6 years are shown as follows ; — 


Year 

Imports 

Exports 

1 Year 

Imports 

Exports 

1915 

1916 

1917 

£ 

' 1,861.095 i 

1 1,879.473 1 

i 1,921,490 

£ 

669,662 

1 1,141,345 

1,158,413 

1918 

1919 

1920 

£ 

1,609,895 

2,281,876 

8,516,928 

£ 

1,067,923 

785,711 

769,640 
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Of the total imports in 1920, 76 per cent, came from the United States 
exclusive of canal materials) and of the exports about 90 per cent, went to 
the United States. The principal exports in 1920 were bananas, coconuts, 
balata, hides, and gum. • 

Total trade between Panama and the United Kingdom (Board of Trade 
Returns) for 5 years : — 


1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 1921 

1 - i 

Imports from Panama to U. K. . . . | 20,248 

Exports to Panama from U.K. . . . 1 243,586 j 

£ 

K4,731 

173,246 

£ 

250,261 

211,588 

£ 

228,476 

508,434 

1.88,972 

304,580 


The Isthmus on both sides is in communication with European and American 
countries by several lines of steamers. All the maritime traffic (International 
commerce) for Coldii and Panama now runs through the Canal Zone ports of 
Cristobal and Balboa ; Bocas del Toro remains for the provincial trade. The 
new port of Mandinga, about 80 miles from the city of Colon, was opened on 
September 26, 1916. 

A railway, 47 miles (first built in 185(i-55), connects the ports of 
Colon and Panama. It belongs to the Panama Railroad Company (United 
States Government). In the Province of Bocas del Toro the United 
Fruit Company (American) owns about 140 miles of track with branches, 
which is used to transport bananas and passengers to the iK)rt of Almirante 
in the Chiriqui lagoon. At present the line extends into Costa Rica for a 
distance of about 30 miles. This line is being ixtended towards Port Limon 
(Costa Rica) and its terminal is now distant from that port 30 miles. The 
Chiriqui line is 65 miles long, and is being extended for 16 miles more. A 
concession was granted in 1917 for the construction of a railway on the 
Atlantic Coast of Panama, starting from the mouth of the river Chagres and 
running south-west to Almirante for at least 31 miles. 

There are telegraph cables from Panama to North American and South 
American ports, and from Colon to the United States and Europe. Hoads 
are being constructed throughout the country. There are 96 post-offices 
and 37 telegraph offices. 


Money and Credit. — The monetary unit is the gold Balboa weighing 
1 ‘672 gramme *900 fine, to which the United States gofd dollar is legally 
equivalent. Silver coins are the peso (of 25 grammes ‘900 fine), and the half, 
fifth, teifth and twentieth peso pieces and nickel coins of 2^ cpnts. There is 
no paper money. Two silver pesos of Panama currency are taken as equiva- 
lent to one U.S. gold dollar. Altogether four millions of silver dollars of 
the new currency have been coined and placed in circulation. In November, 
1916, the sum of 1,000,000 pesos was withdrawn from circulation by the 
Canal Zone Government, and in August and September of 1917, the local 
banks withdrew 952,000 pesos ; total amount withdrawn 1,952,000 pesos, 
equal to 9 76, 00(^ dollars U.S. currency. 

Part of the 10,000,000 dollars (canal money) paid by the United State# 
has been applied to the establishment of a real estate loan bank, part to 
public improvements in the several provinces, and 6, 000, 000 dollars have been 
invested in the United States. 
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The Panama Canal and the Canal Zone. 

On November 18, 1908, a treaty between the United States and Panama 
was signed, providing facilities for the construction and maintenance of the 
inter-oceanic Canal. In this treaty, Panama granted in perpetuity the use of a 
zone (Canal zone) five miles wide on each side of the Canal route, and within 
this zone the exclusive control for police, judicial, sanitary and other purposes. 
For subsidiary canals other territory was ceded and, for the defence of the 
Canal, the coastline of the zone and the islands in Panama Bay were also ceded. 
The cities of Panama and Colon remain under the authority of Panama, 
but complete jurisdiction was granted to the United States in both the cities 
and in their harliours in all that relates to sanitation and quarantine. In 
return for these grants the United States paid 10,000,000 dollars on 
the ratification of the treaty, and is paying 250,000 dollars yearly, 
beginning after nine years. The treaty was ratified on February 23, 
1904, and in July, 1904, the provisional delimitation of the boundaries 
of the United State.s territory on the Isthmus was signed. According 
to this agreement the city of Panama is, for all practical purposes, left 
without a seaport for foreign commerce, as the ancliorage of vessels at 
Flamenco Island and the wharves at Balboa, both lie within the territory 
of the zone. Moreover, a similar port was opened on the Atlantic entrance 
to the Canal, called Cristobal. 

« 

Governor of Canal Zone . — Colonel Jay J. Morrow (U.S. Army). Apiiointed 
March 28, 1921. 

The area of the Canal zone within the limits of 5 miles on either side of 
the centre lino of the canal, including land and water, but not including the 
area withiu the 3-mile limit from the Atlantic and Pacilic ends, is 441*4 
square miles made up of : Lafid area, 332 35 square miles ; Gatun Lake, 106*5 
square miles; Miraflores Lake, 1*9 square miles; and the area of the 
channels from the coast to Gatun and Miraflores Locks, 0*85 square mile. 
Including all the waters of Gatun Lake, over which and its shores to the 
elevation of 100 ft. above the sea level the Panama Canal has absolute 
control, the total area of the Canal Zone is 502*5 square miles, jdus the 
territory between the 85 and 100 foot contours, the area of which has not 
been computed. The area of Gatun Lake, when its surface is at its normal 
elevation of 85 feet above sea level, is 164 square miles. The civil 
population of the Canal Zone on June 30, 1921, was 23,757, of whom 
8,158 were Americans. Of this population, 2,825 American men, and 323 
American womem and 5,102 men and 66 women of other nationalities 
(chiefly British west Indian negroes) were employed by The Panama Canal 
and Railroad. Th%re are in the Canal Zone 2,672 American women and 
2,661 American children, and 3,553 women and 5,777 children of other 
nationalities. The Zone has been depopulated of landowners in order to 
make it a military reservation, and therefore no private individuals or traders 
are permitted to settle or to acquire land. 

The Canal lias a summit elevation of 85 feet above the sea. It is 43*84 
nautical miles in length from deep water in the Caribbean Sea to deep water 
in the Pacific Ocean. The distance from deep water to the shore line in Limon 
Bay is about 4 miles, and from the Pacific shore line to deep water is about 4i 
miles ; hence the length of the Canal from shore to shore is approximately 
35 J miles. The channel ranges in width from 300 to 1,000 feet. The average 
bottom width of the channel in this project is 649 feet, and the minimum 
width is 300 feet. The Canal has a minimum depth of 41 feet. The average 
time of passage through the Canal is from 7 to 8 hours. The record passage 
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is 4 hours 10 minutes. The maximum traffic capacity of the Canal is esti- 
mated at 36 ships per day. 

The Gatlin dam along the crest is 8,000 feet long, including the spillway, 
or about 1^ miles, and 2,100 feet wide at its greatest width. The crest of 
tlie dam is at an elevation of 105 feet above sea level, or 20 feet above the 
normal level of Gatun Lake, and 100 feet wide. The width of the dam at the 
normal water level of the lake, i.e,y 85 feet above sea level, is about 388 feet. 
The length of the cut through the Continental divide (Culebra, now 
Gaillard Cut), is 6 ‘97 nautical miles. The minimum bottom width of the 
cut is 300 feet. The bottom is 40 feet above sea level, giving a normal 
depth of 45 feet. 

The cost of the construction of the Canal to June 30, 1921, including the 
balance available for expenditure, was 373,563,136 dollars. This amount 
includes 40,000,000 dollars paid to the new French Canal Company and 
10,000,000 dollars to the Republic of Panama for property and franchises. 
It does not include 4,600,000 dollars spent and to be spent for colliers and 
barges to carry coal to the Isthmus, 2,093,000 dollars for a new pier at 
Cristobal, and 720,000 dollars for repairing vsteamslii])s. The current 
expenses of operation and maintenance in 1921 were 9,328,300 dollars. In 
the period from the opening of the Canal to June 30, 1921, the total 
expenses of operation and maintenance amounted to 45,986,067 dollars, 
while the revenue amounted to 46,466,791 dollars. 

The Canal was informally opened to commerce by the passage of the 9,000 
ton steamer Ancon on August 15tli, 1914, with specially invited guests. 
The journey was made without mishap in ten hours. The Canal has been 
in use since, except that owing to landslides in the Gaillard Cut traffic 
was interrupted for various short periods in 1915, and from September 18, 

1915, to April 15, 1916, the channel was entirely blocked. Since April 15, 

1916, traffic has moved with only slight delays, save only that in the latter 
part of August, 1916, Cucaraoha slide became active, causing a suspension for 
six days, and Culebra slide caused a stoppage on January 10 and 11, 1917. 
Since that time the channel has been maintained at full depth, and there has 
been no interruption of traffic. 

The President of the United States proclaimed the official and formal 
opening of the Canal on June 12, 1920. 

Particulars of the traffic through the Canal arc given as follows : — 


Fiscal year ending 

Northbound 
(Pacific to Atlantic) 

^ 

Southbound 
(Atlantic to Pacific) 

June 30 

Vessels*- 

Cargo, 

tons 

Vessels 

Cargo, 

tons 

1915 1 

530 

2,125,735 

558 

2,844,057 

1916 

411 

1,484,286 

376 

1,705,810 

1917 

905 

3,070,843 

971 

4,152,412 

1918 

1,209 

4,922,667 

921 

2,639,466 

1919 

1,168 

4,029,742 

861 

2,778,0^^5 

1920 

1,298 

5,281,983 

1,180 I 

4,092,516 

1921 

1,471 

5,892,078 

1,421 i 

5,707,136 


Total 


Vessels^ Cargo, 
vessels, 


1,088 

787 

1,870 

2,1.S0 

2,029 

2,478 

2,892 


4,909,792 

3,140,046 

7,229,255 

7,562,133 

6,877,649 

9,374,499 

11,599,214 


1 lOi months only, from August 15 to June 30. 

‘4 ocean-going vessels, excluding Canal vessels and launches. 


Tolls 

levied 


Dollars 

4,343,383 

2,399,830 

5,631,781 

0,439,083 

6,149.598 

8,493,082 

6,172,828 


Of the total number of commercial ships that passed through the Canal 
during the year ended June 30, 1921, 1,212 were American, 970 British, 140 
Norwegian, 136 Japanese, 63 Chilian, 60 Peruvian, 44 French, 44 Spanish, 
60 Danish, 50 Dutch, 25 Swedish, 25 Italian, and 19 German. 
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The (Hay-Pauncefote) treaty between Great Britain and the United 
States signed November 19, and ratified by the United States Senate 
December 16, 1901, provides for the use of the Canal on equal terms by vessels 
of all nations. On AugusP'24, 1912, the United States Congress passed the 
Panama Canal Act whereby privileges were given to certain classes of 
American shipping using the canal. The British Government lodged a 
protest against some of the provisions which it regarded as involving 
violation of the llay-Pauncefote treaty. After much discussion and many 
suggestions, President Wilson, on March 5, 1914, requested Congress to 
repeal that provision of the Act which discriminates between American and 
other vessels, holding that the exemption was ‘in plain contravention of 
the treaty with Great Britain concerning the Canal concluded on November 
19, 1901.* The repealing Bill was signed on June 15, 1914. 


Diplomatic and Consular Eepresentatives, 

1. Of Panama in Great Britain. 

Secrctai'y and Charg6 d' Affaires. — Sehor Don Carlos R. Zachrisson. 

AttacM. — Seuor Don Enrique Stagg. 

ConsuUOeneral. — J. B. Chevalier (January, 1919). 

2. Of Grhat Britain in Panama. 

Envoy Exiraor dinar ij and Minister Plenipotentiary. — A. P. Bennett, 
C.M.G. Appointed March, 1919. (Residing in Costa Rica.) 

Consul for the Ilepuhlic , — Constantino Graham (in charge of the Legation . 
at Panama). 

Vice-Consul at Panama. — W. Ewing(in charge of the Consulate at Colon). 

There are also Yice-Consiils at Coldii, and one at Bocas del Toro, and a 
Consular Agent at David. 


Books of Beference. 

1. Panama. 

Foreign Office Reports. Annual Series. London. 

United States Consular Reports, Washington. 

Boletin de Estadistica. Monthly from July, 1907. Panama. 

The Legal Code (in Sj>anish). 6 vols. Panama, 1017. 

Aguilera (Rndolfo), Docuinentos hlstdricos relativoa ala fundacion de la Repdblica 
de Panama. Panama, 1904. 

Barbour(J. S.), History of William Paterson and the Darien Company. Edinburgh, 1907. 
Church {Gt. E.X The Republic of Panama. In Geographical Journal for December, 1903. 
Loudon. 

Edward% (A.), Fafiama, the Canal, the Country and the People. Revised edition. 
London, 1914. 

Franck (H. A.), Things as they are in Panama. London, 1913. 

Keane (A. H.)t Central and South America. In Stanford’s Compendium. London, 1901. 
Lindeay (Forbes), Panama and the Canal To-day. London, 1912. 

Mallei (Lady), Sketches of Spanish Colonial Life in Panama. New York, 19U. 

Pensa (H.), La Republique et le Canal de Panama. Pahs, 190G. 

Streitberg (T.), La R6publique de Panama. Brussels, 1913. 

2. The Panama Canal, 

Official Handbook of the Panama Canal, 1915. Washington, 1015. 

The Panama Canal Record. Official Publication of the Panama Catfkl. Balboa Heights, 
C.Z. Weekly. 

Sailing Directions and General Information. Balboa Heights, C.Z. 1019. 

Annual Report of the Isthmian Canal Commission and the Panama Caoal for the 
Financial Year ended June 80. Annual. Washington. 

Abbot (H. L.), Problems of the Panama Canal. London, 1905. 
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Ariat (H )t The Fauamit Canal : A Study in International Law and Diplonlacy. London, 
l&n. 

Backenhus (R. B.), B’nrt|)p(H. S.), and Jonjoft(B. R.>, The Panama Canal. London, 1015. 

Barrett (John), The Panama Canal : What it is ; what it means. Washington, 1912. 

Bellei (D ), La Nouvelle Vole Maritime : le Canal de Panama. Paris, 1014. 

Buhop (J. B.), The Panama Gateway. New York, 1913. 

Bunau-Vnrtlla {B.), Panama: Its Creation, Destruction and Resurrection. London, 
1013. — ^Tho Great Adventure of Panama. New York, 1920. 

Collins (J. O.), The Panama Guide. Ancon, C.Z., 1912. 

Cornish (V.), The Panama Canal and its Makers. London, 1009. 

Fraa«'(Johu Foster), Panama and What it Means. London, 1913. 

Freehojff (Joseph C.), America y el liiulo del Canal, iin examen, anAlisis e inter- 
pretaddn de datos y hechos referentes al arrebato del Departamento de Panami en la 
Repdb ica de Colombia por la Administracidn Roosevelt de 1903, con el fin de asegurar el 
titulo do la zona del Canal. Bogota, 1916. 

Qoethals (G. W.), Government of the Canal Zone. Oxford, 1915.— The Panama Canal. 
New York, 1916. 

Haslcin (F. J.), The Panama Canal. London, 1914. 

Hutchinson (Lincoln), The Panama Canal and International Trade Competition. 
Loudon, 1915. 

«7ohfwon(W. F.), Four Centuries of the Panama Canal. London, 1907. 

Lomonaeo (Alfonso), II Canale de Panama. Rome, 1908. 

MacDonald (Donald Francis), Contributions to the geology and paleontology of the 
Canal Zone, Panama, and geologically related areas in Central America and the West 
Indies : The sedimentary formations of the Panama Canal Zone, with special reference to 
the stratigraphic relations of the fossiliferous beds. Washington, 1919. 

Mills (J. Saron), The Panama Canal. London, 1913. 

Oppenheim (L.), The Panama Conflict between Great Britain and the United States of 
America. Cambridge and London, 1913. • 

Pennell (Joseph), Pictures of the Panama Canal. London, 1912. 

Pepperman (W. L.), Who Built the Panama Canal? London, 1915. 

Regel (F.), Der Panama Kanal. Halle, 1909. 

Richards (Sir H. L.), The Panama Canal Controversy. Oxford and London, 1918. 

Sosa (Juan A.), Compendio de hlstoria de Panama. Panama, 1911. 

Valdes (Ramon M.), Geografla de Panama. Panama, 1914. 

Villegas (Sabas A.), Republic of Panama, Panama, 1917. 

Waldo (F. L,), The Panama Canal Work and the Workers. New York, 1907. Recent 
Progress at Panama. In the Engineering Magazine for October, 1910. New York. 

William {M&ry W.) Anglo-American i.sthmian Diplomacy. SVashington, 1916. 


PARAGUAY. 

(Rkpublica del Paraguay.) 

Constitution and Government. 

The Republic of Paraguay gained its independence from Spanish rule in 
1811, and after a short government by two consuls, the supreme power was 
seized, in 1815, by Dr. Jos4 Caspar Rodriguez Francia, who Ixercised autocratic 
sway as dictator till his death, September 20, 1840. Dr.aFrancia's reign was 
followed by an interregnum, which lasted till 1842, when a National Congress, 
meeting at the capital, Asuncion, elected Don Mariano Roque Alonso 
and Don Carlos Antonio Lopez joint consuls of the Repu61ic. Another 
Congress voted, March 13, 1844, a new Constitution, and, March 14, elected 
Don Carlos Antonio Lopez sole President ; he was continued by another 
election, March 14, 1857. At the death of Don Carlos, September 10, 1862, 
his son, Don Francisco Solano Lopez, born 1827, succeeded to the supreme 
power. President Lopez, in 1864, began a dispute with the Government of 
Brazil, the consequence of which was the entry of a Brazilian army, united 
with forces of the Argentine Confederation and Uruguay, into the Republic, 
June, 1865. After a struggle of five years, in which Paraguay lost probably 
500,000 men, Lopez was defeated and killed at the battle of Cerro Cora, 
March 1, 1870. 
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A new Constitution was proclaimed on November 25, 1870, whereby the 
legislative authority is vested in a Congress of two Houses, a Senate and a 
Chamber of Deputies, the executive being entrusted to a President, elected for 
the term of four years, with five ministers. There is also a non-active Vice- 
President, who is at the same time President of the Senate. The Senate and 
Chamber of Deputies are elected directly hy the people, the former in the 
ratio of one representative to 12,000 inhabitants, and the latter one to 6,000 
inhabitants, though in the case of the sparsely populated divisions a greater 
ratio is permitted. The new electoral law of November 30, 1916, provides 
for 20 Senators and 40 Deputies. The Senators and Deputies receive each 
3,000 dollars per month. 

Provisional President of the Republic, — Dr. Eusebio Ayala. (Assumed 
office on October 29, 1921, on the resignation of Senor Gondra. ) 

The President exercises his functions through a cabinet of responsible 
ministers, five in number, presiding over the departments of the Interior ; of 
Finance ; of justice. Worship and Public Instruction ; of War and Marine ; and 
of Foreign Affairs. The President receives a salary of 20,000 dollars per 
month, and each of the ministers 10,000 dollars. The total administrative 
expenses are estimated (year ending August 15, 1922) at 1,071,882 dollars 
gold and 105,189,819 dollars currency (together about 768,006Z. ). The 
apparent large decrease of expenditure compared with that estimated for the 
years 1919, 1920 and 1921, is due solely to the great depreciation of the 
paper currency. 

The country is divided into 2 sections : the * Oriental,^ cast of Paraguay 
river, and the ‘Occidental,’ west of the same river. The Oriental section is 
divided into 12 departments, subdivided into 93 ‘partidos' ; the Occidental 
section is divided into 3 ‘ coraandancias militares.’ 

The 12 departments are Concepcion, San Pedro, Caraguatay, Villarrica, 
Yhu, Caazapa, Encainacion, San Ignacio, Quiyindy, Villeta, Paraguari and 
Pilar. The capital, Asuncion, formed a district subdivided into ‘ seccionos 
policiales.* The civil authority is exercised by ^ jefe politico in each of the 
latter, who is subject to the control of Government deUgados, or comisionados, 
12 in number, among whom are included the military commanders of the 
five military zones. 


Area and Population. 

The approximate area of Paraguay proper, which is situated between the 
rivers Paraguay and Alto Parana, is estimated at 196,200 square kilometres, 
or 75,673 square piles. An area officially stated to be 100,000 square miles 
in extent, lying between the rivers Paraguay and Pilcomayo, known as the 
Chaco, is claimed by Paraguay, whose rights, however, are disputed by 
Bolivia. In 1917 the total population was estimated at 1,000,000, not 
including the Chaco Indians, roughly estimated at 60,000, but tlicse figures 
arc probably too high. The population of Paraguay proper consists of people 
of Guarani Indian, European (chiefly Spanish) and N^egro blood, the Guarani 
largely predominating. Of foreigners in Paraguay, in 1916, there were 
probably upwards of 60,000, including 25,000 to 30,000 Argentines, 10,000 
to 16,000 Italians, 1,400 Brazilians, 7,000 Spanish, 3,000 German, 800 to 
1,000 French, 1,000 Uruguayans, 400 English. On September 30, 1920, the 
population of the capital, Asuncion (founded 1537), was* estimated to be 
99,836 ; other towns are Villanica, 26,000; Concepcion, 15,000 ; Encarna- 
cion, 12,500; San Pedro, 8,700; Luque, 15,000; Carapeguk, 15,000; 
Paraguari, 10,000; Villa del Pilar, 10,000. These figures include the 
surrounding districts in each case, and^the figures are estimated. 
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In 1913 the immigrants assisted by Government numbered 1,612 ; in 1917 , 
326 ; in 1918, 270 ; in 1919, 349 ; in 1920, 330. Very little land is now 
national property, most of it having been transferred to private ownership, 
much of it in very large tracts. 

In 1916 the number of marriages was 2,526 ; of births, 29,381 (13,256 
legitimate, and 16,125 illegitimate) ; of deaths, 8,273. 


Beligion, Instruction, and Justice. 

The Roman Catholic Church is the established religion of the State, but 
the free exercise of other religions is permitted. Asuncion, Suffragan to 
Buenos Aires, is “the only Paraguayan Episcopal See. The law of civil 
marriage came into force on August 1, 1899. Roman Catholic and other 
religious marriage ceremonies are allowed, but the civil ceremony alone gives 
validity to a marriage. 

Education is free and nominally compulsory, but schools are not every- 
where available. In 1919 there were 1,268 government primary schools 
with 78,399 pupils (44,137 boys and 34,262 girls). The teachers num- 
bered 1,808 (653 men and 1,155 women). There were also 74 private 
schools, with 4,021 pupils (2,173 boys and 1,848 girls). There are National 
Colleges {i,e,y high schools) at Asuncion, Villarrica, and Pilar. The 
aggregate number of students is 740 and of* teachers 46. There is also 
a iiniversity which grants degrees in law, medicine, and social sciences, 
and certificates to notaries public and practitioners in pharmacy and obstetrics. 
Number of students in 1919, 247 ; of professors, 34. There are also 6 normal 
schools (Asuncion, Villarrica, Concepcion, Eucarnacion, Barrero Grande, 
and San Juan Bantista), with 27 male and 195 female students. Besides con- 
tributions from general taxes, there is a special Government fund for 
education consisting of a proportion of the proceeds of land sales, customs 
dues, &c. A national library, the national archives, and a natural history 
museum and botanic zoological garden are under the care of the department 
of Public Instruction. 

Justice is administered by a Supreme Court, two courts of appeal (one for 
civil causes and another for commercial and criminal causes), a court of 
jurymen, 10 judges of First Instance, and (at the capital) 3 ])olice magis- 
trates. The functions of magistrates are exercised in the provinces by up- 
wards of jii/ices tie yaz (all laymen), who are at the same time registrars 
of births, deaths, and marriages. 


Finance. 

The revenue is derived from import and export duties, inland revenue, 
transit dues, post and telegraph and other dues. The estimated revenue and 
expenditure for six years are given as follows : — 


Year 

1 Revenue 

Expenditure !■ 

Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1916 

1917-18 J 
1919 1 

£ 

591,071 

523,311 

1,105,911 

^ j' 

673,887 1: 

577,182 ii 

1,071,332 i, 

19201 

1020-212 

1921-22 

£ 

1,069,530 

675,690 

1,140,542 

£ 

1,082,846 

768,006 

1,200,274 


1 The budget for the 3 'eAr ending Juno SO, 1918, remained in force until December 31, 
1918. • 2 Estimated. 
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On December 31, 1920, the outstanding external debt amounted to 
1,202, 200^., and the acknowledged internal debt to 762,629Z. (not including 
the paper currency, viz., 182,983,500 dollars). The war debt to the 
Argentine and Brazil {tliB portion due to Uruguay was condoned) is not 
included in Government accounts. It may be said to exist only as a 
political Aveapon in the hands of those countries, and is by some considered 
an effective guarantee of the independence of Paraguay. 

Defence. 

The small army of Paraguay is drilled and trained and armed on the 
German model. Total about 100 officers and 2,500 men, distributed at 5 
centres. In the event of war the National Guard is called to the colours. 
Service is compulsory in the ranks for 2 years, but the law is not enforced. 
The territory of the Republic is divided into 5 military zones. 

The navy consists at present of a flotilla of 3 small converted merchant 
vessels armed with modern guns. The largest is about 200 tons gross 
register (three larger vessels having been sold). 

Production and Industry. 

Of the total area of the Republic, which is officiall 3 ' given at 111,250,000 
acres, 57,231,250 acres are utilised in various ways, and 54,018,750 acres 
arc unexploitcd land. The utilised land comprises 30,000,000 acres of grazing 
land, 7,031,250 acres of yerbales land, and 20,000,000 acres of timber 
land. In 1921 rural property holdings numbered 38,348, and extended to 
81,917,345 acres. 

The soil of Paraguay is productive and the climatic conditions favourable 
to the cultivation of many sub-tropical products. But in its present con- 
dition much of the country is admirably suited to pastoral purposes. 
Excellent grazing land is abundant in Paraguay proper and in tne Chaco 
region. The cattle census of 1915 showed that there were in the Republic 
5,249,043 cattle, 600,000 sheep, 478,000 horses, 17,000 mules, 18,000 asses, 
61,000 pigs, and 87,000 goats. The meat packing and curing iiidustrj” is 
encouraged by Government ; hides, jerked beef, and other animal products 
are exported. Yerha maU, or Paraguay tea, Avhich is a natural product of 
the virgin forests, is one of the chief articles of export ; in 1918, 11,082,758 
kilos Avere produced. The cultivation of the tree from seed is being 
undertaken on an extensive scale in many parts of the country, 
particularly by Germans, and is liable within a few years to revolutionise 
the industry. The total export of yerha in 1920 was 4,760,000 
kilos. Tobacco is also one of the principal products. The normal output 
is about 220,000^Avt3., of which about 60 per cent, was (before the Avar) 
exported to Europe, chiefly to Germany. Paraguay also produces que- 
bracho extract; in 1920 the output amounted to 24,061 tons. Fruit- 
growing, especially oranges, is general ; 133,360,000 oranges were 
exported in 1920. The export of petit grain oil, the essential oil 
made from the leaves of the sour orange, amounted in 1920 to 73,600 
kilos. The total area devoted to sugar cultivation (largely for the manu- 
facture of spirit) is about 11,120 acres ; estimated sugar production 
in 1920, 5,230 tons ; 1919, 2,504 tons. There are 7 sugar refineries in 
Paraguay, the most important of which is at Tebicuani. Roots (chiefly 
mandioca, sweet potatoes, and ground-nuts), maize, beans, rice, Ac. are 
groAvn for local consumption, but agriculture is primitive. The cultivation 
of cotton is encouraged by the authorities, but has not yet assumed com- 
mercial importance for want of labour. 
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Iron, manganese, copper, and other minerals are encountered in abund- 
ance. The Ibicui iron mines were worked as early as 1863. The Quiquid 
and Ibicui manganese mines contain ore deposits estimated at 60,000,000 
tons. Copper has also been found at San Miguel <tnd Quiquid. 

Commerce. 


The following is the value of the imports and exports (5 dollars = £1) : — 


- 

1015 

1916 

1917 

1918 i 1919 I 

1920 

Imports 

Exports . . I 

£ 

481,1741 ! 
1,778,200 

£ 

930,8051 1 
901,492 I 

£ 

1,021,24011 

1,300,040 

£ i £ ' 

2,210,324--j' 3,167,1942! 
1,284,264 3,5S8,294 j 

£ 

2,623,7012 

3,037,116 


1 The comparison between the import values with the export values is apt to be mis- 
leading, since these figures represent the conventional values only (assigned by the customs 
tariff as the basis on which duties are collected) and not the ascertained value of the 
goods. 

a The actual, or ascertained, value. 

Import duties (estimated) in 1917-18, 235, 657^, in 1919, 444,600/., in 
1921-22, 213,700/. The export duties were estimated in 1917-18, at 
179,390/., in 1919 at 163,000/., in 1921-22, 123,600/. 

The chief imports are textiles, provisions, •hardware, wines and spirits, 
drugs, and fancy goods. The chief exports are hides (198,965), yerba 
(4,760,000 kilos), oranges, tobacco (8,565,000 kilos) in 1920, timber, canned 
and preserved beef, cattle, petit grain oil, and quebracho extract. Of the im- 
ports in 1920, the most important were foodstuffs, 503,497/.; hardware, 
702,761/.; and textiles, 1,056,370/. Of the total exports in 1920, goods to 
the value of 1,776,930/. went to Argentina, whfnce the bulk is re-exported. 
The imports from Great Britain (chiefly consisting of textiles and hardware) 
amounted in 1920 to 521,163/., or only 20 per cent, of the total. 
The exports from Paraguay to the United Kingdom were valued at 95,900/. 
The ‘ most favoured nation treaty ’ of 1884 between Great Britain and 
Paraguay is in force. A free trade treaty was signed in 1916 between 
Paraguay and Argentina, but has not yet been ratified. 

The trade between Paraguay and the United Kingdom (Board of Trade 
returns) for 5 years : — 


- 

! 1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Imports from Paraguay to U.K. . j 
Exports to Paraguay from U. K . j 

£ 

390 

144,338 

£ 

320 

245,919 

£ 

1,250 
294,882 * 

• £ 

2,413 
► 169,350 

£ 

0,952 

69,816 


Communications. 

In 1920, 3,776 vessels, with an aggregate tonnage of 270,952 tons, entered 
at the port of Asuncion, and 3,742 with a tonnage of 269,773 cleared. These 
figures include sailing vessels. The principal company engaged in the 
river service is the Argentine Navigation Company, Ltd., the controlling 
interest in which is British. 

There is a railway (the Paraguay Central Railway) from Asuncion to 
Encarnacion, on the Rio Alto Parana, a distance of 232 miles. The change 
of gauge from ft. to the standard 4 ft. 8i ins., was effected in 1910 and 
a through train service without break of bulk from Asuncion to Buenos 
Aires was opened in 1911. Opposite Encarnacion is Posadas, to which an 

4 o 
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Argentine line is extended, and the two lines are connected by a train ferry 
(opened October 10, 1913). El Ferrocarril del Norte, owned by a Paraguayan 
company, runs from Concepcion as far as Horqueta, a distance of 43 kilo- 
meters (26 miles). This® road is projected to run as far as Pedro Juan 
Caballero on the Brazilian border. The Azucarera Paraguayan in the 
Department of Ibytymi, has 13 kilometers (8 miles) of its line open to the 
public. It is owned by Paraguayan capital. The country roads are in 
general mere bullock tracks, and transport is difficult and costly. 

There is a line of telegraph at the side of the railway. The national 
telegraph (916 miles of line and 1,440 miles of wire) connects Asuncion with 
Corricntes and Posadas in the Argentine Republic, and thus with the out- 
side world ; there are altogether 1,436 miles of telegraph line and 61 
telegraph offices in 1919. Number of messages in 1918, transmitted, 
127,892 ; received, 100,378. The telephone at Asuncion was destroyed 
by fire in 1913. Wireless telegraph stations have been erected at Asuncion, 
Encarnacior, Concepcion, and Paraguari. They are said to have a radius 
of 600 kilom. by day and 1,000 kilom. by night. Paraguay joined the 
postal union in 1881 ; in 1917 the number of post offices was 385. In 
1919 the total number of pieces of mail matter handled was 5,028,896. 


Money and Credit, 

« 

The principal banks in Paraguay are the Bank of the Republic, opened 
in June, 1908 (capital, 4,000,000 dollars gold) ; London and River Plate 
Bank, opened early in 1920 ; the Mercantile Bank, established 1891, with a 
capital of 25,000,000 dollars paper; the Banco de Espaha y Paraguay, with 
a capital of 5,300,000 dollars paper ; the Banco Constructor, with a capital 
of 2,000,000 dollars paper ;vand the Agricultural Bank, established 1887, 
with a capital of 35,664,468 currency dollars advanced by Government. 
The total currency in circulation on December 31, 1921, was 182,983,600 
dollars. The total gold credit, chiefly in Buenos Aires bank.s, was 
2,830,555 dollars. 

There is no gold and silver current, and paper is the only circulating 
medium with the exception of nickel coins to the value of 2,983,500 dollars 
currency. The average rate of exchange in 1920 was 20 dollars paper to 17. 
The exchange is subject to fluctuation and transactions are frequently made, 
in Argentine gold or paper dollars. On Januaiy 20, 1916, a law was passed 
establishing an Office of Exchange or Conversion. For the purpose of 
buying gold currency the office had placed at its disposal (1) 10,000,000 
pesos paper currency, (2) the amounts received from the sale of gold 
currency, and (3)^.the available funds in hand at the Agricultural Bank. 
The Office of Conversion had on December 31, 1918, a capital of 1,394,356 
gold pesos and 1,017,211 pesos paper, but, owing to insufficient resources, 
has been unable so far to effectively control the fluctuations of exchange for 
which purpose the institution was originally created. 


Weights and Measures. 


The metric sy.stcm was officially adopted on January 1, 1901, and is now 
in general use, but the following are still used in certain cases : 


The 1 Cuadra 
,, 50 Cuadras 
,, 1 cniadra cuadrada 
, , Legua cuadrada 


100 varas (97 yards, about). 

1 league (2| mile.s, about). 

2 acres (nearly), 
about 7i sq. miles. 
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1 arroba 
1 quintal 
1 almuda 
1 fanega 


= 26-35 lbs. 

-101-4 „ 

~ 5 -28 gallons (dry measure). 
™ 7*9 bmshels. 


Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of Paraguay in Great Britain. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. — Dr. Don Cecil io 
Baez, May, 1920). 

Consult- General in Great Britain. — Alfred James. Appointed November 20, 
1897. 

There are Consuls at Glasgow, Birmingham, Manchester, Cardiff, Liver- 
pool, Bradford, and Southampton. 

2. Of Great Britain in Paraguay. 

Minister Plenipotentiary » — Sir J. W. R Macleay K.C.M.G. (residing at 
Buenos Aires). 

Consul at Asuncion {Local rank of Secretary of Legation and Charg6 
d! Affaires in absence of Minister). — F. W. Paris. 

Books of Reference. 

• 

Anuario Estadistico de la Republica del Paraguay. A.siincion. Annual. 

Annual Message of President of the Republic upon opening of Congress on April 1. 
Asuncion. 

Boletin Oficial of the several Government Departments. 

Foreign Office Reports. Annual Series. London. 

Report of the Council of the Corporation of Foreign Bondholders. Annual. London. 

Cuestidn de limitp.s con Bolivia. Negociaciones diplomdticas, 1015-1917. Tomo 1 
A8unci<'»n, 1917. • 

Akers (C. E.), History of South America, 1854-1904. London, 1904. 

Aroseviena (.T.), Constituciones Politicas de la America Meridional. Paris, 1878. 

Audihert (A.), Question de Limites entre el Paraguay y Bolivia. Asuncion, 1901. 

Belmont (Andres de), Situacion internacional ael Paraguay. Asuncidn, 1912. 

Benef€8(Q.), Annales, dii)lomatico y Militar, dela Guerra del Paraguay. Asuncion, 1906. 

Bolland (B.), Exploraciones practieadas en el Alto Paraguay y en la Laguna Gaiba. 
Buenos Aires, 1901. 

Deeoud (A L.), Album Grafico del Paraguay. Asuncion, 1912. 

Decoud (H.), Geografla de la Repilblica del Paraguay. Leipzig, 1911. 

Demersay (L. A.), Histoire physique, 6conomique et politique du Paraguay et des 4tab> 
llssements des J^suites. 2 vols. Paris, 1865. 

Fiseher-Treuenfeld (R. von), Paraguay in Wort und Blld. Berlin, 1906. 

Oraham (R. B. Cunninghame), A Vanished Arcadia. London, 1901. 

Orubb (W. B.), Among the Indians of the Paraguayan Chaco [Missionary work]. 
London, 1904.— An Unknown People of an Unknown Land. Lond<>u, 1911. —The Para- 
guayan Chaco and its future possibilities, in the Geographical Journal lor September, 1919. 

Jourdan (E. C.), Guerra do Paraguay. Rio de Janeiro, 1890. • 

Koebel(W. H.), Paraguay. London, 1917. 

La Dardye (E. De B.), Paraguay : The Land and the People, Natural Wealth and Com- 
mercial Capabilities. English Edition. Edited by B. G. Ravenstein, F.R.G.8. London, 1892. 

Macdonald (A. K.), Picturesque Paraguay. London, 1911. 

Mangel* (H.), Wirtschaftliche, naturgeschichtliche, und Klimatologische Abhandlun- 
gen aus Paraguay. Miinchen, 1904. 

OlascoagaX^. de), Paraguay. [Translation from Rcclus' ‘ Geographie Universelle,’ with 
prolegomena and notes.] Asuncion, 1896. 

Paj7tf(CominanderThomas G.), La Plata, the Argentine Confederation, and Paraguay. 
Narrative of the Exploration of the Tributaries of the River La Plata and adjacent Countriea 
during the years 1863, 1864, 1855, and 1856, under the orders of the United States Govern- 
mant. New York, 1667. 

Parker (W.), Paraguayans of To -da)’. Buenos Aires, 1920. 

Schurz (W. L.), Paraguay. A Commercial Handbook. Washington, 1921. 

Vatlentin (W.), Paraguay : das I^and der Quaitinls. Berlin, 1907. 

W^hhum (Charles A.), The History of Paraguay. With notes of personal observations. 
Boston and New York, 1871. 
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(Irax.) 

* Reigning Shah. 

Sultan Ahmad Shah^ l>orn January 20, 1898 (27th Shaban 1316), 
succeeded his father, Muhammad Ali Shah (who abdicated) July 16, 1909, 
under regency of Ali Riza Khan, Azud ul Mulk, chief of the Kajar tribe. 
Azud ul Mulk, the Regent, died September 22, 1910, and on the 25th of the 
same month the National Council elected Abul Kasim Khan, Nasir-ul-Mulk, 
who was then in Europe, as his successor. The Regent arrived in Teheran 
on February 8, 1911, and definitely assumed his functions by taking the oath 
before the National Council on March 4. The coronation of the Shah took 
place on July 21, 1914. 

Brothers of the Shdh,—\. Itezad es Saltaneh. II. Muhammad Hasan 
Mirza, Valiahd (heir apparent), born February 19, 1899 (9th Shaban 
1316). III. Muhammad Mehdi Mirza. lY. Mahmud Mirza. 

Uncles of the Shah, — I. AbuT Fath Mirza, Salar ed Dowleh, born 
1881. II. Abu’l Fazl Mirza, Azud es-Sultan, born 1883. III. Husein 
Kuli Mirza, Niisrat-es-Sultaneh, G.C.Y.O., born 1894. lY, N&sr-ed-din 
Mirza, born 1896. 

The Royal Family is vesy numerous : there are some thousands of 
princes and princesses. 

The Shah of Persia — by his official title, ‘ ShahinshRh * (a corruption of 
Shahan Shah), or King of Kings — was until 1906 absolute ruler within his 
dominions, and master of the lives and goods of all his subjects. The whole 
revenue of the country being at their disposal, recent sovereigns of Persia 
were able to amass a large prij^ate fortune. 

The present sovereign of Persia is the seventh of the dynasty of the 
Kaj^rs, which took possession of the crown by the overthrow of the Zand 
dynasty. The date of accession of each of the sovereigns of the dynasty was 
as follows : — 


1. Agha Muhammad . 1779-1794 

2. Fath Ali, nephew of Agha 

Muhammad . . 1797-1834 

3. Muhammad, grandson of Fath 

Ali . , . 1836-1848 

4. Nasir-u*din, son of Muham- 

mad • • 1848-1896 


5. MuzafTar-ed-din,sonofNasir- 

u-din . . . 1896-1907 

6. Muhammad Ali, son of 

Muzaffar-ed-din . 1907-1909 

7. Sultan Ahmad, son of Mu- 

hammad Ali . July 16, 1909 


According to tjie Constitution the Shah must belong to the Shi^a 
faith and his successor must be his eldest son, or next male heir in 
•uccession, whose mother was a Kajar princess. 


Constitution and Government. 

The form of government in Persia up to the year 1906 was, in its most 
important features, similar to that of Turkey. The Hhah, within the limita- 
tions imposed by the Moslem religion, was an absolute ruler, but had to 
reckon with the power of the leading doctors of law (Mujtahid)^ who 
resided at Najaf and Kerbela in Mesopotamia. Unlike the Sultan of Turkey 
he had no religious standing. In 1906, the Persian people demanded repre- 
sentative institutions, and in January, 1906, the Sh^h gave his consent to 
the establishment of a National Assembly, or ‘Majlis,’ which sat from 
October, 1906, to June, 1908, and drew up a ‘Constitution’ which received 
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the Shah's approval on December 80, 1906. The ‘ Majlis ' has had Sessions 
in 1909 and 1915 and was re-opened on June 22, 1921, by the present Shah. 
The government of the country is in the hands of the Cabinet, which was 
formed on January 21, 1922, as follows : — • 

Prime Minister and Minister of the Interior, — Mushir-ed*Dowleh. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs. — Hakim-ul-Mulk. 

Minister of War. — The Sardar Sepah {Riza Khan). 

Minister of Education. — Mayer-ul-Mulk. 

Minister of Finance {Acting). — Mudir-ul-Mulk. 

Minister of Justice. — The Sardar Muazzam. 

Minister of Posts and Telegraphs. — Ettela-es-Saltaneh. 

Minister of Public Works. — Adib-es-Saltaneh. 

The country is divided into thirty-three provinces, which are governed 
by governors-general, who are directly responsible to the central Govern- 
ment, and can nominate the lieutenant-governors of the districts com- 
prised in their own governments. Some of the governments are very 
small, and do not bear subdivision into districts, kc. ; others are very 
large, and comprise several provinces. Governors-general and governors are 
generally called Hdkim, the former also often have the title of Wall. Every 
town lias a mayor or chief magistrate called K^alantar, or Darogha, or Begler- 
begi. Every quarter of a town or parish, and every village, has a chief who 
is called Katkhuda. These officers, whose chief duty is the collection of 
the revenue, are generally appointed by the governors, but sometimes 
elected by the citizens. Most of the governors have a vizir or a pishk&r, a 
man of experience, to whom are entrusted the details of the government. 
The chiefs of nomad tribes are called IlHhani, llbegi, W&ll, Sirdftr, 
Sheikh ; they are responsible for the collection of the revenues to the 
governors of the province in which their tribes reside. 

A law of May, 1907, provides for the election of rural and town councils. 
In these elections practically all subjects have a right to vote, and it was 
intended that the councils should be in direct communication with the 
Majlis. 


Area and Population. 

Persia, which has an area of about 628,000 square miles, lies between 
25° and 40° north latitude and between 44° and 63°^0' east longitude. 
A vast portion of this area is an absolute desert, and the population is every- 
where so scanty as not to exceed, on the average, fifteeif inhabitants to the 
square mile. 

The population is estimated at between 8 and 10 millions,, but all figures 
are largely conjectural. It is estimated that the country contains some 
three million nomads. Of these, 260,000 are Arabs, 720,000 Turks, 
676,000 Kurds and Leks, 20,700 Baluchis and Gipsies, 284,000 Lurs. 
These figures, however, are merely round numbers, and estimates vary. 

The number of Europeans residing in Persia does not exceed 1,200. There 
are about 600 British subjects resident in Persia (exclusive of British Indians). 

The principal cities of Persia are : — Teheran, with over 220,000 inhabi- 
tants ; Tabriz, with 200,000 ; Isfahan with 80,000 ; Meshed and Kerman, 
with 70,000 to 80,000 each ; Yezd, with 46,000 ; Barfurush, Kermanshah, 
and Shiraz, with 50,000 each ; Ramadan, Kazvin, Kum, Kashan, Kesht, each 
with 30,000 to 40,000 inhabitants. 
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Religion. 

Of the population about millions are Moslems of the Shi^a sect, and 
of that branch of it knowy as the lihnA' Asliariyya^ who recognise twelve 
ImAms or spiritual successors of the Prophet Mahomet ; 850,000 are 
of the Sunni sect ; 10,000 are Parsis (Gabrs), 40,000 Jews, 60,000 
Armenians, and 30,000 Nestorians. 

The Moslems of the sect called Shi’a differ to some extent in 
religious doctrine, and more in historical belief, from the Moslems of the 
Tumish Empire, who are called Sunni. The Persian priesthood (ulem^) is 
very powerful. Any person capable of reading the Koran and interpreting 
its laws may act as a priest (mulla). As soon as such a priest becomes known 
for his just interpretation of the divine law, and for his knowledge of the 
traditions and articles of faith, usually gained by many years of, study at 
Najaf and Kerbela, he is called a mujtahid, or doctor of law. There are many 
mujtahids in Persia, sometimes several in one town ; there are, however, only 
four or five whoso decisions are accepted as final. Tlie highest authority, the 
chief priest of all, is the leading mujtahid, who resides at Najaf or Kerbela, 
near Baghdad, and some consider him the vicegerent of the Prophet, the 
representative of the Imam. The Shah and the Government have no voice 
in the matter of appointing the mujtahids, but the Sheikh-ul-Islam, chief 
judge, and the Imto-i-Jama, chief of the great mosque (Masjid-i-Jama) 
of a city, are appointed by Government. Gnder the Imto-i-Jama are the 
pish namaz or khatib (leader of public prayers and reader of the Khutba, 
tile Friday oration), the mu’azzin (crier for prayers), and sometimes the 
mutavali (guardian of the mosque) ; this latter, as well as the mu’azzin, 
need not necessarily bo a priest. All mosques and shrines have some endow- 
ments (wakf), and out of the proceeds of these are provided the funds for the 
salaries of the priests attached to them. The shrines of some favourite saints 
are so richly endowed as to be able to keep an immense staff of priests, 
servants, and bangers-on. 

The Gregorian National Armenians form two dioceses, each under a 
bishop. One bishop resides at Tabiiz, the other at Isfahan. There are also 
.a few thousand Roman Catholic Armenians in Persia wdio have a bishop of 
their own rite at Isfahan, the bishop of the Latin rite residing at Urumia. 
There is a wide tolerance exercised towards Armenians and Nestorians, Jews, 
and Parsis in cities where Europeans reside ; in other places, however, they 
occasionally suffer oppression from Moslems belonging to the lower classes. 

Instruction. 

• 

In recent years many schools of various degrees, entirely on European 
lines, have been established ; the Ministry of Education has undergone radical 
reforms ; and female education has been greatly advanced. There are 
probably soma 50 schools in Persia with an aggregate of 4,000 pupils of 
both sexes. 

There are many colleges (medresseh), supported by public funds, in which 
students are instructed in religion and Persian and Arabic literature, as well 
as in a certain amount of scientific knowledge, and many schools for children, 
while private tutors are very common, being employed by all families who 
have the means. A polytechnic school with a number of European professors, 
opened in Teheran in 1849, has done much towards introducing the knowledge 
of Western languages and science into Persia. There are also military colleges 
at Teheran and Tabriz. At Teheran there is a French school supported by 
the Alliance Franejaise. But the bulk of the population are taught only to read 
the Kordn. A ‘ political college,’ Medresseh i Siasi, with about 50 pupils, 
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was opened in 1900, and prepares candidates for service in the Foreign 
Office, which pays 133,000 krans per annnm for its maintenance. Some 
40 new schools have been opened at the cost of all who draw pay from the 
Government, regardless of class, who have to* pay 1 per cent, on their 
emoluments for the upkeep of these schools. Medical schools have also been 
started under the supervision of French doctors. 

Justice. 

The Minister of Justice, assisted by an Advisory Council, composed of 
a legal adviser, tlie Attorney General, Chief of the High Court of Appeal, 
and three of the chief directors of the Ministry of Justice, endeavours to 
supervise the organisation and the proper function of justice in Persia. The 
‘Jurisconsult” of the Ministry of Justice is a Frenchman, who has now 
also beeamade the Chief of the “ Kcole des Droits.” 

There are in every town of Persia police magistrates, and in big towns 
tribunals which deal with cases coming within the sphere of public and 
criminal laws. There are also courts of appeal in big towns and a High 
Court of Appeal in Teheran which is similar to the Coicr de Cassation in 
France. 

Finance. 

The revenue for 1911-12 amounted to 2,042,8.50^, and the expenditure 
to 1,608,600Z. In 1912-13 the revenue amounted to l,055,792i^., and in 
1913-14 to 1,480,778/. These are the latest available figures. 

More than half of the revenue consists of payments in cash or kind 
raised by assessments upon towns, villages, and districts, each of which has 
to contribute a fixed sum, the amount of which is changed from time to time by 
tax-assessors (rnumayiz) appointed by the Government. Almost the entire 
burthen of taxation lies upon the labouring classes. 

Approximate gross Customs receijds for three years (£1=30 Krans in 
1917-18 ; £1=28 Krans in 1918-19 ; and £1 = 25 Krans in 1919-20):— 


— 

1917-18 

£ 

69,800 

21,500 

63.000 
11,100 

7.900 

88.000 
12,400 

200,500 

112,800 

209,200 

9,400 

. 

1918-19 

1919-20 

Northern Zone 

Azerbuijan (Tabriz) . . 

Astara 

Qiiilan (Enzeli) .... 

Meshed-i-aar 

Bandar Gaz 

Khurasan 

Kerinanshah and Hainndaii . 
Southern Zone 

Busliire 

Bandar Abbas 

Mohuniiuera 

Teheran 

Total 

£ 

27,071 

8,270 

57,1 iO 

4,130 

11.031 

82,740 

148,085 

281,60# 

143,510 

298, ‘A6 
12,337 

£ 

28,428 

28,328 

288,364 

18.940 

10,732 

158,468 

356,608 

226,728 

119.060 

204,688 

3,764 

805,600 

1,074,140 . 

1.488.008 

In December, 1921 the recognised foreign debts of Persia were : — 

Loans 

Orii;inal 

Amount 

Outstanding 

1. Indian 5 cent, loan .... (£) 

2. Imperial Bank of Persia .... (£) i 

8. British Advances 1912-14 . . . (£) 

4. Ditto, 1916-17 ... {&) 

6. Ditto . . . (Krans) 

6. Ditto, 1918-20 . . . (Krans) 

314.281 16 4 
1,260;000 0 0 

490.000 0 0 

817.000 0 0 
1,000,000 

92,500,000 

160,974 16 0 
1,207.488 1 0 

490.000 0 0 

410.000 0 0 
1,000,000 

92.500.000 
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By the Treaty of March 21, 1921, between Soviet Russia and Persia, all 
Loans and Advances made by the former to the latter were cancelled. This 
arrangement included half of the advance 4 although it was the British 
Government who paid the fiitire amount here. 

The instalments of 1 and 2 are fully paid up, as are the interests (only) 
on 3. No arrangements have so far been made for the repayment of 4, 6, 
and 6. 


Defence. 

Prior to the Russian Revolution tliere was at the capital the * Cossack 
Brigade,’ ot 8 squadrons, 1 infantry battalion, and a battery of 6 
(Krupp) guns. The men are Persians, organised and trained by Russian 
officers. In 1912, Russia obtained the formal consent of tbe Per.sian Govern- 
ment to the formation of a similar Cossack Brigade at Tabriz under Russian 
officers ; the consent of the Persian Government was conditional on the 
withdrawal of Russian troops in Azerbaijan. The ‘Cossack Brigade’ was 
in the hands of Russia until the Bolsheviks came into power. The two 
brigades were in 1919 formed as tbe Cossack Division and consisted of 56 
Russian officers, 202 Persian officers and 7856 Persian rank and file. The 
chief expense of mantaining the Division was borne by Britain, the balance 
of rather more than one-third being ])aid by Persia. In October, 1920, 
tbe Russian officers of the Cossack Division were dismissed, and British 
officers were being chosen to replace them. 

At the end of 1920 there were two brigades of South Persia Rifles (47 British 
officers, 190 Persian officers, 256 British and Indian non-commissioned 
officers, and 5400 Persian rank and file), with headquarters at Shiraz and 
Kerman respectively, also a, regiment at Bandar Abbas. This force, in 
which was incorporated a part of the Swedish gendarmerie, is recruited 
locally and officered and trained by British officers, and forms the only 
efficient Persian force in Southern Persia. 

In January, 1921, there was in north-west Persia a force of about 7,000 
British and Indian troops. This force was withdrawn during the year. 

The Anglo-Persian Agreement of August 9th, 1919, provided for the 
formation of a uniform Military Force under the command of British officers. 
This agreement not having been ratified, it lapsed in 1921, and all British 
officers and men were withdrawn. The South Persian Rifles, which were in 
efifect a British organisation, therefore, ceased to exist. No systematic 
organisation of the Persian forces, after the withdrawal of British aid, had 
taken place up to# the end of 1921. 

The navy is quite unimportant. The two boats of wbich it consists are 
normally used for Customs purposes. 


Production and Industry. 

Besides wheat, barley, rice, fruits, gums, drugs, wool, eotton, Ac., Persia 
produces much silk. The opium industry, as well as the production of 
gums, chiefly tragacanth, are increasing. The wool of Khurasan is famous. 
Persian carpets, of which there are many kinds, are all made by hand. The 
principal centres of the industiy are Tabriz, Hamadan, Sultanabad, and 
Kerman. 

The mineral deposits of Persia are considerable but undeveloped. They 
include iron, coal, copper, lead, mangano.se, marble, borax, nickel, and cobalt. 
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Oil is being developed with much success by the Anglo-Persian Oil Company 
near Ahwaz in the Kanm Valley, and borings are being made in the country 
behind Bushire. Elsewhere in Persia, and in the island of Kishm, there are 
rich indications of oil. The turquoise mines of Nishapur are worked in a 
most primitive fashion but with profit, as also are the iron ochre and rock 
salt in the Persian Gulf. 


Commerce. 

The principal centres of commerce are Tabriz, Teheran, Hamadan, and 
Isfahan the principal ports, Bandar Abbas, Mohammem, and Bushire on 
the Persian Gulf, and Astara, Enzeli, Mushed-i-sar, and Bandar Gaz on the 
Caspian. On March 21, 1899, the Government abolished the farm system in 
Azerbaijan and Kermanshah, and one year later in all other provinces, estab- 
lishing at the same time a uniform duty of 5 per cent, ad valorem on imports 
and exports. 

According to the statistics published by the Minister of Finance the values 
of the imports and exports for the six years were as follows : — 


Vears 

Imports 

Exports 

1 Years 

Imports 

Exports 

1915-10 

1910-17 

1917-18 

£ 

7,735,000 

14,552,100 

15,002,200 

£ 

1 0,285,577 
: 12,701,000 
11,290,500 

1918-1‘) 

19l‘V20 

1920-21 

& 

17,010.240 

25,191,704 

18,982,492 

& 

9,531,030 

14,712,092 

14,728,204 


The following table shows (in thousands of Krans : 28 Krans = K. in 
1918-19 and 25 Krans = 1/. in 1919-20) the values of the chief imports into, 
and exports from, Persia : — 


Imports 

1918-19 

1919-20 

Exports 

1918-19 

1919-20 


1000 

1000 


1000 

1000 


Krans 

Krans 


Krans 

Krans 

Cottons . 

154,733 

219,273 

Fruits . . . » . 

21,798 

29,939 

Sugar .... 

125,563 

119,121 

Carpets . . . 

4,807 

29,709 

Tea 

53,567 

35,949 

Cotton .... 

3,719 

4,671 

Gold and silver bars 

2,900 

12 

Fish 

2,746 


Do. coin 

3,140 

27,710 

Rice 

650 

11,622 

Petroleum 

7,596 

11,739 

Gold and silver coins . ^ 

1,397 

5,177 

Yarn .... 

5,218 

18,257 

Gums .... 

2,598 

8,889 

Flour .... 

3,117 

6,643 

Opium .... 

28,595 

24,166 

Woollens . . . . i 

3,287 

4,036 

Wool .... 

1,091 

1,408 

Indigo and, kermes . 

4,779 

3,370 

Cocoons .... 

411 

1,226 

Haberdashery 

2,819 

10,051 

Skins .... 

1,640 

2,800 

Bioe 

14,142 

6,824 

Animals .... 

12,174 

639 

Spices .... 

7,878 

5,840 

Silk stuff 

1,874 

1,954 

Wool . . , . . 

914 


Cottons .... 

11,667 

30,826 

Animals . . ' . 

7,015 

18,860 

Wheat and barley . 

1,863 

5,461 

Silk Goods . 

2,155 

2,603 

Drugs .... 

1,273 

2,363 

Tin, zinc and lead . 

1,732 

3,719 

Tobacco .... 

1,874 

4,184 

Tobacco .... 

858 

1,747 

Petroleum 

155,424 

180,778 

Copper and nickel . 

— 

12,696 
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In the years ending March 20, 1919 and 1920, the distribution of the 
trade of Persia was as follows ; — 


Proia or to 

• Imj 

1918-19 

)orts 

1919 20 

Bxi 

1918-19 

}ort8 

1919-20 


£ 

£. 

£ 

£ 

Afghanistan 

270,300 

330,450 

47,050 

98,128 

Germany .... 

1,080 

5,780 

— 

— 

Austria .... 

1,950 

2,864 

— 

— 

Belgium .... 

9,472 

no 



— 

China .... 

145,702 

157,324 

7,107 

11,624 

Egypt .... 

577,110 

1,465..H00 

2,045,605 

5,0.32.612 

United States . 

4,024 

256,776 j 

85,205 

4,177,029 

520,390 

3,264,168 

British Empire . 

13,692,180 

17,943,144 1 

France and Colonies . . j 

19,574 

106,496 i 

2,741 

. 50,268 

Italy 

13,941 

161,280 ' 

— 

1,336 

Netherlands and Colonies . 

324,530 

34,620 ! 

— 

— 

Russia 

1,192,410 

3,398,628 

1,890,456 

1 3,018,904 

Switzerland . ! 

11,430 

8,964 

— 

— 

Turkey . . . 1 

308,051 

659,892 

1,333,014 

2,063,726 

Muscat . . 1 

2,780 

23,848 

4,333 

3,804 

Oman ! 

178,280 

190,972 

151,536 

371,336 

Japan ' 

07,834 

242,952 

7,539 

248,800 


Of the total trade in the year ending March 20, 1920, the British 
Empire enjoyed 53 per cent/ 

Tonnage entei’ed at Bushire, Lingah, Bandar Abbas, Moliammera, and 
seTeral smaller ports w^as : in 1919-20, 1,551,129 tons, of which 1,402,794 
tons were British. At Caspian Sea ports in 1919-20, 808,921 tons, all 
Russian. 

Total trade between Persia and United Kingdom (Board of Trade returns) 
for 6 years : — • 


-• 

1917 

1918 

1919 1920 1 

1921 

Imports from Persia to U.K. 
Exports to Persia from U.K. 

£ 

572,986 

931,834 

£ 

212,775 

1,274,004 

£ ’ £ 1 
, 1,683,198 3,7433 0 i 

’ 1,601,102 , 2, 206, ,75 

! £ 

1 6,581,311 
1,524,388 


Banking and Credit. 

The Shah in 1889 granted a concession to Baron Julius do Reuter for the 
formation of a State Bank of Persia, with head office at Teheran and branches in 
the chief cities. The bank was formed in the autumn of the same year, with 
the title “ The Iij^perial Bank of Persia,” and incorporated by Royal Charter, 
dated September 2, 1889. The authorised capital is 4 millions sterling, which 
may be increased. * The bank started with a capital of one million sterling, of 
which the greater part was remitted to Persia at the tlien reigning exchange 
of 32-34. In, consequence of the great fall in silver and the rice in the 
exchange, to 50 or more, the capital was reduced in December, 1894, to 
650,000/. The bank has the exclusive right of issuing bank-notes — not 
exceeding 800,000/. without the assent of the Persian Government. The 
issue of notes is on the basis of the silver kran. In virtue of one of the 
articles of the concession the cash reserve for the first two years was 60 per 
cent., and afterwards 33 per cent. There is also established at Teheran 
the Russian ‘ Banque d’Escompte,' formerly * Banquo de» Pr6ts de Perse ’ 
(which is connected with the Russian State Bank and floated the loans of 
1900 and 1902 to Persia). This Bank, with all its Concessions, was in 
March, 1921, handed over to the Persian Government by the Soviet 
authorities. 
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Communications. 

There are several trade routes in Persia : — The Western Trade Route, 
from Teheran to Baghdad, is the main Persian tuide route, running from the 
railhead of Kuraitu (near Khanikin) by a slightly nietelled road to Kermanshah 
and Hainadan. In the north there are six trade routes, viz., (1) Julfa to 
Tabriz. 86 miles ; (2) Astara to Ardebil, 45 miles ; (3) Enzeli to Teheran, 
240 miles; (4) Enzeli to Hamadan, 280 miles; (5) Bondar Gaz to Shahrud, 
90 miles ; and (6) Askabad to Meshed, 90 miles. There are three cential trade 
routes, viz., (1) Tiheran to Qum, 90 miles; (2) Qum to Sultanabad ; and 
(3) Qum to Kashan, 60 miles. In the South there are live trade routes, viz,, 
(1) llarun Valley to Isfahan, 200 miles ; (2) Bushire to Shiraz and Isfahan, 
520 miles ; (3) Bandar Abbas to Yczd, 300 miles ; (4) Bandar Abbas to 
Kerman, *310 miles ; and (5) Duzdab to Meshed, 500 miles. 

A small railway from Teheran to Shah Abdul Azim {six miles) was opened 
in July, 1888, ^d is in the hands of a Belgian company, ‘ Societd des chemins 
de fer et traimvays de Perse.' A Russian company has also constructed a 
railway from Julfa (Perso-Russian frontier) to Tabriz (opened March 7, 1916) 
85 miles long ; and another from Pirebazar to Resht, 7 miles long. In 
southern Persia a military railroad, about 52 miles in length, has been 
constructed from Bushire to Borazjan, in the direction of Shiraz. The 
railroad from Quetta to Nushki, in India, has been extended to Duzdab. 
Total railway mileage, 350. • 

The river Karun at the head of the Persian Gulf has been opened to foreign 
navigation as far as Ahwaz. It is served by a fortnightly steamship service 
subsidised by the British Government. 

Persia has a system of telegraphs consisting of 6,312 miles of line, with 
10,754 miles of wire, and 131 stations. — (1) 1,706 miles of line with 5,318 
miles of wire are worked by an English statf, jftid form the * Indo-European 
Telegraph Department,' a British Government department, established 
in virtue of a number of conventions from 1863 to 1901 between 
the British and Persian Governments. The last convention was for the 
construction and working by the British Government of a three-wire line 
from Kashan to British Beluchistan via Yezd Kerman, and Bam. Tele- 
graphic communication with India was effected in May, 1904. (2) 457 miles 

of line with three wires, 1,371 miles of wire between Teheran and Julfa on 
the Russo- Persian frontier, are worked by the Indo-European Telegraph 
Company, Limited, according to its concession of 1868. (3) About 3,600 

miles of single wire lines belong to the Persian Government, and are worked 
by a Persian statf. • ^ 

The first regular postal service, established by an Austrian official in 
Persian employ, was opened January, 1877. There ate 218 post offices. 
In 1902 the post office w^as joined to the Customs Department worked by 
Belgian officials. In August, 1909, posts and telegmphs ^were placed in 
charge of a Minister of Posts and Telegraphs, who is a member of the Cabinet, 
but as to the number of letters, post cards, parcels, &c., conveyed, and 
telegrams transmitted, very few statistics are obtainable. During the y^r 
1912-13, about 284,000,000 letters, postcards and newspapei's, of which 
4,000,000 were registerecl, were delivered in Persia, and there were 320,000 
parcels delivered from Europe via Russia. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

Peisia has a silver monetary standard. The monetary unit is the kran, 
a silver coin weighing only 24 nakhods ^71 grains) or somewhat less. 
The proportion of pure silver was before the new coinage (comnienced 
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1877) 92 to 95 per cent.; it was then fired at 90, but occasionally coins 
with only 89^ have been turned out from the Mint. In 1874 a kran had 
the value of a franc, 25 being equal to li. 

The coins in circulatioif, with their values calculated at exchange 1^. = 
50 kran, arc : — 


Copper. 


Silver. 


Pdl .... 

0'12<J. 

Ten Shdhts = J Kran 

2'iOd 

ShdU^lPdl , 

0'24rf. 

One Kran — 20 Shdhts 

i‘80d 

Four Shdhts=(l Abbdsst). 

0-96(i. 

Two Kran 

9‘OOd 

Five Shdhts- 10 Pdl^i Kran 

l-20£e. 

Five Kran 

. 25. O'OOc? 


Copper is out of circulation. Inconsequence of an excess of coinage by 
a former mint-master the copper money greatly depreciated in value since 
1896 and was circulating at less than its price of copper, viz. 80 to*83 copper 
shahis (weighing about | lb.) to one silver kran (4Jd.). The Government 
then decided to introduce a nickel coinage instead ; great qi^antities of five 
and ten centime pieces, of same size and weiglit as those current in 
Belgium, and of the nominal value of and do kran, were coined at 
Brassels and put into circulation in the autumn of 1900. 

Gold coins are : J TomaHy ^ Toman^ 1 Toman ^ 2, 5 and 10 Tomans^ 
but they are not in circulation as current money, because of their ever- varying 
value in Kran (silver) and no coins of the higher values have been struck 
for some years. They are a* commodity and are used for presents and 
hoarding. A Toman in silver is the equivalent of 10 kran (no^ worth 
35. 4ciJ. ), but a gold Toman has a value of 22 Kran {7s. id.). 

Accounts are reckoned in dinars, an imaginary coin, the ten-thousandth 
part of a toman of ten krans. A kran therefore = 1,000 dinars ; one sh^hi = 
50 dinars. 

The unit of weight is the tniskfil (71 grains), subdivided into 24 nakhods 
(2’96 grains) of 4 ganduin (’74 grain) each. Sixteen misk^s make a sir, 
and 5 sir make an abbAsi. Most articles are bought and sold by a weight 
called batman or man. The mans most frequently in use are : — 

Man-i- Tabriz Ahhdsis . . . = 640 Mlskdls = 6*49 lbs. 


Man-i‘Noh Ahbdsi — 0 Abbdsta 


= 720 

yf 

= 7*30 

Man-UKohneh (the old man) . 


= 1,000 

yy 

= 10*14 

Man*i-Shdh — 2 Tabriz Mans . 


= 1,280 


= 12*98 

Man-URey = 4 Tabriz Mans . 

. 

= 2,560 

4 y 

= 25*96 

Man-i‘Bandar Abbdst . 

, 

= 840 

y y 

= 8*52 

Mand-Hdshemt — IQ Mans of. 


720 

9 i 

= 116-80 

Corn, straw, coal,*&c., are sold by Kharvdr =^100 Tabriz Mans 

= 649*142 


The unit of measure is the zar or gaz ; of this standard several are in use. 
The most common is the one of 40*95 inches ; another, used in Azerbaijan, 
equals 44 '09 inches. A farsakh theoretically = 6, 000 zar of 40 *95 inches = 3 ‘87 
miles. Some calculate the farsakh at 6,000 zar of 44*09 inches = 4 *17 miles. 
It is about 3J miles in South Persia and about 4 miles in the North. 

The measure of surface is jerib = 1,000 to 1,066 square zar of 40*95 
inches = 1,294 to 1,379 square yards. 


Diplomatic Bepresentatives. * 

1. Of Persia in Great Britain. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenifoteniiary. — Mirza Davood Khan, 
Miftah-es-Saltaneh, K.C.M.G. (appointed November, 1920). 
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Counsellor, — Mahomed Ali Khan. 

First Secretary. — Fathollah Khan Noury, Monazem-u-Saltaneh. 

Third Secretaries. — Ibrahim Khan Gharagozlou and Abdul Hussein Khan 
Ansari, Mudir-ii-Dola. • 

Honorary Attaches. — Gliolam 11 ossein Khan Sidri, Farid-es-Saltaneh, 
and Prince Anushirwan Mirza Salour. 

Consul- General . — Sir Harry S. Foster. 

2. Of Grbat Britain in Persia. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. — Sir Percy L. Lorraine 
Bart., C.M.G. Appointed October 1, 1921. 

Counsellor. — R. Bridgeman, C.M.G., M.V.O. 

Secretaries. — R. H. Hadow, E. St. J. D. Monson, and C. W. Baxter, M.C. 

Military Attache. — Lt.-Col. M. Saunders, 1). S.O. 

Commercial Secretary. — B. Temple. 

There are Consular representatives at Teheran, Tabriz (C.), Resht, 
Bnshire (C. G.), Bandar Abbas, Meshed (C.-G.), Isfahan (C.-G.), Scistan, 
Kerman, Mohammera, Shiraz, Kermanshah, Hamadan, Yezd, Ahwaz, 
Turbat-i-Haidari, Sultanabad. 


Statistical and other Books of Befeience concerning Persia. 

1. Officiai Pubmcationr. 

Blue Books . — Affairs of Persia, December 1906, to November 1908, 1909, 1010, 1911, 
1912, 1918, and 1914. 

Eastern Persia : an Account of the Journeys of the Persian Boundary Commission, 
1870-72. 2vol8. 1876. 

Treaty Scries, No. 10, 1903. This gives the Gommen^ial Convention of May 27, 1903. 
The old customs tariff is also given in the Board of Trade Journal (No. 325) for February 19, 
1903, and in United States Consular Reports (No. 273) for June, 1903. Treaty series No 
84. Convention with Ru.ssia relating to Persia, Afghanistan, and Thibet, 1907. 

Foreign Office Reports. (On the trade of Bushirc, Lingah, Bunder Abbas, Mohammerah 
and other ports in the Persian Gulf. Ou Kermanshah. On the trade of Resht, and of 
Meshed. Annual Series. London. 

Persia No. 1 (1019). Agreement between n.B.M. Government and the Persian Govern- 
ment, August 9, 1919. 


2. Non-Official Publications. 

The Persia Magazine (No. 1. February, 1921). London. 

Bal/oitr{J. M.), Recent Happenings in Persia. London, 1922. 

Browne (E. G.), A Year amongst the Persians. London, 1893.— The Revolution in Persia" 
London, 1910. 

C/iirol (Sir Valentine), The Middle Eastern Question. London, 190%. 

Curzon (Lord), Persia and the Persian Question. (Chap. I. ^ntains an account of 
JBuropean literature relating to Persia (900-1891), and there are bibliographical footnotes 
throughout the volumes.] 2 vols. London, 1892. 

Fraser (David), Persia and Turkey in Revolt. London, 1910. 

GreUie (li.), Wanderungen in Persien. Berlin, 1910.— Zur Natur nnft Wirtschaft; von 
Yorderasien. I. Persien. Frankfurt, 1911. 

Hale (F.), From Persian Uplands. London, 1920. 

Hedin(\}r. Sven), Overland to India. 2 Vols. London, 1910. 

lyassa (A. L), Journey to the North Persian Kurdistan. (In Russian.) Petrograd, 1916. 
Jackson (A, V.W.), Persia, Past and Present : a Book of Travel and Research. London, 1906. 
Jung (K.), Die Wirtschaltlichen Verhiiltnisse Persiens. Berlin, 1910. 

Layard (Sir H. A.), Early Adventures in Persia, Ac. New ed. 2 vols. London, 1894. 
Ltffen (Wilhelm), Persien. Berlin, 1920. 

Malcolm (N.), Five Years in a Persian Town (Yezd). London, 1905. 

Moore (A.), The Orient Express. London, 1914. 

Pumpelly (R.), Explorations in Turkestan, [with Eastern Persia and Sistan]. Washing- 
ton, 1005. 

Shuster (W. M.), The Strangling of Persia. London, 1912. 
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Strange (0. Le), The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate. Canihridge, 1905. 

Syfce«(Blla C.), Persia and its People. London, 1910. 

Syket (Sir Percy M,), Ten Thousand Miles in Persia. London, 1002.— The Glory of tho 
Shia World. London, 1010.— A History of Persia, 2 vols. (New edition). London, 1921. 
Warzec (Dorothy de, Baroneis d’Hermalle), Peeps into Persia. London, 1913. 

Yate (C. E.), Khurasan and Sistan. London, 1900. 


PERU. 

(Republica del Peru.) 

Constitution and Government. 

The Republic of Peru, formerly the most important of the Spanish 
Viceroyalties in South America, issued its declaration of independence 
July 28, 1821 ; but it was not till after a war, protracted till 1824, that the 
country gained its actual freedom from Spanish rule. The Republic is poli- 
tically divided into departments, and the departments into provinces. Accord- 
ing to the Constitution of January 18, 1920, the legislative power is vested 
in a Senate (85 members) and a House of Representatives (110 members), and 
renewed totally every five years. The number of senaioi*s and d(3puties can 
only be altered by reform of the Constitution. An organic law designs the 
departmental and provincial electoral districts, and the number of senators 
and deputies which corresponds to each of them. Both senators and deputies 
are elected by a direct vote. Congress meets annually on July 28, and sits 
for 90 to 120 days. It may summoned as often as necessary, but no extra- 
ordinary session may last more than 45 days.* 

The executive power is entrusted to a President, elected for 6 years 
and not re-eligible till after another 5 years. He receives 30,000 soles 
(3, COOL) a year and an amount for administration expenses, fixed by 
Congress each year. There are two Vice-Presidents, who take the place of 
the President only in case of his death or incapacity, and they are elected 
for 5 years. The Vice-Presidents receive no salary as such. The President 
and Vice-Presidents are elected by direct vote. 

President . — Senor Agusto B. Lcgxiia, who assumed the Presidency by means 
of a coup d'itai on July 4, 1919. His position was afterwards confirmed 
and legalised by pongress, and the President took the oath on October 15, 

1919, for the term 1919-24. 

% 

The President exercises his executive functions through a Cabinet 
of five ministers, holding office at his pleasure. The ministers are those 
of the lutcriot, War, Marine, Foreign Affairs, Justice, with Worship and 
Instruction, Finance and Public Works. Each minister receives 16,800 
soles (l,680i?.) a year. None of the President’s acts has any value without 
the signature of a minister. 

The departments are divided into provinces (113 in all), and these 
are subdivided into districts (980 in all). Each department is administered 
by a Prefect, and each province by a Sub- Prefect. There are three re- 
gional congresses in the country, one in the north, a second in the centre, 
and the third in the south. Deputies to these legislatures are chosen by the 
provinces. Municipal councillors are elected by direct vote, and foreigners 
are eligible. 
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Area and Population. 

There has been no enumeration of the population in recent years The 
census returns of 1862 showed a total population of 2,487,916 ; that 
of 1876 put the number at 2,699,106, of whom about 13*8 per cent, were 
white, 1*9 per cent, negroes, 57*6 per cent. Indian, 24*8 per cent, mestizos 
(Cholos and Zambos), and 1*9 per cent. Asiatic, chiefly Chinese. An 
estimate in 1908 gives the population in that year as 4,600,000. An 
Act of the Peruvian Congress, dated October 30, 1920, authorises the Execu- 
tive to take a general census. 

The population of the capital, Lima, according to the official census 
of December 17, 1920, was 176,467 ; Callao 52,843, Arequipa 35,000 to 
40,000, Cuzco 10,000 to 15,000, Iquitos district 12,000, Ayacucho 14,346, 
Huaras 7«646, Huacho 6,283. 

The Republic (including Tacna) is divided into 19 departments and 3 
provinces (Callao, Tumbes and Moquegua), the areas of which, according to 
estimates supplied by the Lima Geographical Society, are given below with 
the population, according to the census returns of 1876 (the latest official 
one) and an estimate for 1896. The estimate, however, is not to be 
accepted as satisfactory, grave doubts being entertained whether the popu- 
lation is increasing. The chief towns are shown in brackets : — 



Area : 

Population 

Pop. per 

Departments and Provinces 

English 



square nule, 


square miles 

1876 

1896 

1896 

Departments : 

Amazonas (San Carlos) . 

13,943 

34,284 

70,676 

* 6*0 

Ancachs (Haraz) . . 

16,562 

<84,830 

428,703 

25*9 

Apurimac (Abancay) 

8,187 

118,526 

177,387 

20*4 

Arequipa (Arequipa) 

21,947 

157,046 

220,007 

10*4 

Ayacucho (Ayacucho) . 

18,185 

142,215 

302,469 

16*6 

C^amarCa (Cajaraarca) . 

12,538 

212,746 

442,412 

35*2 

Cuzco (Cuzco) .... 

156,270 

243,032 

438,646 

2*8 

Huancavelica (Huancavelica) 

9,251 

103,069 

223,796 

24*2 

Huanuco (Huanneo) 

14,024 

78,991 

145,309 

.10*3 

Ica (Ica) 

8,718 

60,256 

90,962 

10*4 

Junin (Cerro de Pasco) . 

23,347 

209,750 

394,303 

124,091 

16*9 

Lambayeque (Chiclayo) 

4,614 

86,738 

26*9 

Liberdad (Trujillo) .... 

10,206 

147,336 

250,931 

24*5 

Lima 1 (Lima) .... 

13,310 

225,800 

298,106 

22*4 

Loreto (Iquitos) .... 

288,456 

61,905 

100-,696 

0*4 

Madre de Dios 2 (Maldonado) 

24.747 

16,000 

0*6 

Piura(Piura) 

16,825 

41,198 

135,615 

^3,909 

12*7 

Puno (Puno) 

259,449 

537,345 

13*0 

Tacna (Tacna) .... 

12,u90 

36,009 

• 50,449 

4*0 

Total Departments . 

714,918 

2,597,604 

4,520,787 

6*6 

Provinces : 

Callao (Callao) 3 .... 

14 

34,492 

48,118 

3437*0 

Moquegua (Moquegua) . 

5,549 

28,785 

42,694 

7*7 

Tumbes (Tuiubes) .... 

1,980 


8,602 

4*8 

Total Provinces 

7,543 

63,277 

99,414 

13 1 

Grand Total 

• 

722,461 

2,660,881 

4,620,201 

6*6 


1 Province of Lima, pop. (1920) 228,740. 2 Created in 1912. 

3 Province of Callao, pop. (1920) 62,843. 


There are, besides, many uncivilised Indians, but their numbers are 
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absolutely unknown. The Peruvian Government encourages immigration 
of properly qualified persons, but would-be settlers entirely destitute of 
capital are mentioned as undesirable. 

As a result of the war ^ith Chile, the latter country has annexed the 
province of Tarapaca, The Chileans have also, under the Treaty of Ancon 
of March 8, 1884, occupied the provinces of Tacna and Arica since 1883. 
A popular vote should in 1894 have decided to which country they are to 
belong, but owing to the failure of negotiations for arriving at a modus 
operandiy the decision was deferred. In December, 1921, the Chilian 
Government invited the Government of Peru to concur in the holding of the 
plebiscite. The Government of Peru, however, suggested a settlement by 
arbitration, and in January, 1922, the Government of tlie United States 
invited Peruvian and Chilian delegates to Washington to discuss the Tacna- 
Arica controversy. By March, 1922, no definite decision had been*taken in 
the matter. 

As to the boundary dispute with Bolivia an aiTangement has been come 
to by direct negotiations between Bolivia and Peru. The frontier line 
between them was fixed from the mouth of the Heath to that of the 
Yaverija (1912), and finally demarcated by a joint commission. Those with 
Colombia and Ecuador were referred to the King of Spain. The question 
at issue concerned the possession of over 100,000 square miles of land 
rich in rubber, timber, and probably gold lying about the head waters 
of the Amazon. The King,' on the evident unwillingness of Ecuador to 
decide the dispute by arbitration, renounced his functions as arbitrator 
in November, 1910. The United States then intervened, and hostilities 
were for the moment averted by the agreement of the disputants to 
accept the mediation of the United States, Argentina, and Brazil. A 
definite arrangement has been made with Brazil as to boundary, favourable, 
on the vrhole, to Peru. 

The region north of the Maranon from the Pongo de Manseriche is 
claimed by Ecuador and Colombia and Peru. This region formed in the 
Spanish Colonial days the Comandancia de Maynas, and was allocated to 
the Virreynato of Santa F^, then to the Audiencia of Quito, and for religious 
and ecclesiastical ^jurposes subject to tho Archbishop of Lima. It has been 
occupied by Peru since 1840. 


Religion. 

By the terms of the new Constitution (January 18, 1920) there exists 
absolute political and religious liberty. The Roman Catholic religion is the 
religion of the State. There is a Roman Catholic archbishopric (Lima, 
dating from 1545)- 18 -bishoprics, 2 Apostolic Vicarages, and 2 Apostolic 
Prefectures. The churches and convents are the property of the State. In 
1920, 19,685?. were voted for public worship, and 660?. for missions. In 
1897 an Act was passed enabling non-Catholics to contract civil marriages. 
In 1903 an Act was passed giving still greater facilities for the marriage of 
non-Catholics. 


Instruction, Justice. 

By the law of February 5, 1921, elementary education is compulsory for 
both sexes between the ages of 7 and 14, and is free. In 1920, there were 
in Peru 3,338 primary schools with 5,059 teachers and 194,701 pupils. There 
were also in 1920, 29 Government high schools, with 6,669 pupils and 372 
teacbers. Secondary schools are either general or vocational. Higher 
education is provided at the central university in Lima, cadled ‘ Universidad 
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de San Marcos/ founded by Charles V. in 1551 ; it had in lSf20, 1,308 
students in five faculties. There are also universities at Areauipa (founded 
in 1827), Cuzco, and Trujillo ; while the Education Law of Feoruary 6, 1921, 
created the University of Technical Schools, ^hich comprises advanced 
schools of engineering, agriculture, commerce, industrial arts, and a school 
of pedagogy. 

Justice is administered in the Supreme Court at Lima composed of 11 
judges and 3 fiscals, and in Superior and Minor Courts at Lima and 11 other 
judicial districts. The judges of the Supreme Court are chosen by Congress 
from lists of names presented by the Government ; those of the Superior 
Courts and of the Minor Courts are chosen by the Government from lists of 
names presented by the Supreme and Superior Courts, respectively. 

• Finance. 

For the collection of the dues on alcohol, opium, tobacco, stamped paper 
for official uses, legacy and property transfer dues, etc., a new syndicate 
was formed under Government approval called the Compania Eecaudadora 
de Impnestos (the Tax Collecting Company), which began operations on the 
1st April, 1913, making a loan to the Government, as a condition of its 
contract, of 1,245,000^., which sum is to earn 7 per cent, interest per annum. 
The Company retains 115,OOOL for administration expenses as also 1 percent, 
of the profits. • 

Salt is a Government monopoly created originally (1896) for the purjwse 
of raising a fund for the ransom of the Provinces of Tacna and Arica, 
Latterly, however, the Compania Recaudadora de Impnestos lias undertaken, 
as one of the stipulations of its contract, to furnish the Government at any 
given moment with the necessary sum to make the service of amortization 
and interest, of a loan it may contract for the %ansom of the Provinces men- 
tioned. This monopoly produced a net revenue of 313,706^. in 1920. 

The revenue and expenditure for 6 years (ended May 81) were as 
follows (10 soles = 17.) : — 


- 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Revenue .... 
Expenditure . 

£ 

3,942,383 

8,193,609 

£ 

4,510,435 

3,330,483 

£ 

4,892,461 

4,603,343 

£ 

6,154,171 

5,799,981 

£ 

8,087,297 

7,481,303 


For 1922 the budget provided an expenditure of 6,00O,O00Z. 

The foreign debt of Peru was made up of two loans, contracted in England 
in 1870 and 1872, amounting to 32,688,320^. In 1876 Peru was forced to 
suspend payments on its external debt, and in 1889 llhe debt, including 
arrears of interest, amounted to 55,209, 133^. In January, 1890, by the 
signing of the Grace-Donoughmore contract, the Committee of Peruvian 
Bondholders assumed all responsibility for the foreign debt of Peru, and 
in return the Peruvian Government granted that organisation certain 
concessions (rights over guano deposits, mines, and lands) and the control 
of all State railways, for a period of 66 years. The Peruvian Corporation 
was then created by the Committee of Peruvian Bondholders to administer 
these concessions. In 1907 a new contract was effected between the Peruvian 
Corporation an(l, the Peruvian Government by which certain disputes were 
adjusted and under which the railway lease was extended for an additional 
17 years, during which time the Government was to receive 50 per cent of 
the net profits resulting from the operation of the railways after the servioe 
of the corporation's railway bonds had been met. The Government extended 

4 TT 
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the contraft^t with tho Peruvian Corporation for 10 years from September 11, 
1911. 

The total debt of Peru (June 30, 1921) amounted to 7,837,774Z., of 
which the internal debt amounted to 4,641,290?., the foreign debt to 934,840?., 
and the floating debt to 2,261,644?. 

In 1919 a law was passed authorising the President to issue at par bonds 
of the International Consolidated Debt of a nominal value of 2,000,000 
Peruvian pounds redeemable in 31 years by semi-yearly drawing, bearing 
interest at the rate of 7 per cent, per annum. 


Defence. 

Military service in Peru is compulsory and universal. The t^rnis are 
2 years in the active army, 7 years in the first reserve, 6 in the second 
reserve, and 15 years in the National Guard. The country is divided into 
6 military districts, each furnishing a complete division. Each division 
contains 2 or 3 regiments of infantry of 2 battalions each (1 machine gun 
company per regiment) ; 1 group (2 batteries) field artillery ; 1 regiment 
mountain artillery ; 1 cavalry regiment of 2 squadrons ; 1 railway company ; 
1 labour company; 1 topographical section ; 1 medical section ; 1 commissariat 
section. The General Staff is quartered at Lima, and is composed of 3 sections, 
a geographical department, commissariat, medical, and engineer services. The 
centres of instruction comprise : (1) military school to obtain rank of 2nd 
lieutenant, (2) special school, for lieutenants of all arms, (3) general 
staff academy, for captains qualifying for staff. The peace establishment 
of the army is 11,000, Police and gendarmerie amount to 8,000, 
distributed amongst civil guards and squadrons of mounted police. There 
is an ammunition factory. The infantry are armed with the 1912 Peruvian 
model of the Mauser lilie, cavalry with carbine of same type and model, 
artillery with the Schneider Canet gun. The civil schools (technical, secondary, 
and state provided) are organised in military fashion, and receive their 
military instruction from a permanent staff appointed by the General Staff. 
Shooting is compulsory for all coining within the terms of the military 
service law. There are also 176 State-aided rifle clubs under military control, 
with a roll of 16,000 marksmen. 

The Peruvian navy now consists of two cruisers, the Almirante Grau 
and the Coronel Bolognesiy 3,200 tons and 24 knots speed, which were 
launched at Barrow in April, 1906 ; a former French light cruiser, one 
destroyer, two sulj^arinea completed and three building in Italy. 

Peru possesses a river flotilla on the Amazon, composed of the following 
vessels AmericaylquitoSy CahuapanaSy Orellanay Requenuy PunOy and Cuzco. 


Agriculture and Industry, 

The country may be divided into three zones: the coast strip, with an average 
width of 30 miles ; the Sierra, or Uplands, lying between the coast range of 
mountains and the Andes proper ; and the forest or wooded region, called the 
Montafta. The chief agricultural productions of Peru are sugar, cotton, coffee, 
wool, hides, and skins. The cotton area in 1919 (latest available statistics) was 
222,160 acres ; cotton production in 1919 was 33,588 tons. The chief coffee* 
growing districts are those of Chanchainayo, Peren6 and Paucartambo in 
Central Peru, where the Peruvian Corporation has done much useful colonis- 
ing work. Coffee is also grown in the Huanuco district. The concession to 
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the Corporation comprises about 2,750,000 acres, but the labour and transport 
difficulties in the tropical forest region are serious ; much less than half the 
area conceded for colonisation is as yet occupied. The sugar industry, the 
most important in the country, is carried on chiefly in the coast region. The 
area devoted to cane cultivation was given in 1918 as 124,610 acres, and the 
number of labourers in the industry as 23,456. In 1918, 287,480 tons were 
produced ; in 1917, 310,000 tons. Cocoa cultivation is extending, about 
200,000 cocoa trees having been recently planted in the Perene region. Wheat 
in 1919 was grown on 373,546 acres, which produced 71,647 tons. Rice is 
extensively grown ; in 1919 the area was 72,555 acres ; the production in 1919 
was 63,790 tons ; in 1918, 64,625 tons. The quality is excellent, but the 
quantity is insufficient to meet local wants. There are about 20 rice mills in 
the country. Tobacco, wines and spirits, olives, ramie, and maize are also 
produced. In 1909 the Government created a tobacco monopoly for the 
manufacture, importation and sale of tobacco. This industry is conducted 
by an organisation known as the Compahia Rccaudadora do Impuestos, 
Estanco del Tabaco, at Lima. Silk culture is being tried in the coast region. 
The most important coca growing district is in the province of Otuzco in the 
department of La Libertad, where there are several coca estates. Cocaine 
is manufactured in Lima, Otuzco, and several other towns. Besides, there 
are in the country dyes, cinchona, and other medicinal plants. There is a 
large export of alpaca, sheep, and llama wool. Thousands of square miles 
of healthy and fertile land on the eastern slof^es of the Andes are available 
for colonisation. 

The guano deposits on Huanillos, Punta Lobos, and Pabellon de Pica, 
which had been delivered over to the Peruvian Corporation, reverted to the 
Chilean Government on February 2, 1901 ; they contained 40 or 50 
thousand tons of guano ; but those on the island of Lobos de Afuera, and at 
some places on the coast, still remain in posselfeion of the Corporation. In 
1919 a new company was set up by the Government for the administration 
of guano. In the 1920-21 season 69,685 Spanish ton loads of guano were 
extracted. 

The following table shows the mineral production for two years : — 


Copper Metric tons 

Pelroleum .... ,, 

Silver Kilos. 

Gold 

Coal Metric tons 

Vanadium ore (45 per cent.) ,, 

Tungsten ore (65 per cent.) ,, 

Halt *. ■. \\ 

Borates „ 

Antimony ore .... ,, 

Molybdenum ore (82 per 
cent.) .... 

Bismuth . . Kilos. 

Zinc ...... 

Total (including all others) 


1910 

1920 

Quantity i 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

39,230 

£ 

2,879,983 

82,982 

%73,280 

£ 

2,368,248 

348,649 

2,363,5441 

2,494,5701 

305,497 

2,071,257 . 

, 286,043 

1,853,221 

2,029 

267,303 

1,952 

•5,972 

844,260 

1 263,868 

378,237 

276,988 

2,947 

388,470 

9,700 

897,840 

129 

14,120 

»69 1 

6,316 

l,f66 

16,227 

662 

10,969 

27,724 

1 24,843 

27,172 

21,655 

519 

7,785 

1 272 

261 

4,698 

60 

13 

109 

4,740 

1,194 

2,415 

550 



— 

7,820 

6,862 

— 

— 

22 

94 

— 

8,806,776 

— 

8,208,827 


1 The value after the petroleum has been refined. 


4 H 2 
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Commerce. 


The value of the trade of Peru in five years (including the Department 
of Loreto) has been as follo\^s (10 soles = 1^.) : — 


- 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

fmports . 
Exports . 

£ 

8,688,160 

16,541j063 

£ 

13,502,861 

18,643,414 

£ 

9,706,113 

19,972,695 

£ 

12,203,840 

28,899,422 

£ 

17,966,758 

35,322,226 


The values of the principal imports and exports for 2 years are shown 
by the following table : — 


Imports 

1918 

1919 

Exports 

1919 

1920 


£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

Textile Bags 

479,099 

496,419 

Sugar . 

8,310,770 

15,584,889 

Wheat 

415,221 

520,819 

Cotton 

6,656,84f) 

11,190,061 

Lumber 

522,075 i 
: 607,376 1 

405,479 

Copper 

4,812,929 

3,623,280 

Coal . 

654,857 

Petroleum . 

2,320,819 

2,988,060 

Industrial Oils . 

1 116,857 1 

87,292 

Wool 

1,631,644 

855,145 


The distribution of the trade was mainly as follows (10 soles = H. ) : — 


1 

Import* 

Exports 

From or to 1 " 

1918 

1919 

1918 

1919 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

U.S. America .... 

5,268,667 

7,649,6.55 

9,208,971 

12,490,234 

United Kingdom ... 

1,. 566, 386 

1,645,946 

6,334,473 

8,441,341 

Germany i 

441 

111 

— 

50,584 

Belgiuin ! 

86 

— 

— 

1,763 

Italy : 

138,370 

111,616 

587 

52,504 

France 

134,836 

1.53,017 

13,746 

.884,499 

Chile .... 

710,710 

682,630 

2,527,140 

3,231,635 


Custom receipts in 1920 amounted to 4,421,947Z. ; in 1921 to 2,353,069/. 
Under the treaty of 1850 there is reciprocal freedom of commerce and 
navigation between the United Kingdom and Peru. 

Total trade between Peru and United Kingdom in thousands of pounds 
for 5 years ( Board vof Trade returns) : — 


• 

1917 

1918 1 

! 

1919 

1920 

1921 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Imports from Peru to United Kingdom 

4,672 

8,047 

8,81*7 

14,619 

6,436 

Exports to Peru from United Kingdom 

1,494 

1,530 

1,700 

4,733 

2,141 


Shipping and Navigation. 

At Callao there entered, in the foreign trade, in 1920,.. 741 steamers of 
1,767,032 tons, and cleared 740 of 1,720,030 tons. Of thetot{il entering, 
194 steamers were British, 131 Chilean, 135 Peruvian, 11 Japanese, and 192 
United States. Since 1886, foreign sailing vessels may not engage in Peruvian 
coasting trade ; but foreign steamers, with special authorisation, may. 
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The merchant nary of Peru in 1920 consisted of 15 steamers (over 100 
tons) with 14,248 tons ; 87 sailing vessels (over 100 tons) with 23,868 tons ; 
and 108 barques with 2,915 tons. 


Internal Communications. 

At the end of 1919 there were in the country 847 miles of road suitable 
for motor traflic, 90 miles under construction, and 141 miles planned, making 
a total of 576 miles. 

In 1920 the total working length of the Peruvian railways was 1,984 niiles, 
1,385 miles being State railways under the control of the Peruvian Cor- 
poration. These include (1) the Peruvian Central (Oroya) Railway, from Callao 
and Lima to Huancayo, 249 miles ; (2) the Southern Railway of Peru, from 
Mollend?) to Puno, 826 miles ; from Juliaca, 80 miles from Puno, the Cuzco 
section strikes off northward for 210 miles ; (3) the Paita to Piura Rail- 
way, 60 miles ; (4) the Pacasmayo to Guadalupe Railway, 63 miles ; (5) the 
Pisco to loa Railway, 46 miles. All the lines are standard gauge railways 
(4 ft. in.), with the exception of the Trujillo Railway (75 miles long) 
between Salaverry and Ascope, and the Cliimbote Railway (36 miles) be- 
tween Chimbote and Tablones, which are 3 ft. gauge, and the Guaqui to La 
Paz Railway, which is a metro gauge line. A small Government line con- 
necting up Lima with the Port of Chilca, a «hort distance south of Callao, 
is being constimcted. 

By an agreement (March, 1921) between the Peruvian Government 
and the Marconi Company, the latter undertakes the administration of the 
posts, telegraphs, and wireless services for a period of 25 years from 
May 1, 1921. There were 326 telegraph offices in 1920. The length of 
State telegraph lines on December 31, 192(k was 8,817 miles. Number 
of telegrams (1919) 956,223 despatched and 1,061,326 received. Three 
submarine telegraph cables connect Peru and Chile, and one connects Peru 
and the Republics to the north. Wireless communication between Iquitos 
and Masisea, and between Iquitos and Puerto Bermudez was inaugurated 
July 8, 1908. In 1919 Peru had 19 wireless stations. 

In 1920 there were 723 post offices ; letters and packets handled, 
26,320,053 in the home service and 7,067,863 in the international service. 


Money and Credit. 

A decree was issued by the President of the Repub^c on January 10, 
1898, to give effect to the law of December 29, 1897, establishing a gold 
currency. By Act of December 14, 1901, gold became*the only standard. 
The national gold coin, the lihra^ is of the same standard and weight as 
the pound sterling, which is also legal tender; 10 soles ,= \l. sterling. 
Silver is legal tender up to 100 soles. Peru has no paper currency issued 
by the Government, but since the outbreak of the European War (1914) an 
issue in notes has been made by a number of banks with the sanction of 
Congress, the total on December 31, 1920, being 7,763,162^., of which 
5,936,389/. are in circulation. 

These notes (10s., 1/, 6/. and 10/.) are guaranteed by the several banka 
with 20 per cent, bullion and 80 per cent, in approved bonds, shares and 
other securities deposited by them m their vaults and subject to Government: 
supervision; they are by law declared legal substitute for the gold £. 
Tha actual amount of gold coin held in deposit on December 31 ; 1920, 
was 4,282,894/. 
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The scarcity of ^^ilver coins made it necessary to issue paper notes of the 
value of 50 cents. These are being replaced by nickel, which issue amounted 
on December 31, 1920, to 221,2427. Notes of 50 cents reniaining in 
circulation on the same date^ 291,1147. 

On December 31, 1920, the currency of the Republic was as follows : 
Gold on hand in the banks, 403,792 Peruvian poumls ; silver on hand, 
1,194,833 soles; gold eertilicates and banknotes, 7,641,920 pounds; and 
nickel, 2,212,427 soles. 

On October 10, 1921, a Bill was introduced into the Senate for the 
establishment of a Government bank, to be known as the Banco de la Nacion 
Peruana. The Bill became law in January, 1922. 

In Peru the commercial banks are : the Bank of Peru and London 
(capital, 500,0007.), the Italian Bank, the International Bank of Peru, the 
American Mercantile Bank (founded in 1916), and the Banco Popular, the 
Caja de Depositos y Consignacioues, the Banco Alemdn Transatldntico, 
and the Caja de Ahorros de la BenCficencia de Lima, a savings bank with 
deposits amounting to over 200,0007. The Anglo-South American Bank and 
the National City Bank of New York opened branches in Peru in 1919. 
On June 30, 1921, the paid-up capital of all the banks amounted to 
1,960,0007., the reserves to 756,4297., and the deposits to 13,914,2267. 


Money, Weights, and Measures. 


The gold coin is the Xiim = the English sovereign. The coinage of gold 
5-^ol pieces (equivalent to half-sovereigns) has been authorised. Silver coins 
are the Sol (10 soles = 1 libra), J sol, i sol, iV sol, sol. Bronze coins are 
1 and 2 centavo pieces (100 centavos = 1 sol). Nickel coins are also in 
circulation. ^ 


The Ounce .... 
,, Libra .... 
,, Quintal . . . . 

Arroha / pounds . 

** \ of wine or spirits 

,, Gallon . . . . 

,, Vara .... 
,, Square Vara . 


= 1*014 ounce avoirdupois. 

= 1*014 lb. 

= 101*44 lb. 

= 25 36 „ 

= 6*70 imperial gallons. 

= 0*74 ,, gallon. 

= 0*927 yard. 

= 0*835 square yard. 


The French metric system of weights and measures was established by law 
In 1869, and is coming into general use, except for the customs tariff. It 
came into force in (Lima and Callao on September 1, 1916, 


Diplomatic Bepresentatives. 

1. Of Peru in Great Britain. 

Minister. — Dr. Agustin G. Ganoza. (Appointed March, 1922). 

First Secretary. — Dr. Ricardo Rivera Schreiber, 

Second Secretary . — Cesar Canevaro. 

Attaches . — Cipriano Laos, Pablo E. Caballero, Juan Mendoza, J. F. 
Mareategui, and Miguel Lembcke. 

Air Attache . — Captain Juan Leguia y Swayne. 

Consul-General (London). — Oscar Salomon. 

There are Consular representatives at Belfast, Cardiff, Dublin, Dundee, 
Glasgow, Liverpool, Queenstown, Southampton, and other places. 
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2. Of Great Britain in Peru. 

Envoy and Afinister . — Arthur Grant Du tf. (1920.) 

Commercial Secretary. — F. W. Manners. 

Consul at Callao. — H. A. Richards. 

There is a Vice-Consul at Callao, a Consul at Iquitos ; Vice-Consuls at 
Lima, Arequipa, Mollendo, Salaverry and Paita districts. 


Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Peru. 

1. Official Publications. 

Statistical Abstract ol Peru, 1920. 

OfBcialdPublicatioii relating to Putumayo, &c ‘Colecciondo Leyes, Decrccos, 

Resoluciones y otros Documentos oticiales referente al Departainento de Loreto.’ Carlos 
Larrabure y Correa. XVII f. vols. 

The publications of the various Government Departments. 

Reports on the Trade of Peru in Foreign Office Fieports, Annual Series. London. 
Peru-Bolivitt Boundary Commission, 1911-1913. Reports of the British Officers of the 
Peruvian Commission, Diplomatic Memoranda, and Maps of the Boundary Zone. 
Edited for the Government of Peru by the Royal Geographical Society of London. 
Loudon, 1910. 


2. Non-Official Publications. 

“ El Commercio Almanac.” Annual. Lima. * 

Boletin de la Sociedad Geogratlca de Lima. Half-yearly. Lima. — Boletin del Ouerpo 
de Ingenieros de Minas del Peru. Lima. 

Belaunde (y. A.), Nuestra Cuestion con Chile. Lima, 1919. 

Bandelier (A. P.), The Islands of Titicaca and Koati. New York, 1910. 

Bowman (I.), The Andes of Southern Peru. New York, 1916. 

Cisneros (C. B.), and Garcia (R. E.), El Peru en Europa. Lima, 1900. — Geografia 
Comercial de la America del Sud. 3 vols. Lima. — Guia^el Callao, Lima y sus Alrededores. 
Lima, 1898. — Monografia del Departainento de la Libertad. Lima, 1900. — Monografia 
geograflca, estadistica del Departainento de Lima. [The same authors, together or 
separately, have published several other works on the commerce, products, and industries 
of Peru, notably C{sn«ro* (C. B.), Sinopsis Estadi.qtica del Peru. Lima, 1912.] 

Enoch (R. C.), The Andes and the Amazon ; Life and Travel in Peru. Loudon, 1907.— 
Peru. London, 1908. 

Garcia Calderon (¥.), Le P^rou Contemporain. Paris, 1907. 

Oreulich (O), Peru. Zurich, 1915. 

GttincM (Geraldine), Peru : Its Story, People, and Religion. London, 1909. 

Haenke (T.), Descripcion del Peru. Lima, 1901. 

Higginson (E,), Mines and Mining in Peru. Lima, 1903. 

Jimtnes (Carlos P.), Estadistica Miuera en 1917. Lima, 1919. 

Laos (R.), A Handbook of Peru for Investors and Immigrants. Baltimore, 1903. 

LavaZIe (J. A.), De Agronomia Nacional. Lima, 1918. — Los caracteras agroldgicos da 
lai tierras cultivadas en la costa del P6ni, Lima, 1918, 

Markham (C. R.), Travels in Peru and India. London, 1862. — Cuzco and Lima. London, 
1858.— Peru. London,1881.— The War between Peru and Chili, 1^9-81. London, 1883.— 
The Incas of Peru. London, 1910. 

Martin (P.), Peru of the Twentieth Century. London, 1911. 

Maurtua (V. M.), The Question of the Pacific [on boundary disputes]. Philadelphia, 1901. 

Mendihuru (M. da), Diccionario Historico-Blograflcodel Peru. 8 vols! Callao, 1874-1890. 

Meyendorjff (Conrad de), L’Binpire du Soleil : P6rou et Bolivie. Paris, 1909. 

Parker (W. Belmont). Peruvians of To-day. Lima, 1919. 

Pos Soldan (Mariano Felipe), Historiadel Peru Independente. 3 vols. 1868 et 
Diccionario GeogrAfioo Estadistlco del Peru. 1877. 

Plane (A.), A travers PAmerique Equatoriale. Paris, 1903. 

Prado (J.), Estado Social del P4ru durante la dominacion espafiola. Lima, 1894. 

Prescott (W. H.), History of the Conquest of Peru. London. Many editions. 

Preusse-Sperber (O.), Peru. Bine Skizze seines wirtscbaftlichen und staatlicben 
Lebens. Frankfurt, 1913. 

Reni-Moreno (G.), Ultimos Dias Coloniales en el Alto Peru, 1807-1808. Santiago de 
Chile, 1896-98. 

lUva^Aguero (Jose), La Historla en el P^m. Lima, 1910. 

Travelling Impressions in and Notes on Peru. 2nd ed. Loudon, 1905. 
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Squier (E. G.), Peru : Incidents of Travels and Exploration in the Land of the Incas. 
Loncion, 1877. 

Tsehudi (Joh. Jakob von), Reiscn dnrch SUdamerika. 5 vols. Leipzig, 1866-68. 

Urteago (H.), Colleccic>n de historiadores cUsicos del P6ru Vol. 1. Lima, 1918. 

Kieian (E. C.), Peru. London, 1914. 

Weisse (Carlos), Las civilizaciones priraitivas del P6ru. Lima, 1913. 

Trt>n«?r (Charles). Perou et Bolrvie. Paris, 1880. 

Wright (Marie Robinson), The Old and New Peru. Philadelphia and London, 1909. 


POLAND. 

(Rzeozpospolita Polska.) 

Poland was an independent State until the end of the eighteenth century. 
The Poles are Slavonic in race and Roman Catholic in religion. 

During the seventeenth century the position of Poland rapidly declined, 
and eventually, by the three partitions of 1772, 1793, and 1795, the Polish 
Commonwealth, as it was then called, was divided between Prussia, Russia 
and Austria. 

In 1807, Napoleon formed a part of the Old Commonwealth into a semi- 
independent State under the title of the Duchy of Warsaw and endowed it 
with a very liberal constitution, but in 1815, at the Congress of Vienna, this 
was undone, and Poland was re-partitioned between Prussia, Austria and 
Russia, except the small district of Cracow, which was constituted an indepen- 
dent republic and remained suv.h until 1835, when it was annexed by Austria, 
despite a guarantee of neutrality by Prussia, Austria and Russia. 

At the outbreak of the Great War in 1914, only one portion of Poland 
enjoyed autonomous government, viz., that annexed by Austria. Aiistriau- 
Poland was governed by the Galician Diet at Lwow (Lemberg), under the 
control of the Central Government in Vienna. 

During the war Russian-Poland was invaded by the Germans and 
Austrians, and by the end of 1915 the whole country was occupied by the 
Aiistro-German forces. 

On November 5, 1916, the German and Austrian Emperors, in a joint 
manifesto, proclaimed the independence of Poland, but neither the boundaries 
nor the constitution of the State werqi defined. Shortly afterwards a 
Provisional CounAl of State, consisting of 25 members, all Poles, was 
summoned in order %o draft the constitution of the new State, but this body 
did not exist for long In September, 1917, a new Supremo Authority, the 
Regency Council, consisting of three members, was appointed, and under their 
auspices a Ministry was formed and a new Council of State summoned. It 
was composed partly of elected and partly of appointed members, 110 in all. 
In October, 1918, this Council of State was dissolved by the Regency Council 
and the convocation proclaimed a Constituent Assembly to determine the 
constitution of the Polish State and take over the supreme authority. 

On November 9, 1918, the Independence of Poland was solemnly pro- 
claimed. On November 14, General Pilsudski, freed from .the Magdeburg 
prison, returned to Poland, assumed Supreme Power and convoked the 
Constituent Assembly {Sejm Ustawodawezy), which conlirmed him in his 
office. On June 28, 1919, the Treaty of Versailles recognised the Indepen- 
dence of Poland. 
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President. — Joseph Marshal, Commander- in- Chief of the Polish 

array, born December 5, 1867, in Zulow, Wilna, assumed office, November 
14, 1918, re-elected February 20, 1919. 

Constitution and Government. 

The Constitution of the Polish Republic adopted by the Sejm (Parlia- 
ment) on March 17, 1921, contains the following fundamental principles : The 
franchise will be universal for both sexes, the voting age being 21. 
Soldiers and Government officials are excluded from voting. There are two 
chambers, a Diet and a Senate, both elected by general suffrage. The 
President (Naczelnik Panstwa) convenes, opens, prorogues and closes the 
Sejm, It is the President’s duty to convene the Sejm for an ordinary 
session each year before the month of November. The President is the 
Supreme Commander of the army, except in time of war. He is elected for 
a term of seven years by the Diet and Senate united in a National Assembly. 
He can make treaties with foreign Powers. In the case of the President’s 
death, his duties are to be assumed by a council of three, composed of the 
Speaker of the House, the Prime Minister, and the President of the 
Supreme Court. Any Polish citizen of 41 years of age may be elected 
President. The President is not responsible either politically or personally. 
The Constitution also provides for a Senate. Freedom of conscience is 
granted to all citizens ; and all citizens are «qual before the law. Every 
citizen also has the right of preserving his nationality and developing his 
mother tongue. 

The decree of November 28, 1918, divides Poland into 70 electoral dis- 
tricts, returning altogether 524 deputies. Of this number 241 are returned 
by Congress Poland, 171 by what was formerly Austrian Poland, and 112 by 
the former Prussian Provinces. In certain of teie districts elections have not 
yet been held, and the Sejm is at present composed of 412 deputies, dis- 
tributed as follows among the different parties : — Polish People’s Party, 84 ; 
National Democratic Party, 79 ; Christian National Democratic Party, 22 ; 
National People’s Union, 42; Polish Socialist Party, 33; National Christian 
Workmen’s rarty, 28; Polish People’s Party ‘ Wyzwolenie/ 23; Con- 
stitutional Group, 16 ; National Workmen’s Club, 25 ; Middle Class Union, 
10 ; Polish People’s Party (left), 12 ; Catholic People’s Party, 7 ; Communists, 
2 ; German People’s Party, 8 ; Jewish Parties, 10 ; Independents, 7. 

The Executive (appointed Se]>teml)er 23, 1921, and reconstructed on 
March 11, 1922) called the Council of Ministers (Rada Ministr6w) consists of 
the following departments : — , 

Prime Minister and Minister of Education. — Antoni P^niJcowsJci. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs. — Konstanty Skirmunt. 

Minister of Commerce and Industry. — Stefan Ossowski. 

Minister of Finance. — Jerzy Michalski. 

Minister of the Interior. — Antoni Kamienski. 

Minister of Comynunications. — Zagorny Marynoxoski. 

Minister of Posts and Telegraphs. — Wladyslaw Steslowicz. 

Minister of Agriculture. — Jozef Raezynski. 

Minister of Labour. — Ludwik Barowski. 

Minister of Justice. — Bronislaw SoboJeirski. 

Minister of Public IFbrA:5.~'Gabrjel Narutowicz. 

Minister of War. — General Sosnkowski. 
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Local Govkenmrnt. 

Local government, municipal as rural, has not yot March, 1922) been 
unified. In the transitv^nal period preceding the unification of the 
administrative system of the three portions of Poland, the old Austrian 
and Prussian institutions are still in being. As regards Congress Poland, a 
provisional decree of local autonomy was issued on February 4, 1919, on 
democratic lines giving autonomy to the diff’erent districts. 


Area and Population. 

The area of the Polish State cannot be strictly defined until its 
boundaries are determined by the settlement of the dispute with ‘Lithuania 
on the question of V^ilna. The Peace Treaty with Russia, the Treaty of 
Riga, was signed on March 18, 1921, and ratifications were exchanged 
on May 2, 1921. The Treaty of Peace with Lithuania is being negotiated 
(March, 1922). 

According to a recent estimate, Poland at present has an area of 149,042 
square miles, and a population of (1920) 24,272,349. Of this Congress 
Poland (i.e., the Poland as delimited and handed over to Russia by the 
Congress of Vienna, 1815) had 12,789,226 inhabitants; Galicia, 8,257,505 ; 
and Former Prussian Polanci, 3,226,618. The territories separated from 
Russia and ceded to Poland by the Treaty of Riga comprise an area of 
43,908 square miles, with 3,683,568 inhabitants. 

The territory of Poland is divided into 15 counties and 257 districts 
(wojewddztwo ) ; Warsaw with 23 districts (powiat ) ; Lodz, 13 districts ; 
Kielce, 16 districts ; Lublin, 19 districts ; Bialystok, 14 districts ; Nowogrddetz, 
11 districts; Polesie, 9 districts; Wolyh, 9 districts ; Poznan, 36 districts; 
Pomorze, 18 districts ; Krakow, 23 districts ; Lwdw, 27 districts ; Stanislawdw, 
16 districts; Tarnopol, 17 districts; Silesia, 6 districts. 

The first census was taken in independent Poland on September 30, 1921. 
The area of Upper Silesia allotted to Poland and the disputed districts of the 
county of Vilna were excluded from the census, which showed the following 
returns for the area of 149,042 square miles ; — 


County 

Population in 

County 

Population in 

: Census 

1 1921 

1911 

Census 

1921 

Warsaw . 

Lodz . 

Kielce 

Lublin 

Bialystok . 
Nowogrodek . 
Wolyn 

Polesia 

Poznan . . | 
Pomorze . . | 



2,603,198 2,111,165 
2,587,834 ! 2,256,665 
2,750,822 2,587,127 
2,507,320 2,090,040 
1,456,090 1,295,086 
1,226,687 i 1,296,417 
1,621,161 1,501,611 

749,133 866,035 

1,975,799 1,970,822 
986,578 ; 941,461 

Krakow .... 

Lwow 

Stanislawow .... 
larnopol .... 

Silesia (incl. Teshen Silesia) 
Military persons . 

2,057,757 

2,866,321 

1,513,390 

1,613,087 

1,035,297 

1,986,055 

2,724,327 

1,834,630 

1,419,355 

1,125,5371 

500,0002 

City of Warsaw . 

27,356,474 

896,435 

25,955,223 

931,176 

Grand Total 

29,240,909 

26,886,399 


1 Figures for 1919. 2 Approximate. 


The area of Upper Silesia allotted to Poland is 1,226 square miles, and 
the population 891,669. 
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Population of principal towns (1921) : — 


Warsaw . 

931,170 

Czestochowa 

81,823 

Lodz 

451,813 

Bialystok . 

70,97 f 

I.euiberg (1911) 

206,113 

Lubiiu 

99.917 

Vilna (1911) . 

205,000 

170,463 

Radom . 

61,627 

Cracow . 

Kattowitz . 

45,422 

Posen . 

150,691 

Bromberg . 

57,090 

54,078 

Soanowiec 

86,452 

Przemytl 


Grodno 
Kalisz . 
D^browa 
Kolouiyja 
Thorn . 
Kielce . 
Zawleicio 


34,916 

44,753 

39,840 

39,627 

39,419 

41,367 

42,700 


No recent statistics of births, deaths and marriages are available ; in 1912 
(excluding the counties of Vilna, Nowogrodek, Wolyh and Silesia) there 
were : Marriages, 172,144 ; births (living), 898,819 ; deaths, 488,193 ; surplus 
of births »ver deaths, 410,626. 

Before the war, emigration was chiefly to the United States, The Polish 
population in America is estimated to be over 4,000,000. 


Religion. 

The great majority of the population profess the Roman Catholic faith, but 
there is no established church in Poland and all denominations enjoy equal 
rights, though Article 117 of the Constitution declares Roman Catholicism 
to be the dominant religion. The figures delating to the proportion of 
people professing different religions are as follows : — 


Territoriei. 

Roman 

Catholics. 

Greek I Protes- 
Catholics. j tants. 

Greek 

Orthodox. 

Jews. 

Others. 

Former Russian Poland 
(1913) 

Galicia (1910) 

Duchy of Posen (1910) . 
West Prussia (1910) 

9,842,428 
8,731,509 
j 1,422,238 
882,695 

1 • 

— ! 698,804 

3,379,618 ! 37,144 

— 1 646,580 

— 789,081 

484,249 

1,954,644 

871,896 

26,512 

13,954 

75,088 

5,454 

4,501 

17,744 


The percentage of the different religions in the whole territory in the 
above table is as follows : — Roman Catholic, 62*2 per cent. ; Greek Catholic, 
121 per cent. ; Greek Orthodox, 9*3 per cent ; Jews, 11*0 per cent. 

Poland is divided into the following Catholic Dioceses : the Metropolitan 
Archbishopric of Warsaw, the Archbishoprics of Lemberg and Posen, the 
Bishoprics of Cracow, Wloclawek, Plock, Lublin, Sandomir, Kielce, Sejny, 
Przemysl, Tarndw, Vilna. The Archbishops of Warsaw and Posen are 
Cardinals. There are 3,071 churches and 5,448 priests in the former Russian 
and Austrian Poland alone. The Greek Catholic Church hSs an Archbishopric 
in Lemberg and two Bishoprics, Przemysl and Stanislawdw ; there are 2,443 
churches and 3,318 priests. The province of Teschen Silesia is under the 
Bishopric of Breslau (Germany). Since 1922 there is an Exarchate of the 
Russian Orthodox Church in Warsaw. 


Instruction. 

The educational system of Poland has not yet been unified. Elementary 
education is free and compulsory. Of schools there were in former Russian 
Poland (figures for 1914) 6,867 elementary, with 461,474 pupils, and 289 
secondary, with 67,400 pupils ; iu Galicia (figures for 1912), 6,151 elementary, 
with 1,336,407 pupils, and 130 secondary, with 42,250 pupils; in Posen 
(figures for 1911), 3,116 elementary, with 424,281 pupils, and 40 secondary. 
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with 13, 500 pupils ; in West Prussia (fibres for 1911), 3,100 elementary, 
with 316,000 pupils, and 66 secondary, with 1,700 pupils. There were also 
318 technical schools, with 24,807 pupils, and 11 high schools, with 6,667 
pupils, in Russian Polandu(1913), 493 technical schools, with 46,259 pupils, 
in Galicia (1912), and 747 technical schools in Posen (1912). 

There are 5 universities, viz., Cracow (founded 1384), Warsaw (1816), 
Lemberg (1661), Posen (1612 and 1919), Lublin (1919) ; 2 Polytechnics, 
at Warsaw and Lemberg, an Academy of Fine Arts at Cracow, 2 Veterinary 
Academies at Warsaw and Lemberg, 2 Academies of Agriculture at Dublany 
and Pulawy, Academy of Forestry at Lemberg, 2 Academies of Commerce 
at Cracow and Lemberg, an Academy of Mines at Cracow, and a purely 
scientific institution, the highest in Poland, the Academy of Science at 
Cracow. 

Justice and Crime. 

Each of the three component parts of Poland still has its separate 
judiciary organisations. The unification of the courts of justice will be 
worked out by the Codification Commission appointed in November, 1919. 

In Galicia the old Austrian courts were taken over by the Polish Ministry 
of Justice on January 1, 1919. In Posen the courts have the old 
German organisation, which is being taken over by the Special Department 
of Justice in the Ministry of Prussian Poland. The highest court in Poland 
with 3 judges sitting, is the Supreme Court in Warsaw, divided into 5 
chambers : 1. Civil ; 2. Criminal, both for Congress Poland. 3. Civil and 
Criminal for Galicia. 4. Administrative which took over the functions of 
the Supreme Administrative Tribunal in Vienna), and 5. Civil and Criminal 
for Posen. 

The lowest courts in Poland are County Courts (Sady okregowe) and 
Courts of Peace [Sady pokbju). There are 19 County Courts and 1,518 
(297 urban, 1,221 rural) Courts of Peace in Congress Kingdom. 

In Galicia there are 17 County Courts [Sady okregowe) and 170 District 
Courts (Sady powiatowc). 

From these courts an appeal lies to the superior Appelation Courts (in 
Warsaw, Lublin, Cracow, Lemberg, Posen, and Thorn) in which there are 
sitting 3 judges for civil affairs and 2 judges with 3 puisne judges for 
criminal affairs. 


Pauperism and Old Age Pensions. 

In the respective provinces of the Polish Republic there are still the same 
regulations and the same institutions as before the war in Russia, Prussia 
and Austria. ^ 

There are numerous private charitable institutions, such as asylums 
for aged and infirm, creches for children, workhouses, eating houses for 
poor, etc., all over the country. In the Grand Duchy of Posen, West Prussia, 
East Prussia and Upper Silesia every inhabitant in distress must he relieved 
by the commune in which ho becomes destitute ; the costs are defrayed from 
the funds of the commune to which he belongs. In Galicia the funds for 
the support of the poor are derived from endowments, voluntary contributions, 
etc.; if these funds are insufficient the commune to which the destitute belongs 
must make provision. In the Kingdom of Poland the care (or the poor is left 
entirely to private charity ; in cases of hospital treatment the commujie to 
which the patient belonged was obliged to refund the costs. 

Insurance in case of illness has been widened and unified by the law of 
January 11, 1919. It extends the obligation of insurance to all peripana 
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belonging to the wage-earning classes and establishes a uniform organisation 
of Illness-insurance Oflacers in every district. 


Finance. 

The Budget for the calendar year 1921 showed a revenue of 135, 166,702,000 
Polish marks (99,758,142,000 marks ordinary and 35,408,560,000 marks 
extraordinary), and an expenditure of 208,961,184,000 Polish marks 
(111,042,685,000 marks ordinary and 97,918,499,000 marks extraordinary). 
Principal items in the Budget for 1921 were as follows : — 


Revenue 

• 

1,000 

Polish Marks 

1 Expeucliture 

1,000 

Polish Marks 

Ministry of Finance . 

G4,453,6S6 

! Ministry of War . 

61,0.’J3,295 

,, ,, Railways.. 

2C, 142, .589 

1 ,, ,, Railway.s . 

42,095,581 

Province of Posnana . 

1 18,980,491 

i 

j ,, ,, Public Works . 

., ,, Commerce . . 

1 ,, ,, Interior . 

10,842,502 

7,374,410 

7,203,182 


1 

i 

,, ,, Finance . . j 

12,150,518 


The total internal indebtedness amounted*at the end of 1921 to some 
300,000,000,000 Polish marks. The foreign indebtedness of Poland on that 
date consisted of loans (mostly in kind) from the following countries *. — 
United States, 143,143,167 dollars; France, 460,563,669 francs; Great 
Britain, 3,715,478/.; Switzerland, 33,578,062 francs ; Holland, 17,800,000 
florins ; Norway, 16,575,836 crowns ; Italy, 7,134,335 liras ; Sweden, 
128,507 crowns; Austria, 111,070,000 crowns.^ Computed into gold francs 
the total foreign debt amounted (January 1922) to 1,750,000,000 gold 
francs or 45 gold francs per head of population. 

The amount of notes in circulation (January 20, 1922) was 233,301,339,000 
Polish marks. 


Defence. 

The Polish army is at present on war-fooling, although demobilisation is 
in progress (March, 1922). F>ery able-bodied Polish subject is liable to 
serve in the army. The organisation of the army will be based on con- 
scription and universal service, and its size will be dependent on the future 
frontiers of Poland. The Polish army has at present French, German, 
Austrian and Italian arms. Actually there are about ^,000 officers and 
260,000 men of all arms serving with the colours. 

The country is divided into 9 General Military Districts : Warsaw, Lublin, 
Kielco, Lodz, Cracow, Lemberg, Posen, Grodno, Pomorze. • 

There are the following fortresses in Poland : in the west, Thorn and 
Posen ; in the south, Cracow and Przemysl and armed camps ; in the east, 
Brest Litovvsk, Grodno, Osowiec ; in the interior, Warsaw, Modlin, Deblin. 

It is proposed that Poland shall have six small cruisers and gunboats on 
the Yi&tula and some torpedo-boats. One gunboat has been built, another 
is under construction, and three torpedo-boats have been bought in England. 


Production and Industry. 

Agriculture . — Poland is essentially an agricultural country. The 
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division of the territory of Poland, according to the principal forma of 
cultivation, was as follows : — 



o 

Percentage of the Total Area of the Country 

District 

Total Area 
in Hectares 

Arable 

Land 

1 Meadows 
and 

i Pastures 

i i 

1 

Forests 

i 

Gardens, 

Parks, 

etc. 

Unculti- 
vated or 
not de- 
scribed 

Kingdom of Poland 



i 




(1900) . 

12,284,786 

56*3 

1 14-6 ! 

180 

3-9 

70 

Galicia (1912) . 

7,849,252 

48*5 

1 20-9 

25-7 

1 1-4 

3 '.7 

Posen (1913) . 

2,889,300 

63-7 

10-4 

10-9 

r- 

0 

West Prussia (1913) . 

2,655,800 

56*1 

11-6 

22-9 

9-4 

Regency of Olsztyn 






(1913) . 

1,203,000 

50*5 

15*6 

21*6 

12-3 

Duchy of Tescheii 




1 


(1897) . 

22«,000 

47-4 1 

16-2 

13-1 

2-2 1 

3 1 


About 85 per cent, of the total area of Poland is productive. Of the pro- 
ductive area, about 25 per cent, is forest, and of the remainder, less than one 
half is arable and the rest pasture and meadows. By a law of July, 1919, 
all the forests became the property of the State. 

The following table shows for the districts named the area and crop of 
the principal agricultural products in 1921 and 1920 : — 



Wheat 

Rye 

1 Barley 

Oats 

1 ^ " 

1 Potatoes 

Districts A Years 

Area 

Crop 

AVea 

Crop 

Area 

C roji 

Area 

' Crop 

j Area 

Crop 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

'll 000 

i 1,000 

1,000 


Hec- 

Metric 

Hec- 

Metric 

Hec- 

Metric 

Hec- 

Metric 

i Hec- 

Metric 

CongresiPoland. 

tares 

tons 

tares 

tons 

tares 

tons 

tares 

oils 

tares 

tons 

1921. 

334 

.388 

1,703 

1,900 

441 

.547 

951 

1,084 

880 

— 

1920 

363 

315 

1,731 

1,013 

322 

335 

847 

9 493 

864 



Galicia ; 









1921 

388 

375 

585 

584 

.330 

,352 

625 

701 

481 



1920 

355 

287 

486 

349 

276 

287 

563 

507 

390 



Former Prussian 
Poland ; 











1921 

68 

109 

790 

1,080 

128 

170 

198 

‘247 

— 



1920 

74 

95 

915 

723 

188 

256 

224 : 

325 

378 

4,546 

Grand Total : 











1921 

* 790" 

872 

3,079 

3,. 564 

90S 

1069 

1,775 ! 2,032 





1920 

827 1 

1 

697 

3,803 

2,085 

841 

878 

1,045 1 

1 

1,870 

1,671 

19,1.38 


Other important crops are sugar (168,000 tons in 1920-21) beet, hemp, 
hops, tobacco and chicory. 

On July 16, 1920, a law was passed by the Sejm by which it was decided 
to limit the size of the larger estates, and to diminish the size of holdings 
situated in the neighbourhood of large towns. The first measures for putting 
this law into practice are now being taken. The maximum has been fixed 
at 60 hectares for estates situated in industrial districts, at 400 hectares for 
Posen, Podolia, Volhynia, &c., and at 180 hectares for tlie other parts of the 
Polish Republic. 

In 1912 Poland possessed 2,847,000 horses, 6,918,000 cattle, 2,389,000 
sheep, and 5,185,000 pigs. 
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Industry . are five induetrial centres in Poland, viz., Warsaw, 
Lodz, Krakow, Dabrowa, and Czestochowa. 

The total output of coal in Poland in 1920 was 6,408,664 tons ; of brown 
coal 251,822 tons. The output of ore in 1919 wa3g830,640 tons, as compared 
with 107,000 in 1913. The output of iron and steel in 1919 was 16,180 tons. 
In March, 1920, there were 8 furnaces, with a monthly output of 9,700 tons, 
compared with 43 furnaces and a monthly output of 87,000 tons in 1918 ; 
rolling mills in March, 1920 ; 4 rolling mills, with monthly output of 2,400 
tons, as compared with 9 in 1913, and output of 39,000 tons. The production 
of mineral .salt in 1920 was 282,673 tons ; the supply is said to be nearly 
inexhaustible; the production of rock oil in Galicia in 1910 was 1,766,000 
tons ; of potassium salts in Galicia in 1911, 37,000 tons. The output of 
petroleum in Galicia in 1919, was 831,703 tons ; in 1990, 761,818 tons. In 
the textile industry in 1920 there were 485 works, with 750,580 spindles 
and 12,922 looms, employing 46,800 workmen. Other important industries 
are paper manufactures of various kinds, and the chief that of paper-bag 
products, which are gradually recovering from the effects of the war. In 
1920 only 34 per cent, of the workmen employed before the war were at 
work. 


Commerce. 

Import and export statistics as published l^y the Polish Government are 
admittedly incomplete. Two sets ot statistics were issued for the year 1920, 
one covering only private trade (though not the whole of that), being based 
on permits granted for importation and exportation ; and the other attempt- 
ing to cover the whole trade of the country. As it is, only the volume of 
trade is dealt with, no values being furnished. 

Official figures for the trade of Poland for the year 1920 were as 
follows : — 


1920 


Private Trade 


Estimated Total 


Imports 

Exports 


Tons 

95,971 

255,860 


Tons 

3,529,810 

611,315 


The estimated total was distributed by principal countries, as follows : — 


Principal countries 

Total 

Imports 

Total 

Exj)oits 

Imports 

excluding 

Upper 

Silesian 

Coal 

• Excluding Food- 
1 stufl’s and Upper 
Silesian Coal 

Imports 

Exports 

1920 

Metric 

Metric 

Metric 

Metric 

Metric 



tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Germany 

2,884,165 

232,731 

224,655 

192,291 ' 

125,665 

United States .... 

152,560 

211 

152,560 

36,819 ! 

196 

CzechoalovaKia .... 

149,067 

74,404 

149,067 

136,889 

74,220 

Austria 

76,327 

190,793 

76.327 

60,466 1 

189,651 

Rumania ..... i 

46,622 

3,179 

46,622 

862 

2,966 

England . . • . . . i 

37,449 

14,018 

37,449 

23,596 

12,315 

Franco ......; 

14,620 

2,253 

i 14,520 

13,251 1 

2,260 

Other countrios . ... 

220,111 

93,729 

: 220,111 

50,791 ! 

60,906 

Total , 

3,629,810 

611,815 , 

920,201 

614,465 1 

468,168 
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Total trade between Poland and the United Kingdom (according to Board 
of Trade Returns) were : — 


1921 


Imports from Poland into tho United Kingdom 
Jini>orts to Poland from the United Kingdom . 


JC 

1,842,003 

3,024,027 


Internal Communications. 

On January, 1 1920, Poland proper had 30,070 miles of road.* In June 
1921 there were 7,295 miles of railways open for traffic in the Republic, All 
are property of the State. 

At the end of 1919 there were in Poland (excluding Prussian Poland) 
1,005 Post and Telegraph offices, 1,637 PostOfficea, 645 Telephone Exchanges 
with 29,423 apparatus, while the railw'ay telegraphs had 618 offices. The 
length of telegraph lines was 51,645 miles, of telephone lines 7,674 miles, of 
telephone and telegraph lines, 4,347 miles. Of navigable waterways Poland 
has 1,875 miles, of which 298 miles are accessible for vessels of over 400 tons. 


Shipping and Navigation. 

Poland is engaged (April, 1921) in realising the programme of her 
commercial fleet as approved by Parliament, wiiich provides for 220,000 
gross tons, including 20 vessl^ls of 8,000 tons each and 10 vessels of 3,000 
tons each, besides other smaller vessels for coast traffic. 


Money and Credit. 

Poland has no national currency. The temporary monetary unit is the 
* Marks Polska,' or nominally about 15,000 Polish marks to the £. On 
January 20, 1922, there were notes to the value of 233,301,339,000 Polish 
marks in circulation. 

The Bank of Poland, created by Act of Parliament, has not yet (March 1922) 
commenced its fvmctions, wliicli are being performed by the Polish .State 
Loan Bank in Warmw. The position of tliia Bank, on January 20, 1922, 
showed that its assets and liabilities balanced at 302, 147,038,000 Polish marks. 

An arrangement is being made by the Polish Government to take over 
and tran8ix>rrto Warsaw the County Bank at Lemberg. It will take the 
name of ‘ State Bank,’ as its activiticKS will extend throughout the whole 
country. ] t will acquire the right to issue banknotes, which so far has been 
the privilege of the Polish Loan Bank. The capital will be raised to 100 
million marks. The Polish State will in future be responsilfle for every 
guarantee fotmerly given by the late Galician Diet. The Polish State Loan 
Bank is holding on behalf of the future Bank of Poland a reserve of silver, 
gold, and foreign currencies, which on January 20, 1922, amounted to : 
Gold, 26,036,000 marks ; silver, 42,738,000 marks ; foreign bullion, 1,271,000 
marks and foreign currencies 177,284,000 gold marks. 

The weights and measures are those of the metric system. 
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Diplomatic and Consular RepresentatiTCS. 

1. Of Poland in Giieat Biiitatn. 

Envoy and Minuter. — Dr. Ladislas Wroblcwaki. (Ax)pointed April 13, 
1921.) 

ConnciUor. — Jan de Cieclianowaki. 

First Secretary. — Dr. George Adamkiewicz. 

Second Secretary. — Count Joseph Potocki. 

Military AttacJU. — Major J. Bardzinski. 

Financial Counsellor. — Mieczyslas Rutkowski, K.C.M.G. 

Commercial Coanscllor. — Alphonse Poklcwski-Koziel. 

Consul-General.' — Kazimierz Komierowski. 

2. Of Great Britain in Poland. 

Envoy* and Minister. — William Grenfell Max Muller, C.B., M.V.O. 
(January 3, 1921). 

First Secretary. — R. II. lloare. 

Third Secretary. — P. S. Scrivener. 

Commercial Secretary. — Richard Kimens. 

Consul at JVarsaw. — F. Savery. 

There are consular representatives at Lemberg and Borislav. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Poland. 

Official Publications. 

Aniinal Series of Diplomatic and Consular Reports. 

Reports on the Consular District of Warsaw. London, 190.5-1914. 

Report on Technical and Commercial Education in East Prns.sia, Poland, Galicia, 
Silesia, and liohemia. London, 1900. 

Trndy Varshavskavo Stati.stitshcv.skavo Kometeta (Works of the Warsaw Stati.stical 
Oomrnittee) fin Russian]. Warsaw, 1890-1908. 

Roeznik Statystyki Galicji (Poli.sh). Lwow. (Tear book). 

Monitor (Official Daily). Warsaw. Official Journals of each of the Ministries. 

Poland; Russian Poland; Prus.sian Poland; Austrian Poland. (Handbooks prepared 
under the direction of the Historical Section of the Foreign Office.) London, 1920. 

Non-Official. 

Ethnographischer Bilderatlas von Polen. (Illu.strations.) Berlin, 1918. 

La Pologne. Son histoire, son organization et sa vie. Lausanne, 191S. 

The Polish Almanack. Warsaw. Annual. 

A shkenar. >/ (^hnon), Dant zigaud Pidaud. la'mdon, 1921. 
i?arfo.szetrtc^: (J.), Ija Pologne. Paris, 1918. 

Baiewicz (J. M.), Atlas llistoryczny Polski. War.saw, 1920. 

Benson (K. F.), The White Eagle of Poland. London, 1910. n 

Bernus (E.), Polonai.s et Frussieus. 3 vols. Paris, 1907. 

Boswell (A. Bruce), Poland and the Poles. London, 1920. • 

Brandes (G.), Poland: A 8tudy of the Land, People, and Literature. London, 1903. 
Chlebowski Scownik geograflezny Krolowstwa Polskiegoiinnych krajdw slowianskich. 
6 vols. Warsaw, 1892-90. , 

Cwiklinski (L.), Das Konigreich Polen vor dem Kriege, 1815-1914 Vienna, 1917. 
Czaplicka, (Miss M. A.), ‘Poland 'in Geographical Journal for June, 1919. 

Dmowski(R.), La Question Polonaise. Paris, 1909. 

Eversley (Lord), The Partitions of Poland. London, 1915. 

Freilioh {T.), Lgb bases de ITndependance economique de la Pologne. Paris, 1917 — 
Structure nationale de la Pologne. Neufchatel, 1918. 

Gardner (M.), Poland. A Study in National Idealism. London, 1915. 

Grappin (H.), Histoire de Pologne de ses origines ^ 1900. Paris, 1916. 

Goodharf (.Arthur Jj.), Poland and the Minority Races. London, 1920. 

Harley (J. H ), Poland Past and Present. London, 1917. 

Hill (Ninian), Poland and the Polish Question. London, 1916. 

Janiefci (Dr. 3.), The Industrial Reconstruction of Poland. London, 1920. 

Janieki (Dr. 8.) and Doerrnan (A.), The Economic Aspect of the Upper Silesian Question. 
Londdn, 1920. 

4 T 
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Kozicki (S,)> Pologae depuis le Congrea de Vienna. Paris, 1916, 

Krzyzanowaki A).); and Kummanieckl (K.), Statystyka Polski. Cracow, 1915. 
Lauer{^ ), T^a Question Polono-Juive. Paris, 1916. 

Leblons (M. A.), La Pologtie V^ivante. Paris, 1910. 

Lfwinnkt-Korwin (11. K.). Th'i Political Hisiory of Poland. New York, 1917. 

Little F. A.), Sketches in Poland. London. 1915. 

Lord (R. H ), 'Phe Second Partition of Poland. London, 1915. 

Mortill{\y. R.), Poland. In Story of the Nations Series. London, 1893. 

Nalk<firski (W.), Pol.and as a Geographical entity. Ijoridon, 1916. 

Orvis, (Julia S.), A Brief History of Poland. London. 1919. 

Pil(z(k.), Editor, Poland (an authorised English version of ‘Petit Encyclopedic po- 
lonai.se”). London, 1919. 

Polish Economic Bulletin, The. Edll cd by Dr. S. Janicki, and published by the Polish 
Press Bureau. London, 1920. 

Ponner (Stanislas), La Pologue d’llier et do Beinain. Paris, 1918. 

Pofoc/i-f ( A.), La Pologne conteinporaire. Paris, 191G. 

/tomer (E. von), G'^o/raphiseh-^t .at\‘;‘isch‘'s .Atlas von Polcn. Cracow, 1916. 

Thomas (W. .1.), and Ztianieciui^P.), liie Polish Peasant in Europe and Ainer*ca: Mono* 
graph of an Iininigrant Group. Vols. L-V, London, 191S. 

Wa! isze\v$ki{K.), Poland the Unknown. Londoji, 1919. 

Whitton {F. E.), A History of Poland. London, 1917. 

Wunderlich (E.), Tlandbuch von Polen. Berlin, 191S. — Geographischer Bildallason 
von Polen. Berlin, L»17 

Zivier (E.), Polen. Gotha, 1917. 


PORTUGAL. 

(Republica Portuguesa.) 

PouTUGAL has been an independent State since tlie twelfth century ; until 
1910 it was a monarchy. 'Phe last King was Manoel II. of the house of 
Braganza-Coburg, born November 15, 1889, younger son of King Carlos I. 
and Queen Mary Amelie, daughter of Pliilippe Due d 'Orleans. Manoel II. 
succeeded to the throne on the assa.ssinatioa of his father and elder brother, 
Prince Luiz Philip, February 1, 1908. On October 5, 1910, the republic 
was proclaimed, after a sliort revolution, and a provisional government 
established with Dr. Thcophilo Braga as the Provisional rresid(3nt (October 
5, 1910, to August 24, 1911). TJie iirst President of the lte})ul)lic was Dr. 
Manoel de Airiaga (August 24, 1911, to May 27, 1915). 

On August 20th, 1911, a new constitution was adopted. This provides 
that there shall be two Chambers. In the first, which is called the 
National Council,^ the members (164) shall he elected by direct suffrage 
for three years. The SecoTid or Upper (Jhainhcr (71 members) shall be 
elected by all tlu^ Municipal Councils, and shall be renewable half at a 
time every three years. The President of the Kepublio is elected by both 
Chambers with a niandute for four years, hut ho c.annot be re-edected. The 
President must be at least 35 years of age. Me appoints Ministers, but 
these are responsible to Parliament. The Prt sideut may not be present 
in the Chambers at debai<;s. He is to receive a yearly salary of 2,600^, 
with 1,300Z. for allowances, or a total of 3,900^. yearly. The Constitution 
may he revised every ten years. 

The Powers formally recognised the Republic on September 11, 1911. 

President of the Ilepuhlic. — Dr. Antonio Jose de Almeida, (Born 1866. 
Elected August 6, 1919.) 

Senators (January, 1922). — 33 Democrats, 9 Liberals, 15 other parties. 

Deputies (January, 1922). — 73 Democrats, 30 Liberals, 46 other parties. 
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The Cabinet, which was formed on February 9, 1922, is as follows : — 
Premier arid Minister of the Interior. — Senhor Antonio Maria Silva. 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. — Senhor Barhosa-Magalhaes, 

Minister of Finance. — Senhor Fiu ro. • 

Minister of IV ar . — Senhor Correia Barreto. 

Minister of Marine. — Senhor (FAzevcdo Concintho. 

Minister for the Colonies. — Senhor Rodrigues Caspar. 

Minister of Education. — Senhor Vaseo Borges. 

Area and Population. 

Area and population at the Census of 1900 and December 1, 1911. The 
Azores (3 districts) and Madeira (1 district), are regarded as an integral part 
of the Republic. 



1 

Poi>uIation 


Province»< and Districts 

1 Area in 

, . . 

J -■ — - 

; Per 
sq. mile 


1 sq. uiile.s 

i 1900 

1 

1 1911 

1911 

Entre Miiiho-e-Donro : — 

i 

1 

1 


Vi arm a do Gastello 


I 215,207 

227,420 

251-2 

Braga .... 

1,0-10 

! 357,159 

.382,401 

343-4 

Torto 

893 

i :^97,935 

1 679,978 

669-6 

Tras-os-Montes ; — 

2,790 

1,170,361 

1 1,289,859 

419*5 

Villa Real . ... 

],(560 

242,196 

1 245,687 

146-8 

Bragan^a 

2,613 

185,102 

j 192,133 

73-7 


4,10.S 

4^7,358 

1 437,820 

102-7 

Beira: — 



1 

- - 

Avciro 

1,06.6 

303,109 

1 336,243 

284-7 

Vizeu 

1,937 

402,259 

! 416,800 

207-7 

Coimbra .... 

1,.608 

332,li;S 

i 300,056 

220 -.3 

Guarda . . 

2,116 

261,630 

j 271,816 

123-6 

Gastello Branc<» 

2,5S2 

216, W8 

j 241,509 

8.V9 

E.stremadura : — I 

9,208 

1,515,834 

1,620,484 

164-6 

Leiria ...... | 

1,317 j 

^ 238,755 

1 262,558 { 

181-3 

San tare rn j 

2,555 

283,154 

322,753 ! 

110*8 

Lisbon ... . . ■ 

3,065 

709,509 

853,415 ! 

231*5 

Alemtejo : — 

6,937 

1,231,418 

1,4.V^,726 

177-5 

Portalegrc ... . i 

2,-105 

124,431 

f41,778 

51-7 

Evora . . . . . i 

2,856 

128,062 

144,307 

44-8 

Beja ; 

.3,958 

163,612 

192,499 

. •. [ 

41-3 

i 

9,219 

416,105 

478,584 1 

46-1 

Algarve (Faro) 

1,9.37 

255,191 

1 

274 122 

131*7 

Tot-al Continent 

.34,254 

5,016,267 

5,545,595 

146*4 

l.slnnds : — 

. . . 



— 

Azores 

922 

256,291 

242,613 

169,777 

277-9 

Madeira (Funchal) • 

314 

150,574 

479*6 

Total Islands .... 

1,230 

406,865 

412,390 

329*2 

Grand total .... 

35,490 

j 6,423,132 

5,957,985 

162-8 


4 I 2 
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In 1911 the population consisted of 2,828,691 males and 3,131,365 
females, or 110 females to every hundred males. In 1900 the continental 
urban population was 1,627,476 or 32*4 per cent., and the rural 3.388,791 
or 67 '6 per cent. 

The chief towns with their population in 1911 were: Lisbon (1920), 
489,667 ; Oporto (1920), 203,981; Setubal, 30,346; Funchal (Madeira), 
24,687; Braga, 24,647; Coimbra, 20,581; Evora, 17,901; Ponta Delgada 
(Azores), 16,179 ; Covilha, 15,745 ; Faro, 12,680 ; Tavira, 11,665 ; 
Portalegre, 11,603; Aveiro, 11,523 ; Elvas, 10,645; Gastello, 10,486 ; Beja, 
10,113 ; Angra, do Heroismo (Azores), 10,057. 

Movement of the Population. 


Births, deaths, and marriages (including the Azores and Madeira) for 
3 years : — 


Tears 

1 

Births 

I 

Deaths 

Marriages 

Emigrants 

1917 

190,485 

134,691 

34,210 j 

15,825 

1918 

181,408 

253,227 

31,325 

11,672 

1919 

167,704 

153,697 

1 48,804 i 

37,138 


In 1919 the stillborn numbered 7164, the illegitimate 21,608, and the 
legitimate 146,096. 

Portuguese emigration is chiefly to Brazil (1919, 21,228), and the United 
States (1919, 5,246). 

*4 

Religion. 

There is freedom of worship in Portugal ; the predominant faith is 
the Roman Catholic. Portugal, including the Azores and Madeira, is 
divided into three ecclesiastical provinces, with their secs severally at Lisbon, 
Braga and Evora. The Archbishop of Lisbon (Patriarch since 1716) has seven 
suffragans, of whom only two are on the European mainland ; while the 
Archbishop of Braga (the oldest see in Portugal) has five, and the Archbishop 
of Evora two. The Azores, Madeira, and the Portuguese colonial possessions 
of West Africa, continental and insular, with five eY)iscopal sees, constitute 
part of the ecclesiastical province of Lisbon. In East Africa there is also 
the province of Mozambique. In Asia there is a province of Goa with four 
suffragan sees (M^cao included). 

The total income of the upper hierarchy of the Church is calculated to 
amount to 300,000 milreis. In 1900 the number of Protestants in Portugal 
was 4,491, »and that of Jews 481. The Republican government has 
separated the Church from the State, and State payments for the maintenance 
and expenses of worship liave now ceased. The conventual establishments 
of Portugal wore suppressed by decree of May 28, 1834, and their property 
confiscated for the benefit of the State. Notwithstanding, several estab- 
lishments of this nature were formed in later years ; they were suppressed 
by the provisional government, which enforced the law of 1834. 

Instruction. 

Education in Portugal is of three kinds — primary, secondary, higher and 
special. Primary education is compulsory, and is rigorously enforced by a 
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decree of the Provisional Government of March 29, 1911. In 1918-19 
there were 7,007 public elementary schools with 170,416 pupils. In 1919 
there were 32 secondary schools (with 11,791 pupils in 1917). For higher 
education there are 3 Universities: at Lisbon (l^unded in 1858), Coimbra 
(founded 1290), and Oporto. The Technical School at Lisbon provides 
instruction in engineering, chemistry, etc. Idicre are also special colleges 
for music, art (Lisbon and Oporto), commercial schools, a military academy 
at Lisbon, and a naval school. 

Justice and Crime. 

The Rejmblic is divided for judicial purposes into 193 comarcas ; in every 
comarca there is a court of first instance. There are two courts of appeal 
(Tribunae* deRela^ilo) at Lisbon and Oporto, and a Supreme Court in Lisbon. 

Finance. 


The revenue and expenditure for six years wore in pounds sterling : — 


Years 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1 Years 

Revenue 

1 Expenditure 

1915-lG 

191G-17 

1917-18 

•C 

S M,7>''>0,‘297 

1 14,315,900 

j 11,180,527 

•C 

25,011,085 
21,887,988 
' 22,071,385 

1 1918-49 

1 1919-20 

1 1920-21 

£ 

10,247,441 

29,443,025 

20,913,445 

.e 

! 14,235,099 

, 52,921,803 

1 52,802,831 


The latest available budget figures arc for the year 1919-20 {see States- 
man’s Year Book for 1921, p. 1197). 

On June 30, 1921, the external debt of Portugal was as follows : — 
New external 3 per cent, converted debt ^of 1902, 33,085,707L ; 
per cent, tobacco loan, 1891 and 189G, 2,715,000/. ; total 3.5,831,307/. 

The internal debt on Juno 30, 1920, amounted to 1,862,815,897 escudos. 

Defence. 

The Army of Portugal is a militia raised by conscription. It is in three 
categories, the active army, the reserve and the territorial army. All adult 
males arc liable to be called out from the age of 17 to 45, but, practically, 
service only begins at the age of 20. 10 years are passed in the active army, 

10 in the reserve, and 8 in the territorial army, which latter also includes 
surplus men from other categories. In the active army, .recruits undergo 
from 15 to 30 weeks’ preliminary training, according to the arm of the 
service ; afterwards there is a fortniglit’s training duriiig^he annual mobili- 
sation. The country is divided into 8 territorial districts, each supposed to 
produce a division. The active army consists of 35 regiments af 3 battalions, 

11 cavalry regiments of 4 squadrons, 8 field artillery regiments, comprising 
63 batteries, 2 horse batteries, 9 mountain batteries, 20 garrison batteries, 
and engineer units. Batteries have 4 guns. 

The peace establishment of the active army in 1921 was 35,000 men. 
There are about 2,800 officers, all told. 

The reserve army was to consist of 35 regiments of infantry, 8 squadrons 
of cavalry, and 24 field batteries, with other units. 

The territorial army has no cadres. 

Tlie Republican Guard, and the Fiscal Guard, are civil corps recruited 
from the army, the men of which can bo employed in tlic field in war time. 
The Republican Guard is a military police, numbering about 5,000 men, 
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of whom about 800 are mounted. The Fiscal Guard is a preventive service 
about 5,200 strong. 

The arm of the Portuguese infantry is the Mauser- Yergueiro, a magazine 
weapon, calibre 6*6 mnl. The held artillery is armed with 7*5 cm. 
Schneider Canet guns. 

With regard to over-sea garrisons, 2 lino regiments of infantry (of 2 
battalions) are normally stationed in the Azores, and 1 at Jkladeira. The 
latter has also a battalion of garrison artillery, and there are 2 in the Azores. 
Besides these troo])S, the rortiiguose have a se[)arate Colonial Army, ])artly 
European and partly Native, which garrisons their j)ossessions on the West 
Coast of Africa, in Mozarnbitpie, Iu<lia, &c. The force consists of about 
700 officers, about 3,000 European nou-coinmiasioued officers and men, and 
9,000 natives, the Europeans being enlisted voluntarily, the natives 
compulsorily. 

The navy of Portugal comprises: — 3 protected cruisers, AlmiranU Reis 
(4,253 tons), Admaastor (1,757 tons) ; Sdo Gabriel (1,772 tons) ; four gunboats 
for Mozambique, a variety of old giiid)oats, a mine-layer, 4 transports, 2 
training ships, the foriuer royal yacht, 5 de Outubro (1,365 tons), 6 sloops, 
bought from the Ihitish Navy in 1920, 5 destroyers, 7 tor[)edo boats, 
4 submarines, 1 steamer for torpedo and mine service ; also 6 ex-Austrian 
torpedo boats for police duties. 

The naval is abo.qt 6,000. 


Production and Industry. 

Of the whole area of continental Portugal 26 '2 per cent, is annually 
cultivated under cereals, pulst^ pasture, etc. ; 3*5 per cent, is under vineyards ; 
3*9 per cent, under fruit trees ; 17*3 per cent, under forest ; 43*1 per cent, is 
waste. In Alemtejo and E.stremadura and the mountainous districts of otlier 
provinces are wide tracts of waste lands, and it is asserted that many hectares, 
now uncultivated, arc susceptible of cultivation. 

The chief cereal and animal produce of the country are: — In thonortli, 
maize and oxen ; in tlic mountainous region, rye and shee}> and goats ; in 
the central region, wln.^at and maize ; and in the south, wlieat and swine, 
which fatten in the vast acorn woods. The production of wheat in 1919 was 
4,767,665 bushels; of t}^*, 1,785,838 bushels; of oats, 3,037,831 bushels; 
of barley, 1,009,780 bushels. Throughout Portugal wine is produced in 
large quantities. The area of vineyards in 1917 was 781,000 acres (720 acres 
in 1916), and th(>»vintage for 1919 amounted to 96,641,160 gallons. Olive 
oil (area covered by olive trees about 825,000 acres ; annual production 
about 12,760,000 gallons of oil) ; figs ; tomatoes are largely produced, as 
are oranges, onions, and potatoes. The production of wool in 1918-19 
amounted to 6» 244,684 pounds. 

The forests cover 19 per cent, of the total area of the country; pines 
extending to 1,909,663 acres; oaks, 898,833 acres; corks, 817,081 acres; 
chestnut, 210,345 acres ; Pyrenean oak, 169,150 acres : total, 4,005,072 acres. 
Cork is one of the principal sources of wealth ; the annual production is 
estimated at 176,368,000 pounds. 

Portugal possesses considerable mineral wealth, but coal is scarce, and, 
for ^aut of fuel and cheap transport, valuable mines remain un worked. 
The most important mineral is wolfram ; others are iron, copper, manganese, 
antimony, lead, tin, and gold. 

Portugal had in 1918, 36,673 persons and 11,922 vessels of 37,609 tons 
engaged in fishing. The exports of sardines and tunny fish are considerable. 
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The centre of the sardine industry is at Setubal, about 10 miles south of 
Lisbon. The value of the fisheries in 1918 was 20,205,996 escudos, in- 
cluding sardines, 13,018,082 escudos. 

A characteristic industry of Portugal is the«maniifacturc of azulejos or 
porcelain tiles. This was inherited from the Moors, and tiles are used 
extensively for interior and exterior decoration of public and private 
buildings. At Sacavein, near Lisbon, a large factory makes tiles and china- 
ware. In Peniche, an old fishing village on the coast north of Idsbon, there 
is a local pillow lace industry, and at Cruimaraes famous embroidery is made. 


Commerce. 


* 

Imports* for consumption and exports (exclusive of coin and bullion) for 
six years ; — 


Year 

1 

! 

IuH>orts 1 

i 

Mxjiorts 

: p Year 

1 IniiiOits 

1 

Exports 


1 

£ 1 

JE 

1 

£ 

£ 

1913 I 

17,98(1,2112 

8,152,222 

l' 1910 

28,839,700 

12,548,000 

1914 j 

15, (>82,222 

i 0,410,900 

1918, ; 

20,284,200 

17,144,775 

1915 

17,575,112 ! 

8,081,333 

1 

'! 1919 I 

52,110,075 

1 24,874,650 

! 


The principal articles of imports and exports in 1919, showiug quantity 
and value, were : — 



1 * lin]torls 


Exports 

Article 

I Kilos 

Fscuffos 

Article 

Kilos 

Escudo.s 

Con 1 

Cotton , 

004,9091 

7,274,259 

24,021,472 

12,2>3,579 

Chemicals . 
lUanufactui f(l 

1,125,891 

412,022 

Fertilizers . 

23,292,205 

1,223,109 

cork 

3.597,929 

914,285 

Beans , 

. , 5,(}(;5,228 

944,822 

Raw cork . 

].1»;2,925 

44,214 

CoOlish 

31,770,448 

22,291,243 

Baw hi'lca 

l,57r,8(j7 ! 

1,011,427 

Coffee . 

3,020,049 

2,018,947 ■ 

Clive oil 

7l'0,3002 

485,418 

Bice 

19,7S9,02(i 

5,592,334 i 

Rosin . . . ; 

l,0(;i,335 

277,504 

Animal Fats 

1,272,137 

584,849 1 

Wo('den pianks . ' 

4,849,238 

220,093 

Bubber 

308,190 

17,834,434 : 

Raw wool . . i 
S.'jnlines , * 

1.«'82,I2S ' 
•^723,752 

557,475 

1,010,922 


1 Tons. 


a l4pfcres. 


Wine is the staple article of im]>ort from Portugal into the United Kingdom, 
the quantity amounting in 1920 to 5,739,672 gallons, valued at 4,141,156L 
Total trade between Portugal and the United Kingdom in thousands of 
pounds for five years (Board of Trade Returns) : — 


- 

i 

1917 1 

1918 

1919 

I t 

1920 1 

1921 

Imports from Portui^al into U. Kingdom 
Exports to Portugal from U. Kingdom 

£ 

3,856 

3,132 

^ 1 
9,747 ! 
3,744 I 

! 

£ 

10,797 

6,484 

£ ' 
6,899 : 
10,555 1 

£ 

4,194 

3,396 
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Shipping, Navigation, and Internal Communications. 

The (’ominercial navy of Portugal on January 1, 1911, contained 66 
steamers of 70,193 tons in the aggregate, and 259 sailing vessels of 43,844 
tons. 

In 1916, 7,284 vessels of 9,778,211 tons entered the ports of Portugal. 

Portugal has two State-owned railways, 733 miles in length, and live 
privately owned lines, 1,314 miles in length ; total railway mileage on 
December 31, 1918, 2,047 ; and on December 31, 1920, 2,128 miles. The 
railways have a gauge of 5ft. 5 Jin., except two lines, one of which has a 
3ft. SJin. gauge, and the other a 2ft. 11 Ain. gauge. 

The number of post-offices at the end^ of 1913 was 4,266 ; the number of 
letters, newspapers, &c., carried in the same year was : letters, 54,623,000 ; 
post-cards, 23,667,000 ; printed matter, circulars, &c., 47,549,000. The 
number of telegraph offices at the end of 1915 was 628. There were at the 
same date 5,945 miles of line and 13,415 miles of wire. Tlie number of 
telegrams in 1915 was : internal, 1,412,040 ; international, 706,569 ; transit, 
2,146,629 ; service, 184,731 ; total, 4,449,969. 


Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The Government financial fnstitutiou is the Bank of Portugal. The cash 
on hand of the bank on January 18, 1922, wa.s : Gold, 8,577,180 escudos. 
The notes in circulation amounted on January 18, 1922, to 734,388,164 
escudos. 

There are 18 other banks registered in the Re])iibUc with a nominal 
capital of 47,000,000 escudos, and total deposits on December 31, 1919, of 
331,465,000 escudos. 

The gold coinage of Portugal issued since 1854 amounts to the nominal 
value of 7,967,002, and the silver coinage to 37,934,523 escudos. 

The Decree of the Provisional Government of May 22, 1911, established 
a new monetary system. The unit is the gold escudo, of 100 centavos, which 
is equivalent to the 1-milreis gold piece, and is worth normally about 
45. 5Jd (but the rate varies ; average for 1918, 2s. Id.) ; 1,000 escudos aer 
called a conto. Gold coins are 2, 5, and 10-esciulo pieces ; silver coins are 
1-escudo (0'835 fine) and 50, 20, and 10-centavos yucces ; there are bronze 
and nickel coins of 4, 2, 1, and ^-centavo. The gold coins and the silver 
escudos are *900 fine ; the other silver coins are *835 tine. The English 
sovereign and half-sovereign are legal tender for 4^ and escudos resy3ec- 
tively. 

Owing to the dij^tippearance of practically all gold and silver in Portugal, 
the country is on a paper basis. New notes of 5, 10, and 50 centavos have 
been issued by the Bank of Portugal. Small coins of 1 and 4 centavos have 
been placed in circulation to relieve the scarcity of small change. 

On January 1st, 1912, the legal time for Portugal was placed in ac- 
cordance with the Greenwich meridian. 

The metric system of weights and measures is the legal standard. The 
chief old measures still in use are : — 

'Y\\q Libra . . . = 1*012 lb. avoirdupois. 

„ Almudc [ of = 3-7 imperial Rallons. 

I ,, Oyioito — o 6 ,, ,, 

,, Alqioeire . . — 0*36 ,, bushel. 

,, Moio . . = 2*78 ,, quarters. 
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Diplomatic Bepresentatives. 

1. Of Portugal in Grkat Britain. 

Amhasscuior . — Senlior Manuel Teixeira G(imes, G.B.E. (appointed 
1920). 

Counsellor. — Joao A. de Bianchi, O.B. E. 

Second Secretaries. — Jose de Lima Santos and Gabriel da Silva. 

Consul-General in London. — Oscar George Potier. 

There are Consular representatives at Cardiff, Newcastle, Liverpool, 
and Consular agents at Cork, Dublin, Dundee, Leith, Glasgow, Hull, 
Southampton. 

2. Of Great Britain in Portugal. 

Amhasmdor. —VLon. Sir Lancelot D. Carnegie, G.C.V.O., K.C.M.G., 
appointed September 30, 1913. 

Secretary. — H. A. Grant- Watson. 

Military AttacM. — Major-General the Hon. SirC. Sackville-West, K.B.E., 
C.M.G. 

Commercial Secretary. — Geoffry Salis. 

(Jansul-General at Lisbon. — G. JL Beak. 

There are Consular representatives at Lisbon (C.G. ), Belem, Faro, Setubal, 
Figiieira, LeixOes, Oporto, &c. ; Funchal (Mafieira), St. Michael’s (Azores), 
St. Vincent (Cape Verde). 

Consul- Ge7ur(( I at Louren^o Marepres. — II. Hall- Hall (Acting). 

There are Consuls or Vice-Consuls at Bissau (Guinea), Chinde, Inham- 
bane, Mozambique, Tete, Quilimanc, Lobito, and Sao Thom(^, Consul at 
Marmagao (Gda). • 


Dependencies. 

The colonial possos.sions of Portugal, situated in Africa and Asia, are 
as follows : — 


Colonial Possessions 

Area : 
English 
sq. miics 

Popula* ! 
tioii j 

Colonial Possessions 

Area: 
English 
sq. miles 

Popula- 

tion 

Possessions in Africa; 
Cape Verde Islands 
(1912) . . . 

],4S0 

1 

149,703 ; 

Possessions in Asia : 
In India — Goa (1910) 
Daiiiao, Diu (1910) . 

1,469 

169 

615,772 

32.700 

Gninea . 

13,940 

289,000 i 

Timor (1915) . .• 

7,330 

377,815 

Principe and St. 
Thomas' Islands 
(1914) . 

Angola . 

1 

360 
j 484,800 

58,907 

4,119,000 

China : Macao, <fcc. 
(1910) . . 

4 

74,866 

Mozambique . 

i 426,712 

3,120,000 1 

Total, Asia . 

* 8,972 1 

1,001,153 

Total Africa 

i 927,292 

1 

7,734,701 [ 

Total, Colonies . 

936,264 ; 8, 736, 854 


On August 15, 1914, partial automony was granted by the Home 
Government to all Portuguese colonies, giving each the right to establish its 
own code of lawg for civil and financial Government. 

Portuguese India consists of Goa? containing the capital, Panjin, orNova- 
G6a, on the Malabar coast ; DaniJo, on the coast about 100 miles north of 
Bombay ; and Diu, a small island about 140 miles west of Damao. In 1915 
there were 142 schools with 9,546 pupils (6,066 boy.s and 3,480 girls). In G6a 
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there are 501 salt works employing 1,968 men, the annual production amount- 
ing to about 12,200 tons. In Damfio there are 11 salt works, and in Diu 5. 
In 1906 deposits of manganese were discovered near Moiningao and about 6 
concerns with about 20 mints are at work. The military force consists of not 
less than 1,082 men (786 natives). The Mormugjio railway (51 miles) connects 
this port with the lines of iJritish India. The estimated revenue 
of Goa, &c., in 1920-21 was 1,651,140 escudos ; expenditure, 2,086,697 
escudos. The trade is largely transit. In 1920 the imports by sea and land 
amounted to 4,751,746 escudos, the exports to 1,401,838 escudos. Chief 
exports are : coco-nuts, lisli (fresh and salted), spices, caju-niits, salt, and 
copra. There are in Portuguese India 18 telegraph offices and 167 miles of 
telegraph line. 

Macao, Pi China, situated on an island of the same name at the mouth 
of the Canton River, forms with the two small adjacent islands of Taipa and 
Coloane, a province, the city being divided into two wards, one inliabited by 
Chinese and the other by non-Chinese, each having its own administratoi', 
The population, according to the census of December 31, 1910, is 74,866 
(42,263 males and 32,603 females). There are 2,171 Portuguese, 71,021 
Cliinese and 244 of various nationalities. Estimated revenue in 1921-22, 
2,665,176 escudos and expenditure 2,519,973 escudos. The military force 
contains at least 488 men (16'4 natives). The trade, mostly transit, is in 
the hands of Chinese. Imports in 1920, 9,519,068 escudos ; exports, 7,016,973 
escudos. 

Portuguese Timor consists of the eastern portion of the island of that 
name in the Malay Arcbipelpgo, with the territory of Ambeno and the 
neighbouriTig isle of Pulo Cambing. By ireaty of 1859 the island was 
divided between Pojtugal and Holland; by convention of October 1, 1904, 
ratified in 1908, a boundary arrangement was made between tlie two 
Governments, certain enclaves being exchanged and the ])ossession of other 
territories settled. This possession, formerly administratively joined to 
Macao, was in 1896 made an independent province. Population in 1915, 
377,815 (201,121 males and 176,694 females). Estimated public revenue and 
expenditure for 1921-22, 378,125 escudos. Military force not lc.ss than 323 
men (212 natives). Imports (1920), 814,612 escudos; exj)orts, 365,595 
escudos. Chief exports are : coffee, .sandal- wood, sandal-root, copra, and 
wax. The port is Dilly. 

The Cape Verdfe Islands, fourteen in number, are administered by a 
Governor, whose seat is at Praia, the capital. The population according to 
the census of December 31, 1912, is 149,793 (69,001 males and 80,792 
females) including 295 foreignens, and its distribution is as follows : whites, 
4,799 ; coloured, 87,621 ; negroes, 51,509. Military force not less than 264 
men (168 natives). The chief products are coffee, medicinal produce, hides, 
and millet. The estimated public revenues and expenditures in 1921-22, 
2,783,196 csgudos ; imports in 1919, 8,493,802 escudos; exports, 749,709 
escudos. 

Portuguese Guinea) on the coast of Senegambia, is bounded by the 
limits fixed by the convention of May 12, 1886, with France, and is entirely 
enclosed on the land side by French possessions. It includes the adjacent 
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archipelago of Bijagoz, with the island of Bolama, in which the capital of 
the same name is situated. Estimated population, 289,000. The chief com- 
mercial products are rubber, wax, oil seeds, ivory, hides. Estimated public 
revenue for 1919-20, 1,045,474 escudos, and exptfuditures, 1,045,474 escudos. 
Military force not less than 247 (143 natives). Imports in 1920, 15,659,751 
escudos; exports, 9,540,517 escudos. The chief port is Bissau. There are 
100 miles of telegraph lines. 


The islands of S. Thome and Principe, whicli are about 125 miles 
off the coast of Africa, in the Gulf of Guinea, were discovered in 1471, and 
now constitute a province under a Governor. In 1914 the population of 
the two islands was 58,907 in S. Thoin4 and 4,938 in Principe, and its 
distribufieei was as follows : whites, 1,570 ; natives, 57,337. The islands 
are hilly, the soil volcanic, and the vegetation ricdi and various. The chief 
commercial products are cacao, coffee, rubber and cinchona. Area of cacao 
plantations, 125,000 acres ; production in 1916, 629,450 bags (of between 
132 to 140 pounds). Kstiniated revenue for 1920-21, 1,718,895 escudos, 
and expenditure, 1,728,660 escudos. Military force, at least 240 men 
(181 natives). Imports at S. Thonid and Principe (1920), 12,398,237 escudos ; 
exports, 17,190,618 escudos. On S. Thome a raihvay of 9 miles is open for 
traffic. • 


Angola (Portuguese West Africa), with a coast-line of over 
1,000 miles, is separated from French Congo by tlic boundaries assigned 
by the convention of May 12, 1886 ; from the Congo by those fixed 
by the convention of May 25, 1891 ; fr#ni British South Africa iu 
accordance with the convention of June 11, 1891, and from South-west 
Africa in accordance with that of December 30, 1886. The colony has 
belonged to the Portuguese since 1575, with the exception of the years 
1641 to 1618, wlieu it was licld by the Dutch. It is under a High Com- 
missioner, who resides at Loanda, and is vested witli large powers ; it is 
divided into eleven districts: Loanda, Congo, Gnauza-Norte, Giianza-Sul, 
Benguella, Mazico, ]\lossamedcs, Iluila, Cui)ango, ISlalanje, and Lunda. 
The capital is S. Paulo de Loanda, other important towns being Cabinda, 
Ainbriz, Novo Redondo, Benguella, Mossamedcs, and Port Alexander. 
The indigenous ])opulatioii numbered 2,124,361 in 1914. Tliere are said 
to be 52 Government schools, and 7 municipal and 2 private schools, with 
altogether about 2,410 pu])ils. Various missions are* at work in the 
country. The military force varies between 2,721 men (1,976 natives) 
and 4,731 (3,602 natives). Estimated revenue in 1921-22, 53,507,000 
escudos, and expenditure 53,537,000 escudos. The chief products are 
coffee, rubber, wax, sugar (for rum distilleries), vegetable oils, coco-nuts, 
ivory, oxen and fish. Rubber supplies are now becoming exhausted ; 
cotton-growing, formerly remunerative, has been neglected but is now 
increasing ; tobacco is grown and manufactured for local consumption ; 
petroleum and asphalt are worked by a British syndicate. The province 
contains large quantities of malachite and copper, iion, petroleum, and salt. 
Gold has also been found. Imports, exclusive of Congo (1920), 22,294,371 
escudos ; exports exclusive of Congo, 18,392,882 escudos. The chief imports 
of the province are textiles, and the chief exports are coffee and rubber. 
Dried fish are exported in considerable quantities. The trade is largely with 
Portugal. The Portuguese National Navigation Company has most of the 
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carrying trade to and from Europe ; the steamers of 3 British lines and one 
German line visit ports of the Colony. The length of railways open for 
traffic, is 818 miles, made up as follows: Loanda-Lucalla line, 226 miles 
(metre gauge); Liicalla-Mauanje line, 149 miles (metre gauge), which it is 
intended should link up with the Central African Railway ; Canhoca- 
Golungo Alto, 9 miles ; Lohito-Chinguar, 323 miles ; and Mossamedes- 
Chela Mountains, 111 miles. In July, 1918, the Government purchased 
the Trans-African railway. Angola is connected by cable with East, West, 
and South African telegraph systems. 


Mozambique (Portuguese East Africa) is separated from British 
Central and South Africa by the limits of the arrangement between Great 
Britain and Portugal in June, 1891. It is separated from la{e*» German 
East Africa, according to agreements of October and December, 1886, 
and July, 1890, by a line running from Cape Delgado at lO'" 40' S. lat. till 
it meets the course of the Rovnrna, which it follows to the point of ite 
confluence with the 'Msinje, the boundary thence to Lake Nyasa being ths 
parallel of latitude of tliis point. In accordance with the Treaty of 
Versailles the Peace Conference on September 23, 1919, allotted to 

Portugal ‘as the original and rightful owner’ the territory south of the 
Rovuma, known as the “ Kionga Triangle ” (formerly part of German East 
Africa). 

Portuguese East Africa, with an area of 428,132 square miles, comprises 
three distinct entities: (1) the Province of Mozambique (295,000 square 
miles); (2) the Companhia de Mozambique (59,840 square miles), and 
(3) the Companliia do Nyasa (73,292 square miles). The first, which is 
ruled by a High Commissioner, w'ith his seat at Lourenzo jManpies, is divided 
into 6 districts : Lourenzo MifW^ues, Gaza, inhambane, Quilimane, Tote and 
Mozambique, each with its own Governor. Lourcnco Marques (population 
13,154 in 1912) is the ca})ital of the Province. There is a Government Council 
composed of officials and elected representatives of the commercial, industrial 
and agricultural classes, and a Provincial Council wuth the attributions of an 
administrative and account tribunal. The existing organisation of the pro- 
vince is that which was established by decree of May 23, 1907, with some 
modifications, 'fhe Manica and Sofala region is administered by the Mo- 
zambique Company, wdiich has a royal charter granting sovereign rights for 
50 years from 1891. Under the Company’s administration the country on 
the Zambezi has become settled, there is convenient transport by river, and 
facilities are granted for securing titles and working mines. The Nyasa 
Company, with a royal charter, administers the region between the Rovuma, 
Lake Nyasa, and th5 Lurio. Estimated population, about 3 million natives, 
10,500 whites, and 1,100 Asiatics and half-castes. The military force of the 
Colony varies between 2,250 men (1,379 natives) and 3,904 men (2,468 
natives). For 1921-22 the estimated revenue was 13,749,636 escudos. 

The chief products of the Colony are sugar, coco -nuts, bees- wax, and 
mining products. Important gold-bearing reefs have been discovered on the 
Upper Zambezi, and extensive coal deposits in the Tete region. 

The principal ports are Mozambique (population, 1910, 472 Europeans, 895 
Asiatics, and about 361,367 natives), Ibo, Quilimane, Cliinde(])opulation 1,690, 
of whom 218 European), Beira (population, 3,420, of whom 738 white), 
Inhambane (population, 3,330, of whom 100 European and 250 Asiatic), and 
Lourenzo Marques (9,849, of whom 4,691 European). 

As the result of a cyclone ou February 24, 1922, Chinde was practically 
destroyed. 
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The trade registered (exclusive of coin and bullion) at the following ports 
in 1919 is given below : — 


- 

Imports 

Exports 

Jle-ex*ports 

Transit 

Total 


Escudos 

Escudos 

Escudos 

Escudos 

Escudos 

Louren^o Marques 

12,905,487 

3,386,362 

7,890,582 

26,951,407 

61,133,968 

Inhambane 

972,207 

193,861 

181,769 

2,600 

1,350,497 

Chinde 

2,121,104 

663,360 

2,807,203 

2,743,510 

8,335,177 

Quelimane 

2,348,004 

1,099,093 

4,256 

— 

3,451,353 

Mozambique . 

4,255,828 

1,997,126 

2,142,253 

— 

8,395,207 

Tete . 

642,389 

35,028 

— 

140,943 

818,360 

Beira 

3,939,782 

3,869,891 

17,100,552 

6,432,873 

31,403,098 

Ibo . 

738,311 

485,663 1 

5,810 

10 

1,229,824 

Grau3*'%olal . 

27,923,142 

11,730,384 1 

! 

30,192,555 

36,271,403 

106,117,484 


The chief articles imported into the colony are cereals, foodstuffs, cement, 
cotton, alcoholic liquors, aud animals. The exports are mainly sugar, rubber, 
various ores, wax, and ivory. The Zambeze is navigable for stern-wheelers 
as far as Tote. At the port of Louren(^;o Marques there entered, in 1920, 611 
vessels and cleared 590 vessels. At the ])ort of Beira 340 vesstds arrived 
and 336 departed in 1919. At the port ef Ibo, 2,104 vessels arrived in 
1919, and 2,100 departed. 

The Delagoa Bay railway has a length of 57 miles in the colony, and is 
continued for 290 miles to Pretoria. The commercial relations and transit 
of goods by this railway between the Portuguese and British possessions are 
regulated by the agreement signed April 1, 1909. A new line from 
Louren 90 Marques to the Swaziland border is under construction, 44 miles 
being oi)cn for traffic, including the Umbeluzi branch. The Gaza railway, 
from Chai-Chai to Manjacaze has 32 miles open for traffic, and the line from 
Mutamba to Inharrime 25 miles. The Beira railway has a length of 
204 miles in the colony, and is continued from the British frontier to 
Bulawayo. 

The Government has been working on a definite plan, and the finished 
scheme for the Province south of parallel 22, the southern boundary of the 
Mozambique Co.’s territoTies, embraces t}ie following lines: Moamba to 
Xinavane, 55 miles (completed) ; Xinavane via Ohissane to Chai-Chais 
70 miles (not yet begun) ; Chai-Chai via Manjacasso to Chigomo, 51 miles, 
(completed) ; Chigomo via Jinagai to Inharrime, 51 miles, projected ; 
Inharrime to Mutamba, 40 miles (completed) ; Mutamba to Inhambanc, 
15 miles (under construction). Activities nortli of tin# Mozambique Co. are 
represented by two lines of penetration, one from the port of (Juclimane, 
which will tap what is said to bo the richest region on the whole coast and 
whose interior terminal will connect with the existing railway in British 
Nyasaland, and the other from the port of Mozambique, capital of the 
district of that name and formerly capital of the Province. 

Beira is connected by telegraph with Salisbury in Mashonaland, and 
Louren^o Marques with the Transvaal system. Quiliraane has telegraphic 
communication with Chiromo. In 1915 there were 3,397 miles of telegraph 
line. , ' 

The Portuguese coinage is little used ; the official value of the escudo is 
45 . 5d., or 4*5 escudos to the £. At Mozambique the currency is chiefly 
British- Indian rupees, on which an import duty of 10 per cent, is levied. 
At Louren 90 Marques English gold and silver coins are chiefly used. 
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Statistical and other Books of Eeference. 


1. Official Publications. Portuoal and Defendenciks. 

li 

Annuario Estatistico de Portugal. Lisbon. Annual. 

Tlccenseinent de la i»opulation de Portugal au D6eonibre, 1011. Part 2. Population 
de fait d’apres les Ages, en distinguant le sexe, l*6tat civil et rinstriiction. Tableaux 
coinparatifs. Part 3. Aveugles, sourdinncts, idiots ot ali^nes d'apr^s les sexes. Part 4, 
Long6vite. ludividus Ages de HO aris et plus, groupcs d’apres les Ages, en distinguaut le 
sexe. 2 vols. Lisbon, 1014. 

The statistical publications of the various Government Departments. 

Boletini connncrcial e maririino {monthly). 

Boletim da Direci^ao Geral dc Agricnltura. 

Anuario Colonial. Lisbon. Fir.st issue, 1010. 

Boletini Official for eaoii of tlie Portuguese colonics : — Provincias de Cabo, Verde, 
Guin6, Sao Thom6 e Principe, Angola, Mozambique, Estado da India, Provincio de 
Macao de Timor. '* 

CollecQao dcTratados, convenc5cs,contraclos, e actos iiublicos celebrados entre a corte 
de Portugal e as mais Potciicias desde 1040 ate ao presents, por PiOrges de Castro e Judice 
Byker, 30 vols. 1850-1879. — Nova Collecz.ao de Tratados, <fec. 2 vols. 1890-1891. 

Conta Geral da admin Lstracuo llnanccira do Estado. 

Foreign Office Reports, Annuul and Miscellaneous Series’. London. 

Freire de Andrade (A.), Reiatorios sobre Mozambique. 5 vols. Louronzo Marques, 
1907-1910. 

Lo Portugal au point de vue agricole. Lisbonne, 1900. 

Le Portugal vinicole. Lisbonne, 1900. 

Lista dos Navies de Guerra e Mcrcante.s da Marinlia nortugueza. (Annual.) Lisbon. 

Negocios exteriios : Arbitragem dc Manicn, 1807. 

Not^s Sobre Portugal (Expo.sicao Nacional do Rio de Janeiro em 1908. Seccao 
Portuguesa). 2 vols. Lisbon, 1908. 

Oi-Qaioento geral e proposta de lei das receitas c dasdespezas ordinarias do Estado na 
metropole. 

Orzameiito da Receita e tabellas da Despesa das Provincias ultramarinas. 

See also Reports presented to the Cortes by the Ministers of Finance and of Marine 
and Colonies, and reports of the district governors of the Province of Mozambique. 

2. Non-Official Publications. Portugal and Dependencies. 

Adam (Madame), La Patrie portugaise. Paris, 1896. 

Andrade Corvo (J. de), Estndos sobre as Provincias Ultramarinas. 4 vols. Lisbon, 1883-8. 

Baedtker’ii Spain and Portugal. 4th cd. Leipzig, 1913. 

Barker (G.), A Winter Holiday in Portugal. Loudon, 1912. 

RtfU (A. F. G.), In Portugal. London, 1912. — Portugal of the Portuguese. London, 
1915. 

Boletim e Publicazocs da Socie<lade da Gcograpbia dc Lisboa. 

Broton{A. S.), Madeira and theCanary Islands with the Azores. [Guide Book.] London, 
1901. 

Carqueja {B.), O Povo Portugez. Aspectos Sociacs e Ecoiiomico.s. Oporto, 1916. — O 
Future de Portugal. Oporto, 1921. 

Costa (Dr. Alfonso), Les Finances Portugaiscs. Lisbon, 1913. 

Couceiro (F. 1. de Paiva), Angola. Lisboa,' 1910. 

Banvers (C. F.), The Portuguese in India. London, 1894. 

DelhoBc (R.), Foulche), Bibliographio des Voyages en Espagne et en Portugal. [Re- 
printed from Revue IJispanique for March, July, and November, 1896.] Paris, 1896. 

Hargrove (Ethel C.), ProgM’cssive Portugal. London, 1914. 

Ilerculano (Alexandre), Historia de Portugal desde o cornegoda MonarchiaatA aoflm do 
reinado de Alfonso 111.(1097-1279). 4 vMs. Lisbon, 1863. 

Joanne (P ), Espagne et Portugal. Paris, 1009. 

Johnston (Sir Harry), The (Colonisation of Africa. Cambridge, 1899. 

Keltie (J. 8.), Partition of Africa. 2nd ed. Loudon, 1895. 

Koehel(\y, U.), Portugal : Its Land and People. London, 1009. 

Lucci(L. ¥. de L. S.), Emigragao e Colonizagao. Lisbon, 1914. 

Lyne{B. N.), Mozambique : lt,s Agricultural Development. London, 1913. 

Marvand (A.), Le Portugal et scs Colonies. Paris, 1912. 

MacMurdo (M. M.)and Monteiro (M ), History of Portugal. 3 vols. London, 1888. 

Marquardsen (Hugo), Angola. Berlin, 1920. 

Maugham (R. C. F.), The Histoiy, Scenery, and Great Game of Manica and Sofala. 
London, 1906.— Zambesia. London, 1909. 

Mtnd^s{A. Lopes), A India Portugneza. 2 vols. Lisbon, 1886. 
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Mtytr (Flans) Das portugiesisch« Kolonialreich der Qegenwart. Berlin, 1918. 

Negreiros (Almada), lie de San Thome. Paris, 1901. — Angola, Paris, 1901.— Le Mo- 
zambique. Paris, 1904.— Les colonies portiigaises. Paris, 1907. 

O Teiritorio de Manica e Sofala e a admiuistra^'ao da Companhia de Mocambique 
(1892-1900). Lisboa, 1902. 

Oliveira Martins (J. P.), Ilistoria de Portugal. 2 •vols. Lisbon, 1880.— Portugal 
contemporaneo. 2 vols. Lisbon, 1881. — Ilistoria da civilisagao ii)erica. Lisbon, 1879. — 
Politica e economica nacional. Porto, 1886.— O Brazil e as coloiiias portngnezas. Lisbon, 
1888 — Portugal ein Africa. Porto, 1891.— Portugal nos mares. Li.sbon, 1889, 

Portugal, Atlas gcograttco de. Maps by B. Chias, text (Hpanish and Portuguese) by 
J. Bettencourt, Barcelona, (1906-1900). (In Atlas Geogriifico Ibcro-AmericanoX 

Portugal (I^tats et Colonie.s). Larousse : Paris, 1900. 

Reis (J . Batalha). Os Portuguezes na regiao do Nyassa, Lisboa, 1889. 

Seignohos (C.), Histoire politique de PEurope contemporaine. Paris, 1897. Eng 
Trans. 2 vols. London, 1900. 

Sousa (T. de), Para a Hi.storia da Itevolncao. 2 vols. Coimbra, 1012. 

iSoK/fa (R.), Anniiario de Mozainique. Fjoroiizo Marques. (First issue 1908.) 

C. B.), Through Angola. London, 1922. 

Portugal [In 8tory of the Nations]. 2nd ed. London, 1903 

Theal(G. M‘C.), The Beginning of South African History. l;ondon, 1902. 

Vasconcellos (Ernesto d. de), As Colonias portngnezas. 2nd ed. with maps. Lisbon, 
1903. — Colonies portugaisos, Communications inaritimes et fluviales en 1900 — Colonias 
Portuguesas. I. Archipelago de Cabo Verde (with map). Lisbon, 191G. 11. A Guino 

Portuguesa (with map). Lisbon, 1917.— Compeudio di Geografla Comcrcial. Lisbon, 1916. 
— Portugal Colonial. Fasbon 1918. 

Weeks (John II.), Among the Prinrttivc Bakongo. London, 1914. 

Whiteicay (R. S.), Rise of the Portuguese Power in India. Ijondon, 1899. 

Wood (Buih K.), iTie Tourist's JSpain and Portugal. Fjondon, 1913. 

Tror«/oZ(i(W. B.), Portuguese Nyassaland. Jjondon, 1899. 

Young (George), Portugal Old and Young. An Historical Htudy. London, 1917. 

ZimmermanniA.), Die Europaischen Kolonien, 1^*^ Band. Berlin, 1899. 


ROME, SEE AND CHURCH OP. 

For inany age.s until Pius IX. ’s reign, with some comparatively short 
breaks, the PoF)es or Roman Pontifls bore temporal sway over a territory stretch- 
ing across Mid- Italy from sea to sea and com[)rLsiug an area of some 16,000 
.square miles, with a population finally of some 3,125,000 souls. Of this 
dominion the whole has been incorporated with the Italian Kingdom. 
Furthermore, by an Italian law dated May 13, 1871, there was guaranteed 
to His Holiness and his succc.ssors for ever, besides ]iossession of the Vatican 
and Lateran palaces and the villa of Castel Gandolfo, ‘X yearly income of 
3,225,000 lire or 129,000Z. , which allowance still remains unclaimed and 
unpaid. 

Supreme rontiff. — Pius XI. (Achilles Ratti), born atDesio, JMay 30, 1857 ; 
Archbishop of Milan, September 1921 ; Cardinal, Juno 13, 1921 ; elected 
Supreme Pontiff, as successor of Benedict XV., February 6, 1922. 

The election of a Pope ordinarily is hy scrutiny. Each Cardinal in conclave 
writes on a ticket his own name with that of the Cardinal whom he chooses. 
Those tickets, folded and sealed, are laid in a chalice which stands on the 
conclave altar ; and each elector ai)proac]iing the altar repeats a prescribed 
form of oath. Tfiorcupon the tickets are taken from the chalice by scrutators 
appointed ad hoc from the electing body ; the tickets are compared with 
the number of Cardinals present, and wheiv^t is found that any Cardinal has 
two-thirds of the votes in his favour he is declared elected. 
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From the accession of Innocent IX., 232nd in the usual list of Roman 
Pontiffs, to Pius XI., 261st, the Popes (all Italian) have been as follows; — 


Name and Family of Pontiff 

Year of 
Election 

Name and Family of Pontiff 

Year of 
Election 

Innocent IX. {Facchinetti) . 

1591 

Benedict XIII. (Orsini) 

1724 

Clement VIII. {ui^dohrandini) 

1592 

Clement XII. (Corsini) 

1730 

Leo XI. (Medici) 

1605' 

Benedict XIV. (Lamhertini) 

1740 

Paul V. (Borghese) 

1605 

Clement XIII. (Rezzonico) . 

1758 

Gregory XV. (Ludovisi) 

1621 

Clement XIV. (Oanganclli) 

1769 

Urban VIII. (Barberini) 

1623 

Pius VI. (Braschi). 

1775 

Innocent X. (Pamphily) 

' 1644 

Pius VII. (Chiaramonti) . 

1800 

Alexander VII. (Chigi) 

! 1655 

Leo XII. (della Gcnga) 

1823 

Clement IX. (Rospigliosi) . 

! 1667 

Pius VIII. (Castiglioni) ^ . 

1829 

Clement X. [Altieri) . i 

1670 

Gregory XVI. (Gappellari) . 

1831 

Innocent XI. (Odescalchi) . j 

1676 

Pius IX. (Mastai-Fcrretii) , 

1846 

Alexander VIII. . | 

1689 

Leo XIII. (Peed) 

1878 

Innocent XII. (Pignatelli) . 

1691 

Pius X. (Sarto) . 

1903 

Clement XI. (Alhani) 

1700 

Benedict XV. (della Chiesa) 

: 1914 

Innocent XIII. (Conti) 

1721 

Pius XI. (Rdlti) 

1922 


The Roman Pontiff* (in orders a Bishop, but in jurisdiction held to be 
by divine right the centre of all Catholic unity, and consequently Pastor 
and Teacher of all Christians) has for advisers and coadjutors the Sacred 
College of Cardinals, consisting, when complete, of 70 members, namely, 6 
Cardinal-Bishops (holders of the suburbicary sees), 50 Cardinal-Priests, and 
14 Cardinal -Deacons but hardly ever comprising the full number. In 
March, 1922, the Sacred College consisted of 6 Cardinal-Bishops, 45 Cardinal- 
Priests, and 9 Cardinal-Deacons.^ The following list gives the names, 
dates, and offices of these 60 Cardinals : — 


Name 

Office or Dignity 

j Nationality 

Year of 
Birth 

Y ear of 
Crea- 
tion 

Cardinal' Bishops : — 


1 ■ 



Bishop of Palestrina, Arch-^j 




Vincenzo Vanniitelli 

priest of the Patriarchal 1 
Liberian Basilica, Datary | 
of His Holiness . . .J 

Italian 

183G 

1880 

Gaetano de Lai . « 

Bishop of Sabina . 


1853 

1907 

Antonio Vico . i { 

Bisliop of Porto and 8anta \ 
llutiiia . . . , i 

j 

1847 

1915 

Qeunaro Granilo 1 

gnatelli di Belmont / 

Bishop of Albano * 

j 

i 

1851 

1915 

Basilio Pompilj { 

Vicar General of llis Holiness \ 
Cardinal Bishop of Velletri / 

1 

• 1 

1858 

1917 

Giovanni Cagliero 

Bishop of Frascati 

” 

1838 

1915 

CardinaUPrifsts : — 





Michael Logue . 

Archbishop of Armagh . , 

Irish . I 

1840 

1893 

Giuseppe Frisco . 

Archbishop of Naples . 

Italian . ! 

1830 

1800 


1 The terras Cardinal- Priest and Cardinal-Deacon have for centuries ceased to imply 
severally the particular orders of priest or deacon. Nowadays in the Sacred College 
a presbyteral title is freely given to one in episcopal or diaconal orders, and n deaconry to 
a priest or even to a simxdc clerk. 
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Name 

Office or Dignity 

• 

j Nationality 

1 Year of 

1 Birth 

Year of 
Crea- 
tion 

GardinaUFriests — cent. 


i 

I 

5 


Jose Maria Martin de'j 
Herrera y do la 
Iglesia . . . j 

Archbishop of Santiago del 
Compostela. . . ./ 

Spanish . 

j 

j 1835 

1897 

Giuseppe Fraiicioa- \ 

Nava di Bontife , i 

Archbishop of Catania . 

Sicilian . 

1846 

1899 

Agostino Richclray 

,, Turin 

! Archbishop of Oliniitz . 

; Italian 

1 1850 

1899 

Leo von Skrbcnsky . 

i Austrian . 

. 1863 

1901 

Bartolomeo Bacilieri . 

1 Bishop of Verona . 

} Camerlengo of the Jluly^ 

I Italian 

1835 

1901 


; Roman Church. Secretary j 

1 



Raftiol Merr7*del Val . 

j of the Congr. of the Holy !>- 
1 Office, Archpriest of tlie I 
Vatican Basilica . . J 

1 Spanish . 

i 

1865 

1903 

Joaquim Arcoverde de ] 





Albuquerque Caval- 
canti . . . . ) 

Archbishop of Rio de Janeiro 

j Brazilian . 

1850 

1905 

Ottavio Cagiano do 
Azevedo . 

Chancellor of the Holy) 
Roman Church . . . j 

Italian 

1845 

1905 

Vietro Main . 

ArchbishoiJ of Pisa 


1 858 

1007 

Alessandro Lualdi . i 

,, Palermo . 

Belgian . 

1858 

1907 

D(^sire Mercier , / 

,, Mechlin .• 

Pontifical Secretary of State 

1851 

1907 

Pietro Gasparri . 

Italian 

1852 

1907 

Louis Henri Luoon 

Arclibishop of Reims 

French . 

1842 

lfK)7 

Paulin Pierro Andiieii 

Archbishop of Bordeaux 

M 

1849 

1907 

Antonio Mendes Bello 

Patriarch of Lisbon 

Portuguese 

1842 

1911 

Francis Bourne . 

Archbishop of Westminster . 

English . 

1861 

1911 

William O’Connell 

,, Boston . 

American. 

1859 

1911 

Enrique Almaraz y \ 
Santos . . . j 

,, 'I'oledo . 0 . 

Spanish . 

1847 

1911 

Willem van Rossum . 

I — 

Dutch 

■ 1854 i 

1911 

Louis Nazaire B6gin , 

1 Archbishop of Quebec . 

1 Canadian . 

1840 

j 1914 

John Csernoch . . | 

Archbishop of Esztergom 1 
(Gran) . . . . / 

I Hungarian 

1852 

1 1914 

Gustav Piffl 

,, Vienna 

j Austrian . 

1864 

1914 

Andrew Francis Frilh- \ 
wlrt . . . . i 

— 

German . 

1845 

1915 

Alfonso Maria Mi- \ 
strangelo . . . j 

Archbishop of Florence 


1852 

1915 

Rai»hael Scapinelli di ) 

_ 


1858 

1916 

Leguigno . , . / 

Petro Lafontaine 

Patriarch of Venice 


1860 

1916 

Donato Sbaretti . 

— 1 


1856 

1916 

Charles Ernest Dubois 
Vittorio Amedeo \ 

Archbishop of Paris 


1850 

1857 

1916 

1916 

Ranuzzi do Bianchi . / 

— 

Itali^ 

Tomniaso Pio Boggiani 

— 


1863 

1916 

Alessio Ascalesi 

Archbishop of Benevento 

French ,, 

1872 

1916 

Louis Joseph Maurin . 

Archbishop of Lyons 

1859 

1916 

Alexander Kakowski 

Archbishoi) of Warsaw . 

Polish . j 

1863 

1919 

Edmund Dalbor 

Archbishop of Posen 

»» j 

1869 

1919 

Adolph Bertram ■ 

Archbishop of Breslau . 

German . 

1869 

1919 

John Soldevila y 

Archbishop of Saragossa 

Spanish . | 

1843 

1919 

Romero 

Francesco Ragoncsi . 

Apostolic Nuncio in Spain . 

Spanish . i 

1850 

1921 • 

Michael Fanlhaber 

Archbishop of Munich . 

German . j 

18G9 

1921 

Dennis Dougherty 

Archbishop of Philadelphia . 

American, i 

1865 

1921 

Juan Benloch y Vivo . 

Archbishop of Burgos . 

Spanish . ' 

1864 

1921 

Francisco de Assisi 
Vidal y Barraquer . / 

Archbishop of Tarragona 

i» 1 

1868 

1921 

Karl Josef Schulte 

Archbishoj) of Cologne . 

Germ an . 

1871 

1921 

Giovanni Tacci-Ponelli 

Pontifical Major Domus 

Italian . i 

1863 

1921 
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Isiarne 

Ofllce or Dignity 

Nationality 

Year of 
Birth 

C ardinal-Deacons : — 

r 

Commendatory Grand Prior 'I 



Gaetano Bisleti . 

of the Sovereign Order of > 

1 Malta in Rome . . . j 

Italian 

1856 

1 

Louis Billot 

1 — 

French . 

1846 

Michele Lega . . | 

: Prefect of the Holy Cor.gre-l 
i gation / 

Italian 

1800 

Francis Aidaii Ga.squet 

1 

English . 

1846 

Nicold Marini 

j — 

Italian 

1843 

Oreste Giorgi 

— 

J J 

^ 1856 

Tht-odoro Valfre di Bonzo 

J 


1853 

August Bili 

j Cliamberlain of the Church . 

1 

1846 

Camillo Laurenti . | 

I Secretary of tho Congrega- ( 
j tion De P ropayd ada Fide . ) 

Italian . 

1 


Year of 
Crea- 
tion 


1011 

1911 

1914 

1014 

191() 

1916 

1919 

1019 

1921 


Though primarily belonging to the local Roman Church, the Cardinals, 
drawn from every nation of Christendom, are now regarded as Princes of the 
Church at large. Originally they were simply the parish rectors of Rome, 
or the deacons of Roman deaconries. In 1586 tlioir number was linally 
settled by Sixtus V. at seventy. The Cardinals compose the Pope’s Senate or 
Council and the various Sacred Congregations, govern the Church while the 
Apostolic See is vacant, and elect tlie deceased PontilFs successor. 
They received the di-sti notion of the red hat under Innocent lY., during 
the first General Council of Lyons, in 1246 ; and the title of Eminence 
from Urban VIII., in 1630. 

The central administration of the Roman Catholic Church is carried on 
by a number of permanent conynittees called Sacred Congregations, composed 
of Cardinals, with Consultors and Officials. There are now eleven Sacred 
Congregations, viz.. Holy Office, Consistorial, Discipline of the Sacraments, 
Council, Religious, Promganda Fide, Index, Rites, Ceremonial, Ex- 
traordinary Ecclesiastical Affairs, Seminaries and Universities, Besides 
these there are several permanent Commissions, for example, one for Biblical 
Studies, another for Historical Studies, another fur Preservation of the Faith 
in Rome, another for Codification of Canon Law. Furthermore, the Roman 
Curia contains three tribunals, to wit, the Apostolic Penitentiary, the 
Supreme Tribunal ol the A])Ostolic Signature, and the Sacred Roman Rota ; 
and, lastly, various offices, as the Apostolic Chancery, the Apostolic Datary, 
the Apostolic Chamber, the Secretariate of State, etc. 

The States wherewith tlie Holy See maintains diplomatic relations are 
Austria, Bavaria, Belgium, Czecho-Slovakia, France, Germany, Hungary, 
Yugo-Slavia, Monaco, the Netherlands, Poland, Portiical, Rumania, Russia, 
Spain, and the United Kingdom (1914), together with most of the American 
Republics, except the United States and Mexico, 

Within tlio British Empire the present number of Roman Catholic residential sees is 
21.3, viz., 38 Archbishoprics and 112 bishoprics, beside.s 54 apostolic vicariates (mostly 
held by Bishops of titular sees), and 9 apostolic prefectures: while the Roman Catholic 
population subject to King George V. is estimated at 13,814,404 souls, of whom 
5,923,738 are in Europe; 2,316,0.54 in A.sia; .5.^2,943 in Africa; 3,761,914 in British 
America; and 1,229,755 in Anstrala.sia. Throughout the world the Roman Catholic 
population is reckoned at 816,888,975 souls, of whom 309,718,779 are of the Latin Rite 
(Catholic Directory ^ London). 

British Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, — Count 
de Sails, K.C.M.G., C.Y.O. (Appointed December 2, 1916.) 

Secretary to the British Mission. —W. 41. Thynne, 
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Books of Reference. 

Actti Apostolica?- Sedis RomiB. Romo. Annual. 

Annuario Pontiticio Romano. Romo. Annual, ^ 

The Catholic Directory. London. Annual. 

Orbis Oathoiicus. A Year Book of the Catholic World. Leamington. 1st year, 1016. 
Codex Juris Canonici Pii Poutifleis Maiiniiiussudigestus Benedict! Papae XV auctoiitate 
promulgatns (Praetatioiie Eini Petri Card. Gasparri). 

.<<ddi«(Will E.) and Arnold (Thos.), A Catholic Dictionary. 7th ed., revised by T. B. 
Scaiinell, D.D. London, 1905. 

(Thomas), The Formation of Christendom. 4th ed. 5 vols. London, 1904, Ac. 
Annuario Pontitlcio (La Gerarcliia Cattolica, La Curia Romana, etc,). Annual, Rome. 
Armellini (Cav. Mariano), Le Ohiese di Roma dal Secolo IV. al XIX. 2nd ed. 
Roma, 1891.— Qli antichi cimiteri cristiani di Roma e d'ltalia. Roma, 1893. 

Assemanus (Joseph Aloysius), Codex Liturgicus Ecclesiae Universae. 13 vols. Romae, 
1769-66, New edition, Paris, 1902. 

fkll L M.), A Short Uistory of the Papacy. London, 1921. 

/Iran^n^Plj^iu.seppe), Le Origin! della Sovranitil Temporale del Papi. Roma, 1872. 

Car della (Lorenzo), Memorie IStoriche de’ Cardinal! della Santa Romana Chiesa. 9 vols. 
Roma, 1792-97. 

Cartvrright (WiUmm Cornwallis), On Papal Conclaves. Fidinbnrgh, 1868. 

Crutofori (Conte Francesco), Storia dei Cardinali di Santa Romana Chiesa dal Secolo V. 
air Anno del Signore MDCCCLXXXVi ll. Roma 1S8S. 

Dictionnairc (les Cardinaux and Dictionnaire des Papes, forming vol.s. xxxi. and xxxii. of 
Migne’s Nouvelle Eucyclopodie Th6ologique. 

Duchesne (Mgr. L.), Liber Pontillcalis. 2 vol.s. Paris, 1886 -92. — Les premiers temps de 
I'Etat ponlittcal. Paris, 1898 [English translation by A. 11. Mathew. London, 1908J.— 
Les Origines du culte Chretien. Sided. Paris, 1902^ 

Oregorovius (Ferd.), Geschichte der Stadt Rom ini Mittelalter. 4tb ed. 8 vols. 
Stuttgart, 1886-96. [Engli.sh translation by Annie Hamilton. 8 vols. London, 1902.]. — 
Die Grabdcnkmalcr der Papste. 2nd and enlarged edition. Leipzig, 1881. [English 
translation by R. W. Seton- Watson. Westminster, 1903]. 

Grisar (Hartmann, S. J.), Geschichte Roms und der Papste irn Mittelalter. Freiburg-im- 
Breisgau, 1898, (In progress.) [English transl. ed. by Luigi Cappadelta. London, 1011.] 
Helyot (P. Pierre), llistoire des Ordres Monastiques, Religieux et Militaires. 8 vols. 
Paris, 17i4-21 ; new ed., 1792 ; latest ed., 3 vols., 18?^. (Fortliis work, recast in dictionary 
form and brought up to date by Badiciie, see Migne's Encyclopedie Th^ologique.) 

Henrici (H.), Das Gesetzbueh des Katbolischen Kirche. Basel, 1918 
Heryenrother (CRTil. Joseph), Die katholisebe Kirche uud der christliche Staat in ihrer 
geschichtlichcn Entwickeliing. Freiburg-im-Breisgau, 1872. 

(Pliilipjms), Regesta Poritificmn Roraanorum ab Condita Ecclesia ad annum 
1898. 2 vols. 2nd ed. Lipsiae, 1885 and 1888. 

Zia6h«u«i (Phil.) and (Gabriel) (S.J.), Sacrorum Conciliorum Nova et Amplis- 

sima Collect, io. Man.si's edition. 31 vols. Florentiae, 1759-98. 

Loomis (Louise R.), The Book of the Popes. New York and London, 1917. 

Milman (Henry Hart, D.D.), History of Latin Christianity ; including that of the Popes 
to the Pontificate of Nicholas V. 4th ed. 9 vols. London, 1867. 

Moroni (Gaetano), Dizionario di Erudizione Storico-Ecclesiastica da S. Pietro sino ai 
nostri Qiorni. 103 vols.. with 6 index vols. Venezia, 1340-61. 

Not>a««(Giuse]>pe le), Elernenti della storia de' Soinini Ponteflei co' loro ritratti in raine 
2nd A enlarged ed., the portraits brought down to that of Pius VI. *16 vols. Siena, 1802-16. 

Pastor (Ludwig), Geschichte der Piipste seit dem Au.sgang des Mittelalters. 2nd ed. 
Freiburg-im-Breisgau, 1886, Ac. (In progress.) [English translftion in part ed. by Fred. 
Ign. Antrobns, ill part made by Raljdi F. Kerr. 12 vols. Loudon, 1901-13]. 

RanAie (Leopold von). Die Romischen Papste in <ien letzten vier Jahrhuuderten. 3 vols., 
viz., vol. i., 8th ed., Leipzig, 1885; vols. ii. and iii., 6th ed., Tjcipzig, 1874. [English 
translation by Sarah Austin, 4th ed., 3 vols., London, 1886. Another by E. Foster, 7 
vols., London, 1853-56.] 

Registers of various Roman Pontiffs, viz., Gregory IX., Innocent IV., Alexander IV. 
Urban IV., Honorius IV., Ac., by divers French Scholars. Paris. (In progress.) 

Rossi (Cav. Giovanni Battista de), La Roma sotterranea descritta ed illustrata (with 
supplement by O. Tozzi). Roma, 1864-97. [English compilation by J. S. Northcote, D.D-, 
and W. R. Brownlow, D.D. New and enlarged ed. 2 vols. London, 1879.] 

Schultze (Victor), Die Kataconiben ; Dio altchrlstlichen Grabstatten ; Ihre Oeschichta 
und ihre Moniimdnte. Leipzig, 1882. 

Silvagni (David), La Corte e la Society Romana nei secoli XVIII. 6 XI^ 2nd od. 
3 vols. Firenze, 1882-86. [English translation by Fanny Maclaughlin entitlcdf Rome, ite 
Princes, Priests and People. 3 vols. London, 1885-87.] 

Streit (Carolu.s, S. V. D.), Atlas Hierarchicus : De scrip tio Geographica et Statistics 
totina Ecclesiae Catholicae et Orientis et Occidentis. Paderborn, 1918, 
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Wetzer (Heinrich Joseph), and Welle (Benedikt), Kirchenlexicon. 2nd edition. Begun 
by Card. Joseph Hergenrdther and continued by Dr. Franz Kanlan. Freiburg-im-Breisgau, 
1882-1901. 12 vols. and an index volume. 


RUMANIA. 

(Romania) 

Reigning King. 

Ferdinand I. of Rumania, born August 24, 1S65, nephew of the 

late King Carol, wlioni he succeeded on October 1 1, 1914. Married, January 
10, 1893, to Princess Marie, daughter of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, 
born October 29, 1875. 

Children of the King : — (1) Carol, born October 15, 1893, Crown Prince, 
married Marcli 10, 1921, to Princess Helen of Greece ; offspring: Michel, 
born October 25, 1921 ; (2) Elisabeth, born October 11, 1894 ; (3) Marie, 
born January 8, 1900 ; (4) Nicholas, born August 18, 1903 ; (5) Ileana, 
born January 5, 1909. 

The King has, in addition to revenues from certain Crown lands, an annual 
allowance of 2,500,000 lei, or 100,000Z. The heir to the crown has an annual 
donation of 300,000 lei (12,000^.). 

The union of the two Priiv^ipalitics of Wallachia and Moldavia was 
publicly proclaimed at Bucharest and Jassy on Dec. 23, 1861, the present 
name being given to the united provinces. The first ruler of Rumania was 
Colonel Cuza, who had been elected ‘ Hospodar,’ or Lord, of Wallachia and of 
Moldavia in 1859, and who assumed the government under the title of Prince 
Alexandm Joan I. A revolution which broke out in February 1866 forced 
Prince Alexandni Joan to abdicate, and led to the election of Prince Carol I 
The representatives of the people, assembled at Bucharest, proclaimed 
Rumania's independence from Turkey, May 21, 1877, which was confirmed 
by Art. 43 of the Congress of Berlin, signed July 13, 1878. King Carol I. 
reigned as Prince from 1866 to 1881, and as King from 1881 to 1914. In 
Marcli, 1918, Bessarabia was joined to Rumania ; ijukovina in November, 
1918 ; and Transyhania in December, 1918. 

Constitution and Government. 

The Constituent Assembly elected in May and Juho, 1920, for United 
Rumania by universal, direct, and secret suffrage will have to unify the 
different constitutions of the Old Kingdom, Bessarabia, Bukovina, and 
Transylvania. The constitution of the Old Kingdom, which was voted in 1866 
and twice modified, once in 1879 and again in 1884, provided for a 
Legislature of two Houses. The Senate consists (March, 1920) of 170 
members (Old Kingdom, 82 ; Transylvania, 45 ; Bessarabia, 24 ; and Buk- 
ovina, 19), including 4 for the Universities and 19 Bishoy/S. The Heir 
to the Crown is also a Senator. The Chamber of Deputies consists of 347 
member!? (Old Kingdom, 168 ; Transylvania, 112 ; Bessarabia, 51 ; and 
Bukovina, 16). A Senator must be 40 years of age, and a Deputy 25. 
Members of either House must be Rumanians by birth or naturalisation. 
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in full enjoyment of civil and political rights, and domiciled in the 
country. All citizens of 21 years, paying taxes, are electors. Both 
Senators and Deputies receive 160 lei per each day of actual attendance, 
besides 2000 lei per month and free railwa^r passe?. The King has a 
suspensive veto over all laws passed by the Cliamher of Deputies and the 
Senate. The executive is vested in a council of Ministers. 

The elections held on Juno 6, 1920, resulted in the return of the following 
parties: — Peoples’ Party, 215; Federal Democrats, 34; Bessarabian Peasants, 
25 ; Transylvanian Nationalists, 21 ; Socialists, 19 ; Independent Demo- 
crats, 6 ; other parties, 12 . 

The Cabinet (appointed January 19, 1922) is composed as follows : — 

Prime Minister and Minister for //7t?’,~-Jon Bratiinw, 

Mir^^t^of the Interior. — General Vaitoiano. 

Minnsfl^f Foreign Affairs. — Jon Duca. 

Minister of Agriculture. — A. Constantinesco. 

Minister of Public Instrxtction and ad interim of Coiumunications. — Dr. 

Angelesco, 

Minister of Finance. — Vintila Bratiaxio. 

Minister of Labour. — G. Marzesco. 

Minister of Pub I ic IForship and ad interim af Public IVorks. — C. Bano. 

Minister of Justice, — J. Floresco. 

Minister of Industry and Commerce . — 

Secretary of State for Bessarabia. — J. Inculrtz. 

Secretary of State for Bukovina. — J. Nestor. 

Local Government. 

For purposes of local government Wallachia is divided into 17 districts, 
Moldavia into 13, the Dobrudja into 4, Bessarabia into 8, Biikovina into 11, 
and Transylvania (with Banat, Crisana and Maramuresh) into 24 districts, 
each of which has a prefect, a receiver of taxes, and a civil tribunal. In 
Rumania (1919) there are 735 districts and 5,864 communes, 129 urban and 
5,735 rural. In the rural communes there are 15,593 villages and 1,048 
hamlets. The appellations ‘urban* and ‘rural’ do not depend on the 
number of inhabitants, but is given by law. 


Area and Population. 


As a result of the Treaties of Peace of 1919 Rumanit^ was enlarged, and 
the area and population of the New Kingdom is shown as follows : — • 


Country. 

Area in sq. 

• miles 

• 

Population. 

Males 

Fefnales 

Total 

Old Rumania 

Bessarabia 

Bukovina 

Transylvania 

Crisana 

Maramuresh 

Banat 

53,480 

17,146 

4,030 

22,312 

8,038 

6,258 

11,000 

3,980.606 

1,198,000 

305,903 

1,350.480 

659,836 

.378,205 

789,102 

3,914.498 

1,145,900 

404,135 

1,327,887 

057,145 

388,401 

793,031 

7,904,1041 

2,344,800 

800,098 

2,678,307 

1,316,981 

766,666 

1,582,133 

Total 

122,282 

8,762,092 

8,631,057 

17,393,149 


1 Estimate for 1915. 
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The four historic divisions of Old Rumania were populated (1912) as 
follows : — Moldavia, 2,145,464 (area, 14,710 square miles) ; Grand Wallachia 
(Muutenia), 3,298,394 (area, 29,810 square miles) ; Oltenia, 1,413,897 ; 
Dobrudja, 381,306 (area, 8,969 square miles. ) 

By the Treaty of liucharest (August 7, 1913) between Bulgaria and 
Rumania, the former ceded to the latter 2,969 sq. miles of territory, with a 
population of 273,090, mostly Turks. The now laud was formed into two 
departments, Durostor and Caliacra. 

Among Rumanians tliere are racial ditiferences of which the Rumanian cen- 
sus takes no account. In Central Moldavia and East Transylvania there are 
thousands of habitants of Magyar descent (Changer and Szeklers) ; in South 
Transylvania and in the Banat there are thousands of Saxons and Swabes. 
In Bukovina and Bessarabia there are some German and Ruthenian colonies. 
The communes along the Danube have some inhabitants of Bulgarian and 
Serbian origin ; jn the Dobrudja there are many foreign' elements— 
Bulgars, Russians, Germans, but the greatest part of them are Turks and 
Tartars. 

The number of births, deaths, and marriages,- with surplus of births 
over deaths, was as follows (for the Old Kingdom) for three years : — 


Y ears | 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages 

Surplus of Births 
over Deaths 

1915 1 

319,544 

193,574 

50,314 

125,970 

irtis 

103 072 

297,310 

57,354 

-194,238 

1919 

285,579 

261,107 

72,580 

24,472 


In 1909 there were 2,651 divorces : in 1912, 2,998 ; in 1913, 3,217 ; 
in 1914, 3,433 ; in 1919, 865. a 

The principal towns in Grealer Rumania are (population 1914) : — Bu- 
charest, the capital and seat of Government, 345,628 (on January 6, 1917, 
308,987 — 119,958 males and 189,029 females) ; Chisinau, 114,100 ; Cernauti, 
87,128 ; Ismail, 85,600; Iasi (Jassy), 76,120 ; Galatz, 73,512 ; Timisiodra, 
72,223 ; Braila, 65,911 ; Oradea Mare, 64,169 ; Arad, 63,166 ; Cluj, 60,808 ; 
Pibesti, 57,376; Craiova, 51,877 ; Brasov, 41,056; Tughina, 36,400; Satul 
Mare, 34,892 ; Cetatea Alba, 33,600 ; Sibiu, 33,419 ; Botosani, 32,874 ; 
Buzeu, 29,483 ; Constantza, 27,662 ; Bcrlad, 25,367 ; Focsani, 25,287. ^ 

Religion, Instruction, Justice, &c. 

Of the total population of Rumania (in 1918) 9,695,714 belonged to the 
Orthodox Church, 1^456,147 were Greek Catholics, 1,483,929 wore Roman 
Catholics, 1,344,970 Protestants, 17,596 Armenians, 834,344 Jews and 44,087 
Mahometans. The government of the Orthodox Church rests with the 
four archbishops, tlie first of them styled the Primate of Rumania, the 
second the Archbishop of Moldavia, the third of Transylvania, and the fourth 
of Bukovina. Besides, there are, ten bishops of the National Church, In 
Transylvania there is a Greek Catholic archbishop and three bishops. In 
Rumania there are three Roman Catholic Bishops, two Protestant and one 
Unitarian. The clergy of the National Orthodox Church are paid by the 
State. The clergy of the other denominations are subvexitioned by the 
State. Full liberty of religion is assured to every creed or sect. 

Education is free and compulsory ‘wherever there are schools,' and it is 
improving from year to year. In 1909, according to a special census return, 
60*16 per cent, of the population over 7 years age could neither read nor 
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write; in 1909, 43 *12 per cent., and in 1910, 41 percent, of the army 
recruits could neither read nor write. In 1918-19 there were 6,764 elemen- 
tary schools with 11,088 teachers and 692,896 pupils. 

The secondary schools in 1918-19 were, for boys, 66 (38 State and 18 
private) lyceuras, 13 gymnasiums and 7 semmaries, these 76 institutions 
having 1,287 teachers and 44,983 pupils; for girls 66 (12 State and 64 
private) high schools with 1,051 teachers and 9,584 pupils; 12 normal 
schools for men with 181 teachers and 2,425 students, and 4 for women 
with 93 teachers and 1,435 students ; 75 prolessional schools for boys with 
334 teachers and 3,221 students, and 64 for girls with 535 teachers ; 25 
commercial schools with 216 teachers and 4,656 pupils; 25 agricultural 
schools with 69 teachers and 669 pupils ; 11 schools of domestic economy for 
girls with 35 teachers and 201 pupils. There are 4 universities : at Bucharest, 
founde^^n 1864 (289 professors and 4,644 students), Iasi (Jassy), founded in 
1860 (iW^rofessors and 952 students), Cluj (Kolozsvar), in Transylvania, 
founded in 1919 (1,980 students in 1920), and Cernauti (Czernowitz), in 
Bukovina, founded in 1920. 

Justice is administ^W'ed by a court of cassation, 11 appeal courts, 64 
tribunals, and 494 justices of the peace. The prison population in 1920 
numbered 15,536 (11,699 men, 1,618 women, 2,160 boys, and 69 girls). 
Assistance is given to the sick in 168 hospitals and hospices (departmental, 
communal, rural, and private). 


Finance. 

The following table shows (in sterling converted at pre-war parity) the, 
estimated revenue and expenditure for years ending March 31 (old style) : — 


- 

1918-19 

1919-20 

19to-21 j 

1921-22 

1922-23 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

£ 

16.700.000 i 

65.840.000 

£ 

! 45,000,00.0 

105,080,000 j 

£ 1 

244,(536,800 1 

241,440,878 ! 

£ 

308,339,091 , 

308,339,091 

£ 

419,920,000 

419,920,000 


The main items of the Budget for 1921-22 were as follows : — 


Revenue 

j Lei 

Expenditure 

Lei 

Direct taxes ^ 

Indirect taxes 

Stami>8 and fees . 

State monopolies 

Public services . 

State domains 
Subventions 

Special revenues 

Total . 

. 1 722,737,902 

: 2,214,000,000 

504.000, WO 
, ; l,B50,rOO.OOO 
. : 2,340,239,394 

185.000. 000 
23,000,000 

309,500,000 

1 :■ 

Ministry of War • 

II II Pir^nce . 

,, ,, Education 

,, ,, tlie Int^'rior . 

„ „ Public Wgrks. 

,, ,, Justice •, 

,, „ Agriculture . 

,, ,, Commerce and 

Industry , 

,, ,, Foreign Affairs 

Cabinet . . . . i 

Special expenditui’e . 

925,019,042 

1,926,000,000 

996,000,000 

0^5,000,000 

2,462,155,457 

224,724,580 

238.560,696 

03,784,715 
32,281,600 
3,102,200 
Cl 249,106 

j 7,708,477,296 ;j 

1 ii 

Total . 

7,708,477,296 


The public debt of Rumania amounted on April 1, 1921, to 20,811,293,312 
lei, of which 3,733,862,452 lei is the consolidated debt, and 121,500,00<) 
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lei the floating debt. This is exclusive of the proportions of the public 
debts of Austria-Hungary and Russia which have been assumed by Rumania, 
the total of which is estimated at 10,000,000,000 lei. 


Defence. 

Military service in Rumania is compulsory and universal from the ages of 
21 to 46. The normal terms of service are 2 years in the infantry and 3 
years in the other arms, followed by 5, or 4, years in the reserve of the first 
line. The men then pass to the second line, or re.servo force, for 10 years, 
after which they are transferred to the territorial force at the age of 38, and 
remain in it 4 year.s, thus completing 21 years’ service. Young men 
exempted from service in the ranks, and those surplus to the anpy.al con- 
tingent, are posted to a supplementary reserve. 

By the Treaty of Bucharest the army was reduced to 30,000 meu, whilst 
material, &c., was controlled by tlie Gennans. A partial mobilisation was 
ordered on November 9, 1918 ; on the 10th an ultimatum was handed to the 
German commander demanding evacuation of occupied territory within 24 
hours ; and on the 18th the Allies entered Bucharest, which had fallen to the 
Germans on December 6, 1916. Some 400,000 men were again placed 
under arms. A gradual reduction of this number was begun in 1919, and 
by Januaiy, 1922, the approxfmato strengtli of the army was 230,000. 
These were organised in 7 army corps. Each army corps was composed of 
3 divisions and army corps troops. The division consisted of 2 brigades, 
each of 2 regiments of 3 battalions, and a battalion of chasseurs, 
13 battalions in all ; an artillery brigade of 2 regiments of field artillery 
and a group of howitzers ; divi.sional cavalry and divisional engineers. 

There are 2 cavalry divisions in the army each comj)osed of 2 brigade 
of 2 regiments, and 2 batteries of horse artillery. 

The infantry is armed with tlie ]\rannlielier rifle ; the Rumanian artillery 
is still largely armed with guns of the Krupp type, but a considerable num- 
ber of batteries have the French type *of 76 mm. field guns and French 
medium and light howitzers, which date from the reorganisation of the 
army, with French assistance, during the war. 

The navy consisted of a small cruiser and a few other vessfds, including 
6 destroyers, but 2 Italian scouts and 4 French gunboats have been acquired. 
The Danube force now comprises 12 gunboats (including 3 ex-llungarian), 
9 sloops, 4 river monitor.s, and 8 destroyers, also 7 ex-Austrian tor])edo boats 
for police duties. A naval base lias been established at Sulina, on tlie Black 
Sea. 


Production and Industry. 

According to an estimate by Dr. Colesco, the distribution of the soil of 
Rumania with respect to agriculture in 1914 was as follows : — 


Ploughed lands . 
Fallow lands . 
Vineyards and orcliards 
Meadows 

Pastures .... 
Forests (less clearings) 


A 1 

. 13,074,922 ! Water . 

, 1,209, .382 I Other lands . 

. 408,070 : Annexed territories 

. 1,436,960 i 

. 2,948,472 i Total . 

. 6,705,750 ‘ 


Acres 
. 2,018,250 
. 5,591,842 
. 1,9.31,500 


. 34,476,760 


About 80 per cent, of the population are engaged in agriculture. Of the 
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cultivable land (arable, meadow, plantation, and orchard land) the distribu- 
tion with respect to ownership is as follows : — 


Size of Propercies 

i ; 

j Proprietors . 

1 i 

Ar%a 

Per cent, 
of area 

Acres 

! Number l 

Acres 


24 ’7 and under 

I 1,015,302 i 

8,190,047 

41-00 

Over 27*4 ,, „ 123-5 

. i 30,318 ; 

1,71.0,104 

8-73 

„ 123-5 „ „ 2-17 

. ' 2,. 381 1 

408,070 

2 08 

,,247 

• ; h-171 1 

0,354,304 

47 -53 

Total . . 

. ; 1,058,172 1 

19,081,791 

1 100-00 


In 1919 and 1920 the chief agricultural crops were as follows : — 
I Area cultivated i Production 



1919 

; 1920 ! 

' 1919 

1920 


1 t 

Acres 

: Acres j 

Tons 

Tons 

Wheat 

' 2,949,983 

i 2,095,890 1 

1,320,000 

630,000 

Rye . 

. ' 218,2-24 

i 183,07.5 

87,000 

52,000 

Barley 

584,357 

! 1,053,730 i 

257,000 

400,000 

Oats 

. j .594,322 

1 971,10-2 • 

207,000 

425,000 

Maize 

. j 4,837,025 

4,051,494 1 

2,597,000 

1,773,000 


I 


The tobacco area in Transylvania in 1920 was 11,250 acres (7,500 acres 
in 1919) and the yield 5,000 tons. 

The forests of Rumania have an aggregate area of 18,750,000 acres, 
of which 6,820,000 acres are in the Old Kingdor#, 5,500,000 acres* in Trans- 
sylvania, 1,700,000 acres in Maraniuresh, and 1,500,000 acres in the Banat. 

In 1919, Rumania had 1,444,232 horses, 4,771,812 cattle, 6,159,982 
sheep, and 2,444,791 swine. 

The principal minerals are salt, lignite, iron and copper ores, and 
petroleum. Petroleum springs, both government and private, arc worked 
at Prahova, Dambovitza, Bacau, and Buzau. The total output reached in 
1900, 250,000 metric tons ; in 1915, 1,673,145 ; in 1916, 1,244,093 ; 
in 1917, 617,491; in 1918, 1,214,219; in 1919, 919,847 ; in 1920, 
1,034,022; in 1921, 1,160,885. The salt mines are situated in the 
region of tha lower Carpathians, from Bakovina to the west of ^Oltenic, 
a stretch of over 250 square miles. Salt mining has been a state monopoly 
since 1863. * 

Industries of some importance are flour milling, brewing, and distilling. 
In 1919 there were 2,747 industrial establishments, with a capital of 
2,837,296,627 lei, and employing 157, ,423 workmen. 


Commerce. 

The values of the imports into and exports from Rumaiiia, exclusive 
of gold and silver (in sterling) were : — 


Years 

Imports 

Exi>orts 

Y ears 

Imports 

Exports 


£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

1911 

22,789,801 

27,668,816 ; 

1914 

19,969,9-22 

17,896,666 

1912 

25,516,220 

25,684,148 ; 

1915 

13,183,828 

22,581,469 

1913 I 

23,000,504 

20,828,212 i 

1919 

143,317,825 

4,116,647 
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A Treaty of CJommerce and Navigation providing for the most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment between Rumania and Great Britain^was signed at Bucharest on October 31, 1905. 

Imports and exports are estimated in accordance with values settled by a Commission 
appointed from time to time. 


In 1919 the chief imports and exports were as follows : — 



Imports 

Exports 

Classes. 






Tons 

Lei 

Tons 

*■ ,Lei 

Live stock 

778 

9,055,845 

1 

2,300 

Alimentary animal products 

16,101 

246,588,667 

142 

1,231,735 

Non-alimentary animal products . 

490 

7,140,248 

— 

— 

Hides, articles thereof 

3,543 

253,928,028 

73 

, 2,242^680 

Furs 

18 

3,213,270 


76,212 

Wool and hair, and manufactures thereof 

1,807 

285,410,484 

21 

285,340 

Animal waste and various animal sub- 
stances ...... 

5,509 

59,859,799 

54 

388,108 

Silk and manufactures thereof 

250 

92,1409,270 

— 

— 

Cereals and cereal by-products 

220,149 

361,039,732 

2,744 

2,319,578 

Vegetables, flours, seeds, and plants . 

9,592 

59,474,114 

10,402 

15,317,937 

Vegetable oils 

2,833 

39,073.025 

3 

38,939 

Beverages ...... 

1,120 

11,018,930 

681 

2,779,673 

Colonial fruits and foodstuffs 

20,966 

232,951,^68 

656 

1,597,520 

Sugar and manufactures thereof ,, 

Trees, timber, and manufactures thereof 

19,741 

149,673,701 

10 

81,222 

8,407 

39,785,010 

22,562 

5,164,335 

Vegetable fibres, and manufactures 
thereof 

19,191 

886,008,347 

266,940,799 

34 

1,501,398 

Ready-made clothes .... 

2,704 

3 

24,462 

Paper ....... 

7,112 

83,191,077 

10 

140,800 

Celluloid 

11 

1,564,590 


— 

Rubber, gutta-percha, vegetable juices 

> 2,071 

58,072,822 

1,856 

500,490 

Mineral water and salt. . 

983 

721,347 

22,370 

,6,032.841 

Earth, stones, and products thereof 

1,816 

6,487,173 

.412 1 

90,158 

Glass 

3,266 

28,06 l,5M) 

7 

26,400 

Petroleum and bitumen 

1,918 

19,930,849 

44,014 

63,138,778 

Metals, manufactures thereof, and 
iiiirieral products 

26.191 

187,360,674 

2,606 i 

384,047 

Machines ...... 

7,799 

93,394,448 

— 

— 

Vehicles 

1,383 

28,090,668 

— 

— 

Shore boats ... . . . . I 

4 1 

9,850 

— 

— 

Clocks and watches .... 

24 

9,851,077 

1 

16,000 

Musical instruments . . . . ! 

3 

208,514 

— 

— 

Toys 

18 

621.228 


— 

Chemical products and drugs . . i 

6,253 

70,450,735 

93 1 

169,199 

Perfumery . . . . . . ! 

150 

9,578,098 

15,102,332 

— 

1,040 

Paints and varnish . . . . i 

909 

— 


Explosives , .* . 

522 

4,568,770 

50 

260,000 

Total . . . 

893,472 

3,582,945,633 

108,879 

103,891,198 


Total trade between Uumania aiic| United Kingdom for five j^ears (poard 
ot* Trade Returns) in sterling : — 


- 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Imports from Rumania to U. Kingdom . 
Exports to Rumaniafrom U. Kingdom . 

701,040 

— 

2,742 

5,585,085 

3,231,892 

7,112,462 

3,359,386 

5,432,855 


Shipping and Communications. 

In 1919 the merchant navy of Rumania consisted ot 168 vessels of 71,158 
tons, including 17 steamers of 29,441 tons. Number of vessels entering 
Rumanian ports in 1919 was 10,546 of 2,991,095 tons. 
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the European Commission of the Danube, called into being in 1866, consisted before the 
n ar of 8 delegates, one representing each of the following powers ; Austria-Hungary, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Rumania, Russia, and Turkey. By article 846 of the 
Treaty of Versailles, only representatives of Great Britain, France, Italy and Rumania 
constitute the Commission at present. It has its scat at»GaJatz. Since November 24, 
1904, it has existed, or will exist, for successive periods of 3 years unless denounced by one 
of the contracting powers a year before the conclusion of any such period. By the 
operations of the Commission the Danube below Braila and along the Sulina branch has 
been deepened and corrected, so that at Sulina the depth has been increased from 9 ft. 
to 24 ft., and of the Sulina branch the minimum depth has been increased from 8 ft. to 
13J ft., while by canalisation and other works the- navigation has been shortened from 45^ 
to 33| nautical miles. The income of the Commissiou is derived entirely from taxes 
levied on shipping leaving the river. 

Railway history in Rumania commenced in 1860. In 1920 Rumania had 
7,240 miles of railway. The State has the working of all the linos, and has 
besides, under the general railway direction, a commercial navigation service 
on the Dami%%and Black Sea. Several additional lines are projected or 
in course of construction. 

Within Rumania there were 27,635 miles of metalled roads in 1915. 

In 1915-16 there were 4,700 post-olfices, through which there passed 
21,965,098 letters, 31,969,461 post-cards, and 76,606,141 newspapers, 
samples, &c. In 1915-16 there were 8,612 miles of telegraph lines, and 
18,801 miles of wire, on which 3,864,825 messages were forwarded. The 
number of offices was 3,143. In 1913-14 there were 7 urban telephone 
systems with 1,004 miles of line and 24,605 milcskof wire, and 7,966 inter-urban 
systems with 24,168 miles of line and 45,378 miles of wire. On the urban 
systems during the year there were 24,360,479 conversations, and on the 
inter-urban 1,689,596. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The National Bank of Rumania, with capital and reserves of 39,402,565 
lei', had, on April 16, 1921, deposits amounting to 3,7^,722,000 le'i, and its 
notes in circulation were of the value of 10,979,085,000 lei. Other public 
credit institutions are Savings Bank, a Deposit and Consignment Bank, 
an Agricultural Loan Bank, 1,849 Popular Banks, a Rural CHdit Fonder^ 
2 Urban Oridit Fonciers (at Bucharest and Jassi), an Agricultural Bank, and 
a Cassa liuralay an institution whose purpose is to buy properties and sell 
them in lots to peasants. There are also three private banking institutions. 

Until August 1, 1920, there were four kinds of paper currency circulating 
in Rumania, viz., notes of the Rumanian Kational Bank (4,523,863,506 lei), 
notes issued during the German occupation by the Banque G4n4rale 
(2,104,725,000 lei), Austro-Hungarian banknotes (in the ttfrritorics formerly 
part of the Diial Monarchy) (3,972,000,000 kronen), and Jlussian roubles (in 
Beagarahia) (1,000,000,000 roubles). A unified paper currency came into use 
on Apgiist 1, 1920. 

The decimal system was introduced into Rumania in 1876, •the unit of the 
monetary system being the (of 100 bani), equivalent to the franc. The 
gold leu is the monetary unit. Silver is legal tender up to 50 lei only. 
Gold coins are 20-, 10-, and 5-lei pieces. Nickel is coined in5-, 10-, and 20- 
centime (bani) pieces. The metric system has been introduced, but Turkish 
weights and measures are, to some extent, in use by the people. 

Diplomatic and Consular Bepresentatives. 

1. Of Rumania in QEBAt Britain. 

Envoxj and ifinwier.— Nicholas Titulesco. (Appointed December 1921.) 
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iiecrciaries, — lladii T. Djuvara, Frederic C. Nano, Viorel Virgil Tilea, 
Constantin Constantinesco, Nicolas Mishu and Nicolas Michel Vladesco. 
Military Attache, — Lt. -Col. Douglas Capitaneano, D.S.O. 

Commercial Attach^.,— Michaesco. 

Gonsul-Ocncral in London. — Sir Albert Rollit, K.C.M.G. 

2. Of Great Britain in RtJMAN[A. 

Envoy and Minister. — Sir Herbert Guy Dering, K.C.M.G., K.C. I.E., 
K.V.O. (Appointed August 28, 1920.) 

First Secretary. — J. 11. E. Millington-Drako. 

Third Secretary. — H. L. Baggallay. 

Military Attache. — Col. F. J. Duncan, C.B., C.M.G., D.S^p ' 
Commercial Secretary. — A. A. Adams. 

Consul at Bucharest and Danube Commissioner. — E. Keyser. 

There are Vice-Consuls at Braila, Cluj, Czernowitz, and Galatz. 


Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Rumania, 

1. OFnciAL Publications. 

Anu/iru. Statistic al lloinaniei. (Statistical Annual.) Bucharest. Annual. 

The Statistical publications issued by the various Departinerits of Government. 
Constitution du 30 juiu — 12 juillot 1800 avec les modifications y iiitrodiiitos en 1879 et 
884. Bucharest, 1884. 

Rccenscuientul general al Populatiunei Romanicei, 1899. Uezultate Definitive. 
Ministry of Agriculture, 1905, with Introduction by Dr. L. Golescu. 

Dictionarul Statistic al l{ 07 viini%-i. Vol. I. 1914. With Introduction by Dr. L. Colescn. 
Department of Overseas Trade Reports. Annual series. Loudon. 

Creanga {G. D.), Grun^besitz Verteilung und Baueriifrage in Ruiuiinien. Leipzig, 1907. 
Statistique des prix pay<is dans les travaux agricoles. Bucarest, 1908. Statistiqne 
Agricole de la Roumanie. 1"^ parti e. Exploitations agric.oles. Bucarest, 1907. 

Ministere de rAgidcnlture. La Uouinaiiie. 1906. MinisttTe de I’industrie et du 
commerce. 

Bulletin Mtatutique de a Roumanie, public la direction de la statistique g4u6ral 
depuis 1909. Bucarest. 

"Correspondence Bconomique. Organ officieldu Minist^jre de ITndustrie etdu Commerce. 
Bucarest. 

A Handbook of Roumania. (Compiled by Geographical Section of the Naval Intelli- 
gence Division.) London, 1920. 

Rumania. (Peace Handbook prepared by Historical Section of the Foreign Office.) 
London, 1920 

La Roumanie EccMomiqn.f . Bucarest, 1921. 

Buldinul Industrki^ i)ul)lic par la directon general de I’industrie depuis. 
Bucarest, 1920. ^ 

Statistiqne miniere de la Roumanie, publi^j par la dir<^ctinn gen^ralo de la statistique. 
Bucarest, 1920. 


2. Non-Official Publications. 

Anghelescu (J. N.), Avutia Nationala a Romanic! (The national wealth of Rumania). 
Bucarest, 1915. — Ilistoire Kconomiquc des Roumains. Vol. I. Geneva, 1920. 

Baieoianu (C.), Ilistoire de la politique douanidre de la Roumanie de 1870-1903. 2 vols. 
Bucarest, 1904.— -Handelspolitische Bestreburigen Englands zur Erschliessungdes Unteren- 
Donaus. Munich, 1913. 

Balkan-Cotnpass ; Statistisch-finanzielles Jahrbuch fiir RunoanKin und die Balkan- 
sUaten. I. Ruinanien, 1914-1915. Vienna, 1915. 

Bellessort (A,), La Roumanie Conteuiporaine. Paris, 1905 
Benger (G.), Rumania in 1900. Translated by A. H. Keane. London, 1901. 
Blaramberg(N.), Essai compare sur les institutions et les lois de la Roumanie depuis 
les temps les plus recules jusqu’ A nos jours. Bucarest, 1886. 
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CoUscu (L.), Qeschichte des rmnanischen Steuerwesens, in dor Epoche der Fanariotcn- 
Miinchen, 1897.— Population de la Roumanie. Resume dimographique. Bucarest, 190.S- 
—Introduction 4 I’BnquSto industrielle. Bucarest, 1904 — Statistique elcctorale. 1905 
and 1914.— Progrcs dconomiques do la Roumanie, r^alis^s sons le r^gne de S. Majestd le 
Roi Carol I. Bucarest, 1907.— Statistique agricole de la Rfiumanie. Bucarest, 1913. 

Creanga (G. D.), Grundbesitzvcrteilung und Bauernfrage in Rumanien. Munich, 1907. 

Dam^ (F.), Hi.stoiro de la Roumanie Conte luporaine. Paris, 1900. 

Dungern (0. von), Rumanien. Gotha, 1916. 

jBn( 7 «l(J. C.), Gescliichte derMoldau und der Walachoi. 2 vols. 1804. 

Fischer (T.)y Rumanien und die Sildeuropaischen Ilalbinseln. Leipzig, 1909. 

Gordon (Mrs. W.), Roumania Yesterday and To-day. London, 1918. 

Gubernalis (Comte A. de), La Roumanie et les Roumains. Florence, 1898. 

Jonescu (D. B.), Die Agrarverfassung Ruinilniens, ihre Geschichte und ihrc Reform. 
Munich, 1909. 

Jorga (W.), Histoire dos Roumains et de leur civilisation. Paris, 1920. 

Kirke (Dorothea), Domestic liife in Rumania. London, 1916. 

Lahovari (Q. J.), Marele Dictionar Geograflc al Rom&niei. Vols. I. — V. Bucuresgi. 
1899-1902. 

Lazare (B.), Wii Judcn in Ruiniinien. Berlin, 1902. 

MoiOjedru (V.), Zur industriellen Entotlickolung Ruiininiei'H. Leipzig, 1910. 

Martonne (Fj. de). La Valachie, Essai de monographie geographique. Paris, 1902. 

MiR«r(W.). The Balkans. In ‘ Story of the Nations ' series. London, 1896. 

Mrazec (L.), L’lndustrie du Pc^trole en Roumanie. Bukarest, 1910. 

Oncinl (A.), VVirtsehaftspolitisches Ilandbuch von Rumanien. Gotha, 1917. 

(Ethel 0.), Roiinutnia in Light and Shadow. London, 1921. 

Parkinso/i (Maude), Twenty Years in Roumania. liOndoii, 1921. 

Pittard (F.), La Roumanie. Paris, 1919. 

Poinic (H. Le), La Roumanie Moderne. Paris, 1910. 

R<?cZM«(Elisee), Nouvellc Geographic Uuiverselle. V8l. 1. Paris, 1885. 

7Zo«ni/ (I j. do), Los poimlations «lanubiennes. Paris. 1885. 

R«6/n(A.), Les Roumains de Macedoine. Bukarest, 1913. 

(M. ), Huinauicn.s Agrarvcrlialtnissc. Berlin, 11>15. 

Serhesco (18.), J^a Roumanie ct la Guerre. Paris, 1918. 

Sincerua (E.), Les Juifs cn lloumaiiie depuis le Traite de Berlin (1878) ju.squM ce 
Jour. London, 1901. 

Straiilesco ('PerQ>z%), From Carpathian to Pindus. London, 1906. 

Stourdza{A. A. C.), La Terre ct la Race Roumaines clbpui.s leurs origines jusqu’u nos 
jours. Paris, 1904. 

Teodorcsen (J.), Comcrtul de cereale in Romania. Bucarest, 191.5,— Alcatuirca 
bilanturilor in societittilo pe aetiuni. Bucarest, 1915. 

yaillani(J. A.), La Roinanie : liistoire, langue, <fec. .8 vols. 1845. 

X-jnopoZ (A. n.), Istoria Romauilor. 0 vols. Jassy, 1889. [An abridged edition in 
French. 2 vols. Paris, 1896.] 


RUSSIA 

(llusBiAN Socialist Federal Soviet Republic.^ 

On March 12, 1917, a revolution broke out, a.8 a result of which the 
Emperor Nicholas II abdicated. A Provisional Oovernment under Prince 
George Lvoff was set up by the Duma, which held office until May 16, 1917, 
when it was reorganised. On August 6, 1917, a new Cabinet under M, 
Alexander Kerensky was formed. This too w'as reorganised on October 8, 
1917, and maintained itself until Novenlbor 7, 1917, when the Military 
Revolutionary Committee of the Petrograd Soviet seized the government 
autliority, and handed it over the next day to the All-Russian Congress of 
the Councils of Workmen’s, Soldiers’, aiid Peasants’ Deputies. On Novem- 
ber 10, 1917, the following manifesto was issued; — ‘‘The AlKRussian 
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Congress of the Couiicib of Workmen's, Soldiers’ and Peasants’ Deputies 
decrees the form of the administration of the country pending the meeting 
of the Constituent Assembly. The Provisional, Workers’ and Peasants* 
Government is to be caWed the Council of People’s Commissaries. The 
administration of the individual branches of State life is to be entrusted 
to Boards, the composition of which is to secure the carrying out of the pro- 
gramme proclaimed by the Congress in close contact with the organisations 
of workers, sailors, soldiers, peasants, and employees. The Government 
authority belongs to the Board and chairmen of these Commissariats, that 
is to the People’s Commissaries, and the right of systematising them belongs 
to the All-Russian Congress of the Councils of Workmen’s, Peasants’, and 
Soldiers' delegates, and its Central Executive Committee.” 

The Government (Council of People’s Commissaries) is controlled by the 
Central Executive Committee of Soviets (elected by the AlljjjPwisian Con- 
gress). The Central Executive Committee, as well as the ffierabers of the 
Government, are elected for a period of 12 months, but the Commissaries can 
be recalled or superseded at any time by the Central Executive Committee. 
The Chairman of the Central Executive Committee is M. Kalinin. 

The following is the constitution of the Council of People’s Commissaries 
(April, 1922) : — 

1. President. — M. Vladimir ilieh Ulianm- Lenin. 

2. Foreign Affairs. — VL.^Chicherin. 

3. JVar and Marine. — M. Trotsky. 

4. Finance. — Krestlnsky. 

5. Health. — M. Semashko. 

6. Posts and Telegraphs. — M. Dovgalevsky. 

7. Ways and Communications. — M. Dzerzhinsky. 

8. Supreme Economic Council. — M. Bogdanov. 

9. Agriculture. — M. Yakovenko. 

10. Food. — M. Brivkhanov, 

11. Justice. — M. Kursky. 

12. Social Welfare. — M. Vinokurov. 

13. Labour. — M. Schmidt 

14. EdxLcation. — M. Lunacharsky. 

15. Nationalities. — M. Stalin. 

16. Workersk and Peasants Inspection. — M. St lin. 

17. Home Affairs. — M. Dzerzhinsky, 

18. Foreign Trade. — M. Krassin, 

On December 10, 1917, the Soviet Government abolished private 
ownership of land, declaring all real estate the property of the state, and 
on February 10, 1918, it issued a decree declaring all state loans, internal 
and foreign, contracted by previous governments to be null and void as from 
December 1, 1917 ; confiscating all maritime enterprises and all private 
banks to the state, and nationalising foreign trade (April 23, 1918). 

On March 14, 1918, the People’s Commissaries left Petrograd for 
Moscow, which thus became tlie centre of Government. 

For the late Imperial Family and list of Tsars, see Statesmai?’s Year- 
Book for 1917, p. 1227. 

The -flag of the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic is k red flag 
with the legend “R.S.F.S.R.” in gold letters. 



CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT 124'7 

The British Government has concluded a Trade Agreement with the 
Soviet Government (March 16, 1921), but has not recognised it dejure» 

Constitution and Oovern)nent. 

The greater part of the former Kussian Empire (including Siberia up to 
Lake Baikal) is under the rule of the Soviet Government. But a number 
of States have gradually evolved and are maintaining themselves on the 
borders of the old Empire. Eive have received formal recognition and 
are properly established, viz., Finland, Poland, Esthonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania. A number of other independent Kepublics, Avhich have adopted 
the Soviet form of Government, are federated with the Government of Russia. 
These include : White Russia, the Ukraine, Armenia, Georgia, Azerbaijan, 
Daghestam and Turkestan. The territory from Lake Baikal to Vladivostok 
(composea d?hMhe former Russian provinces of Trans-Baikal, Amur, the 
maritime provinces and the island ot Sakhalin) has been constituted as the 
Far Eastern Democratic Republic, governed by a Cabinet of Ministers 
(Premier, M. Medvediev), with its seat at Chita. The Republic has 
concluded a treaty of amity with the Soviet Government. 

So far as the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic is concerned, a 
Constitution was adopted by the fifth All-Russian Soviet Congress, the text 
of which was published on July 19, 1918, and amended and amplified by 
the seventh, eighth and ninth Soviet CongresstlS in December 1919, December 
1920, and December 1921. According to the Constitution, which has been 
declared a ‘fundamental law’ of the Republic, Russia is a Republic of 
Soviets of Workers,’ Soldiers’, and Peasants’ Deputies ; and all central and 
local authority is vested in these Soviets. Private property in land is 
abolished, all land being the common property of the people ; all forests, 
mines, waters having a national importance aijd all live.^tock and fixtures, 
model estates and agricultural concerns are all national property. The 
State owns all factories, mines, railways, and other means of production 
and transport, but may, according to recent legislation, lease them to 
private individuals, corporations, or State trusts. 

The Ru.ssian Republic is a free Socialist community of all the labouring 
masses of Russia. Freedom of conscience, of opinion, of the press, and of 
meeting are guaranteed by the Constitution. In order to protect the 
conquests of the revolution, universal military service is incumbent on all 
citizens. The privilege of defending the Revolution with arms is, however, 
reserved for the labouring classes only ; the non- labouring sections of the 
^pulation will discharge other military duties. The political rights of 
Russian citizenship will be granted without any formalities to foreigners 
residing on the territory of the Russian Republic for purjJ^ses oLlabour. 

The highest authority in the State is the All-Russian Congress of 
Soviets, which consists of representatives of town Soviets oigi the basis of 
one delegate for every 25,000 inhabitants, and of Provincial Congresses of 
Soviets on the basis of one delegate for eyery 125,000 inhabitants. The Con- 
gress elects an All-Russian Central Executive Committee, consisting of 300 
members, which constitute the supreme legislative, administrative, and con- 
trolling body in the Republic, and meets not less frequently than once in 
two months, current atlaius being administered by a Standing Committee 
(Presidium). The Central Executive Committee also forms a Council of 
People’s Commissaries for the general administration of the affairs of the 
Republic, to consist of 18 People’s Commissariats, viz., Foreign Affairs, 
War and Marine, Interior, Justice, Labour, Social AVelfaro,. Education, 
Posts and Telegraphs, Nationalities, Finance, Ways and Communications, 
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Agriculture, Food, Supreme Ecouomic Council, Health, Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Inspection, and Foreign Trade. Each People’s Commissary has 
a Board attached to him under his chairmanship. 

The franchise is enjoyed iiTespective of religion, nationality, residence, 
sex, etc., by all citizens over 18 years of age who earn their livelihood by 
productive labour, and soldiers and sailors in the Red Army and Navy. 

Provision is also made in the Constitution for Local Government by 
means of local Soviets in villages and towns, with district, provincial and 
territorial Congresses. 


Area and Population 

I. Progress and Present Condition. 


The old Empire of Russia comprised one-seventh of the surface of 
the globe. Its area, without internal waters, was, since the Treaty of Ports- 
mouth, 8,417,118 English square miles (19, 155, 587*7 square versts). 

Until 1897 there have been but various enumerations of the popula- 
tion called revisions. On January 28 (February 9), 1897, a census was 
taken over the whole of the country. The rapidity of growth of the popu- 
lation of the country (its acquisitions lieing included in tlic ligures of popula- 
tion) is seen from the following : — 


Year 

PoiniliUon 

1 Year 

To pula lion 

1722 ... 

... 14,000,000 1 

i 1859 ... 

... 74,000,000 

1796 ... 

... 30,000,000 

1897 ... 

... 129,209,297 

1815 ... 

... 4.0,000,000 

1914 ... 

... 178,378,800 

1835 ... 

... 00,000,000 ! 

1915 ... 

... 182,182,000 


Of the total in 1915, 131^,796,800 were in l^iiiu])ean Russia, 13,229,100 in 
the Caucasus, 10,377,900 in Siberia, and 11,254,100 in the Central Asiatic 
Provinces. 

Considerable alterations in the territory and population of Russia were 
brought about by the revolutions of 1917, which were first revealed in the 
results of the census taken on August 20, 1920. ’J'he total area of the Soviet 
Federation, together with the closely allied Far Eastern Republic, is given 
as 8,166,130 square miles, with a population of 131,646,045. 

As the census did not completely cover all areas of the R.S.F.S.R. and 
the associated republics, it was necessary in some cases to supplement the 
returns with estimates based on the most recent statistics available. The 
finial census of 1920, therefore, is not completely precise ; but it nevertheless 
provides an accurate enough basis for practical purposes. The following are 
the main statistic!" of area and population of the R.S.F.S.R., distingiii^iiug 
the various autonomous areas and associated Republics. 


1. European Russia. .. 

Throe distinct nationalities inliabit this territory : — 



Tenitorv 

Population 


(square miles). 

(both sexes). 

Groat Ru.ssians (thiry-nine provinces, tlic Dr.u 



area, and three provinces of N. Oaucasiis) . 

1,200,440 

05, 7o 1,808 

Ukraine (nine provinces) i 

; 174, &10 

2(3,001,802 

While Russia i 

23,200 

1,634,223 

Total 

1,488,240 

03,387,923 
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2. Minor Areas. 

On the north, south, and east of the central nucleus of Russia lie other 
areas forming different administrative and political units, the popiiiation of 
which is often mixed, but with preponderating elements which are the basis 
of their political divisions. All of these territories under the Soviet regime 
have compIet(3 local autonomy. The following tabic shows the area and 
population of the various territories : — 




! Territory 

1 (.square miles). 

Population 
(botli .sexes). 

Labour Communes. 

Karelia ^ • 


i I 

. 1 28,SU0 ' 

144,392 

German lTOii,aiGoimnunc 


. i 7,080 

454,308 

Autonomous Areas. 

Votiak .... 


i '1 

. 1 11,800 

686,049 

Ziraniaii .... 


. i 107,000 1 

180,878 

Kalinuk .... 


. ; 38,440 ! 

120,256 

Mari 


. i (kO-IO ! 

.800,069 

Chuvash .... 


0,720 { 

758,101 

Autonomoas Ixcnahllcs , 

Jla.slikir .... 


. ■ 40,120 

1,20S,132 

Tartar .... 


. 2/>,000 

2,852,135 

Oiimoan .... 


15,000 

701 ,600 

Mountain (N. Can ea hits) 


17,420 

808,420 

Jtage.stau 


13,730 

798,181 

Kirghiz .... 
Turkestan 


S43,G40 

5,058,553 


577,400 

7,201,551 

Total . 


. i, 739, 700 

21,401,745 


3. Siberia. 

In Siberia there are nine provinces with a territory of 4,210,420 S(iuaro 
miles and a population of 9,257,825. 

The total area of the R.S.F.S.K. is thus 7,438,420 scpiarc miles, and the 
population 124,050,553. 


4, Associated llepahlics* 

The following Republics are closely connected by ^agreements of a 
permanent character with the R.S. F. S.R. : — 


Republics. 

j Area 

1 (square miles). 

Population. 

Azerbaijan 

33,970 

2,090,973 

Armenia 

1 15,240 

1,214,391 

Georgia . . 

25,760 

2,372,403 

Far Bast 

652,740 

1,811,725 

Total . ... . . 

727,710 1 

7,495,402 


4 h 
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5. Countries deiarhed from Russia. 

Outsitle tlie lines traced out above lie the countries and iieoples which 
became detaclied from Russia after the war: — 



- 


Area 

(square miles). 

Population, 

Finland 



127,330 

3,348,000 

Ksthonia 

* 


16,000 

1,750,000 

Latvia 



27,110 

2,500,000 

Litliuania . 



22,890 

2,246,000 

Poland ' . 

. * * 


97,110 

16,022,000 

Bessarabia (to Kuniania) . 


17,330 

2,213,000 

Kars area . 



7,780 

492,000 




, _ , - . _ 

■ 

Total . 


. 

315,550 

28,571,000 


These countiies, which have not entered into permanent and close 
political relations with the K.S.F.S.K., form in area 3’8 per cent, of present 
Russia and 21 *7 per cent, of its population. 


6 . Ne7v Asiatic Connections. 

Bokhara, Khiva, and Mongolia have made agreements of a permanent 
character with the R. S.F.vS.R. The area and population of these countries 
is as follows : — 




J^okliara : 79,440 3,000,000 

Khiva 24,310 519,438 

Mongolia | 5,550,000 j 645,000 

i I 

Total j 5,659,750 | 4,164,438 


Country. 


The principal towns of Soviet Russia with their population for the years 
given are Petrograd (1915), 2,318,615; Moscow (1920), 1,050,011 ; 

Odessa (1912), 631,040 ; Kharkov (1913), 258,360 ; Kazan (1913), 195,300. 


Beligion. 

The Soviet Government has disestablished the Church and appropriated 
certain categories of its property. Since the revolution of March, 1917, all 
religions may be freely professed in the Empire. The prevailing religion of the 
country is the Grasco-Russian, officially called the Orthodox P'aith. It has its 
own independent synod, hut maintains the relations of a sister Church with 
the four Orthodox patriarchates of Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, 
and Jerusalem. The Holy Synod, the board of government of the Russian 
Church, was established in 1721 ; to it was committed* the superintendence of 
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the religious aflairs of the Empire. It was composed- of the three metro- 
politans (Petrograd, Moscow, and Kiev), the archbishop of Georgia 
(Caucasus), and several bishops sitting in turn. 

It is estimated that there are more than 12,000,000 dissenters in Great 
Russia alone. The affairs of the Roman Catholic* Church are entrusted to a 
Collegium, and those of the Lutheran Church to a Consistory, both settled 
at Petrograd. Roman Catholics are most numerous in the former Polish 
provinces, Lutherans in those of the Baltic, and Mohammedans in Eastern 
and Southern Russia, while the Jews are almost entirely settled in the towns 
and larger villages of the western and south-western provinces. 

Before the Revolution, Russia was divided into 66 bishoprics {eparchiya)^ 
which were under 3 metropolitans, 14 archbishops, and 60 bishops ; the 
latter had under them 37 vicars ; all of them were of the monastic clergy. 
The management of Church affairs was in the hands of 62 * consistoria.* 
For Rom^frjL C^itholics there was an Archbishop of Warsaw and another of 
Mobile V, each with six suffragan bishoprics. Of the suffragans of Mohilcv 
one was of the Grocco-Kuthenian rite, of which rite there was another bishop 
immediately subject to Rome. 


Instruction. 

According to official Soviet information, th^ highest educational authority 
in the country is centred in the Commissariat for Education, which has 
replaced the former Ministry of Popular Education and enlarged its scope so 
as to cover the whole field of popular education, having taken over (1) the State 
theatres, the Academy of Arts, the Imperial Musical Society, and various art 
and musical schools and institutions ; (2) the educational institutions of a more 
or less specialised type which had been conducted by various other ministries 
and State departments ; and (3) municipal and schools. The Commis- 

sariat consists of three ‘sections' and a few special ‘departments,’ the 
‘ sections ’ being : (1) The Pedagogical Section, which includes departments of 
‘the Unified Labour School,' ‘school reform,’ technical schools, pre-school 
education, out of-school education, and training of teachers ; (2) the 
Scientific Section, which includes departments of scientific societies, higher 
educational institutions, and libraries ; and (3) the Art Section, which in- 
cludes departments of representative arts, preservation of monuments, 
music, theatres, and kincma. 

The Budget of the Commissariat for the first nine months of 1922 
has been fixed at 123,000,000 gold roubles, or 6 ‘5 per cent, of the general 
Budget. • 

One of the principal reforms carried out by the Commissariat of Popular 
Education has been the introduction of ‘the Unified Labour School,’ which 
has superseded the various types of elementary and secondary schools of the 
pre-revolutionary period. The labour school has two grades, ofie for children 
from 8 to 12, and the other for children from 13 to 16. 

Education is made obligatory and is provided by the State in all its 
schools and institutions free of charge. Children are also provided with hot 
lunches and all the necessary books and appliances. Co-education has 
been adopted in all schools. The principle of ‘ labour ’ education is applied 
differently in the schools of each grade ; in the first grade children are taught 
to make their school self-supporting; in the second technical work is conducted 
&s a part of the general industrial life of the country. 

A feature of the educational work of the Commissariat is the establish- 
ment of a large number of kindergarten, children’s clubs and colonies. 

4 L 2 
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The following table shows the growth of the number of schools and 
pupils in Russia - 


\ear 

Elementary and 
Secondary Schools 

Number 

PiU)ils 

iini 

47,855 

3,060,000 

1919 

63,317 

4,790,000 

192l(Jai). 1) 

91,600 

7,200,000 


Previous to the revolution universities existed in the following places in 
the territory now included in the Soviet Republic and administered by the 
People’s Commissariat for Education : Moscow (2), Petr(^r^,^, Kazan, 
Saratov, Tomsk, Perm, Irkutsk. The Universities of Dorpat^nd Warsaw, 
evacuated during the war, were reorganised in 1918 as the Voronezh and 
Don Universities, and in the same year another was set up at Nizhni- 
Novgorod. In 1919 universities were established at Yaroslav, Smolensk, 
Kostroma, Tambov, Astrakhan, Tashkent, Samara, Simbirsk, Orel ; in 1920, 
at Ekaterinburg, Ekat(3rinodar, and Veliki Ustiug. 

In addition to the institutes of various descriptions — medicine, economic, 
archieological, veterinary, philological — existing before the revolution in 
various larger towns, others have been established for the study of medicine 
(Moscow, Petrograd), economics (Petrograd, Moscow),, archaeology (Caucasus 
and Don), veterinary science (Petrograd, Saratov, Moscow, Novocherkassk), 
geography (Petrograd), philology (Petrograd), and radiology (Petrograd), 

At the en<l of 1920 there existed in the Soviet Republic 57 higlior 
pedagogical institutions with 10,305 students, 154 three-year pedagogical 
courses (35 provinces) with* 18,410 students, and 90 one-^ear pedagogical 
courses (27 i)rovinces) with 5,400 students. Of these 34,000 students, over 

25.000 are maintained by the State. 

In 1914 there existed 1,G00 places of technical education, elementary 
and advanced, Avith 170,000 students ; in 1919, 2,300, with 200,000 
students; on Feb. 1, 1921, 3,758 schools with 298,263 students. These 
include 326 higher schools and polytechnics and 34 ‘ workers’ faculties ’ 
(preliminary courses attached to higher techuical institutions) with 17,000 
students. 

The decree for the liquidation of illiteracy issued at the l)eginnii]g of 1920 
had resulted up to November, 1921, in the teaching to read and write of 
approximately f*, 000, 000, out of an estimated total of 30,000,000 illiterates. 
Only 15 percent, of the lied Army are illiterate, as against the pre-war figure 
of 85 per cent. ’ 

In 1914 there existed about 1,700 secondary schools, with approximately 

400.000 pupils ; in 1920 there were (37 provinces) about 4,000 schools with 

550.000 pupils. This represents about nine per cent, of the children of 
‘ middle-school ’ age. 


Justice and Crime. 

All judge.s are elected by direct vote. Local courts consist of one 
permanent judge (elected) and two assessors (elected) on ^’otation from a list 
prepared by the Soviet. Appeals are made to the District and Government 
Congress of Local Judges. 

The All-Russian Extraordinary Commission, which during the first 
four years of the Revolution was invested with special powers for combating 
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counter-revolution and sabotage, was abolished by decree in February, 1922, 
its investi(jatiag functions being handed over to the State Political Depart- 
ment of the Commissariat for Home Affairs. No extraordinary procedure in 
actual prosecution of offenders now exists. Majdl' crimes are dealt with by 
provincial revolutionary tribunals, which are of a permanent character. 

A recent decree institutes a Public Prociireur of the Republic, with 
provincial procurcurs directly subordinated to him. The function of this 
organisation is to supervise the correct working of the judiciary and the 
application of the laws. 


Finance. 

The cnjTcnt Rudget is for a period of nine months ending September 30, 
1922. In order to secure definite monetary values throughout the estimates, 
all receipts and expenditure have been converted into their equivalents in 
pre-war values. 

The Budget totals are 

Gold roubles 

Expenditure 1,878,000,000 

Revenue ], 048, 000,000 

Deficit ^ . 230,000,000 


The estimated revenue is therefore 87*7 per cent, of the expenditure, and 
the deficit, which will be met by note issue.s, is 12 '3 per cent. It is hoped 
that if the harvest for 1922 is moderately good, the Ihidget for 1922-23 will 
mark the end of the issues of pajier currency to meet deficits. 

Details of expenditure for the first nine nrinths of 1922 are shown as 
follows : — 


Goverunient Deportuiont 


Million gold 
roubles 


Per cent, of 
total 


Coinmis.sariat for ll<une Affairs 
,, Nationalities 
,, Finance 
,, Justice 
,, Foreign A flairs . 

,, Education . 

,, Transport . 

,, Agriculture 
,, War . 

,, Marine 

,, Workers' and Peasants' Inspection 
,, Labour , 

„ Health 

,, Social Welfare . 

„ Food . 

,, I'^oreign Trade . 

,, Posts and Tel eg raph.s 
A.R.C.E.C. and Council of Peoples’ Commissaries 
Supreme Economic Council .... 

Central Statistical Board .... 

Pensions and InsurMice 

Reserves of Council of People’s Commissaries 


co-o 

3-2 

1-4 1 

0-1 

40-0 

2-1 

23-2 ! 

1-2 

2-0 

0-1 

123-0 

G-5 

278-0 • 

14*8 

53-0 

2-8 

Ct^)0'0 • 

20-6 

72-0 

3-8 

2-5 

0-1 

3-8 

. 0-2 

118-0 

C-3 

48*8 

2-G 

140-0 

7-4 

142-0 

7-5 

20-0 

1-4 

0-5 ! 

0-S 

154-0 i 

8*2 

4-S j 

0-3 

14-0 

0*7 

12-0 

0-6 


The following table sliows the estimated revenue for the first nine months 
of 1922 (in millions of gold roubles) : — Taxes and customs duties, 75 ; 
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transport, posts and telegrajdis, 99 ; tinaber, 78 ; state industries, 903 ; food 
tax, 426 ; deficit —to be met by note issues, 230. The more important 
industries are expected to yield (in millions of gold roubles); — Timber, 78 ; 
coal, oil, and paint, 159 ; gold, salt ores, 16) metals, 139 ; textiles, 149 ; 
chemical, 49 ; leather, 93. 

On September 1, 1917, the total indebtedness of Russia amounted to 
32,300 million roubles, made up as follows ; — Pre-war debt, 8,800 million 
roubles ; seven internal war loans, 10,500 million roubles ; loans contracted 
abroad, 8,000 million roubles ; short-dated loans, 5,000 million roubles. On 
March 31, 1921, the indebtedness of Russia to Great Britain was £561,402,000 
(excluding interest since December 31, 1918). 


Defence. 

I, Akmv. 

In the declaration issued by the Chainnan of the Council of the People’s 
Commissaries on November 15, 1917, it was .stated that ‘ soldiers and 
sailors are delivered from the ])Ower of autocratic generals, because from 
henceforth generals will be elected and can be changed.’ All rank, out- 
ward distinction and titles lave been abolished and all officers are to be 
elected. 

By a decree of February 1, 1918, the Government established a 

Workei's and Peasants Red Army of volunteers, and under the pressure 
of military events the organisation and discipline of that army steadily 
improved. A large number of regular officers of the old Russian army 
joined the Red Army either voluntarily or under compulsion, an 
ellicient general staff* was organised for planning and executing military 
operations, and most of the former rules of military discipline were gradually 
reintroduced. Wherever former officers were suspected of lukewarm 
sympathies with their new position, a civilian ‘political Commissary' 
was attached to them to supervise their work and organise political propa- 
ganda in the unit for which lie was responsible. Many officers in the course 
of the civil war by their activities justilied the withdrawal of the Commissary, 
in other cases the Commissary himself acquired the necessary military 
experience to enable him to take over command. There are still a large 
number of units, however, with the dual organisation in the Red Army. 

The Red Army is supplemented by the militia, organised on a basis of 
universal military service. Training begins at the age of 18, consisting of a 
preliminary courst*. of 96 hours, lasting months, and a supplementary 
course of 280 hours, lasting 28 days. For militia jiurposes the territory of 
the Republic is divided into 93 regimental districts, sub-divided into 
battalion, company, and ]>latoon subdistricts. Eacli of tlie latter consists of 
several ‘training x>oints,' usually an urban centre or a factory ; there arc 

28.000, of these in all. 

In December, 1920, according to M. Trotsky’s report at the Ninth Soviet 
Congress (December, 1921), the strength of the Red Army was 5,300,000. 
More peaceful conditions have permitted its reduction to a strength of 

1.595.000, of whom 225,000 are on guard and base duties. ^ The Red Army 
at present comprises (peace footing) 95 infantry divisions and 49 cavalry 
brigades, only the 1899, 1900, and 1901 classes being actually with the 
colours. About two-thirds of the officers come from tlie worker and peasant 
class, 43 per cent, have had no specialist military trairiiiig, and 10 per cent, 
have passed through Soviet training schools and courses. 
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TI. Navy, 

It is not possible to say mucli that is definite concerning the Russian 
Navy. Certainly it is not a negligible force. 'J^ie Soviet Government has 
shown so much ability in reconstructing its Army, that the Fleet may yet 
be Inade effective. Some construction and reconstruction of tlie flotillas has 
gone on both in the Baltic and the Black Seas. Possibly the Dreadnoughts, 
Oangut and Poltava^ in the Baltic may be maintained in condition. With 
two others they appeared in the Admiralty Return 164, without comment. 
Tliere are also four battle-cruisers, two launched in 1915 and two in 1917, 
upon which the Admiralty say w'ork has been * stopped temporarily,' but 
they are probably of a more useful type than the liattleships, and may yet be 
completed. In addition wore 3 older battleships, 5 armoured cruisers, 
8 light cjjiisers (4 not completed), and about 80 destroyers, 30 of them built 
since 1914. * Of the pre-war submarine,s only 5 remain, but 14 were built 
between 1914 and 1917. 

In tlie Black Sea practically nothing remains. In April, 1919, by the 
action of secret hostile agents the main machinery was wrecked by explosive 
means in live of the battleships, and Cfeneiul AV^rangePs force, comprising 
one Dreadnought, one pre-Dreadiiought, 2 cruisers, 10 destroyers, and 4 
submarines arrived at Bizerta to be placed under French protection. In 
addition there are in the Black Sea several light cruisers building, and 
some destroyers and ujodern submarines, battlesliip Demokratina at 

Nikolaieff has not been completed. 

State dockyards were at Nevsky, New Admiralty and Galernyi Ostrov, 
Petrograd ; Kronstadt, Sevastopol, and Vladivostok. A semi-private yard 
existed at tlie Baltic works (Petrograd). Guns were made at the Putiloff 
steel works. 

Tile following table gives the ships remainiaig of the armour-clad fleet and 
principal cruiser.s of the Baltic and the Black Sea Fleets, the new names being 
inserted. 


Baltic Fleet. 


Date of 
Launch 


Name 


Displace- ' llorse- 
ment | power 


Speed 


Officer.s 
and Men 


Main armament 


1011 


{ Sevastopol 
L’ollava 
Gan^ut 
Petropavlov.sk 


Dreadmughts, 
23,000 42,000 23 


59—1,000 lj2 l‘2in.; 16 4-8iii. 


The Sevastopol and Petropavlovsk sufftred serious damage, and thp,y probably possess 
no value to the Fleet. 


1015 

1917 


{ Borodino 
Navarin 
Umail 
Kinburn 


} 


Battle Cruisers. 


82,200 


i 

60,000 27 I 


12 14in. ; 21 51in. 


These ships have not been completed, and building was temporarily suspended. 


Pre- Dreadnoughts 

1907 j Respublika . j 17,400 ( 17,000 1 IS i .33-900 i 4 12in. ; 14 Sin,; 12 V8in 

1901 ! Grazhdaniu I 12,912 i 15,300 1 18 ( 29-745 1 4 12in. ; 20 Oin. 
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Date of 
Launch 

N/iine 

! Displace- 
1 nient 

1 

(f 

IIor.se- 

power 

Speed 

1 

OlHcers 
and Men 

Main armament 


Armoured Cruisers. 


1900 

Rurik 

f 10,933 

' 20,850 

21 

1 29-870 

1 8 Sin. ; 20 4*8in. 

1899 

Groinobol . 

1 13,265 

; U,500 

19 

23-810 

! 4 Sin. ; 22 Gin. 

189(3 

Rossi a 

1 13,060 

! 14,500 

20*4 

23-805 

i 4 8in.; 22 Gin. 

1906 

Adtn. Makaraff . 

7,890 

i 16,500 

21 

23—570 

1 2 8in. ; 8 Oin. 

1907 

Bay an 

! 7,901 

' 16,500 

‘21 

1 23—545 

: 2 8in. ; 8 Oin. 



Light Crxilscrs. 



1901 

Bogaiyr . 

' 7,428 

19,500 

23 

23-545 

12 Gin. , 

1900 

1899 

Aurora .\ 

Diana. .( 

6,731 

11,610 

19 

23—550 

10 Oin. 

1900 

Askold 

5,905 

20,420 

22*5 

23-475 

12 Gin. 


1 A dill. UoutdLoiT A 






1915 

jAdiii. .1 

\Adrii. Greut .1 

7,000 

F’’ 

o 

© 

30 

- 

IG 5‘lin. 


\s,'uthvna . ,] 








Destroyers 

82 ; Submarines, about ^0 




«• 

Black Sea Fleet. 





)rcadnough(s. 



1014 : 

Volya 

22,600 

20,. 500 

21 

— 

; 12 12iii. ; 20 5’2in. 

1910 

Dcniokral'n'a 

27,300 

29,700 

21 

— 

12 lL>iii. ; 20 5-2in. 



Pre- Dreadnoughts. 

1 


lOOG { 
1906 

Evsl.ify . .1 

Ioann Zlatou.st ./ 

12,840 

10,600 i 

10 1 

1 

32 -847 i 

4 12in. ; 4 Sin. ; 12 Oin 

1900 ; 

Zoretza Svobodii 

12, .582 

10,600 

16 1 

•26-715 

4 12in. ; 16 Gin. 



Light Cruisers, 



1915 

Admiral Lazare{f\ 






1917 

1917 

,, N<(khimoff\ 
,, IMominc f 

7,600 

55,000 

32 

* - 

16 5-lin. 

1017 

,. KornUqtf / 







Destroyerm, G, and 10 now interned at Bizerta ; submarines, a out 10. 

The Drendiionglit General Alexeieff escaped from the Black Sea and was taken under 
French protection at Bizerta with other ve.ssels indlcaft^d above. 


PrQduction and Industry. 

The economic system inaugurated by the Soviet Government is based on 
the conception of State ownersiiip and control of the principal means of pro- 
duction, distribution and exchange. During the first eight months after 
the November revolution the nationalisation of various industrial and 
trading enterprises was effected largely by local Soviets, which followed no 
definite plan. This led to a number of working undertaking.s being brought 
to a standstill, as the necessary administrative machinery waa either entirely 
lacking or inadequate for coping with the immense ta.sk of setting up a 
public organisation of industry. To remedy the situation and introduce 

1 All Ihese ships are. ineffective, also the Tri Svialitelia, their engines having been 
destroyed by explosion. 
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a greater unity and efficiency of method the Soviet Government issued a 
decree, dated June 28, 1018, wliicli specified the conditions governing the 
nationalisation of private enterprises. Thus, only largo and well-equipped 
factories and works were to be taken over by th« State, the smaller under- 
takings being left in the hands of their owners. Hut even those liable to* 
nationalisation 'were not to be taken over until a proper organisation for 
running them had been established. On April 1, 1920, out of 0,775 
industrial establishments on the territory of Soviet Russia, employing 
1,185,542 workpeople, there bad been nationalised 4,141, employing 983,049 
workpeople. 

Tlic following table shows tlie extent of production in 1913 and 1920 ; — 


- 

11)13 j 

1920 


1913 

1920 

! 1 

Coni (Liiou'^aiid.s of 1,7158, 4()0 

4.0,499 

I^a lips (tlionsaiids) 

2,564 

258 

Oil ,, „ „ 

5(*.4,:i00 ' 

223,000 

Aenininlatois ([uod*) . 

207,748 

25,924 

,, ,, 

If A, 000 ' 

02,S(i3 

Snlpliuric Acid 

7,088,128 

091,387 

Ojp.s ,, ,, ,, 

(•):5S,400 

10,100 

Oansiic Soda 

2,033.875 

2,532 

Half „ „ ,, 

liu.srj , 

:;7,2r>o 

Sulphates ,, 

3, s2 1,8^0 

C62,OCO 

Cast Iron,, ,, ,, 

2-.7,400 : 

0,230 

(idtton Yam (thousands 



Copp?r ,, ,, ,, 

2,007 ‘ 

— 

of poo<ls , , 

10,000 i 

' 825 

Ccinent ., ,, bsrrols 

12,1 <57 

3(;3 

Woollen V.arn (thousands 



Cricks (tliouNimlsl 

2,000,000 , 

43,000 

of]) 0 O<ls) . . 

2,400 1 

500 

Jioconiotivcs , 

GOO , 

90 

Hides (tfionsands) . .i 

16,000 

0,132 

Trucks .... 

20,402 ^ 

sr.4 

Pa]M'r (Uions’ds ofpooils) i 

9,100 ! 

2,200 

Pioiridis . , . .| 

007,000 i 

ss,838 

Suyar ,, ,, i 

82,800. 

5,542 

JOleclrical Marliines, Dy-i 

1 


Tobacco ,, ,, b>- 1 

21,943 

I 9,294 

naniocs, (fcc. , .i 

! 

078,000 

3<),700 

1 

1 



All industry was controlled throngli the Su|!rciiie Kconomic Council, with 
about 50 in dust rial departments and its local organs. 

Side by si<le wiUi tliis policy was developed that of compulsory requisi- 
tioning of grain from the peasants, to meet the primary requirements of the 
town population and the Army. Heginning as an organised series of 
requisitions to meet tlic food shortage in 1918, it was rapidly developed 
through the Food Commissariat into a regular series of corn Iccics, distributed 
amongst provinces according to harvest statistics, and redistributed amongst 
the several villages, which were made collectively responsible for their 
([uotas. In 1917-18, 47*5 million poods were collected; in 1918-19, 107 '9 
millions ; in 1919-20, 212*5 millions ; in 1920-21, 283*8 millions. 

The cultivated area by the end of this period had contracted considerably, 
as is shown by the following tigures, covering European %nd Asiatic Russia 
(excluding the Ukraine) : — 



1913 

1910 

19-20 


Then 

sands of Dessiatines. 

Ryo 

19,782-4 

17,094-4 

13,063-6 

Wheat 

16,442-4 

14,930-3 

11,518-1 

Harley 

r>,7811 1 

5,502-3 

2,324-0 

Oats ....... 

13,.339-S ! 

13,0-25-3 

8,407*4 

Polatoes 

2, -568-0 ! 

1,850-9 

990-1 

Plax 

l,20S-4 

1,288-5 

<509 -S 

Hemp 

472-4 

4-29-1 

132-0 

Fodders ....... 

1,200-4 

i, -253-3 1 

732-8 
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The number of cattle had also considerably decreased : — 


Ilorsos 
Cows . 
Sheep 
Figs . 


1dm 

1 

1 JOlH) 

jicn 

18,701,900 

1 14,73J,r>00 


17,0<j0,000 j 

n 1,500,000 

13,500,000 

i»8,700,0O(> ' 

20,400,000 

18,200,000 

13,000,000 

7,800,000 

0,500,000 


In March, 1921, there was introduced tlio * new economic ])olicy,’ as it 
is popularly called, although in essence it amounts to the relaxation of most 
of the restrictions imposed by the military conditions between «'918 and 

1920. Its main features are (U the replacement of the corn levies (423 
million poods) by a much smaller food tax (240 million poods), collected 
from the individual producer ; (2) the authorisation of free trading in food 
and other necessaries within the territory of the Hepu])!ic ; (3) tlie con- 
centration of State control on the most important of the nationalised 
enterprises, and their combination for the most part into State autonomous 
trusts (over 60), under the general direction of the Supremo Economic 
Council ; (4) the leasing of the vast majority of nationalised and State- 
controlled enterprises. (Out of 10,276 enterprises leased up to the end of 

1921, 58 per cent, were taken by private individuals, 36*5 ]^er cCnt. by 
co-operatives and workers ‘astels,’ and 5'5 per cent, by local Soviet 
institutions.) (5) The reduction of the number of peisons no the State 
rationing list (from 38 millions in March, 1921, to 8 millions in November), 
and the conclusion of a number of agi-eemcuts for ‘colle(;tive jtayment’ of 
th(i remaining employees ancf workers, the basic ration adopted being that 
of the living wage, and the total varying with output ; (6) the encourage- 
ment of co-operation, locally and nationally, and the institution of a State 
Bank. 

The statistics of the autumn sowing campaign of 1921, carried out after 
approximately six months of the new economic policy are shown as 
follows : — 




1919 1 

1920 

1921 



j Thousands of Dessiatines 

Famine area . , 


. ; 4,022-4 ! 

4,227 2 

3,056 0 

Partial famine area . 


1,249 -.5 

1,1 .57 -5 

1,183-3 

Producing noii-t’aminti area 


. ! 2,242-4 1 

2,080-7 

2,500-7 

Consuming area . 


. 1 1,050-7 ' 

980-0 

1,217 4 


< « 


In 1921, the harvest of Soviet Russia yielded 20,636,000 tons of grain, 

8.611.000 tons of potatoes,, and 31,299,000 tons of hay. 

In 1921, 1,080,000 acres were sown with flax, and the yield was 

95.000 tons. 

Salt production: 1918, 445,000 tons; 1919, 163,000 tons; 1920, 

350.000 tons. 


Commerce. 

The following table gives the exports ami imports of Russia for six 
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years in the trade with Europe, Asia, and Finland (bullion not included), 
in millions of roubles : — 


Tears 

•Imports 

1 

Exports I 

• 1 

Years 

1 

Imports ! 

Exports 

1 

1911 . i 

1,161-7 

1,591-4 ! 

1914 . 

1,098 0 ' 

956-1 

1912 . 1 

1,171-8 

],518'9 

1915 . ' 

1,1140 

397-2 

1913 . 

1,374-0 

1,520-1 1 

1916 . 

2,750-0 : 

575*0 


After three years, in which there was no foreign trade, Russia’s trade 
began a^ain early in 1920, following the conclusion of peace with Esthonia. 
The princi|Kil imports were agricultural machinery, railway spare parts, 
drugs, cloth, and foodstutfs. The principal exports were timber, flax, 
hemp, and platinum. 

The total value of Russian exports for 1921, calculated in pre-war prices, 
was 20 million gold roubles. The following is an analysis of the total 
exports for 1921 : — 


C{ite‘,'ory 


Foodstufl'.s 

Kuw iitnl iimiiufacturtiU inuler'al 

M iiioral |)rodiiet.s ..... 
M jirticlos .... 

Total 


Export.-^ 
in tuns 

Per cent, 
of total 
exports 

Value in 
roubles at 
1013 prices 

I Percentage 
value of 

I total 
exports 

9,700 

4-5 

1,771,400 

8*7 

205,700 

95.3 

, 17,994,700 , 

88*7 

100 

0-0 

18,500 ' 

0-1 

500 ^ 

0-2 

! 498,600 

2-5 

21C>,000 I 

100-0 

; 20,-283,200 ; 

100-0 


The chief market for Russian exports was Great Britain, with 47 '9 per 
cent, of total exports ; 22*7 per cent, went to Latvia ; 12*9 per cent, to 
Norway ; and 5 per cent, to Germany. 

The imports in 1921 amounted to 920,000 tons, valued at 248,551,000 
gold roubles. 

For pre-war trade of Russia, see The Statesman’s Year-Book for 1920, 
pp. 1208 and 1209. 

The chief articles of import from Russia into the United Kingdom and of 
export (domestic produce and manufactures) from the United Kingdom to 
Russia in 1920 were, according to the Board of Trade neturns Imports : 
Barley, 194,928/. ; tobacco, 1,460,254/. ; flax, 4,090,005/. ; manganese ore, 
844,162/. ; paper, 8,398,818/. ; sa*wn timber, 11,873,03^)/. ; pit props, 
2,739,216/. Exports: Fish, 358,168/. ; coal, 410,178/. ; boots, 327,443/. ; 
cotton, 1,234,079/. ; woollens, 2,693,200/. 

Total trade between Russia and the United Kingdom in thousands of 
pounds for 5 years (Board of Trade returns) : — 


. — 1 

1 

1 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Imports ft-oin Russia into U. Kingdom 

Exports to Russia from U. Kingdom 

17,9.30 

48,736 

6,711 

298 

16,370 

12,993 

83,522 

11,792 

2,700 

2,173 
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Internal Conunnnications. 

Russian railway history began in 1836. In European Russia there are 
153,782 miles ol rivers, carils and lakes, 20,670 miles being navigable for 
steamers, 7,482 for small sailing vessels, 88,739 for rafts. Ii^ Asiatic Russia 
there are 86,422 miles of rivers, canals, and lakes, 21,421 miles being 
navigable for steamers, 8,678 for small sailing vessels, 33,224 for rafts. 

The railway-net open for traffic on January 1, 1913, had a length of 
46,573 miles, of which 35,987 miles were in European Russia, 10,586 miles in 
Asiatic Russia. On January 1, 1921, the length of the railways was 29,909 
miles. 


Banking. 

The current accounts of the State Bank on January 23, 1 ^j.2 2 f ^showed 
balances amounting to 1,824,535,000,000 roubles, wdiich compares with 
1,839,000,000 roubles on Novemlier 16, 19*21, when the hank began 
operations. The greiiter part of the balances at January 23 belonged to 
State departments and enterprises, which accounted for 1,287,468,000,000 
roubles. Other important groups were : — 


ItouMos 


Co-op eraii VC Organisations. . ' 11,315,000,000 

Trade Unions 5, 87:?, 000, 000 

Private [businesses, &c 10,7(>0,000,<K)0 


The growth of the account of private businesses and individuals was as 
under (in million I'oubles) : — 


DeceiuLer l(i, 10-21 
January 23, 1022 


I Number of Amount of 
j Aecounts | Balances 

I , 

:■ 157 0,850 

i 231 ]!),70'0 

I ' 


Average 

Balance 


43-7 

8V6 


Money, Weights, and Measures. 

Money. 


The legal unit of money is the silver llouhle of 100 Kopecks. It was of the 
value of 2s. I'Oti., but in official calculations 9*46 roubles were taken as 
equal to the pound* sterling. Exact equivalents : 1,000,000 roubles ~ 
£105,735 7s. 

Weights and 'Measures. 


1 Verst (500 sajhnes) 

1 Sajkne (3 arshins) 

1 Arshin (16 vershoks) . 

1 Square verst 

1 Dessiatine . . . . 

1 Pound (96 zolotniks lots) 

1 Pood (40 poiLuds) . 


= 3,500 ft., or two-tlurds of a statute 
mile (0*662879). 

= 7 feet English. 

= 28 inches 
= 0*439408 square mile. 

— 2*69972 English acres; 

= of a pound English (0*90283 lb.). 

( = 36 lbs. English. 

\ = 0*32243678 cwt, 

/ = 0*016121789 tons. 
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1 Vcdroifi shioffs) . . . = 2| imperial gallons (2*7056). 

1 Chetvert (8 Ghetveriks) . . =5*7719 imperial bushels. 

The Soviet Government issued a decree adopting the Gregorian Calendar 
as from February 14, 1918. , 

Commercial Representatives. 

1. Of Russia in Great Britain. 

Official Agent in London. — M. Krassin. 

2. Of Great Britain in Russia. 

Official Agent in Moscow. — R. M. Hodgson. 


Statistical and Other Books of Reference concerning Russia. 

1. Ofiticiai. Publications. 


hvestia (News), daily organ of the AU-Russian Central Executive Committee. 
Ekonomicheskayn Zhizn (Economic Life), daily ^rgan of the Council of Labour and 
Defence. 

Reports of the various People’ .s Comniissariata to the Ninth Soviet Congress, 
December, 1921. 

Jlutsian Information and Review (Vol. I, No. 1. October 1, 1921), fortnightly pub. 
lication of the lufonnation Department, Russian Trade Dckgation. 

Russian Trade Agreement. (Cmd. 1,207.) London, 1921. 

Interim Report of the Committee to Collect Information on Russia. (Cmd. J,04l.) 
London, 1920.— Final Report (Cmd. 1,240.) London, *1921. 

T.'ie Ru.ssian states : comiulcd from material supplied by the British Trade Mission in 
Moscow. London, 1922, 

Interim Report of the Committee to collect information on Russia. (Cmd. 1041. 
London, 1920. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

The Russian Almanac. ■Compiled and edited by N. Peacock. London. 

The Russian Economist. (Journal of the Russian Economic Association.) No 1. 
September— October, 1920. London. 

Aitoff (D.), The Russian Empire. In Hugh Robert Mill's International Geography. 
4th ed. London, 190S. — Penples et langues de la Russie d’apr^s les donn^^cs du premier 
recensement de la population execute en 1897. In Annates de Geographie. No. 79. 1906. 
With ethnographical map of European Russia. 

Alexinsky (Q.), La Russie Moderne. Pari.s, 1012. [English new Edition, London, 1914.] 
— Russia and Euroj)e. Loudon, 1917. 

Baedel^*t Russlaiid. Europaisches Russland, Eisenbahnem in Russisch-Asien, Te- 
heran, Peking. 6th ed. Leipzig, 1904. English Ed., 1914. 

Ballard (G.ll.), Russia in Rule and Misrule. London, 1920. 

Raring (M.), The Russian People. London, 1911. — The Mainsprings pf Russia. London, 
1914. 

Beahle (William 11.), Commercial Russia. London, 1918. 

BeazUy (B,.), Forbet (N.), and BirkeU{Q. A.), A History of Russia to Modern Times. 
London, 1918. 

Beehhofer (C. B.), Russia at the Cross-Road.?. London, 1916. 

Belevsky (A.) and Voronoff (B,), Les Organisation.? Publique Rinsscs et lour rdle pendant 
la GueiTc. Paris, 1918. 

Bigff-Wilhtr (R. K.), A Short History of the Church of Russia. London, 1920. 

(Gustave), Kssais sur los principales Nationalit^s de Russie. Lausanne, 1918, 
Dillon (B. J.), The Eclipse of Russia. London, 1918, 

Drew (A. N.), Russia. London, 1918. 

Dujf (J. D.), editor. Russian Realities and Problems. Cambridge, 1917. 

Engelbrceht (T. H.), Landwirtschaftlicher Atlas des Russischen Reiches in Europa 
und Asien. Berlin, 1916. 
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Zrismann-Stepanowa (Ver.a), Erisinann (Th.), and Hlatthieu (C. J.), Editors, Russland. 
2 vols. Zurich, 1019. 

Frere (W. H.), Some Links in the Chain of Russian Church History. London, 1918. 

QoldsUin (J. M.), Russia : Her Economic Past and Future. New York, 1919, 

Jffecker (J. F.), Russian Sociology. New York, 1915. 

Hettner i\.)y Russland. Leipzig, 1916. 

Heyklng (A.), Problems confronting Ru.ssia. London. 1918. 

Howe (Sonia E.), A Thousand Years of Russian History. London, 1915. 

Hnbbaek (John), Russian Realities. London, 1915. 

Jarintzoff (Madame N.), Russia, the Country of Extremes. London, 1914. 

Rleineckmidt (A.), Drei Jahrhunderte russischer Geschichte, 1598-1898. Leipzig, 1898. 

Kovalevsky (E.), I'lnstruction publique en Russie. Expo.sition Universelle de 1905 j\, 
Li^ge. St. Petersburg, 1905. 

Kovalevsky (Maxime), Modern Customs and Ancient Laws of Russia. London, 1891. — 
Le Regime economique de la Russie. Paris, 1898. — Institutions Politiques do la Russie, 
Paris, 1903. 

Kluchevsky (V. O.), A History of Russia (Translated from the Russian). 8 vols. 
London, 1911. 

LavL^se (E.)j Rambaud (A.), and others, Histoire Gen6rale. Vols. X., 3?I. Paris, 
1898-99. 

Lethbridge (A.), The New Russia. London, 1915. 

JAftchitz (F.), Russland. Zurich, 1916. 

Lubawsky (M ), Historical Geography of Russia in its Relation to Colonization 
Russian.) Moscow,. 1909. 

Mnsaryk (Thomas, G.), The Spirit of Russia*. 2 vols. liondon, 1019. 

Mavor (James),. An Economic History of Russia. London, 1914. 

Meakin (Anneita B.), Ru.s.sia: Travels and Studies. London, 1906. 

Milioukof{P.), Essai sur PHistoire de la Civilisation russe. Pari.s, 1901 —Russia and 
its Cri.sis. London, 1905. 

On (Nicholas), Histoire du D4veloppement Economique de la Russie depuis Pabolition du 
servage. Paris, 1899. 

Pantenius (T. H.), Geschichte Rnsslands (to the outbreak of war). Leipzig, 1917. 

Perris (G. IT.), Russia in Revolution. London, 1905. 

Philippson (A.), Lande.skunde des Europaischen Ru.sslands nebst Finnlands. Leipzig, 
1009. 

Poole (E.), The Dark People. Russia’s Crisis. London, 1919. —The Village : Russian 
Impressions. London, 1910. 

RajffalovichiA.), editor, Russia 'I.>-Day. London 1916.— Editor, Russia: Its Trade and 
Commerce. London, 1918. 

Rambaud (Alfred), Histoire de la Russie. 6th edition. Paris, 1913 [Of this there is an 
English translation. 3 vols. London]. 

Rappoport (A. S.), Home Life in Rus.sia. London, 191.3. 

Reelus (Elisee), Geographic universelle. Tome V. L’Europe Scandinave et Russe, 
revised to date in 1885. VI. L’Asie Russe. Paris, 1880-81. And Ai)pendix to the Russian 
translation, by MM. Beketoff, Bogdanolf, Woeikoff, and others, St. Petersburg, 1884. 

Semenoff Une Page de la Contre-REvohition Russe (Les Pogromes). Paris, 1906. 

Semeno^ (P. P.), Geographical and Statistical Dictionary of the Russian Empire. 
(Russian.) 5 vols. St. Petersburg, 1863-84. 

Simpson (J. T.), The Self-discovery of Ru.ssia. London, 1916. 

Skrine (F. II.), Expansion of Russia, 1815-1900. New edition. London, 1915. 

Stepniak {E.), King Log and King Stork, a Study of Modern Russia. 2 vols. London, 1806 
—At the Dawn of a New Reign : Modern Russia. London, 1900. 

Steveni (W. B.), Pturograd, Past and Present. London, 1915. 

Stewart (H.) and Ha^nen (F. de), Provincial Russia. [A ‘ colour book.'] London, 1918. 

Suvorin{A.), All Russia; a Directory of Industries, Agriculture, and Administration. 
(With a good Railway map.) St. Petersburg, (Russian.) 

‘Times' Book of Russia. London, 1916. 

Tiirngren (Adoif)» L’Evolution de la Russie pendant les anneet^ 1904-1907. 3 vols. 
Paris, 1914. 

Twentieth Century Russia and Anglo-Russian Review. London, Quarterly. 

rino^radq/? (Paul), Self-Government in Rimsia. London, 1916. —Tlie Reconstruction of 
Russia. London, 1919. 

IFaMace (Mackenzie), Russia. New cd. 2 vols. London, 1912. 

Washburn (H.), Potential Russia, London, 1917. 

IFcibe/ (W.), Russland. (Illustrations.) Munich, 1916. 

Wieth^Knu^en (K. A.), Bauernfrage und Agrarrefonn in Russland. Munich, 1914. 

Wiener (Leo), An Interpretation of the Russian People. London, 1015. 

Williams (Wigmore), Russia of the Russians. London, 1913. 

Winter (Nevin), The Russian Empire of To-day and Yesterday. London, 1914. 

Wood (Ruth K.). The Tourists Russia. New York, 1912. 

Zilliacus (Konni), The Russian Revolutionary Movement. London, 1905. 
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Caucasus. 

Ahich (H.), Aus kaukasischen Landern. 2 vols. 1896. 

BiMctev (J. F.), The Russian Conquest of the Caucasus. 2 vols. London, 1009. 
Dechy (M. von ), Kaukasus-Ucisen und Forschungen im Kaukasischen Hoohgebirge, 
8 vols. in 2. Berlin, 1905-7. 

Hahn (C.), Kaukasische Reisen und Studlen. Leipsic,*1896. 

Merzbachcr (Q.), Aus den Hochregionen des Kaukasus. 2 vols. Leipzig, 1901. 

Raddc (Q.) and others, Grundziige der Pflanzenverbreitung im dem Kaukasnslandern, 
&c. 3 Parts. Leipzig, 1899. 

Rikli (M.), Natur-und Kulturbilder aus den KaukasiislUndern und Hooharmenien (von 
Teilnehmern der Schweizerischen naturwissenschaaiichen Studienreise, 8ommer 1912), 
Zurich, 1914. 

Central Asia. 

Cobbold (R. P.), Innermost Asia. London, 1900. 

Fell(N.), Russian and Nomad. London, 1916. 

Graham (Stephen), Through Russian Central Asia. London, 1916. 

Krajt (H.), A travcrs le Turkestan Russe. Paris, 1901. 

Mcakim(Xuneite M. B.), In Russian Turkestan. London, 1915. 

Obrueheff 1^. A..), Altaian Studies. Moscow, 1915. 

Phibbs (Isabella M,), A Visit to the Russians in Central Asia. London, 1899. 

Price (M. Philips), War and Revolution in Asiatic Russia. Loudon, 1918. 

Semcnoff (V. P.), Russia: Complete Geographical Description. Vol. XIX, Turkestan. 
Petrograd, 1913. [In Russian]. 

Schwarz (F. von), Turkestan. Berlin and Freiberg, 1900. 

Woeikof (A.), Le Turkestan Russe. Paris, 1914. 

Siberia. 

AuJagnon(C.), La Siberie Fconornique. Paris, 1901. 

Beveridge (A. J.), The Russian Advance. New York, 1903 
Czaplicka (M. A.), Aboriginal Siberia. London, 1915. 

Danrkivortt (P. W.), Sibiricn und seine wirtschaftliche Zukunft. I^eipzig, 1921. 

Deutsch (li.), Sixteen Year.s in Siberia [Eng. Trans, by Helen Chisholm]. London, 1905 
Fraser {J. F.). The Real Siberia. London, 1902. 

Gerrare (Wirt), Greater Russia. I.ondon, 1903. 

Haviland (Maud D,), A Summer on the Yencsei. London, 1915. 

Hawes (G. IL), In the Uttermost East [Sakhalin, Korea, Ac.], London, 1903. 

Kapherr (Egon Freiherr von), Drei Jahro in Sibirten als Jager und Forscher. Berlin, 
1914. 

Keane (A. H.), Asia. Vol. I., Northern and Eastern Asia. London, 1906. 

(G.), Siberia and the Exile System. 4th ed. 2 vols. London, 1897. 

Koulomsine (A. N. de), Le Tran.s-Siberien. Paris, 1904. 

Krahmer (— ), Riissland in Asien. 7 vols. Leipzig, 1899-1904. 

Krausse (A.), Russia in Asia. London, 1899. 

Kropotkin (P.), Orographic de la Siberie. Bruxelles, 1904. 

Legras{3.), Au Pays Rus.se. Paris, 1896. — En Siberie. Paris, 1899. 

Moore (F. F.), Siberia of Torday. London, 1020. 

Nansen (F.), Through Siberia. The Land of the Future. London, 1914. 

P as V ol s ky (heo), Russia in the Far East. London, 1921. 

Patkanov (S.), Essai d’ane Statistiqiie et d’une G6ographle dcs Peuples Palaeasiatiques 
de la Sib5rie. St. Petersburg, 1903. 

Price (M. G.), Siberia. London, 1012. 

Ronaldshay (Earl of), On the Outskirts of Empire in Asia. Ediifburgh, 1904. 

Shktovsky (1. W.), In Far North-East Siberia. London, 1916. 

(J.), Through Siberia. London, 1901. * 

Swayne (H. G. C.), Through the Highlands of Siberia. London, 1904, . 

Vladimir, Russia on the Pacific, and the Siberian Railway. London, 1899. 

Wiedenfeld IKurt), Sibirien in Kultur find Wirtschaft. Bonn, 1916* 

^ Winit (H. de), The Ncav Siberia. [Sakhalin and Eastern Siberia.] London. 1896. 
Wright (G. F.), Asiatic Russia. 2 vols. London, 1903. 

Wright (R. L.) and (Basset), Through Siberia. London, 1913. 

Tadrintsev, Siberia as a Colony. Second edition. St. Petersburg, 1892. (Russian.) 

The Jews of Rxtssia tinder the Empire. 

Report of the Commissioners of Immigration upon the causes which incite immigration 
to the United States. [The chapters on the Jews in Russia, by J. B. Weber and W. 
Kenipster, have been translated into French and issued separately under the title ‘ La 
Situation des Juifs on Russio.’] Washington, 1892. 

Annual Report of the Jewish Colonization Association. Paris. 

Abbott (Q. F.), Israel in Europe. London, 1906. 
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(Beatrice C-), The Polish Jew. London, 1906. 

Davitt (Michael), Within the Porte. London, 1903. 

Ihtbnow (S. M.), History of the Jews in Russia and Poland. 3 vols, Phlladelphta, 1920. 
Errera (A.), The Jews in Russia : Emancipation or Extermination. London, 1894. 
Frederic (Harold), The New Exodus : a Study of Israel in Russia. London, 1802. 
FritfdZa/idcr (Israel), The Jevfs of Russia and Poland. London, 1010. 

Oradovsky (H. D.), La Situation 16gale des Israelites en Russie. Traduit du Russe. 
Paris, 1890. 

Linden (A.), Die Juden Pogromen. 2 vols. Berlin, 1910. 

Rubinow (I. M.), The Economic Condition of the Jews in Rus.sia. Washington, 1907. 
Ruppin(A.), Die sozialen Verhaltnisse der Juden in Russland. Berlin, 1906. 

Semlnojff (B.), The Russian Government and the Jewish Massacres. London, 1907. 
Sitfrnfecrgf (H.), Qeschichte der Juden in Polen uiiter den Piasten und den Jagellione. 
Leipsic, 1878. 

Wolf{\j.), The Legal Sufferings of the Jews in Russia. London, 1912. 


The Russian Revjlution. 

.1 ^ 

A Collection of Reports on Bolshevism in Russia. Abridged Edition of Parliamentary 
Paper, Russia No. 1. London, 1919. 

Labour Conditions in Soviet Russia. (Prepared by the International Oflice, League of 
Nations.) London, 1920. 

Anct (Claude), La Revolution Russo. 3 vols. Paris, 1919. 

Antonelli (E ), Bolshevist Russia. London, 1920. 

Bauer (Otio), Bolschevismus oder Sozialdeinokratic ? Vienna, 1920. 

Berper-Levrault (H. U.), Ilistoire de la Revolution Russe. Paris, 1917. 

Bonisson (Etienne), Les Bolchovikl (1917-1919); Eait.s, Docianent.s, C'oininentairc.s. 
Paris, 1919. 

Brallsford {U.. N.), The Russian Workers’ Kepuldic. London, 1921. 

Brown (William Adams), The Groping Giant : Revolutionary Russia as seen by an 
American Democrat. London, 1921. 

Far67wan (Michael S.), Russia and the struggle for Peace. London, 1918. 

Freitac] uon Lorimjhoven (Ax:d), Oosehichte der russischen Revolution. Vol. I. 
Munich, 1919. 

Gawromfky (Dmitry), Dio Bilanz des russischen Bojschewismns. Berlin, 1918. 

Oilbraith (Olive), Russia in Travail. London, 1918. 

Goode ( W. T.), Bolshevism at W’luk. London, 1920. 

Qourko (General), Russia 1914-17. Loudon, l9l.s. 

Graevenitz (P.), From Autocracy to Bolshcvisni. London, 1918. 

Jfarper(i^, N.) and others, The Russian Revolution. London, 1918. 

Jones (Stiuton). Russia in Revolution. ^liomlon, 1918. 

Kadomtzelf (^ovih), The Uus.sian Collaiise! Loudon, 1918. 

Keelinff (tl. V.), Bolshevism, London, 1918. 

Kercmky {S. F.), The Prelude to Bolshevism. London, 1919. 

Klibanskj/ (H.), Die Gesetzgebung der Bolschcwiki. Leipzig, 1920. 

Labry (R ), L’lndiistrie Rus.se et la Revolution. Paris, 1919. 

Landau-.4/danou (M. A.), Leniiie. Paris, 1919. 

Lange {G. L.), Russia, the Revolution, and the War. London, 1918. 

Lansbnry (G.), VVhat I saw in Russia. Loudon, 1920. 

Levine D.), The Rus.sian Revolution. Loudon, 1917. 

LilvinoJ (M.). The Bolshevik Revolution. London, 1918. 

Luyiacliarnki/ (A. V:), Veliki Perevorot (The Great Revolution). Petrograd, 1920. 

Malone (Colonel), The Russian Republic. London, 1920. 

Mareos$on{l. F.), The Kc-Birtl» of Rus.sia. London, 1917. 

Mautner (Wilhelm), Der Bolschewisnuis : Varaussetzungen, Geschichte, Thcoric. 
Stuttgart. 1920. 

Miliukov (Paul), Bolshevism : An International Danger. London, 1920.— Is tori j'a 
Vtoroy Russkoy Revoliutzii (History of the Second Russian Revolution), Vol. 1. Sofia, 1921. 

Pasvohky (Leo), The Economics of Coimnunisiu (with special reference to Russia’s 
Experiment). London, 1021. 

Pollock (John), War and Revolution in Rusda. London, 1918. —The Bolshevik 
Adventure. London, 1020. 

Pottgate (R. W.), The Bolshevik Theory. London, 1920. 

Potter (S. Carlyle), Russia Before and After the Revolution. London, 1920. 

Price (M. Philips), My Heminiscence.s of the Russian Revolution, Lendon, 1921. 

Paine (Q. B.), Bolshevik Russia. London, 1920. 

Ran«o/ne (Arthur), The Crisis in Russia. London, 1921. 

Rappoport Pioneers of the Russian Uevolutioii. London, 1918. 

(E. A.), Russia in Uplieaval. London, 1919. 

Russell (Bertrand), The Practice and Theory of Bolshevism. London, 1920. 
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Sack (A. J.), The Birth of the Russian Democracy. New York, 1918, 

Shklovsky (I. V.), Kussui under the Bolshevists. London, 1919. 

Slonivi (M.), Le Bolchevisme vu par im Ru.sse. Palis, 1921. 

Snowden (Mts. Philip), Through Bolshevik Russia. London, 1920. 

SpaTffo (John), The Psychology of Bolshevism. New York, 1020. — The Greatest Failure 
in all History. A critical examination of the actual worlangs of Bolshevism in Russia. 
London, 1920. 

SUbbino (B. P.), From Czar to Bolshevik. London, 1918. 

Trotsky {L ), The History of the Russian Revolution to Breat-Litovsk. London, 1919, 
(B.), Trois Aspects de la Revolution Russe. Paris, 1917. English edition, 

London, 1918. 

Walling (Vf. E.), Sovietism. New York, 1920. 

Wells (H. G.). Russia in the Shadows. London, 1920. 
irtRo?i(R.), Russia’s Agony. London, 1918. 

Wilcox (E. II.), Russia’s Ruin. London, 1919. 

Williams (Mrs. Harold). From Liberty to Brest- Lito vsk : the First Year of the 
Russian Revolution. London, 1919. 

Zagorsky La Republique cles Soviets. Bilan 6conoiniquc. Paris, 1921.— 1/Evolu- 
tioii actuciTc d% Bolchevisme Russo. Paris, 1922. 


RUSSIAN DEPENDENCIES IN ASIA. 

Bokhara and Khiva in Central Asia were before the Revolution under 
the suzerainty of Russia : — 

BOKHARA. 

(Bokhauan pEorhE's Soviet RErur.Lii. ) 

A State in Central Asia, lying between N. latitude 41* 30' and 36° 40', 
and between E. longitude Gl*" 40' and 73°, bounded on the north by the 
Russian provinces of Syr- Daria and SamarkancL on the east by the provinc.e 
of Ferghana, on the south by Afghanistan, and on the south-west by the 
Russian Trans-Caspian province and the Khauat of Khiva. 

The modern State of Bokhara was founded by the Usbegs in the fifteenth 
century, after the power of the Golden Horde had been crushed by Tamerlane. 
The dynasty of Manguts, to which the present ruler belongs, dates from the 
end of the 18th century. Mir Muzalfar-cd-din in 1866 proclaimed a holy war 
against the Russians, who thereupon invaded his dominions, and forced 
him to sign a treaty ceding the territory now forming the Russian district of 
Syr Daria, to consent to the demand for a war indemnity, and to permit 
Russian trade. In 1873 a further treaty was signed, in virtue of which no 
foreigner was to be admitted to Bokhara without a Russian passport, and the 
State became practically a Russian dependency. • 

Amirs of Bokhara . — Sayid Ameer llyder, 1799-1826 ;Mir Hussein, 1826; 
Mir Omir, 1826-27 ; MirNasrulla, 1827-60 ; Muzalfer-cd-din, 1860-85 ; Amir 
Sayid Abdul Ahad, 1885-1911. Sayifi Mir Alim Khan, I 9 II 7 I 919 . 

On August 30, 1919, a revolution took place, the Amir being expelled 
and a Soviet Government (Council of People’s Nazirs) being set up, of which 
the Chairman is M. Hodjayev. The Government has concluded a military 
and political agreement with the Russian Government. 

Area 79,000 square miles, population about 3,000,000. Chief towns : 
Bokhara, about 75,000 ; Karshi, 25,000 ; Kluizar, Shahr-i-Zabz, Hissar, 
10,000 ; Charjui^ Karakul, Kermine. 

The religion is Mahomodan. 

Bokhara produces corn, fruit, silk, tobacco, cotton, and hemp ; and breeds 
goats, sheep, horses, and camels. Gold, salt, alum, and sulphur are the 
chief minerals found in the country. 

4 M 
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The yearly imports of green tea, mostly from India, are said to amount to 
1, 125 tons. The imports from India also include indigo, Dacca muslins, drugs, 
shawls, and kincobs. Bokhara exports raw silk to India, the quantity 
exported in one year being estimated at 34 tons. By the treaty of 1873 all 
merchandise belonging to*^ Kussian traders, whether imported or exported, 
pays a duty of 24 per cent, ad valorem. No other tax or import duty can 
bo levied on Russian goods, which are also exempt from all transit duty. 

The Russian Trans-Caspian Railway runs through Bokhara from Charjui, 
on the Oxus, to a station within a few miles of the capital, and thence to 
Tashkent ; the distance from Charjui to the Kussian frontier station of Katty 
Kurghan being about 186 miles. There is steam navigation on the Oxus. 

There is a telegraph line from Tashkent to Bokhara, the capital. 

Russian paper roubles are current everywhere. The Bokhara silver tenga 
is valued at 6d. 

Books of Reference concerning Bokhara. 

Bailey (F. M,), “ A Visit to Bokhara in 1019,” in the Journal for Februarv, 

1921. 

Curzon (Hon. G.), Russia in Central Asia. 1889. [Contains ample Bibliography. ]~Tlie 
Pamirs an<l the source of the Oxus. London, 1897. 

(iouUrliambarofi (fi.), Bukhara [in Russian]. Askhabad, 1913. 

Le Meisurier (Col. A.), From London to Bokhara, 1889. 

O'Donooan (E.), The Merv Oasis. 2 vols. London, 1889. 

Ola/sen (O.), The Emir of Bokhara and his Country. London, 1911. 

Vamh^ry, History of Bokhara. ''London. 1873. 


KHIVA. 

(Khorasmian People’s Soviet Repupuc.) 

A State in Central Asia, lying between N. latitude 43* 40' and 40®, and 
E. longitude 57® and 62® 20 . Bounded on the north by the Aral Sea, on 
the east by the river Oxus, on the south and west by the Russian Trans- 
Caspian province. 

Russian relations with the Khanate of Khiva — an Usbeg State, founded, 
like that of Bokhara, on the ruins of Tamerlane’s Central Asian Empire — 
date from the beginning of the 18th century, when, according to Russian 
writers, the Khivaii Khan.s first acknowledged the Tsar’s supremacy. In 1872, 
on the pretext that the Khivans had aided the rebellious Kirghiz, an expedi- 
tion advanced to the capital, bombarded the fortifications, and compelled the 
Khan to sign a treaty which put the Khanate under Russian control. A war 
indemnity of about 274, 000^. was also exacted. 

A Soviet Government is in power, and concluded a treaty of amity with 
the Russian Gover.nmont on September 30, 1920. 

Area, 24,000 square miles; population estimated at 519,000, including 

100.000 nomad Turcomans. Chief towns : Khiva, 4,000-5,000 ; New Urgenj, 

3.000 ; Hazar Asp, and Kungrad. 

The religion is Mahomedan. Army, about 2,000 men. 

The chief commercial products ai*e cotton and silk. 

Books of Reference concerning Xhiva. 

Abbott (J.), Narrative of a Journey from Herat to Khiva. London, 1884. 

Burnaby (Col.), A Ride to Khiva. London, 1884. 

Oiulichambaro^ (H.)f Khiva [in Russian]. Askhabad, 1013. ' 

MaeQahan(J, A.), Campaigning on the Oxus and the Fall of Khiva. London, 1874. 
Ileelua (Fj.), Nouvelle Qeographle universelle. L’Asio Russe. 1881. 

Hocca (F. de), Dc I’Alai A I’Amou-Daria. Paris, 1806. 

Wood (H.), The Shores of the Lake Aral. London, 1876. 
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ARMENIA. 

(S 0 CIAT. 18 T Soviet Republic of Armenia. 

Constitution and Government. — The Aritieninn Republic of Erivan 
was constituted in May, 1918, having, in common with the Georgians and the 
Tartars, persuaded the Turks and the Germans to recognise their inde- 
pendence. The territory of the Russian Armenian Republic consists of the 
south-eastern frontier districts of Transcaucasia, which formerly belonged 
to the Russian Empire. 

In November, i917, Transcaucasia Refused to recognise the Bolsheviks 
and constituted a Transcaucasian Commission as the Supremo Authority in 
the country. In February, 1918, the ‘Seim,' or Diet, of Transcaucasia, 
convoked in the city of Tifiis, formed a Provisional Government. On April 
22, 1918^ ttie Transcaucasian Diet declared its dc jure independence of 
Russia and called itself the Federal Democratic Republic of Transcaucasia. 
The three main peoples in Transcaucasia — the Armenians, tlie Georgians, 
and the Tartars — were parties to this Federation, each holding their own 
respective territories. This Federal Republic lasted only live weeks owing, 
mainly, to the divergent political tendencies of these three nationalities. 
On May 26, 1918, the Transcaucasian Republic was dissolved and Georgia 
declared its independence, as also did Armenia. Its dt facto independence 
was recognised by the Allies in January, 1920^ and its de jure recognition 
was embodied in tlie Treaty of Sovres signed in August, 1920, between the 
Allied Powers and Turkey. 

On April 2, 1921, Armenia was proclaimed a Soviet Republic. The 
Chairman of the Council of People's Commissaries is M. Miasnikoff, and the 
People’s Commissary for Foreign Affairs M. Mravian. 

• 

Area and Population. — The area of the state is 15,240 square miles 
and the population 1,214,391. Erivan is the Capital ; population, 90,000. 

By an agreement between the Caucasian States in the summer of 1921, 
Batum has been declared a free port. 

Defence* — The Armenian Red Army at present is formed on the 
Russian system ; it consists of all branches of service. 


Books of Reference concerning Armenia- 

1 . Offiuial Publications. 

‘ Kavkaski Kalendar ' (in Russian) last edition in 1017. 

‘ Armenian Annual ’ (in Armenian) published by the Chancellery of II. H. the Catholikos 
at Etchmiadzin. • • 

‘ Salname ’ (in Turkish) Official statistics concerning the Armenian provinces. 


2. Non-Official Publications. 

Jslan (Kevork), Armenia and the Armenians. London, 1020. 
iJrj/ce ( Lord), Trans-Caucasia and Ararat. 4th cd. London, 1806. 

Buxton fNool and Harold), Travel and Politics in Armenia. London, 1914. 
Gregor (N. Ter), History of Armenia. London, 1807. 
i/aup( (Lehmann), Armenien Einst undJetzt, Berlin, 1910. 

Buhbani (Q. E ), From the Gulf to Ararat. London, 1016. 

Lynch (H. P. B.), Armenia : Travels and Studies. 2 vols. London, 1001. 
7*oter (H.), Turkish Armenia and Eastern Asia Minor. London, 1881. 
Williams (W. LI.), Armenia Past and Present. London, 1916. 
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AZERBAIJAN. 

(Azekbauan Socialist Soviet Republic.) 

In October, 1917, the {)eoplo3 of Transcaucasia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, and 
Armenia united to form a federation of republics under one Government, 
with a House of Representatives, or ^eivi. Serious disagreement arose and 
the federation broke up, Azerbaijan declaring its independence on May 28, 
1918. The National Council or Constituent Assembly formed a Govern- 
ment of twelve Ministers. The British Govcrnuiciit recognised this Govern- 
ment as a dc facto administration in January, 1920. In April, 1920, the 
Bolshevist party overthrew the existing Government and broke otf all 
relations with the Entente and ‘other enemies of Soviet Russia.’ On 
September 30, 1920, a military and economic treaty was concluded between 
Azerbaijan and Russia. . * 

The Chairman of the Azerbaijan Soviet Government is M. Narimanov. 

It is claimed for Azerbaijan tliat it consists mainly of the two former 
Russian provinces of Baku and Yelisavetpol, and tliatas at present constituted 
the territory is bounded on tlio east by the Caspian Sea, on the north by Dagh- 
estan, Northern Caucasus and Georgia, on the west by Georgia and Armenia, on 
the south by Rersia. The area is 33,970 square miles, and the population, 
according to ollicial Russian stati-stics, is estimated at 2,096,973. Moslems 
represent about 75 per cent, o-f tlie pojmlatiou. 

The capital of Azerbaijan is Baku (population 250,000) the centre of the 
great petroleum industry. 

One of the most important imlustiies of Azerbaijan is the ])etroleum 
industry of which Baku is the centre. Other industries cajtablo of develop- 
ment are cotton, sericulture, fisheries, veticulture, cereals, cattle breeding. 

There are railways crossing the country westward and northward from 
Baku, and others under construction to the south-west. 

Reference. 

Statements of Claims with accompaiiTinj^ documents, maps, Ac., presented by the 
Azerbaijan Peace Delegation to the Peace Conference at Paris. 


tJXRAIKB. 

(Ukrainian Socialist Soviet Republic.) 

It is claimed that the first Ukrainian State was founded in KicfF in the ninth 
century. In the fourteenth century the eastern portion was conquered by the 
Lithuanians and the western portion by the Poles. Eventually the whole of 
the Ukraine was incorporated with Poland. In 1648 the Ukrainians threw 
off the Polish yoke, and in 1654 Chmelnitzki concluded the Treaty of Porey- 
aslav with the Muscovite Tsars, according to which Ukraine east of the 
Dnieper was united to Muscovy, while Galicia passed over to Austria in 
1795. The Treaty of Pereyaslav formed the. constitution of the Ukrainian 
State until the death of the Hetman Daniel Apostol in 1734. 

The independence of Russian Ukraine was proclaimed on November 21, 

1917, and that of Au.striau Ukraine on November 19, 1918. On December 14, 

1918, the Government of Ukraine, a Directory of five members, was 
c.stablishcd as a Provisional Government, with a Ministerial Cabinet of 
14, until a Parliament representing the whole nation has been elected ; and 
on January 3, 1919, the union of ‘Eastern’ (Russian) and ‘Western’ 
(Austrian) Ukraine took place. 
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In the Treaty of Riga (March 19, 1921), between Soviet Russia and 
Poland, both sides agreed to recognise the independence of the Ukraine. In 
1920 a Soviet Government was established, which concluded a military and 
economic alliance with Russia on December 28^ 1920, establishing Joint 
People’s Commissariats for Transport, Industry, Foreign Trade, Finance, 
Labour, War and Marine, and Posts and Telegraphs. 

The Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissaries is M. Rakovsky. 

Area and Population. — The area of the Ukraine is 174,510 square 
miles, and the population 26,000,000. 

Religion* — The overwhelming mass of the people belong to the 
Ukrainian-Orthodox Church, which differs but slightly from the Russian- 
Orthodo3» 

Production and Industry* — The land may be divided as follows: — 
Arable land, 65 per cent. ; forests, 10 per cent. ; pasturage, 12 per cent. ; 
other productive soil, 6 per cent.; and sterile soil, 6 i)er cent. The country 
produces wheat, barley, rye, oats, beet, and potatoes. The principal industry 
in the Ukraine is the manufacture of sugar. 

Commorce. — Of the exports, cereals amounted to 64 per cent, and 
sugar to 22 per cent. Almo.st the entire Stock of corn is exported to 
Western Europe. 

Manufactured goods (textiles) form more than half of the total of pro- 
ducts imported into the Ukraine. 

Internal Communications. — There are approximately 11,070 miles of 
railway lines in the Ukraine. About two-tliirds of the railway system 
belongs to the State. About 2,500 miles are under construction. 


Books of Reference. 

1. In Ukkainian. 

Meftsager d'j'Uat, 1917, 1018, 1010. 

Dzinheviich (Chef du Bureau offlciel de statlstuiue). Production du Sol en Ukraine. 
Kiew, 1918. 

Festchenko-Tchopivski, Lee riche.sses de I'Ukraine. Kiew, 1918. 

In Other Languages. 

L'linportance econorni<|ue do TUkraine, Jlecneil dos mat^riaux Su statistiques con 
cernant les questions 6coiioiniques ct financuTCs de I’Ukraine. Bnwsels, 1920. 

M6moire sur ITndependance de I’Ukraine pr^sente la Conference do la Paix par la 
Delegation de la Republiqne, Ukrainienne. Paris, 1910. 

Revendications ukrainieniies. Meinoraiidum pr4sent6 aiix pays neutrea et bellig^ranta 
par le Bureau Ukrainien cn Suisse. Lausanne, 1017. • 

Ukraine, Resume historique et politique de la situation actuclle en Ukraine. Bureau 
Ukrainien de Presse. The Hague, 1010. 

Chronologie des principaux dvenements en Ukraine de 1917 i 1919 puhliee par le 
Bureau Ukrainien de Pi esse. Pans, 1919. 

L* Ukraine, Un aper^u sur son territoire, son peuple, ses conditions cultnrelles 
ethnographique.s, politi<iues et 6conoiniques, avec une carte. Berne, 1919. 

jBttfZer (Ralph), The New Eastern Europe. London, 1919. 

Vhoulguine (A.), Jj’Ukraine, la Russie et les Puissances de I’Entcnte. Berne, 1918.— 
Les Problemes de P Ukraine. Paris, 1919. (An English edition has also been issued.) 

Qfintehenko (B.), Une nation opprimde. La Nation Ukrainienne ou Ruth^ne. Geneve, 
1895. 

Kordouha (Dr. Myron), Le Territoire et la Population de T Ukraine, contribution 
g^ographique et statistique. Berne, 1919. 
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Nolde (Baron Boris), L’Ukraine sous le prolectorat nisse. Lausanne, 1912. 

Rudinizky (Stephen), Ukraine, the Land and its people. New York, 1918. 

Sandi (B.), The Ukraine. London, 1914, 

Savtchenko (T.), L’Ukraine et la question Ukrainienne. Paris, 1918. 

Sembratovytch (R.), Le tsarhme et I’Ukraine. Paiis, 1907. 

Shafarenko (I.), The Natural Resources of the Ukraine. London, 1920. 

Stebnitsky (P.), L’Ukraine et les Ul^rainicns. Borne, 1919. 

Tynskievoicz (Coiuto Michel), Documents histon'ques sur T Ukraine et $es relations avec 
la Polopiie. la Ruasie et la Su6de (1569-1764). Lausanne, 1919.— La Lltt^rature Ukraini- 
enne. Berne, 1919. 


SALVADOR. 

(Republica 1)e El Salvador.) 

Constitution and Government. — Ir 1839 the Central American 
Federation, which had comprised the State.s of Guatemala, Salvador, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica, was dis.solved, and Salvador became 
an independent Republic. Efforts were made in 1921 to re-establish the 
Central American Republic^ but these failed {see Introductory pages to 
this volume). The Constitution of San Salvador, ]>roclaiined in 1824 under 
the Federation, and modified in 1859, 1864, 1871, 1872, 1880, 1883, and 1886, 
vests the legislative power in a Congress of 42 Deputies, 3 for each department. 
The election is for one year, and by universal suffrage. The executive is in 
the hands of a Tresideut, whose tenure of office is limited to four years. 

President of the Republic. Melhidez. Term of office, from March 1, 
1919, to March 1, 1923. Born April ir>, 1871. 

Vice-President. — Dr. Alfonso Quinonez Molina. 

The administrative affairs of the Republic arc carried on, under the 
President, by a ministry of four members, having charge of the departments 
of: — Foreign relations. Justice, and Instruction ; War and Marino : Interior, 
Government and Agriculture ; Finance, Charities, and Public Credit. 

Area and Population. — The area of the Republic is 34,155 square 
kilometres, or 13,183 English square miles, divided into 14 departments. 
Estimated population (Jan. 1, 1922), 1,501,000. Aboriginal and mixed races 
constitute the bulk of the population, Ladinos or Mestizos being returned 
as numbering 772, LOO, and Indians 234,648. The capital is San Salvador, 
with 80,756 inhabitants. Other towns are Santa Ana, population 60,679 ; 
San Miguel, 50»406 ; Nueva San Salvador, 23,291 ; San Vicente, 26,881 ; 
Sonsonate, 14,752. 

On June 7, 1917, an earthquake and volcanic eruption did much damage 
to the capital, and partially destroyed the towns of N^ja])a (6,012 in- 
habitants), Quetzaltepeque (15,804 inhabitants), and Armenia (13.291 in- 
habitants). A still greater earthquake overtook the city of San Salvador 
on April 28, 1919. 

The number of births in 1920 was 54,775 ; the number of deaths 31,440 ; 
the number of marriages, 3,596. Of the births in 1920, 27,999 were males, 
and 26,976 were females. Of the births, 41-3 per cent, were legitimate, and 
687 per cent, illegitimate. Of the deaths, 16,495 were males and 14,976 
females. 
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Religion, Instruction and Justice.— The dominant religion is 
Roman Catholicism. There is an archbishop in San Salvador and a bishop at 
Santa Ana and San Miguel respectively. Education is free and obligatory. 
There were in Salvador, in 1920, 805 primary schools, with 1,613 teachers and 
49, 406 enrolled pupils. There were also 27 higher schools (including 2 normal 
and 3 technical schools) with 2,345 pupils in 1916, and a National University 
with fiiculties of jurisprudence, medicine, pharmacy, dentistry, and en- 
gineering. Expenditure on public instruction in 1919, 134,850/. 

Justice is administered by the Supreme Court of Justice, one court of 
third instance (in the capital) and several courts of first and second instance, 
besides a number of minor courts. All judges of second and third instance 
are elected by the National Assembly for a term of 2 years, while the judges 
of first instance are appointed by the Supreme Court for a similar period. In 
1918, crimes of all kinds were committed in the Republic. 


Finance. — Revenue and expenditure for five years : — 



1917-18 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 1 

1 

1921-22 ‘ 

Revenue .... 
Expenditure . . . 

£ 

1,998,810 

1.013,842 

£ 

1,382,044 

1,874,079 

£ 

1,829,035 

1,671,990 

^ i 

2,945,234 

3,245,510 

£ 

1,793,000 

1,793,000 


i Estimates. 


The total outstanding debt on December 31, 1920, was 29,232,313 colones, 
of which 15,793,913 colones were internal debt, and 13,348,400 colones 
external debt. 

Defence. — The army may be divided into^tbrec parts : (1) available force, 
78 officers, 512 petty officers, and 15,554 men ; (2) forces that can be made 
available at short notice, 49 officers, 356 petty officers, and 4,000 men ; 
(3) reserve force, 251 officers, 1,743 petty officers, and 15,554 men. Total, 378 
officers, 2,611 petty officers, and 75,705 men. In case ofwar, military service 
is compulsory from 18 to 50 years of age. 

Production and Commerce. — The impulation of Salvador is largely 
engaged in agriculture. The chief product is coffee, under which in 1920 
there were about 183,332 acres, with some 100,000,000 trees. Other 
agricultural products arc cheese, cacao, rubber, tobacco, sugar. Efforts are 
made towards wlieat cultivation. In 1908 there were 284,013 head of cattle, 
74,336 horses, 21,457 sheep and 422,980 pigs. In the national forests are 
found dye woods and such hard woods as mahoganjf, cedar, and walnut. 
Balsam trees also abound. The mineral wealth of the Republic includes 
gold, silver, copper, iron, mercury. Mining operations ef gold and silver 
are growing in importance, especially in the departments of Morazdn, San 
Miguel, and La Union. 

The imports subject to duty and the exports have been as follows 
in five years (in pounds sterling) : — 


- • 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1 1919 

1920 

Imports .... 
Expoiis .... 

^ 1 

461,035 

2,176,000 

£ 

1.373,854 

2,140,053 

£ 

! 1,228,539 j 

t 2,479,960 1 

1 ^ 1 

[ 1,876,025 

1 2,115,521 

£ 

3,297,000 

4,621,100 
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The trade is chiefly with the United States, the United Kingdom, and 
France. The chief imports in 1919 were cottons, hardware, flour, drugs and 
chemical products. The chief exports in 1919 were coiFee, 33,052,910 kilos, 
valued at 10,467,715 goJ,d dollars ; indigo 325,627 kilos, valued at 
769,054 gold dollars; sugar, 3,768,756 kilos, valued at 771,490 gold 
dollars. Other exports are silver, balsam, hemp, hides, rubber and henequ^n. 
Of the total cotfee exported, 53 ‘3 per cent, went to the United States ; 4 *51 
per cent, to Norway ; 2 per cent, to Holland ; 29 per cent, to France ; and 
1'65 per cent, to Great Rritain. 

Total trade between Salvador and the U.K. (Board of Trade Returns) for 
5 years : — 


- ' 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

I inports from Salvador to U. K. 
Kxports to Salvador from U. K, 

i 

£ 

48,175 

429,783 

£ 

12,482 

291,756 

£ 

62,889 

249,877 

£ 

234,069 

685,491 

£ 

15,846 

256,309 


Shipping and Communications— In 1920, 520 steamers entered at 

the ports of the Republic, with a tonnage of 657,396. 

A railway connects the port of Acajutla with Santa Ana and La Ceiba ; 
witli this system San Salvador, the capital, is connected — a distance of 
65 miles. Another line (the International Railways of Central America) 
runs from the eastern to the western boundary of Salvador. The first 
section (La Union to San Miguel, 40 miles), was completed in 1912 ; the 
second (San Miguel to Zacatecoluca and San Vicente) in 1915 : the third (San 
Vicente to Cojutepeque) in 1920. The length of the line is at present 133 
miles ; when completed it will be 151 miles. Another short railway connects 
the capital with Santa Tecla.* Total length of railway open (1918), 213 
mi cs all of narrow gauge. There are 1,476 miles of good road in the 
Republic. 

In 1919 there were 162 post offices, whicli received 3,035,718 pieces of 
mail matter and despatched 4,318,139 pieces. In 1919 there were 229 tele- 
graph offices and 2,351 miles of telegraph wire, over which passed 1,516,333 
telegrams. There are 220 telephone stations and 1,321 miles of telephone 
line. Three wireless stations are in operation in San Salvador. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

Monet. 

There are 3 banks of issue, the Banco Salvadoreho (paid-up capital, 
3,500.000 pesos silv^rr), Banco Occidental (paid-up capital, 4,000,000 pesos 
silver), and Banco Agricola Commercial (paid-up capital, 1,300,000 pesos 
silver). On December 31, 1920, they had notes in circulation to the value 
of 8,219,410 colones. 

In August, 1897, a law was passed adopting the gold standard. The 
import of debased silver coin is prohibited. In October, 1899, the Salvador 
mint, formerly the property of a company, was transferred to the Govern- 
ment. 

According to the law of July 16, 1920, the theoretical monetary unit of 
Salvador is the colon ^ a coin containing 836 milligrams of gold *900 milesimos 
fine. The colon, which represents 100 centavos, will bo issued in denomi- 
nations of 5, 10, 20, and 40 colones. Auxiliary silver coins are to be minted 
in denominations of 20, 50, and 100 centavos each, and nickel coins in de- 
nominations of 1, 3, 5, and 10 centavos each. 
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National gold coins and gold coins of the United States of all denomina- 
tions are unli-mited legal tender, the United States coins having a fixed value 
of 2 colones to the dollar. National and United States silver coins are legal 
tender in an amount representing up to 10 per Qpnt. of each payment, and 
national nickel coins in amounts up to 2 per cent, of each payment. 

The coinage of silver must not exceed 10 per cent of the total fiduciary 
circulation, and that of nickel must not he in excess of 5 per cent, of said 
circulation, and in no case shall nickel bo coined in an amount exceeding 
1,000,000 colones. 

With the exception of United States gold and silver coin, foreign money 
is not a legal tender in the Republic, and payments contracted for in such 
mcney shall be liquidated by the equivalent of the money in question 
tendered in United States gold, or in colones, at the rate of exchange of the 
place of payment on the date of settlement. 

By a Dccfee of February 12 1920, an Exchange office was established for 
Sail Salvador. 


Wetoiits and Measures. 

On January 1, 1886, the metric system of weights and measures was made 
obligatory. But oilier units are still commonly in use, of which the principal 
are as follows — 

TAbra . . = 1 043 lb. av. I Arr(J)a . . = 25 *35 lb. av. 

Quintal . '= 104‘3 lb. av. | Fanega . . = 1 ’5745 bushel. 

Diplomatic Representatives. 

1. Of Salvador in Great Britain. 

Charg4 d' Affaires and Consul-General. — Dr# Arturo Ramon Avila. Ap- 
pointed May 9, 1912. 

There are consular agents at London, Liverpool, Glasgow, Southampton, 
Newport, Brighton and Birmingham. 

2. Op Great Britain in Salvador, 

Minister and Consul-General. — Hugh William Gaisford. Appointed 
January 17, 1920. 

Gonsul. — A. F. Hastings Medhurst. 

Vice-Consul at San Salvador, 


Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Salvador. 

Annuario Estadistico. First year. 1911. San Salvador. Annual. 

The publications is.sued by the various Departments o'f Government. San Salvador. 
Constitucion politica de la Rephblica doiiSalvadordecretada por el Qongraso Naoional 
Constituyente el 13 de Agosto de 1880. 

Foreign Office Reports. Annual Series. London. 

Salvador. No. 58 of the Bulletins of the Bureau of the American Republics. Washing- 
ton, 1892. 

Corporation of Foreign Bondliolders. Annual Report of Council. London. 

Qavidia (F.), Historia moderna de El Salvador. San Salvador, 1917. 

Gonzalez (Dr. D.), Dates eobre In Repiiblica de El Salvador. San Salvador, 1901. 
Guzman (D.), Apuntamientos sobro la topografla fisica de la rep. del Salvador, San 
Salvador, 1883. 

Leiva (J.), The Republic of El Salvador. Liveipool, 1913. 

Martin (P. P.), Salvador of the 20th Century. London, 1912. 

Quindnez (Dr. Lucio), La cuestiun econdinica. San Salvador, 1919. 

Reyes (Rafael), Nociones de hUtdria del Salvador. San Salvador, 1886. 
aq»ier(E. G.), The States of Central America. London 1868. 
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SANTO DOMINGO. 

(Rbpublica Dominicana.) 

Constitution and Government. — The Republic of Santo Domingo, 
ounded in 1844, is governed under a Constitution bearing date November 18, 
1844, re-proclaimed, with changes, at various dates down to 1908. By 
the Constitution of 1908 the legislative power of the Republic is vested 
in a National Congress, consisting of a Senate of 12 senators and a 
Chamber of Deputies of 24 members. These representatives are remunerated 
at the rate of 480^^. per annum each. Each province is represented by 
one senator and (in practice) by two deputies. Senators are elected for six 
years, one-third retiring every two years, and deputies for a period of 
four years, one-half retiring every two years. But the powers of th 9 National 
Congress only embrace the general affairs of the Republic. ♦ 

United States Military Governor, — Rear-Admiral Samuel S. Robinson. 

The President is chosen by an electoral college for the term of six years, 
and receives a salary of 9,600 dollars per annum. There is no Vice- 
President. In case of death or disability of the President, Congress 
designates a yierson to take charge of the executive office. 

The executive of the Republic is vested in a Cabinet composed of the 
President and seven Ministers^ who are the heads of the dey)artmeuts of the 
Interior and Police, Finance and Commerce, Justice and Public Instruction, 
War and Marine, Agriculture and Immigration, Foreign Affairs, and Public 
Works and Communications. 

This system of Government has been in abeyance since November 29, 
1916, when a Military Government by United Stales naval officers was pro- 
claimed. The Military Governor combines, for the time being, tlie functions 
both of the President amJ Congress. United States naval officers are 
administering the different Government departments. On January 1, 1920, 
a new Department of State for Sanitation and Beneficence was created. 

Area and Population. — The area of Santo Domingo, which embraces 
the eastern portion of the island of Quisqueya or Santo Domingo — the western 
division forming the Republic of Haiti — is estimated at 19,332 sryuare 
miles, with 1,017 miles of coast line and 193 miles of frontier line with 
Haiti, and a y>opulation, according to the census of 1921, of 897,405. The 
population of each of the 12 y>rovinces was as follows : Santo Domingo, 
146,446 ; San Pedro dc Macoris, 43,612 ; Seybo, 68,408 ; Azua, 100,577 ; 
Barahona, 48,180; Sarnand, 16,915 ; La Vega, 105,820; Pacificador, 77,620; 
Espaillat, 50,956 ; Santiago de los Caballeros, 122,773 ; Puerto Plata, 
59,025 ; and Monf6 CTisti, 67,073. 

The population contains some creoles of Sy)anish descent, but is mainly 
composed of a. mixed race of European, African and Indian blood ; there are, 
however, many Turks and Syrians, especially in Santo Domingo City, where 
tlie dry goods trade is mainly in their hands. The language used by the 
populace is Spanish, but on the Sarnand Peninsula there are a few hundred 
farmers, descended from American negro immigiants of 1828, who speak 
corrupt English. The Haitian patois is spoken to a considei-able extent 
along the frontier. 

The capital, Santo Domingo, founded 1496 by Bartclomeo Colombo, 
brother of the discoverer, on the left bank of the river Ozama, was destroyed 
in 1502 by a hurricane, and subsequently rebuilt on the right bank of the 
same river. According to the census of 1921 the City of Santo Domingo 
had 45,021 inhabitants and the City of Puerto Plata 26,073 ; Santiago de 
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Los Caballeros 71,956 ; San Pedro de Macoris, 25,226 ; La Vega, 58,041 ; 
Samana, 8,919; Sanchez, 4,889 ; Azua, 19,439; Monte Criati, 8,539; San 
Francisco de Macoris, 42,432; and Moca, 38,089. 

• 

Religion and Instruction. — The religion of the state is Roman 
Catholic, other forms of religion being permitted. There is a Catholic Arch- 
bishopric with one suffragan see, viz., rorto Rico, now belonging to the United 
States. The Archbishop has been appointed Apostolic Delegate to both 
these countries (Santo Domingo and Porto Rico) and to Cuba. 

Primary instruction is gratuitous and obligatory, being supported by the 
communes and by central aid. Expenditure on public instruction 1919-20, 
943,880 dollars. The public or state schools are primary, secondary, tech- 
nical schools, and normal schools. The Professional Institute was formed 
into a l?ni\wrsity by Presidential decree on November 29, 1914. In 1920 
there were 972 public schools in the Republic (6 being secondary) with 
105,000 pupils (51,585 in 1918), and 1,544 teachers. Linder the Military 
Government steps liave been taken to reform the system of public instruction, 
and some form of manual training or agricultural instruction is being intro- 
duced into the curriculum of the public schools. 

Justice. — The chief judicial power resides in the Supreme Court of Justice, 
which consists of a president and 6 justices chojien by Congress, and l(Procurador 
General de la Republica) appointed by the executive ; all these appointments 
are only for 4 years, but may be prolonged indefiuitely. The territory of the 
Republic is divided into 12 judicial districts, each having its own civil and 
criminal tribunal and court of first instance, and these districts are sub- 
divided into 60 communes, each with a local justice (alcalde), a secretary and 
bailiff (alguacil). There are three appeal couris,at Santiago de los Caballeros, 
at Santo Domingo City, and at La Vega. 


Finance. — The receipts and disbursements for 6 years were, in United 
States dollars : — 


- * 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

- j 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

i 

1916 . 

1917 . . i 

1918 . 

Dollars 

4,709,518 

G, 663, ‘214 
7,111,818 

Dollars jj 
4,104,998 1 

4,974,462 ! 

4,971,275 jl 

) 

1919 . 

1920 . 

1 1921* . 

Dollars 

8,717,252 

9,529,800 

11,631,400 

Dollars 

7,922,220 

11,780,000 

5,SS9,698 


i Estimates. 


Customs collections for the cal^dar year 1920 amounted to 7,577,244 
dollars ; for 1919, 4,457,893 dollars. 

. A Treaty between the Dominican Republic and the United States of 
America, ratified February 8, 1907, authorised the issue of 20,000,000 
dollars in 5% bonds, secured as to principal and interest by a first Hen on 
the customs revenues of the Republic, Under the Treaty the President of 
the United States of America appoints the General Receiver of Dominican 
Customs ; a sinking Fund is provided for the service of the loan which is in 
the hands of the Guaranty Trust Company of New York as Fiscal Agent; 
assets in the Sinking Fund December 31, 1919, 8,309,038 dollars ; bonds 
drawn for redemption are held in the Sinking Fund until all have been 
redeemed ; date due 1918«1958 ; interest dates February and August ; 
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interest and principal payable at New York, London, Paris, Brxissels and 
Amsterdam. 

Under authority of an Executive Order dated August. 2, 1918, by the 
Military Governor of Saut'^ Domingo, bonds under the title ‘Dominican 
Kepublic 6% Bonds Issue of 1918' were issued for the purpose of settling 
claims and indebtedness, both foreign and domestic, accumulated prior to 
the establishment of the Military Government ; authorised amount of issue 
5,000,000 dollars ; actually issued, 4,161,300 dollars ; bonds are 
issued to claimants in settlements of awards as they are made by 
the Dominican Claims Commission ; they are secured as a second 
lien on the customs revenue of the Republic ; from January 1, 1918, 
a sinking fund is provided for, to bo applied to the retirement of bonds as 
drawn for redemption on each interest date ; the sinking fund is in the 
hands of the Designated Depositary for the Dominican Governr»ent, at 
present the International Banking Corporation of New York'; date due 
1918-1938 ; interest dates, January and July ; interest and principal payable 
at the offices of the Designated Depositary in the Dominican Republic and 
in New York City. 

On July 31, 1920, the Public Debt of the Dominican Republic was as 
follows: — 1908 issue of bonds due in 1958, 20,000,000 dollars ; redeemed 
bonds held in the amortisation fund, 9,174,750 dollars ; cash in the amorti- 
sation fund on July 31, 1920, 618,221 dollars; amortised total, 9,792,971 
dollars ; leaving an unsettled balance of 10,207,029 dollars. Issue of bonds 
in 1918 due in 1938, 4,161,300 dollars; redeemed bonds, 1,113,200 dollars ; 
cash in the amortisation fund, 154,342 dollars ; total amortised, 1,267,542 
dollars; leaving an unsettled balance of 2,893,757 dollars, which, added to 
the above-mentioned sums, leaves a total balance of 13,100,786 dollars 
unpaid. 

r 

Defence. — Native constabulary officered by Americans is the only defence, 
apart from the American marine forces in the Republic, which consist of 
1,150 men, divided into 14 companies. 

The Republic has no navy. 

Production and Industry.— Agriculture is the principal source of 
wealth ; and cattle-raising is a promising industry. Of the total area, about 
15,500 square miles is cultivable, and about 3,000,000 acres suitable for 
grazing. Tobacco is grown in the northern part and cacao in the eastern. 
Sugar-growing is a flourishing industry ; production of sugar in 1920-21, 
1,326,438 bags (of 320 pounds each); 1919-20, 1,230,150 bngs ; and 1918-19, 
1,166,761 bags. Cacao area in 1920 w.as 110,000 acres; yield, 51,457,795 
pounds. Tobacco pr6duction in 1918, 33,439,648 pounds ; in 1921, 8,000,000 
pounds. The forest area of the Republic is 9,500,000 acres. 

The live-stock census taken on May" 15, 1921, showed 360,165 cows, 
87,876 oxen, 199,127 calves, 162,800 horses, 64,860 mules, 674,232 pigs, 
705,000 goats and 2,949,053 fowls. 

Minerals of almost every kind are found at various places in the 
Republic, principal among which are gold and copper. Iron is found in the 
form of black magnetic oxide of iron, and petroleum has been found in the 
Azua region. Coal of the lignite variety of little commercial value is 
found in considerable quantities, as well as some anthracite- coal. Silver, 
platinum, and traces of quicksilver have been found, and rock salt near 
Neiba is found in inexhaustible quantities, there being several hills of native 
salt covered with only a thin layer of soil. For building purposes there is 
a large variety of limestone and sandstone. 
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Commerce* — The total imports into and exports from the Dominican 
Republic for 5 years were valued as follows in pounds sterling : — 


- 

1910 

1917 

1918 * 

1919 

1920 

Importi 

Exports 

£ 

2,332,885 

4,370,278 

1 

£ 

3,580,260 

4,618,226 

3,047,227 

4,474,469 

! - 

! 4,403,825 

7,920,378 

£ 

11,631,460 

14,682,810 


The foreign trade for 2 years was distributed as follows : — 


• 

Imports 


1 

Exports 


1919 

1920 

! 

; 1919 

1920 


, Per 
£ 1 cent. 

£ 

Per 

cent. 

I £ 

Per 

cent. 

£ 

Per 

cent. 

Unitcfl States 

3,622,061 ' 82-26 

8,002,198 

77-05 

i 4,808,012 

60-70 

12,778,497 

87-03 

United Kingdom . 

09,243 : 1-67 

384,139 

3-30 

1 44,670 

0-57 

201,881 

1-37 

France . 

19,816 0-78 

164,404 

1-41 

810,3-20 

10-23 

702,609 

5-20 

Italy . 

15,510 0-35 

33,540. 

0-29 

! 937 

0 01 

3,950 

0 03 

Porto Rico . 

563,201 12-79 

1,520,291 

13-0^ 

i 200,518 

2-61 

141,083 

0-90 

Cuba 

30,435 0-09 

55,805 

0-4% 

! 32,509 

0-41 

16,562 

0-11 

Germany 

— ' — 

107,238 

0-92 

i — 

— 

81,594 

0-60 

Other countries . 

82,893 1-60 

403,851 

3-47 

; 2,017,400 

25-47 

690,538 

4-74 

ToUl . 

4,403,825 — 

11,031,460 

- 

7,920,378 

- 

14,682,810 



In 1920 the chief imports were: cottort goods, 3,178,340/.; iron and 
steel manufactures, 835, 593^. ; foodstuffs, 2,961,056/.; manufactured vegetable 
fibres (bags, sacks, Ac.), 258,810Z. ; chemical products and drugs, 254,639/. ; 
soap, 175,371/. ; agricultural implements, 63,159/. The bulk of the sugar and 
cacao are shipped for order to the U.S. A., and a large part is transhipped to 
Europe and Canada, the latter taking a good proportion of the sugar. 

Total trade between Santo Domingo and the United Kingdom for 5 years 
( Board of Trade Returns) : — 


- 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921. 

Imports from Santo Domingo to U.K. 
Exports to Santo Domingo from U.K. 

£ i 

106,744 1 
118,865 

£ 

352,034 

90,848 

£• 

08,309 

55,1-20 

£ 

118,148 

440,024 

£ 

44,996 

89,262 


Shipping and Communications— The merchanl marine of the 
Republic consists of 1 steamer of 263 tons, 8 schooners between 73 and 193 
tons, and 20 schooners of less than 60 tons. These vessels are principally 
engaged in the coastwise trade. 

In 1920, 555 steamers of 777,699 tons entered with cargo, 159 steamers of 
180,127 tons in ballast, entered in the foreign trade of the Republic, and 
474 steamers «f 666,530 tons with cargo, and 174 steamers of 199,276 tons 
in ballast, cleared. 

The interior is not well supplied with roads, though good roads are in 
course of construction between the principal cities of the Island, both 
on the north side and on the south side. A road is under construction 
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from the capital, on the south side to La Vega, and Santiago on* the north 
side. On the north side there is a road 165 kilometres long (103 miles) from 
Monte Cristi to La Vega, vid Santiago and Moca. South of La Vega to 
Sonador, which is part of the road across the island, the road is finished for 
a distance, 62 kilometres (32 miles). On the south side there is a road 60 
kilometres long (37 mile*) from San Pedro Macoristo Seybo, ndlTato Mayor. 
'From Santo Domingo City (the capital) there is a road running east to 
San Isidro 16^ kilometres (10 miles), which will be continued to San Pedro 
de Marcoris. One running west to San Cristobal 32 kilometres (20 miles) 
long ; another running west through Baiii to Aziia 130 kilometres (81 miles) 
long ; and one running north from the capital, eventually to connect with La 
Vega 61 kilometres (37 miles), have been completed. There is a road running 
from Azua north-west to San Juan 92 kilometres (58 miles), and another 
running south-west from Azua to Barahaona 80 kilometres (65 miles)^^ 

There are two railway lines in the Republic : (1) Samana-Cantiago lino, 
belonging to an English company, runs from Sanchez on the Bay of Samana 
to La Vega (73 miles) ; it has two branch lines (under the same management, 
but different ownership) from La Jina to San Francisco de Macoris (8^ miles), 
and from Las Calnillas to Salcedo (8 miles) ; this last has been extended to 
Moca (7 miles) in order to join the other system ; (2) a Government line, the 
Dominican Central railway, runs from Puerto Plata to Santiago and Moca 
(60 miles). Total length of line (1919) 153 miles. There are, besides, about 
255 miles of private lines on the large estates. 

On January 1, 1919, the postal and telegraph services were unified. For 
year ending Juno 30, 1920, number of offices (postal and telegrapli) 57 ; 
number of post offices, 32 ; total pieces of mail bandied, 5,962,595. 

The telegraph, in the hands of a French Telegraphic Company (Com- 
pagnie Francaise des Cables Telegraphiques), is in operation between Santo 
Domingo, Puerto Plata, and ^Santiago, from Santiago to Monte Cristi, and 
along the railway from Sanchez to La Vega ; total length, 311 miles. Several 
other inland lines are in project. There is an inter-urban telephone system 
owned and operated by the Dominican Government, with 918 miles of line 
in operation on June 30, 1920. Number of messages transmitted and received 
(1919-20), 543,978. Submarine cabes belonging to the same French Com- 
pany connect in the north Puerto Plata with New York and Puerto Rico, 
and in the south Santo Domingo with Puerto Rico and Cura^oa. The tele- 
phone system of the Republic is connected with that of Haiti. 

Two small wirelc.ss stations are in existence at Santo Domingo and 
La Romana (a new port in the province of Seybo, declared open to iorcign 
commerce in August, 1912) which can communicate with Porto Rico. There 
is another small sfation at San Pedro de Macoris which is only used for local 
transmission. Nun-ber of radiograms sent (1919-20), 10,134 : number 
received, 13,087 

The Military Government has established other wireless stations for its 
own use. 

Money, Weights, and Measures— On July 1st, 1897, the United 
States gold dollar was adopted as the .standard of value. A small amount 
of debased silver coin circulates as small change at the ratio of 5 to 1, viz., 

1 peso = 20 cents United States currency. There arc no Dominican gold 
coins or paper money in circulation. 

In 1912 the National Bank of Santo Domingo was established with a 
paid up capital of 500,000 dollars. The Royal Bank of Canada has branches 
at Santo Domingo City, San Pedro de Macoris, Santiago, Sanches and 
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Puerto Plata. The International Banking Corporation, of New York, has 
branches at Santo Domingo, and other places. There are also at Santo 
Domingo and San Pedro de Macoris branches of the Banco Territorial y 
Agricola de Puerto Rico. The National Bank of Santo Domingo, the 
American Foreign Banking Corporation, and the llanco Territorial y Agricola 
de Puerto Rico have all closed their o dices and are in liquidation. 

The metric system was adopted on August, 1, 1913. But English and 
Spanish units are quite common in ordinary commercial transactions. 


* Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of Santo Domingo in Great Britain. 

Conml- General. — Eduardo Cazeaux. 

CoTusft/. —Octavio Ventura. 

Vicc-ConsiU . — Albert M. Ventura. 

There are consular representatives at Cardiff, Southampton, Grimsby, 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Glasgow, Leeds, Manchester, Nottingham. 

2. Of Great Britain in Santo Domingo. 

Charge Affaires in Santo Domingo. — W. C. Randolph Rose. 

There is also a Vice-Consul at San Pedro de Macoris, Sanchez, and 
Puerto Plata. • 


Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Santo 

Domingo. 

The Constitution of the Dominican Republic of 1908. San Domingo, 191S. 

Santo Domingo, its Past and its Present Condition# [U.S. Navy Department.] Santo 
Domingo City, 1920. 

Foreign Olftce Reports, Annual Scries. London. 

Monthly Bulletin of the Bureau of the American Republics. Washington. 

Report of the American Commissioner to .Santo Domingo. Washington, 1905. 

Report of the Council of the Corporation of Foreign Bondholders. Annual. London. 
.4 bad (Jo.se Ramon), La Republica Dominicana, resefia general geograflco-estadistica. 
Santo Domingo, 1889. 

Deschamps (E.), La Republica Dominicana, Directorio y Guia General. 1907. 

Qarcia ( Jos6 Gabriel), Compendio de la historia de Santo Domingo Revised ed. 3 vols. 
Santo Domingo, 1896. [Brings the history down to July, 1865.] 

Hazard (S ), Santo Domingo, Past, and Pro.sent. London, 1678. 

Logrono (A.), Compendio Didactico de Historia Patria. Vol. 1. Santo Domingo. 
191*2. [Up to 1844.] 

Af«ri no (Padre), Elcmcnt os de geografia fisica, politica 6 hisWricade la Uepdblica Do- 
minicana. Santo Domingo, 1889. • 

Moreau de Saint-Miry (M. L. E.), Description Topographique, Physique, Civile. 
Politique et Historique de la Partie Esiiagnole de Pile de Saint Doiningue. Philadelphia, 
1799. [Probably the .standard work on Spanish Santo Domingo.] 

Monte y Tejada ( Antonio) ^ Historia de Santo Domingo. Completed ed., bringing the 
history down to 1821. 4 vols. Santo Donfingo, 1890. * 

Moya (C. N. vie), Bosquejo Histdrico de le Republica Dominicana. (Historical research 
of the Dominican Republic). Santo Domingo, 1919. 

Nouel (Carlos A ), Historia Eclesiasllca de la Arquidideesis de Santo Domingo, First 
City of America. 2 vols. Romo, 1913. 

Obtfr (F. A.), In the Track of Columbus. Boston, Mass., 1693. 

liodrignez {X.), La Cuestioii Dominfto-llaitfana : Estudio Geograflco-Historico. 2nd 
Ed. San Domingo, 1919. 

SchdnrLch (01 tp), Santo Domingo : The Country with a Future. New York, 1919. 
Stoddari (!’. L ), The French Revolution in San Domingo. New York, 1915. 
Tippenhauer^ Die Insel Hayti. Leipzig, 1S93. 
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SERB, CROAT, AND SLOVENE STATE. 

(Kraljevina Srba, Hutata, i Stovenaca. 

-» Reigning King. 

Alexander I, bom December 4 (O.S.), 1844, sou of King Peter I and 
Duchess Zorka, daughter of the late Nicholas I, ex-King of Montenegro; 
Prince liegent from June 24, 1914 to August 16, 1921, when his father died. 
On November 6, 1921, he swore to the constitution and received full royal 
rights. 

Brother of the King : — Prince George, born September 8, 1887 ; on 
March 27, 1909, he renounced his right of succession to the throne. 

Sister of the King . — Princess Helene, born November 4, 1884 ; married, 
September 3, 1911 to Prince Ivan Constantiiiovitch, son of the Grand Duke 
Constantine Constantiiiovitch of Russia. a 

The founder of the dynasty was Kara-George (i.c. Black George) Petroviteh, 
who, in 1804, was proclaimed Commander-in-Chief in Serbia, but was 
murdered in 1817, leaving two sons — Alexis, born 1801, and Alexander, 
born 1806. In 1842 Alexander was chosen reigning Prince by the Skupshtina 
or National Assembly, and the title was confirmed by the Porte, but the 
dignity was not hereditary. In 1858 Alexander had to abdicate and was 
banished, and in 1885 he died in exile. King Peter was the third of his 
house who have ruled in Serbia. He succeeded to tJie throne on the murder 
of King Alexander of the Obrcnovitch dynasty ; was elected King by the 
Skupshtina June 2 (O.S.), and assumed royal rights and duties June 12 
(O.S.), 1903. 

The independence of Serbia from Turkey was established by Article 
34 of the Treaty of Berlin, signed July 13, 1878, and was solemnly 
proclaimed by Prince (afterwards King) Milan at his capital, August 22, 
1878. The King’s civil list amounts to 1,880,000 dinars. 

After the Revolution in Austria-Hungary, Slovenia, Croatia, Dalmatia, 
and Bosnia declared their independence, and a movement commenced for the 
formation of the State of Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes (Yugo-Slavia) by the 
union of the Austro-Serbian, Croatian, and Slovenian parts of the former 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy with Serbia. In regard to Montenegro there 
was some doubt as to her position, but on the death of King Nicholas on 
March 1, 1921, the country w^as definitely joined to Greater Serbia. 

On December 29, 1918, the first Ministry of the Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats, and Slovenes w'as formed, representing all the Yugo-Slav provinces, 
and the Allied Governments were informed of the creation of the new State, 
whicli has received recognition. By the Treaty of Rapallo the boundaries 
of the new State omthe side of Italy w'ere delinitely determined. 

Constitution and Government. 

The Constitution of the Kingdom of Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, 
adopted on June 28, 1921, provides for a single chamber called Naroilna 
Skupshtina, consisting of 419 representatives. The King is Commaiidor-in- 
Chief of the Forces, and can declare war should the country be attacked or 
war be declared against it ; he can also make peace, lie summons Parliament 
and has the right of dissolving it. Parliament is elected for four years on 
the basis of one deputy for every 40,000 inhabitants. 

The elections for the Constituent Assembly, held on November 28, 1920, 
resulted as follows : — 96 Radicals, 94 Democrats, 54 Communists, 49 
Croatian Agraiians (Raditch Party), 30 Serb Agrarians, 27 Mahomedaus, 
25 Catholic People’s Party, and 43 members of other parties ; total 417. 
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The Cabinet, which took Office on December 24, 1921, is composed as 
follows ; — 

Prime Minister. — N. PashUch (Radical). 

Minister of Foreign Affairs. — Momtehilo Nintchilcli (Radical). 

Minister of the Interior. — Dr. N. Marinkomich (Democrat). 

Minister for tlic Unification of Laws. — M. Trifhovitch (Radical). 

Minister of Justice. — Dr. L. Marcovitch (Radical). 

Minister of Posts and Telegraphs. — Z. MyJadinorltch (Radical). 

Minister of Agrarian Ilefoi'm, — Krsta MUctitch (Radical). 

Minister of Finance . — J, Kumanudi (Democrat). 

Minister of Education . — S. Prihiiehevitch (Democrat). 

Minister &f Social Policies. —Dr. 0. Zeriav (Democrat). 

Minister of llcligions. — Dr. I. Krstel (Democrat). 

Minister of Mines and Forests . — M. Rafajlovilcli (Democrat). 

Minister of Public TTcaltlu — Dr. H. KaramcJiincdovitch (Moslem). 
Minister of Commerce a)ul Indasinj . — Dr. Mechmed Spaho (Moslem). 
Minister of Agriculture . — Dr. Ivan Pucelj (Slovene Reasants). 

Minister of f Far. — Gen. Milosh Vasi tch (^o imrty). 

Minister of Public Works . — Yclya Vukitchcvitch (Radical). 

Minister of Coaiinanications . — Andrea Stanilek (Radical). 


Area and Popula^on. 

The estimated area and population of the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, 
and Slovenes (1920) aro shown as follows: — 


District 



Area ill sq. miles 

Populiiiiou 

Serbia 

Montenegro . 

Croatia 

Bosnia and Herzegovina 
Dalmatia 

Slovenia 

• 

• 

42,008 

8,. ^>3 5 

17,405 

20,700 

5,000 

6,700 ^ 

4,055,031 

238,423 

2,715,237 

1,931, ^02 
' 621,503 

876,090 



Total 

95,028 

11,337,680 


According to another estimate the population is given at 11,406,628 and 
is distributed as to nationality as follows: Serb.s, Croats, and Slovenes, 

9.546.000 ; other Slavs, 190,181 ; Germans, 508,494 ; Hungarians, 494,163; 
Albanians, 479,890 ; Rumanians, 178,315 ; Italians, 9,585. 

The principal towns (1919) are : Belgrade (Beogi'ad) (the capital) with 

120.000 inhabitants; Zagreb (Agram), 80,000 ; Ljubliana, 60,000 ; Sarajevo, 

50.000 ; Novi Sad, 40,000 ; Spert, 30,000 ; Nish (1910), 24,949 ; Kraguje- 
vatch, 18,376 ; Sabac, 11,541; Bitolj, 48,370; Pristina, 18,174; Pirot, 
10,737; Skoplyd, 47,384; Prizren, 21,244 ; Novi Pazar (1913), 13,433 ; 
Ohrid, 11,038 ; Debar, 10,199. 

4 N 
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Religion. 

The State religion of Yugo-Slavia is Serbian-Orthodox. According to 
the census of 1920 there were of the total population : — Greek- Orthodox, 
5,469,212 (47 per cent); Roman Catholics, 4,474,867 (35 per cent); 
Moslems 348,370 (6 per cent) ; other religions, 12 per cent. 

In the new territories are a large number of Roman Catholics ; there are 
Roman Catholic bishops in Prizren and Skoplyc^. In May, 1914, Serbia 
concluded a concordat with Rome. Under the concordat a Roman Catholic 
Archbishopric of Belgrade is to be established, with jurisdiction over Roman 
Catholics within the old frontiers of Serbia. After the union of all the 
Orthodox Serbs in the kingdom, the Church became a Patriarchate under the 
rule of the Patriarch and Holy Synod for ecclesiastical purposes. 

The Serbian Orthodox Church is governed ])y the Synod of Bishops. All 
the ecclesiastical officials are under the control of the Minister of Public 
Worship. There is unrestricted liberty of conscience. 

Instruction. 

Elementary education is compulsory, and, in all the primary scliooLs under 
the Ministry of Education, it is free. In 1920 there w’ere 5,974 elementary 
schools with 12,758 teachers and 800,868 pupils. The number of secondary 
schools was 139 with 2,794 teachers and 55,636 pupils. There were also 
32 training colleges for olemeiitary school teachers with 433 instructors and 
6,603 students. Of civil schools there were 52, with 335 teachers and 4,892 
pupils. There wore also 22 commercial schools with 272 teachers and 3,910 
pupils. In Zagreb (Agram) there was 1 veterinary .school (founded in 1919), 
with 4 teachers and 62 pupils ; an engineering school with 30 teachers and 
325 pupils. The number of schools for girls was 62 with 518 teachers and 
10,625 pupils. 

There are thiec Universities in the Kingdom: At Belgrade, founded in 
1838, with (1921) 127 professors and 7.668 students; at Zagreb (Agram), 
with 133 professors and 3,249 students; and at Tjjubliana, founded in 1920, 
with 73 professors and 769 .students; a Law School at Subotica with 10 
professors and 433 students; and a Philosophical Faculty at Skol]>je Avitli 
10 professors and 106 students. 

The Government has a Military Academy with 260 cadets, and 10 schools 
for non-commissioned officers. There are several private schools, elementary 
and other, and several orphanages supported by voluntary contributions. 

For elementary schools the State pays the teachers’ salaries, and the muni- 
cipalities provide for all other expenditure. The cost of the other public 
schools is borne entirely by the State. 

Justice, Crime, and Pauperism. 

For the present justice is administered as of old in each of the areas of 
the new kingdom, viz. Serbia, Montenegro, Croatia, Slavonia and Syrmia, 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, the Banat, Batchka and Baranja, and Slovenia 
and Dalmatia. 

In Serbia the judges are appointed by the king and are irremovable. 
There is a court of cassation in Zagreb. 

There is no pauperism in the sense in which it is understood in the 
West ; the poorest peasants have some sort of freehold property, which 
cannot be sold. There are a few poor people in the large towns, but neither 
their poverty nor their number has necessitated an institution like a work- 
house. There are free municipal hospitals. 
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State receipts and expenditure for 6 years as follows : — 


Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

! Year 1 

, 1 

* Revenue 

Expenditure 


£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

1914 1 

8,572,840 ! 

8,572,840 

1 19201 

49,925,604 i 

49,925,664 

19181 1 

16,905,007 1 

16,905,007 

19211 

38,841,777 1 

30,913,663 

19191 1 

19,434,703 1 

19,431,703 

19221 

17,878,793 ! 

17,878,793 


1 Estimates. 


The budget estimates for 1922 are shown as follows in dinars (par value 
of dinar, 25 to the £, ; present value, 345-355 to the £) : — 


Revt^ue. 

Dinars, 

! 

Expenditure. 

Dinars. 

Customs .... 
Town taxes 

Excess profits taxes . 

1 inport and export dues 
Navigation dues 

Direct taxes 

State properties 

417,310,000 

390.000. 000 1 
597,112,982 i 

810.000. 000 
905,750 

1,806,162,550 i 
1,295,305,503 i 

1 

Department of Education , 
Treasury . , 

AVar and Navy . 

PuPlic works . • 

Communications 

Post and telegraphs . 

1 Agriculture 
i Forests\nd mines 

459,924,493 

829,260,858 

1,489.356,657 

278,093,217 

831,081,743 

238,254,235 

114,156,188 

206,464,051 

Total (including all items) . 

6,257,577,805 

1 Total (iiicltuling all items) . 

6,257,577,805 


On January 1, 1921, the public debt of Yugo-Slavia was as follows : — 
Pre-war debt, 880,6(38,500 dinars and 328,176,931 kronen; war debt, 
1,998, 195,466 dinars ; post-war debt, 357,200*000 dinars. The total debt, 
including internal debt incurred since the ivar, amounts to 3,564,240,897 
dinars. To the Unified Kingdom the new kingdom owes 23,122,969/.' 
together with interest from January 1, 1920. 

Defence. 

In 1919 the organisation of the army of the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, 
and Slovenes was commenced. In peace time the strength of the army is 
150,000. Compulsory service is in force for men between the ages of 21 and 
45, and, as a last defence, men can be taken as fit to carry anus from the 
ages of 18 to 21 years and from 45 to 50 years. 

The kingdom is divided into four army districts and !6 divisional dis- 
tricts ; each divisional district has 3 infantry regiments ibf 3 battalions and 
1 artillery regiment. Each army district has, besides, 1 cavalry regiment, 

1 howitzer artillery regiment, and l^lieavy artillery regime^, and also 1 
engineers' command composed of all engineering branches. For the whole 
army there is 1 cavalry division of 2 brigades and 2 regiments, and 1 railway 
transport command, 1 air force command, and 1 motor transport com 
mand. The total strength of tlie army at end of 1921, was approximately 
250,000 men, which is excess of the normal peace strength of 170,000, in 
conse(pience of disputes with Albania and the uncertain position in 
Hungary. 

The infantry is armed with quick-firing rifles of French pattern and 
those taken as booty from Austria-Hungary ; the artillery with French 
quick-firing guns (Schneider-Canet system) and those taken as booty from 
Austria-Hungary, which are of various models. 


4 N ? 
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The Yiigo-Slav State possesses 12 former enemy loipedo-boats to be used 
solely for police purposes, as also some old Austrian vessels left at Cattaro and 
on the Danube. 


Production and Industry. 

Serbia is an agricultural country, where almost every peasant cultivates 
his own freehold. The holdings vary in size from 10 to 30 acres mostly. 
Of the total area (11,930,7-10 acres), 21 per cent, is arable land ; 4 per cent, 
is devoted to fruit and vine production and to gardens ; 6 ’3 per cent, is forest 
land, 11 per cent, meadow, and the remainder is Stale property (mostly 
forest). Fruit products formed 13 per cent, of the total exports before the 
war. The country produces wheat, barley, oats, maize, rye and beetroots. 
Plum marmalade and also fresh plums are exported in large qisan titles, 
spirits are distilled from plums, and various fruits are grown. Tobacco 
production of Greater Serbia in 1919, 15,000 tons. Silk culture employs a 
large number of persons. The total production of wheat in Yiigo-Slavia in 
1919 was 24,694,726 cwts.; of barley, 4,251,692 cwt.s. ; and of oats, 6, 164,247 
cvvis. ; maize, 36,575,315 cwts. ; and potatoe.s, 15,136,749 cwts. In 1920 
the output of sugar was 35,000 metric tons. 

There were in Yugo-Slavia 1,458,326 horses, mules, and asses ; 5,496,531 
head of cattle ; 0,771,985 sheep ; 4,849,457 pigs; and 2,447,949 goats. 

Almost half the total area ox Yugo-Slavia is forest. The State forests of 
Serbia had an area, 1910, of 1,375,000 acres ; parish forests, 1,625,000 ; 
church and monastery, 42,500 ; private, 750,000. The forests consist largely 
of beech, oak, and fir, but are less profitable than, with proper management, 
they might be. 

Yugo-Slavia has considerable mineral resources, including coal and 
lignite, iron, copper ore, gold, and cement. Copper and coal are the leading 
mineral protlucis in Serbia. The best coal is to bo found near Yrshka 
Tchuka and in Yarandoiia, near Kashka, and Kniajevqtz. The State mine of 
Senj furnishes the greatest production (nearly 200,000 tons per annum). It 
may be expected that tlie coal mines in Serbia that have been already 
opened, after the reparation of the damage sustained during the war, will 
yield about 600,000 tons of coal per annum, of the value of 9,000,000 francs. 
Gold, lead, silver, antimony, iron ore, and pyrites are also mined. A 
capital of about 70,000,000 francs has been invested in Scibian mines up 
till now, with about 5,000 miners employed. 

In Bosnia, coal and iron are mostly exploited. During recent years 
an average of 860,000 tons of coal wore extracted from 11 mines. The 
most important iron undertaking is in Yarash ; average of 165,000 tons of 
ore. Among the otlier mines the most important are manganese and salt. 

In Croatia and Slavonia only the coal mines are of special importance. 

Coal, lead, and zinc are mined In Slovenia. Its brown coal yields 

2.000. 000 tons per annum, valued at 25,000,000 francs (pre-war prices). The 
lead mines produced in recent years about 17,000 ton.s of pure lead, valued at 

9.000. 000 francs (pre-war prices). 

The total production of coal in Yugo-Slavia was 2,494,258 metric tons ; 
in 1913 it was 3,687,432 ton.s. 

Of the industries, flour milling is one of the most important ; there 
are 50 large flour mills in the country, es]^ecially in Bacska ; brewing and 
distilling are extensively carried on, as are also weaving, tanning, boot- 
making, pottery, and iron-working. Carpet weaving is one of the oldest 
industries in Serbia. The product is manufactured principally at Pirot, 
in south-eastern Serbia, and the carpets are named after that place. The 
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chief cliaractemtics of these carpets are that they are made of pure wool, 
dyed with natural colours by local dyers, who pride themselves that the pro- 
cess of dyeing and coioui* mixing is a secret transmitted by father to son, and 
is known only to the inhabitants of Pirot. packing is also becoming 

important. 

Commerce. 

According to otBcial reports, the imports to Yugo-Slavia in 1920 
amounted to 3,4:87,990,150 dinars, and exports to 1,320,905,955 dinars. 

The jmicipal imports are agricultural products (133,472,120 dinars 
in 1920), animal products (43,095,349 dinars), chemicals (225,016,465 dinars), 
metals and machinery (3il3, 375,588 dinars). Exports ; Maize (150,603,803 
dinars in 1920), cun (126,748,378 dinais), cattle and otlier animals 
(43, 464f838 dinars), })nii5cs (63,792,219 dinars) ; timber, (1 13,746,060 dinars;. 
The trade is^mainly with Austria and Italy. 

The Treaty of June, 1893, provides for ‘ the most-favonred-nation ’ treat- 
ment in commerce and navigation between the United Kingdom and Serbia. 
A 7)ow Treaty, signed February 17, 1907 (for 10 years), provides for tariff 
reductions and for ‘ most favoured nation ' treatment as regards commercial 
travellers, the acquisition and jmsscssion of pro]>ertv, and other matters. 

Total trade between N ugn-Slavia and the United Kingdom for five years 
(Hoard of Trade Keturns) : — 


1017» i 19181 19191 ' 19201 1921 

.C ; jC £ £ £ 

Imports from Serbia U. K. . . — _ 10,000 759, .042 

Kxi)orts to Serbia from U. K . . . — — 828,308 010,7.59 1,045,705 

J m. 

' Fij-ouvs are for Serbia alone. 

Communications. 

Yugo-Slavia has (1920) 5,684 miles of railway, of wliich 3,732 miles are 
of normal gauge, and 1,952 miles of narrow gauge. With the exception of 
about 509 miles belonging to a private company, all tlie lines are State 
owned. 

Of highways there are 3,495 miles, many of them in a ruinous condition. 
Total length of waterways, principally the Danube, the Save, the Drave, 
and the Tisa, 1,697 miles. The navigation on the Danube and Save is in 
tlie hands of the Navigation Syndicate of the Kingdom the Serbs, Croats 
and Slovenes. • 

There were (1920) 11,430 miles of telegraph line and 16,030 miles of 
tedephones. , 

There were 1,591 State post-oflices and 2,195 communal post offices in 
1919. In 1919 Yugo-Slavia had 854 telegraph stations, 726 telephone 
stations, and 452 railway telegraph stations. 

Money and Credit. 

The priucijvil bank is the National Bank of the Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovcne-s, in Belgrade, with the nominal capital of 60,000,000 
dinars. To cover the issue of new bank notes the State ha.s deposited witli 
the Bank 30,000,000 dinars. The Bank may issue notes equal to three 
times tks amount of the metallic deposits it holds. Notes in circulation on 
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November 1, 1921, 4,495,400,000 dinars. The Export Bank, with agencies 
abroad, assists in the exportation of Serbian produce. The Uprawa 
Fondowa or Mortgage Bank, the only largo State institution of the kind 
in Serbia, makes advancep to a large amount for agiioultural operations. 


Money, Weights, and Measures. 

Serbia accepted, by the law of June 20, 1875, the French decimal system 
for its moneys, weights, and measures. The Serbian dinar is equal to one 
franc. In circulation are bank notes of 1, 5, 10, 20, and 100^ dinars, and 
10 kronen (4 kionen — 1 dinar). 

The decimal weights and measures (kilogram, metre, ) have been in 
practical use since the commencement of 1883. 

Diplomatic and Consular Representatives! 

1. Of the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes in 

Great Britain. 

Mirdster rUnipoientlary . — Micliailo Ouvrilovitcli, appointed April, 1919. 

Secretaries. — Dr. Todorovitch, Constantine Fotiten, Vladimir Milano- 
vitcli, and Slobodan Jovanovitch. 

Military Attache, — Colonel^Georges Ostoitcli, K.C. V^O., C. B. 

Attachds. — Vidosav Audjclkovitch and Milivoje B. Gavrilovitch. 

There are Consular representatives in Manchester, Bristol, Bradford, and 
Glasgow. 

2. Of Great Britain in the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, 

AND Slovenes. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. — Sir Charles Alban 
Young, k.C.M.G., M.V.O., appointed September 3, 1919. 

Secretaries. — W. Strang and E. A., Walker. 

Military Attache. — Brigadier-General E. Hoare-Nairne, O.B., C.M.G. 

Commercial Secretary. — E. Murray Haivey. 

Conmlat Zagreb. — C. T. Maclean. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Serbia. 

1. Official Poblications. 

Sluzbene Novine (Official Gazette), Statisticki godisnjak Kraljevine Srbije (Annuairt 
Statistique du Royaurae de Sorbic), and the publications issued by the various Depart- 
ments of Government. 'Belgrade. 

Croatia-fllavonia and Fiuirie ; Dalmatia; Bosnia and IlerzeKOvina ; the Slovenes; the 
Jugo-Slav Movement ; Montenegro; Serbia. (Volumes in the series of “ Handbooks Pre- 
pared under the Direction of the Historical Section of the Foreign Office.") 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Kecnik rne.sta u oslobodjcnoj obla.sti Stare Srbije. To sluzbenim podacima izradio Mil. 
Aut. Vnjicic. Belgrad, loit. 

Glasnik (Bulletin) of the Gcograpliical Society of Belgrade. 

Church (L. F.), The Story of Serbia. London, 1914, 

Compass: Finanzielles-Jahrbuch (Vol, 3 deals with Yugo-Slavia). Vienca, Annual. 

Coquelle (P.), Le Royaume de Serbie. Paris, 1894. 

Crawfurd (H.), The Balkan Cockpit. London, 1915 

Cvijic (Jovan), Naselja srpskih Zemalja (Population of Serbia). Belgrade, 1909.— 
L’annexion de la Bosnie et la question Serbe. Paris, 1909. —Questions Balkaiiiques. 
Vol. I. Paris, 1916.— La Peninsule Balkanique, geographie humaine. Paris, 191S, 

Denis (E.), La Grande Serblc. Paris, 1915. 
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Durham (M. Editli), Through the Lands of the Serb, London, 1904.— The Burden of the 
Balkans. Loudon, 1900.— Twenty Years of Balkan Tangle. London, 1920. 

Forbti (M.) and others, The Balkans. London, 1915. 

Oeorgevitch (T. R.), Macedonia. London, 1918. 

Oeorgevitch Die Serbi.sche Frage. Stuttgart, 1909. 

(Joprevic (S ), Serbieii und die Sorben. Leipzig, 1888. 

Gravier (G.), Lcs Frontierea Hisloriquoii de In Serbie. Pari.s, 1919. 

(luhernatiB (ComtQ A. de), La Serbie etles Serbes. Paris, 1898. 

Jirecek {K.), and line (Aleksa), Geschichto der Serben. 2 vols. Berlin, 1918. 
Kanit 2 {F.), Serbien : Historisch-ethnographischeReisestudien aus den Jaliren 1859-68. 
Leipzig, 1868. — Das Kdnigreich Serbien und das Serbenvolk von der Kdmerzeit bis zur 
Gegenwart. 3 vols. Leipzig, 1909. 

Lajffan (R. €1. D.), The Guardians of the Gate. Historical Lectures on the Serbs. 
London, 1918. 

Lej/er (L.), Serbes, Cro.ates et Bulgares. Etude historiques, politiques et litteraires. 
Paris, 1913, 

Marcovilch editor, Serbia and Europe, 1914-18. London, 1920. 

Mijatomteh (Elodie Jjawton), The History of Modern Serbia. Loudon, 1872. Serbian 
Folk-Lore. (Ti%nslated from the Serbian). London, 1899. 

(Chedo), Servia of the Servians. London, 1908. New edition, 1911. 

Miller (W.), The Balkans. In ‘Story of the Nations' Series. 8. London, 1896.-— 
Travels ajid Politics in the Near East. London, 1898. 

Minehin (J. G. C.), The Growth of Freedom in the Balkan Peninsula. Loudon, 1S86. 
Mouhs^'I (AHVod), Ija Yougoslavic. Paris, 1921. 

Murray (W. S.), The Making of the Balkan States. London, 1912. 

Mnzet (A.), Aux Pays Halkuniqiies (Montenegro, Servia and Bulgaria). Paris, 1912. 
Pelrovitch (V. M.). Serbia : Her History and her Customs. Loirdou, 1915. 

Ranke (L. von), The History of Servia and the Servian Revolution. London, 1853 
Translated by Mrs. Alex. L. Kerr. — Die serbisebo Hevrjution. Berlin, 1878. 

Schurnian (J. G.), The Balkan Wars, 1912-13. Princetown and Jjondon, 1915, 

Sciy)iobos (C.), lli-stoire politique de PEurope coiitemporaine, Paris, 1897. [Eng. Trans. 
London, 1901.] 

Seton Wainon (ll. W.) Absolutism in Croatia. London, 1912.— The Southern Slav 
Question and the Hapsburg Monarchy. London, 1911. 

Skerlie (Z.), Istorija novo srpske kiijizevnosti (History of new Serbian Literature). 
Bel grad, 1913. 

Stanoiicvitcli (M. S.), Early Jugoslav Literatim*. N(^ Yoik, 1921. 

Stead (Alfred), Serbia and the Serbians. London, 1911. 

Steiner (W.), Die Volkswirtschaft der Konigreiche Kroatien und Slawouien. Agrain, 
1917. 

Stoyanovitch (C.) and others. The Kingdoiq of the Serbians, Croatian* and Slovenes, 
Paris, 1919. 

raiBa7idt>r(Saint-Ren6), La Serbie au XIXe siecle. Paris, 1872. 

Temperley (H. W. V.), A History of Serbia. London, 1917. 

Tuma (A.), Serbien. Hannover, 1894. 

Velimirovitch (N .), Serbia in Light and Darkness. London, 1916. 

Waring {L. B\), Serbia. Loudon, 1917. 

Wilson (Francesca M.), Portraits and Sketches of Serbia. London, 1920. 

Woods (11. Charles), The Danger Zone of Europe. London, 1911. 

Wray (D. Alexander), The Geology and Mineral Resources of tjie Serb-Croat-Slovene 
State. London, 1921. 

Yovanovitch (V. M.), An English Bibliography on the New Eastern ^Juestion (1481-1906). 
Belgrade, 1909. 

ZibiU'h (Milorade), La Serbie Agricol et sa Democratie. Paris, rel7. 


SIAM. 

(SaYAM, OR MuANG-TlIAf.) 

Reigning Sang. 

Chao Fa Maha Vajiravudh, born January 1, 1881, eldest son of the late 
King Chulalongkorn I., succeeded to the throne on the death of his father. 
October 23, 1910, and wa.s crowned on December 2, 1911. He is now styled 
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King Rama VI, boiiig tlie sixth sovereign of the present reigning dynasty. 
The royal dignity is nominally hereditary, but does not descend always from 
the father to the eldest son, each sovereign being invested with the privilege 
of nominating his own successor. On November 24, 1010, it was officially 
announced that until the new King has male issue, the succession will pass 
presumptive! y througli the lino of the Queen Mother’s sons. 

Government. 

The executive power is exercised by the King advised by a Cabinet 
consisting of the heads of the various departments of tlie Viovernment : 
Foreign Affairs, Interior, Justice, Finance, Ihiblic Instruction, Public 
Works, War, Marine, Local Government, &c. Many of the portfolios are held 
by the King’s half-brothers and uncles. The law of May 8, 1874, constituting 
a Council of State, has now been superseded by the Royal Decree q*' Ja\iuary 10, 
1895, creating a Legislative Councii The latter is composed of the Ministcr.s 
of State (Senabodi) and others, not les.s than 12 in number, ap])ointe(l 
by the Crown. The total nicmber.ship is now 40. In the preamble of the 
Royal Decree it is stated that the object of this body is to revise, amend, and 
complete the legislation of the kingdom. It is to meet at least once a week, 
and it may appoint committees of 3 or 4 members, with the addition of 
competent outsiders who must not outnumber the members. An important 
article gives the Legislative Qouncil power to juoiiiulgate laws without the 
Royal assent in the event of any temporary disability of the CroAvn. At 
other times the Royal signature is indispen.sable. This Council lias shou n 
considerable lcgi.slative activity. 

Tlie Siamese dominions are divided into 18 circles (^lonthons), of 
which 17 have each a Lord-Lieutenant, deriving authority direct from the 
King, and having under him subordinate governors over the various parts 
of his circle. These Lords-Iiisuteiiant and their subordinate governors and 
other officials have now complete adiniiiistrative control even in the North 
and South-West where local hereditary chiefs formerly held sway. The 
circle of Bangkok (which includes the capital) is under tlio control of 
tlie Minister of Local Government, The 18 circles are subdivided into 78 
provinces (Changwats), 409 districts (Ampiirs), and 5,042 communes 
(Tambons). 

Area and Population. 

Siam is called by its inhabitants Thai, or Muang-Tliai, which means 
‘free,’ or ‘the kingdom of the free.* Tlie word Siam is probably ielentical 
with Shan, applied in Burma to the Lao race, as well a.s to the Shan 
proper and the Sianiose. 

The limits of the Kingdom of Siam have varied much at diffierent periods 
of its history, most of the borderlands being occupied by tribe.s more or less 
independent. '^The boundary between Burma and N.W. Siam was delimited 
in 1891. By the Anaflo-Frcnch Convention of April, 1904, the agreement 
of 1896 was confirmed, and its provisions more clearly defined, the terri- 
tories to the Avest of the Menam and the Gulf of Siam being recognised as 
in the British sphere, and those to the,ea.st in the French. Jn 1904, the 
Luang Prabang territory to the west of the IVlckong was acknowledged by 
Siam to belong to France, and the provinces of I^Ialuprcy and Barsak (west 
of the Mekong) were also transferred to French rule, so that an area of about 
7,800 square miles passed from Siamese possession. On March 23, 1907, 
a new boundary in this region was accepted by Siam whereby the provinces 
of Battambong, (Siamese, Pratabongl Siem Rap, and Sisophon were ceded to 
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France, while the strip of coast to the south with the port of Krat returned 
to Siam. At the same time a rectification of the boundary was made in the 
Luang Prahang region, whereby a tract of the Laos country was restored 
to Siam. It was agreed also that four ports on the Mekong are to be held 
by France on perpetual lease. By these arrSngements the territory of 
Cambodia is increased by about 7,000 square miles. The treaty also 
provides for the future jurisdiction of the Siamese courts over all French 
Asiatic subjects and })roteges in Siam, under certain conditions. 

A treaty for a inodilication of ]5ritish extra-territorial rights in Siam and 
for the cess^n of the Siamese tributary States of Kelantan, Trengannu and 
Kedah to Great Britain was signed at Bangkok on March 10, 1909. The 
tlirec .states have an area of aliout 15,000 square milc.s, and a population 
estimated at over 600,000, of whom about 300,000 are in Kelantan. 

The^rea of Siam is now about 198,900 square miles, about 45,000 being 
in the Malay Peninsula. The first detailed censins in Siam was taken in 
1905, but included only 12 of the circles or IMonthons. The first census 
of the whole country was taken in 1909. 

The revised emisus figures for 1911-12 gave a population of 8,266,408, of 
wliom 4,122,168 were males, and 4,144,240 female.s. 


Mon U ion. 

Population j 

(u»n-i;q. 1 


Monthon. 

1 Population 

1 (1911-12). 

1. Krung Tep (Bangkok) 

931,171 

11. 

l^sanulok 

249,850 

Ayutiiya 

.048,105 ' 

12. 

Bayitl. 

' 1,223,701 

('iianiaburi 

1.30,403 ; 

1.3. 

Petchaburi 

74,077 

4, Cliiiinp.ara 

1 •■,0,403 : 

14. 

Piiket 

230,037 

o. Nakorn Chaisl 

287,031 . 

i:>. 

Bajabiiri 

430,835 

C). Nakorn Bachasiina ... 

503,218 

10. 

l.sarn 

... 1,455,497 

7. Nakorn Sawan 

387,608 1 i 

17. 

Udorn 

... 000,405 

S. Nakorn Sritamarat ... 

47.8,300 : 1 



Fataiii 

! 276,095 ! i 


% 


10. Piaohinburi 

331,271 1 ! 

1 1 

i' 

Total 

... 8,306,408 


Of the total pojnilation the ‘Thai’ number well over 7,000,000. 

The estimated population for 1920-21 is 9,121,000. 

The population of Bangkok anel district is put at 931,171, but the 
diniculties encountered in enumerating the population of the capital were 
such that the figure must be accepted with caution. The population of the 
island of Puket is put at 37,276. 

In 1920-21 the Deck Passengers arriving in Bangkok by sea numbered 
70,252, mostly from Hong Kong and China ; those departing numbered 37,683. 

In recent years the results of Western civilisation l^ve to a considerable 
extent been introduced. Much excellent work has been done by a General 
Adviser of American nationality (now styled Adviser in Foreign Affairs) and 
with the assistance of a British Judicial Adviser a Frdlich Legislative 
Adviser and Legal Advisors of various nationalities important progress has 
been made in the administration of justice in the native courts and in 
the International Court in which British and French Advisers a.ssist in the 
trial of cases brought by Siamege against subjects of Treaty Powers and 
vice versa. ’Idle Penal Code has been completed, and came into force on 
September 21,^ 1908 ; work on other codes is being proceeded with. The 
Consular Courts exercise jurisdiction over their nationals, subject, in the case 
of Great Britaiu, France, Denmark, and the United States to the Treaty 
modifications. The police administration of the Provinces is entrusted to 
the Provincial Gendarmerie, a force which includes a body of Danish 
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instructors. The Provincial Gendarmerie and Metropolitan Police Forces 
liave now been amalgamated and placed under the supervision of one 
t;entral department at Bangkok. The European officers, both British and 
Danish, are no longer employed in an executive, but only in an advisory, 
capacity. For commercial purposes English is in general use. 


Religion and Instruction. 

The prevailing religion is Buddhism. In 1918-19 there were 13,610 
Buddhist temples, and 87,538 priests. 

The Minister of Education is i esiJon.sible lor education throughout the 
country, with the exception of certain Departmental Schools, such as the 
Military, Naval, and Law Colleges, and the Police School, and of certain 
schools under direct Koyal Patronage. 

In 1918-19 Government primary schools jiumbered 402, teacliers 1,026, 
pupils 35,045 ; iion-Govcrnmeiii primary schools 2,416, teachers 2,819, pupils 
113,793 ; Government secondary schools numbered 135, teachers 506, pupils 
10,913 ; non-Governmcnt secondary schools 7, teaclicrs 6, scholars 78 ; 
Government special schools, numbered 26, sviili 569 pupils. The uoii- 
(lovernmeiit schools include, in addition to num1)evless Temple schools, 
certain educational establishments connected with American, French, and 
English missions. The latest census showed that there were in the Provinces 
of Siam, not including that of Krung Tep (Bangkok), 833,972 literate males 
and 88,756 literate females. 

The Chulalongkorn University was inaugurated at Bangkok, in 1917, for 
medicine, political science and literature, and engineering and natural scioiico . 

The Hospital service under the Ked Cross >Soeiety of Siam includes a 
Pasteur Institute. 


Finance. 


Revenue and Expenditure for three years : — 


- 

1919-20 

1920-211 

1921-221 


£ 

£ 

£ 

Revenue 

8,005,580 

0,041,660 

6,4S3,333 

Expenditure against Revenue 
Extraordinary Ex]>e:'.ditiire against 

6,879,090 

0,814,177 

6,830,048 

Capital Account- ... 

1,305,042 

1,330,252 

1,429,011 


1 EstiihateF. Including Expenditure from Loans. 


The principc%} sources of revenue in. 1919-20 were: opium, 1,935,131/. ; 
land revenue and capitation tax, 1,394,751/. ; excise, 911,939/. ; railways, 
854,828/. ; mines, forests &c., 725,151/. ; cinstom duties, 592,317/. 

On March 31, 1920, the total national debt amounted to 6,633,960/., made 
up as follows: — 3,130,000/., out of the Federated Malay States loan of 
4,750,000/. arranged for in 1911 ; 2,654,769/., out of the 1907 European loan 
of 3,000,000/. ; and 849,200/., out of the 1905 European loan of 1,000,000/. 
All these loans were made lor, and spent on, works of ])iihlic utility. 

A British officer occupies the position of Financial Adviser, and there 
are numerous other British officers holding high advisory positions under the 
Government, more especially in the Finance and Audit, Revenue, Forests, 
Survey, Police, Justice, Customs, Mining, Mint, and Education depart* 
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meiits. There are also a number of Europeans of other nationalities in 
various Departments. The financial position of the kingdom is favourable, 
the revenue is steadily increasing, and the expenditure is leas than the 
revenue, and well under control. , 


Defence. 

Under the Militaiy Service Act of 1917 every able-bodied man is liable 
to serve (a) two years with the colours ; (6) seven years in the first reserve, 
with a maxknuui service of two months per annum; (c) ten -years in the 
second reserve, with a maximum service of 30 days [»er annum ; {d) five 
years in the third reserve, with a maximum service of 15 days per annum. 

The army is divided into 10 Divisions, grouped into 3 Army Corps, and 
1 indep^deiit division. Each division consists of 2 regiments of infantry, 
1 regiment of either cavalry or chasseurs, 1 group of artillery, 1 company of 
machine guns, and 1 Ambulance Corps. The engineers and transport troops 
ai*e grouped into special regiments. Aviation schools were started in 1914, 
and a Flying Corps has been formed. 

To the small naval force, which includes a light cruiser and some gun- 
boats, three modern d(‘spatch vessels and the ex- British destroyer Uadiant, 
renamed Dirct liuang^ have been added. There are 5,000 men available for 
service afloat, besides a reserve of 20,000. ^ 

At the mouth of the Monani River are the Paknam forts. The bar 
prevents sliips of more than 13 feet draught from ascending to Bangkok, 
'fhe naval arsenal dock has recently been reconstructed. 

The military and naval expenditure for 1919 -20 amounted to 1,650,964/. 


Production and Industry. 

Forced labour is still exacted from the rural population, but recent 
enactments have made calls for it far less frequent, and a poll-tax, varying in 
amounts in the different districts, is now levied on all adult males with 
practically no exemptions. The cost of labour is probably higher than in 
any other Oriental country. Chine.se coolies do the chief part of both skilled 
and unskilled labour in the south, especially in the mills and in mining ; 
while in the north forest work is confined almost entirely to Laos, Burmese, 
Karens, and Khamus. 

To the north of Bangkok, large tracts of land, forjnerly lying waste, 
have been opened up by an Irrigation Company, which has connected by a 
canal the Menam and Bangpakong rivers, and has constructed numbers 
of smaller canals. In 1916 the Government, acting oJI the advice of an 
irrigation expert lent by the Government of India, started work on the 
Prasak Canal Project. Actual irrigation from these works shquld commence 
in 1922. The area to be protected is estimated at 100,000 hectares. 

The chief produce of the country is rice, which forms the national food 
and the staple article of export. The cultivated area under rice in 1919-20 
was given as 6,151,200 acres. For the Siamese Year (Buddhist Era) 2163 
(April 1, 1920, to March 31, 1921)f the export of rice amounted to 277,410 
tons, an exceptionally low figure due to the oxistenco of the Government 
Control. The average annual export is 1,071,000 tons. In Bangkok and 
district there are some 80 rice mills. 

The live-stock on March 31, 1920, consisted of 6,294 elephants, 132,675 
horses and ponies, 2,620,682 bullocks, and 2,508,164 buflaloes. 

Much of Upper Siam is dense forest, and the cutting of teak is an important 
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industry, alriiost entirely in British hands. Siam teak wood is mainly 
produced in the north of Siam, the dry logs being floated by river to 
Bangkok during the rainy months of the year. In 1920-21 the exports 
of teak amounted to 71,017 tons, valued at 1,289,115/. The forests are under 
the control of a British conservator, aided by several British officers. The 
export of rubber is now negligible, but planting of rubber trees is proceed- 
ing in the Malay Peninsula. 

The mineial resources of Siam are extensive and varied, including tin, 
tungsten, wolfram, coal and iron, zinc, manganese, antimony, probably 
quicksilver. Tin mining on a considerable scale is pursued on the island of 
l‘iiket (or Junk Ceylon) and also in the northern portion of' the province 
of Puket at Renong on the mainland, and the ore is found in ever-increasing 
finantities in other parts of the Siamese portion of the Malay Peninsula, 
where also wolfram is now being extracted in considerable quantity. The 
total oiiti)ul of metallic tin in 1918-19 was 148,425 piculs (8,83* *8 tons), and 
in 1919 -20, 143,506 piculs (8 542 tons). The total amount exported in 
1920 21 was 108,887 ]ncu]s (6,183*75 tons). 


Commerce. 


Over 85% of all Siam’s foreign trade passes througli the capital. The 
following ligures refer only to the port of P>angkok. 

Imports and exports for fW'e years : — 


I mporta 
ExpoHs . 


] 016-1 7 

j 1917-18 1 

1918-19 

1 1919-20 

& 

i jB ! 


& 

0,746,89 i 

i 7,406,040 ; 

7,917,000 

12,272,908 

! 9, 330, 301 

i 9,508,068 i 

12,114,811 

15,718,170 


J Export of rico proliibitcd. 




& 

ir., 379, 106 
0,903,7001 


The distribution of trade by principal countries was as follows : — 


Imports from 

1919-20 

1920-21 

Exports to 

1919-20 

1920-21 






& 

United Kingdom 

2,101,394 

4,74 1,623 

Singapore, PcTinne, 



Hong Kong 

2,978,618 

3.167,411 

and British Malay 



Singapore . 

2.564,483 

2,172,465 ; 

States 

6,093,461 

1,8.37,081 

India and Burma 

1,300,953 

1,011,906 : 

Hong Kong 

3,13.5,608 

2,893,230 

China 

917,460 

1,20.5,827 

United Kingdom 

1,062,110 

821,343 

Japan 

542,847 : 

683,012 : 

India and Burma 

450,900 

465,282 

United States . 

793,117 

643 866 

Netherlands India 



Netherlands India 



and Holland . 

1,108,312 

159,581 

and Holland . * 

634,470 : 

766,338 , 

China 

33i},065 

215,052 

I n d o-Oh i n a a n •! 



Japan 

310,456 

112,680 

France 

116,175 

262,703 ' 

I n d o-C h i n a an d 



Switzerland 

; 56,380 ' 

203,310 : 

•- France . 

86,988 

84,703 

Germany . 

3,176 

105,873 ; 

United State.s . 

57,050 

81,997 




Port Said (for orders) 

317,438 

— 




Belgium . 

2.54,174 

6,475 




Denmark . 

233,780 

45,202 




I’ortngal . 

163,965 


i 



Svjeden 

117,077 

. — 



" 

Germany . 

3,491 

50,685 


The principal imports in 1920-21 were: cotton goods, 3,406,603/. ; food- 
stuffs, 1,899,972/.; metal manufactures, 1,068,961/.; cotton yarn, 620,958/, ; 
tobacco, cigarettes, etc., 571,077/.; machinery, 442,711/. The princii)al 
exports were: rice, 3,024,620/, and teak, 1,289,116/. 
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There is a considerable trade on the northern frontiers with the British 
Shan States and Yunnan, carried on by hawkers. 

Total trade between Siam and United Kingdom for 5 years (Board of 
Trade Returns) : — ^ 



1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Imports fi’om 8!?am into U. Kingdom . 

£ 

£, 

' £ 

£ 

£ 

l,2SS),41ll 

50,074 

1,419,383 

795,437 

l,946,C6l 

Exports to Siam from U. Kingdom . 

1,247,899' 

1,018,555 

1,747,770 

i 

4,074,881 

2,061,659 


Shipping and Communications. 

In 1920-21, 571 vessels of 492,812 tons entered the port of Bangkok. 
Regular connection with Hong Kon^, and the Southern China ports, and 
with Singapore and the ports of the Malay Peninsula, is maintained by the 
China Navigation Go., Ltd, (Butterfield & Swire), llie Straits Steamship Co., 
Ltd., the British India Steam Navigation Co., Ltd., the Siamese Steamship 
Co., Ltd., and the Siam Steam Navigatioif Co., Ltd. There are also a 
number of Ja])ane&e, Norwegian, Prench and other vessels which visit the 
port with more or less frequency. 

At the end of March, 1920, 1,376 miles of State Railways were open to 
trahlc. The Northern Line (591 miles, standard gauge) ruus through Nakorn 
Lampang to a point not fur south of Chiengmai, with branches to Koiat and 
Petriew. Communication with Chiengmai wil be established shortly, and 
the line i.s later to be conveited to metro gauge. The Southern Line (785 
miles metre gauge) runs from Bangkok down the Peninsula to the frontier 
station of Padang Besar, where it conijects with the Federated Malay States 
Railway from Penang, and to Sungei Golok, where it connects with a still 
incompleted Federated Malay States Lino, which will later give direct 
communication wdth Singapore. There are branches to Singora, Nakorn, 
Siitamarat and Trang. All State railways are under one management. 
Private lines include those (worked by companies) from Bangkok to 
Paknam at the mouth of the Menam, and from Bangkok to Tachin and 
Meklong on the coast to the west of the Menam, togeth^jr with a tramway 
connecting the Northern Line (noithorn branch) with Phijabat. 

In 1920 there were 379 post ofhees and agencies. The inland mail 
matter received at the dilferent olllces for delivery cotisisted (1919^20) of 
1,821,068 letters, 552,071 post cards, 1,159,483 pieces of other postal matter. 
For foreign countries the returns of* mails dispatched were *354,859 letters, 
33,476 post cards, 84,175 pieces of other postal matter; foreign letters 
received 755,430, post cartla 64,428, other postal matter 527,683. 

There wore (1920) 89 telegraph offices. Number of inland telegrams 
164,044, of foreign telegrams, 180,333. Length of line, 4,657 miles; length 
of wire, 6,630 miles. • 

There were (1920) two telephone exchanges, and 1,228 instruments were 
installed at thef premises of .subscribers. A complete set of new instruments 
from Sweden for the telephone exchange in Bangkok were installed in 1919. 

Two wireless stations on the Telefunken system have been erected, one 
at Bangkok and one at Senggora. They are both under the control of the 
Siamese naval authorities. 
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Money, Weights, and Measures. 

In Bangkok there are branches of the Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank, 
the Chartered Bank of India, the Banque de Tlndo-Chine, and the Bank of 
Taiwan, besides an agency of the Mercantile Bank of India. A number of 
Chinese Banks have established branches here during recent years. There 
is also a branch of the Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China at 
Puket. A Siamese bank, formerly with a German but now with a British 
manager, was established under Koyal Charter in 1906, with the name of 
the Siam Commercial Bank, Limited. The Government in 1902 began to 
issue currency notes (5, 10, 20, 100 and 1,000 ticals, and since October, 1918, 
1 tical notes). On March 31, 1903, there was 181,203/. worth of currency 
notes in circulation ; on March 31, 1920, 9,049,724/. The currency notes 
are temporarily inconvertible. 

In 1914 the Siamese Treasury Savings Bank was opened with 5p0 depositors. 
By March 31, 1920, the number was 6,271, witli a total deposit of 126,939/. 

The unit of the monetary system is the silver /fm/ (otticially called 
weighing 15 grams, *900 fine. Its value (formerly varying with the price of 
silver) was, by the Gold Standard Act of 1908, fixed at 1^?. 6Jd. or 13 
ticals — 1/., the gold value of the tical being equal to that of 55*8 centigrams 
of pure gold. The law also provided for a 10-tical gold piece, or Dos, weigh- 
ing 6*2 grains, *900 fine, and thus containing 5*58 grams of pure gold, but 
this has not yet been issued. , By an amendment to the Act, dated Sept. 4, 
1919, the value of the tical has been fixed at 1.7. 8d., or 12 ticals = 1/. 
sterling, the gold value of the tical being equal to 61 centigrammes of pure 
gold. This will correspondingly increase the pure gold content of the Dos, 
when issued, to 6*10 grams. In addition to the tical, the following coins 
are now actually in use : — (silver), the JSahirig - .J -tical ; the 2-Salunfj piece 
== ^ -tical ; (nickel), the 10-Sata7ig piece, = dA t>f a tical ; the b-Satang 
piece, = of a tical; and' (bronze) the Satang, ~ of a tical. The 
fineness of the subsidiary silver coins {2-Salu7ig and l-^'alung pieces) was, 
by the Gold Standard Act, fixed at *800, but in July, 1919, tlie fineness was 
reduced to *650. 

There are no standard weights and measures in Siam. But the metric 
system has been adopted in many of the Government departments and on 
the royal railways. The customary measures of weight are : — 1 Tical = 
15 grams or approximately '63 oz. ; 4 Ticals = 1 Tamlung (60 grams 
or 2*1 oz.) ; 20 Tamlungs = 1 Chang (1*2 kilograms or 2 lb. 10*3 oz.) ; 

1 Picul or ILtp = kilogrammes = 133 J lb. — 100 Catties of 1.^ lb., 

which is the catty Usually used in commerce. 

The unit of length is the JPah. The measures of length are : — 1 Niew — 
*83 inches ; 12 Ni\ = 1 Kcub (10 inches) ; 2 Kcup — 1 Sawk (20 inches) ; 
4 Sawk =1 ]Vah (80 inches) : 20 Wah = 1 Sen p33 feet) ; 400 Sen = 1 
Vote (10 miles, roughly). For square measure the unit is the Rai = '39 acres. 

Biplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of Siam in Great Britain. 

Rnvoy and Mmister. — Phya Buri Navarasth (appointed March 31, 1919). 

Counsellor of Legation. — W. J. Archer, C.M.G. 

First Secretary. — Prince Dam ras. 

Second Secretary. — Lewis C. Bateman. 

Third Secretary Bhides. 

Attachds, — Luang Ohara Naovides and Luang Sundara Vachana. 

Military Attach^., — Major Prince Pridi. 
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2. Of Great Britain in Siam. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, — R. H. Greg 
(appointed 1921). 

Consul-General at Bangkok. — T. H. Lyle, C.M.G. 

There are consular representatives at Chiengmai, Senggora, and Nakawn- 
Lampang and Pukct. 


Statistic^ and other Books of Reference concerning Siam. 

1. Official Publications. 

Statistical Year Book of the Kingdom of Siam. Bangkok. Annual. (First i.ssue, 191G.) 
Rcporyif the Financial Adviser on the Budget of Siam. Annual. Bangkok. 
Statistical i^stract of Foreign Trade, iiublished by H.M. Customs. Annual. 
IDeiiartmcnt of Overseas Trade Reports on the Trade of Bangkok, of Chiengmai and 
of the Monthon, of Nakon Srimarat and Pataiii. Annual Series. London. 

Siam (Handbooks prei>ared under the Direction of the Historical Section of the Foreign 
OfTlce). London, 1920. 

Reports on the Operations of the Royal Survey Department. Bangkok, 


2. NoN‘Offk:ial Publications. 

Directory of Bangkok and Siam (Bangkok Time.s). Jllangkok. Annual. 
liesno (S.), Siam and China. London, 1914. 

Roujr i/i^V(dohn), The Kingdom and People of Siam. 2 vols. Loudon, 1857. 

(Campbell (J. 0. 1).), Slam in the XXth Century. London, 1902. 

i'arter (A.. C.), The Kingdom of Siam. [Louisiana Purchase Exhibition.] New York 
and liondon, 1901. 

Cliford{ll.), Further India. London, 1904. 

Colquhouji (A. R.), Among the Shaus. London, 1685. 

C’raip/ord. Journal of an Embassy to Siam and Cochin-China. 2 vols. 2nd edition, 1830. 
(iraham (W. A.) Siam : A Handbook of Practical, Commercial and Political Information. 
London, 1912. 

Joltraiid (M. ot Mine ), Au Siam. Paris, 1005. 

Lemire (Ch.), La France et le Siam (1662-1903). Paris, 1903. 

McGarlhp (J.), Surveying and Exploring in Siam. London, 1900. 

Afo«/io((Henry), Travels in the Central Parts of Indo-China(Siam), Cambodia and Laos 
during the years 18.58-1860. 2 vols. London, 1864. 

OWcan5 (Prince Henri d’), Une Excursion en Indo-Chine. Paris, 1892.— -Around Tonkin 
and Siam. London, 1894. 

Pallegoix{J). J.), Description du luyaume de Thai on Siam. 2 vols. Paris, 1854. 

Reclus (Eliscc), Nouvello geographic universelle. Vol. Vlll. LTride et Plndo-Chine 
Paris, 1883. 

Satow (E. M.), Essay towards a Bibliography of Siam. Singapore, 1886. 

Smyth (H. W.), Journeys on the Upper Mekong. London, 1895.— Five Years in Siam. 
2 vols. London, 1898. o 

Somvierville (M.), Siam on the Meinani. London, 1897. 

ThompKon (V. A.), Lotus Land. London, 1906. ^ 

Vincent (Frank), The Land of the White Elephant. New York, 1900. 

Whitney (C ), Jungle Trails and Jungle People. London, 1905. 

Young (E.), The Kingdom of the Yellow l^be. 3rd ed. London, 1907; 
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Reigning Sovereign. 

Alfonso XIII., son of the late King Alfonso XI 1. and Maria 
Christina, daughter of the late Karl Ferdinand, Archduke' of Austria; 
born after liis father’s death, Jilay 17, 1886, succeeding by his birth, 
being a male, his eldest sister ; married. May 31, 1906, to Princess 
Victoria Eugenie, daughter of the late Prince Henry of Battenberg and 
Princess Beatrice (daughter of the late Queen Victoria) of /nreat Britain 
and Ireland. 

Children of the King. — (1) Prince Alfonso^ born May 10, 1907; (2) Prince 
JainiCy born June 23, 1908 ; (3) Princess Beatriz^ born June 22, 1909 ; 
(4) Princess Maria Cristina^ born December 12, 1911 ; (5) Prince Juan^ 
born Juno 20, 1913 ; (6) Prince Gonzalo^ born October 24, 1914. 

Sisters of the King. — I. Maria-dc-las-MerccdcSy Queen till tlie birtli of 
her brother, born September 11, 1880 ; married E’ebruary 14, 1901, to Prince 
Carlos of Bourbon, son of the Count of Caserta ; died October 17, 1904 ; 
offspring, Alfonso, born November 30, 1901 ; Isabel, born October 16, 1904 ; 
II. Marla Teresa, born November 12, 1882; married January 12, 1906, to 
Prince Ferdinand of Bavaria; died September 23, 1912; offspring, Luis 
Alfonso, born December 12, 1906 ; Jose Eugenio, born March 26, 1909 ; 
Maria de las Mcrcede.s, born October 3, 1911. 

Annis of the King. — I. Infanta born December 20, 1851 ; married 
May 13, 1868, to Gaetan, Count dc Girgenti ; widow, November 26, 1871. 
II. Mar la-dc-la-Paz, born June 23, 1862 ; married, April 2, 1883, to 

Prince Ludwig, eldest son of the late Prince Adalbert of Bavaria ; oirs})iing, 
Fernando Maria, born May 10, 1884 ; married January 12, 1906, tlie Infanta 
Maria Teresa (see above), married again, October 1, i914, Luisa de Silva y 
Fernandez de Henestrosa (Duchess of Talavera de la Keina) ; Adalberto 
Alfonso, born June 3, 1886 ; Maria del Pilar, born March 13, 1891. III. 
Infanta Eulalia, born February 12, 1864 ; married to Prince Antoine, 
son of Prince Antoine d’Orleans, Due de Montpensier, March 6, 1886 ; 
the marriage ,was dissolved July, 1900 ; offspring, Alfonso Maria, born 
November 12, 1*886 ; married July 15, 1909, Princess Beatrice of Saxe- 
Coburg Gotha ; Luiv Fernando Maria, born November 5, 1888. (All sisters of 
the late King. ) 

The King, Alfonso XIII., has a civil list, fixed by the Cortes, 1886, of 
7,000,000 pesetas, or 280,000L, exclusive of allowances to members of the 
royal family. The annual grant to the Queen is fixed at 450,000 pesetas 
(18,000L), and, should the King predecease her, 250,000 pesetas (10,000/.) 
during widowhood. The annual grant to the mother of the King was fixed 
at 250,000 pesetas. To the Prince of A sturias, heir to the throne, 500,000 
pesetas have been assigned, and to the Infante Don Jaime and Inbanta 
Doha Beatriz, 160,000 pesetas each. The Infantas, the King’s aunts, 
receive 550,000 pesetas. 

The following is a list of the sovereigns and rulers of Spain, with dates 
of their accession, since the foundation of the Spanish Monarchy by the union 
of the crowns of Aragon and Castile. 
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House of Aragon. 

Ferdinand y., ‘ The Catholic ' 1479 


House of Hahslmrg. 1 

Charles I. . . . , 1516 i 

Philip II 155Q I 

Philip III 1598 I 

Philip IV 1621 

Charles IT. . . . . 1665 

llou^. of Jjourhun. 

Philip V 1700 

Ferdinand VI. . . . 1746» 

Charles III. , . . 1759 

Charles 1788 

Ferdinaiid VlT. . . . 1808 


House of Bonaparte. 


Joseph Bonaparte . 

1808 

House of Bourbon, 


Ferdinand VII., restored 

1814 

Isabella IL . 

1833 

Provisional Government 

1868 

Marshal Serrano, Regent 

1869 

House of Savoy. 


Amadeo . . . . 

1870 

Ilcpuhlic 1873-75. 


House of Bourbon. 


Alfonso XII. . 

1875 

Maria Cristina {pro tern.) 

1886 

Alfonso XIII. 

1886 


Government and Constitution. 

I. Central Goveiinment. 

The present (Constitution of Spain, drawn up by the Government 
and laid before a Cortes Constitiiyentes, elected for its ratification, 
March 27, 1876, was proclaimed June 30, 1876. It enacts that Spain 
shall be a constitutional monarchy, the executive resting in the King, 
and the power to make laws ‘in the (yortes with the King.’ The Cortes 
arc composed of a Senate and Congress, e<jual in autliority. Tliere are 
three classes of senators — first, senators by their own right, or SciUJtdorcs 
2 }or dcrecho projno ; secondly, life senators nominated by the Crown — 
these two categories not to exceed 180 ; and thirdly, 180 senators, elected 
by the Corporations of State — that is, the communal and provincial 
States, the churcdi, the universities, academies, &e.— and by the largest 
[)ayers of contributions. Senators in their own right are the sons, if 
ciny, of the King and of tlie immediate heir to the throne, who have 
attained their majority ; Grandees who arc so in their own right and 
who can prove an annual 7xnta of 60,000 pesetas, or 2,400C ; captain- 
gcneirals of the army ; admirals of the navy ; the Balriarca de tas Indias 
(the ‘ Patriarch of West Indies ’), the Primate of Spain (the Bishop of 
Sion, head chaplain of the Buyal Household) and the archbishops ; the presi- 
dents of the Council of State, of the Supreme Tribunal, of the Tribunal de 
Cueiilas del Iteino, and of the Supreme Council of War and of the Navy after 
two years of oflicc. The elective senators must be renewed -by one-half every 
five years, and by totality every time the Monarch dissolves that yiart of the 
Cortes. The Congress is formed by deputies ‘ named in the electoral Juntas is 
the form the law determines,’ in tlic proportion of one to every 50,000 
souls of the population. According to a law of August 8, 1907, voting 
is compulsory for all males over the age of 25 : with a few unimportant 
exceptions. This law further enacts that all such voters must be registered 
on the voting list, possess full civil riglits, and must have been residents 
of a Municipal district for at least 2 years. Members of Congress must be 25 
years of age ; they are re-eligible iiicTetinitely, the elections being for live years. 
Deputies to the number of 98 are elected hy scrutin de lisle in 28 large districts 
in which minorities may be duly represented. There are in all 417 
deputies. The deputies cannot take State office pensions, and salaries; 
but the ministers and State officials of a salary higher than 15,003 
pesetas are exempted from this law. Since April 1, 1920, senators and 

4 0 
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deputies are pai<l 6,000 ^)esetas (240?.) a year. Both Congress and Senate 
meet every year. The Monarch has the power of convoking them, suspending 
them, or dissolving them; hut in the latter case a new Cortes must 
sit within three months. Tlie Monarch appoints the president and 

vice-presidents of the S<Saato from members of tlm Senate only ; the 
Congress elects its own officials. The Monarch and each of the legislative 
chambers can take the initiative in the laws. The Congress has the 
right of impeaching the ministers before the Senate. 

State of the parties in the Senate (elected January 2, 1921) Liberals, 
58 ; Conservatives, 90 ; llegionalists, 6 ; Catholies and Jaimistas, 5 ; 
Reformists, 2; Republican, 1; Independents, 18. 

State of parties in the Congress (elected Dec. 19, 1920) Liberals, 111 ; 
Conservatives, 223 ; Republicans, 16 ; Socialists, 3 ; Reformists, 8 ; 
Regionalists, 20 ; Catholics and Jaimistas, 8 ; liidepeiidents, 11. 

The Constitution of June 30, 1876, further enacts that tj^e M'-v^narch is 
inviolable, but his ministers are responsible, and that all his decrees must 
be countersigned by one of them. The Cortes must approve his marriage 
before he can contract it, and the King cannot marry any one excluded by 
law from the succession to the crowm. Should the lines of the legitimate 
descendants of the late Alphonso XII. become extinct, the succession shall 
be in this order — first, to his sisters ; next to his aunt and her legitimate 
descendants ; and next to those of his uncles, the brothers of Fernando YIL, 
‘unle.ss they have been excbuled.' If all the lines become extinct, ‘the 
nation will elect its Monarch.* 

The executive is vested, under the Monarch, in a Council of Ministers 
(constitute J March 8, 1922) as follows ; — 

President of the Council . — Saucliez Cnevra. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs. — Fernandez Prida. 

Minister of Justice and JVorship . — Senor Ordonez. 

Minister of /Far. —General Olagner. 

Minister of Marine. — Admiral Pi^'cra. 

Minister of Finance. — Senor Berganiin. 

Minister of the Interior. — Senor Pinies, 

Minister of Public Instruction . — Senor MorUrJo. 

Minister of Public Works . — Senor ArgaeUcs. 

Minister of Labour . — Senor Calderon. 

, 11. Local Goveunmei^t. 

The various provinces and communes of Spain are governed by the pro* 
vincial and municipal laws. Since January 1, 1918, every commune lia.s its 
own elected Ayuntamiento, consisting of from five to fifty Jicgidorcs, or 
Conccjales, ami presided over by the Altalde, at who.se side stand, in the larger 
towns, several Tenientes Alcaldes, The entire muiiicijial government, with 
power of taxation, is vested in the Ayuntamientos. Half the members 
are elected every two years, and they appoint the Alcalde, the executive 
functionary, from their own body. Meiiiffier.s cannot bo re-elected until after 
two years. Each province of Spain has '^ts own Assembly, tlie Diputaclon 
Provincial, the members of which are elected by the constituencies. Tbc 
DipiUaciones Provinciates meet in annual session, and 'are permanently 
represented by the Comision Provincial, a committee appointed every year. 
The Constitution of 1876 secures to the Diputacioncs Proxincialcs and the 
Avuntamientos the government and administration of the respective pro- 
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Vinces and communes. Neither the national executive nor the Cortes have 
the right to interfere in the established municipal and provincial admini- 
stration except in the case of the action of the Diputaciones Provinciales 
and Ayuntamientos going beyond the locally limited sphere to the injury of 
general and permanent interests. In the BasqiKf provinces solf-government 
has been almost abolished since the last civil war, and they are ruled as 
the rest of Spain. Notwithstanding the provisions of the Constitution 
pressure is too frequently brought to bear upon the local elections by the 
Central Government. 


Area and Population. 

Continental Spain has an area*of 190,050 square miles, but including 
tlie Balearic and Canary Islands and the Spanish possessions on the 
north and v#3st coast of Africa, the total area is 194,783 square miles. 
4’he growth of the population has been as follows : — 


Cenaas year | Population 

1857 i 157464^40 

1860 i 15,655,467 

1877 i 16,631,869 

1887 j 17,560,352 

1897 18,121,472 

1900 I 18,607,674 

1910 I 19,950,817 


Increase 

Rato of animal 
increase 

191,127 

0-44 

976,402 

0 37 

i 928,483 

0*56 

j •561,120 

0-32 

! 486,202 

0-89 

• 1,343,143 

0-72 


Area and population of the forty-nine provinces : — 




1 Estimated 

1 

:! • 


Estim.atcd 



Area in 

! Popula- 

, Pop. 

' i 

Area in 

Popula- 

Pop. 

Province 

square 

i tion, 

1 per .sq. 

j Province 

square 

tion, 

per sq 


miles 

1 Dec 31, 

j mile 

! 

miles 

Dec. 31, 

mile. 



1 1919 

L_ __ 

r - 


1919 



Alava 

1,175 

! 90,922 

1 82 '5 

) Logrofto . 

1,946 

182,389 

93*7 

Albacete . 

5,787 

; 288, S7l 

50-3 

: Lugo 

3,814 

474,037 

124*2 

Alicante . 

2,185 

: 497,001 

' 227*5 

1 Madrid . 

3.084 

903,500 

312 1 

Alniena • 

8,350 

387,349 

115*2 

j MAlaga . 

2,812 

527,249 

187*5 

Avila 

3,042 

210,049 

69*2 

j Murcia . 

4,453 

031,906 

141*9 

Badajoz . 

8,451 

050,339 

760 

1 Navarra . 

4,055 

316,144 

77*9 

Bal cares . 

1,035 

331,195 

171-1 

j Orensc . 

2,694 

408,693 

1.51*7 

Barcelona 

2,908 

1,190,727 

403*2 

, Oviedo . 

4,^05 

717,725 

170*6 

Burgos . 

5,480 

345,150 

63*0 

' Palencia . 

3,2fc6 

196,556 

60*9 

Ciiccres . 

7,007 

424,478 

55*3 

1 Pontevtdia 

1,095 

515,084 

304*4 

Cadiz Ceuta. | 

2,834 

475,593 

167*8 

, Salamanca 

■Jf829 

333,452 

69*0 

Canarias . . j 

2,807 

520,516 

185*4 , 

1 Santander 

2,108 

323,641 

: 153*5 

Castellon. . 1 

2,495 

315,005 

120*2 1 

I Segovia . . i 

2,035 

170,817 

! 64*8 

Ciudad-Real . | 

7,020 

433,050 

50 -.f ; 

; Sevilla . . i 

5,428 « 

626,922 

j 115*5 

Cordoba . 

5,209 

539,125 

i 101*5 1 

j Soria . . I 

3,983 

157,547 : 

39-5 

Coruila . 

3,051 

090,772 

1 226*4 1 

Tarragona . ' 

2,505 

329,079 i 

131*3 

Cuenca . 

0,036 

284,973 

42*9 1 

1 Tcnu'l . , ■ 

5,720 

255,069 ' 

44-5 

Gcrona . 

2,204 

332,074 

140*6 i 

■ Toledo . 

5,919 

444,156 1 

75*0 

Granada . 

4,928 

545,217 

110*7 , 

Valencia . . j 

4,150 

923,426 

222*4 

Guadalajara . 

4,070 

214,288 

8 , 

Valladolid . ' 

2,922 

282,317 

*^96*6 

Guijmzcoa 

728 

253,132 

317*7 , 

; Vizcaya (Biscay) 

836 

383,692 I 

458*9 

Huelva . 

?,913 

316,724 

hS*0 

1 Zainora . 

4,097 

262,080 

64*2 

lliiesca . 

5,848 

244,863 

41*8 : 

i Zaragoza . . ! 

0,726 

479,454 j 

71*2 

Jaeti 

5,203 

568,652 

109*2 i 





Leon 

5,930 

391,855 

06*0 i 

1 




L6rida . 

4,090 

292,423 

62*1 j 

' Total 

194,783 

20,783,844 

106*6 


4 0 2 
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For the population of each of the provinces according to the 1910 Census 
see Statesman’s Year-Book, 1914, p. 1300. 

The jiopulation of Ceuta (23,907) is included iu that of Cadiz. Besides 
Ceuta, Spain has, on the African Coast, the Alhuccnia isles (pop. 406), the 
Chafarinas (736), Melilla (4?., 592), Bcnoii do la Goniera (400), Rio do Oro 
(495), and Nador (2,740). Tho Nortli African possessions are no longer 
used as convict stations, the centuries old ‘ Presidios' havi.ng been suppressed 
by a recent Decree and the prisoners brought back to the Pcjiinsuhi. The 
Basfpics in tlie North, miuibcring some 400,000, dider in race and languoge 
from the rest of Spain ; there are 50,000 gipsi<'s, and a small number of Jews. 

The following were the estimated populations of the piincijal towns on 
December 31, 1918, viz. : — 


Town 

1 Top. 

Town 

Pop. 

Town 

1 

Pop. 

Madrid . 

. i r.0S,703 

Paluia 1 . . . i 

67,.544 

, Coruna . 

61,219 

iiarcelona 

. . oS2,240 

Cadiz 

63,101 

Linares 

37,039 

Valencia . 

. 230,417 

COrdona. . . ; 

66,402 

’ Badajoz . 

34,450 

Hevilla . 

. , 150,631 

Sail lander . . i 

60,068 

' Alco> 1 . 

33,800 

Mala<;a . 

136,365 j 

S. Cruz (Canaries). : 

63,640 

1 Vitoria . 

34,115 

Murcia . 

. 123,036; 

Las Palmas . 

70,233 

Caslellon 

31,913 

Zaragoza . 

. 117,712: 

Jerez * . 

62,628 

Burgos . 

30,460 

Cartagena t 

102,542 . 

, A 1 lean to. 

55,730 

' SalamaiK'a 

28,931 

Bilbao . 

98,004 : 

: Gijon 1 . 

55,218 

Pami.lona 

20,215 

Granada . 

77,477 1 

i Ovied'o . 

55,160 

Ja6n 

30,185 

Valladolid 

60,700 i 

’ San Sebastian 

52,097 1 

, Huelva . 

30,443 

Lorca i , 

. : 70,807 I 

' Alinoria 

40,707 1 
1 

i 




1 J’opulataoii Census 

, 1910. 




The movement of population for 3 years was as follows : — 


Years ' Marriages 

Births 


Dcath.s 

Surplus of 
births 

1917 

1918 

1919 

I 142,065 

' 111,204 

166,716 

602,102 

612,555 

585,352 


465,810 

605,619 

482,030 

: 136,283 

i - 83,064 

103,322 

Emigration figures for 4 years as follows : — 

Year 

Male Female ! 

Total 

Year 

; Male 

Female j Total 

1917 

33,976 ♦ i',075 j 

13,051 i 

1010 

i 76,086 

25,504 j 101,080 

1918 

26,377 ! ^0,877 j 

36,254 

1020 

! 147,018 

i — 1 — 


Emigration from Spain is chieily to Argentina, Cuba, Brazil, Uruguay 
and Mexico. * 


Religion. 

The national Church of Spain is the Roman Catholic, and the whole popu- 
lation of the kingdom adhere to that faith^ excejd al)out 30,000, Protestants 
(about 7,000), Jews (about 4,000), Rationalists, etc. Within tlio Peninsula, 
apart from Portugal, there are 9 metropolitan sees and 47 sufTragan sees, the 
chief being Toledo. The Constitution requires the nation to support the clergy 
and the buildings, Ac., of the Church, and for this purpose the State expends 
annually about 47,000,000 pesetas. Efforts arc being made for a reduction of 
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the Church estimates. The relations between Church and State are 
regulated by the Concordat of May 6, 1851, and although it is laid down in 
this that only the orders of Sau Vicente de Paul, and Felipo Neri, with one 
other to be subsequently named, should be permitted in Spain, many other 
orders have been allowed to establisli theinselvos. Tlie third order referred 
to above, has never been named, and the conditions of this Concordat have 
never been rigidly adhered to. A law known as the ‘ Padlock Bill ’ was 
passed in December, 1910, prohibiting the establishment of any more religions 
houses, without the consent of the Government. This law lapsed on December 
31, 1912, btit its effect was ju’olonged by an order from the Pope to the 
Spanish Bishops. This temporary measure will be replaced by a definite ar- 
rangement which is at present being negotiated with Romo. Liberty of 
worship is now allowed to Protestants and all other religious bodies. The 
communities of the religious or<Iers are numerous and influential in Spain. 
Many of them have schools, and about 5,000 of their members are engaged in 
teaching boys of the upper and middle classes, while, within many of 
their establishments, industries of all kinds arc carried on. The number 
of religious houses in Spain is about 3,419, of which 768 are for men and 
2,681 for women. Of those for men, 628 are devoted to education, 73 to 
charity, and 67 to the training of priests. The total number of monks is 
about 9,827 (including 1,294 foreigners). The orders for women comprise 
1,406 for education, 8.S7 for charity, and 378^for a contemplative life. The 
number of nuns is about 37,849 (including 2,418 foreign women). In 1919 
there were in Spain 66 cathedrals, 19,926 parish churches, and 17,813 chapels 
and sanctuaries. 

Instruction. 

The latest census returns show that a largo proportion of the inhabitants 
are illiterate. In 1860 19*97 percent, of the it)puIation could read and write; 
4*50 percent, could read only; and 75*52 per cent, could neither read nor 
write. In 1910, 38*59 per cent, could read and write, 1*77 per cent, could 
read only, and 59*35 per cent, could umther read nor write. 

By a law of 1857 an elaborate system of primary education was ordained : 
education was to be compulsory, there was to be a primary school forever}'- 600 
iuhabitants, and instruction waste he on a rigidly uniform plan. Thi.s system 
has not been rigidly enforced, but various improvements have been eflected, 
especially by a law of June 9, 1909, which made education obligatory. 
The country is divided into eleven educational districts, with the universities 
as centres. The public and primary schools arc since* 1902 supported by 
Government, the total sum spent in 1919 wa.s 52,249,373 pesetas. 
Most of the children are educated free. The Royal ^Decree of July 1, 
1902, regulate.s all schools, whether belonging to corporations or private 
persons, whether self-supporting or in receipt of Government or municipal 
subventions. It requires schools to he authorised by Government authority, 
and provides for their periodical inspection, for the enforcement of rules 
respecting sanitation and discipline, and for the appointment of properly 
qualified teachers. 

There are 26,108 public schools, and 5,669 private schools, the total 
number of pupils being 2,604,3l?8. Secondary education is conducted in 
‘institutions,' or middle-class schools, there must he at least one of them 
in every province. There are at present 58 institutions with 51,815 
pupils. These institutions prepare for the universities, of which there 
are eleven, attended by 24,501 students. The universities are at Barcelona, 
Granada, Madrid, Muicia, Oviedo, Salamanca, Santiago, Sevilla, 
Valencia, Valladolid, and Zaragoza. Each university has two or naoro 
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of the faculties of philosophy and letters, law, sciences, medicine, and 
pharmacy. There are, besides, a medical faculty at Cadiz in connection 
with the University of Seville, and in the Canary Islands an educational 
establishment dependent ^n the University of Seville. Government also 
supports various special schools. In 1919-20 the total sum expended on 
education and the line arts was 107,123,205 pesetas. 

Since 1902 the Government has sent scholars, teachers, and professors to 
foreign countries to study. Since 1910 there has existed a Board of Scientific 
Research (Juniapara ampliacidn de fMudios)^ which connects the work done 
abroad with the organisation of new laboratories in Spain, and publishes sets 
of books which show the results obtained. Since 1910 this Board has started 
the foundation of Halls of Residence for*-students where an important educa- 
tional and a certain amount of scientific work is *doiie. The total expenditure 
of this Board is 800,000 pesetas per annum. 

Justice and Crime. 

Justice is administered by Trihunalcs and Juzgados (Tribunals and Courts), 
which conjointly form the Podcr Judicial (Judicial Power). Judges ami 
Magistrates cannot be removed, suspended or transferred except as set fortli 
by law. 

The Judicature is composed of: — 1 Trilmncd Supremo (Supreme Higli 
Court) ; 15 Audiencias Terrilorialcs (Divisional High Courts) ; 50 

AiLdiencias Provinciales (Provincial High Courts) ; 522 Juzgados de Primera 
Insiancia (Courts of First Instance); and 9,345 Juzgados Munidpales 
(District Court, or Court of Lowest Jurisdiction held by Justices of the 
Peace). 

'V\\QTrihunal Supremo consists of a President, three Courts of Justice and 
one for administrative purposes ; it is empowered with disciplinary faculties ; 
is Court of Cassation in civil and criminal trials ; decides in first and second 
instance disputes arising between private individuals and the State ; and 
hears criminal causes against Princes of the Royal Family, Cabinet Ministers, 
and Presidents of the Senate and Congress. 

The Audiencias Territoriales have power to try in second instance 
sentences paSsSed by judges in civil matters, and in first instance all criminal 
trials of the |)rovince. 

The Audiencias Provinciales are Courts competent to try and pass sentence 
in first instance on all cases filed for delinquency. In the most important 
ones evidence is taken by a jury composed ot twelve lay judges. 

The Juzgados de Primera Insfuncia ai-e presided over by one Judge acting 
in civil matters as Judge of First Instance, and in criminal matters as Jitez de 
Instruccion (examining Magistrate). 

The Jtezgados Municipalcs are constituted of a Judge and Hvo Deputy 
Judges. This Court is coinpettmt to tr}^ small civil cases not exceeding 
500 pesetas (£20) in value, and petty olfences. 

Old Age Pensions. 

By a law dated February 27th, li^08, the * Institute Nacional de 
Prevision ' was created for the purpose of granting Old Age Pensions, and 
administering a system of social insurance. The funds of the Institution are 
made up of an endowment, annual State subsidy, and private and public 
donations. The maximum annual pension obtainable is 1,600 pesetas (£60). 
The number of old-age pensions granted up to December 31, 191 9i was 
87,953. and 141|422 for infants, a total of 229,376 pensions. 
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Finance. 


Revenue and expenditure for five years : — 


-- 

1917 

1918 

101^20 

1920-21 1 

1921-221 

Uevenne . 
Expenditure 

i 1,000 

i Pcseta.s 
. 1 1,330,. 500 
. i 1,615,600 

1 

1,000 

Pesetas 

1,829,891 

1,846,754 

1,000 

1 Pesetas 
! 8.020,550 
i 3,074,959 

1,000 

Pesetas I 
1,842,720 
2,403,730 1 

1,000 

Pesetas 

1,976,663 

2,5,50,794 


1 Estimates. 


Tlic budget for tlie fiscal year 1921-22 is made up as follows:-— 


• Ilovenue 

• 

1 • 

Pesetas 

Expenditure 

Pesetas 

Direct taxes 

731,728,000 1 

Royal household , 

0,415,000 

Indirect Taxes 

711,. 560, 000 

Legislature .... 

8,166,000 

Monopolies .... 

448,545,000 

Public Debt .... 

571,584,000 

State properties — 


Pensions .... 

87,700,000 

Income .... 

27,714.000 

Presidency of the Council 

Sales .... 

(521,0(JO 

of Ministers . 

955,000 

Resources of the Treasury . 

56,495,000 

Ministry of Foreign Alfairs 

11,681,000 

,, ,, Grace & Justice 

91,750,000 



„ „ War . 

374,134,000 



,, • ,, Marine 

76,225,000 



,, ,, Public Instruct- 



ion & Fine Art.s 

132,051,000 



,, ,, Food . 

6,173,000 



,, ,, the Interior 

228,844,000 



,, ,, Finance 

Cost of collecting Revenue . 

34,948,000 

216,135,000 



Spanish Posse.ssions in the 



Gull%f Guinea . 

2,387,000 



Expenditure in Morocco 

185,890,000 



Total Ordinary . 

2.189,279,000 


Total Extraordinary , 

361,515,000 

Total .... 

1,976,663,000 | 

Grand Total . 

2,550,794,000 


(70, .595, 107/.) ; 


(91,099,785/.) 


Tlie National Debt of Spain on January 1 ,1922, amounted to 1 l,9fi3,084,525 
pesetas (478,523,381/.), composed as follows: — 

, External Debt : - - • Pesetas. 

3 per cent, and 4 i>er cent, perpetual exterior debt - 

sealed bond.s • 010,701,400 


Internal Debt 

4 per cent, perpetu.al internal debt 
r> j)er cent, redeemable debt (1900) 

5 per cent, redeemable debt (19W7) 

4 jier cent, redeemable debt (1008) 
Non-interest bearing debt due to officials 
‘ PagarOs ’ of the Ministry of the Colonies 


. 8, .385, 521, 528 

. 1,420,002,500 

. 1,003,812,500 

141,080,000 
1,006,507 
100,000.000 


11,903,084.525 


Defence. 

Akmy. 

Military service in Spain is compulsory. The total term of service is 
or 18 years. The law in force (1912) divides this period into the following 
1 year, recruits in deposit Mcchitas en Caja ’) ; 3 years, active army (l^t 
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standing) ; 5 years, active anny (2nd standing) ; 6 years, reserve ; and 3 
years, territorial reserve. There is at present no organisation for the 
‘ territorial reserve. ' 

In January, 1916, a central general stafT of the army was appointed. 
The country is divided up into 8 territorial districts, each under a 
‘Captain-General.’ The 1st to 6tli inclusive each furnisli to the field army 
2 divisions, the remaining two, 1 division. A division consists of 2 infantry 
brigades, each consisting of 2 regiments of 3 battalions, but the thiid 
battalion is only a cadre in peace time, 1 regiment of cavalry, 1 regiment of 
field artillery of 6 batteries. The regiments of engineers have *110 fixed dis- 
tribution. They consist of 6 regiments of sappers, 1 of telegraffiiy and 1 of 
railways ; all of which are irregularly distributed among the different army 
corps. There are also 3 independent brigades of* chasseurs, each of 6 batta- 
lions, 4 regiments of mountain artillery, making 16 batteries, and 1 legiment 
of liorse artillery of 6 batteries, and a railway regiment of 8 active and 8 
depot companies, llatteiies have 4 guns. There is 1 permanent cavalry 
division of 2 brigades, and there are 3 permanent cavalry brigades. The 
Aeronautical Service consists of headquarters at Guadalajara, a balloon 
section, an aeronautic section and a depot. The peace establishment 
for the year 1921-22 was fixed at 189,745 men of all ranks, «and the tot^il 
strength of tlio field army would probably be about 300,000 combatants. 
The army is organised in 16 divisions, eacli of 2 brigades of infantry, 
and 1 of artillery. 

For the units of tlie second line, or reserve troops, there are at present 
IIG battalion cadres, 14 squadron catlres, and 14 battery cadres. The 
second line troops arc infended to provide 7 divisions of about 1 3,000 com- 
batants each. Total about 90,000. 

Tliere are also the Gimrdia Civil and the Carabiucros. The former is 
a constabulary, and the latter, a military police used as Customs guard 
on frontier. Both are recruited from the army and under military 
discipline. The total strength of the Guardia Civil for 1921 is as follows : — 
Infantry, 17,968; cavalry, 2,414. C^jrabineros : Infantry, 13,426: cavalry 
604. 

Outside the Spanish peninsula, there are the 3 military command.^ of 
Melilla, Ceuta and Laraclie on tlie coast of Morocco, also the Balearic Islands 
and the Canary Island.s, each of which forms a military district. Tlie troops 
in the Balearic and Canary Islands arc mostly recruited from the islandeis. 
In Africa the troops are Spanish, and are always on a war footing. In 
June, 1921, operations in Spanisli Morocco were in progress again .‘•A the 
Chieftain Raisuli. ^.On July 24, the Spaniards sustained a serious disnstcr in 
the RilF, the losses to the Spanish and native troops in killed, wounded and 
missing amounting to 20,000. The Spanish forces fell hack on Melilla, 
where a new force of 20,000 was orgiiniscd, while 30,000 more were assembled 
at Tetuan and Baraiche. The main Spanish advances began in the middle 
of September and made good progress, but operations were not concluded at 
the end of 1 921. 

The Spanish infantry is armed with the Mauser rifle, model 1893. Calibre 
*275. The cavalry have the Mauser carbine. The field artillery gun is a 
Schneider Canet pr. of 19T06. •’ 

A corps of aviators has recently been created. The military school of aero- 
nautics is at Cuatro Vientos, 5J miles from Madrid. In the last year large 
orders for aeroplanes have been placed abroad, and many French, British and 
Italian machines are now arriving. The service of military aviation is being 
reorganised on a large scale, and no official figures are obtainable for the 
number of machines now in use. The following wifeless stations, Telefuuken 
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system, have been erected and are in charge of the military. Central station 
at Carabanchel, range 540 miles ; Barcelona, range 430 miles ; Melilla, Ceuta, 
Tetuan, Bilbao, Vdcncia, range 320 miles ; Almeria, Larache, range 220 
miles ; also at Mahon (Baleares) and Coruha. * 

Spain has several fortresses which guard the froutieis and the coast. On 
the Western Pyrenees, Oyarznn and Pamplona. On the central Pyrenees, 
Jaca ; and on the eastern Pyrenees, Gerona. On the Portuguese side, 
Badajoz (an old fortitication). And finally on the coast, Ferrol, C^diz, 
Cartagena, Mahon (Balearic Lslands) and Ceuta (Africa). 


Navy. 


^ i 


1 . i 

! o 

! 0-^3 1 

C3 a 

: P.S 

Armour i 


1 1 

i.2 

1 

o 

2 

Kaiiie. 

1 . , 1 

1 i c ! 

Armament 

\W' n.p. 

'pH ! 

r i 

1 Max. 
speed 

c« 



: « i o i 


; 


191 

1914 


Kspaila 
Jaime 1. 


BaUlcslii2)s. 


in, 700 


ion Alfonso XllT. 


i/S 12 in., 20 4 in.; an -Ip 
; ( 6 sin.'iller guns . / 


Critifirr:!, 







'l'2 11 ill. ; 8 5*5 in, ;V 

1805 

I Carlo.s V. . 

. 10,062 

i deck 

10 

[ 4 4 in ; and 22 p 2 

jl smaller guns . . ) 

1896! 

1900 

|/'Prince'=:a de As- 
\ tiiria.s 

Catuluua . 

j 7,500 

; 12 

8 

‘/2 11 in. ; 8 5*5 in.; and) 
it 20 smiller guns ./ 

1 

1900 

Extremadura . 

* 2,134 

deck 


i/H 4 in. and 8 sinallferl 

i \ guns .... 1 

1900 

1 Keiiia Regeiite . 

1 

; 5,871 

j deck 

- 

i yo 6 in. arid 22smaller| 
r guns . . . j " 

1920 

j Ttclna Victoria. 

5,590 

deck 

~ 

10 5-5 in. ; 4 3 pr. , 2 


in,noo I 19*5 


18.000 I 19 

! 

15.000 I 17*5 

18*5 

6,949 19 

11.000 i 19*5 

11,000 25 


The old battleshi]) Pelayo has noAv no value. 

There are 13 destroyers, 26 modern torpedo boats, 12 gunboats, and 
submarines as indicated below. 

A programme covering 6 years (approved in Febnutry, 1915) was as 
follows: — 4 cruisers, G destroyers, 28 submarines, 8 gunboat^ 18 coast defence 
vessels, and the acquisition of submarine mines. The work has been delayed, 
and the programme is subject to variation. Two light cruisers, 4,820 tons, 
are building at Ferrol, as also at Cartagena three gunboats. As part of this 
programme, 3 submarines were built i» Italy and 6 additional, •610-740 tons, 
are in hand at Cartagena, giving S])ain a submarine flotilla comprising 10 
boats. At Cartagena also three destroyers, 1,140 tons, 34 knots, are 
building. 

The dockyard at Ferrol is worked by a British syndicate, employing 
Spanish workmen. • 

A naval wireless telegraphic station, Telefunkcn system, with a range of 
300 miles, is situated at San Fernando (Cadiz). Tliere are also wifeless 
stations at Cartagena and Ferrol. 

For 1921 the strength of the navy was fixed at 11,340 sailors and 
4,106 marines. Total number of officers in active service in the navy, in- 
cluding all departmental corps: 1,592. Reserve: 202. 
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Production and Industry. 

Spain is a preponderatingly agricultural country. Of the totel number 
of inhabitants engaging in economic activities, 24*61 per cent, are engaged in 
agriculture, 0*23 percent, in hunting and fishing, 0*42 percent, in mining, 
5*02 percent, in manufacture, 0 73 percent, in tran.sport, 0*74 per cent, in 
commerce, and 3*16 belong to the labouring clas.ses. 

Of the soil of Spain 88*45 per cent, is classed as productive ; of this 35*5 
per cent, is devoted to agriculture and gardens, 2*5 vineyards, 2*9 olive 
culture, 25*3 natural grass, 22*2 fruits. „ 

The soil is subdivided among a very large number of proprietors. Of 
3,426,083 recorded assessments to the;^ property tax, there are 624,920 
properties which pay from 1 to 10 rcales ; 51 J, 666 from 10 to 20 reales; 
642,377 from 20 to 40 rcales ; 788,184 from 40 to 100 rcales ; 4]6,*546 from 
100 to 200 reales; 165,202 from 200 to 500 rcales; while tlfc rest, to the 
number of 279,188, are larger estates, charged from 500 to 10,000 reales and 
upwards. The .subdivision of the soil is partly the work of recent years, for 
in 1800 the number of farms amounted only to 677,520, in the hands of 
273,760 proprietors and 403,760 farmers. 

The area under the principal crops and the yield (for 3 years) were as 
follows : — 



1910 

Area. 

1920 

1921 

1919 

Yield. 

1920 

1921 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts, 

Wheat . 

10,490,007 

10,374,712 

10,507,047 

70,-352,992 

75,444,752 

79,007,450 

Barley . 

4,303,887 

4^309,310 

1,600,000 

4,380,000 

35,023,758 

30,392,050 

38,804,514 

OaU . . . 

: ^1,613,842 

1,593,905 

9.555,392 

10,905,284 

10,330,338 

Rye . . . 

1,828,930 

1,820,395 

1,800,6.35 

11,835,142 

14,138.252 

14,284,572 

Maize . 

1,193,155 

1,181,577 

1,191,345 

12,982,4.52 

14,008,432 

12,048,544 

Millet . 

5,3C2 

i 4,940 

4,922 

39,350 

41,798 

41,570 

Mesliii . 

! 110,232 

, 107,580 ' 

108,347 

590,990 

581,700 i 

550,680 

Rice . . . : 

113,400 

121,237 

114,770 

0,053,800 

5,780,790 

1 5,231,478 

Beans . . . ' 

i 490,200 

! 489,052 

483,857 

3,550,9.30 

3,070,448 

' 3,591,800 

Kidney Beans . ' 

790,390 

; 798,435 

742,287 

3,410,998 

747,774 

3,765,421 

; 3,090,242 

Pea.s 

. 142,315 

1 153,527 

140,017 

844,732 

1 050,284 

Chick Peas . 

, 550,305 

567,305 

5.58,407 

2,371,340 

2,708,702 

2,386,298 

Lentils . 

75,53.5 

82,047 

82,065 

423,582 

505,754 

i 418,236 

Tares 

480,752 

494,185 

493,820 i 

2,128,044 

2,708,692 j 

1,889,762 

Vetches 

t 4 157,955 

104,842 

164,147 ^ 

1,027,252 

1,148,398 

1,143,846 

1 


In 1920, 3,289,f 14 acres were under vines (3,300,965 acres in 1919) and pro- 
duced 9,576,528,864 pounds of grapes (7,914,252,192 pounds in 1919), yielding 
ordinary red and white wines to the extent of 706,756,116 gallons (543, 904,788 
gallons in 1919). Sherry, malaga, and generous wines were exported. 
3,881,095 acres (1920) under olives yielded 1,662,384 tons of olives and 
316,963 tons of oil. Other products are esparto, flax, hemp, pulse ; oranges 
and hazel nuts are largely exported, and Spain has important industrie.s 
connected with the preparation of wine*and fruits. Silk culture is carried 
on in Valencia, Murcia, and other provinccvs. There are 30 (cane) sugar 
factories and 43 (beet-root) sugar factories in Spain. The production in 
1920 of the former was 5,976 metric tons and of the latter 211,674 metric tons. 
In 1918, the total number of resinous pine-trees amounted to 5,970,333. 

The number of farm animals in 1921 was estimated as follows : — Horses, 
722,183; mule?, 1,294,913; asses, 1,137,980 ; cows, 3,718,189; «heep, 
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20,521,677 ; goats, 4,298,056 ; pigs, 5,151,988; camels (Canary Islands), 
4,268 ; poultry, 25,102,973. 

Spain is rich in minerals. Iron is abundant in the provinces of Vizcaya, 
Santander, Oviedo, Navarra, Huelva, and Sevilltf; copper in the provinces 
of Seville, Cordoba, and Huelva ; coal is found in Oviedo, Leon, Gerona, 
Valencia, and Cordoba ; zinc in Santander, Murcia, Guipuzcoa, and Vizcaya ; 
cobalt in Oviedo ; lead in Murcia, Jaen, and Almeria ; manganese in Oviedo, 
Huelva, and Seville ; quicksilver in Ciudad Real and ()viedo ; silver in 
Guadalajara ; sulphate of soda in Burgos ; salt in Guadalajara ; sulphur 
in Murcia an^l Almeria ; phosphorus in Caceres and Huelva. Platinum is 
reported to have been discovered in Spain in 1915. 

In 1920 workers employed in conftiection with the mining industries were 
as follows ; 104,918 men, 2, f52 women, and 17,970 boys and girls under 18. 
The totjfl valne of tlie mineral output in 1920 was 600,984,695 pesetas at 
the pit mouth, there being 3,145 productive mining concessions covering 
an area of 319,144 hectares. Mining accidents caused 259 deaths. The 
quantities and values of the more important minerals in 1920 were as 
tollow ; — 


Minerals 

Metric tons 

Value, 1 
Pesetas 

Minerals 

Metric tons 

Value, 

Pcseta.s 

Anthracite . 

491,715 

22,888,(317 

Coal . 

4,928,989 

305,456,023 

Asphalt 

4,2'J2 

27,044 

Lii^nit# 

552,425 

21,071,853 

Mercury 

17,471) 

11,922.348 

Manganese 

21,250 

400,438 

Sulphur 

77,039 

1,940,038 

Silver 

213 

160,240 

Zinc . . . j 

94,095 i 

7,134,540 , 

I 14,420,723 

i licad 

; 175,970 ' 

59,808,044 

Copper. 

852,193 

144 

1 Argentiferous 


Tin . . . j 

1 104,2.50 1 

' lead 

’ 10,313 

560,839 

rhosphorile. . i 

42,890 

i 2,748,010 ’ 

Salt . 

62,(347 

608,001 

Iron 

4,707,(;93 

! 54,240,401 ’ 

Wolfram . 

i 62 

i 46,900 

Iron pyrites 

711,823 

1 6,581,920 

• 

j 


Si)ain has considerable manufactures of cotton goods, ])rincipally in 
Catalonia. In 1910 there were 742 u^idertakings employing about 68,300 
looms, with 2,614,500 spindles ; in woollen manufactures there are 8,800 
looms with 662,000 spindles. There are in Spain about 144 paper mills 
(likewise iu Catalonia) making writing, printing, packing and cigarette 
paper. There are 37 glass-making factories. Corks are manufactured to a 
large extent ; in 1913, 46,320 tons, of a value of 1,970,420/.; in 1917, 59,073 
tons, of a value of 2,303,847/. 

In the Spanish fisheries the total number of boats employed was in 1918 
about 24,907, of which 811 are steamers; fishermen, 1^)4,999; and the 
value caught about 228,832,8^12 pesetas, representing a total w^eight of 
141,914 tons. The most important catches are those of iJ^rdincs, tunny fish, 
and cod. In Spain there are 677 factorie.s, with 19,320 workmen, for the 
preparation of sardines ami ris]i-pi^.serves. The value o4’ their output 
ill 1918 was 87,521,002 pesetas. 


Commerce. 


Imports and exports in pounds «torIing : — 


Year 

Imports 

Exports 

j Year 

Imports 

Exports 


& 

& 

1 

£ 

£ 

1916 

51,238,860 

55,109,389 

62,831,257 

1919 

43,375,120 i 
57,714,486 1 

52,443,472 

1917 

58,135,596 

1920 

: 40,994,690 

1918 

24,394,077 

37,917,084 

1921 

50,455,600 I 

32,497,000 
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The foreign trade was distrihuted as fdlows in regard to classes of 
cominodilies : — 



i luiports 

Exports 


! 1020 

1921 

1 1920 ! 

j 1 

1921 

Raw material 
Manufactured . 

t'oodstufl’s . 

All oth°r . 

i 

. i 424,140,000 
030,120,000 

o2‘.>,000,00() 

. ' 21,r00,0(’0 

Pesdas 

388.280.000 

507.040.000 
359,301), 000 j 

0,110,000 1 

j Pesdas 

! 213,040,000 

1 322,780,000 

j 473,10U,000« 
j 10,500,000 

Pesefa-’< 
150,960,000 
224,000,(00 
• 421,130,000 

1 15,750,000 

Total 

. ! l,40o,C50,0(K) 

i; 2(51,390,000 ; 

! 1,025,480,000 

812,440,000 


The following table shows the various classes of imports and ei/])orts for 
two years : — 


Description 

1919 1 1020 


Iiupoits 

Exports 1 Imports 

Exports 

Stone, minerals, glassware and 

£ 

£ i £ 

1 

£ 

pottery 

2,004,082 

2,955,301 2,489,105 

3.736,714 3,880,003 

3,035,100 

Metals and their manufactures 

2,204,749 

3,457,020 

Drugs and chemical products . 

3,187,180 

2,75s,027 5,264,077 

2,054,510 

Cotton and its nianufactures . 

Other vegetable fibres and manu- 

4,814,013 

4,832,910 6,079,72(5 

2,785,085 

factures 

400,177 

340,234 753,031 

220,467 

Wool & hair <fc their manufactures 

551,471 

4,200,700 775,013 

2,334,482 

388,682 

Silk and its manufactures 

725,802 

260,412 ‘ 1,353,904 

Paper and its applications 

Timber and its manufactures . # . 

3ri8.C5G 

583,200 i 841,880 

504,537 

1,299,402 

2,507,630 i 2,440,240 

2,014,721 

Animals and their products . 

3,070,5(18 

3,000,080 1 2,881,850 

973,030 

Machinery, vehicles and vessels . i 
Alimentary snbstances, including 
grail), sugar, wine, <fcc. 

! 4.802,558 

084,001 10,033,384 

590,720 

; 8,5^2,043 

24,0s9,081 13,187,090 

18,051,908 

Various 

i 2,140,308 

519,310 j 3,008,003 
21,000 j 208,713 

I 021,242 

Cold (bar and coin) 

7,302,577 

190,195 

Silver 

' 22,109 

254,729 1 65,342 

1 394,308 

Tobacco (s]*ecial) . . . . | 

1,543,011 

— 2,904,724 

— 

Packing ; 

135,005 

' — 233,271 

— 

1 

Totals ... j 

43,375,120 

52,448,472 57,714,480 

40,904,090 


In 1920 the total value of wine exported was 6,287,621/. 

The following table shows the distribution of the commerce of Spain 
(general and specij^j imports, and general exports) in 1918 and 1919, in 
thousands of pesetas : — 



I mportw^from 

1 Exports to 

Country 

— 


j - . . — 

- . 


1918 

1919 

1018 

1910 


j 1,000 Pesetas! 

1 ,000 Peset as 

1,000 Pesetas 

1,000 Pesetas 

United Kingdom 

1 00,711 

182,810 
f 11, 289 

107,550 

206,217 

France .... 

1 87,002 

842,023 

492,142 

Germany .... 

1 74 

3,834 

— 

4,567 

United Htates 

i 1 42,024 

.391,. 500 

49,878 

98,420 

Cuba 

12,011 ! 

14,173 ! 

42,771 

44,167 

Porto Rico .... 

9,000 i 

0,057 

1,220 

1,565 

Philippine Islands 

; 25,015 1 

19,424 1 

3,240 

1,827 

Morocco .... 

i 3,022 j 

7,3.30 I 

23,806 

22, .544 

Other countries . 

1 303,125 

397,398 1 

400,007 

501,913 
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The customs receij)ts and post dues in 1915 amounted to 5,339, H7/. ; 
in 1916, 6,001,733/. ; in 1917, 5,475,660/. ; in 1918, 4,787,051?. ; in 1919, 
10,478,684/. ; in 1920, 14,418,672/. 

Tiicrc is no formal treaty ])rovidin" for ‘ most favoured nation treat* 
mont’ between Great Britain and Spain, but, uflder an Act passed by the 
Spanish Cortes in 1894, imports from the United Kingdom into Spain are 
subject to the minimum taiifl', and British merchants have all the advan- 
tages conceded to those of any Eiiro])eau State. Under notes exchanged 
on December 28, 1894, there is an understanding that commercial relations 
between the two countries will continue on this basis, subject to six months’ 
notice on either side. 

The special commercial tiva’y with Portugal was donounced on Septem- 
ber 30, 1912, all franchises suppressed, and ordiiiary tariff rates will be 
henceforth applied to Porlugftesc exportations to Spain. 

The i^iaiit^tics and value of wine imported into the United Kingdom 
from Spain were as follows in each of the last live years (Board of Trade) 
returns : — 


- ' 

1 1910 

1 1917 

1918 

1919 

1 1920 

1 

Quantities fgallons) 
Value (£). ' . . j 

.^,.C00,310 

1,774,794 
425,937 ! 

1,575,054 
613,807 j 

5,423,448 

2,342,1.33 

1 3,378,085 
j 1,444,395 


Besides wine, the following were The leading imports from Spain into the 
United Kingdom in the two years : — 

— I 1919 } 1920 ' ! — ] 1919 I 1920 



£ 

£ 'i 

• 

£ 

£ 

Iron ore . 

7,607,018 

i 10,493,059 ! 

Oranges 

8,058,008 

7,111,109 

Silver ore 

133,070 

1 145,890 ; ; 

Kaisiris 

533,941 

905,085 

Pyrites . 

870,050 

; 2,001,455 ; 

Ksparro, Ac. 

021,387 

1,122,904 

Zinc ore . 

52,757 

30,957 

1 248,433 1 i 

1 2,059,128 jl 

Onions 

; 2,013,400 

1,839,350 

Quicksilver 

Lead . . . 

1 684,225 

1,288,881 

Cork . 

j 213,759 

420, >^17 


The chief British ex])orts to Spain in 1920 were machinery, of the value 
of 2,851,110/. ; iron and steel manufactures, 2,892,134/.; coal, 1,351,422/.; 
medicines and drugs, 67,601/. ; cotton goods, 2,268,010/. ; woollen goods, 
624,610/. • 

Total trade between Spain and the Bnited Kingdom^iii thousands of 
pounds for five years : — 


Imports from Spain into U. Kingdom . 
Exports to Spain from U. Kingdom 


1917 

• 

1918 

1919 

1920 

• 

I 1921 

£ ” 

2,105 

4,779 

30,040 , 

' 3,800 

' 

34,646 

11,092 

£ 

37,296 

19,273 

I ^ 

21,823 

13,453 


i 


. Shipping and Navigation. 

The incrchaiit uavy of the Kingdom contained on January 1, 1922, 
621 steamers of 912,817 tons net, and 581 sailing vessels of 101,285 tons net, 
Bilbao and Barcelona are the chief maritime centres. 
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The shipping entered and cleared at Spanish ports in two years was as 
follows : — 


- 1 

1919 

1920 

Entered : 

With cargoes .... 

In ballast 

No. 

7,509 

7,002 

Tons 

3,197,973 

4,791,171 

No. I 

10,108 
6,714 

Tons 

8,503,928 

7,316,424 

Total .... 

Cleared : 

With cargoes 

In ballast 

11,511 

7,989,141 

17,122 

15,820,352 

14,148 

1,220 

7,360,050 

943,519 

12,819 

1,760 

10,957,654 

2,038,001 

Total .... 

1 15,368 ' 

' 8,303.569 

14,609 

12,995,6^’5 


Of the vessels entered in 19‘J0, 9,519 vessels of 5,426,611 'tons (entered) 
and 8,357 vessels of 4,485,709 tons (cleared) were Spanish; and in 1919, 
10,270 vessels of 3,494,031 tons (entered) and 10,969 vessels of 2,309,065 
tons (cleared) were Spanish. 


Internal Communications. 

In 1917 the total lengtli of highways and roads in Spain was 71,149 
kilometres (45,972 miles). 

The total length of the railways ill Spain in 1919 was 15,727 kilometres 
(9,436 miles), of which 11,529 kilometres (6,917 miles) are of normal gauge 
(1*67 metres, or 5 '48 feet), and 4,186 kilometres (2,512 miles) are of varying 
gauges, chiefly 1 metre (3*28 feet). The remaining 12 kilometres (7 miles) 
are cogwheel and funicular lines. In 1919, 83,568,702 passengers were 
carried on the dilToreiit lines, 'and 35,148,638 tons of goods transported. In 
October, 1919, the lirst underground electric railway service in S[)ain (on the 
model of the London ‘tubes’) was inaugurated in Madrid, covering a 
distance of 5 kms. (3 mib‘.s). In 19i0 the total length of electric tramways 
in S[)ain was 611 miles. 

The whole of the Spanish railways belong to private companies, but nearly 
all have obtained guarantees or subventions from the Government. These 
amounted in 1919 for all the different lines to 7,238,997 pesetas. The State 
taxon tickets and merchandise for the year 1910 amounted to 49,584,491 
pesetas. The most important companies are tliosa in the North, with 3,681 
kilometres (2,209 ’miles) ; Madrid-Sarago.ssa- Alicante (system Antigua and 
Catalaiia), 3,664' kilometres (2,198 miles); Andaluces, 1,305 kilometres (783 
miles); Madrid- Ck’ceres- Portugal and West, 777 kilometres (467 miles): 
South of Spain, 397 kilometres (238 miles) ; La Robla to Valinascda and 
Luchana (narrow gauge), 312 kilometres (187 miles) ; Medina-Zainora-Oreuse 
and Vigo, 299 kilometres (179 miles); dnd Calatayud-Toruel- Valencia (Central 
(le Aragon), 299 kilometres (179 miles). The ofRcial gauge of the principal 
Spanish railways has liitberto, for strategical reasons, b('cn purposely kept 
different from that of France, and in consequence of this passengers are 
obliged to change trains at the frontier stations. The attempt made in 1882 
to remedy this state of affairs was not successful. In January, 1914, however, 
a scheme was ordered to be drawn up for the construction of a standard- 
gauge railway with a double track from Madrid to the French frontier. 

The Post Office carried in 1920, in the inland service, 226,973,864 letters 
and post-cards, and 223,058,906 printed papers and samples ; in the inter- 
national service, 68,508,269 letters and post-cards, and 18,406,836 printed 
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papers and samples. There were 8,496 post-offices. Receipts, 57,516,085 
pesetas; expenses, 44,641,683 pesetas. 

The length of lines of telegraphs in Spain in 1920 was 70,728 miles ; 
the total number of interior messages sent and received was 23,475,105. 
Tnteniational messages sent 1,299,475, received *1 ,377,502, transit 146,415. 
The number of telegraph offices was 2,808. 

In 1920 tliere were 192 urban telephone systems and 109 intcrurban cir- 
cuits ; the total number of telephone stations was 70,824. 

The ‘Compahia Nacional dc Telegrafia sin Hilos’ holds the Government 
concession for the Public Service with ships, and between the Peninsula and 
the Canary Islands, and the International Service with England, Italy, Austria 
and Germany. They have 10 wireless stations of the Marconi system; one at 
Aranjuez equipped with twe^sets : (?nc with 430 miles range for communica- 
tion wi^i the shore stations, ami another with 1,000 miles range designed to 
carry out international commercial .service with England and other countries. 
4’hree stations situated at Cadiz, Tcnerifle, and Melenara (Las Palmas), 
equipped with tw'o sets eacdi: one of 860 miles range to carry out tlio service 
between Spain and the Canary Islands, and another of 260 miles range for 
shif) and shore traffic. One station at Barcelona with two sets : one of 600 
miles range to carry out international commercial service with Italy and 
Austi’ia, respectively, and another of 250 miles range for ship and shore traffic. 
One station at Soller (Majorca) with 500 miles range to carry ship and shore 
traffic. Finally, four stations with a range, of 400 miles to communicate 
with ships at sea and witli the central station at Aranjuez, which are installed 
respectively at A^igo, Santander, Cabo de Palos, and Cabo Finisterre. 

A royal decree ordains that all Spanish merchant vessels carrying 
])assengers or mails, or subsidised by the Government, must be fitted with 
wireless telegraphy. Since February, 1917, wireless tclegrai>hy has been 
made com]»u)sory by Royal Order, for all vi^sels from 500 tons upwards, 
excepting those in the coasting trade. All Spanish men-of-war built in 
S[)ain since 1911 are also fitted up witli J\[arconi wireless. Lately the stations 
at Aranjuez and Barcelona have been equipped with a 15 kw. ATilve Trans- 
mitter of the latest Alarconi pattern ancl special receiving iii.^tallations of the 
most sensitive and up-to-date design. These improv'emeiits have been 
developed in order to cope witli the increasing volume of the International 
Public Service. Automatic transrnLsion at high speed will be carried out in 
the near future from Aranjuez, which will lielp to the development of fhe 
Public AVireless service lietween France and Spain, besides the other services 
already established. ^ 

The AVirele.ss Stations aboard the ships of the Cia. Trasatlantica are being 
modernized and eipiipped with the latest type of valve afid quenched spark 
transmitters, valve receivers and direction finders. Theae new arrangements 
will enable the ships to be permanently in communication with the shore 
stations throughout the whole voyage. 

Money and Credit. 

On December 31, 1921, tlic existing contract between tlie Bank of Spain 
and the Government ended. On t^aiiuary 1, 1922, new regulations came into 
force, according to which the Government will participate in the net profits 
of the Bank, up to certain limits. The note issue was prorogued for another 
25 years, up to December 31, 1946. The capital of the Bank was increased 
from 150,000,000 pesetas to 177,000,000 pesetas. After 5 years the Bank is 
authorised further to inciease the capital, up to the limit of 250,000,000 
pesetas. 
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On January 28, 1922^ the position of the Bank was as follows: — 

1,000 Pesetas jt 1,000 Pesetas 

rgold . . .2,515,542 ; I Property 8,894 

Cash in hand t silver . . . 631,210 i ! Capital and reserve . . . 228,1)00 

l^hronze . . . 1,081 j, Notes in cirenlatiou , . .4,200,870 

Portfolio 2,045,235 | Deposits and Aceoiinis current . 1,092,814 

Public Treasury .... 100,681 I Discounts ... . 994/287 

Advances to Treasury . . . 150,000 i 

Savings bank deposits in Spain, December 31, 1919, 876,544,497 pesetas, 
distributed over 1,361,860 accounts. Post Office Savings Banks, which were 
created under the law of June 4, 1909, were opened on Mar(j;h 12, 1916. 
In 1919 there were 844 offices in operation, covering a total of 305,239 
current accounts, re^uesenting 65,327,443 pesetas. 

The nominal value of the money coined in Spain from 1868 to 1907 was : 
gold, 920,613,935 pcsehis ; silver, 1,330,589,807 pesetas. In 19Q5-07 no 
gold was coined * in 1906-07, no silver was coined. No coinage was struck 
during the years 1908 and 1909. In 1910, money coined to the value of 
1,976,180 pesetas in 50 centime pieces (sih^or) to replace money retired from 
circulation. In 1911, 286,843 j)csctas of 50 centime iiieces were coined, 
as well as 60,286 pesetas of bronze centime pieces. In 1913, 1,429,149 pieces 
of 1 centiinc and 1,639,500 pieces of 2 centimes were coined. No new coins 
have been struck since 1914. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The Peseta of 100 Ceniesbnos is of the value of a franc, or 27 to 28 

pesetas to the pound sterling, but the actual value is about 9(7. 

Gold coins in use are 25, 20, 10, and 5-peseta pieces. Silver coins arc 5- 
pcseta, 2-peseta, l-]>escta, and 50-c.cntime pieces. 

Both gold and silver coins «are of the same weight and fineness as the corre- 
sponding French coins. Und.jr a law of July 29, 1908, the Government is 
withdrawing fi’om circulation the spurious 5-pcseta pieces which had become 
common. Gold coinage is not in general circulation. 

Theoretically, there is a double Pjtandard of value, gold and silver, the 
ratio being 15^ to 1. But of silver coins only the 5-peseta piece is legal 
tender, and the coinage of this is re.stricted. 

On January 1, 1859, the metric system of weights and measures was 
introduced in Spain. But, besides these, the old weights and measures are 
still largely used. They are: — The Quintal -■ 220 ‘4 lb. avoirdupois; the 
Libra =1*014 lb. avoirdupoi.s ; the Arroha, for wine = SJ imperial gallons ; 
for oil = 2'i imperial gallons ; tlie Square Vara = 1*09 vara = 1 yard ; the 
anega =1J imperial bushel. 

Diplomatic and Consular Eepresentatives. 

1. Of Spain in Giikat Bimtain. 

Ambassadors — Alfonso Merry del Val (appointed March 16, 1913). 

M blister -Counsellor . — Gomez y Garcia Barzanallana. 

First Seer clary. —AWnivio Aguilar. 

Second Secretary . — Vizcoude de Mam bias. 

Third Secretary. — Luis do Silva. 

Attaches. — Eduardo M. Pefia, Marquis de Murrieta, and Pedro de Zulueta. 

Military Attache, ---Lieut. -Colonel Fernando Rich y Font. 

Naoal Attache. — Captain Manuel Vierna. 

Consul-General in London. — Jose Congosto (appointed February 6, 1013). 

There are Consular representatives at Carditf, Glasgow, Liverpool, New- 
castle, and Southampton ; and Consular agents in all the principal towns. 
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2. Of Great Britain in Spain. 

Jmhassador. — TIiq Rt. Hou. Sir Esme Howard, K.C. B., K.C.M.G,, 
C.V,0. (appointed September 3, 1919). 

Counsellor. — C. J. Wingfield. ♦ 

Secretaries. — Hou. M. Herbert, W. E. Houstoun-Boswall, and J. Y. 
Perowne. 

Military Attache . — Major-General the Hon. Sir. C. Sackville West, 
K.B.E., C.M.G. 

Commercial Secretaries. — U. de B. Charles, and Stanley Gordon Irving. 
ConsuUQAieral (at Barcelona).— A. L. S. Rowley. 

There are Consular representatives at Bilbao, Cadiz, Coruna, Madrid, 
Seville, Malaga, Almeria, Valencia, and other places. 


Colonies. 


The area and population of the colonial possessions of Spain are ap- 
proximately as follows : — 


Colonial Possessions 

Area: English 
square miles 

Population 

Possessions in Africa : ^ 



Rio do Oro and Adrar 

109,200 

49.') 

Tfni 

065 

20,000 

Spanish Guinea 

Fernando Po, Annohon, Corisco, Great Elohey, 
Little/ Eloboy 

9,470 

200,000 

814 

23,844 

Spanish Morocco i 

7,700 

600,000 

Total, Africa • j 

128,14 

844,339 


1 Sfc Morocco. 


For administrative purposes the Canary Islands are considered part of 
Spain. The area of the islands is 3,312 square miles, and their population 
506,414. 

Rio de Oro and Adrar, stretching from the Wadi Draa 29® N. and 
11® 4' W. to* Cape Blanco 20® 46' N. and 17® 3' W. Politically there are 
three zones:— (1) Colony of Rio de Oro, 26® N to 20® 46' N., an area of 
65,500 S(|uarc miles ; (2) the Protectorate, between 27®. 40' N. and 26® N. 
bordered on the East by 8® 40' W,, an area of 34,700 square miles ; (3) the 
occupied territory, hetw^een 27® 40' N. and the Wadi Draa,® an area of about 
9,000 square miles, settled by various treaties, 1900 to 1^12. The Colonies 
are under the governorship of the Canary Islands, with a sub-governor 
resident at Rio de Oro. The capital^of this colony is Villa^ Cisneros (lat. 
23“ 46' 55'' N., long. 18“ 11' 13® west of Paris). There is no town called Rio 
do Oro, tlie name being ap])liod to the arm of the sea and the colony generally. 

Ifni was ceded to Spain by Morocco in 1860. By the Franco- Spanish 
agreement of 1912 it extends along the West Coast of Morocco to the north 
of Wadi Draa, from Wad Nun on ^le soulh to Wad Bii Sedra on the north, 
and a distance of 15 miles inland from the coast. The occupation is purely 
nominal. Area,, 965 square miles, population, 20,000. There are several 
small harbours and villages ; the population is engaged in fishing, and in 
cultivating dates and garden produce. 

The Spanish territory on the Gulf of Guinea, extends from the Muni 
to the Campo river and the Cameroons, its eastern boundary being 

4 p 
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on tlio meridian of 11° 20' E. of Greenwich. Tlie capital is Santa 
Isabel, in the Island of Eernando Poo, wdiich has an area of 1,185 square 
miles. The principal mountain is known as the Pico de Santa Isabel, or 
Clarence Peak (10,190 feet). Tho island is considered one of the most fertile 
spots on the West Coast of Africa. The other possessions of Spain in the 
(Julf of Guinea comprise the Islands of Annobon (6J square miles), Little 
Elobey (35 acres), Great Elobey (J square mile) and Corisco (5i square miles), 
and tho district of Rio Muni on the mainland (9,470 square miles), tho prin- 
cipal town of which is Bata. The coast region is low and marshy and 
contains vast forests. Tho vegetation is luxuriant and at places along the 
coast there are Spanish, Frencli, and Engli.sh factories. But there are no 
li arbours and the rivers are all inaccessible to vessels. The population of 
Fernando Poo is 12,108. There are abou^ 250 to 300 Europeans in the island, 
about 30 of these being British. The population of Little Elobey is 222. 
Great Elobey is covered with bush; its pojmlation is 123. Corisco lias a 
populiition of 845 and Annobon of 1,313, while the population of Rio Muni 
territory is estinmted at 130 whites and 89,000 natives. All the colonies are 
under the control of a Governor-General, resident at Santa Isabel. A Sub- 
Gov^ernor is appointed to the district of Bata and anotlior to the district of 
Elobey, which includes the Is^and.s of Corisco and Annobon. The aborigines 
of Fernando Poo arc called Biibis. 'fhose of Elobey and Corisco are mostly 
of the Bcnga tribe, but like the people of Annobon they take the names of 
their respective islands. In B-'ta tlie Painvvc? are the principal tribe. There 
are Catholic and American Presbyterian missions at work among the natives. 
Spain has given to France the right of pre-emption in case of the sale of any 
of these African colonies or the adjacent islands. Imports in 1917 from 
Fernando Poo to Spain, 6,261,379 pesetas, exports from Spain to Fernamlo 
Poo, 3,137,750 pe.setas. 

Books of Refereace concerning Spain and Colonies. 

1. OvnciAL PUBT.K /VllONS. 

Anuario H^stadistico do l^pana. First year. 1014. Madrid. Annual. 

Tho jmbUcaiioiis of the I)e])artincnts of Agriculture, Cominercoand Public Works ; of 
Public rnslniction ; of Marine; of War; of Finance; of the Instituto GeograHco y 
Estadistico (Census, <fec ). 

Noinenciator do las ciudades, villas, Iugare.s, aldea.s, y deina.s entidadcs do poblacidu de 
Espafta, fonnado por la Dircccion General del Instituto Geognlflco y Estadi.stico con 
referencia al 31 de Dicienibre de 1900. 2 vol.s. Madrid, 1904. 

Censo de la poblacion de Esp.nfia cl 31 de diciernbre de 1910. Toino i, la. Svo. 1913. 
(The Geographical ami Statistical Institute.) 

Departin*.*nt of Oveiseas Trade Reports, Annual. London. 

2. NoN-OfFK lAL PuilLICATfON.S. 

Altamira y Crevea (r.), Ilistoria de Espaiia y de la Civilizacion Esi>ahola. 3 vols, 
Barcelona, 1902. 

Baedfker't Spaii) and Portugal. 4th ed. Leipzig and London, 1913. 

Bard (T.), Ilistoria de Espafia. Barcelona, ‘ 1911. 

Barrio y Mier (M,), Ilistoria del Derecho espaUol. 2 tom. Madrid, 1894. 

Bell (A. G.), The Magic of Spain, London, 1912. 

Blond (Mrs. A. Le), Cities and Sights of Spain. London, 1004. 

Borrow (G ), The Bible in Spain. London. — The Zincali; an Accountof the Gypsies of 
Spain. London, 1901. 

(M. R.), History of Spain. 2nd ed. 2 lols. London, 1900. 

Camho y La Espafia jiidia. Barcelona, 1891. 

Calvert F.), Tlie Travellers’ Handbook for Spain. London, 1911.— Spain. 2 vols. 
London, 1911. 

Chapman (Abel), and Buck (W. J.), Unexplored Spain. London, 1920. 

Chapman (Charle.s E.), A IIi.story of Spain. New York, 1919. 

Borcufo (C. Marcial), Espana pintorcsca : The Life and Customs of Spain in story and 
legend. Boston, 1921. 
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Espafia, sus Momimcntos y Aries, su Naluraleza c Ilistoria. [A series of 21 volumes by 
various writers ] Barcelona. 1884-91. 

Frecston (C. L.), The Passes of the Pyrenees. London, 1912. 

Guyot (Yves), L’ Evolution politique ct Socialc en Espagne. Paris, 1899. 

Qwynne The Guadalquivir. Its Personality, its People, and its Associations. 
London, 1912. • 

Hannay (0.), Spain. (The Nations’ Histories), London, 1917. 

Hare (A. J. C.), Wanderings in Spain. 8th ed. London, 1904. 

Ilielscher (K.), Picturesque Spain. London, 1922. 

How (M.), Sun and Shadow in Spain. London, 1012. 

Howells (\y. D.), Fandliar .Spanish TravcI.s. London, 1913. 

Hume (M. A. S.), Spain, its Greatness and Decay. Oamliridgc, 1897. — History of 
Modern Spain, J788 — 1898. New ed. Lojidon, 190G. 

Jacobs (J.), inquiry into the .Sources of tlie History of the Jews in Spain. Loudon, 1894. 
Joanne (P.), Kspague et Portugal. Paris, 1909. 

Jousset (P.), L’Espagne et le Portugal iHusti e.s. P.iris, 1907. 

Lannoy De (C.) ct Vander Lii^len (H.), Histoire de TEipansion Coloniale des Peuples 
Europ^e|LS. Vol. 1. Spain and Porliigal. Brussels, 1908. 

Lea (H. C.),^Iistory of the In(iuisitioii of Spain. 4 vols., coini'letcd 1907. London. 
Uuia (MaiHiues de), Spain since 181.^). Cambridge, 1921. 

Harden (P. 8.), Travels in Spain. London, 1909. 

Marvaud (Angel), L’Espagneau XX^Sicclo. Etude politique et economique. Paris, 1013, 
Mtircadal{3. Garcia), Es])aha vi.sta ])or los extraujeros. 2 vols. Madri<l, 1919. 
Merriman {Vi. H.), The Rise of the Spani.sh Empire in the Old World and in the New. 

2 vols. New York, 1918. 

Hcrry de Val (A.), The S[‘anish Zone in Morocco. Oeoyraphicnl Journal, May 1020. 
Minrjote Tarazona (F.), Cumpendio de Gcografla de Espana. Valladolid, 1909. 
iTfor«?Z-i''afio (A.), Espagne. 3 vols. Paris, 1899. 

Muro Marii7i<?5:(J.), Oonstitucioiicsdc Espafta. 2 vols. Madrid, 1881. 

Handbook for Spain. By H. Ford. 9th Edition. 2 vols. London, 1906. 
Periqiiet (D. H.), Anuario linanciero y dc Valores Mtjbilaies. Madrid. Annual. (First 
issue 1910.) 

P/ummer (Mary W,), Contemporary Spain. Loudon, 1899. 

Poole (S. Lane), The Moors in Spain In the Story of the Nations Series. London, 1SS6. 

(KlisOc), Geographieunivcrsclle. Vol. I. Paris, 1879. 

Moot (\V. J.), Spain and its Colonie.s. London, 1898. 

Riihe (F.), Das Geldwescus Spaniens seit dem Jahro, 1772. Strassburg, 1912. 

8alvani{J. T.), Espafta A tines del siglo xix. Madrid, 1891 . 

Seignobos (C.), Histoire politique de FEurope contomporaine. Fari.s, 1897. [Eiig. 
Trans. ‘2 vols. London, 1901.] 

Seymour {¥. H. A.), Saunteriiigs in Spain. T.ondou, 1906. 

Shaw (R.), Si)aiii from Within. London, 

Trend {,h B.), A Picture of Modern Spain, Men and Music. London, 1921. 

Villaescy.sa (M. H.), Las Provincki.s de Espafia. Barcelona, 190,1. 

Villar(K.ll. del). Archive Gcogr.iflco dc la Peninsula iberica. No. 1. Barcelona, 1016. 
— El Valor Ocogralico dc Esjiana, M.adrid, 1921. 

VuilT:er{<St.), Lea lies Oublices. [Travel in the Balearic Isles, &c.] Paris, 1693. Eng. 
Trans. Loudon, 1S9G. 

Ward{G. II. B.), The Triith about Spain. London, 1911. 

Whudw (Mrs. Bernan), My Spani.sh Year. London, 1914. 

Williams (L.), The 1. and of the Dons. London, 1902.— GranaJfla: Memories, Adveu- 
turos, Studies, &c. London, 1906. ^ 

Willkomm (Heinrich Moritz), Das pyrenaische Ilalbinselland. 3 vols. Leipzig, 1884-86. 
Wilson {VI. W.), The Downfall of Spain : Naval History of thtpSpanish-American War 
Lo.ndon, 1899. 

Wood (C. W.), Letters from Ma,jorca. London.— The *Romance of Spain. London, 
1900. — Glories of Spain. London, 1901. • • 

Wood (Walter), A Corner of (Galicia). London, 1910. 
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SWEDEN. 

(Sverige. ) 

Eeigning King. 

Gustaf V., born Juno 16, 1858. Succeeded to the throne on the death 
of liis father, Oscar 11. , Decembers, 1907. Married, Sept. 20, 1881, to Princess 
Victoria, born August 7, 1862, daughter of Friedrich, Grand Duke of Baden. 

Children of the King. 

I. The Crown Prince Gustaf Adolfo Duke of Sk&ne, boin Nov. 11, 
1882, married, June 15, 1905, to Prince.ss Margaret Victoria, born 
January 15, 1882 (died May 1, 1920), daughter of Prince Artliur, Duke 
of Connaught ; olfspring, Prince Gustaf Adolf, torn April 22, 1906 ^ Prince 
Sigvard, born June 7, 1907 ; Prince.ss Ingrid, born March 28, >1910 ; Prince 
Bertil, born Feb. 28, 1912; Prince Carl Johan, born Oct. 31, 1916. 

II. Prince Wilhelm, Duke of Sbderinanland, born June 17, 1881, 
married, May 3, 1908, to Grand Duche.ss Maria Pavlovna, born April 
19, 1890, daughter of Grand Duke Paul Alexandrovitch of Russia, divorced 
March 17, 1914. Issue, Prince Lennart, born May 8, 1909. 

Brolherfi of the King. 

I. Prince O^car Bernadotte, Count of Wisborg, Iwni Nov. 15, 1851^. Renounced 
his succession to the throne and married, March 15, 188S, Ebba Munck of Fulkila, 
born Oct. 24, 18.58. 

II. Prince Carl, Duke of Vaslergdilaiid, born Feb. 27, 1801. Married August 27, 
1897, to Princess lugeborg, born Aug. 2, 1878, daugliter of King Frederik of Denmark. 
Issue, Princes.s Margareth.a, born June 25, 1899 (married May 22, 1919, to Prince Axel 
of Denmark); Princess Martha, horn March 28, 1901 ; Princess A.strid, born Nov. 17, 
1905 ; and Prince Carl, born Jan. 10, 1911. 

III. Prince Kugen, Duke of Narke, born Aug. 1, 1865. 

King Gustaf V. is the filth sovereign of the House of Ponte Corvo 
and great-grandson of Marshal Bernadotte, Pidnce of Ponte Corvo, who 
was elected heir-apparent of the crown of Sweden by the Parliament 
of the Kingdom, Aug. 21, 1810, and ascended the throne Feb. 5, 1818, 
under the name of Carl XIV. Johan. He was succeeded at his death, 
March 8, 1844, by his only son Oscar. The latter died July 8, 1859, ami 
was succeeded by his eldest .son Carl XV., at whose premature death without 
male children, the crown fell to his next surviving brother, the late King. 

The royal family of Sweden have a civil list of 1,333,000 kronor. 
The sorercigu, besides, has an annuity of 300,000 kronor, or 16,520/., 
voted to King Carl XIV. Johan and hit successors on the throne of Sweden. 

As to the dissolution of the Union with Norway, sec under Norway. 

The following }■' a list of the kings and queens of Sweden, with 
the dates of their accession, from the accession of the House of Vasa : — 


Housi of Vasa. 


Carl XI 

1660 

Gustaf I. 

. 1521 

Carl XII 

1697 

Eric XIV. . 

. 1560 

Ulrika Eleonora . 

1718 

Johan III. . 

. 1568 

House of Hesse. 


Sigismund . 

Carl IX. . . . 

. 1592 

. 1599 

J’redrik I 

1720 

Gustaf. II. Adolf 

. 1611 

House of Holstein- Gottor}). 

Christina . 

. 1632 

Adolf Fredrik . ' . 

1751 

House of Pfaltz. 


(xiTstaf III 

1771 


Gustaf IV. Adolf. 

1792 

Carl X. 

. 1654 ' 

Carl XIII. 

1809 
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House of Ponte Corvo, 

Carl XIV. Johau. . .1818 

Oscar 1 1844 


Carl XV. 
Oscar II. 
Gustaf V, 


1859 

1872 

1907 


Constitution and Government. 

The fuiiiiaineiital laws of the Kingdom of Sweden are ; — 1. The 
Constitution or lUgcringsformen of Juno 6, 1800 ; 2. The amended 

legulations for the formation of theJOiet of June 22, 1886 (modi lied by acts 
passed in 1909, 1919 and 194il) ; 3. The law of royal succession of September 
26, 18M ; ami 4. The law on the liberty of the press of July 16, 1812. 
TJie King mffst b« a member of the Lutheran Church. Jlis Constitutional 
]iower is exercised in conjunction with the Council of Stale or (in legislation) 
in concert with the Diet, and every new law must have the assent of 
the crown. The light of imposing taxes is, liowever, vested in the Diet. 
This Diet, or Parliament of the realm, consists of two Cliambcrs, both 
elected by the people. The First Chamber consists of 150 members. 
Their election takes place by the members of the ‘ Landstings,’ or provincial 
representations, and electojs of .six towns, not represented in the ‘Land- 
stings.’ The Constituencies are 19, arranged tn 8 groups, in one of wldch an 
election takes place in September every year. The manner of the election is 
propoi-tional and regulated by a special election law. All members of tlie 
First Chamber must be above 35 years of age, and must have possessed for at 
least three years previous to the election either real property to the taxed 
value of 50,000 kronor (2,777L), or an annual income of 3,000 kronor (166Z. ). 
They arc elected for the term of eight years. •The Second Chamber consists 
of 230 members elected for 4 years by univer.sal .suffrage, every man and woman 
over 23 years of age, and not under legal disability, having tlio right to vote. 
The country is divided into 28 constituencies, in each of which one member 
is elected for every 230th part of the population of the Kingdom it 
contains. The method of election is proportional, and the voter mmt 
indicate on the ballot paper tlio name of a party, or the occasional designation 
cf a group of voters in the constituency. On the voting ]iaper the names 
oi’ the candidates must appear in vertical succession and these names may 
not exceed in number the number to he elected by more than two. In the 
counting of votes, the ballots are grouped according to paivties and the order 
of candidates within each group determined. 'J’he places be given to the 
dilTerent groups of voting pa]iers are decided according to the d'Hondt 
rule. The members of both Chambers obtain salarics,^ree of income tax, 
for their services, at the rate of 3,400 kr. (24 kr. a day) and 4,500 kr. (32 
kr. a day) for members living in or»outside the capital, for*eacli ordinary 
session, or, in the case of an extra se.ssion, 24 oi* 32 kr. a day, besides 
travelling expenses. I'he salaries and travelling expenses of the deputies are 
paid out of the public purse. 

The executive power is in the hands of the King, who acts under the advice 
of a Council of State, the head of which is the Minister of State. The 
Ministry, appointed October 13, 1921, is composed as follows ; — 

Minister of State {Premier) and Minister for Foreign Affairs . — Hjalmar 
Branling. 

Minister of Justice. — A. E. Akermin. 
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Minister of Defer rr. — P. A. Hansmu 

MliiUter for i^ocuil Affairs , — IL TAynh/olsl. 

Midister of Co)d)inf}iicalioris. — A. E. Ornr. 

Minister of Fi nance. — F*! W . T/io rsso n . 

Minister of Ediccation and Ecclesiastical Affairs. — 0. O hson,. 

Minister of Agriculture. — S. Linders. 

Mialster of Commerce. — C. E. Scensson. 

Minister s with out Portfolio. — M. Sandler, M. Nothin., and Iv. J. D. Schlyter. 

All the members of the Coiineil of State are responsible for the acts of 
the (i overnment. 

The second chanilier, ek*cte<i 1921 : 62 Moderates, 21 of tlie Agrarian 
Party, 41 Liberals, 93 Socialists and 13 of tlio Socialistic LiTt^ Tlfe upper 
chamber (totally renewed 1921); 41 Moderates, 18 of the Agraiiau Party, 
38 Liberals, 50 Socialists, and 3 of the Socialistic Left. 

4Ti0 provincial administration is entrusted in Stockholm to a High 
Governor, and in each of the 24 governments to a prefect, who is nominated by 
the King. As executive oflic’.ers of the prefects there are 491 sub-bailitfs 
{Laiuhfiskaler). The right of the people to regulate their own local affairs 
is based on the communal laws of March 21, 1862. Each rural parish, 
and each town, forms a cor.^mune or miinici])ality in which all men 
and women over 23 years of age, and not under legal disability, 
who have paid the local taxes for at least one of the preceding 
three years are voters. In small communes and towns the communal 
assembly may itself decide on all questions of administration, police and 
communal economy. It may,, liowevcr, elect a communal council to decide 
on the questions, and all communes with 1,500 inhabitants and over do so. 
These councils arc named Kommunalf ulbnOktigc in the country, and Stads- 
f ullmdktige in the towns. Ecclesiastical affairs and questions relating to 
primary schools are dealt with by the parish assemblies, presided over by 
the pastor of the parish. Each government has a county council (Laiidsting) 
elected by men and women who enjoy municipal suffrage, but they must 
have completed their 27th year. The county council regulates the internal 
affairs of the government, )iiecting annually for a few days in September 
under a president elected by and from the members. Towns having 
a population of at least 1-1 50th of the total population of the realm, and 
towns already separated from tlie ‘ Laudstings,' and where the number 
of inhabitants is not fallen below tliat which caused their separation, are 
administered separately by their municipal councils : these towns are Stock- 
holm, Gbteborg, Ma.mb, Norrkbping, ILllsingborg and Giivle. As in elections 
for the Diet, so in the communal elections of municipal representatives, of 
members of tlve ‘ Landstings,’ &c., tlm method of election is proportional. 
Women are eligible for communal offices. 


Area and Population. 

I. PitOGKE.SS AND PUESENT CONDITION. 

The first census took place in 1749, and it was repeated at first every 
third year, and subsequently, after 1775, every fifth year. At present, 
a general census is taken every ten year.s, besides which there are annual 
numerations of the people. 
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The area and population of Sweden, according to the censuses taken 
on December 31, 1910, and on December 31, 1920, are as follows 


Governments (Lau) 

Area : English 
square miles 

Population 
Dec. 31, *1910 

Population 
Dec. 31, 19201 

Pop. per 
square mile 
1920 

Stockholm (city) . . . ‘ . 

53 

342,323 

419,429 

7913-8 

Stockholm (rural district) . 

2,987 

229,181 

243,193 

81-4 

Uppsala 

2,051 

128,171 

130,719 


Sodermanland .... 

2,G20 

178,508 

190,473 


Ostergdtlaiid ^ . 

4,2G5 

294,170 

305;743 

71-7 

Jonkoping 

4,447 

214,454 

227,027 

51 2 

Kronoberg 

3,825 

157,965 

158, (.;il 

41 5 

Kalmar ..... 

4054 

228,129 

231,4(55 

51-9 

Gotti and . ^ 

1,220 

55,217 

.75,804 

45-7 

Blekiiig^ 

1,1(54 

149, .350 

147,0.30 

120-3 

Kristianstad ^ . 

2.402 

228,307 

241,00] 

90 7 

Malmohus 

1,871 

457, 2 J 1 

487,454 

260 5 

Hallaiid 

1,000 

147,224 

148,098 

78-3 

Qutchorg and iJolius . 

1,948 « 

381,270 

424,092 

218 0 

Alvsborg 

4,914 

287,692 

300,348 

oi-i 

Skarahorg 

1 3,273 

1 241,284 

243,701 

74-5 

Varniland 

7,459 

200,135 

2(58,075 

3(3-0 

Orebro 

.3,52G 

1 207,021 

218,397 

61-9 

Viistmanland .... 

1 2,G08 

155,920 

108,799 

04-7 

Kopparberg 

11,58G 

23.3,873 

254,210 

21-9 

Gavlcborg 

7,015 

273,792 

2(58,200 

35-2 

Viistcrnorrland , 

9,850 

f.50,5l2 

2(55,130 

2(3-9 

Vamtland I 

19,000 

118,115 

133,5.03 

(3 7 

Jasterbotten . . . . ! 

22,749 

1(51,306 

182,200 

SO 

Norrbotten 

40,731 

1(51,132 

182,949 

4-5 

Lakes Vanern, Vatleni, Malaren, 





lljalinaren .... 

3,512 

i 

1 

— 

Total 

173,035 

5,i?22,403 

5,903.702 1 

341 


1 Provisional (li^uros. 


In 1920 there were 2,899,671 males and 3,004,091 females. 
The growth of the population has been as follows : — 


Year 

1 • Population 

Increase per ct. ! 
])er annum [ 

Year 

Population 

Increase per ct. 
per annum 

1880 

4,505,(3(58 

i 0-95 :i 

1910 1 

5,52-2.403 

i 073 

1900 

5,130,411 

1 o-n ;| 

1920 i 

5,903,702 

• 

o-co 


With the exception of (1910) 25,290 Finns, 7,l!C8 Lapps, and some 
thousands others, the Swedish population is entirely of the Scandinavian 
branch of the Aryan family. * ^ 

On December 81, 1910, there were 21,708 foreigners in Sweden, including 
stibjects of Finland 5,588, Norway 4,537, Germany, 3,400, Denmark 2,900, 
Russia 2,900, the United States 816, tho United Kingdom 288, other 
states 1,829. 

The population was divided a% follows in 1910 : — 


- 

» Male 

Female 


1 Male 

1 Female 

1 

Unmarried . ! 
Warned . 

1,090,313 

900,340 

! 

1,680,141 

910,345 

Widowed . 
Divorced . 

106,170 
, 1 2 906 

! 221,816 

1 6,872 
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Movement of the Population. 


1 . Births, Deaths, and Marriages, 


Year 

Total living 
Births 

Of which 
Illegitimate 

Stillborn 

Marriages 

Deaths 
exclusive of 
Htillborn 

Surplus of 
Births ov«!r 
Deaths 

3 910 

121,679 

18,126 

3,087 

35,021 

77,771 

43,908 

1917 

120,8r>5 

18,000 

2,811 

35,524 

77,385 

43,470 

19181 

117,739 

— 

— 

38,620 

104,183 j 

1 3,550 

19191 

114,505 

— 

— 

40,327 

81,247 ! 

30,258 

19201 

133,50'i 

- ! 

i 

42,829 

78,112 

00,393 


1 Pioviaioial. 


9.. Einigration. 


Year 

lirinii- 

Total 

To U. S. of 

Year 

Irnmi- 

i Total 

To U. y. of 

grants 

* 

Emigrants 

America 

grants 

; Emigrants 

America 

1913 

8,407 

20,340 

10,329 

1917 

5,81 1 

’ 0,440 

2,402 

1914 

8,036 

12,900 

9,589 

1918 

4,932 

: 4,853 

I 1,410 

1915 

0,357 1 

7,512 ; 

4,538 

i 1919 

7.809 

1 7,337 

3,77 V 

1916 i 

0,713 

10,571 

7,208 

1920 : 

10,841 

10, ‘24 2 1 

0,091 


II. j^*inNciPAL Towns. 

In 1860 tlic town population numbered only 431,519, in 1900 1,103,951, 
and at the beginning of 1921, 1,744,797, showing an increase of from 11 per 
cent, of the whole po})ulatioii of Sweden (in I860) to 30 per cent, (in 1921). 
Towns over 10,000 inhabitants at the beginning of 1921 : — 


Stockholm 

. . 419,429 

Boras . . . 

. . 28,223 

Uddevalla . . . 

13,753 

Gbteborg . . 

. . 202,300 

Kariskrona . 

. . 27,055 

Ostersund .... 

13,405 

Malrnb . . . 

. . 113,558 

Linkbijing . 

. . 26,920 

Kristian stad . . . 

12,740 

Norrkbping . 

. . 68,101 

Lund . . . 

. . 23,211 

Falun 

12,719 

Halsingborg . 

. . 47,074 

Landskrona . 

. . 20,173 

V aster vik .... 

1J,8S9 

Gavle. . . . 

. . 37,746 

Karlstad . . 

. . 19,240 

Nykbping .... 

1L710 

Orebro . . . 

. . 30,033 

Halmstad 

. . 18,400 

Kristineljamn . . 

11,514 

VasterS-s . . 

. . 30,033 

Kalmar . . 

. . 17,087 

Trill leborg . . . 

11,385 

Eskilstuna 

. . 30,253 

Sundsvall 

. . 16,770 

Y.stad 

1 1,330 

Jbnkbping 

. . 29,284 

Sbdert.alie . 

. . 14,904 

iSbderhamn . . . 

11,202 

Uppsala . . 

. . 28,897 

Trollhattan . 

. 14,703 

Lulea 

10,545 


Religion and Instruction. 

The mass of the population adhere to the Lutheran Protestant Church, 
recognised as the Slate religion. There are 12 bishoprics (Uppsala being the 
metropolitan see) arjl 2,588 parishes at the beginning of 1921. At the 
census of 1910, the number of ‘Evangelical Lutherans’ was returned 
at 6,4p7,689, the Protestant Dissenters, Paptists, and Methodists, numbering 
14,715. Of other creeds, there were 3,070 Roman Catholics (under a Vicar 
Apostolic resident at Stockholm), 6,112 Jews, and 817 others. No civil 
disabilities attach to those not of the national religion. The clergy are 
chiefly supported from the parishes and the proceeds of the Church lands. 

The Kingdom has two universities, at Uppsala (founded in 1477) and 
Lund (founded in 1668), the former having 2,493 and the latter 1,423 
students in the autumn of 1920. There are also a State faculty of medicine 
in Stockholm (founded in 1810), with 926 students, and private universities 
in Stockholm (founded in 1877), philosophical and law faculties, with 
868 students, and Gbteborg (founded in 1889), philosophical faculty, with 
201 students. In Stockholm there is also an academy of commerce with 197 
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students. In 1921 there were 77 public secondary schools, with 28,662 
pupils; 51 people’s high schools, 2,944 pupils (1921) ; 15 normal schools 
for elementary schoolteachers, 2,695 pupils ; 2 high and 7 elementary technical 
schools, about 4,000 pupils ; 5 navigation schools, 378 pupils (1920) ; military 
schools, agricultural schools, veterinary and otlfcr special schools ; besides 
institutions and schools for deaf mutes and the blind. Public elenjientary 
instruction is gratuitous and compulsory (since 1842), and children not at- 
tending schools under the supervision of the Goveriinient must furnish proofs 
of having been privately educated. Tlie school agi* is 7 to 14 years. In 1920 
there were in the elementary schools, 24,833 teachers and 708,821 pupils. 
Among the r?cruits (Beviiring) of 1916 only 0*16 per cent, were unlettered, 
only 0*32 ])er cent, unable to write. 

Justice and Crime. 

• . 

The adrniifistration of justice is entirely independent of the Government. 
Two functionaries, the Justitie-Kansler, or Chancellor of Ju-stice, and the 
.lustitie-Ombudsman, or Attorney-General, exercise a control over the admini- 
stration. 'Die former, appointed by the King, acts also as a counsel for the 
Crown ; while the latter, who i.s appointed by the Diet, has to extend a 
general supervision over all the courts of law. 'I'he Kingdom, which possesses 
one Supreme Court of Judicature, is divided (beginning of 1921) into 3 high 
court districts and 216 district courts divisions, of which 91 are urban 
districts and 125 country districts. • 

In town these di.strict courts (or courts of hr.st instance) are held by the' 
burgomaster and his assessors ; in the country by a judge and 12 jurors — 
peasant proprietors — the judge alone deciding, unless the jurors unanimously 
differ from him, when their decision prevails. In Sweden trial by jury only 
exists for aflairs of the press. 


Pauperism. 

According to the Poor-law ordinances issued in 1918 the communes are 
bound to assist children under 16 yearstof age, if their circumstances require 
it, and all who from age, disease, or infirmity (physical or mental) are unable 
to support themselves. Each commune and each town (borough) constitutes a 
poor district, and in each is a board of public assistance. In 1919 these 
districts possessed workhouses and similar establishments to the number of 
1,942, capalJe of lodging 63,828 people. There were besides 1,626 smaller 
cottages for the poor, assigned as dwellings for 5,967 paupers. 

The total of those in receipt of relief was, in 1919» 251,618, of which 
142,134 belonged to country paiislics and 109,484 to tow^s. Recipients of 
relief amounted relatively to the mean population to 3*43 per cent, in the 
country, 6*44 in towns, and 4*30 on the average for the whole kingdom. 

Finance. 


Revenue ami Expenditure for six years arc shown as follows : — 


Y ear 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

• 

! Year 

1 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1017 

1018 
1910 i 

£ 

5-1,8(71,008 

111,518,31(> 

70,356.058 

£ 

35,670,174 
94,6‘J0 317 
46,748,941 

. 1020 
1021 1 
1922 1 

£ 

63,063,216 

61,579,480 

61,759,398 

£ 

52,018,077 

61,579,480 

51,759,398 


1 
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The budget of revenue and expenditure for tlie year 1922 was as follows 
{18T6 kronor - 1^.): — 



• 1 

Expenditure 

Revenui 



■ 





Ordinary 





expenses 


(a) state revenues : 

Kronor 

(a) Actual 

Kronor 


Taxes : 


Expenses : 



Capitation tax 

900,000 

Royal Household. 

• 1,333,000 


Tax on incomes and 


Justice 

10,655,248 


property, Ac. 

189,800,000 

Foreign Affairs . 

;4. 762, 000 


Succession duty and 


Defence 

108,287,510 


other stamp-duties 

54,0lX),OOO 

Social Affairs 

31,333,550 


Cust«)ms 

110,000,000 1 

Coimnuiiications. 

7,776,030 

1 

Excise on spirits, 

i 

Fmance 

30,053,200 


malt, sugar and 

1 

1 

Education and 



tobacco 

175,400,000 i 

Ecclesiastical 



Miscellaneous. 

20,087,505 1 

Affairs 

75,805,5.50 


[b)Net receipts from 

I 

Agriculture 

12,215,080 


productive funds 


Cointuorce . 

7,940,055 


of the State : 


Pensions 

15,547,110 


Busine.ss of the Stale: 


Ex])enses for ilie 



Rail w ay. s 

— 

Diet, Ac. . 

— 


Posts and tch^- 


I nterest on the 



graphs . 

21,000,000: 

national debt . 

— 


Waterfall works . 

8,070 000 ’ 

Supplcnicntary 



Donnairis 

9,000,000 

salarie.s, etc., for 



Intere.ston shares in 


the time of high 

— 


the Luossavaara- 


prices 



Kiirunavaara Co., 

3,1 35,000 1 

' Temporary rcgul.'i 



Ltd. 


tion of wages to 



Interest on shares 


certain officials . 




in the Swedish 


Unexpected ex- 



Tobacco Monopoly 


pen.s^s, m.m. . 

— 


Co., l.td. 

9,000,000 


' - - - 

J nterest on out- 



To be pai 

.standing loans 

6,678,100 



Fund from intoxi- 



loans 

cating liquor 


i(b) Improvement of 


revenue 

400,000 

State property 


[c) Ska res in the p rofi ts 


and reduction of 

Kronor 

of Bank of Sirhieu 

3,500,000 

I debt : 


[ct) Shares in the profitH 


I Business of the 


0 f 1 heCen t ral L upior. 


j Slate . 

67,200,900 

Co., Ltd. 

10,000,000 

Loans to private 


(«') Capital assets taken 

« 

railways, Ac. 

12,670,000 

into use. 

87,786.395 

Amortization of 


( f) Loans 

80,633,900 

the national debt 

— 

« 


Fund fixyn intoxi- 




cating liquor 




revenue . 




Repayment of tcin- 




])()rary loans 




Shares of the State 

7.50,000 

Total revenue 

795.990,900 

« 



(43,883.3051.) 

1 Total expenditure 



Extra- 

ordinary 

expenses 


Kronor 

2, ‘255, 352 
1 . 3 :^, 100 


9,273,900 


8,767,420 

],8o8,01o 

4,634,587 


otiier 

reveuves 

Kronor 

1,000,000 

4,600,000 

7,170/200 

35,100,000 

4,000,000 


Total 


Kronor 

1,707,000 

12,910,600 

5,138,100 

123,393.200 

70,895,700 

21,927,200 

45,927,100 


87,711,200 

20,982,500 

9.799.000 
20,181,703 

5.130.000 
75,333,800 

152,000,000 


4,000,000 

501,697 


68,206,900 

17.170.000 

7,159,200 

35.100.000 

4,000,000 

750,000 

‘ 795,990. 900 
(43,833,3051.) 


To this must be added (for the year 1922) a supplementary budget for 
extraordinary expenses, oalculated by the Ministry of Finance at 143,933,887 
kronor (7,926,093^.). 
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The value of the land and house propertj' of Sweden is thus rctuvncd 
for 1921 

Kronor 

Taxed : Agricultural land in the country 5,030,171,310 

M >. in the towns ....... 142, 000, OW 

Other real estate in the country 2,3 15,800, $80 

,, ,, ,, in the towns 5,202,132,270 

13,507,003,900 
47,919,900 
282,851,200 

334,307.004 
504,491,810 

1,189,059,074 

nrand total . 14,786,603,93 4 

The expenditure for the Church is chiefly defrayed by the parishes and out of 
the revenue of landed estates beloiifjin" to the Chiircii, and the amounts do 
not appear in the budget estimates. The expenses for public instruction 
are in great part defrayed by the parishes. 

On January 1, 1922, tlie public liabilities of the Kingdom, contracted 
principally for productive purposes (railways, Ac. \ were as follows : — 

Kronor Kronor 

Funded loan of ISSO with 3.1 int. 41,(;21,580 Fiin<lod loan of 1913 with 4lint. 72,000,090 

,, ,, 1886 ,, 3| ,, 51,797,333 ,, * „ 1914 „ 5“ „ 163,100,000 

,, ,, 18871 ,, 3,-^^ ,, 83,689,360 ,, 1916 ,, 5 ,, 118,4309:00 

,, ,, 1S88 ,, 3 ,, 24,183,111 ,, „ 1917 ,, 5 ,, 68,600,000 

,, „ 1800 ,, 3^ ,, 20,782,222 ,, „ 1918 ,, 5 ,, 94,920,300 

,, ,, 1894 ,, 3 ,, 16,878,61)0 Premiuin-hond loan 101 Switli 2 int. 100,000,090 

,, ,, 1899 ,, 3,V ., 29,052,720 Fuinkd loan of 1 91 9 witli 6 int. 93,250,000 

„ ,, 1900 ,, 3.\ ,, 26,320,000 „ „ 1921 ,, 6 ,, 94,129,700 

,, 1904-06 ,, 3.1 ,, 79,056,000 i Preioiiun-lx.nd loan of 1921. 62,373,027 

,, ,, 1907 ,, 3i ,, 46,800,000 i ' 

,, ,, 1908 ,, S- ,, .54,480,000 1 Total (Jan. 1, 1922) 1,423,464,853 

,, ,, 1911 ,, 4“ ,, 72,000,000; Total (Jan. 1, 1921) 1,270,440,027 

1 These bonds may be reileeiued by the Naiional Debt Board at six months' notice. Out 
of this loan, the ainnunt of 85,656,300 kronor was s(dd between 1887 and 1914. 

The delit amounts to about 270 kronor per liead of the population (at the 
end of 1910 it was only 96 kronor per inhabitant) ; but as the receipts from 
business utidertakings and outstanding loans in ordinary times exceed the 
5vhole intere.st, the charge per head is nominal. The assets entered in the 
State register on January 1, 1921, amounted to 2,919,302,000 kronor. To 
this sum may be added at least 550,000,000 kronor, repitjscnting other as.sets 
that have niP been booked. Tlius the financial situation of the State 
shows a surplus of a.s.sets of about 2,199,000,000 kronor. 

The income of the communes in 1917 wa.s 337,070,558 kronor, and the 
expenditure 378,157,765 kronor. Their assets amounted to 1,207,806,203 
kronor, and their debts to 817,701,249 kronor. The revenne of the provincial 
representative bodies (landsting) was 31,148,233 kronor, and expenditure 
30, 904, 845 kronor; their assetsSl , 210,905 kronor, and debts 36, 333,892 kronor. 

Defence. 

Army. 

The inilitaBy forces are recruited on the principle of universal service, but 
aided by a voluntarily enlisted personnel which forms the permanent cadres 
for training purposes. 

Liability to service commences at the ago of 20, and lasts till the end of 
the 42nd year. The men belong to the first * uppbild ' of the active army or 


Uutaxed : National 


Total . . . 

ucademies, J m towns . 
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Bevariug for 11 years ; tlieji for 4 years to tlio second ‘ uppb^ld ’ ; and finally 
for 8 years to the Landstorm. The initial period of training is 250 days 
for the infantry. It is 281 days for cavalry, horse and field artillery, and 
heavy field artilleiy, and 295 days for garrison artillery and engineers. The 
infantry is called up for exercise 4 times, 3 in the first period of their service, 
for 30 (lays each time, and once later for 15 days. The cavalry and artillery 
have 3 trainings, 2 of 42 days and 1 of 25 days. The garrison artillery and 
garrison engineers have two trainings of 35 days and one of 15 days, other 
engineers have two trainings of 35 days and one of 25 days. 

The field army is likely to consist, in tho first instance, of d divisions, 
each of 2 brigadt-s of 2 regiments (12 battalions and 4 macliiiie gun com- 
panies), with a regiment of cavalry /4 squadrons and 1 machine gun 
section), a regiment of field artillery (11 batteries of 4 guns each), 

1 'or 2 companies of engineers, a ])Oiitoon train, a telegraph detachnu ’it, 1 or 

2 field searchlight sections, a supply company, a bearer company, ammunition 
column and train. There would he also a cavalry division of 4 regiments 
and the horse artillery division (IG squadrons and 3 batt(jries). The total 
would amount to about 100,000 combatants. The first ‘uppbid’ of the 
Bevaring would be able (as far as numbers go) to furnish a nearly equal 
number of reserve troops, wdiile the second ‘uppbiid’ w'ould ]H'ovide a sutii- 
cient reserve to make good the lo.sses on field service, but it is not known 
at present what is to be the organisation of tlie considerable reserves which 
will be available. 

The table below sliows the peace establishment in 1921 ; — 




IH 

j Rank and File 

1 

1 

Troops ^ i 

Officers 

53 

O 

s 

o 

o 

a 

o 

Cadres 

(Voluntary 

Enlistment) 

Conscripts 

(Contingent 

11 the Repeti- 
ion exercise, 
1916) 

Total 

C 


'’A 

1 

! o 


Arinv-Staff, Ac. . . . . . ' 

70 


1 


79 

Infantry, 28 regiments (84 battalions) . ; 

1,4SS 

1,090 

1 7,120 ! 

: 55,300 

05,004 

Cavalry, 8 regiments (f)0 squadrons) 

Field Artillery, 6 regiments and 1 corps ^ 
(70 batteriG.s) and 2 Horse Artillery l 

2(10 

158 

1 

3,245 1 

3,000 

7,209 

batteries . , . . . ; 1 






Heavy Artillery, 1 regiment and 1 bat- j 

V 454 

399 * 

2,708 ! 

7,500 

11,001 

tery (7 batteries) , . . . : i 

Garrison Artillery, 1 ro^nment and 1 corps 


i 

j 



(12 companies) ' . . , . J 


! 


% 


Engineers, 6 corps (35 companies) , . : 

Train and Medical Servh'e, 0 corps and 1 

173 

147 

807 i 

i 

2,400 

3,587 

company (19 companies) , . i 

84 

99 

4u7 ! 

5,400 

3,990 

Intendance (4 companies) . . . > 

o 

97 

25 j 

500 

735 

Total Peace esUblishment . . . j 

2,000 

1,987 

14,378 j 

72,700 

91,725 


The total number of horses is about 11,000. 

The total numbers on the rolls amount •';o about 655,000. 

The strength of the reserve of officers and voluntarily enlisted men 
amounts to about 28,500, that of the Bevaring to about 400,090. 

The Landstorm amounts to about 195,000 of all ranks. 

The Swedish infantry are armed with the Mauser rifle (calibre 6 *5 mm.) ; 
the horse and field artillery have the Krupp 7*5 cm. Q. F. gun. The military 
budget for 1921 amounted to 85,846,865 kronor for the army, 
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29,189,235 kronor for the navy, and on the supplementary budget respectively 
34,677,195 and 5,864,486 kronor, as well as for supplementary pay to the 
personnel of the army and the navy, 43,648,000 kronor. 

Naty. 

The Swedish Navy is maintained entirely as a coast-defence force. 
Between 1913 and 1915 three ships of greater speed and gun-power were 
put in hand, and in 1922-24 the sum of 15,000,000 kronor is to be expended 
solely on submarines. 

The follov^ng is a list of the principal ships : — 


Laid down 

* Nvwe 

Displace- 
ment tons 

• Maxi 
am 

On 

belt 

inurn 

lOur 

On 

guns 

Armament 

Torpedo 

tubes 

Indicated 
horse power 

Maximum 
speed knots 

1806 

Oden ... .*1 

Thor .... 
Niord . . 

Dristighoten .■ 

3,700 

10 

10 

2 10-in. ; 6 4-7-in. . 

1 

i 

i 5,300 

17 

1896 

1890 

3,000 

8 

S 

2 8*2-in. ; 6 6-in. . 

2 

5,600 

17 

1900 

/Aran .. A ' 
{ Vasa .... 1 
vTapi'crhetcii .j 

3,750 

7 

n 

2S-2-iif. ; 6 6-in. . 

2 

5,500 

17 

1902 

1904 

M.'inligheicn .) 
O.scar 11. . . 

4,060 

6 i 


2 8*2-in. ; 8 ti-in. . i 

o 

9,000 

18 

190:i 

Fylgia . . . 

4,810 

^ 1 

fj 

S 0-in 

2 

12.400 

22 

1913 

Sverige . . 

7,180 

s 1 

8 

4 11-in. ; S 6-in. . ' 

o 

20,000 

22 5 

1915 

/Gustat V. . . 1 

<Drottning Vic-> 

7,180 


8 

i 

4 11-in. ; 8 G-in. . ' 

2 

1 

I 20,000 1 

' 22-5 


1 tnria . . .j 1 

1 


i 


1 

i 




There are 10 destroyers, 4 old torpc^lo-gunboats, 27 torpedo boats, and 
about 14 submarines. The future of the Navy is under discussion. A 
Minister of Defence now controls the naval and military services. 

The personnel of the Royal Navy is divided into three classes, viz. : 1. 
The Active tist ; 2. The Reserve ; 3. The Bevdring. On the active list are 
5 llag-ofTicers, 9 commodores, 44 captain-commanders, 123 captains, 108 
lieutenants, 54 sub-lieutenahts, 1,413 warrant officers, and 3,725 petty officers 
and meh, while about 340 commissioned officers belong to the Reserve. 

On the active list of the Royal Coast Artillery are 1 general, 2 colonels, 
4 lieut. -colonels, 8 majors, 52 captains, 49 lieutenanis, 21 sub-lieutenants, 
383 warrant officers, and 1,105 petty officers and men. • 


Production dnd Industry, 

I. Agriculture, 

Sweden has always been an agricultural country. In 1751 only 9 5 per 
cent, of the population depended for^ livelihood on the various industries and 
commerce ; in 1840 tlie percentage had risen to 10*76, in 1870 it had 
advanced to 19*6, in 1900 to 38*8, and in 1910 to 45*8 per cent., so that 
to-day the population of Sweden is about equally divided in the pursuit of 
agriculture on the one hand and commerce and industries on the other. 

The number of farms in cultivation in 1919 was 428,026 ; of these 
there were of 2 hectares and under, 119,899 ; 2 to 20 hectares, 270,625; 20 to 
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100 hectares, 34,926 ; above 100, 2,576. Of the total land area of Sweden 
9*4 per cent, is under cultivation, 2*3 per cent, under natural meadows, and 
59 *8 per cent, under forests, the products of which form a staple export. 

The following table shows the area and yield of the chief crops for 3 
years : — ' 



Acreage (hectares) 

Produce (tons) 

Crop 

1019 

1920 

1021 

1919 

1920 

1021 

Wheat . 

140,60.1 

] 14,728 

14.6,645 

204,500 

280,917 

342,203 

Uye . 

872,370 

3(30,73.6 

3(39.007 

574,2.55 

5(39,8.60 

7(0,41.5 

Barley . . . i 

167,882 

101,053 

161,974 

276,903 

1,(1/5,475 

273,320 

208,361 

Oats 

712,03.6 

709,181 

711,045 

1,014,800 

1,111,828 

Mixed corn . 

201,860 i 

203,200 

■ 203,235 

467,592 

450,808 ; 

‘’'■103,889 

LeguiJiinoiis crops^ 

: 14,080 I 

43,902 

; 44,747 

6.'), 335 

60,4*0 

67,417 

Botatoes 

' 103,111 

147,421 

147,582 

, 2,001,373 

1,627,520 

' 1,804,974 

Hoots“ . 

: 127,350 ! 

131,812 

136,752 

1 3,915,449 

3,533,888 i 

1 4,402,773 

Hay3 . 

1,356,000 1 

1,355,776 

1,354,877 I 

4,108,596 

5,140,447 

! 4,268,166 


^ Peas, beans, and vetches. - .Sugar-beet and fodder-roots. 3 And fodder plants. 

Tlio value of all crops was estimated in 1921 at 1,384 million kronor, and 
in 1920 at 2,010 million kronor. On June 1, 1919, the live-stock was as 
follows; Horses, 715,681 ; head of cattle, 2,550,828 ; .sheep and lambs, 
l,563,G5i ; pigs, 716,783. 

II. ^IlNKS AND MlNEUAbS. 

Milling has been from time immemorial the leading industry of Sweden, 
which was the biggest producer of iron in Europe until the use of coal for tlic 
mauut’acture of pig-iron revoKttionized that industry. The lack of fossil fuel 
is the reason why at present mining in Tjajipland merely concerns itself with 
the raw products, tliougli experiments made in recent years have carried the 
problem of electric piodnction of iro<ri ore a good step forward. There were 
raised in the year 1920, throughout the Kingdom, 4,519,112 tons of iron ore. 
The pig-iron produced amounted in 1921 to 308,600 tons, and in 1920 to 
470,550 tons; the ingot iron 230,900 tons in 1921, and 437,474 tons in 1920. 
Of iron ore, in 1919, 2, 416,856 tons, and in 1920, 8,736,329 tons, were 
exploited; of pig-iron, 81,573 in 1919, and 115,417 in 1920. There were also 
raised in 1920, 2,901 tons of silver and load ore, 1,136 tons of copper ore, 
47,674 tons of zinb ore, 14,926 tons of manganese ore, and 107,326 tons of 
sulphur pyrites. ‘The gold produced amounted to 7*610 kilograms, the silver 
to 360, the lead to ^862, 850, the coppicr to 1,288,874, the zinc to 5,759,500. 
There are not inconsidcralde veins of coal in' the southern parts of Sweden, 
giving 439,584 tons of coal in 1920. In 1920 there were 44,401 persons 
(3,653 young picoplc under 18) engaged in mining. 

III. Industuies. 

The industries of Sweden are spread fairly well over the whole country. 
The mining of iron ore has reached jis highest perfection north of the 
Polar circle, and the most important sawinills are located along the shores of 
the Gulf of Bothnia. The production of iron and steel h§s taken place in 
central Sweden since the earlie.st times in Swcdisli history ; pig iron is 
])roduced chielly in Saiidviken, Doinriarvet, Uddeholm, and Eagersta, 
Cream separators, liglithouse apparatus, telephone supplies, motors, and 
many kinds of electrical machinery are among the highly specialised products 
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of the metallurgical industries. The porcelain factories of Rdrstrand and 
Gustavsberg an<i the glass factories of Kosta and Rejmyre produce wares that 
have achieved a high reputation in the markets of the world. Innumerable 
factories for the production of finished products are scattered all over the 
countryside. Of the workmen employed in the industries of Sweden, those 
wlio reside in the country exceed in number the workmen who live in towns. 

The timber and wood-work industries of Sweden are of great importance. 
The public forests have an area of 9,594,978 hectares, of which crown and 
ecclesiastical forests extend to 7,278,024 hectares. The latter yielded, in 
1920, 4,098,3^2 cubic metres of timber. In 1919 there were in Sweden 1,410 
sawmills and planing mills with 43,296 workpeople who turned out sawn or 
planed timber to the value of 522,839,601 kronor ; 625 factories for joinery 
and furniture with 12,604 w 4 >rkpeople, the output for the year being valued 
at 86,62^,592 kronor; 106 factories for wood-pulp with 14,887 workpeople, 
output 241,11«6,663 kronor ; and 71 paper and pasteboard mills with 11,969 
workpeople, output 188,667,845 kronor. The extent of some other Swedish 
industries in 1919 is shown in the following table : — 


Branch of industry 1 

Factories | 

Workpeoide 

Value of output 

Bar-iron and steel works 

115 

22,348 

Kronor 

330,072,037 

Iroii and steel-goods factories . 

400 

15.500 

174,050,510 

Mechanical workshops , 

S.50 

51,532 

545,138,1.32 

Wharfs and dock-rards , 

FJO 

• 13,683 

127,427,425 

Metal-j;Oods factories ^ . 

lf).3 ! 

5,151 

113,841,577 

ytono-qunrrics and -dressing works . 

130 

4,036 

12,060,626 

Brick works .... 

25 1 

8,33S 

47,506,340 

Flour and grain mills 

024 

3,243 

7,817 

2vS0,780,66S 

Sugar-works .... 

26 ! 

114,026,942 » 

Malt-liqnor breweries 

257 : 

4,771 

67.666,628 

Tobacco factories .... 

10 : 

5,645 

157,778,181 

Dairies ..... 

1,065 

3,177 

106,779,234 

Margarine factories 

12 

522 

47,436,49.5 

Cotton-spinning and -weaving works . 

fO 

11,640 

170,361,281 

Wool-spinning and -weaving works . 

11^ I 

1 *4 1 

0,342 

138,325,742 

Needle -works , , 

7,005 

103,187,053 

Tanneries ..... 

17.S i 

2,331 

! 94,896,340 

Shoe factories .... 

103 

6,066 1 

i 117,244,668 

Match factories .... 

IS 

7,392 

i 51,586,730 

Other chemical industry works 

113 

10,070 j 

i 272,848,627 

Blectric-po^r work 

463 

3,730 ' 

05,195,261 


1 Manufacture of metals other thau iron. “ Production of reliuod sugar and a 3 Tui). 

In 1910, 291,777 men, 54,744 women, 34,611 boys, ^ and 11,779 girls 
(under 18 years of pgo) were employed in factories. 


Commerce. 

The total customs-duties levied in*1919 amounted to 100,899,715 kronor, 
and in 1920 to 146,056,057 kronor. 

The imports and exports of Sweden, unwrought gold and silver and coin 
not included, have been as follows (18T595 kronor = £1) : — 


- 

1917 

* 1918 

1919 

1 1920 

1916 

Imports 

Exports 

£ 

' 41,774,845 
74,316,545 

£ 

07,915,419 i 
74,365,076 j 

i ' 

£ 

139,540,033 

80,769,886 

£ 

182,500,144 

125,760,233 

£ 

' 60,728,054 
60,424,240 
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Tho following were tlie values of the leading imports and exports for 
two years, unwroughfc gold and silver and coin not included : — 



Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 


1920 

1920 

I92l» 

1921 » 


Kronor 

Kronor 

Kronor 

Kronor 

Textile mamifactures 

368,272,874 

23,271,218 

114,729,927 

20, .525, 351 

Corn and flour 

141,185,474 

19,427,538 

117,944,19.5 

99,835,010 

36,640,009 

Colonial wares 

253,349,835 

.3,781,394 

1,952,197 

Raw textile material yarn 

268,541,595 

10,271,30.3 

78,01.5, J35 

6,511,707 

Minerals, of imports mostly coal . 

659,335,097 

123,345,940 

138,020,631 

72,994,267 

Metal goods, machinery, &c. . 

476,460,208 

33-2,027,841 

237,719,764 

217,408,149 

Live animals and animal food . 

175,952,309 

39,135,093 

82,610,645 

87, 613, .387 

Hair, hides, and other animal pro- 
ducts 

177,101,583 

160,969,701 

.35,421,107 

58, .586, 314 

5.57, 462 

Metals, raw and partly wrought 

149,287,220 

42,620^21.5 

58,166,171 

Timber, wrought and un wrought . 

30,593,698 

616,480,969 

13,720,667 

191,555,074 

Wood pulp, paper and juaper 
manufactures .... 

43,363,586 

739,842,008 

14,100,74!' 

287,770,582 

Other articles 

557,085,401 

186,036,347 

273,327,734 

90,570,689 

Total 

3,314,111,361 

2,278,295,098 

1,260,2.37,485 

1,097,273,992 


* Provisional figures. 


Since Jan. 1, 1014, returns as to value of imports and exports are given by the im- 
porters and exporters themselves for all goods exported and for most import goods (the 
so-called declared value). Imports are recorded as from the country of consignment, 
and exports as to the country of ultimate destination. 

A national Swedish trade-mark was introduced (1911) by Sverigea Allmanna 
llaudelsfdrening (General Commercial Association of Sweden). The upper half of the mark 
shows the three royal SwcdisVi crowns, on a light-blue ground, and the words ‘ Svensk 
Tillverkning' (Swedish rnaniifactu1i-e) are shown on a light-j ellow ground below. 

The following table shows the value of the trade with the principal 
countries with which Sweden deals .-t- 


Country 


Imports Exports 
from (1918) to (1918) 


Imports 
from (1919) 


Ex]iorts Imports | Exports 
to (1919) from (1020), to (1920) 


Great Britain . 

Germany . 

Denmark , 

Norway . .1 

Finland . 

Russia 

France 

Switzerland 

Spain 

Italy 

Netherlands 
Belgium . 
United States . 
Argentine 
Other countries 


Kronor { 
148,730,061 
447,043,660 
202,803,620' 
97,615,2031 
16,b7S,726| 
23 , 325,2591 
13 , 445 ', 0701 
24,549,855 
2,285,070 
502,620 
42,030,306 
366,333 
82,548,470 
37,218,9071 
93,306,475| 


Kronor 

252,901,988 

292,774,426 

182,278,533 

211,210,032 

26,601,518 

21,885,697 

86,244,328 

15,520,613 

10,039,801 

8,506,044 

113.166,450 

1,048,347 

19,043,180 

9,085,374 

100,058,272 


Kronor 
009,478,239 
209,127,582 
233,464,572 
74,552,360 
23,313,778 
6,622,267 
62,555,258 
88,986,000 
18,572,318 
ir, 67 1,276 
59,939,818. 
7,494,4041 
646,250,200! 
148,070,2241 
214,878,869! 


Kronor 

512,089,410 

130,810,726 

158,404,659 

199,630,586 

71,628,067 

18,553.521 

125,898,971 

12,605,304 

2.5,291,008 

12,968,805 

61,403,150 

25,807,208! 

62,157,2251 

12,172,023: 

146,215,984, 


Kronor 1 
014,757,309 
500,051,402 
305,491,070 
841)09,380 
37,507,8081 
1,802,0 ts| 
90, 152, .347 
44,167,583 
19,438,040: 
18,544,6271 
77,649,800 
31,039,059 
779,243,938 
128,712,022 
274,824,283 


Kronor 

824.531.652 
184,923,287 
135,013,108 
182,819,317 

59,951,802 

22,052,105 

187,170,473 

7,956,956 

47,056,917 

27,232.799 

95,143,121 

72,329,817 

128.571.653 
23,501,556 

280,070,745 


Total 


1,233,310,056:1,350,432,603 


2,533,977,2251,575,690,833 3,314,111,361 2,278,295,098 


The following table shows (according to the Board of Trade Returns) the 
chief articles of import and export in the trade of the United Kingdom and 
Sweden for 2 years. 
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linporig 

1010 

1920 ! 

Exports 

1919 

1920 

Wood and timber 

Iron, pig and puddled 
„ bar . 

Steel ingots, Ac. 
Matches 

Iron ore 

Packing paper . . | 

Wood pulp. 

• ! 

£ 

16,855,059 
740,458 
441,496 
425,505 
501,201 
437,371 
1,822,034 
7,022, 109 

£ 

506,328 
455,411 
323,127 : 
403,852 : 
1,124,094 
5,410,893 
14,709,525 

Coal . . * . 

Coke 

Cotton maiiuractures 
Machinery 

Woollens . 

Iron manufactures . 
Oil cloth . 

Tin . 

£ 

6,528,384 

855,845 

3,017,515 

420,767 

3,745,264 

899,220 

570,999 

190,680 

£ 

6,257,986 
2,184,926 
5,677,047 
723, 91S 
5,771,078 
1,729,422 
318,410 
322,194 


Total trade V)etwecn Sweden and U.K. (in thousands of pounds) for 
5 years (Board of Trade Returns) : — • 


• — 

1 1917 

1918 

1919 

1020 1 

1921 

Imi)orts from Sweden to U.K 
Exports to Sweden from U. K. 

. , 14,939 

. j 3,074 

22,524 
2,619 j 

35,583 

24,483 

50,407 

39,327 

1 21,625 

1 9,626 


Shipping and Navigation. 

The Swedish mercantile marine engaged both in the home and foreign 
trade on January 1, 1920, was as follows ; — 



! Sailing 

St^m and Motor 


Total 

January 1, 1920 

1 






I No. 

Gross 

Tonnage 

No. 

Gross 

Tonnage 

No. 

Gross 

1 Tonnage 

20-500 tons 

i 1,255 

107,002 

793 

132,171 

2,048 

! 239,773 

500-1,000 ,, ... 

1 9 

7,111 

127 

89,144 

136 

1 90,255 

1,000-2,000 ,, ... 
Above 2,000 tons 

10 

14,424 

220 

320,340 

236 

! 340,704 

' 5 

10,731 

; U4 ! 

398,933 

1 

119 

j 409,607 

Total Jan. 1, 1920 . 

i 1,279 

139,871 

1,260 

946,588 : 

2,539 

,1,086,459 




On,January 1, 1922, Sweden’s mercantile marine possessed 1,310 vessels 
of over 100 tons, with a total tonnage of 1,090,000. 

The port of Gbteborg had the largest shipping in the beginning of 1920 — 
namely, 343 vessels of 394,771 tons; and next to it came Stockholm, 
possessing 371 vessels of a total burthen of 278,216 tons. 

Vessels entered from and cleared for foreign countries, with cargoes and in 
ballast, in 1919, as follows: — • 


1919 

With Cargoes 

In Balla.st * 

Total 

No. 

Net 

Tonnage 

No. 

Net 

Tonnage 

No. 

Net 

Tonnage 

Entered : 

Swedi.sh .... 
Foreign .... 

5,848 

7,493 

» 

3,333,195 

2,662,309 

4,918 

6,131 

689,804 

1,836,017 

10,760 

12,024 

4,023,069 

4,498,326 

Total entered 

Cleared ; 

Swedish . . . 

Foreign 

13,341 

9,262 
j 10,134 

5,905,504 

# ■ 

3,476,560 

3,809,811 

10,049 

1,056 

2,387 

2,525,881 

594,370 

1 024,901 

23,300 

10,018 

12,621 

8,521,385 

4,070,939 

4,494,742 

I'otal cleared . . 

1 

19,396 

7.340,410 

4,013 ‘ 

. . 1 

1,210,271 

23,430 

8,605,681 

Total entered A cleared 1919 

, 32,737 

13,341,914 1 

14,092 ! 

1 

3,745,152 

46,839 1 

1 

17,087,066 
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Internal Communications. 

In 1919 149,057 ships and boats passed through the canals of Sweden. 

At the end of 1920 the total length of railways in Sweden was 9,420 miles, 
of which 3, 459 miles belonged to the State. The rccei])ts of the State railways 
in 1920 were 344 million kronor, and expenses 314 million kronor. The total 
cost of construction for the State railwa)^s to the end of 1920 was 851,240,000 
kronor, and for private railways, in 1919, 6.54,516,000 kronor. The total 
number of passengers on the State railways in 1920 was 32,141,000; weight 
of goods, 14,137,000 tons ; private railways in 1920, 24,734,000 tons of 
goods, and 52,775,000 pas.scngers. The line between Gatheboig and 
Stockholm is about to be electrified. 

The length of the wires of the telcgmph at the end of 1920 was 49,680 
miles, 22,173 miles of which belonged to the railways. The wires of the 
State telephone liad a length of 404,732 miles, the wires of th-'^* private 
telephone lines a length of only 6,280 miles. There were 3‘,'434 telegraph 
olfices. The number of messages sent in the year 1920 was 9,222,255, 
including 876,693 in transit. In 1920 there were 389,830 instruments (in 
Stockholm 121,397) employed in the telephone service, including only 
5,023 private telephones. 

The Swedish Post Office carried 668,255,000 letters, post-cards, journals, 
kc.f in the year 1920. The number of post-offices at the end of the year was 
3,672. The total receipts of the Post Office in 1920 amounted to 64,706,700 
kronor, and tlie total expenditure to 69,480,700 kronor. 

Money and Credit. 

The Rik.sbaiik, or National Bank of Sweden, belongs entirely to the State 
and is managed by directors elected for three years by the Diet, except one, 
the president, who is designated by the King. It is a bank of exchange to 
regulate financial relations wit^i foreign countries ; it accepts deposits of money, 
and on sufiicient security it lends money for purposes in which there is no 
speculative element. The Bank is under the guarantee of the Diet, its capital 
and reserve capital are fixed by itSj constitution, and its note circulation is 
limited by the value of its metallic stock and its a.s.sets in current accounts 
at lioine and abroad ; but its actual circulation is kept far within this limit. 

The following table gives statistics of the National Bank, and private 
banks (joint-stock banks included) in Sweden for December 31,1921 (18*1595 
kronor -- IZ.). There arc 11 conjointly responsible private banks and 27 
joint-stock banks (December 1921). Since December 31, 1903, only the 
Rik.sbank has the right to i.ssue notes : — 


Assets 

Tlie Riksbank 

Other Banks 

Total 

W' 

Kronor 

Kronor 

Kronor 

Real estate and furniture . 

— 

87,002,460 

87,0‘>2,460 

Cash' 

286,050,792 

117, .501, 908 

403,651,700 

Bills, etc., payable at sight 

48,318,820 

50, .563, 763 

98, 882, .583 

Bonds and Government securitie.s 

20,680,111 

279,461,700 

300,141,901 

Shares 

— 

71,833,706 

71,833,766 

Claims on Swedish banks . 

— 

97,024,321 

07,624,321 

Claims on Foreign banks . 

05,351,416 

274,320,017 

320,680,933 

Bills payable in Sweden 

525,0.^9,8.35 

1,3.50,103,621 

1,87.5,21.3,4.56 

Bills payable Abroad .... 

72,394 618 

1 86,772,079 

100,166,697 

Outstanding loans .... 

Ca.sh credits and overdrawn current 

39,448,305 

2,847,703,922 

2, 887, 202,227 

accounts 

3,.394,129 

1,457,929,484 

1.461,323,613 

Sundries 

3,.573,278 

513, .318, 518 

516,891,706 

Total 

I 1,004, 2^0, 304 

7,231,420,139 

8,288,705,443 


* Gold, silver, and for the private banks notes of the Riksbank, etc. (Gold in coin 
and bullion : Riksbank 274,742,992 ; other bauk.s 895,099 ; total 275,638,091 kronor.) 
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Liabilities 

The Riksbank 

Other Banks 

Total 


Kronor 

Kronor 

Kronor 

Original subscribed capital 

50,0(X),000 

,^82,23,3,060 

632,2.33,050 

Other funds 

12,600,000 

518,791,848 

5:31,291,848 

Notes in circulation .... 

027,608,72(3 

— 

627,698,720 

Bank post bills in circulation . 

4,409,179 

120,634,861 

131,004,040 

Current account.^ .... 

331, .802, 009 

1,115,491,193 

1,440,853,202 

Deposit accounts 

300 

i 2,827,723,341 

2,827,723,041 

Deposit on savings bank accounts 

— 

910,920,072 

910,920,072 

Liabilities to 8w^ish banks 

— 

301,063,232 

361,00.3,232 

Liabilities to Foreign banks 

3,921,201 

100,988,779 

104,918,040 

Loans raised 

— i 

120,173,002 

126,173,062 

Sundries 

• 

2^,326,820 1 

561,506,101 

588,830,030 

Votal 

• 

1,054,280,304 j 

7,234,425,139 

8,288,705,443 


The savings-banks statistics (exclusive of Post Office) are as follows : — 



1 1917 1 

1018 

1910 j 

1020 

Number of depo.sitors at end of year 

i 1,987,194^ 

2,100,8801 

2, 200, 207 i 

2,270,318 

Deposits at end of year, kronor - . 

|l, 381.713, 301 1 

,02.3,060,373 

1,870,771,907 1 

>,023,053,608 

Capital and reserve fund, ditto. 

! 97, 351, .541: 

10^,700,842 

107,118,007 

112,080,230 


At the end of 1920 the Post Office Savings Bank had 061,086 depositors 
ana 84,356,039 kronor of do]>osits. 

The Private an<l Joint-Stock Banks also act as Savings Banks. Their 
statistics of depositors and deposits are as follows : — 


— 1918 

j 1919 1 1920 1 

1921 

Number of depositors at end of year 

i l,05],0(t) 1 

1,833,702! 1,941,343 

2,001,013 

Deposits at end of year, kronor . ^ 

887,120,022 

900, 57 1 , SOOj 959, 701 , 792 

010,920,072 


Money, Weights, and Measures. 

By a treaty signed Llay 27, 1873, with additional treajy of October 16, 
1875, Sweden, Norway, and Denmark adopted the same monetary 
system. * 

The Swedish Krona, of 100 ore, is of the value of fcs. IJc?., or about 
18 kronor to the poun<l sterling. 

The gold 20-krouor piece weighs 8*960572 grammes, *900 fine, containing 
8*0645 grammes of lino gold, and the silver krona weighs 7*5 grammes, '800 
fine, containing 6 grammes of fine silver. Iron coins were issued in 
1917, 1918, an(l 1919 ; nickel coins in 1920. 

The standard of value is gold. National Bank notes for 1, 5, 10, 50, 100, 
and 1000 kronor are legal means oj payment, and the Bank is bound to 
exchange them for gold on presentation. The 1 kronor notes have been issued 
since September, 1914. 

No gold coins were made at the Swedish mint during 1919, but 15,113,140 
bronze and nickel coins, with a nominal value of 776,173 kronor, were 
issued in 1920. It is intended gradually to witlidiaw the iron coins. 

The metric system of weights and measures is obligatory. 


i q 2 
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Diplomatic Representatives. 

1. Of Sweden in Great Britain. 

Envoy Extraordinary^ and Minister Plenipotentiary. — Baron E. K 
Palmstierna (appointed November, 1920). 

Counsellor. — C. R. P. dc Reuterswiird. 

Second Secretary. — L. M. J. Sager. 

Military Attache. — Colonel E. Mossberg, C. IbE. 

Naval Attache. — Commander A. 11. de lialir. ,, 

Special Attach6 for Financial^ Social and Labour Questions. — Dr. E. R. 
Sjdstrnnd. ^ 

Chancellor.—^ . Stillc. 

Consul-General in London. — E. G. vSahlin, 

There are Consular representatives at the following places : — Aberdeen, 
Belfast, Birmingham, Bradford, Bristol, Cardiff, Cork, Dublin, Dundee, 
(vlasgoW; Hartlepool, Hull, Leith, Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle, 
Plymouth, Southampton, Sunderland, and many other places. 

2. Of Great Britain in Sweden. 

Envoy and Minister. — Sir Colville A. dc R. Barclay, C. B., C. B. E., 
M.V.O., K.C.M.G. (September 9, 1919). 

Secretaries. — W. M. Ramsay and .1. C. S. Bennett, M.( ^ 

Naval Attacks. — Captain J. Wolfe Murray, D.S.O. 

Military Attachd. — Colonel W. Robertson, D.S.O. 

Commercial Secretary. — Herliert Kershaw. 

Cons\d-Gcncral at Gothenburg. — H. M. Grove. 

Consul at Stockholm. — Si^ E. Kay. 

There are also Consular representatives at Giivlo, Hrdsiugborg, Kalmar, 
Lulei\, MalmC), Norrkoping, Sundsvall, Sbderhamn, Yarbcrg, Visby, &c. 

s'- 

References concerning Sweden. 

1. Official Publications. ' 

Statistisk arsbok for Sverige (Annuaire statistique de la Suode), Utgiven av Kungl. 
Statistiska Centralb^yrAn. Annual. (First Year 1914.) Stockholm. 

Bidrag till STcnges ottlcieila statistik: See Statesman’s Year-Book for 1915. The 
scries ‘ Bidrag ' eiiUs with tlie year lOll (except the publications with the letter U, 
which end with the year 1917. It has been replaced by the new series, ‘Sveriges offlciella 
statistik,' mentioneo'oelow). Stockholm, 1857-1921. 

Arbetsstatistik. Stockholm, 1899-1011. Replaced by the Social Statistics of the new 
series, mentioned below. 

Sveriges oflfltiella stati.stik. (Reports on Population, Agriculture, Mining, Industry, 
Commerce and Navigation, Social Statistics, Ac.) Stockholm, 1912-1921. 

Statistiska moddelanden. Stockholm, 1912-1921. Including: Occasional Statistical 
Investigations (a), not yet arranged for (6), Monthly Trade Statistics (c), Railway 
Statistical Returns (d), Banking Reiurns (e), Social Returns (f). 

Kommersiella meddelanden, utgivna av K. Komtnerskollcgiutn. Stockholm, 1914-21. 

Moddelanden frAn K. Kommerskollcgii 4fdelning for arbetsstatistik. Stockholm, 
1903-1911. Replaced by : Sociala meddelanden, utgivna av Soclalstyrelsen ( = Statistiska 
meddelanden, serie F.). 

Arsbok for Sveriges koinniimer. Utgiven av Kungl. Statistiska Centralbyr&n. Annual. 
(First issue, 1918.) Stockholm. (For distribution, as a rule, only within Scandinavia.) 

Statistisk tidskrift, utgiven av Kungl. Statistiska Central byr&n. Stockholm, 1802-1913. 

Sveriges riksbank. Published by the Bank of Sweden. Annual. (First issue, 1908.) 
Stockholm. 
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Sverigcs statskalender for ir 1922. Utgiveu eft«r Kungl.Majestats n&digsto forordnande 
av dess Vetenskaps-Akademi. Uppsala, 1922. 
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SWITZERLAND. 

(Schweiz. — Suisse. — Svizzera. ) 

Constitution and Government. 

I. CENTRAL. 

On August 1, 1291, tlic men of Uri, Schwyz, an<l Lower Uiiterwaldeii 
entered into a defensive League. In 1353 the League included eight 
members, and in 1513 thirteen. Various allied and subject territories 
were acquired either by single cantons or by several in common, and in 
1648 the Lca;:,ue became formally independent of the Holy Roman Empire, 
but 410 addition was made to the number of cantons till 1798. In that 
year, under the influence of France, the unified Helvetic Republic was 
formed. This failed to satisfy the Swiss, and in 1803 Napoleon Bonaparte, 
in the Act of Mediation, gave a new constitution and out of the lands 
formerly allied or subject increased the number of cantons to nineteen. 
In 1815 the perpetual nertrality of Switzerland and the inviolability 
of her territory were guaranteed by Austria, Great Britain, Portugal, 
Prussia, and Russia and the Federal Pact which had been drawn up 
at Ziirich, and which included three new cantons, wa.s accepted by the 
Congress of Vienna, The Pact remained in force till 1848, when a new 
constitution, prepared without foreign interference, was accepted by general 
consent. This, in turn, wa.s on May 29, 1874, superseded by the constitution 
which is now in force. 

The constitution of the Swiss Confederation may be revised either 
in the ordinary forms of Federal legislation witli compulsory refereiid^un, 
or by direct popular vote, a majority both of the citizens voting and of 
the cantons being required, and the latter rnetliod may be adopted on 
the demand (called the popular initiative) of 50,000 citizens with the 
right to vote. The Federal Government is supreme in matters of peace, 
war, and treaties ; it regulates the army, the railway, postal and telograpli 
systems, the coining of money, tlio issue and repayment of bank notes, 
and the weights„and measure.s of the Republic. It legislates on matters 
of civil capacity, copyright, bankruptcy, patents, sanitary police in 
dangerous epidehiics, and it may create and subsidise, besides the Poly- 
technic School ai Ziirich, a Federal University and other educational 
institutions. 3'liere has also been entrusted to it the authority to decide 
concerning works for the \yholc or great part of Switzerland, 

such as those relating to rivers, forests, and the construction of 
railways. 

The supreme legislative and executive authoiity are vested in a 
parliament of two chambers, a ‘ Standerat,' or State Council, and a 
‘ Nationalrat,* or National Council. „ The first is composed of forty- 
four members, chosen and paid by the twenty-tw’o cantons of the 
Confederation, two for eacli canton. Their remuneration depends on the 
wealth and liberality of the cantons, tlie average being about 20 francs 
(16s.) per day ; representatives from the canton of Geneva receive 30 
francs (264.), from Uri and from Unterwaldeii 16 francs (124. 6rf.) per 
day. The mode of their election and the term of membership depend 
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entirely on the canton. Three of the cantons are politically divided — 
Basel into Stadt and Land ; Appcnzell into Ausser Rhoden and Inner 
Rhoden ; and Unterwald into Obwakl and Nidwald. Each of these 
parts of cantons sends one member to the State Council, so that there 
are two members to the divided as well as t^) the undivided cantons. 
The * Nationalrat ’ consists of 189 representatives of the Swiss people, 
chosen in direct election, at the rate of one deputy for every 20,000 souls. 
The members are paid from Federal funds at the rate of 2b francs for 
each day on which they are present, with travelling expenses, at the 
rate of 20 centimes {2d.) per kilometre, to and from the capital. Members 
employed on*commissions receive additional pay at the same late. On 
the basis of the general census 1910, the cantons are represented in 
the National Council as follojtvs : — • 


• 

'Number ofj 


Number of 

Canton 

Iloprcsen- 1 
: tatives i 

Canton 

Kepresen- 

tatives 

Ziirich (Zurich) 

25 i 

Appenzcll — Exterior and 


Bern (Berne) . 

■ 3-2 i 

Interior 

4 

Luzern (Lucerne) 

8 ! 

St. Gallen (St. Gall) 

15 

Uri . . . . . 

1 

Graubiinden (Orisons) 

6 

Schwyz .... 
Unterwald — Upper ami 

3 1 

Aargau (Argovie) 

Thurgau ('rhurgovio) 

12 

7 

Lower .... 

2 

Ticino (Tessin) 

! 8 

Glarus (Glaris) 

2 

Yaud (Waadt) . 

IG 

Zng (Zoug) 

1 

Yalais (Wallis) 


Fribourg (Freiburg) . 

7 

Neuchatel (Neuenbnrg) . 

7 

Solotliurn (Soleui’e) . 

Basel (Bale) — town and 

6 

Geneve (Genf) . 

• 

8 

country 

Schailhausen (Schaflhouse) 

11 

1 ! 

Total . 

1 189 


At the elections held in November. 1919, the following parties were 
returned : — Liberals, G1 ; Social Democrats, 41 ; Catholics, 41 ; Agrarian, 
29 ; Liberal Democrats, 9 ; other parties, 8. 

A general election of representatives takes place by ballot every three 
years. Every citizen of the Republic who has entered on his twenty- 
first year is entitled to a vote ; and any voter, not a clergyman, may be 
elected a deputy. Both chambers united are called the*‘ Bundes-Yersamm- 
lung,’ or Federal Assembly, and as such represent the supreme Government 
of the Republic. The lirst step towards legislative j^tion may be taken 
by means of the popular initiative^ and laws passed by the Federal 
Assembly may be vetoed by the popular voice. Whenever a petition 
demanding the revision or annulment of a measure passed by the Legislature 
is presented by 30,000 citizens, or the alteration is demanded by eight 
cantons, the law in question must be submitted to the direct vote of 
the nation. For the decision of the question submitted a majority both 
of the cantons and of the voters is required. This principle, called the 
referendum, is frequently acted *on. The chief executive authority is 
deputed to a * gundesrat,^ or Federal Council, con.sistiiig of seven members 
elected for three years by the Federal Assembly. The members of this 
council must not hold any other ofiice in the Confederation or cantons, 
nor engage in any calling or business. It is only through this executive 
body that legislative measures are introduced in the deliberative councils, 
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and its members axe present at and take part in their proceedings, but 
do not vote. Every citizen who has a vote for tho National Council is 
eligible for becoming a member of the executive. 

The President of the Confederation and the Vice-President of the Federal 
Council are the first magistrates of the Confederation. Both are elected by the 
Federal Assembly in joint session of the National and State councils for the 
term of on© year, January 1 to December 31, and are not re-eligible to the 
same offices till after the expiration of another year. The Vice-President, 
however, may be, and usually is, elected to succeed the outgoing President. 

President of the Confederation for 1922. — Dr. Robert Haah (Ziirich). 
Born 1865. 

Vice-President of the Federal Council for 1922. — Charles Hrhenrer 
(Berne). 

The seven members of the Federal Council — each of whom has a'salary of 
1,OOOZ. per annum, while the President has 1,080/. — act as ministers, or chiefs 
of the seven administrative departments of the Kci^ublie. These departments 
are: — 1. Foreign Affairs. 2. Interior. 3. Justice and Police. 4. Military. 

6. Finance and Customs. 6. Agriculture andindustiy (Econoniie publique). 

7. Posts and Railways. The city of Bern is tho seat of the Federal Council 
and the central administrative authorities. 

II. Local Government. 

Each of the cantons and demi-cantous of Switzerland is sovereign, so 
far as its independence and legislative powers are not restricted by the federal 
constitution ; each has its local government, different in its organisation in 
most instances, but all based on tho principle of absolute sovereignty of the 
})eople. In a few of the smallest cantons, the people exercise their powers 
direct, without the intervention of any parliamentary machinery, all male 
citizens of full age assembling together in the open air, at stated periods, 
making laws and appointing their administrators. Such assemblies, known as the 
Landsgemeinden, exist in Appenzell, Glams, Unterwald, and Uri. In all the 
larger cantons, there is a body ehoseli by universal suffrage, called der Grosse 
Rath, which exercises all the functions of the Landsgemeinden. In all the 
cantonal constitutions, however, except that of Freiburg and those of the 
cantons which have a Landsgemeinde, the referendum has a })lace. This 
principle is most fully developed in Zurich, where all laws and concordats, or 
agreements with other cantons, and the chief matters of finance, as well as all 
revision of the constitution, must be submitted to the popular vote. In many 
of the cantons, i\iei popular initiative has also been introduced. The members 
of the cantonal councils, as well as most of tlio magistmtes, are either 
honorary servants of their fellow-citizens, or receive a merely nominal .salary. 
In each canton there are districts (Amtsbezirke) consisting of a number of 
communes grouped together, each district having a Prefect (Regierungstatt- 
halter) representing the canton. In the larger communes, for local affairs, 
there is an Assembly (legislative) and a Council (executive) with a president, 
maire or syndic, and not less than 4 other members. In the smaller com- 
munes there is a council only, with its proper officials. 

• » 

Area and Population. 

1. Progress and Present Condition. 

Area and population, according to the census held on December 1, 1910, 
and that held on December 1, 1920. The cantons are given in the official 
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order, and the year of the entrance of each into the league or confederation 
is stated : — 




Population 

Pop. 

Canton 

sq. miles 

Dec. 1, 1910 

Dec. 1, 1920 

per square 
mile, 1920 

Zurich (Zurich) (1351) 

666 

503,915 

638,602 

823 

licru (Berne) (1353) . 

2,657 

645,877 

674,394 

264 

Luzern (Lucerne) (1332) , 

579 

167,223 

177,073 

306 

Uri(1291) .... 

415 

22,113 

58,428 

23,973 

68 

Schwyz (1291) . . . . ^ 

Obwalden (Unterwalden-ie- 

351 

59,731 

170 


nf^it)(1291) 

N id walden •(U nterwalde n- le - 

183 

17,161 

17,567 

96 

Bas) (1291) .... 

112 

13,788 

13,956 

125 

Glarus (Glaris) (1352) 

267 

33,316 

33,834 

127 

Zug (Zoug) (1352) 

92 

28,156 

31,569 

343 

Fribourg (Freiburg) (1481) 

644 

139,354 

143,055 

222 

Solotliurn (Soleure) (1481) 

302 

117,.040 

130,617 

433 

Bascl-Stadt (Bale-V.) (1501 ) . 

14 i 

135,918 

140,708 

10,050 

Basel-Land (Bale-C.) (1501) 

163 

76,488 

82,390 

505 

Scbafl'hausen (Schadiiouse) (1501) 

114 , 

46,097 

1 50,428 

442 

Appenzell A.-Hli. (Ext.) (1513) i 

101 

57,973 

1 65,354 

548 

Ap})enzell I.-Kh. (Iiit. ) (1513) . 

61 

14,659 i 

14,614 

240 

St. Gallon (St. Gall) (1803) 

779 i 

302,896 

295,543 

379 

Graubiinden (Orisons) (1803) 

2,773 ! 

117,069 j 

119,854 

43 

Aargau (Argo vie) (1803) . 

542 1 

230,634 

240,776 

444 

'ITiurgau (Tliurgovie) (1803) 

I 381 1 

1 134,917 1 

135,933 

357 

Ticino (Tessin) (1803) 

1,088 

1 156,166 

152,256 

139 

Vaud (Waadt) (1803) 

1,244 

317,457 

317,498 

255 

Valais (Wallis) (1815) 

^027 

128,381 

128,246 

63 

Neuchatcl (Neuenburg) (1815) . 

312 

1 133,061 

131,349 

421 

Geneve (Genf) (1815) 

108 

154,906 

171,000 

1,583 

Total 

• 

15,976 

3,753,293 

3,880,320 

243 


Tlie German language is spoken by the majority of inhabitants in 19 of the 
25 cantons, the French in live (Fribourg, Valid, Valais, Ffouchutel and Genfeve), 
tlie Italian in one (Ticino). In 1910, 2,594,298 spol^ German, 793,264 
French, 302,578 Italian, 40,122 Romansch, and 23,031 other languages. 

The number of foreigners resident in Switzerland iif 1920 was 412,306. 


II. MovEMEifr OF Population. 


Years 

Total Births 

1 

Stillbirths j 

Marriages 

Deaths and 
Stillbirths 

Surplus of Birtha 
over Deaths 

1910 

75,885 

2,225 • 

22,251 

62,848 

28,037 

1917 

71,125 

2,060 i 

23,254 

56,366 

18,759 

1918 

74,884 

2,220 ; 

26,117 

77,260 

-2,376 

1919 

7*4,205 

2,080 

30,781 " 

57,012 

17,193 

1920 

‘ 83,623 

2,433 1 

34,973 

58,427 

25,196 


In 1920 the illegitimate births numbered 3,691, or 4*2 per cent. The 
number of divorces was 2,241. 
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The number of emigrants in five years was: — 1917, 656; 1918, 304 ; 
1919, 3,063 ; 1920, 9,276 ; 1921, 7129. 

III. Pkincipal Towns. 

On December 1, 1920, tlio census population of the principal towns was 
as follows :—Ziirich, 207,161; Dale, 135,976; Geiievn, 13.5,059; Bern, 
104,625; St. Oallen, 70,437; Lausanne, 68,533; Winterthur, 49,969 ; 
Luzern, 44,029; La Chaux-de-Fonds, 37,708; Biel, 31,599 ; Neuch^itel, 
23,152 ; Fubourg, 20,649 ; Schaffhaiwen, 20,064 ; Montreux, 16,721 ; Chur, 
15,600; Herifau, 15,015; Thun, 14,162; Lugano, 13,440:. Solothurn, 
13,065 ; Yevey, 12,768 ; Le T.ocle, 12,463; l^orscbacli, 11,582; Olten, 
11,504 ; Aarau, 10,701 ; Bellinzona, 10,232. 

Religion. 

There is complete and absolute liberty of conscience and of creed. No 
one is bound to pay taxes s]>ocially appropriated to defraying the expenses 
of a creed to which he does not belong. No bishoprics can be created on 
Swiss territory without the approbation of the Confederation. The order 
of Jesuits and its affiliated societies cannot be received in any part of 
Switzerland ; all functions clerical and scholastic are forbidden to its 
rneinbcrs, and the interdiction can be extended to any other religious orders 
who.se action is dangerous to the State, or interferes with the peace of 
different creeds. The foundation of new^ convents or religious orders is 
forbidden. 

According to the census of December 1, 1920, the number of Protestants 
amounted to 2,218,589 (57 per cent, of the population), of Roman Catholics 
to 1,586,826 (41 per cent.), and of Jews to 20,955 (2 per cent.). 
Protestants are in a majority in twelve of the cantons, and Catholics in 
ten. Of the more populous cantons, Ziirich, Bern, Vand, NeuclKitel, and 
Basel (town and land) are mainly Protestant, while Luzern, Fribourg, Ticino, 
Valais and the Forest Cantons are mainly Catholic. Tlie Roman Catholic 
priests are much more numerous than the Protestant clergy, the former 
comprising more than 6,000 regular and secular priests. They are under 
five bishops, viz., of Basel and Lugano (resident at Solothurn), Chur, St. 
Gallen, Lausanne and Geneva (resident at Freiburg), and Sittem (Sion), all of 
them immediately subject to the Holy See. The government of the 
Protestant Church, Calvin istic in doctrine and Presbyterian in form, is under 
the supervision of t.he magistrates of the various cantons, to whom is also 
entrusted, in the Protestant districts, the .superintendence of public instruction. 

Instruction. 

In the educational administration of Switzerland tliere is no centralization. 
Before the year 1848 most of the cantons had organised a system of primary 
schools, and since that year elementary education has steadily advanced. In 
1874 it was made obligatory (the school age varying in the different cantons), 
and placed under the civil authority. In some cantons the co.st falls almost 
entirely on the communes, in others it is divided between the canton and com- 
munes. In all the cantons primary instmetion is free. In the north-eastern 
canton.s, where the inhabitants arc mostly Protestant, the ])^oportion of the 
school- attending children to the whole population is as one to five ; while in the 
half- Protestant and half- Roman Catholic cantons it is as one to seven ; and in 
the entirely Roman Catholic cantons as one to nine. The compulsory law has 
hitherto not always been enforced in the Roman Catholic cantons, but is rigidly 
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carried out in those where the Protestants form the majority of inhabitants. 
In every district there are primary schools, and secondary schools for youths 
of from twelve to fifteen. Of the contingent for militaiy service in 1912, 
O’l) per thousand could not read. 

The following are the statistics of the various classes of educational insti- 
tutions for 1919 Kindergarten, 495; 4,222 primaiy schools with 

16,753 teachers (8,034 men and 8,719 women), and 545,135 pupils 
(272,760 boys and 272,385 girls) ; the 516 secondary schools had 
25,866 boys and 23,836 girls with 1,753 men and 5l8 women 
teachers ; J56 middle schools had 21,097 boys and 9,396 girls with 
1,939 men and 266 women teachers. There are also commercial 
schools, technical schools, school^ for the instruction of girls in domestic 
economy and other subje<^ts ; agricultural schools, schools for horticulture, 
for viniculture, for arboriculture, and for dairy management. There are also 
institutionslfor the blind, the deaf and duml>, and the feeble-minded. In 
the 35 reformatories of Switzerland in 1919, there were 1,637 children under 
instruction. In 1920 the State spent on primaiy education 2,377,529 
francs. 

There are seven universities in Switzerland. These universities are 
organised on the model of tlio.se of Germany, governed by a rector and a 
senate, and divided into four ‘ faculties ’ of theology, jurisprudence, philo- 
sophy, and medicine. There is a Polytechnic School, maintained by the 
Federal Government, at Zurich, with a teaching staff of 281 and 2,267 
matriculated students, in 1920. The academy of Neuch^tel was trans- 
formed into a university in May, 1909, but without the faculty of medicine. 
The following table show's the year of foundation of each university, 
the number of teaching staff and of matriculated students in the various 
branches of study in each of the seven universities in the winter of 
1920-21 : — 


— j Theology j 

Law 

; Medicine 

« 

Philosophy 
and Science 

Total 

Teaching 

Staff 

1918 

Basel (14C0) . . SS j 

00 

i 299 

557 

1.034 

130 

Zurich (1832) . . ! 30 { 

418 

022 

541 

1,015 

103 

Bern (1834) ... 02 j 

018 

5()5 

58 S 

1 1,773 

102 

Geneva (KW A 1873'-^) . , 12 ! 

233 

373 

294 i 

1 912 

1 55 

Lausanne (15371 A 1S90-) j 20 j 

175 

; 297 

475 

i 907 

108 

Fribourg (1889) . . i 192 i 

134 

— 

191 

1 517 

72 

Neuchatel (18601 A 1909)!^i U 1 

72 

! — 

105 

• 

i 191 

07 


1 As an Academy. As a University* 


These numbers are exclusive of ‘liearers,’ but inclusive of 851 women 
students. 

In 1911 there were 5,798 libraries with 9,385,000 volunles. 


Justice and Crime. 

The * Bundes-Gericht,' or Fe^eml Tiibunal, which sits at Lamsanne, con- 
sists of 24 members, with 9 supplementary judges, appointed by tlie 
Federal Assembly for six years and are eligible for re-election ; the President 
and Vice-President, as such, for two years and cannot be re-elected. 
The President has a salary of 22,000 francs a year, and the other 
members 20,000 francs. The Tribunal has three sections, to each of 
which is assigned the trial of suits in accordance with regulations framed by 
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the Tribunal itself. It has original and final jurisdiction in suits between the 
Confederation and cantons ; between cantons and cantons ; between the Con- 
federation or cantons and corporations or individuals, the value in dispute 
being not less than 3^000 francs ; between parties who refer their case to it, 
the value in dispute being at least 3,000 francs ; and also in such suits as the 
constitution or legislation of cantons places within its authority. There are 
also many classes of railway suits which it is called on to decide. It is a 
Court of Appeal against decisions of other Federal authorities, and of can- 
tonal authorities applying Federal laws. The Tribunal also tries persons 
accused of treason or other offences against the Confedemtion. For this pur- 
pose it is divided into four chambers ; the Chamber of Accusation, the 
Criminal Chamber (Cour d’Assises), the Federal Penal Court, and the Court of 
Cassation. The jurors who serve in the Assize Courts are elected by the people, 
and are paid ten francs a day when serving. 

Each canton has itvS own judicial system for ordinary civil and ciiminal trials. 

On December 31, 1919, the prison population (condemned) of Switzerland 
consisted of 3,187, of whom 400 were women. 

Capital punishment exists in Appenzell-I.-Rh., Obwaldcii, Uri, Schwyz, 
Zug, St. Gallon, Luzern, Wallis, Schaflliauscn, and Freiburg. 


Social Insurance. 

r 

The Swigs Federal Insurance Law (insurance against illness ami accident), as passed 
by both Chambers on June 18, 1911, was accepted by the electors of the Republic 
with a small majority. The total number of votes cast was 523,731, of which 285,037 
were for and 238,694 against the measure. 

All Swiss citizens are entitled to insurance against illness, and foreigners also may 
be admitted to the benefits of the law. Compulsory insurance against illness does not 
exist as >et, but cantons and communities are entitled under the act to declare obligatory 
insurance for certain classes or, lii general, to establish ])ublic benefit (sick fund) 
Associations, and to make employers responsible for the payment of the premiums of 
their employees. 

Insurance against accident is compulsory for all ofllciuls, em])l()yces, and workmen 
of all the factories, trades, &c., which are uiTder the Federal liability law. Fi very person 
above the age of 14 can insure voluntarily at the Federal insurance administration (or 
at any insurance corporation). The SwLss Accident Insurance Institution commenced 
operations on April 1, 1918. In 1919 the 891 societies insuring against illness had 342,611 
members. 


Finance. 

f 

The entire net pr oceeds of the Federal alcohol monopoly (301,380/. in 1920) 
are divided among the cantons, and they have to expend one-tenth of the 
amount received in combating alcoholism in its causes and eifects. Of the 
proceeds of the tax for exemption from military service, levied through 
the cantons, one -half goes to the Confederation and the other to tlie 
cantons. 

Revenue and expenditure for six years ; — 


Year | 

1 Revenue 

Expenditure 

j Yvar 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

i 

1917 

1918 

1919 ! 

£ 

7,426,236 
8,868,203 
i 11,475,171 

£ 

' 9,456,150 

11,343,090 
15,301,398 

! 1920 

1 1921 1 

1 19221 

£ , 
13,742,254 
14,333,600 
10,886,800 

£ 

17,723,723 
[ 20,987,600 

21,142,800 


1 Fst<m*«le«. 
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The following table gives the budget estimates for 1922 : — 


Source of Revenue 

Francs 

Branch of Expenditure 

Francs 

Capital invested . 

22,772,073 

Debt, Tiotal Charge 

113,498,095 

General administration 
Departments 

250,300 

General administration 
; Departments : — 

3,743,656 

Tolitical .... 

2,432,500 

Political 

0,012,922 

Interior .... 

1,311, .360 

Interior .... 

26,696,456 

Justice and Police 

2,472,600 

Justice and Police 

6,658,934 

Military .... 

1,069,357 

Military .... 

81,560,319 

Finance anil Cnstom.s . 
Commerce, Industry, and 

; 170,314,115 

Finance and CTistoms . 
Commerce, Industry, and 
' Agriculture . 

24,984,923 

Agriculture . 

j 4,007,230 
[ 210,945,1)85 

36,188,877 

Posts and Railways 

Posts and Railways . 

225,099,301 

3,527,517 

Miscellaneous . . .* 

• 

‘ 5,093,880 

Mi.scellaneous 

Total *. . . . 

; 122,170,000 
[(16,886,800/.) 

Total . 

528,570,000 

(21,142,8001.) 


The public debt of the Confederation (exclusive of the railway debt) 
amounted, on January 1, 1921, to 64,234,264/., mostly at 5 per cent. The 
lloating debt (January 1, 1921) was 10,280,000/. The total debt was thus 
74,514,264/. The value of the National Properties was 9,118,664/. 


Defencer 

There are fortifications on the south frontier for the defence of the 
St. Gothard })ass ; others have been constructed at St. Maurice and 
Martigny in the Rhone Valley. 

Switzerland depends tor defence upon a national militia. Service in 
this force is compulsory and universal, ^fith few exemptions except for 
physical disability. Those excused or rejected pay certain taxes in lieu. 
Liability extends from the 20th to the end of the 48th year. The first 12 
years are s])cnt in the first line, callefl the ‘ Auszug,’ or ‘ ^lliU ’ ; the next 8 
in the Landwchr ; and the remaining 8 in the Landsturm. For cavalry, 
however, service is 11 years in the Aiiszug, and 12 in the Landwchr. The 
Landsturm only includes men wlio have undergone some training. The 
unarmed* Landsturm comprises all other males between 20 and 50 whose 
services can be made available for non-combatant duties of any description. 

The initial training of the Swdss militia soldier is carried out in 
recruits’ schools, and the periods are 65 days for intantry, engineers, and 
foot artillery, 75 days for field artillery, and 90 days for cavalry. The 
subsequent trainings, called ‘repetition courses,’ are J1 days a7in?Aa//i/ ; but 
after going through seven courses (8 in the case of the cavalry) Lirther 
attendance is excused for all under the rank of sergeant. The Landwchr men 
are only called out once for training, also for 11 days. 

The country is divided into 6 divisional districts. The field ftrmy, 
formed of the Auszug, consists of 6 divisions and 4 cavalry brigades, 
A division consists of 3 brigades eacli of 2 regiments consisting of 2 or 
3 battalions, 1 cyclist company, 1 machine gun detachment, 12 batteries 
of field artillery, 2 howitzer batteries, 2 squadrons of cavalry, and 1 
battalion of fiappors. A cavalry brigade consists of 2 regiments. A mountain 
biigade consists of 2 regiments of 3 battalions, 2 mountain batteries, and 
1 company of sappers. Altogether there are 106 battalions, 72 field batteries, 
12 howitzer batteries, 9 mountain batteries, and 8 cavalry regiments (each 
of 3 squadrons), besides 12 squadrons of divisional cavalry (guides). There 
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is a staff organisation for three army "corps. There are tlio usual depart- 
mental troops, pontoon and railway corps, telegraph troops, &c. The total 
number of combatants in the field army may be taken at 140,000. 

There are also separate forces, mostly Landwehr, for manning the 
fortifications whicli close thtl St. Gothard Pass and the Rhone Valley to 
a possible invader from the south. They amount to about 21,000 men. 
TJie Landwehr is organised in 56 battalions and 36 squadrons. Altogether 
Switzerland can mobilise iieaily 200,000 men (combatants), irrespective of 
the organised Laiidsturm, who may amount to another 60,000. 

The administration of the Swiss army is partly in the hands of the 
Cantonal authorities, who promote officers up to the rank of captain. Rut 
the Federal Government is concerned witli all general questions, and makes 
all the higher appointments. '* ^ 

The Swiss infantry are armed with the Swiss repeating rifle. Th^ field 
artillery is armed with a Q. F. shielded Krupp 7*5 cm. calibre. The ‘position ’ 
artillery has batteries of 8*4 and 12 cm. guns. The Swiss Government inau- 
gurated an aviation service in 1919. 


Production and Industry. 

The soil of the country is very equally divided among the population, it 
being estimated that tliere are nearly 300,000 peasant proprietors. 

Of the total area 28*4 per cent, is unproductive ; of the productive area 
35*8 per cent, is under grass and meadows, 29 per cent, under forest, 18*7 per 
cent, under fruit, 16*4 per cent, under crops and gardens. Wheat (111,275 
acres, [>roducing 97,282 tons in 1921), rye (50,000 acres, producing 39,599 
tons ill 1921), oats (53,075 acre.s, producing 44,063 tons in 1921), and potatoes 
are the chief crops, but the bulk of food crops consumed in the country is 
imported. 

The chief agricultural industries are the manufacture of cheese and 
condensed milk. Wine is produced in five of the cantons, tobacco in three. 
On April 21, 1920 (last census), there ‘were in Switzerland, 129,269 horses, 
3,581 mules, 891 donkeys, 1,382,116 cattle, 729,999 cows, 240,553 shcey), 
546,112 pigs, 333,852 goats. 

Tlio Swiss Confederation has the right of supervision over the police of the 
forests, and of framing regulations for their maintenance. The entire forest 
area of Switzerland is 3,290 square miles, or 2,105,214 acres in extent (com- 
prising 91,587 acres of cantonal forest, 1,403,772 acres belonging to munici- 
palities and other corporations, and 609,855 acres of private forests). The 
district over which tlve Federal supervision extends lies to the south and east of 
a tolerably straight lin'> from the eastern end of the Lake of Geneva to the 
northern end of the Lake of Constance. It comprises about 1,119,270 acres, 
and tlio Federal forest laws apply to all cantonal, communal, and municipal 
forests within this 'area, those belonging to private persons being exempt, except 
when 'from their position they are necessary for protection against climatic 
influences. In 1876 it was enacted that this forest area should never 
be reduced ; servitudes over it, such as rights of way, of gathering 
firewood, &c,, should be bought up; publiCj/orests should be surveyed, ana 
new wood planted where required, subventions for the purpose being sanc- 
tioned. In the year 1920, 16,466,785 trees (chiefly coniferous) wore planted. 
The free forest districts comprise 1,477 square miles. 

There were, in 1920, 208 establishments for pisciculture, which produced 
fry of various species to the number of 118,131,000. In 1918 there were 29,377 
bee-keepers, possessing an aggregate of 205,934 bees. 
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Switzerland though in the main an agricultural country, has a strong 
tendency to manufacturing industry. There are 5 salt-mining districts ; that 
at Bex (Vaud) belongs to the Canton, but is worked by a pri7ate company ; 
that at Schweizerhallo (Basel) is worked by the Glonck family; those at 
Kheinfelden, Ryburg, and Kaiseraugst (Aargau) Sre worked by a joint-stock 
company, in viitue of a concession from the Canton. The output of salt of 
all kinds in 1919 reached 591,558 quintals (800,953 in 1918). In 1920 there 
were 8,787 factories in Switzerland (9,074 in 1919). Watch and clock 
making is an important branch of manufacture ; number of clocks exported 
in 1920, 13, 5^29,870. The number of persons employed in factories (1918) 
was 381,170 ; the motive machinery had 526,098 horse-power. In 1920, 
93 breweries produced 1,062,888 hectolitres (23,383,536 gallons) of beer. 

On January 1, 1914, th§re were 1,859 Swiss embroidery establishments 
operatiiig 8,090 embroidery machines. 


Commerce. 


The special commerce, including precious metals, was as follows in five 
yenrs : — 


- 

I liHT ; 

1918 1 

1919 

1920 

1921 


1 

£ 1 

£ 1 

£ 

£ : 

£ 

I rnports 

. ' 94,20r.,580 i 

90,078,360 ' 

:«*1,335,427 

; 109,708,822 ' 

91,851,520 

Exports 

. , 92,918,820 1 

78,526,840 j 

181,923,509 

131,084,150 

85,605,431 


The follow] Jig table (in thousands of francs) shows the value of special 
commerce in 1920 and 1921 : — 


Merchandise 

Imports ^ 

1 Exports 


1920 

i 1921 

1920 

1921 

Cereals 

BXK) Francs 
352,705 

• 1000 Francs 
333,610 

1 1000 Francs 
: 15,485 

1000 Francs 
8,309 

Fruits and vegetables . 

58,697 

60,580 

1 23,182 

2,622 

Colonial produce . 

295,927 

180,085 ; 

97,166 

58,004 

Animal food substances 

208,928 

183,220 

62,284 

77,712 

Tobacco #. . . . 

76,876 

13,532 

23,905 

6,222 

Beverages .... 

188,962 

105,160 ' 

859 

1,530 

Animals, living . 

42,892 

39,863 1 

4,143 

3,113 

Hides and skins . 

71,442 

31,923 1 

80,677 

50,117 

Timber 

74,907 

41,912 1 

06,302 

16,268 

Cotton goods 

339,328 

187,742 1 

095.330 

357,434 

Linen, hemp, <fcc., goods 

33,800 

16,173 ! 

6*109 

3,021 

8ilk goods .... 

318,904 

180,447 

139,335 ! 

y 1,260 

341,008 

Woollen goods 

8.3,040 : 

65,251 

39,186 

Clothing, ready made . . j 

93,003 

60,334 

1 86,863 

44,669 

Mineral .substances 

57.3,264 

187,140 

48,907 

31,075 

Iron work .... 

33,379 ; 

96,123 

! 66,595 . 

30,614 

Copper work 

65,835 

28,769 , 

1 24,181 

11,785 

Machinery .... 

103,019 1 

57,423 

281,056 1 

232,647 

Clocks 

999 1 

7V4 

308,232 

157,958 

Chemicals .... 

191,850 1 

64,782 

33,248 1 

18,750 

Grease, oils, ^c. . 

62,839 1 

• f 

28,228 

11,536 j 

7,039 

Total inch other hierchandise 

• 

4,242,720 1 

2,296,258 

3,277,103 j 

2,140,185 


In Switzerland, for the majority of imports, the values are fixed by a commission on 
Exports nominated by the Customs department. Up to 1891 a single value was fixed for 
each class of goods, but the Commission now takes into account the difference of prices in 
different countries of origin. For values of exports declarations are, in general, considered 
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sufficient. Returns show the net weight, though the gross weight also is declared. It is 
sought to record as tlie country of origin the country of production, and as the country of 
destination that where the goods are to be consume i. When exact information i.s not 
available the most distant known points of transit are recorded. In accordance with this 
system, Swiss returns show, as far as can be ascertained, the trade between the Con- 
federation and Great Britain, though, since direct commercial intercourse is impossible, the 
name of Switzerland does not occur in the trade returns of the United Kingdom. The 
treaty of 1855 provides for the most favoured nation treatment in respect of commerce, 
residence and other matters affecting Swiss and British interests. 

The customs duties amounted in 1918, to 44,021,036 francs; in 1919, to 67,611,442 
francs ; in 1920, to 98,033,074 francs ; in 1921, to 117,096,025 francs. 

The following table, in thousands of francs, shows the distribution of the special trade 
of Switzerland (including bullion but not coin) among the piincipal countries. Much 
of the trade with the frontier countries is really of the nature of transit trade 



Imports 

1 

Exports 

j 


1920 

i 

1021 

1 1920 

1921 


1,000 

1,000 

i 1 ,000 

1,000 


Francs 

Francs 

Francs 

P’rancs 

Germany 

808,620 

440,172 

1 252.474 

194,610 

France 

603,249 

320,678 

] 521,514 

238,603 

Italy 

325,22.3 

199,597 

166,141 

74,222 

Au.stria 

1 71,531 

32,345 1 

106,773 

87,810 

United Kingdom 

1 4 6.', 735 

156,123 1 

1 645,521 

349,204 

United States .... 

1 864,695 , 

385,189 j 

1 283,307 

585,7201 

Denmark 

97,703 , 

70,122 i 

1 43,879 

17,801 


1 Including 357 million francs bars of gold. 


Total trade between Switzerland and the United Kingdom (in thousands 
of pounds) for five years (Board of Trade returns) : — 


- 

j 1917 

1 

1918 

1919 

i 1920 

i 

1921 

Imports from Switzerland into U.K. . 
Exports to Switzerland from U.K. 

11,309 

6,445 

13,073 

8,621 

14,860 

13,657 

I 30,996 

j 12,610 

i 19,963 
j 5,54.3 


Internal Communications. 

In 1920 the State railways of Switzerland had a length of 3,881 miles. 
There are also 34 miles of foreign railways within the Confederation. The 
cost of constniction if the railways up to the end of 1918 was 2,476,247,157 
francs. The receipts from traffic of all tlie Swiss raihvays amounted (1920) 
to 610,716,000 francs (20, 428, 640^.), of which 198,611,000 francs (7,944,440/.) 
was for passenger traffic. The state railways are gradually being electrified. 
The traffic on the Swiss wvaters in 1919 was carried on by 153 boats or 
barges belonging to 22 comy)anie3. 

In 1920 there were in Switzerland 3,941 post-offices. By the internal 
service there were forw^arded 213,246,601 letters, 81,732,420 post-cards, 
71,632,946 packets of printed matter, 461,837 samples, 277,841,543 
newspapers, and 8,520,185 regi.stcre<l parcels, &c. In tli/j international 
service there were forwarded 27,689,530 letters, 12,594,999 post-cards, 
9,178,601 packets of printed matter, 1,601,450 samples, 1,836,253 news- 
papers, and 3,694,098 registered parcels, &c. Internal post-office orders 
were sent to the value of 2,068,760,029 francs (82,750,400/.). Receipts, 
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1921, 108,660,387 francs (4,346,416^.) ; expendituro, 126,988,883 francs 

(5,079,555/.). 

Switzerland has a very complete system of telegraphs, consisting (1920) 
of 1,664 miles of line with 20,145 miles of wdre. There wore transmitted 
2,525,617 inland telegrams, 4,608,190 international, and 844,020 in transit 
through Switzerland. Number of offices, 2,404. There were 941 telephone 
systems with 13,917 miles of line and 272,667 miles of wire; conversa- 
tions, 122,856,732. The telegraph and telephone receipts in 1919 amounted 
to 49,335,070 francs (1,993,402/.); the expenditure to 46,532,450 francs 
(1,861,298/.). 

• 

Money and Credit. 

On December 31, l{i20, the coin minted in Switzerland was as 
follow* : — 10,880,000 gold coins of the nominal value of 202,600,000 francs ; 
69,376,000 sftver coins of the nominal value of 67,900,000 francs ; 165,700,000 
nickel coins of the nominal value of 15,970,000 francs ; and 113,000,000 
copper coins of the nominal value of 1,490,000 francs ; total (including other 
token coins), 373,956,000 coins of the nominal value of 299,790,000 francs. 

There were in Switzerland in 1915, 1,047 savings banks of all kinds, 
with 2,025,491 depositors having to their credit 61,643,239/.; in 1917, the 
total was 82,248,000/. 

The National Bank, witli headquarters divided between Beru and Zurich, 
opened its doors oii June 20, 1907- It has tlie exclusive right to issue bauk- 
notos in Switzerland. On March 7, 1922, the condition of the bank was as 
follows : — 


Assets 

Franca ] 

Liabilities 

Franc.s 

Bullion (gold .nnd silver) . 

6.54,082,266 ■ 

Other asset s 

33,705,012 

Bills 

278,304,120 i 

Note# in circulation . 

810,026,265 

Advances .... 

61,359,792 j, 

Current and deposit 


Securities .... 

8,779,453 j' 

accounts . 

176,179,605 


: jlL 

Other securities . 

1 

33,061,317 


Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The international metric system is the sole legal standard of weights and 
measures in Switzerland. It was made compulsory in the country by the 
Federal law of July 3, 1875, and .since January 1, 1887, no other units than 
the metric units have been legal. By the Federal law of June 24, 1909, the 
international electric units Avere also adopted. By that* law, copies of the 
French standards, deposited at the International O^ce for Weights and 
Measures at Sevres (France), were adopted as the legal standards for 
Switzerland. 

Tht Franc oHO BatzeUy and ICO Rappen or Centiines , the monetary 
unit. The average rate of exchange is 25 '224 francs = £1 sterling. 

The 20-franc piece is *900 fine, the 6-franc silver piece is *900 fine, the 
silver 2- franc, franc, and half-franc are *835 fine. SAvitzerland belongs to the 
Latin Monetary Union ; but since Italy is exonerated from taking back its 
exported fractional coin in case^f the dissolution of the Union, the im- 
portation into Switzerland of 2 franc, 1 franc, and 4 franc pieces is prohibited 
by decree of February 21, 1899, on pain of confiscation. By a Convention 
of November 15, 1902, with the other States within the Union, Switzerland 
may coin, exceptionally, 12,000,000 francs in fractional silver pieces, but tho 
issues must be spread over at least six years. 

4 n 
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Before the war 50*franc National Bank notes were the smallest paper 
currency, but in consequence of the war, notes of lesser denominations have 
been issued, viz., 20-fraTic notes (by law of July 30, 1914), 5-franc notes 
(August 3, 1914), and 25 -franc notes (September 9, 1914). 

The Centner^ of 50 Kilogrammes and 100 Pfund = 110 lbs. avoirdupois. 
The Quintal — 100 Kilogrammes = 220 lbs. avoirdupois. The Arpent (Land) 
= 8-9ths of an acre. 

The Pfund^ or pound, chief unit of weight, is legally divided into decimal 
Grammes^ but the people generally prefer the use of the old halves and quar- 
ters, named BalhpfxLndy and Viertclpfund. 

Diplomatic and Consulrr Representatives. 

1, Of SwiTZJfiBLAKD IN GrEAT BRITAIN. 

Envoy and Minister . — Charles R. Paravicini, appointed October 13, 1919. 

First Secretary. — Francis J. Borsingcr. 

Counsellor of Legation specially attached . — Charles Corragioni d’Orelli. 

Attaches . — Kmilc Stutz, William Preiswerk, Paul Ritter and Emile 
Fontanel. 

Commercial Attachcy Co unsellor of Legation.^ and Cousiil-Cenera /. — Henri 
Martin. 


2. Of Great J3kitain in Switzerland. 

Envoy E.etraor dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary . — The Hon. I'hco 
Russell, C.V.U., (PB. (born 1870). Appointed September 3, 1919. 
Secretaries. — 0. A. Scott, D.S.O., and N. B. Ronald. 

Military Attache. — Lt.-Col. L. C. Oppenheim. 

Commercial Secretary, — J. Picton Bagge. 

Consul-General at Zurich.- /E. G. P>. Maxso, C.M.G. 

There are Consuls at Bale, Bern, Geneva, Lausanne, Lucerne, Davos, 
and St. Moritz ; Vice-Consuls at Zurich, Montreux, St. Gall, and 
Neuchatel. 


Statistical and Other Books of Reference concerning Switzerland. 

1. Official Publications. 

Annuaire Btatistlqne de la Suisse. Berne. 

Feuille fcderale suisse. Bern. 

Foreign Office Repoits. Annual Series and Miscellaneous Series, Ivondon. 

Resiiltats statistiqnes dii receiiseinentf6d^ral <lu P*" DecemLre, 1910. Vol. 1. Berne, 1916. 
Vol. ir. Berne, 1917. Vol. III. Berne, ]01S. 

Voranschlag der Scliv'^izerischen Eidgenosscnschaft. Annual. Berne. 
fl6sultat» du coini)te de la Confederation suisse. Annual. Berne. 

Sainmlung enthaltend die Bundcsverfassnng und die in Kraft tretenden Kantonsver. 
fossungon (in German, French, and Italian). Bern, 1910. Supplement puhlished in 101 1. 

Schweizerische Statistische Mitteilunijen, Hcrausgegeben vom Statistischen Bureau. 
Annual. Bern. 

Statistique du commerce de la Suisse avec I’etranger. Berne. Annual. 

Archiv fiir Schweizerisches Unterrichtswesen, Annual. Ziiiieli. 

Schweizer Kriegsgeschiclite. Berne, 1917. 

Marx (Dr. Paul), Systcmaiisches Regi,ster zu den geltenden Htaatsvertragen dcr 
scUweizerischen Eidgenos.9cn8cbaft und der Kantone init dem Auslande. Zurich, 1918. 

2. Non-Offioial Publications. 

Rapport sur lo Commerce et I’lndustrie de la Suisse en 1917. ZUricU 1919. 
Historlsch-biographisches Lexikon der Schweiz. Neuenburg, 1019. 

Journal Statistique ct revue 6conomique Suisae. Bern, Annual. 

L’Economiste Suisse. Zurich. First Issue, 1915. 
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TURKEY 

(MEMAiiiK I OsMANiE— O ttoman Km pike.) 

Reigning Sultan. 

Mohammed VI., Jiinuary 27, I86I, son of Sultan Abdul Medjid; 
.succeeded to the throne on the death of his elder brother, Sultvan 
Mohammed V., July 3, 1918. 

Children of the SxUtaiu 

1. rrincc*.s8 Uhia Suitaiia, horn September 12, 1892 ; married August 10, 
1916, to Ismail Hakki Bey. *11. Pi-incess Rukia Sabiha Sultana, born April 
1, 1894, manied to Jh’ince Ooicr F<iruk Kfiendi, .son of the Heir Ap]<aieiit. 
III. rrinco ErlogrvI Etfendi, liorn Oclohev 5, 1912. 

The Heir A})parent is Abdul Medjid Elfendi, cousin of the Sultan ; born 
May 25, 1868. Olfspring : (1) Biince Omcr Faruk Etfendi, born February 
28, 1898 ; (2) rrincess Durri Chchvai\ born January 28, 1914. 

Sisters of the Sultan. 

I. SeniUe Sultana, born November 16, 1862 ; inarried the late Mahmud Pasha, 
son of Halil Pasha, in LS77 ; widow, 1903. 

II. Medih/^ Sultaiu., boin July 26, 18.00; married (1) 1870, to Ncdjib Pasha; widow 
1885 ; (2) April 30, I8S(‘», to Ferid Pasha. 

The present sovereign of Turkey is the thirty-sixtli, in male descent, 
of the house of Othman, the founder of the Empire, and the thirtieth 
Sultan since the con(|ue.st of Constantinople. By the law of succession 
obeyed in the ‘reigning family, tlie crcnvii is inhci itcd according to seniority 
by the male descendants of Othman, sprung from the Imperial Htirem. 
All children born in tlio Harem, wliethor otfspring of free w^omen or of 
slaves, are legitimate and of equal lineage. A Council presided over 
by the Heir Api)arent and comprising several State dignitaries, the Grand 
Vizier, the Sheykh-ul- Islam, ami otheis' was in.stituted m January, 1914, 
to regulate all matters relating to the Imperial family, including the Dainada 
or persons married lo Impoiial priuccs.scs, under the theoretical supervision 
of the Sultan. 

It has not been the custom of the Sultans of Turkey for some centuries 
to contract regular marriages. The inmates of the Harem come, by purchase 
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or free will, mostly from districts beyond the limits of the empire, the 
majority from Circassia. From among these inmates the Sultan designates a 
certain number, nowadays very limited, to be called Kadui, or full wives. 
Tlie title is only given after a child has been born 1o the Sultan. Ladies of 
inferior standing on whom the Sultan has looted with favour are called 
and girls in course of training in the Hmun are called Odalik, The 
superintendent of the llarern, always an aged Lady of the Palace, and bear- 
ing the title of ‘ Haznadar-Kadiu,* has to keep up intercourse with the outer 
world through the Guard of Eunuchs. 

The following is a list of the names, with date of acoession, of the thirty- 
six sovereigns who have ruled Turkey since the foundation of the empire 
and of the reigning house : — ^ 

^ * House of Olhman. 


Othmau . 

1299 ! 

Murad IV., ‘The Intrepid’ 

. 1623 

Orkhan .... 

1326 I 

Ibrahim 

. 1640 

Murad 1. . 

1359 1 

Mohammed IV. 

. 1648 

Bayezid L, ‘ The TIumd(3r- 


Suleiman IL . 

. 1687 

bolt ’ . . . . 

1389 i 

Ahmed IL . 

. 1691 

Interregnum 

1402 

Mustafa 11. . 

. 1695 

Alohanimed I. . 

1413 

Ahmed 111. . 

. 1703 

^lurad 11. . 

1421 ' 

Mahmud 1. . 

. 1730 

Mohammed IL, Con<}ucror 


Othrifan 111.. 

. 1754 

of Constantinople . 

14.51 

Mustafa III. . 

. 1757 

Bayezid II. 

1481 ' 

Abdul Hamid 1. 

. 1773 

Selim I 

1.512 

Selim III. . 

. 1789 

Suleiman L, ‘The Magni- 


Mustafa IV. . 

. 1807 

ficent’ . 

1.520 

Mahmud IL 

. 1808 

Selim IL . 

1566 

Abdui- Medjid 

. 1839 

Murad III. 

1574 i 

Abdul-Aziz . 

. 1861 

Mohammed III. 

1595 I 

Murad (May 30) 

. 1876 

Ahmed I 

1603 m 

Abdtil-IIamid IL (Aug. 31) 

. 1876 

Mustafa I. . 

1617 1 

Mohammed V. (April 27) 

. 1909 

Othmau II. 

1618 ! 

Mohammed VI. (July 3) 

. 1918 

The civil list of the Sultan is variously reported at from one to twm 

millions 


- — — — , _ , , _ 

the Imperial family belong a great number of crown domains, 
the income from which contributes to the revenue. 

Constitution and Government.. 

Forms of constitution, after the model of the Ablest European State.s, 
w'ere drawm up at varioUvS periods by successive Ottoman Goveruments, 
the first of them embodied in th^ ‘ Ifatti-llumayoun ’ o/ Sultan Abdul 
Medjid, proclaimed November 3, 1839, and the most recent in a decree 
of Sultan Abdiil-Hamid 11. , of November 1876. The latter provided 
for the security of personal liberty and property ; for the administration 
of justice by irremovable judges; the abolition of torture, the freedom 
of the Press, and the equality of gll Ottoman subjects. Islam was declared 
to bo the religion of the State, but freedom of worship w^as secured to 
all creeds, and all pei’sons, irrespective of religion, were declared eligible 
to ymblic office. Parliament should consist of two Houses, a Chamber 
of Deputies and a Senate. Senators should be at least 40 years of age, 
and would bo appointed by the Sultan from among those who have rendered 
distinguished service to the State. Deputies must be at least 30 years of age, 
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iind are elected in the proportion of one for every 50,000 male inhabitants. 
The mode of election is not laid down in the Constitution, but is the subject 
of a se[)arate law under which the deputies are chosen by colleges of secondary 
electoi’s for each Sanjak. Se(‘ondary electors must be at least 25 years of ago. 
The}^ are elected from comu/unes and urban wards in the proportion of one 
for every 600 pi imary electors. Subject to certain minor disqual ideations, all 
male Ottoman subjects of not less than 25 years of age are primary electors, 
provided they pay direct taxe.s to the State. ('ivil or military 
officials may offer themselves for election, but must immediately resign 
their posts on being returned. 

This constitution became for all practical purposes a dead letter in 187S, 
and Abdul-llamid 11. proceeded to buildup an autocracy more complete than 
that of his predecessors, but in 1908 the prevailing discontent, especially 
in the army, caused by corruption and misgovernment compelled 1 im to 
issue an Imperial decree for the convocation of a new Parliament, and con- 
stitutional government was restored July 23, 1908. The Constitution now 
theoretically in force is that of 1876, somewhat modified in its details by 
legislation subsequent to 1908. 

The Senate is a permanent body, but can only sit concurrently with the 
Chamber of Deputies, Tlie Chamber in existence at the time of the Aj inistice 
with 3'uikey was dissolved on December 21, 1918. A new Chamber, which 
assembled on rJanuary 12, 1920, was dissolved on Aj)iil 1 1, 1920, by a decree 
which ordained that new electb,)ns should l»e held within 4 months, as laid 
down in the Constitution. The abnormal situ.ilioii has reiidcred this 
impossible. The Constantinople (Jov(;rumeiit has governed without a 
railiiiment since Apiil, 1920, hut the ‘Creat National Assembly’ sitting at 
Angora exercises the functions of a Parliiiment, 1 resides those of supremo 
Executive authority, in the ilc facto Govei nment set up by Mustafa Kemal 
Pasha at that place. ^ 

The present Cabinet is presided over by Tewfik Pa.sha, who took office on 
October 21, 1920, but whose Government has since been considerably re- 
modelled. Its ])resent composition (A.pril 1922) is as folloAvs : — 

Oraixd Vizier. — Tewfik Pasha. 

Sheykh-uUIslam.-^^owxi Eflcndi. 

Minister of Foreign — Marshal Izzet Pasha. 

Minister of Justice. — Kiazim Bey. 

Minister of Interior (Acting). — Marshal Ali Riza Pasha. 

Minister of War. — General Zia Pasha. 

Minister of Mari. le. — -Marshal Salih Pasha. 

Minister of Fine* Tice . — Faik Nuzhet Bey. 

Minister of Picblic^lnstriccHon. — Said Bey. 

Minister of Pahliit 1 Forks (Acting). — Mar.shal Ali Riza Pasha. 

Minister of Commerce and Agriculture.— Bey. 

Minister of Pious Foundations (Acting). — Said Rey. 

President of Council of Slate. — Tewlik Bey. 

Subjects of Western Powers resident in Turkey enjoyed ex-territorial 
privilege.s from time immemorial, under treaties called Capitulations. The 
greatest single change introduced in 1911 was the abolition by a decree 
of the Sultan of these Capitulations (September 9, 1914). It had long been 
felt that these privileges needed revision, especially insofar asthey exempted 
foreigners from the fiscal burdens of Ottoman subjects, but tlieir abolition 
by an unilateral act gave rise to an unanimous protest of the Powers, and 
no Power had, at any rate publicly, assented to it up to November, 1914. 
This step, which included the suppression of foreign Post Offices and that 
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of the International Board of Health, was taken in September, after the out- 
break of the European War, and tlie condition of Europe made the protest 
of the Powers academic rather than elTective for the time being. During the 
war the Cential Powers recognised the fait accompli and entered into new 
Treaty arrangements with the Porte. The ortier Bowel'S have, however, 
maintained their attitude. The Treaty of Pecuee with Turkey makes express 
provision for the jevival of the capitulations in favour of all Allied Powers, 
i)ut aims at- the eventual establishment of a judicial and fiscal system under 
which the capitulations will disappear. 

Local Government. 

The whole of the empire is divided into Vilayets, or governments, these 
subdivided into Sanjaks,* or minor provinces, these into Kazas, or 
distriois, with occasional subdivision into Nahi^s, or sub-districts. A Vali, 
or goverDor-?;eneral, representing the Sultan, and assisted by a provincial 
council, is placed at the li sad of each Vilayet. The minor provinces, districts, 
&c., are subjected to interior authorities {Mutesarrifs, Kaimmakams and 
Mudirs) undt r the fiuperiiiiendence of the Vali. Prior to 1918, the division 
of the country into Vilayets had been frequently modified for political reasons. 
Tor similar reasons several of the Sanjaks of the empire were governed by 
Mutesarrifs reporting <lirect to the Ministry of the Interior. The tendency 
was to increase the number of these so called ‘independent’ Sanjaks by 
detaching ordinary Sanjaks from the Vilayel^ to which tliey have heretofore 
belonged. All subjects, however humble their origin, are eligible to, and 
may fill, the highest ollices in the State. 

All entirely abnormal situation has come into existence as a result of the 
giowlh erf the ‘National Movement’ in the interior, wliich culminated in 
the convocation of a ( li and National Assembly at Angora in A])ril, 1920, under 
the auspice.s of Mustafa Kemal Pasha and tljose associated witli him in the 
movement. Tmmpdiately after coming into existence, this Assembly declared 
itself invested with all power, both legislative audexecutive, without, however, 
tlirowing olF its allegiance to the Sultan. It deputed its executive power to 
a body of Commissioners, forming what is practically a Cabinet. The Angora 
Government claims to be the sole lawful Government of Turkey, and it 
exercises tie facto all the functions of government in the whole of Asia Minor 
not in hyeign occupation. It has broken off all normal relations with 
Constantinople. The policy of tlie present Central Government is to bring 
this dualism to an end by peaceful means, but no progress has be(*n made in 
this direction up to the ])rcsent (February, 1922). Tlie^ Angora Government 
lias inateriiilly altered the administrative system described in the previous 
paragraph, but the division of the territories controlled bjr them into Vilayets 
has been maintained. 


Area and Population. 

The Ottoman Empire before the war was made up of (1) Turkey in Europe, 
(2) Turkey iu Asia (Anatolia, Arabia, Syria, Palestine, Mesopotamia, and 
Kurdistan), and (3) certain Islands in the Mediterranean. After the conclusion 
of the 1st Balkan war (Novembej, 1913), which commenced in October, 1912, 
the Turkish possessions in Europe were considerably lessened, Turkey in 
Europe being in part divided among the Allied Stiitts (Bulgaria, Serbia, 
Montenegro, and Greece), and in part created into an independent state of 
Albania. Cyinus and Egyjit, which were formerly under the suzerainty of the 
Sultan, were, the one, annexed to the British Empire and the other declared 
a British Protectorate in November, 1914, and January, 1915, respectively. 
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According to the .Treaty of Peace with Turkey (signed at Sevres on 
August 10, 1920, but not yet ratified by any of the parties), the Empire 
is reduced still further. Turkey cedes (1) Thrace, west of the Ohatiilja line, 
and excepting only the I )erkos water supply area, to Greece, as well as Tenedos 
and Imbros, and the Islands in the .^gcan occupied by Greece ; (2) Smyrna with 
the surrounding strip, compriMiig Tireh, Odemish, Magnisa, Akhissar, Berg- 
aina and Aivali, is to be administered by Greece, under Turkish sovereignty, 
for 5 years, after which the territory may annex itself to Greece by plebiscite ; 
(3) Mesopotamia, l^alestine, Syria, Armenia and the Hejaz become independ- 
ent, the first three under mandatories ; (4) Kurdistan hasautonor^y conleri ed 
upon it ; (5) Castcllorizo and the Dodecanese are ceded to Italy. Turkey 
retains Constantinople, but the coastal areri of the Dardaiielles, the Marmora 
and the Bosporus are placed for certain purposes under the control of a 
‘ (Jommission of the Straits’ to be composed of representatives of various 
Powers. At a Conference held in London in March 1921, Turkey was olfered 
certain concessions intended to make the Treaty more acceptable, cjj. a 
considerable reduction of the dtmiilitarised zone in the Straits, compromise 
on the (jiiestion of Smyrna, a substantial rearrangement of the financial 
clauses of the Treaty, aua an increase in the arjiied forces which Turkey was 
to be allowed to maintain. Shortly after these new proposals were put 
forward, active military operations were resnmed between ( Jreeceand Kemalist 
'Ihirkey. This rendered it impossible for the Great Allied Powers to proceed 
with their efforts to bring abo’^t a general settlement. These efforts have 
recently been resumed, but up to the present (April 1 922) no definite l esnlt has 
been acliieved. The most important political development in the interval 
has. been the conclusion in October 1921 of a .separate agreement of linnted 
scope between the Erencli and Kemalist Governments. 

Turkey will be deprived of a ])robable area of 438,750 square miles, and 
ofa ])opulation of about 12,000,000. The area of New Turkey will thus bo 
174,900 S(|uare miles, and the p’o]>ulation about 8,000,000. 

In the following table the area and ]»opulation of Old Turkey are shown: — 


Vilayets i 

Area Sq. Miles 

Population 

Population 
per Sq. Mile 

Europe:— ~ - 

“ ■ 



Constantinople .... 

1,505 

1,203,000 

99 

Chatalja (“ Independent ” Sanjak) . 

733 

78,000 

82 

Adrianople .... 

8,644 

610,000 

77 

Total . > . 

10, S8” 

1,891,000 

187 

Asia Minor ' 




Ismid (“Independent” Sanjak) 

3,130 

222,700 

71 

Brfl.s8a . . \ . . 1 

1 ”.’>,400 

1,026,800 

04 

Bigha (“ Irdependunt ' Sanjak) 

1 ‘2,550 

129,500 

51 

Smyrna, or Aidjn 

25,801 

2,500,000 

64 

Kastamuni 

19,570 

901,200 

i 49 

Angcra . . . . . i 

‘27,370 

932,800 

! 34 

Konia 

39,410 

1,069,000 

27 

Adan.a 

15,400 

422,400 

27 

Siv^s 

23,970 

1,057,500 

44 

Trebizond .... 

10,671 

1, ‘205, 000 

1 ’ 

70 

Total .... 

109,272 

1 10,186,900 

52 


1 This table does not take account of the most recent administrative changes, by which 
several Sanjaks liave been detached frf)in the Vilayets named in it and made “ Inde- 
pendent”; nor of the erection in 1914 of the Nejd, including the coast district of Kl- 
llassa into a so-called Vilayet os the result of a political arrangeinent with the real ruler 
Abdul-Aziz Bln Baud, who was formally appointed Valj. 
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Vilajet.s 

! 

Area Sq. Mile.s i 

Population 

Population 
per Sq. Mile 

Armenia and Kurdistan ; - 

Krzerum . . . . . ; 

Mamuret-ul-Aziz 

Diarbeltr ..... 

Bitlis 

Van .... 

• 

10,180 . 
12,700 ^ 

' 1-1,480 

i 10,400 

j 15,170 

64r),7f)0 

575,200 

471,500 

308,700 

379,800 

. 34 

i 45 

i 32 

38 

25 

Tut^l .... 

71,000 

2,470,900 

34 

Mesopotamia; - 




Mosul 

• 35,130 

500,000 

10 

Bagdad . . , . • . 

54.540 

000,000 

1 

Basj’:^ ..... 

53,580 , 

000,000 

! ^ 

# 




Total . 

14.3,250 

2,000,000 

! 9 

Syria 


1 


Aleppo . . , . . ! 

33,430 

1,500,000 

45 

Zor (“ Independent” Saiijak) . i 

30,110 

100,000 


Syria ; 

37,020 

1,000,000 

27 

Beirut . . . , . j 

0.180 

533,500 

80 

.Jerusalem (“ Indeiieinlent ” Sanjak) ! 

0,000 : 

341,000 

52 

liebanou . 

j,iou : 

200,000 

108 

Total . 

114,530 • 

3,075,100 

33 

Arabia 




Vemen 

73,800 

750,000 

10 

Grand Total . . . ! 

oi:i,724 ! 

20,973,900 1 

1 



lu the small European territory now remaining under Turkish rule 
Moslems prepo?Klerate. Otlier laces represented are Greeks, Bulgarians, 
Armenians, Gipsies, Jews. In Asiatic Turkey there is a large Turkish 
element, with some four million Araiks, besides Greeks, Syrians, Kurds, 
Circassians, Armenians, Jews, and numerous other races. 

The population of the chief towns still remaining under Turkey is approxi- 
mately as follows : — 


Constantinoj^le 
Brussa . 
Kaisarieh 
Konia , 


1,000,000 

110,000 

54.000 

45.000 


Sivas (Sebasteia) 
Bitlis 
Trebizond 
Diarbckr 


65.000 

40.000 

55.000 

38.000 


Religion. ^ 

Mahommedauism is the established State religion. The Sultan as Caliph 
i.s Supreme Head. The (diief ec(desiastical dignitary is the Sheikli-ul-Islam, 
but his functions are judicial and fegal rather than splrifual. He is a 
member of the Cabinet. 

Mahoinmedans form the vast majority of the population in Asiatic 
Turkey, but only one-half of the population in the provinces which con- 
stituted European Turkey before the Balkan Warof 1912-13. Recognised by the 
Turkish Government arc a number dlf non-Mahommedaii native communities 
or ‘ millets,’ namely : 1. Latins or Catholics, who use the Roman Liturgy, 
consisting of the descendants of the Geuoe.se and Venetian settlers in the 
Empire, and other native Catholics of the Latin rite ; 2. Orthodox Greeks 
under vaiious separately recognised Patriarchs, of wliom the principal is the 
CBcumenical Patriarch at Constantinople ; 3. Armenians,- under their 
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Patriarch at Constantinople, bnt under the supreme spiritual control of a 
Catholicos at Kclimiadzin, in the Russian Caucasus. In 1903, the old dignity 
of Catholicos of Sis, in Cilicia, was re.stored and a new appointment made. 
Tlicre still remains in abeyance the seat of the Catholicos of Aklitamar (Van), 
an ancient dignity ; 4. Armenian Catliolic.s, under a Patriairdi at Constanti- 
nople ; 5. Clialdean Gathol'i^js, under a I'atriareh at Mo-sfil ; 6. Protestants, 
consisting of converts chiefly among the Armenians ; 7. Syrian Catholics, 
under a Patriarch at Mardin ; 8. Syrian Jacobites, under a Patriarch at 
Mardin ; 9. Molchites, under a Patriarch at Damascus ; 10. Jew^ of 

two rites, now separately recognised ; 11. Hnlgavian Cj^tholics ; 12. 

Maronites, chiefly in the Lebanon ; and 13. Nestoriaus, or Assyrian 
Christians, under the Patriarch Mar, Shimun of Kochannes. The last 
two are, however, only semi-official ly recognised as independent communi- 
ties. TliC.se religious denominations are invested with the privilege of 
posse.ssing their own ecclesiastical rule. The spiritual licadsoi the recognised 
communities possess in vaiying degrees civil lunctions, which in some cases, 
and more especially in that of the Greek Patriarch, are of considerable 
im})ortanee. 

In Constantinople about half the settled inhabitants are Mussulman, 
the other half being made up mostly of Orthodox Greeks, Armenians, 
Koman Catliolif-s, Armenian and other Gniates, and Jews. ^rheve is, 
besides, a very large foreign population of various professions. In tlie 
Islands of the TEgean Sea the population is mostly Christian. 

A priesthood in tlie strict sense of the term cannot he said to exist in 
IMahommcdan Turkey. The Ulema, however, or ])ersons connected in one 
way or another with the official ministrations of Islam, form a sejuirate class. 
TJjc principal cliarges in connection with mo.s<|ucs, tl}eologi(*al schools, &c., 
are to a large extent liereditary. 

The number of mosques iUvthe Turkish Empire is 2,120, of which 379 are 
iu Constantinople. The number of the clergy is 11,600. Connected with the 
mosques are 1,780 elementary schools, where education is supplied gratis. 
The temporalities of the Church a^o controlled by the Ministry of Pious 
Foundations or Evkaf which has a separate Budget of its own. The 
department of the Sheikh-ul-Islam, however, and the whole semi* religious 
semidegal organisation subordinate to him arc not provided for in this 
Budget, but ill that of the State. The revenue of the Evkaf is principally 
derived from charges on and reversionary interests in real property which has 
at one time or another been made the subject of consecration to religious 
or benevolent pirposes, and which is known as Yakut. A very large 
])roportioii of the urban property of the Empire is of this clescii})tiou, ami 
tlioiigli it can be foi' practical purposes owned, alienated, and within certain 
limits transmitted b)y inheritance as if it weru the })i'operty of the holder, 
the ultimate ownership theoretically resides in God, and the pious founda- 
tion, to the Ufeo of which it was consecrated, letains iu it a perpetual interest, 
represented by annual rents and rights of reversion in certain cases. 

Instruction. 

In Turkey, elementary education is nominally obligatory for all children 
of both sexes. According to the Provisional Law of October 6, 1913, all 
children from 7 to 16 are to receive primary instruction, which may, how- 
ever, be given in State schooLs, schools maintained by communities, or 
private schools, or, subject to certain tests, at home. The State schools 
are under the direct control of the Ministry of Public Instruction, which 
also provides Tor thc in.sj)ection of schools maintained by the non-Moslem 
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comraiitiitiea, kc. Besides these iliere survive a large number of Medresses 
or theological seminaries, coimected with religious foundations. There are 
mkldle-class schools for boys from 11 to 16 years of age, and according to 
the Bill introduced in January, 1918, similar i^isticiitions for girls (Unas 
Suita nijessi) are to be introduced. Alrealy the five in Constantinople 
have 2,000 ]>upils. In Aleppo there are ^ Moslem, 250 Christian, 
and 30 Jewish schools, with re.spectively, 19,000, 8,000, and 2,000 
pupils. The schools of various description.s within the empire number 
about 36,230, and contain about 1,331,200 ])upils, or one to twenty- 
four of popglaiion. Training schools for teachers also exist, but the 
general level of efliciency of the State schools is low. There are a large 
number of foieign schools, mostly conducted by French, Fmglish and 
American missionaries. • 

The *iniversity, which was nominally founded at Constantino]>le in 1900, 
is being rcorg.fliised by a Bill introduced in the Chamber in January, 1918. 
It now comprises 5 Faculties, viz., Aits, Theology, Law, Medicine, and 
Science. The Faculty of Medicine is installed, together with the Military 
Medical School, in a modern building which occupies an imposing site on the 
Scutari shore of the Bosphorus. There are numerous special scliools belong- 
ing to the State or to the recognized camiinunitics, (?.y. , an Imperial art 
school, a (b eat National School (Crcckl of old foiiridalion with 400 students, 
and a Greek theologi(‘al seminary with 80 students. 


Justice. 

Turkey being essentially a Moslem State the laws of the Empire rest 
in principle on the basis of allAS'w?ini Moslem law, the Koran, the Hadith 
or traditions of Muhammad, and the reported .sayings and actions of his 
immediate successors, all of which are considore«l binding upon the sovereign 
as upon all Moslems. This religious law, called as a whole the Sheri law, 
has to some extent been codified, as in the Mcjelle or Civil Code wliich was 
drawn up in 1869 — 1876, and embodies 4he prescriptions of the religious law 
in regaid to certain specified matters, like sale, kc. The hulk of modern 
legislation, however, has no such connection with the Sheri law, hut con- 
sists of statutes enacted by successive Sultans in virtue of their absolute 
authority, ii^asures adopted by Parliament, and ‘ provisional ’ laws, made 
under an Article of the Constitution, wliich empowers the executive, when 
Parliament is not sitting, to enact laws of a pressing nature subject to subse- 
quent ratification, and on which the widest possible construction has been 
put, Mucli of tins statute law, including the great Codefi of Criminal and 
Commercial Law and tlie Codes of Procedure, dates from the 30 or 40 years 
following the Ilatt-i-Sherif of 1839. The Codes just mentioned were based 
almost entirely on French models, and, though not a little modified by sub- 
sequent measures, they still remain ki force in all their maui lines. The 
enactment of laws and regulations on European models has continued since 
the middle of tlie nineteenth century, and received an enormous impetus 
with the renewal of tlie Constitution in 1908, since whicli date a very great 
number of new laws and regulations of every kind have been enacted. 
Corresponding (though only vough>y, because the Mcjelle^ for instance, Is 
applied by the lay courts also) to the double variety of law tliero is a double 
system of law cofirts. The lay courts, called in Turkish Nizami^, date like 
the Codes from the middle period of the nineteenth century and are modelled 
closely on the French system. Dealing as they do Avith all criminal, com- 
mercial, and ordinary civil business they are now of preponderating import- 
ance, but side by side with them there continue to exist the religious or 
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Sheri Com is wliicli take cognisance of certain specified matters, notably those 
relating to the title to certain categories of real property, and all matters 
relating to the j^ersonal status of Moslems. 

E.'fperiments have beep made in connection with the judicial system 
of the Empire. The most notable of these has been the institution of 
jteges de paix by a law pro'^nulgatod in April, 1913, and that of ‘Single- 
judge * Courts of first instance to replace the ordinary Courts on the French 
model in the Vilayet of Adriano])le, October, 1913. Ilut the system of 
juges depiix has bad only a very limited application outside Constantinople. 

in February, 1917, a law was enacted placing all the couHs, civil and 
religious, under the jurisdiction of the Ministry of Justice, but the religious 
courts were in 1920 re}daced under the .control of the Sheikh-ul-lslarn. 


Finance. 

In the Treaty of Peace with Turkey (Treaty of Sevres, August 10, 
1920), it is provided that the Turkish Finances, from the imposition and 
collection of taxes to the Budget , and the expenditure of Governmejit moneys, 
shall be controlled by a Finance Commission composed of representatives of 
Gjeat Britain, Franco and Italy. 

The revenue is derived from tithes, land and property taxes. Customs, 
sheep and cattle tax, inoiio]j 9 lie.s, and other soure.es ; the largest portions 
of the expenditure are for military ])urposcs and for debt charges. 

No regular Budget existed before the rest.oi’ation of the (/'onstitution in 
1908. Since that year a Budget and a Finance Law have been voted, or 
enacted by the executive in the absence of Parliament, each year. 

The ordinaiy Estimates for 5 years ending March 31 are shown as 
follows : — 


- 

1 1914-15 

1915-16 j 

1916-17 

1917-lS 

1918-19 


1 £T 

£T 1 

£T 

£T 

£T 


Revenue . . ! 31,921,103 2t>,83(),4SS ; 2.0,612,572 23,584,165 34,016,008 

Expenditure . | 34,007,610 ; 35, 657, .545 i 39,724,720 53,304,511 51,069,711 


The main items of expenditure in the budget for 1918-19 were : — 
Public Debt, £Th7,427,425 ; ]\Iinistry of Finance, £T10, 755,210 ; Posts 
Telegraphs and Telephones, £T1, 218,981 ; Ministry of Interior, £T1, 279,353 : 
‘Tiibes’ and lielugee Department, £T2,057,004 ; Gendai mei i, £T2,564,757; 
Justice, £Tl,073,fcl ; Public Instruction, £T1, 051,287 ; Ministry of Com- 
merce and Agriculture, £T1,582,839 ; Ministry of ^yar, £T0,044,107 ; and 
Ministry of M,uine, £T1,704,057. 

The Public Debt Administration functions independently of the Ministry 
of Finance, ihough the Tnikish Government lias made it a practice to include 
the Debt figures in the State Budget. No regular budget has been voted 
since that for 1918-19. The budget for that financial year has been adapted 
to current requirements. Since the Arn?Jstice tin; whole financial system of 
the Central Government has fallen into the utmost disorder, and on October 1 , 
1920, the Allied Powers entitled to representation on the .future Financial 
Commission instituted a provisional system of control wbicb is exercised by 
their Delegates on the Public Debt Administration. The budget for 1921 of 
the de facto Government of Angora estimates revenue at £T79,333,44b and 
expenditure at £T8fi,519,650. 
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Tho Ottoman Goveinmcnt, when unable to meet its liabilities, made an 
arrangement with its creditors, confirmed by the Irad6 of December 8/20, 1881, 
supplemented and modified by that of September 1, 1903. A Council of 
Administration at Constantinople was appointed, and to it were handed 
over for distribution among the bondholders fhe funds derived from the 
excise duties, and certain otlier funds. Of tb^ total foreign debt, 60 per 
cent, is due to France, 14 per cent, to England and 21 per cent, to Germany. 

The external debt of Turkey on August 31, 1921, was jdaced at 
£1171,527,034 


Defence. 

Aceprding to the records of the Ministry of War at Constantinople, the 
Turkish arm^ in August, 1914, consisted of 39 divisions. Few of these 
divisions were up to strengtii, and the total combatant strength of the 
Turkish army did not exceed 150,000 men. During the war the army was 
expanded to a maximum strength of 70 divisions, and up to the time of the 
armistice nearly 2,700,000 men had been recruited for military service. The 
maximum combatant strength of tlie army during the w’ar was approximately 
650,000, and this figure was reached in the middle of 1916. 

After the collapse of tlie Turkish army in consequence of its defeats in 
Palestine and Mesopotamia, no systematic j-eorganisation was attorn [)ted 
until the rise of the National Movement in the interioi’. At the end of 1921 
the position of the armed forces of the Central GovernnKUil w'crc negligible, but 
the de facto Government at Angora possessed an efiicient army, organised in 
12 divisions. The army successfully withstood the advance of the Greek 
forces ill Angora in tho summer of 1921. The strength of the Kemalist 
Army was early in 1921 estimated at upwards of 100,000 men, but it has 
])robaV)ly iiurcased since that time. Constaiftinople is occupied by Allied 
troops, mainly Bi itisli and French ; the Dardanelles by Bi’itish troops at 
Chaiiak ; and Freiicli troops at Gallipoli ; the Smyrna and Hronssa areas, 
and the whole of Tbracc up to the Cnataldia lines by Greek troops ; Syria 
by French troops ; and Palestine and Mesopotamia by British troops. Con- 
.siderable progress has been made in tlie direction of setting np regular civil 
administi alions under French and British auspices in Syria and Palestine. 
In Mesopotamia the Emir Faisal has been installed as King and an Arab 
Government formed, with a l^ritish High Commissioner to represent the 
Mandatory Power. 

By the Treaty of Peace, which w^as signed at Sevres on August 10, 1920, 
Turkey agreed to the dismantlement of all fortresses, including the defences 
of the Dardanelles and Bosphorus ; and to the rcductioi^of her armed forces 
to an Imperial bodyguard of 700 men, a gendaruieri of 35,000 men and 
‘ special, eleitients ’ of 15,000 men. Compulsory service is abolished, Turkish 
soldiers have to serve for a period *of 12 years, the number of officers is 
limited to 2,600 and they must serve for 25 years. All measures of mobilisa- 
tion are prohibited and no reserve forces are permitted. The Turkish 
air force is also abolished. The execution of tho military clauses 
of the treaty i.s placed under tjie control of Allied Commissions, one 
of which is to include in its task tlie organisation of the future armed 
forces, including the geiidarmeri. The gendarmcri is to be partly staffed wdth 
officers supplied by the various Allied or Neutral Powers. The police, which 
is to be indopeiideiit of the armed forces contemplated in the Treaty, and is tg 
form part of tho civil administration, is also to include Allied or neutral 
officers. 
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III. Navy. 

By the terms of the Treaty of Sfevres the Ottoman iivavy is abolished. A 
few gunboats and torpedo boats are permitted to be retained for fishery and 
police duties. ' 


Production and Industry. 

Agriculture . — Land in Turkey is held under 3 different forms of tenure — 
namely, 1st, as ‘Miri/ or Crown lands ; 2nd, as ‘ Vakuf,’ or piouJ foundations ; 
and 3rd, as ‘Mitlk,’ or freehold property. The first description, the ‘miri,’ or 
Crown lands, which form the largest portion of the territory of the Sultan, are 
held direct from the Crown. The Government grants the right to culf^ivate an 
unoccupied tract on the payment of certain fees, but continues io enjoy rights 
of seigniory over the land in question. The second form of tenure, the 
‘ Vakuf,’ comprises property dedicated for religious or charitable puiqxises (see 
under Keligion and Education), and is the subject of a complicated an<l 
difilcult system of law. The third form of tenure, the ‘miilk, ’or freehold 
property, does not exist to a great extent. Some house property in the towns 
and of the land in the neighbourhood of villages is ‘miilk.’ The law also 
recognises two other categories of land e., land set aside for the general 
use of the whole community^ or section of it (metruke) and ‘dead’ or 
unutilised land (mevat). The whole law of Ileal Property is in urgent need 
of reform ami modernisation. A commencement in this direction was made 
by a series of Provisional Laws promulgated in 1913 and continued by 
legislative measures in 1918. This new landed property code provides for a 
general survey and revaluation of all landed property in the Empire, together 
with a readjustment of taxes ; for corporations to hold real estate in the 
name of the corporation ; foV the mortgaging of property as security for 
debts ; for the suppression of guedik (guild; property ; and for the ex- 
tension of the right of iulieritance. 

A large portion of the State reveifue is derived from tithes on agricultural 
produce. The system of levying this is burdensome and oppressive, the 
general practice being to farm it out to contractors. Experiments have been 
made in the direction of commuting the tithe to a fixed money payment. 

Agriculture is most primitive. The soil for the most part is ^ery fertile ; 
tlie principal products are tobacco, cereals of all kinds, cotton, figs, nuts, 
almonds, grapes, olives, all varieties of fruits. Coffee, madder, opium, gums 
are largely exportell. Wool and mohair are the two priiici[)al products of 
Anatolia. Flour -vnil ling in Smyrna is being improved and extended. Coffee 
is grown in the Hfdeida region ; opium is an im]>ortant crop in Konia. 
Tobacco is grown both in European and Asiatic Turkey. The pnnci[)al 
tobacco districts are Samsun, Bafra and Charcliambe ; in 1918 the total 
tobacco crop alnouuted to 2,640,000 kilos grown on 55,103 acres. The 
area in 1919 was 59,943 acres; the croi), 4,273,000 kilos. The principal 
centres for silk production are Brusa and Constantinople ; in 1921 the 
production of cocoons was estimated at 1,350,000 kilos. The production 
of olive oil, mainly confined to the Vilay^): of Arden, is very important. 

The forest laws of the empire are modelled on those of France, but 
restrictive regulations are not enforced, and the country .is being rapidly 
deprived of its timber. About 21 million acres are under forest, of 
which 3i million acres are in European Turkey. The most wooded 
Sanjaks are those of Kastamouni (3,290,000 acres), Aidin (2,322,500 acres), 
Broussa (2,270,000 acres), Bolu (1,500,000 acres), and Trebizond (1,250,000 
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acres. The forests consist of pine, fir, larch, oak, cedar and other timber 
trees.) Extensive mulberry plantations have been founded both in European 
and Asiatic Turkey, and about 250,000 plants are annually distributed to 
the peasants. 

Turkey in 1919 had 4,118,000 homed cattle 531,927 in 1913); horses, 
630,000(1,050,580 in 1913) ; mules, 85,000 (144 /BOO in 1913) ; asses, 825,000 
(1,373,700 in 1913) ; sheep, 11,200 (18,721,550 in 1913) ; goats, 2,065.000 
(16,463,180 in 1913) ; camels, 95,000(314,000 in 1913). 

Mining, Turkish provinces, e.specially those in Asia, are rich in 
minerals, which are little worked. Chrome ore is worked in Smyrna, Rrusa, 
Adana and Ivonia. The Governijient silver mines at Bulgan Maden, 
Konia, produce annually abiut 2,600 kilos of silver and 400 tons of silvcr- 
learl ; zinc is found at Karasu on the Black Sea and in Aidiii ; manganese 
ore in Konia a^d Aidin ; antimony ore, 308 tons ; copper ore is found in the 
Armenian Taurus, at Tcreboli, near Trebizond, at Arghana Maden, near 
Diarbekr, said to be one of the largest and most productive mines in 
the world ; borax from 6,000 to 8,000 tons exported annually from the 
Marmora ; meerschaum at Eskishehr ; chrome at Mersiua ; emery at Smyrna, 
in Aidin, Konia, Adana, and the Archipelago ; asphalt in Syria, and on 
the Phiphrates; coal and lignite (400,000 tons annually) at Iferaclea 
on the Black Sea and in tlio Smyrna district ; petroleum in the Middle Tigris 
valley and various isolated places in Asia Mijior, also on the north coast 
of the Sea of Marmora. The salt mines at vSalif in the Yemen yield 
a large output. There aie salt works also at Ale])]) 0 , Erzeroum, Samos, 
and other ] daces. Both gold and silver are found in the Smyrna 
saujak ; gold and silver and argentiferous lead at Bulghar Maden (Konia) ; 
mc]’cury near Smyrna and at Sisma near Konia ; kaolin in the island of 
Rhodes ; arsenic in Aidin ; iron in Ale])po anrj in Kossaro (not worked), in 
Adana (output, 40,000 tons a year). Near Brussa quarries of lithographic 
stone are now extensively worked. There is a good deal of brass-turning 
and beating of copper into utensils for l^uschold purposes. 

Fisheries . — The fisheries of Turkey are important; the fi.sheries of the 
Bosphorus alone represent a value of upwards of 250,000/., though the fishery 
methods are*auti([uated. The coast of the Mediterranean pioduces excellent 
spoiigc.s, the Red Sea mother-of-pearl, and the Persian Gulf pearls. 

Manufadnrea . — Industries in Turkey arc mostly quite frimitivc. There is 
a tendency to start factories on a small scale, but the supjHy of labour seems 
likely to prove a difficulty. At Panderma there is a wqpllen yarn spinning 
mill belonging to the Oriental Carpet Manufacturers’ Company, which pro- 
duces 2,750,000 lbs. annually, and employs 140 hands. Cotton spinning 
is carried on in the vilayets of Aidin and Adana, and in the 
capital. There are five main establishments, two in Constantinople, 
two in Smyrna, and one in Magnesia, and four factoi ies of lesser importance in 
Adana. The latter have a total of 10,000 spindles, the former 40,800 
.spindles, making 50,800 spindles for the cotton maiiufaetuTing industry of 
the country. * 


Commerce. 

The total trade of Turkey in various years ending March 13 has been as 
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follows (£T1 of 100 piastres = 18 shillings, or j6T10 = 91., or 101. = 
£T11);— 


Years 

lMi])orts 

Exports 

1 Years 

j Imports 

Exports 

1012-18 

1913-14 

1916-171 

£T 

43,651,0.85 

40,809,680 

22,105,804 

£T 

\ 23,921,326 
21,436,120 
84,058,581 

ii 1919 

|i 1920 

192P 

j £T 

1 92.762,.S7C : 

! 169,396,267 i 
j 73,237,199 | 

£T 

38,427,872 

47,625,^82 

19,756,524 


1 September, 191(3, to February, 1917. * First nine montVs. 


<c 

Turkish trade for 2 years was distributed amoug tlie principal countries 
as follows ; — , 



Imports 

Exports 

Country 

1919 

1920 

1 919 



£T 

.CT 

Kilos 

£T 

United Kingdom . 

26,693,264 

48,685,406 

12,650,105 

6,839,131 

Austria .... 

598,2.S2 

2,324,111 

1,027,328 

298,41 1 

France 

7,848,413 

20,294,215 

7,171,157 

8. 478, .570 

Germany .... 

1,1.50,304 

57,795 

1,121,596 

254,089 

Russia 

2,286,868 

5,815,799 

' 8,172,081 

6,220,863 

Bulgaria .... 

791,901 

1,4.50,307 

' 2,665,:i79 

1,382,800 

Ruiuania 

. 361,260 

2,t01,Ol7 

5,044,682 

2,521,390 

Greece 

5,703,193 ! 

4.438,273 

2,388,089 ; 

732,373 

Italy 

: 18,465,968 j 

i 25,696.202 

; 2,145,5(4 1 

1,933,833 

Netlierlands 

818.43:5 1 

’ .5,444,126 

j 4,291,721 

3,392,007 

United States . . . : 

8,085,062 

25,953,810 

1 5,405,380 1 

4,981,4-7 


During 1920, 8,035, 557 kilos of petroleum, valued at 94,767,812 piasters, 
were imported from the tiiiited States and 2,249,748 kilos, valued at 
27,532,325 piasters, from Batmn. Sugar was mainly imported from the 
United StaUiS (4,710,832 kilos, valued at 203,967,454 {)i«ister.s), Austria 
(1,153,419 kilos, valued at 54,433i550 piasters), Bulgaria (1,339,378 kilos, 
valued at 24,131,500 piastres), Egypt (4,257,877 kilos, valued at 190,406,967 
piasters), Italy (1,057,213 kilos, valued at 48,424,780 piasters), and Japan 
(2,922,987 kilos, valued at 125,032,635 piasters). The United Kingdom 
furnished over one-half the tea (142,267 kilos, valued at 13,758,522 piasters), 
while coffee was furnished chiefly by France (1,189,386 kilos, valued at 
69,415,569 piasters), tlie United Kingdom (319,517 kilos, valued at 17,071,180 
l)iasteis), and the United States (297,105 kilos, valued at 15,950,003 piiisters). 

The principabimports from Asiatic Turkey into the United Kingdom and 
exports to Asiatic Turkey from the United Kingdom (according to Board of 
Trade Returns) in two years were : — 


Imports from 
Turkey j 

1919 

1920 

Exports to 
Turkey 

1919 

1920 

1 

Opium . 

Raisins . . . i 

Dried Fruit . 

Wool . . . 

Cari)cts . 

Tobacco . 

£ 

103,323 

2,132,036 

234,004 

344,588 

469,880 

1,047,791 

1 £ 
j 121,144 

I 874,. 579 
i 2,366,871 
; 383,010 

1 1,(926,128 

j 683,793 

1 1 Coal, coke 
' Cotton yarn . j 
;i Cottons . 

;1 Woollens . 
i Iron goods . , 
.[ Machinery 

£ 

59,883 

467,404 

6,817,602 

585,101 

1 87,126 

! 70,877 

£ 

75,.529 

674,497 

11,445,201 

1,358,456 

420,357 

254,506 


The value of the commercial intercourse between the whole of the Turkish 
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Empire in Europe and Asia and Great Britain during the last live years, 
according to the Board of Trade Returns, is sliown in the following 
table : — 


- 

1917 

1918 

j .*1019 

;/ --- 

1920 

1921 






Imports into U. K. from 
Turkey 

£ 

•Ui7,5S6 

£ 

094,715 

! 9,071,080 

£ 

12,159,799 

1 ^ 

' 1,064,390 

Exports of British jirodnce to ' 


Turkey 1 

921,0931 

1,811,784 

: 22,109,713 

31,311,678 

4,704,332 


1 FiXj)orto(l to I'oris and places in territory formerly Turkish, but now occupied by 
other Powers. ^ * 


* » Shipping and Navigation. 

The mercantile navy of the Turkish Empire in 1911 consisted of 120 
steamers of 66,878 tons, and 963 sailing vessels of 205,641 tons. 

Internal Communications. 

The length of railway Hue in European and Asiatic Turkey on 
November 1, 1914, not including the most recently opened sections of the 
Bagdad Railway, was 2,865 miles. • 

The Bagdad Railway was intended to extend the Anatolian line from 
Konia to Adana, ^Mosul, Bagdad, and Basra with many branch lines. It 
has been constructed continuously as far as Kara Bunar in Cilicia. Further 
on tlie following sections have been completed ; Dorak to Bagtche on the 
Adana side of the Taurus Mountains ; Radjun via Muslimie to Jerablus on 
the Euphrates with branch from Muslimie to Alef)po ; Jerablus to El-Abiad in 
the direction of Nisihiu (the Euphrates being spanned by a wooden bridge) ; 
and Bagdad to Samara, a stretch of about 80 kilometres. A branch line has 
also been completed from Alexandretta It) Toprak Kale on the Dorak- Adana- 
Bagtclid section. Of the distance from Konia to Bagdad, 1,509 miles, 1,117 
miles (with gaps) are already working. In January, 1919, the British 
military authorities took over the administration of the Bagdad railway, 
while the French took charge of the Oriental railways of European Turkey. 
Total railway mileage in Turkey in 1916, 3,720 mih s. 

Electric tramways are working in Constantinople, Smyrna, Damascu.s, 
and Beyrouth. * 

There are 1,814 Turkish post-offices in the Empire. In •the year 1917-18 
the inland service transmitted 20,377,837 letters and A^85,049 post-cards, 
and 21,997,149 samples and printed papers ; the international service trans- 
mitted 1,853,961 letters and 767,744 post-cards, and 691,696 samples and 
printed papers. A parcel-post systemThas been introduced info Turkey, and 
works fairly well. Foreign post-offices have ceased to exist since Oct. 1, 1914. 

The length of telegraph lines in Turkey is about 28,890 miles, and the 
length of wire about 49,200 miles ; there are 1,017 telegraph offices ,* messages 
in the year 1914-15, 5,533,501. 

Money, Weights, and Measures of Turkey. 

In January, 1917, tlie Turkish Government issued a Charier for a new 
National Bank, to bo styled the Ottoman National Credit Bank (Osmanli 
Itibar milli Bancassi). Its capital is 4 million Turkish pounds (3,600,000^. ). 
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After the expiration of the privileges of the Imperial Ottoman Bank (1925 ) 
the new institute is to become the State Bank with the right to issue bank - 
notes. 

The Imperial Ottoman Bank, with a capital of £T10,000,000, had, on 
Nov. 30, 1910, a note circulation of £T941, 250, and cash on hand amounting 
to £T3,586,834. The bank’s note issue consisted up to 1914 of notes of 
£T5 and upwards, secured or ; a gold reserve of not less than one-third of the 
value of the issue. Other important banks arc the National Bank of Turkey, 
the Arch- Levantine Banking Company, the Credit Lyonnais, Banco di 
Koma, and the Bank of Athens. 

Up to December 31, 1921, the total amount of currency in circulation was 
as follows treasury bond?, £T5, 147,919 ; notes, £T153,859,936 ; pre- 
war metallic money, i.T38,000,000 ; other money, £T20,000,000. 

On April 17, 1916, an order was issued reforming the currency. A gold 
standard, with tlie piastre as the unit, is henceforth to be general 'all over 
Turkey, and the piastre equals 40 para. The piastres, as well as tlie half piastre 
(20 para), quarter piastre (10 para) and eighth piastre (5 para) pieces are to he 
of nickel. Silver coins are 2, 5, 10, and 20 piastres ; and gold coins 25, 50, 100, 
250, and 500 piastres. Silver is legal tender up to 300 piastres, and nickel 
up to 50 piastres. 

At present, however (April, 1922), the only money in general circulation, 
with the exception of 20 ]tara pieces, is paper issuetl during the war. This 
forced currency is very deyireciated, the Turkish paper lira being worth about 
one-sixth of the gold coin of the same denomination. 

The gold 100-])iastre piece (which is equivalent to £Tl) weighs 7*216 
grammes, *916 fine, and thus contains 6*6147 grammes of fine gold. The 
silver 20-piastre piece weighs 24 *055 grammes, *830 fine, and therefore contains 
19 ‘965 grammes of fine silver. £T11 equals £10 approximately (pre-war). 

Weights and measures are as follows : — 


The Okc^ of 400 drams . 

,, Kileh .... 

44 Okes = 1 Cantar or Kinta^ 
39*44 Okes .... 
180 Okes — 1 Cheke 
1 Kile = 20 Okes . 

816 Kilehs .... 
The Endazi (cloth measure) . 


, = 2*8326 lbs. avoirdupois. 
. = 0*9120 imperial bushel. 
. = 125 lbs. avoirdupois. 

. = 1 cwt. 

. = 511*380 pounds. 

. = 0*36 imperial quarter. 

. = 100 imperial quarters. 

. = 27 inches. 


Bor land measurement there is the ‘old dunam' and the ‘new dunamd 
The first is used extensively for land measurement in the interior of Anatolia, 
as well as throughout Asia Minor. Tlie second, whicli is based on the metric 
system and is employed in all Government departments and townships of any 
size, is the official Government unit. The old diinam is measured roughly by 
the peasant, who steps olf 40 steps, each equal to ajiproximately one arshin 
(about 75 centimetres), and this length .squared is reckoned as 1 dunam. The 
evlek is equivalent to 400 scyiiarc anshin, or one-fourth of an old diuiarn. In 
Knglish equivalents, 1 old square arshin = 6*1794 square feet ; 1,600 square 
arshin, or 1 old dunam = 9,887*04 square feet, or 0*2*2698 acre ; 1 new square 
arshin (1 square meter) - 1*74 old square arshin - -- 10*764 square feet ; 1 new 
dunam ‘2*7216 old dunam = 0*61778 acre. 

The kile is the chief measure for grain, the lower measiiies being definite 
weights rather than measures. 100 kilesare equal to 12*128 British imperial 
quarters, or 35*266 hectolitres. 

In 1889 the metric system of weights was made obligatory for cereals ; 
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metric woiglits were decreed obligatory in January 1892, but the decree is not 
yet enforced. In 1915 the metric system was made the official standard of 
weights and measures. 

On March 1, 1917, the Gregorian calendar was introduced into Turkey, 
to be used side by side with the Hegira calendar. / 

Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of Turkky in Grf.at Britain. 

Unofficial Turkish Representative in London. — Mustafa Reshid Pasha. 
(Appointed Decfember, 1920.) 

2. Of Gr^at BnfrAiN in Turkey. 

High Commissioner and Ambassador Designate. — The Rt. Hon. Sir 
H. G. M. Rumbtld, Bart., P.C., K.C.M.G., M.V.O. 

Acting Counsellor. — N. M. Henderson. 

Chief Dragoman. — R. Ryan, C.M.G. 

Secretaries.— O. G. Knox, H.F.O., Orookshank, J. D. Greenway and 
W. H. B. Mack. 

Ilead of Consular Section and Consul-General Designate. — A. T. Waugh, 
C.M.G. 

Military AttacU.—Coi. A. W. K Baird, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Commercial Secretary. — C. Jl. Courthope-Mifliroe. 


Statistical and other Books of Reference. 

1. Official Publications. 

SalnainA Official Almanac for the Turkish Empire. Gtonstantinoplc. 

Constitution Ottomane proraulgiiec le 7 ZilhiJje (11/23 d^cembre, 1876). Constant! 
noplo, 1891. 

Deslnr, Collection of Turkish Laws, (now in process of completion). 

Bulletin de Statistique. Published monthly IV Ministry of Finance. 

Treaty between Great Britain, Germany, Austria, France, Italy, Russia, and Turkey, for 
the settlement of affairs in the East. Signed at Berlin, July 13, 1878. Fol. London, 1878. 

Department of Overseas Trade Kci>ort. London. Annual. 

Turkey in Asia ; Anatolia. (Handbooks prepared under the direction of the Historical 
Section of the Foreign Office.) London, 1920. 

A Manual on the Turanians and Pan-Turanianisni. (Handbooks prepared by th.e 
Geographical Section of the Naval Intelligence Division of the Admiralty.) London, 1921. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Abbot (G. F.). Turkey, Greece, and the Great Powers. London, 1917? 

Allen (W. B, D.), The Turks in Bnroi)e. London, 1929. • 

Baedeker’s Konstantinopel und Kleinasien. Leipzig, 1905. 

Banse (Ewald), Die Tiirkei. Ene Moderne Geographie. Brunswick, 1916. 

Bibesco (Princess), Les huit Paradis. Paris»1910. • 

Rfsfcop (J. L.), Journeys in Kurdistan. 2 vols. London, 1891. 

Blagowieschtschensky {G.\ Die wirtschaftlicho Entwickelung Tnrkestans. Berlin, 1913. 

Bucknill(J. A. 8.), and Utidgian (H. A. 8 ), The Imperial Ottoman Penal Code : a trans- 
lation from the Turkish Text. London and Oxford, 1914. 

Buxton (C. R.), Turkey in Revolution. London, 1009. 

Childs (W. J.), Across Asia Minor on Foot. London, 1917. 

Courtney of Penwith (Lord), Editor, NaTionalism and War in the Near Bast. (By a 
Diplomatist.) Oxford, 1915. 

Creasy (Sir Edward Shepherd), History of the Ottoman Turks. (Founded on Von 
Hammer, but continued to 1876.] New cd. London, 1882. 

Curtis (W. E.), Turkestan. London, 1911. 

CaapKcfca (Miss M. A.), Turks of Central Asia in History and at the Present Day : an 
Ethnological Enquiry into the Pan-Turanian Problem, and Bibliographical Material relat- 
ing to the Early Turks and the Present Turks of Central Asia, London, 1918. 

A 8 2 
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Delaygne (L.), Essai sur les finances Ottoinancs. Paris, 1911. 

Dwight (H. G.), Constantinople, Old and New. London, 1915. 

JSmtn (Achmed), DieTiirkei. Gotlm, 1918. 

EndreaiF. C,). Dio Tiirkei. ILhed. Munich. 1017. 

Easad (Djelal), Constantinople do Byzauz A Stanilml. Paris, 1910. 

Evcrslcy (Lord), The Turki^^l Empire: Its growth and decay. London, 1917. 

Ferriman (Z. D.), Turkey aid the Turks. London, lid 1. 

Fifher (Stanley), Ottoman L\ iid Laws. London, 1920. 

Freeh (F.), Hdning (A.) and Sack (A.), Das Wirtschaftsleben der Turkei. Vol, 1. 
Berlin, 1916. 

Freeman (E<lwardA.), The Ottoman Power in Europe: its Nature, its Growth, and its 
Decline. London, 1877. — Ilustory and Conquests of the Saracens. 3rd od. London, 1877. 
Garnett (Lucy M.), Turkey of the Ottomans, liondon, 1912. ^ 

Qaulis (G.), J.,a Kuinc d’un Empire. Paris, 1913. 

Gibbons (II. A.), The Foundation of the Ottoman Empire (1300-1403). Oxford, 1916. 
Grothe (11. ), Gcographische Charactcrbildor aus dcr Asiatischen Tiirkei. Leipzig, 1909. 
Hammer-Purgstall (J . von), Gescliichte dos 0.smanisk»hen Reiches, Ac. Isted. 10 vols. 
Pesth, 1827-3.5. 2nd cd. (improved), 4 vols. Pcslh, 1834-36. 

Hartmann (M.), Dcr islaini.scho Ori«Mit. Tjoipzig, 1910. 

Ilassert {Kwi'l), Das 'I’urkische Reich. Tubingen, 1918, 

Hawley (Walter), Asia Minor. London, 1918. 

Heidborn (A.)y Manuel dc Droit Public et admini.stratif de TEmpire Ottoman. Vol. I. 
Constitutional. Vol. II. Financial. Vienna, 1912. 

Uichens (R.), The Near Ea.st. London, 1913. 

ZfoRand (Thomas Erskiue), Tlie European Concert in the Eastern Question, a Collection 
of Treaties, Ac. Oxford, 1897. 

Hubbard (C, E ), The Day of the Crescent : Glimpse.s of Old Turkey. liOndoji, 1920. 
Hutton (W. H.), Constantinople : the Story of the Old Capital of the Eini)ire. London, 
1900. 

Hitch (A), Lc Chemin de Fcr cA Bagdad. Brussids, 1914. 

Jaschke (G.), Die Welt dcs Islams. Berli!i, 1917. — Die Entwicklung des o.smanischen 
Verfassnngstaatcs von den Anfiingen bis zur Gegenwart. Berlin, 1917. 

Jurga (N.), Geschichte dcs Osmaui.schen Reiches. 5 vols. Gotha, 1908-13 
Konlogiaihus (P.M.), Geography of .A.sia Minor. Athen.s, 1921. 

Krause (P.), Die Turkei. Lci])zig, 1916. 

Landemont (Comte dc), L’ Europe et la Politique Orientale, 1878-1912. Paris, 1913. 

Le Coq (A v.), Volkskundliches an.s Ost*Turke.sian. Beilin, 1916. 

Leonhard (R.), Paphlagonia'. lleiscn und Forschungen ini ndrdlichcn Kleina.sicn. 
Berlin, 1915. 

Lukach (U. C.), The Fringe of the East: a Journey through jtast and present Provinces 
of Turkey. London, 1913. 

Macmillan's Guido to Greece, the Archipelago, Constantinople, the Coa.st.s of Asia 
Minor, Crete, and Cyprus, Ac. 4th ed. London, 1908. 

Mandelstam (Andr6), Lo Sort de ITOmpire Ottoman. Zurich, 1917. 

Mason (Kenneth), (Central Kurdistan in Geographical Journal for December, 1910. 
Med,jelle, or Ottoman Civil Law. Nico.sia, 1895. 

Meyers Reisebiicher; Tiirkei, Ruinanien, Serbien, Bulgarien. New Edition. Leipzig 
and Wien, 1914. 

Miller (W.), Travels and Politics in the Near East. London, 1898 — The Ottoman 
Empire, 1801-1913. ^London, 1913. 

Muir (Sir W.) and Weir (T. H.), The Caliphate : Its rise, diicline, and fall. Edin- 
burgh, 1915 r 

Murray’s Handbooks for Travellers: Asia Minor. London, 1905. 

Nossig (A.), Die n£ae Turkei und ihre FUhrer. Ilalle, 1910. 

Ostrorg (Count Leon), The Turkish Problem : Things Seen and a Few Deductions. 
London, 1919. 

Pears (Sir Ehwin), Turkey and its Pcoplci London, 1911. 

Prrey (Earl), The Highlands of Asiatic Turkey. London, 1901. 

Philippsohn (Alfred), Das Tiirkische Reich. Weimar, 1916. 

Pickthall (M.)y With the Turks in War-time. London, 1914. 

PooI« (Stanley Lane-), Turkey. In Story of the Nations Series. London, 1889. 

Vuaux (R.), Constantinople etla Question d’Orient. Paris l'.*20. 

Ramsay (Sir W. M.), The Revolution in CoF/itantirioplc and Turkey. London, 1909. 
Ramsay (W. M.), The Cities and Bishopricks of Phrygia. 2 vols. Oxford, 1897.— Historical 
Geography of Asia Minor. London, 1890. — Impressions of Turkey during Twelve Years' 
Wanderings. London, 1897. — Also, Every-day Life in Turkey, by MVs. Ramsay. London, 
1807. 

/i€cZtt«(Eliscc), Geographic Uni verselle. Vol. I. Paris, 1876. 

P«clM«(Blisee),Nouvelle Geographic Unlversellc. Vols. IX and XI. 8. Paris, 1884 and 1886. 
Saint-Yves (G.), Les chomins de fer fraui^ais dans la Turquie d'Asie. Paris, 1914. 
Schmidt (H.), Das Eisenbahnwesen in der Asiatischen Tiirkei. Berlin, 1914. 
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Schopoff (A.), L«s R^formes et la Protection des Chretiens on Turquie, 1673-1904, 
Paris, 1904. 

Sykes (vSir Mark), The Caliphs' I^ast Heritage : a Short History of the Turkish Empire. 
London, 1915. — Tiirough Five Turkish Provinces. London, 1900. — Dar-ul-lslam : 
Journey through Ten Asiatic Provinces of Turkey. London, 1904. 

(D.), Lcvante llandbuch. Berlin, 1918. ^ 

Turkey in Europe. By Odysseus [Sir Charle.s N. E. Eli^J. London, 1900. 

Vbietni (A,), La Constitution ottomane du 7 zilhidje uMs (Decembre 23, 1876) expliquee 
et annotee. Paris, 1877. ^ 

Wirth (A.), D( r Balkan. Stuttgart, 1914. 

Woods (II. C ), Washed by Four Seas. London, 1908. — The Danger Zone of Europe. 
London, 1911. 

Warjfield (W.).^Tlie Gate of Asia. A journey from the Persian Gulf to the Black Sea. 
London, 191(). 

Wiiirum (Dr. W. A.), The Cradle of Mankind : Life in Eastern Kurdestan. London, 1914, 
Wright (II. C. S.), Two Years under tho Cj’escent. London, 1913. 

Young, Corps de Droit Ottonian^Collection of Turkish laws). 

Yovano^itch (V. M.), An English Bibliography on ilie Near Eastern Question, 1481- 
1906. Belgradi', lf09. 

^iafcefsen(J. W.), Geschichtedes Osmani.schen Rcichs in Enropa. 7 vols. Hamburg 
and Gotha, 1810-68. 


AKABIA.i 

Lar^e areas in Arabia consist only of desert and steppe, occupied by 
Bedouin tribes, who arc forced to adopt a nomadic existence. Considerable 
portions of the Nefud, or Northern Sand-belt,^ and the whole of the Ruba 
cl-Khali, or great Southern Desert of soft .sand, are cpiite uninhabitable, 
although they supply good grazing at certain seasons. There are many 
tribal communities, settled, half settled, and nomadic, who give effective 
allegiance only to their own chiefs while admitting the loose overlordship of 
one of the greater Emirs €,g. Ibn Sand, Ibu Rasliid, or the King of Hejaz. 
They are to be found mainly in the Hinterland of Yemen, in the Asir 
Highlands, in the interior of Oman, and all i^und the northern fringe of 
the Nefud desert, which divides Arabia ]>roper IVoin the Syrian Desert or 
Hamad. But the oases of Central Arabia and most of the fertile coastal 
districts are occupied by settled comifluiiities, under eight independent 
systems of government. The total area is approximately 1,000,000 square 
miles, with a population roughly estimated at live or six millions. 

1 . The Kingdom of Hejaz, which has attained its independence during the 
course of the war, has an estimated area of 170,000 square miles, and an 
estimated population of about 900,000. Its frontiers are not delimited 
except on the west. On the south the line runs inland ffom Hali Point so 
as to include the territories of the Zahran, Ghamid and Qisha tribes. On 
the east, Khurma and Khcilar are in IB'jaz, hut the former is claimed also by 
Nejtl, and tlie line between i.s very uncertain. On the nJrth tlie recognised 
boundary runs inland from north of Akaba to about Muaddham, on tho 
Hejaz Railway, and thence to Teima, ^vhich was taken from Jbn Rashid in 
tho war. Hejaz is barren or semi-barren in almost its entire area. It 
may be regarded as the most important principality in Arabia in virtue of 
its possession of Mecca (70,000 inhabitants) and Medina (before the war, 
35,000, now reduced under 10,000 inhabitants), the Holy Places of Islam. 
Formerly included in the Turkish •Vilayet of Hejaz, which extended from 
Akaba in the north to Asir in the south (but latterly, only from Medina 
Salih in the north), it was the chief centre of Ottoman influence in Arabia ; 
and by means of the Hejaz railway, with its terminus at Medina, the Turks 
were enabled to maintain garrisons in the ports and the chief towns of the 
1 /SVeMapinTuE Staiksmak’s Year-Book, 1917 
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interior. But the Gr^nd Sherif, or Emir of Mecca, wielded great influence 
throughout the Moslem world. Ottoman control was largely maintained in 
the past by the X)ayment of an annual subsidy, but the presence of the 
Turks and their maladministration was always resented. Early in the were 
the British Government ’iijiiarantecd the autonomy of the llejaz, in the 
event of a successful revo^, and on June 5, 1916. Husein iun Ali, the 
present Emir, proclaimed liis independence. In November, 1916, the Emir 
Husein issued a proclamation assuming the title King of Hejaz. The Treaty 
of Peace with Turkey recognises the Hejaz as a free and independent State. 
The capital is Mecca, and the chief port is Jidda, in the Red ^ea, population 
about 20,000. The chief product is dates, of which the large crop gathered 
from the Medina oasis ranks highest : but all are consumed locally. Hides, 
wool, and gum are the principal exports, but tJie volume is never large, and 
less now than before the war. Imports are mainly foodstiitfs and . building 
materials. Taxation is light, but irregular requisitions and Customs dues at 
the ports are often heavy and furnish the bulk of the King’s revenue. Great 
Britain pays him a considerable subsidy to enable him to maintain indepen- 
dence and provide for the Pilgrimage. 

2. The Emirate of Nejd and Hasa, the more powerful of the two Central 
Arabian principalities, has its capital at Riyadh, whence the Sand dyna.sty 
exercises jurisdiction over the neighbouring groups of oases. It is the 
modern representative of t|ie Wahabite Empire founded about 1745 by 
Mohammed Ibn Baud, Sheikh of Dariyah. The ]>re8ent Emir of Riyadh, 
Abd el-Aziz es-Saud, who maintains an intermittent conflict with the 
neighbouring Emirate of Jebel Shammar, expelled the Turks from Hasa in 
1913, and has extended his influence to include Hofuf in the region of the 
Persian Gulf. Estimated population about 300,000. (South Nejd — south of 
Riyadh — has about 100,000 inhabitants, Central Nejd about 100,000, Kasim 
50,000, and Hasa 50,000.) 'Nejd produces nothing for export ; but Kasim 
collects and exports hides and ghi (butter) ; and Hasa produces and exports 
dates, textiles, hides and live-stock. 

3. The Emirate of Jebel Shammar, which lies to the north of Nejd, was 
formerly within its jurisdiction ; but since the middle of last century it has 
maintained its independenco under the Rashid dynasty. It hf^s its capital 
at Hail, and is far more Bedouin in character than its southern rival. The 
present Emir of Hail is Abdullah ibn Mitah, born in 1907, who succeeded 
on the assassination of his father, Saud Ibn Rashid, in May, 1920. 
Estimated population, including the Shammar, 200,000. No ])roduct3 for 
export, and every thing except bare necessaries has to be imported. 

♦. 

4. The Frincipate of Asir, on the west coast of Arabia, between Hejaz 
and Yemen, has its capital at Sabiyah in Southern Asir. The principate 
is in the hands of the Idrisi family, tlie present ruler being Mohammed ibn 
Ali el-Idrisi. This principate, however, has no effective jurisdiction 
over Highland Asir, where the power is chiefly in the hands of the head of 
the Aidh family, chiefs of the Beni Mugheid tribe. Estimated population of 
all Asir, whether under Idrisi or not (tj^e great majority are independent 
of him), under 1,000,000. Considerable export of hides and live-stock chiefly 
the Eritean ports. 

5. The Imamate of Yemen, which is centred at Sana, is of considerable 
antiquity, the Imam tracing his descent to the Prophet’s daughter Fatimah, 
and being credited by his Zeidist followers with infallibility and esoteric 
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knowledge. Considerable areas are devoted to agriculture, cereals and 
coflee ; great tracts of mountain-land are extensively cultivated. The 
present Imam is Yahya Mohammed Hamid ed-Din. Area, 75,000 square 
miles ; estimated population, one million. Capital, Sanaa ; population 
about 25,000. Chief port, Hodeida, population 4 QAoO. The chief agricultural 
products are consumed locally, coflee being th(Iou\y item exported in any 
bulk. This goes out now more by Aden than Hodeida, while Mocha no 
longer counts. No figures are available since the war, but beyond doubt 
coflee export has declined seriously. Hides are now the largest export. 

G. The British Protectorate of Aden (see page 99). 

7. The Sultanate of Omjn (see fagc 1172), 

8. i^he Sudtanate of Koweit, on the nortli-western coast of the Persian 
Gulf, acquired considerable importance during the discussion of the Baghdad 
Railway. The Saltan is subsidized by the British Government, which 
maintains a Political Agent at his Coiiit. The present Sultan, Ahmed 
IHX JouAU, succeeded liis uncle in March, 1921. Estimated population, 
50,000. 

9. Emirate of Kerak. — Kerak is Trans jordania, and the Emir is 

Abdullah, second son of King Hussein. His scat of government is at 
Amman. • 
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MESOPOTAMIA. 

(’Iraq.) 

King. — Feisal, third son of the Kingnf the Hejas. 

Mesopotamia was conqn^ed by Indian and British troops during the 
Great War. The town of A\sra was occupied on November 22, 1914, and 
Baghdad on March 11, 1917. In the Treaty of Peace with Turkey, 
Mesopotamia is recognised as an independent State, to be placed under a 
Mandatory Power. The Supreme Council has allotted the mandate to Great 
Britain. » 

G 0 Veniment. — In 1920 a Council of State was formed, as a provisional 
ineasuro, to conduct the administration of the country, under tlie Mandate 
of Great Britain. On August 23, 1921, the High Commissioner proeluimed 
the Emir Feisal King of tlie Traq, by election of the peojde, as'the result of a 
plebiscite in which 96 per cent, of the inhabitants of tlie country voted in his 
favour. II. H. tlie Nacpb of Baghdad, who liad acted as President of the 
Council of State, was entrusted by II. M. King Feisal with the duty of forming 
his first Cabinet, which was composed as follows : — - 

Premier: M.ll. the Naqib of Baghdad. 

Minister of Interior : Haji Ahmad Ramzi. 

Minister of ])rf cnee : Ja’far Pasha al ’Askari. 

Minister of Finance : Sasuq Elfeiuli. 

Minister of Justice : Naji Beg al Suwaidi. 

Minister of Pahlic JJJu ks : Tzzat Pasha. 

Minister of Ei/ucalion : Saiyid Tlihat al Din Shahristani. 

.]finister of Health : Dr. Hanna Khaiyat. 

Minister of Conimercc : ’Abdul Latif Pasba Mandil. 

MJnisfer of Jn.qaf : Saiyid Muhammad ’Ali al Fadhl. 

It was reported in Apiil 1^22 that five of these ministers had resigned. 

Area and Population. — The country has an area of 143,250 square 
miles (the vi’ayots respectively of Baghdad, 54,510 square miles, Basra, 
53,580 square mile.s, and Mosul, 35,130 square miles), and a population, 
according to the Census of 1920, of 2,849,282. The following are the detailed 
figures of the census results : — 


Division 


Sunni ! 

Shi’ah 

i 

JewLsh 

Christian 

Other 

RGigions 

Total 

Baghdad 


130,000 ' 

1 

54,000 i 
14,21.5 

50,000 

15,000 

1,000 

250,000 

Sainavia 

• 4 . 

00,4 r>5 , 

300 

— 

— 

80,070 

Divalah . 

. 

31,053 : 

40,007 

1,689 

397 

000 

104,036 

Kut 


s,578 ; 

93,712 

381 

127 

— 

107 798 

Diwanivali , 


1,000 I 

102,300 , 

6,000 

5,000 

200 

204,500 

Hhainlyah 


445 ! 

180,000 

530 

20 

5 

190,000 

tlillah . 


15/J83 j 

155,807 

1,065 

27 


173,000 

Dnlaim . 


247,000 1 

200 

j .2,600 

200 

— 

250,000 

Total Vilayet 
Baghdad . 

of 

524,414 i 

750,421 

^62,565 

20,771 

i 2,133 

1 1,360,304 

Basra 


24,408 

lSn,494 

C,928 

2,221 

1,549 

165,600 

Amara , 


7,000 1 

284,700 

3,000 

300 

' 5,000 

300,000 

Miu.talik 


11,150 ; 

306,220 

160 

30 

2,440 

820,000 

Total Vi la jet 
Ba - ra 

of 

1 

42,558 

721,414 

10,088 

2,551 

8,989 

785,600 
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Divistion j 

Suiiui t 

1 

Shi'ali 1 

Jewish 

1 

Christian | 

i 

Other 

Religions 

Total 

Mosul .... 
Arbil . 

Kirkuk . . . . 

Suleimani . , . . 

244,713 

96,100 

85,000 

1 153,000 

17,180 j 
5,000 i 

7,635|' 

4,80/ 

l,4/> 

i,ofo 

50,070 

4,100 

600 

: 100 

30,180 

1 1,000 1 

350,378 

106,000 

92,000 

155,000 

Total Vilayet of 
Mosul 

579,713 

22,180 

14,835 

55,470 

31,180 

703,378 

Grand Tcftal . 

1,140,686 

1,494,015 

87,488 

1 

78,792 

1 42,302 

2,849,282 


Instruction. — There *ro numerona Government schools of all types. 
Severat new schools have been opened and others are under construction 
(1921). Secondary Schools are receiving special attention, as also technical 
education. 

Justice* — Under the British regime, a Court of Appeal, and courts of 
various grades have been established, the country adapting as far as possible 
Mohammedan law to Western ideas of justice. 

Finance. — Kevenue, 1918-19, 2,080, OOOt. ; expenditure, 1,177,000^ 
Revenue, 1919-20, 3,437,000^. ; expenditure,*3,692,000/. 

Defence* — Tlie use of the local forces is placed in the hands of the 
Government, to be employed solely for the maintenance of order and the 
defence of the territories “ except with the consent of the Mandatory.” 

Production* — Mesopotamia is a land of^great potentialities, oil being 
its chief product. Petroleum wells are being worked at Qaiyarah, near Mosul, 
and at Mandali, north-east of Baghdad. At Hit, on the Euphrates, are 
asphalt deposits. The soil of the coulltry is rich, and agriculture is being 
developed, o.specially by means of irrigation. Wheat, barley, cotton, dates, 
and ground nuts are produced. 

Commerce. — Imports and exports in 1920 were as follows : — 


- 

Imports 

^ Exports 


Rupees 

•Rupees 

Basra 

123,112,111 

• 44,393,550 

Baghdad 

109,638,104 

59,413,601 

Total . 

• 233,750,215 

j 103,«07,157 


Customs revenue in 1920-21, 2,13,94,320 rupees (£1,426,288) ; in 1921-22, 
2,43,33,483 rupees (£1,622,232). 

Cotton goods form nearly SO^per cent, of the imports of the country ; 
sugar is next in importance. Large quantities of both commodities were re- 
exported into Persia. Carpets and grain were the principal exports. 

Communications. — The principal seaport for Mesopotamia is 
Basra, situated 70 miles up the Shatt-el-Arab, at the head of the 
Persian Gulf. Before the war the rivers Tigris and Euphrates 
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formed the only means of through communication to Baghdad and 
other parts of tlie country. There were caravan routes across the desert, 
and a few poor roads ; the Baghdad railway, built on the Kuropean 4 ft. SJin. 
gauge, was in course of construction, the section from Baghdad to Samarra, 
75 miles in length, having b^n opened just before the war. During the War 
metre-gauge railways were biyjlt from Basra to Nasiriyah on the Eirphrates, 
140 miles, Basra to Amara, on the Tigris, 109 miles, and Kut-el-Amara to 
Baghdad, 105 miles, leaving a break of 120 miles between Amara and Kut- 
el-Amara. Metre-gauge lines were also built from Baghdad to near 
Khanikin, 103 miles, and on to the Persian frontier, 30 miles. The 
standard-gauge railw^ay from Baghdad to Samarra (75 miles) was extended to 
beyond Tekrit (5S miles), and branches w-re made from Baghdad to Hilla on 
the Euphrates, 58 miles, and to Dhiban, beyoncKFallujah, 48 miles. There 
has also been laid a 2ft. 6in. gauge from Hilla on the Eup|irates to Kill, 
21 miles. Since the Armistice the sections between Basra and Amara, between 
Baghdad and Dlii])aii and between Hitlali and Kifl have been taken iij), 
but Basra and Baglidad have been linked by a line np the Eiiphiates, and 
the line to Tekrit has been extended to Qalat Sharqat. There is a train ferry 
connecting the right and left banks. 

Tho length of telegraph lines is 2,995 miles and of wire 7,845 miles ; of 
telephone lines, 265, and of telephone wire, 3410 miles. Number of tele- 
phone exelianges, 32 ; number of offices, 1,551. 

High Commissioner,-^^\T V. Z. Cox, G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I., K.O.M.O. 

Commander in Charge of British Forces. — Lt. -General Sir J. A. L, Haldane, 
K.O.B., D.S.C. 


Books of Befereiice. 

Draft Mandates fur Mesupotaniia and Palestine. (Cmd. 1,17 g ) Miscellaneous No. 3 
(H>21). 

Bell (Gertrude L.), Review of the Civil Administration of Mesopotamia. (Cmd. 1,001.) 
Issued by the India Office, 1920. 

Sevan (Kdwyn), The Land of the Two Rivers. London, 1917. 

Buckley (A. B.), Mesopotamia as a country for future development. Cairo, 1919. 

J ), The Inland Water Transport in Mesopotamia. London, 1921. 

Hewitt (Sir John P.), Report for the Army Council on Mesopotamia. London, 1919. 
Maxwell (Donald), A Dweller in Mesopotamia. London, 1921. , 

ParJit(J. T.), Marvellous Mesopotaniia. London, 1920. 

Soane (E. B.), To Mesopotamia and Kurdistan in Disguise. London, 1912. 

Vowlet (Alfred), Wanderings with a Camera in Mesopotamia. London, 1920. 


PALESTINE. 

Thk natural and historic boundaries of Palestine run from the desert on 
the east, along the slopes of Mount Hermon over to the Litani on the west, 
where the Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon first break into a series of elevated 
plateaux, and thence over to the Mediterranean coast, and on the south 
from the Gulf of Akaba across the Desert of Sinai. 

The present political boundaries are: ‘West, the Mediterranean; South, 
a line running from just west of Eafa to east of Taba at the head of the Gulf 
of Akaba, the territory below this line being Egyptian and' Hejaz ; North, 
as settled by the Franco-British Convention of December 23, 1920, but not 
yet entirely delimited, a line running from just south of Ras-el-Nakura on 
the coast, half way between Tyre and Acre, eastwards and northwards to 
Metulla (British Mandate) and across the Upper Jordan Valley to Banian 
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(French Mandate), thence southwards along the foot-hills to the eastern shore 
of Iiake Huleh and down the left bank of the Jordan and eastern shore of 
Lake Tiberias to Wady Samakh, and so to El Hamme in Yarniuk Valley, 
from wliich point it follows the river. 

Oovomineilt. — After its conquest in l/l7-18, by the British Forces, 
the country remained under British Military Administration till July 1, 1920, 
when, with the appointment of Sir Herbert Louis Samuel as High Com- 
missioner, a Civil Administration was set up. 

High O^mmissiontr. — Rt. Hon. Sir Herbert L. Samuel, P.C., G.B.E. 
(Appointed July 1, 1920.) 

Under the Treaty of Sevres, signed on August 10, 1920, Turkey renounced 
her g®verei^ity over the country, and under the draft Mandate submitted in 
December, t 920, to the Council of the League of Nations, the Mandate for 
Palestine was to be entrusted to Great Britain, as bad already been agreed on 
April 25, 1920, by the Supreme Council of the Allied Powers at San Remo. 
To be embodied in the Mandate was the object of establishing there a National 
Home for the Jewish People, according to the Balfour Declaration of 
November 2, 1917, which has been embodied in tlie Peace Treaty with Turkey. 
Tlie Balfour declaration was in these terms : — ‘ His Majesty’s Government 
view with favour the establishment in Palestine of a national home for the 
Jewish people, and will use their bestendeav#urs to facilitate the achievement 
of that object, it being clearly understood that nothing shall be done which 
may prejudice the civil and religious rights of existing non-Jewish com- 
munities in Palestine, or the rights and political status enjoyed by Jews in 
any other country.’ 

The object of the British Administration in Palestine is to provide for the 
establishment of the Jewish National Home^ without, however, prejudicing 
the civil and religious rights of the non-Jo wish communities in Palestine. 
The High Commissioner has appointed an Advisory Council, which is com- 
posed of the heads of the principal C*>vernment Departments and 10 ‘un- 
official ’ members, (4 Moslems, 3 Christians, and 3 Jews), representing the 
various communities. This Council is regarded as the first step towards the 
establishment of self-governing institutions in Palestine. 

The J^^wish ])opulation of Palestine have perfected their internal organisa- 
tion by convening an Elected Assembly, which elected a National Com- 
mittee, to represent the Jewish population of Palestine in its dealings with 
the Administration. English, Hebrew, and Arabic are^the recognised official 
languages of the country. « 

The British Government and Palestine Administration recognise theWorli,, 
Zionist Organisation, which in Palestine is represented by the Palestine 
Zionist Executive, as the Agency of the Jewish ]>eople in all matters per- 
taining to the upbuilding of the Jewish National Home. • 

Area and Population. — Palestine under British Mandate is about 
9,000 square miles in extent, and includes only that part of Historic 
Palestine which lies to the west of the Jordan. The population of this 
territory on July 1, 1921, was a^roximately 770,000 of whom 600,000 were 
Moslems, 80,000 Jews, 84,500 Christians, 5,700 Dnizes, and 170 Samaritans. 

The counta'Y is at present divided into seven districts, administered by 
Governors; Jerusalem, Jaffa, Phoenicia (Haifa), Galilee (Nazareth), Samaria 
(Nablus), Gaza, Beersheba. 

The chief town, Jerusalem, which had been in Moslem hands since 1244, 
and under Turkish nile since 1617, surrendered to General Allenby on 
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December 9, 1917. Its population is estimated at 64,000. The Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre is visited annually by large bands of Christian pilgrims, 
principally of the Orthodox and Coptic Churches. The site of Solomon’s 
Temple is occupied by the Mosque of Omar, which contains a relic of 
Mahomet and the reputed sfLiihcial stone of Abraham. Bothlehcm, the 
scene of Chrisj^’s Nativity ami^the birthplace of King David, is five miles 
south of Jerusalem. The Chinch of the Nativity, at the east end of the 
present village, is said to be the oldest Christian Cliurch in existence. The 
population figures for the other principal towns are: Jaffa, 45,100; Caza, 
15,000 ; Haifa, 39,000 ; Nazareth, 9,000 ; Nablus, 20,000 ; Jul-Keram, 
3,000; Safed, 14,000; Tiberias, 6,000 ; Jenin, 4,000; Hebron, 16,000; 
Kamleh, 10,000. 

. The Jewish Colonies arc grouped in four distivts as follows : — In Judea 
there are 21, viz., Mikvch Israel, Rishon le Zion, Ber-Yacob, Ness Zionah, 
Kechoboth, Ekron, Cederah, Bcr Tobia, Ruchamali, Petach-'i ikvah, Kin 
Ganin, Kfar Mlal, Kfar Saba, Ben Shemeii, Huhla, Kfar Urieh, Artuf, Mozah, 
Dilb, Kalandiah, and Naclilath Jchudah. In Samaria there are 10, viz., 
Hederah, Hefzi-Bah, Kerkur, Gan Shmuel, Zichroii Jacob, Marah, Shvejah, 
Bath Shlomoh, Shuui and Atlit. In Lower Galilee there aio 20, viz., 
Nahalul, Merliaviah, Sedshcrab, Balfouriah, Ein-llarod, Giveath-Yecheskiel, 
Tel-Yossef, Kfar Tabor (Mcslia), Jabneel (Jemma), Betli-Gan, Kama (Sarona), 
Poriah, Mizpah, Kiuereth, Daganiah, Hittiii, Migdal, Tcl Adas, Bethaniah, 
and Menahemia. In Upper GaMlee there are 10, viz., Rosh Pinah, Pekiin, 
Ayeleth Hashachar, Machnayim, Mishmar Hayarden, Yessod-Harnaalah, Ein 
Zeitim, Kfar Gileadi, Tel IJai, and Metullah. The Jewish Colonies are 
governed by Vaadim or councils elected by the male and female residents 
who own registered lioldings or pay taxes. Each colony has one or more 
schools, a synagogue, public library, town hall, hospital, pharmacy and public 
baths. ^ 

The total population of these settlements is about 17,000. Of the above- 
mentioned the following settlements belong to the Jewish National Fund, 
which was established by the Zionist Oi’ganisatiou for the purpose of acquiring 
lands to remain the national property of the Jewish people : — Ben Shemen, 
Hulda, Kfar Mlal, Dilb, Nalilath Jehuda, Nahalul, iMerhaviah, Ein-Harod, 
Giveath-Yecheskiel, Tel Yossef, Kiuereth, Daganiah and Hittin. The 
Palestine Land Development Company, also organised by tl^e Zionist 
Organisation, owns the lands of Tel Adas, Kalandiah, some lands on the 
Carmel, at Jaffa, Jerusalem, &c ’I’he other colonies were mostly founded 
by Baron Edmund dr Rothschild and by the Jewish Colonisation Association, 
which administers all the properties of Baron de Rothschild. The total area 
of the Jewish settlements is 652,653 dunams or about 163,163 acres. There 
arc 37,500 dunams (^Lboiit 9,375 acres) of plantations, and among them : 
15,000 dunams (about 3,750 acres) vineyards, 33,825 dunams (about 8,456 
acres) almond groves, 13,322 dunams (about 3,330 acres) olive plantations, 
12,456 dunams (about 3,114 acres) orange groves, and 6,000 dunams (about 

1.500 acres) eucalyptus plantations. There are two agricultural schools, at 
Mikweh-Israel and Petach-Tikvah respectively. The Hebrew High School 
in Jaffa has 30 teachers and 750 pupils. The Jewish Agricultural Experiment 
Stations at Atlit and Zichron Jacob carisy on agricultural and botanical 
research work. 

InStructioiI. — The approximate nurnber of children under 14 in 
Palestine is as follows; Moslems 110,000, Christians 12,500, Jews 12,000. 
The schools maintained by the Government number 246, and contain about 

15.500 children ; the scholars are mostly Moslems. There are also 53 schools 
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partly maiutained by the Government. A general extension of village 
education is being carried out by the Government : 75 new schools have 
been opened since January, 1921, The Training Colleges for teachers have 
76 men students and 50 women students. Ttclinical education has been 
widely introduced, teachers’ examinations hswe been held throughout the 
country, and all Government teachers are civil servants. A Law 

School has been opened in Jerusalem, and a {'^•hool of Thainiacy is in process 
of organisation. The Christian students comm unities provide, to a very 
large extent, for their own children. 

The Zionist Organisation, through the Dejjartment of Education attached 
to the Palestine Zionist Executive, controls 135 educatioual institutions in 
Palestine, with a staff of 523 teachers, and attended by 12,830 pupils. 
These institutions include (iyrntiasia at Jerusalem and Jaffa, Teachers' 
Traiiyng Colleges (General, Orthodox, Women’s and Kindergarten), Schools 
of Music iiiUerusalem, Jaffa, and Haifa, an Agricultural School, an Arts and 
Crafts Institute (Bczalel), Commercial Evening Classes, and a Technical 
Oollego. In all these schools Hebrew is the medium ol instruction. 

Justice. — Courts in Palestine arc either civil or religious coiuts. 
The former have jurisdiction over local subjects in all matters save those of 
personal status and H'akfs of charitable eiulowmeiits, and over foreign 
subjects in all matters, subject to tlie provisions mentioned below. 

There is a Magistrate Court in every* sub-district, and in the larger 
towns such as Jerusalem, Jaffa, and Haifa, two sncli courts. The magistrate 
is in every case a Palestinian and has jurisdiction in first instance in minor 
criminal cases of which the punishment is not more than one year’s imprison- 
ment, and in civil cases where the subject-matter does not exceed £E100. 
He has also jurisdiction in actions for the recovery of the possession of land. 

'there are four District Courts, each conijiosed of a British President and 
two Palestinian members. They servo respectively the District of Jerusalem, 
the Districts of Jaffa and Gaza, the District of Plncnicia, and the Districts 
of Samaria and Galilee, and go on circuit within the area of their jurisdic- 
tion. A District Court has jurisdiction in first instance in all crimes and 
civil cases not within the jurisdiction of a magistrate, and also hears appeals 
from the decisions of magistrates both in civil and in criminal cases, except 
in cases fbr the recovery of the possession of land. 

The Court of Ai»peal, from which no ap[)eal lies, is composed of a British 
Chitf Justice, a British V'ice-President, and four Palestinian members. A 
division of this court normally consists of the Chicf*Justice or the Vice- 
President and two Palestinian members. It has appellate jurisdiction in 
civil and criminal matters decided in first instance j^y tlie District Courta ^ 
and ill actions for the recovery of the possession of land decided by ' 
magistrates. It also heais appeals from the Land Courts. 

A Bench of honorary magistmtes lias been eslablislfed in Jerusalem, 
Jaffa, and Haifa, who try contraventions for which the maximum penalty 
does not exceed £E5 fine and 15 days imprisonment. 

Special arrangements exist in the Beersheba District, where minor cases 
are disposed of according to tiibal custom by the Court of Sheikhs, A 
British Judge visits Beersheba (^’cry month to hear appeals from the local 
courts and to try more serious criminal cases. 

Two Lanil Courts have been established in the Districts of Jaffa and 
Samaria respectively, and a third will shortly he established in Jerusalem. 
These courts, which are composed of a British President and a Palestinian 
Judge, hear all cases in which the ownership of laud is in issue. 
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All matters of personal status affecting Moslems are within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Sharia Courts. A Sharia Court consists of a Kadi, and appeals 
from Ills decision ]ic to the Moslem Court of Appeal, which is composed of a 
President and two members. 

Jewish Religious Courts hcve exclusive jurisdiction in (pertain matters of 
personal status of Jews, and \ irisdiction by consent in other matters. An 
appeal from the decision of the J^ewish Religious Courts lies to the Rabbinical 
Council. 

Other religious communities (such as the Latin and Orthodox) retain the 
courts and jurisdiction which they enjoyed in the Turkish jvgime. 

Special Rules of Court exist with regard to the trial of foreigners. The 
general effect of these rules is that where a foreign subject is charged with 
an offence more sccious than a contravention, he may claim to be tried by a 
British magistrate or by a court containing a majority of Britisli judge, "j. 

The official languages of the Courts are English, Ai abic and Idebrew. 

Finance- — For the year 1921-22 the receipts were estimated at 
£E2,214,074, and the expenditure at £E2,286, 133. 

The main heads of revenue for 1921-22 were customs, £E449,000 ; house 
and land tax, £E120,000 ; annual tax, £E34,000 ; tithes, £E375,000 ; State 
domains, £E24,000 ; and stamp duties, £E15,000. 

Production and Industry: — Palestine comprises four /cones of country. 
On the west, along the shores of the Mediterranean, which are deficient 
here in good natural harbours, is the maritime plain, which varies in width 
from 15 to 20 miles at Gaza to about 2 miles at Acre, and which at the Plain of 
Esdracloii stretches for a considerable distance into the interior, and separates 
the highlands of Galilee from those of Samaria and Judaea. From the coastal 
plain the country rises into a plateau intersected by deep wadis or valleys, 
which drop steeply to tlic east to the third zone, formed by the great depres- 
sion dowm which the river Jordan runs to the Dead Sea, and which is 
prolonged for another 100 miles to tliTi Red Sea as the Wadi Araba. This 
depression reaches a de})th below sea-level of 2,600 fe(it in the deepest portion 
of the Dead Sea, the surface of which is about 1,300 feet below sea-level. 
The Dead Sea is 46 miles long and has an average wndth of 8J miles ; it 
receives the waters of the Jordan and of six other rivers and has no outlet, 
the surplus being carried off by evaporation. It is intensely salt, with a 
specific gravity one-sixth greater than w^ater, and with 24 per cent, of salt. 
East of the Jordan Valley tho country rises again steeply to a plateau and 
merges into the Arabian desert. 

Palestine is essentially an agricultural country. In 1920-21 the area 
*\inder British Administration, exclusive of Trans-Jordania, produced : — 
Wheat, 71,153,192 kilos; barley, 51,869,168 kilos; millet, 30,352,916 
kilos; grapes, 5,490,306 kilos ; olive oil, 6,706,059 kilos; melons, 16,351,022 
kilos; ana lentils, 3,211,385 kilos. In 1920-21 there were in the country 
262,400 sheep, 271,750 goats, and 9,000 camels. 

Limestone is found all over the country ; sandstone abounds on the 
coast ; gypsum of good quality is found at Mount Usdum and at Mount 
Gipsia near Melhamia (Galilee). Rock salt aimunds in the Jordan Valley and 
on the shores of tho Dead Sea, where also sulphur is obtainable. Mineral oil 
is said to have possibilities, but pending the ratiScatiou of the mandate no 
work on concessions is permitted. The Dead Sea is about 1,292 ft. below 
the sea-level, and contains cooking salt, carnallite, and bromide. There 
are medicinal springs near Tiberias. 
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The only industries of export importance are those of wine-making in 
tlie Jewish Colonies, especially Zichron Jacob, Rishon le Zion, and Petach- 
Tikvah ; soap-boiling in Nablus and Haifa ; olive oil in Nablus, Akka, and 
the district round Jaffa. Oranges grown chiefly in the Jaffa district are 
exported to Egypt and Europe ; in the year enduig March 31, 1921, 830,959 
cases, valued at £2,200,475, were exported. / 

The Government is making efforts to re-aff^est the country ; in 1918-19 
369,000 trees were planted, and the budget for 1919-20 provides for the 
planting of 1,820,000 more. 


Commeree. — Trade for 2 years (year ending March 31) was as follows : — 




]ini)oris . 
Exports . 


1019-20 


1020-21 


£E I .€E 

4,101,000 5,216,033 

773,443 ! 771,701 


The trade was distributed as follows in 1920-21 : — 


Countries 

Imports 

Exports 

[ Countries 

Imports 

Exports 


£E 



jeE 

£E 

Great Britain 

1,696,629 

94,244 

1 J.ipan .• 

118,651 

497,626 

— 

Egypt . • 

569,456 

534,295 

1 United States . 

11,682 

France . 

I 243,502 

14,327 

Australia . 

179,101 ! 

10 

Italy . . . 

223,649 

9,299 

; Other countries 

786,851 ; 

56,390 

Greece . 
Netherlands 

India . 

1,500 

265,920 

406,583 

3,863 

630 

169 

By parcels post 

li 

1 Total . 

227,265 

46,786 

6,216.633 

771,701 


# 


The principal articles of import in 1920-21 wore lice, £E241,769 ; sugar, 
£E403,172 ; petroleum, £E173,921 ; and cottons, £E679,055. The principal 
articles of export were melons, £E64,608 ; peas, £E36,290 ; apricot paste, 
£E36,005 ; oranges £E200,475 ; wine, £E50,409 ; and soap, £E132,169. 


Shipping and Communications— The most important ports of 
Palestine ace Jaffa and Haifa ; the two ports of lesser significance are Acre 
and Gaza. For the year ending March 31, 1921, 603 steamers of 779,521 
tons and 2,688 sailing vessels of 29,578 tons arrived^at Palestinian ports. 

A regular passenger service to Palestinian ports Is provided by 17 
shipping lines, of which the following run regular services : — Khedivial, 
Lloyd Triestino, Servizi Maritimi, and Affreteurs Keunis (weekly) ; Mes- 
sageries Maritimes, Fabre Line, Dutch Oriental, Dutch Levant, and Maritimi 
Italiani (bi-monthly), and the Prince Line (inontbly). 

The following railways are being wtrked : — Kantara-El-Arish-Rapha-Ludd- 
Tulkeram- Haifa, 257 miles; Jaffa-Ludd- Jerusalem, 54 miles; Rapha-Beersheba, 
37 miles; Haifa-Afuleh-El Hamrae, 60 miles; Haifa-Acre, 11 miles; 
Afuleli-Jenin-Nabhis-Tulkeram, 61 miles ; making a total of 480 miles 
(625 miles on January 1, 1921). The section Kantara to Rapha (124 miles) 
is being worked by the Palestine flailways on behalf of the War Oliicc, and 
is known as the ‘Sinai Military Railway.’ 

The length df public highways in the country if 623 miles. 

Banking and Currency- — The most important bank in Palestine is 
the Anglo-Egyptian Bank with branches at Jenmlem, Jaffa, Haifa, and 
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Gaza. The An^lo-Palestine Company has its head office in Jaffa, with 
branches in Jerusalem, Haifa, Tibeiias, Safed, and Hebron. In addition 
there are branches in Jerusalem of the Banco di Rorna, the Credit Lyonnais 
and the Imperial Ottoman Bank. 

At present Egyptian curiv^ncy is legal tender. 1 Egyptian pound (£E)~ 
100 piastres or 1,000 millicinm. £E] — £1 Os. 6d., and £1 =£E0’975. 

Weights and Measures* 

(1) Length and Area. 

1 draaorpic~67 centimetres = 26 *38 inches. Cloth measure. 

1 draa = 75 reatimetre8 = 29'53 inches. Building and land measure. 
ldunam= 1,600 s<i. pics = 919 sq. inetre& = 23 acres. Land measure 
(4*4 dunams to the acre). ^ 

(2) Weights. 

1 dirhem ==49 459 grains. 

1 okka = 400 dirhem = 1 '248 kilograms = 2 '751 lb. 

1 kantar (Soiitli) = 100 rotls = 225 okkas = 288 kilograms = 634 lb. 

(North) = 100 rotls = 200 okkas = 256 kilograms = 564 lb. 

1 rotl = (South)-- 12 okkias—2'25 okkas=900 dirhems=2'88 kilo- 
grams -6 *34 lb. 

(North) -12 okWias = 2 okkas = 800 dirhems — 2*56 kilograms 
= 5-64 lb. 


(3) Catacity. 

(Wheat) 1 tebhoh (South) = 2 mid = 4 sa’a = 8 ruba’ia = 23 kilos = 
50-6 lb. 

(Barley) 1 tebboh (SouU:)=16 okkas — 20 kilograms— 44 lb. 
i Galilee kele (North) =50 okkas= =62*4 kilograms=1372'8 lb. 

1 jarra (oil measure) = 16 okkas = 22 litrcs=20'2 kilograms (olive oil). 
Tlie metric system is followed by the Government, and its use regulated 
by Ordinance, but the local weights and measures are still commonly 
employed. 
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Franco-British Convention of December 23, 1920, on certain points connected with the 
Mandates for Syria and the Lebanon, Palestine and Me.sopotamia. [Cmd. 1,195.] Miscel- 
laneous, No, 4 (1922.) 
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8Y14IA. 

Syria, a province of Turkey-in-Asia, has, by the Treaty of Peace with 
Turkey, August 10, 1920, been recognised as an ‘iudependciit State to be 
placed umte a Mandatory Power. P>y decision of the Supreme Council of 
the Allied rowers at San Kerno (April 25, 1920), France has been assigned 
the Mandate for Syria. 

It is intended that the country shall become a fed(;rative State (of the 
four Syrian States of Aleppo, Dama.scus, Alaouite, and Lebanon) under the 
supervision of a French High Commissioner representing the Foreign Office. 

High Commissioner . — General Gouraud. * 

Area and Population, — Syrk under the Mandate is»bounded by the 
Mediterranean on the west, by the northern boundary of Palestine on the 
south, by Mesopotamia on the east ; and on the noith, according to tho 
FrancO'Turkish agreement of March 21, 1921, modifying the boundary set 
forth in the Treaty of Sevres, the Baghdad railway betw'een Chobanbeg and 
Nisibin. • 

The Anglo-French agreement of December 23, 1920, defines the frontier 
l>etween Syria find Mesopotamia as running from Intar, at the south-eastern 
corner of the Ilauran, north- cast across the Syrian Desert, of which tke 
northern portion falls to France. 'I'hencc the frontier crosses the Jezira (the 
land between the Euphrates and Tigris) so as to leave the AVestern Khabur 

4 T 
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river to France and Sinjar, which is 65 miles west of Mosul, to Mesofiotamia. 
From Rumeilan Keui the frontier goes direct to the Tigris, and then up that 
river to the new southern boundary of Turkey. 

According to the same agreement the southern boundary of Syria begins 
at Ras Nakura ; then follovis the watershed between the Farali, Kurn, and 
Kerbera Wadis on the southland the Duhleh-el-Ayon and Zerka Wadis on 
the north ; then follows the > 'atershed between the Litany and the Jordan 
as far north as Metullah, the most northern Jewish Colony, then turns east- 
waid, leaving Banias and its “source of the Jordan’* in Palestine; then 
passes down the Wadi Jeraba to the Sea of Galilee, then crosses the Sea of 
Galilee, leaving the country of the Gadarenes to France. Froi.i Semakh to 
the east of the outflow of the Lower Jordan from the Lake it runs to the 
south of the Yarmuk so as to include Deraa and Bosrah in Syria. From 
Deraa the frontier runs to Nasib, thence to Intar and north-east to the 
nearest point of t;he Euphrates at Abu Kemal, 60 miles west o^ Anah ; then 
it runs to Rumeilan Keui so as to leave all tlie western Khabur to Syria and 
Sinjar to Mesopotamia, and thence to the nearest point of the Tigris, about 
70 miles north-west of Mosul. The eastern frontier of Syria runs up the 
Tigris as far as Jeziret-Ibn-Omar, when it joins the Turkish frontier laid 
down in the Treaty of Sevres. 

The country has been organised into 4 Governments or territories, viz. : — 

(1) Government of Aleppo, from the region of the Euphrates to the 
Mediterranean (Vilayet of Aleppo, Sanjak of Alexandretta) ; (2) Territory 
of the Alaouite (region of Mount Ansarieh) ; (3) Government of the Great 
Lebanon from Tripoli (included) to Palestine with Bekaa ; (4) Government 
of Damascus (llama, Homs, Damascus, and the Hauran). 

The Great Lebanon was proclaimed a State on September 1, 1920. It 
will have the following frontiers: — North, the Dahr-el-Chodib ; .south, the 
frontier of Palestine ; -west, the coast ; and east, the heights of Anti-Lebanon. 
Beirut is to be the seat of thtl new Government. The national flag will be 
the Fiench Tricolour with a cedar superimposed on the white ground. 

The total area of Syria subject to the French Mandate may be estimated 
at 60,000 square miles. The total po'^ulation of this area is probably under 

3.000. 000. The population of the Lebanon is about 400,000. The bulk 
of the population of Syria is of Arabic origin, and Arabic is the prevailing 
language, wdth many dialectical varieties. But there is a large influx of 
foreign elements, including Turks, Turkomans, Kurds, Circassians, Armenians, 
Persians, Jews, and a certain number of Europeans. The principal towns are 
Aleppo and Damascus, population 250,000 ; Beirut, 180,000 ; Hems, Hama, 
and Aintab, between 60,000 and 80,000 ; Tripoli, T.atakia, and Antioch 
on or near the NorMiern Coast, 20,000 to 40,000 ; Zahlah in Lebanon 14,000. 
There are no statistics of births and deaths. 

Religion and Education.-— The population of Syria is mainly Sunni 
Moslems, with k certain number of Shia sects. The Druses number about 

160.000. There have been Christians in Syria since the earliest times. There 
are now three Uniat Patriarchs and one Orthodox Patriarch of Antioch. 

There are about 600 French schools with 60,000 pupils. The Greek 
Catholics have a seminary at Ain Traz, near Beirut, and a Patriarchal College 
in Beirut. The Maronites also maintain their own schools. BritiSi 
Missionary Societies supported 19 educational institutions with close on 
1,000 pupils, and about 120 elementary schools with about 9,000 pupils, 
over two-thirds being girls. There is a girls’ training college at Beirut and 
high grade schools at Aleppo, Damascus, and Brumana, in the Lebanon. 
American Missions have a number of educational institutions throughout 
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Syria, including a college at Beirut, which includes schools of medicine, 
pharmacy, dentistry, commerce, and arts and sciences. Roman Catholic 
agencies have numerous schools, with over 20,000 pupils. The Jesuit Univer- 
sity in Beirut is empowered to grant degrees to various faculties. 

Finance. — Ui 1914 the revenue was £T3, 8/8,841, and the expenditure 
£T1,953,855. / 

Defence. — A French army is in occupation of the whole country. 

Production and Industry. — Syria is essentially an agricultural country, 
the bulk of the population being engaged in the cultivation of the soil and in 
cattle breeding ; the total area norumlly under crops is roughly 6,000 square 
miles, or about 10 per cenf. of the whole area, but might be considerably 
extended. C(»*eals, vegetables, and fruit trees are produced in profusion ; 
tobacco, cotton, and liemp are successfully cultivated, and there are some 
wild plants of value. AVheat is the chief cereal, the average crop being up- 
wards of a million tons. The normal crop of barley is about 500,000 tons ; 
durra (Indian millet), 200,000 tons ; maize, oats and rye are of minor import- 
ance. Sesame, from which oil is produced, is one of the most valued crops, 
but is very uncertain, the annual crop being about 30,000 tons, a third being 
exported. Chickpeas, lentils, beans, vetches, and lupins are largely culti- 
vated, the annual crop of chickpeas being estimated at 500,000 tons. About 
4,700 acres in Latakia, Aleppo, Beirut, 5nd Damascus produce about 

3.000. 000 1b. of tobacco, valued at 200,000^. There is a limited amount of 
cultivation of cotton, hemp, and sugar-cane, 'fhe most important fruit 
trees arc the olive, vine, mulberry, and orange. Olives are widely cultivated 
and the annual output before the war was estimated at 158,000 tons, 
value 2,200,000Z. Vines are also widely distributed, yielding before the war 
about 345,000 tons. Only a small proportion this is converted into wine. 
The white mulberry is largely cullivattd in Northern Syria for feeding silk- 
worms. The cultivation of oranges and lemons has greatly increased in recent 
years, and the fruit of these and other l^ces is largely exported. 

It is estimated that in 1914 the country (contained about 270,000 horses, 
mules, and donkeys ; cattle 500,000, slice]) and goats 4,800,000, camels 

200.000, valued at about 10,000,000/. 

Syria is poorer in minerals than in other resources, but this may be due to 
insufficient exploration. Northern Lebanon has been worked for iron in 
ancient and modern times. At Majerba the ore is rich, and the iron good. 
There is a comparatively rich mine of lignite in South L^)anon. There are 
indications of petroleum in various places, but the attempt* to work it so far 
have not been successful. There are indications of phosj^ates, lead, copper, 
antimony, nickel, chrome ; gypsum is widely distributed. There is abundance 
of marble and good building stone. 

The industries of Syria are on a ^eiy small scale; l>y tRe introduction 
of Western methods they might be consideiably developed. Flour, oil, soap, 
and silk thread are the most important. Wine and tobacco are producea ; 
the output might be much increased. 

Commerce* — Before the war^the average annual trade amounted to 
about 3,636,000/. for exports and 6,653,000/. for imports, mainly 
through Alexanaretta and Beirut. The main exports from Syria (pre-war 
figures) are raw silk 420,000/., cocoons 292,000/., sheep, goats and cattle 
2o0,000/., oranges and lemons 226,000/., 8oa]> 206,000/., wool 188,000/., 
tobacco 160,000/., sesame 126,000/. The leading imports into Syria are 
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(1911) cotton fabrics 1,400,000^., cotton yarn 400,000/., sugar 400,000/., rice 
287,000/., flour 190,000/., coffee 105,000/., mstals and articles of metal 
620,000/., engines, carriages, agricultural machines 190,000/., petroleum 
215,000/., timber 12,000/. Of the exports (average 1908-13) 750,000/* 
went to France, 570,000/. to Egypt, about 250,000/. to the United Kingdom. 
Of the imports an average o;, 1,786,000/. came from the United Kingdom, 
Austria 418,000/., France 370,vi^00/., Turkey 475,000/. 

CommiUlicationS. — ^lost of the ports of Syria are visited regularly by 
the steamers of various shipping companies. The total tonnage entered and 
cleared at the leading ports in 1913 amounted to 5,256,000 ; of this 1,150,600 
tons were British, 1,087,800 Austrian, 1,049,300 Kussiaii, 985,400 French, 
620,100 Italian, 361,700 German. 

Under the Turkish administration there were three clashes of roads, the 
main roads being metalled, but rough. Syria is now oomp/irativeJy well 
pmvided with railway.s, and new lines and i)ranches are pro]>osed. A Hue 
traverses the interior from north to .south, with hranches to the chief ]>ort.s. 
About 190 miles of the Bagdad railway runs through Syria, and about 850 
miles of other companies. Of the Heja/ railway about 620 miles traverse 
Syria. 

The official currency as from May 1, 1920, is the Syrian Bank Note, is.sued 
by the Bank of Syria, under French Treasury control. The monetary unit is 
the Syrian pound, divided into 100 piastres (1 piastre — 20 centimes), which 
arc exchangeable in Paris at the fixed rate, of 20 francs to the pound. 

British Conml- General at Bciriit, — H. F.. Satow, O.B.E. 

Books of Reference. 

Handbook to Syria. (Propared by Geographical Section of tlie Naval Intelligence 
Division of the Admiralty.) London, 1021. 

Syria and Palestine. (PreparedViiider direction of the Historical Section of the Foreign 
Office.) London, 1921. 

Department of Overseas Trade Ileport. I undoii. Annuul. 

iJcU (Gertrude), Syria. London, 1919. 

Fitzner (R.), An.? klcinasien und Syrien. ' Rostock, 1901. 

Asie-Minenre et Syrle. Paris, 1909. 

Mutran (Nadra), La Syrie de Dernain. Paris, 1910. 

Pirle-Gordon{l\.), A Guide-book to Central Syria. Jerusalem, 1920. 

Sam7ic (G.), La Syrie. Paris, 1921. 

Sckeltma (J. F.), The Lebanon in Turmoil. London, 1921. 


URUGUAY. 

(Rkpublioa Oriental del Uruguay.) 

Constitution and Government. 

The Republic of Uruguay, formerly a 'part of the Spanish Viceroyalty 
of Rio de la Plata, and' subsequently a province of Brazil, declared its 
independence August 25, 1825, which was recogni.sed by the Treaty of 
Montevideo, signed August 27, 1828. The Constitution of the Republic was 
last amended on January 3, 1918, and came into force on March 1, 1919. 
The franchise is universal for males over 18 years of age ; voting is secret, 
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and the principle of proportional representation operates. The legislative 
power is vested in a Parliament of two Houses, the Senate and the Chamber 
of Representatives, which meet in annual session, extending from March 15 
to December 15. In the interval of the session, a permanent committee of 
two senators and five members of the Lower yoiise assumes the control of 
the executive power. Tlie representatives ary chosen for three years, in the 
proportion of 1 to every 12,000 inhabitants o# male adults who can read and 
write. The senators are chosen by an Electoral College, whose members are 
directly elected by the people ; there is one senator for each department, 
chosen for ijjx years, one third retiring every two years. There are 90 
representatives and 19 senators. 

The executive is divided between the President of the Republic and a 
National Administrative Council. The President is elected for four years 
by tho direct^ vote of the people, and may be re-elected after an interval of 
8 years since^his last liolding oHice. The National Administrative Council 
consists of nine members, six of the majority party, and three of the largest 
minority ; three retiring every two years. The election is by direct popular 
vote. The President ap])oii)ts the Ministers of Foreign Afl'airs, of War and 
Marine, and ot the Intel ior, and lias supreme control of these departments. 
The other mini3ter.s---i)f Finance, Public Works, Industry and Education — 
are appointed b}^ tlio Council, wbicli is the controlling power of these 
departments. The President receives a salary of 24,000 ])Csos per annum. 

President of the Pepuhlic. — Dr. Baltasirr Brum (March 1, 1919, to 
February 28, 1923): 

President of the Administrative Council . — Senor dos*'- P)atlle y Ordonez. 


Area and Population. 

The following table shows the area and the estimated population of the 
departments (capitals in brackets) on Decemlt;r 31, 1920 : — 


Departments 

Area, square 
•in lies 

Population 
Doc. Bl, 1920 

Pop. per 
square mile 

Artigas (Artigas) 

4,394 

40,065 

9*1 

Canelones (Guadalupe) 

1,834 

122,022 

66*5 

Cerro-Lar/^i (Mtdo) . 

5,763 

00,658 

10*5 

Colonia (Colonia) 

2,193 

90,206 

4M 

Diirazno (Durazno) . 

5,525 

58,543 

10*5 

Flores (Trinidad) 

1,744 

24,873 

14-8 

Florida (Flori<lii) 

4,(»73 

65, 6^^ 8 

14*0 

Maldonado (Maldonado) 

1,587 

43,071 

27*1 

Minaa (Minas) .... 

4,819 

71,84S 

14*9 

Montevideo .... 

25(5 

393467 

1,535-8 « 

Paysandii (Paysandu) 

5,1 15 

76,018 

12-9 

Uio Negro (Fray Bentos) 

3,2<?9 

39,041 

11*9 

Rivera (Rivera) 

, 3,793 

48,340 * 

13-7 

Rocha (Rocha) 

4,280 

50.013 

11 6 

S.alto (Salto) .... 

4,865 

80,6.39 

107 

San Jos6 (San Jos6) . 

2,688 

64,173 

23 -S 

Soriano (Mercedes) . 

3,560 

60,245 

16-6 

Tacuareinbd (San Fructuo8(») 

8,112 

63,984 

7-8 

Treinta y Tres (Treinta y Tfcs) 

j 3,682 

43,389 

11-7 

Total ^ , 

72,153 

1,494,953 

20*7 

The departments enjoy ample autonomy, each having its Local 
Government Board and Roiiresentative Assembly, with extensive control 
over local expenditure, taxation, and public works. 
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In 1914 ilie Uruguajan and Ikazilian Boundary Commissions drew up 
the docinnents respecting three islands belonging to Uruguay, to be called 
Socorro, Jacinto, and Denis. 

The results of the census of October, 1908, showed a population of 
1,042,680 (530,508 males an'i512,l78 females). Of this total, 181,222 were 
foreigners, 62,357 being Italian, 54,885 S})anish, 27,789 Brazilian, 18,600 
Argentine, 8,341 French, l,3)il British, i,4Q6 Swiss, 1,112 German, and 
5,408 of other nationalities. 

The population of Montevideo City on November 30, 1920, was 361,950. 
Of the other cities, PaysauJii liad 26,000 inhabitants ; Sa.1to, 30,000 ; 
Mercedes, 23,000. 

Births, deaths, and marriages for three years. The births and deaths 
are exclusive of still-births. 


Years 

Living- Birtlis j 

8ti 11-Births : 

Marriages 

Deaths 

SifrpUisof Births 
over Deaths 

1918 

38,914 

1,391 

0,843 ! 

20,009 

18,906 

1919 

39,307 i 

1,291 

7,632 

18,904 

20,103 

1920 

39,336 : 

1,370 

8.356 

19,041 

20,294 


Of the living birtlis in 1920, 11,426 were illegitimate. Divorces: 
195 in 1918 ; 191 in 1919 ; 250 in 1920. 

For five years the arrivals and departures by sea at Montevideo were : — 


- 

1 1916 

1 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Immigrants . 

220,627 

173,431 

; 180,087 

: 168,180 

137,639 

Emigrants . 

204 i 626 ' 

iGi,ssr. 

I 177,264 1 

i 146,287 
i 

1 26,807 


Of the immigrants landing in Montevideo in 1920, 9,542 were Spanish; 
4,912 Italian; 4,493 Brazilian; 2,173 French; 2,000 Gorman; and 2,740 
English. 


Religion and Instruction. 

state and church are separated ; and there is complete religious liberty. 
The religion professed by the majority of the inhabitants is Roman Catholic. 
The archbishopric of Montevideo has 2 suffragan bishops in Salto and Melo. 
The 1908 census showed 430,095 Catholics, 12,232 Protestants, and 45,470 
unspecified. 

Primary education is obligatory. In 1920 there were 1,005 public schools 
”dth 102,889 enrolle I pupils. There were also 195 private .schools with 
21,228 pupils. In 1920 there were 6,060 pupils in attondauce at the 
Secondary Schools, Evening courses for adults were attended (1920) by 
5,982 pupils (1,302 illiterates). 

There is at Montevideo a university, with 4,165 students and 344 teachers 
in 1 920. There arc also a preparatory school and 22 other establishments for 
secondary and higher education witli 4,943 pupils in 1919. There are normal 
schools for males and for females, and a school of arl^ and trades supported by 
the State where 185 pupils receive instruction gratuitously. At the military 
college, with 8 professors, there are 46 pupils. There rre also many 
religious seminaries throughout the Republic with a considerable number 
of pupils, a university for w^omen, a school for tlie blind, and one for the 
deaf and dumb, and a school of domestic science. 

For the relief of poverty there are a charity hospital, an hospital for the 
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insane, an isolation hospital, an asylum for beggars, an orphan asylum, and 
3 infant schools. The Asisteneia Piiblica is an institution which has 
general charge of hospitals, asylums, dispensaries, and similar relief works 
all oyer the country. For 1919-20 its budget was fixed at 3,711,173 pesos. 

Justice. 

The judicial power rests with the High Court of Justice, con- 
sisting of 5 judges elected by the General Assembly of the Chambers. 
Tlie President is chosen annually by the members of the Court 
from amongst themselves. This court has original jurisdiction in constitu- 
tional, international, and admiralty cases, and will hear appeals in cases in 
which the decision has been modified or altered in other appeal courts, of 
wliichHhero are 2 each with 3 judges. In Montevideo there are also 3 courts for 
ordinary civil cases, 2 for commercial cases, 1 for Government, 2 for criminal 
cases, 2 correctional courts, and 3 for criminal investigation. Each depart- 
mental capital lias a departmental court, and each of the 214 judicial sections 
into which the Republic is divided has a justice of peace court ; further, 
each section is divided into districts, in which deputy judges (alcaldes) try 
cases involving small amounts. 

In September 1907 the death penalty was abolished, penal servitude for a 
period of 30 to 40 years being put in its ])laco. 

• 

Finance. 


The receipts and expenditure for recent years are stated as follows : — 


- 

Receipts 

Expenditure ; 

A 

Receipts 

Expenditure 

1915-10 

1910-17 

1917-18 

£ 

7,034,098 ! 

; 5,643,401 i 

1 6,260,201 

£ 

0,890,125 1 

5,942,489 1 

1 6,231,205 •) 

1918-19 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

£ 

7,474,959 

8,137,015 

7,777,588 

£ 

6,281,204 

8,746,014 

9,202,871 


The estimates of revenue and expenditure for 1921-22 were (4*7 dollars 


Revenue 

Dollars 

Expenditure 

Dollars 

Customs .... 

15,500,000 

• 

Legistauire .... 

994,368 

Property tax 

Trade licences 

4,288,000 

Presidency . . • . 

0.3,032 

1,850,000 

National Adniinistrative 
Council .... 


Stamped paper and stumps 

1,370,000 

157,680^'* 

Surtaxes on imports and 

Mini.stry Foreign Affairs . 

886,932 

exports .... 

900,000 

,, Interior 

4,783,814 

Internal revenue taxes 

5,000, OOCf 

„ Finance .• 

2,790,980 

Other receipts 

1 

7,096,495 

,, Industries . 

„ Public Works 

,, War and Marine . 

Public instruction 

Justice .... 

1.416,916 

1,400,044 

7,741,893 

0,040,178 

565,480 


« 

National obligations . 

16,401,728 

Total . . . . i 

30,553,495 

Total . 

43,253,495 


The amount of the public debt of Uruguay on January 1, 1921, is oflficially 
given as 172,202,766 dollars. Of the total 43,468,692 dollars ranks as 
internal, 126,598,574 dollars as foreign, and 2, 135, 600 dollars as international. 
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Defence. 

The army of Uruguay oonsists of a smalJ staudiug army, and the National 
Guard. Service in the standing army is voluntary, lasting from 2 to 5 years, 
with re-engagement up to tbc age of 44. It consists of 21 lino battalions, 
4 rifle companies, 10 cavai y regiments, 5 Ikdd artillery regiments of 3 
batteries eacli, a fortress artillery compaiiy and machine gun company, 1 
engineers’ battalion, ami 1 bearer company with a ]»cace strength of 10,400 
officers and men, and a nominal war strength of 50,000. 

The National Guard is a militia, service in which is compulsory. It is 
divided into three classes, or ‘bans.’ The first ‘ban,’ or ‘mobile’ national 
guard coutaius all the young men fit for military duty between the ages of 17 
and 30, and forms a more or less organued force of 15,000 to 20,000 men. 
It would take the field with the standing army. 3 he second ban, consisting of 
men fit for service between 30 and 45, is the ‘departmental,’ »r provincial, 
national guard. Its units do not move out of their own departments, hut 
the men can be drafted to make good the losses of tlie mobile units in 
time of war. The third ban, containing all the men between 10 and 45, is 
the ‘ territorial ’ force, and is only liable to garrison duty in its own districts. 
The total strength of the National Guard (all tliree bans) Is, nominally, 
about 100,000 men and 120 guns. 

There is also a polic.e force, with an cstahlishiuent of 5,000. 

Tlie infantry of tlie active army is armed with the Mauser rifle, the 
field batteries have either Sclineidcr or Ivrupi» 7 '5 cm. guns. The National 
Guard is mainly armed with the Remington rifle and old de Gauge guns. 

The fleet coii.sists of an armoured cruiser Montevideo, the yacht 18 dc 
Julio, and the Uruguay, 1,400 tons, speed 23 knots, launched at Kiel in 1910. 

Production and Industry. 

In Uruguay the agricultural industries are extending. The number of 
people engaged in agriculiuro in 1914.-15 was 98,301 ; in 1918-19, 93,187 ; 
and in 1919-20, 88,083. The principal crops and thoir yield for two years 
were as follows ; — 


Area | Yield 



1919-1920 

1920-1921 

1919-1920 

1920-1921 


1 Acres 

Acres 

Metric tons 

Metric tons 

Wheat . 

o8s;4or 

758,762 

101,891 

305,505 

Barley . 

4,010 i 

— 

1,646 

— 

Oats 

81,145 1 

76,780 

21,402 

28,871 

ijinseed . 

8.'i,045 i 

94,250 

23,071 

26,811 


In 1916 there were within the Republic 7,802,442 head of cattle, 567,154 
horses, 11,472,852 shee]), 16,663 mules, 12,218 goats, and 303,968 pigs. 

Wine is produced chiefly in the departments of Montevideo, Canelones, 
Salto, Colonia, and Paysandii. In 1920 there were 2,998 properties (2,355 
in 1919), of 17,482 acres, producing 56,482,000 kilos, of grapes, and 
7,919,000 gallons of wine. Tobacco and <Givcs are also cultivated. 

In the northern departments several gold mines are worked, and silver, 
copper, lead, magnesium, and lignite coal are found. The ‘ supjfly of elec- 
tricity for light, power, and traction is a State monopoly (Bill passed 
October 20, 1912). 

There were in 1918, 16,017 industrial and commercial establishments, 
with a capital of 134,383,782 pesos. 
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Commerce. 


The foreign trade was as follows (4*7 dollars IZ.) ^ — 


- 

i 1916 

1917 

191 S 

^ 1919 

1920 

1921 

Jan. -J me 

Imports. 
Exports . 

! £ 

! 7,442,446 
j 13,003,255 

£ 

7,917,495 1 
21,962,943 

£ 

13,776,941 

23,124,803 

'8,420,793 

27,457,991 

£ 

9,632,982 1 
16,150,344 

£ 

4,099,450 

8,806,057 


In 1920 the customs receipts amounted to 16,779,561 gold pesos. 

The principal exports were (in gold pesos) as follows : — Agricultural pro- 
duce, 1,316,497 in 1920 ; live animals, 1,653,065 in 1920 ; wool, 31,848,376 
in 1920 ; and hides, 15,199,^76 in 1920. 

The*impoits and exports for 1919 and 1920 were distributed as follows 
(in gold pesos) : — 



Imports from j Exports to 

Countries 

1 ! 

1919 i 1920 1 1919 

. . .. _J . i 

1920 

Argentina .... 

Pesos j Peios 1 Pesos 

8,615,288 i 1?, 457, 821 * 7,110,.362 

Pesos 

3,633,217 

Brazil . . . . . ! 

5,507,710 ! 4,529,740 i 2,068,263 
1,341,741 1 2,484,803 39,011,519 

2,487,903 

France .... 

12,794,656 

Italy 

539,784 . 1,139,809 ! 3,630,524 

4,257,513 

Spain ..... 

2,979,518 i 2,469,145 ! 2,755,115 

1,197,973 

United Kiudgom 

7,512,506 ; 8,299,030 ! 28,168,243 

17,T94,018 

United State.s .... 

15,571,451 14,702,053 | 44,602,767 ‘ 

L-j 1 

20,209,211 


Total trade between Uruguay and the U.K. for 6 years (Board of Trade 
Returns) : — 


- 

a 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

• 

Imports from Uruguay into U.K. 
Exports to Uruguay from U.K. . 

£ 

5,455,519 

2,270,895 

£ 

6,541,015 

3,150,612 

£ 

10,514,967 j 
3,228,724 

£ 

7,053,206 

5,916,430 

£ 

6,241,634 
i 3,093,727 


Shipping and Commnnications.* 

In 1921 Uruguay had 22 steamers of a total net tonnage of 12,114 tons, 
and 254 coasting vessels of a total net tonrfhge of 18,061. 

The following table shows the vessels entered and cleared at the ports of 
Umguay for S years : — 




Entered 



Cleared 


Year 

Steamers 

Sailing-Vessels 

Steamers 

Sailing Vessels 


No. 

^ Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

1918 . 

6,417 

8.545,355 

8,050 

475,988 

1 

6,832 

8,417,097 

2,991 

469,802 

1919 . 

5,671 

7,708,863 

2,401 

375,340 

5,648 

7,604,495 

2,356 

368,523 

1920 . 

5,J31 

8,355,932 

3,996 

513,986 

6,760 

8,380,302 

3,954 

612,663 
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There were besides, in 1920, 9,727 barques of 8,869,918 tons that 
entered and 9,714 vessels of 8,892,820 tons that cleared all the ports. 
The port of Montevideo is visited by the steamers of 20 different com- 
panies, of which 12 are Jiritish, 2 German, 3 French, 2 Italian, and 
1 Spanish. ^ 

The National roads of Ury^guay have a total length of 2,240 miles, and 
there are about 3,100 miles of departmental roads, of which about 300 
miles are macadamised. River transport is also very extensive. 

The three principal railway systems are the Central (Combined System, 
(988 miles), the Midland (320 miles). North Western (113 mi^Ds), Northern 
(73 miles), all British owned. The East Coast Railway (78 miles) and 3 
minor lines are controlled by the State, During the financial year ended 
June 30, 1921, the gross receipts of the railways were : Central (Combined 
System), 1,879,630/. ; Midland, 205,654/. ; North-Western, 7u,215/. ; 
Northern, 23, '522/. From January 1 to December 31, 1920, tlie receipts on 
the State Railways amounted to 496,220 dollars. On June 30, 1921, the 
railway system of Uruguay open for traffic had a total length of 1,625 
miles of standard gauge, of which 1,060 miles are under Slate guarantee. 
There are 170 miles of tramway in operation ; the tramway lines of two 
Companies in Montevideo have been electrified, but on another line in the 
capital, owned by the State, horse traction is still used. In Salto and 
Paysandu the tramcars are drawn by horses. 

The telegraph lines in operation have a total length of 4,819 miles ; in 
1919, 258 offices through which 1,505,705 telegrams passed. Two tele- 
phone companies of JMontevideo have 26,872 miles of wire, and in the 
Republic, 29 companies have 37,390 miles of wire. Number of subscriber.s, 
18,188. The Government will take over the whole of the postal services as 
soon as arrangements have been completed. 

In 1919 there were 995 post offices. The correspondence movement 
(internal) compri.scd 95,404,951 letters, packets, Ac., and external, 
12,026,807. 

I 

Money and Credit. 

The P)ank of the Republic had a paid-up capital on dune 30, 1921, of 
20,335,955 dollars. This bank has the exclusive right to ^ssue notes. 
The president and directors arc apj>ointed by the Government. On Sep- 
tember 30, 1921, notes to the value of 64,932,995 dollars were in circulation, 
and its stock of gold amounted to 55,013,943 dollars in bullion and 55,013,943 
dollars in gold coin. 

In August, 1921, the gold reserve in the banks of the country amounted 
' to 58,263,383 pesos, distributed as follows : 55,013,943 pesos in the Bank 
of the Republic, 1,404,010 pesos ‘‘in other Uruguayan banks, and 1,845,430 
pesos in foreign banks. i. 

In 1912 the Government created a National Insurance Bank (Banco de 
Seguros del Estado) with a monopoly of insurance business of all kinds. 
No new insurance companies may now be established. The Insurance Bank 
opened its doors on March 1, 1912. The business of the bank is divided 
into the following departments : Fire 'iisurance ; automobile insurance ; 
workmen’s accident insurance ; hail insurance ; life insurance ; animal 
insurance ; marine in.surance ; and in.suraiice for window panes and mirrors. 
In 1919 the volume of bu.siiiess transacted by the insurance bank amounted 
to 120,942,523 pesos, aud the profits were 2,212,612 pesos. In 1920 the 
liremiums collected amounted to 3,256,179 dollars, and the claims settled 
1,075,314 dollars. 
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The British Banks operating in Uniguay are : Anglo South American, 
British Bank of South America, Lomlon and River J’late Bank, London ainl 
Brazilian, and Royal Bank of Canada. 

Money, Weights, and Mi^asures. 

There is no Uruguayan gold coin in circulatifcn, but tlie monetary standard 
is gold, the theoretical gold coin being the peso nacionaly weighing 1 *697 
grammes, *917 fine. The law of Juno 23, 1862, authorised the coinage of the 
doblojiy or lO^eso gold piece, but, as yet, only foreign gold is in circulation 
and is legal tender. (4*70 pesos = £1). 

The silver peso or dollar, of 10^ centesirnos, weighs 25 grammes, ‘900 
fine. Other silver pieces ^re 50 centesimos and *20 centesimos. Nickel 
coins affe 5, 2^ and 1 centesimo pieces. 

The metric system of weights and measures wms adopted by a law of 
May 20, 1862, and came into force on January 1, 1867, replacing the old 
Spanish weights and measures which were current with slight modifications. 
By a law of October 2, 1894, the metric system was made compulsory in all 
civil and commercial transactions. The strict re([uirenients concerning 
weights and measures were reinforced by a decree of February 8, 1918. 


Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of Uruguay in Great Britain. 

Envoy and Minister. — Sen or Federico R. Vidiella (1920). 

First Secretary. — Carlos de Santiago. 

Consul-General. — Don Jose Barboza Terra. 

2. Of Great Britain in Uruguay. 

Envoy Extraordinary, Minister PJ^nipoteniiary and Consul General . — 
Sir Claude Coventry Mallet, C.M.G. Ap]>ointed March, 1919. 

Naval Attache. — Commander C. L. Backhouse. 

Acting Vice-Consul. — E. A. Cleugh. 

• 

There are also Vice-Consuls at Fray Bentos, Maldonado, Paysandii, 
and Salto. 


Books of Reference concerning TJragnay. 

Anuario Eatadistico de la Hepublica Oriental del Uruguay. M#utevideo. Annunl. 

Bintesis Estadistica de la Repiiblica Oriental del Uruguay. MoTitevidco. 

The Statistical Reports of the various Govenimfnt Departments. 

Revista del Arehivo General Administrativo. Vols. 1-S. Montevideo. 1919. 

Boletin del Ministerio de Hacienda. Monthly. Montevideo. 

Foreign OfBce Reports. Annual Series. London. 

Resunten Anual de Estadistica Municipal de Montevideo. Montevideo. 

Review of the River Plate. Weekly. Buenos Aires. 

Acevedo (Eduardo), Manual do historia urngnayn. Tomo 1, Abarca los ticinposheroicos, 
desde la conquista del territorio por los wpafloks, hasta la cruzada de los Treinta y Tres 
orientates. Montevideo, 1916. ^ 

Araitjo (0.), Diccionario Geogrdfleo del Uruguay, (2nd edition). Montevideo, 1912. — 
£1 libro de El Sigto."-— Montevideo, 1913. 

Bauea (Francisco), Ilistdria de la dominacion espaftola en el Uruguay. Montevideo 
1830. 

Keane (A. H.), Central and South America. 2nd ed. Vol. T. In Stanford's Compen* 
dlum of Geography and Travel. London, 1909. 

Koebel (W. 11.), Uruguay. London, 1912. 
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Mae8o(C. Bt.), El Uruguay al trav^s de un Siglo. Montevideo, 1910. — Impreaionea del 
Uruguay en el Siglo, XX. London, 1912. 

Martin (P-F.), Through F'ive Uepublies. London, 1005. 
iJoM (li. J, Gordon), Argentina an<l Uruguay. London, 1917. 

iKou#<an(Honore), an<l Pena (0. Bf. de), La Republicn Oriental del Uiuguay en la Expo- 
sicion Univei-.sal Oolonibiano de C bicago. Montevideo, 1803. 

Ruinbohl(H[r II.), The Great Sliver River. London, 1888. 

Sampognaro (V.), 1/ Uruguay ai^coininenceinent du XX® Siecle. Brussels, 1910. 

Vincent (Frank), Round and At.out South America. New York, 1890. 


VENEZUELA. 

(Estabos Unibos be Venezuela.) 

Constitution and Government. 

The Republic of Venezuela wa.s formed in 1830 by .secession from tlio other 
members of the Republic of Colombia. The Cousliiuliou in force is that of 
June 13, 191 i. Legislative authority is vested in a Congress of 2 chambers, 
the Senate and the Chamber of Depntie.s. The former consists of 40 members 
elected for 3 years, 2 for each State, Venezuelans by birth and over 30 years 
of age. Tlie latter is constituted as follows : Each State chooses by direct 
election for 3 ycais one deputy, a Venezuelan by birth and over 21 years of 
age, for every 35,000 inhabitants, and one more for an excess of 15,000. A 
State with fewer than 35,000 of population will have one deputy. The 
Federal District and the Territories which have, or may reach, the population 
fixed by law will also elect deputies. 

The executive power is exercised by the President of the Republic in con- 
junction with the Cabinet Ministers through whom he acts. The President 
is elected by Congress for 7 years, must be a Venezuelan by birtli and over 
30 years of age ; by tlie new Constitution (1914) there is no restriction as to 
re-election. Failing the President, temporarily, tlie President can nominate 
any member of the Cabinet to act in his place. ^ 

President of the Republic . — General Juan Vicente G6mez^ elected May 3, 
1915, for the period 1915 to 1922. 

The President-^Elect has not yet taken office, retaining his post of Corn- 
mander-in-Chief. Accordingly the Provisional President, Dr. Marquez 
Bustillos, elected April 19, 1914, continues to act as head of the State. 

The Cabinet consists of 7 Ministers : the Ministers of the Interior, of 
Foreign Affairs, of Finance, of War and M arine, of Fomento, of Public Works, 
and of Public Instruction. The seat of the General Powers of the Nation 
is at the City of Caracas, but, when any unforeseen circumstance requires, 
the Executive Power may fix its residence at any other point of the Federal 
District. 

The States are autonomous and politiqjilly equal. Each has a Legislative 
Assembly, whose members are chosen in accordance with their respective Con- 
stitutions. Each State has a President and a general Secret&ry. The States 
arc divided into districts and municipalities. Each district has a municipal 
council, and each nmnicipio a communal junta. The Federal District and 
the Territories are administered by the President of the Republic through 
Governors, who in turn appoint secretaries. 
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Area and Population. 

Venezuela has an area of about 398,694 square miles. According to the 
census of January, 1921, the population was 2,411,962, the density for the 
entire country being 6 persons to the square mile. The country is now 
divided into a Federal District, 20 States and 2 territories, as follows : — 




Pop. 



Pop. 

SUte 

Capital 

Dec. 81, 
1020 

State 

Capital 

Dec. 81, 
1920 

Anzoategui . 

"Barcelona 

103,573 

Portuguesa . 

Q nan are 

52,549 

Apure . 

San Fernando 

Sucre . 

Cumana 

150,211 

de Apure 

39,187. 

TAchira 

Sail Cri.stobal 

147,076 

178,942 

Aragua 

Maracay 

* 9.5,902 

Trujillo 

Trujillo 

Bolivar.^ 

Ciudad Bolivar 

65,852 

Yaracuy 

San Felipe 

108,022 

GaraVjobo 

lalcncia 

126,514 

Zamora . i 

Barinas 

.55,055 

Cojedcs 

San Carlo.s 

81,850 

Znlia 

Maracaibo 

119,458 

Falc(Sn- . 

Coro 

128,255 

Ter. Amazonas 

San Fernando 


Gu/irico 

Calal»o7,o 

122,190 


de At.abapo 

48,040 

Lara 

Merida . 

Barquisimeto 

Merida 

219,816 ; 
123,232 ; 

„ Delta- 
Ainacuro 

Tuciipita 

1 13,474 

Miranda 

Monagas 

Ocumare 

Malurin 

174,266 i 
64,421 

Federal Dist. 

Caracas 

140,132 

NuevaEsparta 

La Asuncion 

1 

66,035 1 


Total . 1 

2,411,952 


Some of the more important cities with tln^r po])iilation according to the 
cciiHUs of 1920, are ; 


Caraca.s 

92,212 

Ciudad Bolivar . 

19,712 

Merida . 

14,082 

Maracaibo . 

46,706 

Curnana 

16,342 

Trujillo 

12,415 

Valencia 

29,466 

Caro 

15,533 

Barcelona . 

10,883 

Barquisimeto 

28,943 

Maturin 

15,46.5 

Ocumare 

10,048 

San Cristobal 

21,385 

San Felipo . 

1.5,506 

Maiquetia 

8,637 


A 

The movement of population, according to official .statistics, is shown as 
follows : — 


Year 

Marriages 

Births 

^9 

Deaths 

j Immigrants 

j Emigrants 

1918 

1919 

1920 • 

12,691 

17,170 

12,874 

75,882 

83,055 

74,174 

i 67,886 

! 62,019 

1 64,715 

1 6,153 

! 12,433 

j 11,178 

5,841 

1 12,879 

11,883 


Religion and Instruction, • 

The Roman Catholic is the State religion, but there js toleration of all 
others. The Archbishop of Caracas has 5 suffragan bisl^ops. ^ 

Instruction is given both in public and private schools, and teaching is 
entirely free. But under a new scheme intfoduced in 1916, all pupils wliether 
of elementary, professional or high schools, must pass tht? requisite State 
examination. The State also prescribes the courses of study for all grades of 
schools. Great stress is laid on practical instruction, and accordingly in 1916 
the Government established practical courses in medicine, and began to build 
laboratories for all grades of schools. Elementary instruction is free, but back- 
ward, and from the age of 7 to liie completion of the primary grade, com- 
pulsory. At Caracas is the central University (it has been closed since October, 
1912), and in Merida is the University of Los Andes. Superior instruction 
is divided into schools, viz. : Philosophy and Letters ; Physical, Mathe- 
matical, and Natural Sciences ; Medical Science ; Politieal Science ; and 
Ecclesiastical Science. These schools can be established separately or can 
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unite to foria Universities. There arc at present in activity, the University 
of Los Andes, eight scliobls of Political Science and of Ecclesiastical 
Science, and in Caracas Schools of Medical Science and of Ecclesiastical 
Science, besides private schools of Political Science. Steps arc being 
taken for the establishment of other schools and institutes for superior 
instruction. The Universit'J^^ Faculties have teaching members (professors), 
ordinary members (doctors), and honorary members The Government 
supports also the following Institutes for special instruction : a School of 
Plastic Arts, another of Music and Elocution, two of Arts and Trades (one 
for men and the other for women), and three of Commerce. Total expendi- 
ture on education 1921-22, 4,425,587 bolivars (2,493,538 bolivars for ele- 
mentary education). 


J ustice. 

Federal judicial authority resides in the Court (which is 'also Court of 
Cassation) and in various tribunals and courts established by special laws. 
The Federal Procurator-General is appointed for 3 years. 

The States have each a Supreme Court with 3 members called respec- 
tively President, Relator, and Chancellor. Each State has also a superior 
court, courts of first instance, district courts, and municipal courts. The States’ 
judicial officers hold their posts for 3 years. In the Territories there are civil 
and criminal judges of first instance, and also judges in the municipios. 


Finance. 


The revenue and expenditure for five years were as follows : — 


- 

1 1 

1 1917-18 1 

i 1 

1918-19 j 
£ 

1919-20 

£ 

1920-21 ^ j 

1 

£ i 

1921-22 1 

£ 

Kevenne . 

t 2,33.S,560 

3,759,700 

4,045,377 

2,.3GO,.s71 

2,504,316 

Expenditure 

j 2,372,254 ! 

3,085,0:^3 

2,722,621 

2,318,360 

2,504,316 


1 Estimates. 


The following table shows (in bolivars) the principal items of the budget 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922 : — 


Items 

lie venue j 

Items 

Expenditure 


Bolivars 


Bolivars 

Customs .... 

ll,550,0fyi 

3,465,000 

Department of Interior 

12,186,438 

SO per cent, contribution . 

Department of Foreign 

Tax of 25 per 'cent, on 


Affairs .... 

2,407,518 

import duties . 

2,877,500 

Department of Finance 

16,894,448 

Transit tax 

306,000 

Department of War and 

Liquor tax 

7,500,000 

Navy .... 

12.324,556 

Tobacco .... 

8,600,000 

Department of Internal De- 

Salt revenue 

6,700,000 

velopment 

6,099,459 

Stamps .... 

6,000,000 

Dfoaidment of Public 
Works .... 
Department of Public In- j 

Other revenue . 

16,225,500 

3,270,820 

1 


at ruction . . . ' . ' 

Budget rcctiflcations , 

4,425,687 

625,178 

ToUl . . . . I 

63,234,000 

(2,504,3161.) 

Total. . . . i 

63.234,000 

! 


(2,504,3161.) 
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Tlie public debt on Dec. 31, 1920, was 131,627,351 bolivars (6,212,964/. ), 
Of the total the internal debt at 3 per cent, amounted to 45,175,169 
bolivars. The 8*^/0 Diplomatic debt of 1908 amounted to 75,097,036 bolivars 
(2,974,140/.). On December 31, 1921, the public debt was 124,869,319 
bolivars. 

Defence. 

In 1920 a law was promulgated according to which all Venezuelans have to 
servo tw'o years with the active forces of the army, and to remain in the 
reserve until* the age of 45. The active army consists of infantry, 20 
battalions, each of 400 men ; artillery, 8 batteries, each of 200 men, and 1 
naval battalion. The naval force contains one battalion distributed among 
the vessels of the navy, whicti consists of an unarmoured cruiser (acquired in 
SeptemCer, 19S2), 3 gunboats, a transport, a tug, a torpedo boat, and several 
coastguard vessels. 


Production and Industry. 

The surface of Venezuela is naturally divided into 3 distinct zones— the 
agricultural, the pastoral, and the forest zone. In the first are grown coffee, 
cocoa, sugar- cane, maize, cotton, beans, &c. ; the second affords runs for cattle ; 
and in the third tropical products, such as cacxutchouc, balata (a gum resem- 
bling rubber), tonka beans, copaiba, vanilla, growing wild, are worked by the 
inhabitants. The area under coffee is estimated at from 180,000 to 200,000 
acres. The coffee plantations number about 33,000, and those of cocoa 
5,000. There are about 11,000 sugar plantations. The annual production 
of sugar may be estimated at 60,000 tons. 

One* fifth of the population is engaged in a^p-iculture. The live-stock in 
Venezuela is estimated as follows : — 2,077,684 oxen, 11 3,439 shco]>, 2,154,716 
goats, 167,708 horses, 51,565 mules, 200,439 asses, 512,086 pigs. In the 
agricultural and cattle industries about ^ 0,000 labourers are employed. 

Venezuela is rich in metals and other minerals. One of the principal 
mining industries is the production of gold in the region to the south-east of 
Ciudad Bolivar. In 1920, 585,977 grammes of gold were i)roduccd, apart 
from about »J50,000 grammes of placer gold, and 805,076 grammes exported. 
Copper ore production was 29,708 tons in 1918. Coal is worked at Coro, in 
Falcon State, and at Naricual ; total production in 1919, 25,559 tons ; 1920, 
29,708 tons. Salt mines in various States arc now worked by the Govern- 
ment. The gross revenue during the first year of Goverumgnt administration 
W’as 6,377,259 bolivars, and the net revenue exceeded 5,000,000 bolivars.^ 
Petroleum is found in many places, the production iif 1920 amounted to 
69,539 tons. Asphalt from Lake Bormudeirts exported to the United States ; 
output in 1920, 23,452 tons. Round. the island of Margarita <ind neighbour- 
ing islets off the north coast of Venezuela pearl fishing is carried on. 
Government revenue in 1920 from mining royalties was 1,709,757 bolivars, 
and from pearl-fishery licences, 433,640 bolivars. 

Venezuela has few industries, most manufactured materials required 
being imported. There are two oi>tton mills at Valencia, one at Caracas, 
and one at Cumana, producing textiles which compete with imported Man- 
chester goods in*the cheaper qualities. Coarse fibre sacks are manufactured 
locally. There is also a cement and a glass factory at Caracas. Salt and 
matches are Government monopolies ; the latter is farmed by a British 
Company. 
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Commerce. 

The value of the imports into and exports from Venezuela in the last 
5 years was ; — 


- 

j 1915^6 

1916-17 

1917-18 

1918-19 

1919-20 

Imports . . 

Exports . 

! £ 

, i 3,542,31^3 
. j 4,993,746 j 

£ 

5,316,722 

4,794,670 

£ 

3,382,759 i 
3,920,866 , 

£ 

5,243,147 

9,724,268 

' £ 

10,927,762 

8,925,148 


Principal domestic exports in 1919-20 and 1918-19 were ;r— 


j 

1918-19 

! 1919-20 

! _ 

1918-19 

1919-20' 

• 

Coffee 

Cocoa 

Balata A rubber 

Bolivars 
i 125,093,198 
j 27,352,829 
6,319,435 

' Bolivars 
101,723,718 
46,4.54,182 
9.673,187 

i Hides . 

Cattle . 

: Gold 

Bolivars 

13,733,39«L 

1,840,506 

2,289,631 

Bolivar.s 

23,364,226 

4, 005,. 5 20 
' 2,767,135 


The distribution of the commerce in 1918-19 and 1919-20 was mainly as 
follows : — 



Imports 

Exports 

.. 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1913-19 

1919-20 

United States 

United Kingdom .... 

Spain 

France 

Netherlands 

Italy 

£ 

3,646,157 

1,094,951 

171,358 

1 108,149 

1 3, .349 

46,609 

£ 

6,602,886 
2,635,502 
428,127 
513,310 
214,082 i 
212,247 ! 

£ 

4,361,857 
582,437 
742,^60 , 
2,200,750 
204,958 
! 66,241 

£ 

4,482,727 

632,561 

774,785 

1,020,162 

411,711 

72,436 


Of the imports in 1919*20, the United States furnished 56 per cent, and 
the United Kingdom 24 per cent. ; ahd of the exports the United States took 
47 per cent, and the United Kingdom 18 per cent. 

Total trade between Venezuela and the United Kingdom (according to 
the Board of Trade returns) for 5 years : — 


j 1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 j 

1921 

Imports from Venezuela to U. Kingdom 
Exportsto Venezuelu from U. Kingdom 

£ 

215,335 

943,793 

£ ' 

423,050 

1,025,139 

£ 

976,008 

1,859,987 

! 

904,7351 
3,380, 500 ' 

£ 

815,693 

723,274 


Shipping ^nd Communications. 

The number of vessels which entered ports of Venezuela in 1919-20 
was 1,120 of an aggregate tonnage of 1,124,261 (British vessels, 78 of 
206,673 tons). Foreign vessels are not permitted to engage in the coasting 
trade, except by special concessions or by contract with the Government. 

Venezuela had in 1918, 11 steamers 5,298 tons, and 15 sailing vessels 
of 2,432 tons. 

The roads of the country have recently been much improved. There 
are now good carriage roads from Caracas to IjA Guaire and Afacuto, from 
Caracas to Valencia and Puerto CabelXo, eventually to bo continued to San 
Cristobal (683 miles), and from Caracas to Guatire, projected as far as Ciudad 
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Bolivar ; from Maracay two new roads have been opened to Octimare de la 
Costa, and to Villa de Cnra and the Llanos of Apure ; in remoter parts, 
away from the rivers, traflBc is carried on by means of pack animals and 
small mule-carts. A new road has also been constructed in the western part 
of the country from (Jraca, the present terminus of the Tachira Railroad, 
southward of the mountains of San Cristobal./ Two great new roads are 
under coiTstruction, the Gran Carretera Oriental (626 miles), and the Gran 
Carre tera Occidental (540 miles). Total milelge of roads on December 31, 
1919, 1,636. 

In Venezuela there are 12 lines of railway (5 national and 7 foreign— the 
latter includi^ig 4 British and 1 German) with a total length of (January l.st, 
1921) 644 miles. The Great Railway of Venezuela, 113 miles in extent, is one 
of the longest lines in the Republic,»ninning between Caracas and Valencia. 
Other lines are the La Guaiira and Caracas line (22 miles), the Venezuela 
Central'»Railwfy (45 miles), the Puerto Cabello and Valencia Railway (34 
miles), the Bolivar Railway (143 miles), the oldest line in operation in the 
country, and whicli runs from the port of Tiicucas to Barquisimeto ; 
Great Tachira Railway (74 miles) ; Great Railway of La Ceita (52 miles) ; 
Carenero Railway (33 miles) ; Guanta to Barcelona Railway (22 miles ) ; and 
Santa Barbara to El Vigia Railway (37 miles). In 1920 gross railway 
receipts amounted to 18,007,600 bolivars, and working expenses to 11,672,993 
bolivans. In Caracas electric tramways are worked by a British Company. 

There are about 11,160 miles of navigable water in Venezuela. The 
Compafiia Vonezoiana dc Navegacioii has a ^-irtual monopoly of the navi- 
gation of the river and its tributaries and the Lake of Maracaibo. 

The telegraph system has (1921) a network of 6,409 miles ; 219 telegrai>h 
offices ; mess.ages 983,883. Receipts amounted to 1,154,883 bolivars in 1920). 
A Britisli company supplies telcqdionic communication in most parts of the 
settled country in the neighbourhood of Caracas. Length of telephone lines 
in the Republic (December, 1914) 12,511 mile^. There are 359 post-offices 
(1920), which handled 8,407,524 letters and official communication.^, 6^6,598 
postcards, and 8,749,154 pieces of printed matter. 

There are wireless stations at Caraca% Maracay, Puerto Cabello, Maracaibo, 
San Cristobal, Porlamar, La Guaira, and Barquisimeto. 


Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The Bank of Venezuela (capital 12,000,000 bolivars) had on December 31, 
1920, a reserve fund of 2,674,907 bolivars; cash holdings of 59,286,094 
bolivars. The Bank of Caracas has a capital of 6,000,000 bolivars, with 
reserve amounting (December 31, 1920) to 1,269,835 bolivars. There are also 
two other banks, the Bank of Maracaibo with a capital of 1,250,000 bolivars,^ 
and the Commercial Bank of Maracaibo with a capitafof 400,000 bolivars. 

The new Venezuelan banking law (1918)%iuthorises the free establishment 
of banks in Venezuela, which, provided they are incorporatecLas native com- 
panies, shall have power to issue notes to bearer convertible on presenta- 
tion. Two British banks, the Royal Bank of Canada and the Commercial 
Bank of Spanish America, have established branches at Caracas ; the former 
has also branches at Maracaibo and Ciudad Bolivar, and tlie latter a branch 
at Puerto Cabello. American briiiks with branches at Caracas are: the 
National City Bank of New York and the Mercantile Bank of America. 
The former has fllso opened branches at Maracaibo and Ciudad Bolivar. A 
Dutch bank, the ‘ Hollandsche Bank voov West-Indie,’ has opened a branch 


at Caracas. 

The official 


monetary unit is the Bolivar (equivalent to 0*293280 
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grammes fiDO gold), which corresponds to the franc. It is divided into 100 
centiinos. The face value of £1 is 25 ‘25 bolivars. According to the monetary 
law of June 15, 1918, it is intended to coin pieces of gold (100, 20, and 10 
bolivars), silver (5, 2, and 1 bolivar, and 50 and 25 centimosj, and nickel 
(124 and 5 centimes). 

The bank notes in circulation are as follows (the figures in brackets showing 
tlieir values atpar) ; 1,000 bolivars (£39115. Sd.) ;800 bolivars (£31 135. Ad.) ; 
500 bolivars (£19 15s. lOd ii)0 bolivars (£15 165. Sd.) ; 100 bolivars 
(£3 195. 2d.)] 50 bolivars (£1 195. 7d.)] 20 bolivars (155. lOo?.) ; and 10 
bolivars (75. lie?.). Notes actually in circulation on December 31, 1920, 
were: Bank of Venezuela, 23,759,860 bolivars ; Bank of Caracas, 6,347,150 
bolivars ; and the liajik of Maracaibo, 1,780,300 bolivars. 

Gold coins are the old Spanish 07 iza (80 bolivars — very rare) and 20 bolivars. 
Silver coins are 5-bolivar pieces, commonly caked (35. 114d.) ; 24 
bolivars (l5. lljd.) ; 2 bolivars (l5. 7d.) ; 1 bolivar (Ojrf.) ; 4-Volivar^ called 
a real (4jc^. ) ; and | bolivar, called a medio {2^d.). Nickel coins are 0T25 
bolivar, commonly called a cuartillo or a locha (1^^/. ), and 0’05 bolivar, 
called a cc'ntavo (i^/. ). 

A decree of May 18, 1912, provided that the oflicial system of weights 
and measures sliall be the metric system. 


Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1, Of Venezuela in Great Britain. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister. — T>v. Diogenes Escalante. 

Secretary . — Julio F. Mendez. 

Coimtiercial Attache . — Guillermo Todd. 

Consul in London (Honorary). — Senor Pablo Heyden. 

There are Consular repre:entatives at Cardiff, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Glasgow, Newport, and Southampton. 

2. Of Great Bri'^’ain in A^enkzuela. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister. — H. H. D. Beaumont, appointed 
May 1st, 1916. 

Naval Attache. — Lt. -Commander Lloyd Hirst, K.N. 

Vice-Consul at Caracas. — C. A. Edmond. 

There are a Consul at Bolivar, Vice-Consuls at La Guaira, Maracaibo, 
Puerto Cabello, and Consular-Agents at San Felix, Barrancas, Crisiobal- 
Colon, and Carupano. 


Statistical and otner Books of Reference concerning Venezuela. 

1. Official Pijblioations. 

Anuario Estadistico de Venezuela. Annual. 

Estadistica Mercautil y Maritima. 

Sinopsis de Estadistica General. 

Boletin de Estadistica de los Estados Unidos de Venezuela. Monthly. 

Respecting the Question of the Boundary of British Guiana and Venezuela: Cor- 
respondence between the Governments of Grcft Britain and the United States with 
respect to Proposals for Arbitration (United States. No. 5. 1896); ]>ocuinent8 and 
Gorrespon<leiice (Venezuela, No. 1, I89G); Maps to accompany Documents (Venezuela, 
No. 1, 1896, Appendix No. lU.); Errata in “Venezuela No. I." (Venezuela, No. 2, 
1896); Further Documents (Venezuela, No. 3, 1896); Case on the Part of British 
Government (Venezuela, No. 1, 1899); ()ounter-ca.sc on the Part of British Government 
Venezuela, No. 2, 1899); Argument on the Part of British Government (Venezuela, 
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No. 3, 1899); Case, Counter-ease, ainl Arguiiient on the Part of Venezuela (Venezuola, Nos. 
4 , f), and 6, 1899) ; Award of the Tribunal of Arbitration (Venezuela, No. 7, 1899). 
London, 189t5 and 1899. GacetaOflcial. Daily, Caracas. 

Con.stituciou de los E.stados Unidos do Venezuela Sancionada par la Asamblea nacional 
eon.stituycnto en 1909. Caracas, 1909. 

Dei'iirtincut of Overseas 'I’rade Kei)orts, Annual Serie.s. London. 

Venezuela: Geographical Sketch, Natural Kcsourcesy Laws, <fec. Issued by the Bureau 
of America^ Republics. Washington, 1904. '' 

2. Non-Official Publicationb. 

Indicator do Caracas y de la Uepublic.a. First Year, 1019-20. Caracas. 

El libro ainarillo de los Lstados Unidos de Venezuela, 1919. Caracas, 1919. 

Andri (E.),*A Naturali.st in tlie Gnianas. London, 1904. 

Baudelier (A. F.), The Gilded Man. Now York, IS93. 

Bingham (Hiram), The Journal ofan Ejyicdition across Venezuela and Colombia, 19O0-7. 
New Haven, 1909. ^ 

Comnendium of Geo n aphy and Travel (Stanford’-s) ; Central and Houth America. 2d. 
ed. Vor. I. L^idon, 1909. 

Dalton (Ij. V.), Venezuela. Loiulon, 1912. 

Dawson (T. C.), The Honth American Ucpublir.s. Part 11. New York, 1905. 

Ernst (Dr. A.), Los ])rodnits de Vendzncla. Ilrcmen, 1874. 

Fortoul (J. G ), Ilistoria Constitucional do Vcncznel.i. Vol. 1. Bei lin, 1907. 

Humboldt (A. von), rersonal Narrative of Travel to (be Eiiuinociial Regions of America. 
3 vols. London, 1900. — Views of Nature. London. 1900. 

Landaeto. lio.'^ales (M.), Gran Recopilacion Oeogr«llca, Estadistica e Histdiica de 
Venezuela. 1889. 

Macphrrson(T. A.), Vocabulario historico, geographico, <fec. , del Estado Carabobo. 2 j)ts. 
Caracas, 1890-91. Uiocionario historico, gcogralico, cstadistico, <fec., del Estodo Miranda. 
Caracas. 1891. # 

Mitre (B.), Emanci}).ation of Souih America. London, 1893. 

Mombello (G. Orsi de), Venezuela y .sus Riqiiezas. Caracas, 1890. 

Pimentel y Both (F.), Resumcii Croiioldgico de las Leyes y Decrcto del Crddito 
Publico de Venezuela, des de el ano de 1820 liasta el de 1872 -1873. 

Report of Council of Corporation of Foreign Bondholders. London. Annual. 
Scrucfgs(W. L.), The Colombian ami Venezuelan Republic.s. 2d. ed. Boston, Mass. , 1905. 
Scrvgg8(\y. L.)and /S’fo7Tou>(J. J.), The Brief for Venezuela. [Boundary dispute.] London, 
189G. ^ 

A8p«ncc(J. M.),The Land of Bolivar: Adventures in Venezuela. 2 vobs. London, 1878. 
Strickland (J.), Document.s and Ma]»s of the Boundary Quc.stiou between Venezuela and 
British Guiana, liondon, 1806. 

Triana (S. P.), Down the Orinoco in a Cau4le. London, 1902. 

Veloz Qoiticoa (N.), Venezuela-Esliozo Geografico, Recnr50.s Naturales, Lcgislacion 
Condicione.s Economieas, Desarrollo Alcan7.ado,Piospecto de Fiituro Desenvol vimionto 1904. 
Wood(\y. E.), Venezuela : Two Years on the Spanish Main. London. 
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This Index Contains no reference to the Introductory Tables, nor to the 


Additions and Oorreetions. (For i 


AAC 

Aachen (Prussia), 942, 944 
Aalborg (Denmark), 823 
Aalen ( Wiirttemberg), 934 
Aaruu (Switzerland), 1338 
Aargau (Switzerland), 1335, 1337, 1343 
Aarhuus (Denmark), 823 
Abaco Island (Bahamas), 347 
Abaian Island (Pacific), 456 
Abancay (Peru), 1199 
Abangarez mines (Costa Rica), 800 
Abd el-Aziz es-Saud, Emir of 
Riyadh, 1366 

Abdul Aziz-Bin Saud (El llassa), 1352 
Abdul Hamid Halim Shah, Sultan, • 
(Kedah), 179 

Abdullah, Emir of Kerak, 1367 
Abdullah, Sultan (Pahang), 174 
Abdullah* ibn Mitah, Emir of Hail, 
1366 

Abemama Is. (Pacihe), 456 
Abercorn (N. Rhodesia), 211 
Aberdare forest (Kenya), 185 
Aberdeen, burgh, 23 

— county, 22 

— university, 32 

Aberdeen (South Dakota), 623 • 

Aberdeen (Washington, U.S.A), 640 
Aberystwith College, 32 
Aboshr (Wadai), 909 
Abgarris Is. (PaciHc), 431 
Abhasians (Georgia), 936 % 

Abidjan (French West Africa), 921 
Abijean (Frohch West Africa), 920, 
921 

Abo (Finland), 851 ; university, 851 
Abo-BJorneborg (Finland), 850 


ex for these, see pages xiii, xiv.) 

A BY 

Aboisso (French West Africa), 920 
Abruzzi o Molise (Italy), 1025 
Abu (India), 126 
A buna (Coptic bishop), 670 
Abmi (Gold Coast), 258 
Abyssinia, 205, 669 sqq 

- agriculture, 671 
area, 669 
army, 670 
bank, 672 

bjoks of reference, 673 
boundary, 205, 282, 669, 1049 
coal, 671 
CO (lee, 671 

- commerce, 671 

- communications, 672 

- currency, 672 

- defence, 6/0 

- diplomatic representatives, 673 

- education, 671 

- Empress, 649 
~ forests, 67 1 

gold, 671 • 

- govcrnmeiA, 669 

imports and exports, 671, 916 
-justice, 671 , 

- leased territory, 282, 670 

- minerals, 671 

- money and credit, 672 

- population, 670 

- provinces, 669 

- races, 670 

- railways, 672, 916 

- religion, 268, 670 

- roacis, 672, 916 

- rubber, 671 


1899 
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ABI 

Abyssinia, slavery, 669, 670 

— steamers, 670 

— telegraphs and telephones, 672 

— towns, 670 

— trade routes, 671, 916 

— weights and measures, 672 
Acadia Univ, (Nova Scotia), ‘295 
Acajutla (Salvador), port, 1272 
Acarnania (Greece), 988 
Acchele Guzai (Eritrea), 1048 
Accra (Gold Coast), 258, 259 

— wireless station, 259 
Accrington, 18 
Achaia (Greece), 988 
Acklin’s Island (Bahamas), 347 
Aconcagua (Chile), prov., 749 
Acre (Palestine), port, 1375 
Acre Territory (Brazil), 729 
Adana (vilayet), 1352, 1359 

— cotton spinning, 1359 

Addis Abbaba (Abyssinia), 669, 670, 
671, 672, 916 

Adelaide (S. Australia), 407 ; port, 
370; univ., 408 

Aden, 99, 124, 194, 1367 ; boun- 
dary, 99 ; railway, 100 

— wireless station, 205 
Adi Caieh (Eritrea), 1048 
Adi Ugri (Eritrea), 1048 
Adjame (Ivory Coast), 920 
Admiral ty Is. (N. Guinea), 429, 430, 432 

— area and population, 132 

— coconuts, 432 

— pearl fisheries, 432 
Adolph Haven, see Mo robe 
Adrar (Mauritania), 923 

— (Spanish Sahara), 1313 
Adrianople, 1352 

— - (Thrace), 988 
A^rianopolis (Greece), 989 
Adua (Abyssinia), 670 
.^gean Islands, 988, 1053, 1354 

Greek, 988, 989, 1352 

— Italian, 1053 

— minerals, 994 

— Turkish, 989, 1354 
iEtolia (Greece), 988 
Afghanistan, 674 sqq 

— agriculture, 676 

— Amir, 675 

— area and population, 674, 675 

— army, 676 

— books of reference, 678 


APR 

Afghanistan, boundaries, 674, 675 

— commerce, 152, 677 

— communications, 677 

— copper, 676 

— currency, 677 

— defence, 676 

— finance, 676 

— gold, 677 

— government, 675 

— imports and exports, 152, 677 
-- iron, 677 

— justice, 675 

— land cultivation, 676 

— manufactures, 077 

— minerals, 676, 677 

— newspapers, 675 

— posts, 677 

— production, 676 

— provinces, 675 

— reigning sovereign, 675, 676 

— revenue, 676 

— sheep, 676 

— telephones, 677 

— towns, 675 

— trade and trade routes, 152, 677 

— treaty with Great Britain, 675 

— tribes, 675 

— wheat, 676 

— wool, 676' 

Afgoi (It. Somaliland), 1050 
Africa, Central, Protectorate, see 
Nyasaland Protectorate, 200 

— Colonies in, Belgian, 186, 714 sqq 
British, 182 sqq 

French, 255, 260, 261, 892, 

893, 901 sqq 

Italian, 191, 1036, 1048 sqq 

Portuguese, 1220, 122‘2, 1225, 

1226 sqq 

Spanish, 1109, 1110, 1111, 

1112, 1‘299, 1300, 1304, 1313, 
1314 

— East (British), 183 sqq 

(Italian), 191, 205, 282, 1036, 

1049 

~ (Port.), 1220, 1222, 1226, 1228 

— Equatorial (French), 892, 907 sqq 

— North (French), 892, 893, 901 sqq ; 

see also A\{fQxiSL^ Morocco, Tunis 

(Italian), 1036, 1051 

(Spanish), 1109, 1110, 1111, 

1112, 1299, 1300, 1304, 1313 

— South (British), 206 sqq 
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Africa, South, Union of, 21^^ sqq 

— S. -West (British), 245 sqq 

— West (British), 250 sqq 

(French), 255, 260, 261, 892, 

893, 916 sqq 

(Port.), 1220, 1222, 1225, 1226, 

1227 

(Spani^), 1299, 1300, 1313, 

1314 

Afrikya, see Tunis ^ 

Agalega Is. (Mauritius), 199# 

Agana (iluam^ 663 

Agdcnes (Norway), fort, 1162 

Agder, Aust& Vest (Norway), 1158 

Agege (Nigeria), 253 

Agordat (Eritrea), 1048 

Agra (prov.)> United Provinces 

land tenure and revenue, 142 

tea, 144 

— (town^ 131 

Agrain or Zagieb (Serb, Croat, 
Slovene), univ., 1282 
Aguaeate mines (Costa Rica), 800 
Aguaduloe (Panama), port, 1175 
Agiias Blancas (Chile), 753 
Aguascalientes(Mex.),1100; tn., 1101 
Agusan dist. (Philippine fs. ), 659 
Ahmad Shah (Persia), 1188 
Ahmadi, El, mosque, 268 
Alimedabad (India), 131 
Ahmed Fuad, Sultan (Egypt), 264 
Ahmed ibn Jobar, Sultan of Koweit, 
1367 

A-ichi Univ, (Japan), 1062 
Aidin (Asia Minor), 989 ; cotton 
spinning, 1359 ; forests, 1358 
Aigun (China), port, 763 
Aimak race (Afghanistan), 675 
Ain Galakka (Kanem), 909 
Ain Sefra (Algeria), 901, 902 
Ain tab (Syria), 1378 
Aitutaki Island (Cook Islands), 446 « 
Aix (France), univ., 869 
Ajk (Hungary), coal, 1018 
Ajmer, town (India), 181 
Ajmer- Merwara, agric., 142, 143 

— area and pop., 122, 124 

— births and deaths, 130 

— education, 134 

— forests, 143, 144 

— government, 122 

— land revenue, 142 * 

tenure, 142 


ALA 

Ajmer-Merwara, religion, 132 
Akershus (Norway), 1158; fort, 
1162 

Akhtamar, Catholicos of, 1354 
Akita (Hapan), 1061 
Akka (Palestine), 1375 
Akron (Ohio), 473, 606 
Aksu (Sin-Kiang), 784 
Akureyri (Iceland), 834 
Akuse (Gold Coast), 258 
Alabama, 469, 515 sqq 

— agriculture, 489, 490, 516 

— area and pop., 469, 486, 515 

— books of reference, 517 

— charity, 516 

— cities, 515 

— communications, 517 

— constitution and government, 

615 

— cotton, 490, 516, 517 

— crime, 516 

— debt, 616 

— education, 515 

— farms, 516 

— iinance, 516 

— Germans in, 515 

— imports and exports, 517 

— Indians in, 515 

— iron, 516 

0— live stock, 616 

— maize, 516 

— manufactures, 516 

— pauperism, 616 

— port, 504, 517 

— production and industry, 489, 

490, 516 

— public lands, 4*^6 

— railways, 517 ^ 

— religion, 516 

— representatiorf^ 465, 515 

— lAce, 489 

— river navigation, 517 

— savings banks, 517 

— sugar, 516 

— timber, 491, 492, 517 

— tobacco, 616 

— universities, 516 

— wheat, 516 

— wool, 516 

Alagdas (Brazil), state, 729, 732 

Alais (France), 866 

Alaguela (Costa Rica), 798 ; town, 
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Aland (Finland), 850 
Alaouites, Territory of the (Syria), 
1377, 1378 
Alaska, 470, 650 sqq 

— agriculture, 651 

— area and pop., 470, 486, 650 

— books of reference, 652 

— Chinese in, 650 

— commerce, 652 

— communications, 652 

— copper, 651 

— defence, 481 

— education, 476, 650 

— Eskimo in, 650 

— farms, 651 

— finance, 650 

— fisheries, 499, 651 

— forests, 492, 651 

— gold, 494, 651 

— government, 467, 650 

— Governor, 650 

— imports and exports, 651 

— Indians in, 650 

— Japanese in, 650 

— justice, 650 

— manufactures, 651 

— mining, 494, 651 

— petroleum, 651 

— ports, 504, 652 

— posts and telegraphs, 652 

— production, &c., 651 

— public lands, 486, 487, 651 

— railways, 652 

— reindeer, 651 

— religion, 650 

— representation, 650 

— sealing, 651 

— shipping, 504, 652 

— silver, 651 

^ — timber, 492, 65, V 

— towns, 650 

— troops in, 481 

Ala’u’d*din Sfilainian Shah, Sultan 
(Seldngor), 174 
Alava (Spain), province, 1299 
Albacete (Spain), province, 1299 
Albania, 679 sqq^ 1351 

— agriculture, 680 

— area and population, 680 

— books of reference, 681 

— communications, 680 

— education, 680 

— government, 679 


Albania, justice, 680 

— minerals, 680 

— ports, 680 

— production and industry, 680 

— religion, 680 

— roads, 680 

’ — towns, 680 
I — wool, 680 

: Albany (New York), 4/3, 595, 596 
i — (W. Australia), 370, 413 
Albay (^Philippines), 660 
Albert, King (P)clgium), 701. 714 

— - Prince (Monaco), 1J07 
Alberta (Canada), 290, 313 sqq 

— agriculture, 299, 300, 315 

— area and pop., 293, 314 

— births, marriages, deaths, 291, 314 

— books of reference, 316 

— coal, 302, 316 

— commerce, 316 

— communications, 316 

— constitution and government , 290, 

291,292,313 
; — crops, 299, 300, 315 
' — dairy products, 316 
; — debt, 316 . 

— education, 295, 296, 314 

— exports, 316 

— finance, 298, 315 

— fisheries, 302, 316 

— forests, 301, 316 

— justice and crime, 316 

— land -holdings, 300 

— Legislative Assembly, 292, 313 
— Lieuterii^,nt-thn^ornor, 292, 313, 

314 

— live stock, 316 

— local government, 292, 314 

— lumber production, e301 

— manufactures, 301, 316 

— mining, 302, 303 

— ministry, 314 

— municipal districts, 315 

— natural gas, 316 

— petroleum, 316 

— political parties, 313 

— production k industry, 299, 300, 

‘ 301, 302, 303, 316 

— railways, 308, 3^6 

— ranches, 300, 316 

— religion, 295 

— representation, 290, 291, 292, 313 

— tele 2 )hones, 316 
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Alberta (Cauada), towns, 314 

— university, 295, 315 

— wheat, 299, 315 

— wool, .31 6 

Albertville (B.Cong.) w’rlessstn., 718 
Albuquerque (New Mexico), 693 
Albury (New South Wales), 378 
Alcazar (Morocco), 1110, 1114, 1115 
Alcoy (Spaiff), 1300 
Ahlabra Islands (Seychelles), 203 
Alderney, government, ^88, 81f ; 

^population, 26 

Aldershot Command (ir.K.)> *^4 
Alemtejo (Portugal), 1219 
Aleppo (Syria), 1353, 1377, 1378; 
minerals, 1359 ; schools, 1378 ; 
tobacco, 1379 ; town, 1378 
Alessandria (Italy), 1024 

— town, 1027 ; fort, 1036 
Alesund (Norway), 1159 
Aleut race (Alaska), 650 
Alexander I, King (Serb, Croat, 

Slovene), 1280 

Alexander Bay (Newfoundland), 
paper mill, 314 

Alexandretta (Syria', 1378 ; port, 
1379 

Alexandria (Egypt), 266, 267 

— municipality, 266 

— shipping, 277 

— town, 266, 267 

— trade, 276 

Alexandria, Patriarch of, 268, 670, 
1250 

Alexandria (Virginia), 637 
Alfonso XIII. (Spain), 3, 1296 
Algarve (Portugal), prov., 1219 
Algeria, 892, 901 sqq 

— agriculture, 904 

— area and pop., 892, 901 

— army, 876, 877, 904 

— banks, 906 

— books of reference, 906 

— budget, 901, 903 

— commerce, 905 

— communications, 906 

— copper, 905 

— cotton, 904 

— crops, 904 ^ 

— defence, 876, 877, 904 

— delegations, 901 

— divisions, 901 

— education, 868, 869, 902 


ALL 

Algeria, faculties, 869, 902 

— finance, 901, 903 

— fisheries, 905 

— flax, 904 

— foi^igners in, 902 

— forests, 904 

— fruit, 904 

— government, 861, 901 
— Governor-General, 901 

— imports and exports, 905 

— industry, 904, 905 

— iron, 905 

— justice and crime, 903 

— land tenure, 904 

— live stock, 905 

— mercantile marine, 906 

— mining, 905 

— money, weights, measures, 906 

— olive oil, 904 

— petroleum, 905 

— p^sts, telegraphs, telephones, 906 

— production, 904 

— railways, 906 

— religion, 902 

— representation, 861, 901 

— roads, 906 

— savings banks, 906 

— schools, 868, 869, 902 

— shipping, 906 
I — silk, 904 

' — Southern Territories, 901, 902, 904 

— timber, 901 

— tobacco, 904, 905 

— torpedo stations, 878 

— towns, 902 

— university, 902 

— wheat, 904, 905 

— wine, 904, 905 
Algiers (Mger), 878, 902 

— faculties, 8<i0, 902 
I j)opulation, 902 

— schools, 902 

— torpedo station, §78 

— university, 869, 902 
Alhucoma Islands (Spanish Africa), 

1109, 1300 

Alicante (Spain), 1299 ; town, 1300 
Aligarh (India), 131 ; university, 133 
Ali lusuf, Sultan (Obbia), 1049 
Ahvenanmaa (Finland), 850 
Alkmaar (Netherlands), 1124 
Allahabad, 131 ; university, 133 
Allentown (Pa.), 474, 614 
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Alliance (Ohio), 606 
Almeida, Dr. de(Portug. Pres.), 1218 
Almeria (Spain), prov., 1299 

— minerals, 1307 ; town, 1300 

— wireless station, 1 305 
Almirante (Panama), port, 801, 1177 
Almoktasam Billah Al-Sultan Ab- 
dullah (Pahang), 174 

Almora (India), 782 
Aloft Is. (Fr. Pacifte), 933 
Alor Star (Kedah), 178, 179 
Alost (Belgium), 705 
Alphonse Island (Seychelles), 203 
Alsace-Lorraine, 864, 940 

— area and population, 864 

— forts, 876 

— potash, 881 

— religion, 943 

— university. 869 
Alto Adige (Italy), 1024 

Alto Juba (It, Somaliland), 1050 
Alton (Illinois), 544 
Altona (Germany), 942, 975 
Altoona (Pa.), 614 
Alto Shebeli (It. Somaliland), 1050 
Alverdi (Georgia), 937 
Alvsborg (Sweden), province, 1319 
Alwar (India), 127 ; town, 131 
Amanullah Khan, Amir (Afghan- 
istan), 675 

Amapala (Honduras), 1010 
Aniara (Mesopotamia), 1368, 1370 
Amazonas (Brazil), state, 729, 732 

— (Peru), department, 1199 

— (Venezuela), ter., 1389 
Ambado (French Somali Coast), 916 
Ambala (India), 13L 

Ambans, Tibetan officials, 782 
Ambato (Ecuador), '841, 842 
’kmbeno (Portuguese Timor), 1226 
Amberg (Bavaria), 964 • 

Amboina (Dutch, Indies), 1138 
Ambositra (Madagascar), 911 
Ambriz(PortugueseWe8tAfrica),1227 
America, see United States 

— British Colonies, Dominions, Ac., 

in (see Bermuda, Canada, West 
Indies, &c. ), 288 sqq 

— French cols, in, 892, 929 sqq 
Amersfoort (Netherlands), 1124 
Amhara (Abyssinia), 669 
Amherst (Nova Scotia), 324 
Amiens (France), 866 


ANG 

Amir-el- Mumenin (Morocco), 1108 
Amirantes Islands (Seychelles), 203 
Amorgos (Cyclades), 988 
Amoy (China), port, 763 
Ampezzano (Italy), 1024 
Amritsar (India), 131 
Amsterdam (Netherlands), 1124 ; 
canal, 1129 ; fort. 1129 ; port, 
1134 ; univ., 1125 
“ (New York), 596 
.Amsterd^;!!! Island (Reunion), 916 
Amur prov. (Manchuriia), 781 
Anaconda (Montana), 681 
Ananuka Island (Pacific), 456 
Anatole Is. (Pacific), 456 
Anatolia, 1351 ; railway, 1361 
Ancachs (Peru), department, 1199 
Anchorage (Alaska), 650 
Anchorite Island (Pacific), 431 
Ancona (Italy), prov. 1025 ; town, 
1027 

Andaman and Nicobar Islands, 122, 
124, 167-8 

— area and population, 122, 124, 

132, 167, 168 

— Chief Commissioner, 122, 168 

— coconuts, 167, 168 

— forests, 144, 167 

— religion, 132 

— wireless station, 167 
Anderson (Indiana), 547 
Andes, Los (Argentina), 683 

— (Venezuela), univ., 1390 
Andevoranto (Madagascar), 911 
Andorra, 891 

— books of reference, 891 
Andros (Cyclades), 988 

Andros Island (West Indies), S47 
Anecho (Togolaiid), 923 
Anegada (Virgin Is.), 353 
Aneityum Island (Pacific), 457 
Angduphorang (Bhutan), 720 
Angers (France), 866, 871 ; faculties, 
870 

Angkor (Cambodia), 898 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 281 sqq 

— jHgriculture, 283, 284 

— area and population, 281 

— books of reference,* 286 sqq 

— cattle trade, 284 

— commerce, 284, 285 

— communications, 285 

— cotton, 288, 284, 286 
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ANO 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, defence, 273 

— education, 282 

— finance, 283 

— forests, 284 

— frontiers, 189, 281, 282 

— gold, 284 

— government, 281 

— Governor-General, 281, 285 

— gum arabic, 283, 284; 285 

— imports aiM exports, 284, 285 

— irrigation, 283, 284 

— justice, 282 * 

— leased station, 282 * 

— posts and ttlegraphs, 285 

— production, 283 

— provinces, 281 

— railway, 285 

— river steamers, 285 

— rubber, 284 

— towns, 282 

— troops in, 273 

— wireless stations, 285 

Angola (Port. W. Africa), 1227, 1228 

— administration, 1227 

— area and population, 1225, 1227 

— books of reference, 1230 

— communications, 1228 

— defence, 1227 

— districts, 1227 

— education, 1227 

— finance, 1227 

— gold, 1227 

— imports and exports, 1227 

— products, 1227 

— railways, 1228 

— 8liipping,®1227, 1228 

— telegrams, 1228 

Angora (Turkey-in-Asia), 1350, 1351, 
1352 

— army, 1357 

— budget, 1356 

— Government, 1350, 1351, 1352 

— Greek war with, 992, 1352, 1357 

Angra do Heroismo (Azores), 122^0 * 

AngrifTs Haven (New Guinea), 430 
Anguilla Is. (W.I.), 352, 353 

— books of reference, 357 
Anhalt, area and pop., 940, 960 

— constitution, 960 • 

— finance, 960 ^ 

— religion, 960 

— sugar, 952 

— towns, 960 


ANZ 

Anhui (China), prov., 760, 761 ; tea, 
772 

Animists (D. E. L), 1139 

Anjouan Is. (Comoro Is.), 914 

Anking (China), 760 

Ankober (Abyssinia), 670 

Ankole (Uganda), 189 

Ann Arbor (Mich.) 571 ; univ., 571 

Annam (French), 893, 895, 897 

— agriculture, 895, 897 

— area and population, 892, 897 

— budget, 897 

— education, 897 

— government, 897 

— imports and exports, 895, 897 

— irrigation, 897 

— King, 897 

— • live stock, 897 

— mining, 895, 897 

— port, 895, 897 

— rice, 895, 897 

— shipping, 897 

— sillf, 897 

— timber, 897 
Annapolis (Md.), 561, 562 
Annobon Is. (Sp. Africa), 1313, 1314 
Ansonia (Conn.), 529 

Antalo (Abyssinia), 670 
Antan^arivo (Madagascar), 910,911, 
912 913 

Antigua Is. (W. L), 352, 363 
•— area and population, 352, 353 

— books of reference, 357 

— dependencies, 353 

— education, 352, 353 

— products, 353 
Antilles Is. (French), 929 
Antioch (Syria), 1378 ; Patriarch of, 

1250, 1378* 

Antioquia (Colom.^, 791, 793; gold, 
794 • 

An^podcs Islands (N.Z. ), 447 
Antofaga.sta (Chile), province, 749, 
753 

— port, 724 ; town, 749 

— wireless station, 755 
Antsirabe (Madagascar), 912 
An-tung (Manchuria), 763, 781 
Antwerp (Belgium), 704 ; town, 705 ; 

snipping, 710, 711 
Anvers, sec Antwerp 
Anyinam (Gold Coast), 259 
Anzoategui (Venezuela), state, 1389 
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AOM 

Aomori (Janaii), 1061 
Apache Indians (New Mexir.o), 593 
Apeldoorn (Netherlands), 1124 
Apia (Western Samoa), 448 

— wireless station, 449 
Apolima (Western Samoa), 44^p 
Appenzell (Switzerland), 1335, 1336, 

1340 

— area and population, 1337 
Appleton (Wis.), 645 

Apra Harbour (Guam), 664 
pulia (Italy), province, 1026, 1030 
A pure (Venezuela), state, 1389 
Apurimac (Peru), department, 1199 
Aquila degli Abruzzi (Italy), lOtrln 

— town, 1028 ; university, 1030 
A rabia, 1351, 1365 }<qq 

— area and population, 1365 

— books of reference, 1367 

— communities, 1365, 1366, 1367 

Arabs in Madagascar, 910 
Aracaju (Brazil), 729 , 

Arad (Kuniania), 1238 

Arada (Wadai), 909 
Aragiia (Venezuela), state, 1389 
Aranjuez (Spain), wireless station, 
1311 

Arauca (Colombia), 791 
Araucan raeo (Chile), 749 
Arauco (Chile), province, 749 
Arawel (Pacific), 431 
Arbil (Mesopotamia), 1369 
Arcadia (Greece), OSS 
Ardahan (Georgia), 936 
Arden (Turkey), 1358 
Ardmore (Okl.), 609 
Areiidal (Norway), 1159 
Arensburg (Esthonia), 847 
Arequipa (Peru), 1199 ,* univ,, 1201 
Arezzo (Italy), 10^ ; town, 1028 
■fArgentino Republicf 681 sqq 

— agriculture, 687 • 

— area and pojiulation, 682 

— army, 685 

— banks, 690 

— births, marriages, deaths, 683 

— books of reference, 691 

— cattle industry, 687 

— coal, 688 

— commerce, 688 

— communications, 690 

— Congress, 681 

— constitution and government, 681 


AUG 

Argentine Republic, copper, 688 

— crops, 687 

— currency, 690 
-- customs, 688 

— debt, 685 

— defence, 686 

~ diplomatic representatives, 691 

— divisions,^ 682, 683 

— ediicatiou, 684 

— federal district, 682 

— finance, 685 

— gold,,688 

— government, 681 
local, 682 

immigration, 683 

— imports and exports, 687, 688 

— irrigation, 687 

— Jewish Colony, 687 

— justice, 684 

— land owiierslii]), 687 

— live stock, 687 

— - local government, 682 

— manufactures, 688 

— milling, 688 

— ministry, 682 

— money and credit, 690 

— money, weights, and measures, 

690 

— municipal government, 682 

— navy, 686 

— newspapers, 684 

— petroieiim, 688 

— posts and telegraphs, 690 

— President, 681, 682 

— production and industry, 687 

— provinces and territories, 682, 683 

— railways, 690 

— religion, 684 

— representation, 681, 682 

— savings bank, 690 

— Senate, 681 

— shipping and navigation, 689 
sugar, 687 

— telephones, 690 

— tobacco, 687 

— towns, 683 

— universities, 684 
wheat, 687 

— wine, 687 

— wireless stations, ^90 

— wool, 689 

ArghanaMadcn (Turk.), copper, 1369 
Argolis (Greece), 988 
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Argovie (Switzerland), 1335, 1337, 
1343 

Argyrocastro (Albania), 680 
Arianeoupom (French India), 894 
Arica (Chile), port, 724 

— province, 1200, 1201 

— wireless station, 755 
Arikis, rulers (Cook Is.), 446 
Arizona, 470, 517 sqq 

~ !igricultur(?, 490, 519 

— area and population, 470, 486, 517 

— books of referenoe, 519 , 

— charity, 51^8 

— ; commuriicalions, 519 

— - constitution and govei nment, 517 

— copper, 519 

— cotton, 490, 519 

— crime, 518 

— debt, 518 

— education, 518 

— farms, 519 

— finance, 518 

— forests, 519 

— Germans in, 518 

— gold, 519 

— Indian reservations, 517 

— irrigation, 488, 519 

— live stock, 519 

— manufactures, 519 

— mining, 519 

— pauperism, 618 

— production and industry, 490, 519 

— public lands, 486 

— railways, 519 

— religion, 518 

— representation, 465, 517 

— savings banks, 519 

— ~ silver, 519 

— timber, 492, 519 

— university, 518 

— wheat, 519 

— wool, 519 
Arkansas, 470, 520 }(qq 

— agriculture, 489, 490, 521 

— area & population, 470, 486, 520 

— books of reference, 522 

— charity, 521 

— coal, 621 ^ 

— communications, 522 

— constitution 'md government, 520 

— cotton, 490, 521 

— crime, 521 

— debt, 521 


ART 

Arkansas, education, 520 

— exports, 520 

— farms, 521 

— finance, 521 

— forests, 521 

— fruij, 521 

— Germans in, 520 

— Indians in, 520 

— live stock, 521 

— inannfactnres, 521 

— minerals, 521 

— natural gas, 521 

— pauperism, 521 

— port, 504, 522 

— ])ro(luetion and industry, 489, 490, 

521 

— ])ublic lands, 486 

— railways, 522 

— religion, 520 

— representation, 465, 520 
~ rice, 489 

— ros^-growing, 521 

— till! her, 492, 521 

— towns, 520 

— university, 520 

— wheat, 521 

— wool, 521 

Armenia, Soviet Republic of, 935, 
h247, 1352, 1367 

— arbitration, 1367 

— area and ))opiilation, 1249, 1267 
* — army, 1267 

— books of reference, 1267 

— constitution and government, 

1267 

— currency, 937 

— independence, 1267, 1352 

— port, 1267 ^ 

— Russian agreement with, 1247, 

1249 

Armenia (Salva dor), 1270 * 

— (Turkish), 1352, 1353, 1867 
Armenians (Abyssinia), 670 

— (Persia), 1190 

— (Turkey), 1353, 1354 
Armidale (N.S.W.), 378 
Arnawai (Afghanistan), 674 
Arnhem (Netherlands), 1124 
Arnstadt (Thuringia), 982 
Arolsen (Waldeck), 983 
Arorao Island (Pacific), 456 
Arrowrock dam (U.S.A.), 488 
Arta (Greece), 988 
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Arthington (Liberia), 1087 
Artigas (Uruguay), province, 1381 

— town, 1381 

Aruba Is. (D.W.L), 1146 
Aruwimi (Belgian Congo), 714 
Arzila (Morocco), port, 1110 
Asahigawa (Japan), 1061 
Ascension Island, 182 
Aschaffenburg (Bavaria), 964 
Ascoli Piceno (Italy), 1026; town, 
1028 

Ashanti (W. Africa), 250, 257, 259 

— forests, 259 
gold, 259 

— imports and exports, 259 

— police, 258, 259 

— production, 259 

— rubber, 269 

Asheville (North Carolina), 600 
Ashland (Kentucky), 554 

— (Wis.), 645 
Ashtabula (Ohio), 606 
Ashton-under-Lyne, 18 
Asia, Colonies, &c., in — 

British, 99 sqq 
Dutch, 1137 sqq 
French, 892, 894 sqq 
Italian, 1053 

Portuguese, 1220, 1225, 122ti 
Kussian, 1249, 1250, 1265 sqq 
Turkish, 1351, 1352 
Asia Minor (Turkey), 1351, 1352 * 

— Greek forces in, 992, 1852, 1357 
Asir Highlands, 1365, 1366 

Asir Principate (Arabia), 1366 
Asmar (Afghanistan), 674 
Asmara (Eritrea), 1048 
Assab (Eritrea), 10^8 

— wireless station, 1049 
Assaba (Mauritania), 923 
^Assam, agriculture, 142, 143 

— area and pop., 121, 124, 142 

— births and deaths, 130 

— education, lo4 

— finance, 139 

— forests, 143, 144 

— government, 121, 123 

— land revenue, 138, 142 
tenure, 142 

— native states, 125, 128 

— religion, 132 

— roads, 154 

— state, 125, 128 


AUS 

Assam, tea, 144 
Assiniboia (Canada), 290, 334 
Assinie (Ivory Coast), 920 
Assiout, see Asyfit 
Assuan (Egypt), 285, 267, 285 ; dam, 
274 

Assumption Island (Seychelles), 203 
Astara (Persia), port, 1191, 1193 
Astoria (Oregon), 611 
Astove Is. (Seychelles), •'203 
Astrakhan, univ., 1252 
Astrolabe Bay (New Guinea), 430 
Asunciofi (Paraguay), 1182,^ 1183 ; 
port, 1185 

— wireless station, 1186 
Asuncion, La (Venezuela), 1389 
Aswan, see Assuan 

Asyut (Egypt), 266, 267 ; barrage, 
274 

— town, 267 

Atacama (Chile), province, 749, 753 
Atafu Island (Pacific), 456 
Atakpame (Togoland), 923 
Atbara(A.-E. Sudan), 282 
Atchison (Kans.), 552 
Athabaska (Canada), 290, 334 
Athens, 989 ; arclireological work, 
990 ; bank, 997 ; universities, 
990 

Athos, Mount (Greece), 989 
Ati (French Congo), 909 
Atiu Is. (Cook Islands), 446 
Atjeh Is. (Sumatra), 1138 
Atlanta, (Ga.), 473, 638, 539 

— Federal Bank, 509 
Atlantic City (New Jersejr), 590 
Atlantic Islands (British), 202, 203 
Atlantico (Colombia), 791 

Attica (Greece), 988, 993 
Attleboro’ (Mass.), 564 
Auburn (Maine), 569 

— (New York), 596 

— (New South Wales), 3/8 
'Auckland (N. Zealand), district, 435 

— town, 435 

— university college, 437 
Auckland Islands, (N.Z.), 446 
Augsburg (Bavaria), 942, 964 
Augusta (Ga.), 639 

— (Maine), 559 , 

Aunuu (Samoa), 665 
Aurora (Illinois), 644 
Aust-Agder (Norway), 1168 
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Austin (Texas), 628 
Australasia^ Oceania (Blit.), 358 sqq 

— French, 893, 932 nqq 
Australia, Comihonwealth of, 358 sqq 

— aborigines, 360, 377, 39!, 399, 

407, 413, 425 

— agriculture, 365, 366 

— air force, 365 . 

— area and j^pulation, 360 

— army, 363, 364 

— — air force, 365 

— banks, 371, 372 

— births, inawriages, and deaths, 361 

— books of reference, 373 

— capital city, 358, 359, 371 

— cereal crops, 365, 366 

— Chinese in, see each State 

— coal, 366, 367 

— commerce, 366 

— Commerce and Industry, Bureau 

of, 366 

— - communications, 371 

— constituent states, 358 

— constitution and govt, 358, 359, 

360 

— copxicr, 366, 367, 369 

— crops, 365, ))66 

— currency, 372 

— customs valuation, 367 

— dairying, 366 
- debt, 362 

— • defence, 61, 62, 363 

air force, 365 

citizen forces, 363, 364 

navy„5S, 59, 61, 62, 364 

— dependencies, 358, 361, 372, 426 

sqq, 429 sqq 

— emigration and immigration, 361 

— Executive Council, 359 

— Federal Judicature, 360, 362 

Parliament, 359, 363 

railways, 871 

Territory, 358, 360, 371 « 

area and population, 35S, 

360 

railways, 371 

— finance, 361 
war, 362 

— forests, 365 

— Germans in, 9ee each State 

— gold, 366, 372 
reserve, 372 

— Governor-General, 359 


I Australia, Commonwealth of, High 
j Commissioner, 360 

I — ITouseof Representatives, 359 
I — import duties, 367 
I — imports and exports, 367 sqq 
: — inlrlibited houses, 361 
— Inter-State Commission, 360 
- invalid pensions, 362 
— Japanese in, 399, 1060 
, — Judicature, Federal, 360, 862, 363 

— land tenure, 365 

— lead, 366, 367, 369 
live stock, 366 

— mandatory territories, 358, 361, 

429 sqq 

— manufactures, 366 

— maternity provision, 362 

— meat export, 366, 367, 369 

— migration, 361 

— minerals, 366, 367, 369 

— ministry, 359, 360 

— miftts, 372 

! — money and credit, 371 

— navy, 58, 59, 61, 364 
I — old-age pensions, 362 

— Parliament, Federal, 359 
: — pensions, invalid, 362 

%ld age, 362 

I — ports, 370 

j — postsand telegraphs, 371 
j • — production, 365 

— railways, 371 

— representation, 359 

— rifle clubs, 361 

— savings banks, 372 

— Senate, 359 

— sheep and mutton, 366, 369 

— shipping and n^ivigaiion, 369 
State-owned^ 37(1 

— silver, 366, 367 

— States, 358, o59, 360 ; ajid see 
* under their names 

banks, 371 • 

commerce, 368 

debt, 362 

finance, 361, 362 

Parliaments, 359 

railways, 371 

~ sugar, 365, 366 

— territories, 358, 360, 371, 406, 424 

sqq, 426 sqq,i2^ sqq 

— tin, 366, 367 

— War expenditure, 362 

4 X 
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AU3 BAD 


Australia, War pensioners, 362 

— wheat, 365, 366, 367, 369 

— wine, 365 

— wireless stations, 371 

— wool, 366, 367, 369 
Austria, 694 sqq 

— agriculture, 699 

— area and population, 695 

— army, 698 

— bank, 700 

— birtlis, marriages, deaths, 696 

— books of reference, 700 
~ Hundesrat, 694 

— Burgenland plebiscite, 695, 1015 

— charity, 697 

— coal, 699 
commerce, 699 

— communications, 700 
- ' constitution, 694 

— copper, 699 

— crops, 699 

— currency, 700 

— debt, 697, 813 

— defence, 698 

— Diets, 694 

— diplomatic representatives, 700 

— education, 696 

— finance, 697 

— forests, 699 

— government, 694 
local, 695 

— imports and exports, 699 

— insurance, unemployment, 697 

— iron, 699 

— justice and crime, 696 

— live stock, 699 

— local government, 695 

— manufactures, 699 

— mining and minerals, 699 

— ministry, 694 

money, weightst and measures, 
700 

— motor-cars, 699 

— National Assembly, 694 

— national flag, 694 

— navy, 698 

— pauperism, 697 

— pianos, 699 

— President, 695 

— production k industry, 699 

— provinces, 695 

— provincial government, 695 

— railways, 700 


Austria, religion, 696 

— representation, 694 

— timber, 699 

— towns, 696 

“ universities, 696 

— wheat, 699 

^ Aveiro (Portugal), 1219 ; town, 1220 
Avellaneda (Argentina), 683 
) Avellino (Italy), 1026 ; town, 1028 
' Avila (Spain), province,'l299 
I Awaji Islands (Japan), 1059 
i Axim (Gold Coast), 258 
Axum (Abyssinia), 670 
: Ayacucho (Peru), 1199 
Ayr, population, 23 
Azemmour (Morocco), 1110 
i Azerbaijan (Persia), 1192, 1193 
; — customs, 1191 

i Azerbaijan, Soviet Republic of, 1263 

— area and population, 1249, 1268 
- petroleum, 1268 

— railways, 1268 

; — Russian agreement with, 1217, 

; 1249, 1268 

; Azhar, El (Cairo), mosque, 268 
I Azogues (Ecuador), 841 
i Azores Is. (Port.), 1219, 1220 
I Azua (S. Domingo), prov., 1274 
I — petroleum, 1276 
, — town, 1275 

I Azuay (Ecuador), 841 ; iiniv., 841 

j Baanfu (Tibet), 782 
i Babahoyo (Ecuador), 841 
I Babaiiango (Natal), 236 ^ 

. Bacau (Rumania), petroleum, 1241 
, Bacska (Serb, Croat, Slovene State), 
I flour mills, 1284 

Badajoz (Spain), province, 1299 
: — fort, 1305 ; tn., 1300 
: Badakshan (Afghanistan), 675, 677 
' Eaden (Austria^ 696 
Baden, 940, 960 sqq 

— agriculture, 962 

, — area and population, 940, 961 
' — beer brewing, 952 

— books of reference, 962 
— Cabinet, 960, 961 

— constitution, 960 

— debt, 962 

— districts, 961 

— education, 961 

— finance, 962 
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BAD 


BAL 


Baden, forests, 962 

— government, 960 
local, 961 

— Landtag, 960 

— live stbck, 951 

— local government, 961 

— manufactures, 952, 962 

— political parties, 960. 

— production and industry, 952, 962 

— religion, 943, 961 

— representation, 939, 960 

— tobacco, 962 

— tow A, 961% 

— towns, 961 

— universities, 944, 945, 961 

— wine, 962 

Bagabag Is. (New Guinea), 430 
Bagagem (Brazil), diamonds, 734 
Bagamoyo (Tanganyika), 188 
Baganda race, 189 

Baghdad (Mesopotamia), 1353, 1368 

— area and population, 1368 

— import! and exports, 1369 
-- railway, 1361, 1370, 1380 

— religion, 1368 
Baghelkhand (India), 126 
Baguio (Philippines), 660 
Bahamas (Islands), 347, 348 

— area and population, 347 

— bank, 348 

— - books of reference, 357 

— commerce, 304, 348 

— crime, 347 

— currency, 348 

— debt, 342 

— education, 347 

— finance, 347 

— fruit, 347 

— Governor, 347 

— imports and exports, 347 

— islands, 347 

— police, 347 

— posts and telegraphs, 348 

— production, 347 

— shipping, 348 

— sponges, 347 

— telephones, 348 

— trade agreement, 304 
Bahdwalpur (India), state, 128 
Bahia (Brazil), 730 

— cocoa, 733 
-- debt, 732 

— tobacco, 733 


Bahia (Ecuador), 841 
Bahia Blanca (Argentina), 683 
Bahia Honda (Cuba), U.S.N. coaling 
station, 804 

Bahour (French India), 894 
Bahr «1 Ghazal (A.-E. Sudan), 284 
Bahrein Is., 100 ; pearl fishery, 101 
Bahloa (Italian SomaliJand), 1050 
• Baja California (Mexico), 1100 
j Bajau race (Borneo), 102 
i Bajaur (Afghanistan), 152, 674, 677 
Bakel (Senegal), 919 
Baker Islands (Pacific), 457 
Bakhatia tribe (South Africa), 207 
Baku (Azerbaijan), petroleum, 1268 ; 
prov., 1268 ; town, 1268 
j Bakiiriani (Georgia), 937 
1 Hakwena tribe (South Africa), 207 
■ Balaton, Lake (Hungary), 1018 
i Balboa (Panama), 1177, 1178 
I Billo, see Basel 

i Baloatfic Is. (Spain), 1299, 1304, 1305 
I defence, 1304, 1305 
i — fort, 1305 
I — wiieless station, 1305 
I Bali (Dutch East Indies), 1138 

I Ballarat (Victoria), 391, 392 

i Balnii^iijvaros (Hungary), lignite, 

! 1018 

; Baloch race (Baluchistan), 164 

I I Baltic Islands (Danish), 822, 827 

! Baltimore (Maryland), 473, 561, 562 
1 — shipping, 563 
; Baluchi race (Oman), 1172 
; — (Persia), 1189 

i Baluchistan, area k pop., 122, 124, 

! 162, 163, 164 

— books of referance, 166 

; — coal, 165 , 

I — commerce, 165 
i — communicatiSns, 154, 165 
t — ^1 ©fence, 163 
I — divisions, 162 • 

; — education, 134, 164 
I — finance, 163, 164 

— forests, 144, 165 

— frontiers, 674, 675 

— government, 120, 162-3 

— justice, 163 

— medical officers, 163 

— minerals, 165 

— native states, 125,132,162,163,164 
j — olives, 165 

4x2 
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BAL DAS 


Baluclubtan, petroleum, 165 

— political agencies, 162, 163 

— posts and telegra])lis, 166 

— [iroduction and industry, 164 

— races, 164 

— railway, 16 4 % 

— religion, 120, 132, 164 

— roads, 154, 165 

— ruling chiefs, 162, 164 

— salt, 165 

— - states, 125, 132, 163, 164 

— tribal areas, 162, 163, 164 

— wheat, 165 

Jialzar dist. (Ecuador), rubber, 842 
Bamako (French Sudan), 922 

— wireless station, 922 
Ramalete tribe (South Africa), 207 
iJainangwato tribe (S. Africa), 207 
Bamberg (Bav.), 964 ; faculties, 944 
Bamessing (Cameroon), 255 
Banana (Belgian Congo), port, 717 

— wireless station, 718 
Banat (Rumania), 1237, 1238 
Banca (Dutch East Indies), 1137 

— area and population, 1138 

— tin, 1142 

Bandar Abbas, 1191, 1193, 1194 

— Gaz (Persia), 1191, 1193 

— Ziyada (Somaliland), 205 
Bandawe (Nyasabind), 200 
Bandoeng (Java), 1139 
Bangala (Belgian Congo), 714 
Bangalore (India), 131, 134 
Banganapalle (India), state, 128 
Bangkok (Siam), 1288, 1289 

— port, 1289, 1292 ; rice mills, 1291 ; 

town, 1290, 1291, 1292 ;nniv., 
1290 ; wirelers station, 1293 
Bangor (Maine), 550 
Bangor College, 32' 

'Bangui (French Con^^)), 908, 909 
Bangwakatso tribe (S. Afric.-\ i 
207 r ' ! 

Bank of England, 86, 87 
Bankstown^(N.S.W.), 373 
Bantu race and language 184, 187, ' 
189, 217, 247, 255, 714, 923 
BaouU (Ivory Coast), gold at, 920 
Bara race (Madagascar), 910 
Barahona (S. Domingo), prov., 1274 
Baranja (Serb, Croat, Slovene, 1282 
Barbados Is. (W. Ind.), 348, 349 

— area and population, 348 


Barbados Is, (W. Ind.), banks, 349 

— books of reference, 357 

— commerce, 349 

— cotton, 348 

— currency, 349 

I — education, 348 

— finance, 348 

— (bsherics, 348 
— Governor, 343 

— justice, 348 

~ newspapers, etc., 348 

— posts, *349 

— production, 348 

— railways, 348 
— ■ sliipfung, 348 

— sugar, 343, 349 

Barbuda Is. (West Indies), 352, 353 
Barca (Eritrea), 1048 
liarceloua (Spain), 1299 ; town, 
1300 

— port, 1309 ; university, 1301 
* — wireless .station, 1305, 1311 
liarcelona (Venezuela), 1389 
Bardcra(It. Somaliland), 1050 
Bareilly (India), 131 

Barents Imid (Spitsbergen), 1169 
Barontu (Eritrea), 1048 
: Barese (Italy), 1039 
; Barfurusli (Persia), 1189 
Bari (Italy), 1026 ; town, 1027 
— university, 1030 
! Barinas ( V^enezuela), 1389 

Barkhan tah.sil (Baluchistan), 163 
I4armen (Prussia), 942 
Barnsley, population, 18 , 

Baroda (India), area, &c., 125 

— government, 125 

— religion, 132 

— town, 131 

P>arquisimcto (Venezuela), 1389; 

wireless station, 1393 
Barranca mines (Costa Rica), 800 
Barranquilla (Colombia), 791, 792, 
794, 795 

Barre (Vermont), 634 
Barringto^i Passage (Nova Scotia), 
wireless station, 309 
Burros (Eiume), 858 
Barrow-in-Furness, population, 18 
Barsak (Cambodia), 1288 
Ba.sankiisu (B. Congo), wireless 
station, 718 

Basel (Switz.), 1335, 1337, 1343 
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BAS 

Basel (Switz.), town, 1338 ; univer- 
sity, 1339 

Bashkir (Russia), 1249 
Basidu (Persian Gulf), port, 1173 
Basilicata (Italy), prov., 1026, 1039 
Basoko (B. Congo), 717 ; wireless st., 
718 

Basque race (Spain), 1300 
Basra ( Mes»{iotamia), 1353, 1368 ; 
religion, 1368 ; town, 1368, 
1369 • 

Bas-Rhin Alsace (France), •SOi 
Bassa (LiberHi.), 1087 
Bassac (Laos), state, 899 
Basseterre (St. Kitts), 353 
Basse-Terre (Guadeloupe), 930 
Basso Shebeli (Somaliland), 1050 
Bassora, see Basra 
Bastar (India), state, 128 
Bastard Gebiet (S. W. Africa), 247 
Bastard race (S. W. Af.), 247 
Basutoland (South Afiica), 206, 242 

— books of reference, 207 

— currency, 206 

— districts, 206 

— education, 206 

— finance, 206, 207 

— government, 206 

— imports and exports, 206 

— police, 206 

— population, 206 

— railwa}^ 207 

Bata (Spanish Africa), 1314 
Batanes prov. (Philippines), 660 
Batang ( riiDet), 782 
Batavia (Java), 1140 

— (New York), 596 
Batawana tribe (S. Africa), 207 
Bath, population, 18 
-•-(Me.), 559 

Bathden, Bangwaketse chief, 207 
Bathurst (Gambia), 256 
Bathurst (New South AVales), 378f 
381 

Baton Rouge (Louisiana), 656 ; uni- 
versiiy, 557 

Battambang (Cambodia), 895, 898, 
1288 • 
Battle Creek (Michigan), 571 
Batum (free poft), 1267 
Bautzen (Saxony), 979 ; town, 980 
Bavaria, 940, 962 sqq 

— agriculture, 965 


BEG 

Bavaria, area k population, 940, 963 
~ banks, 955, 965 

— beer brewing, 952, 965 

— books of reference, 965 

— - Cabinet, 963 

— coil, 965 

I — constitution and government, 962, 
I 963 

I — crops, 965 
i — debt, 965 
; — Diet, 963 
i distilleries, 965 

1 — divisions, 963, 982 
I — education, 965 
i — finance, 965 
! — forests, 965 
: — iron, 965 
j — justice and crime, 965 
i — livestock, 951, 965 
I — manufactures, 952, 965 
; — military associations, 949 
; — nPiiiing, 965 

— political parties, 939, 963 

— production and industry, 952, 965 
*- religion, 943, 964 

, -- representation, 939, 963 
: — savings banks, 965 

— sugar, 952 

1 — towns, 964 

; — universities, 944, 945, 964 
f — wheat, 965 
; — wine, 965 

; Bavaiia, Upper and Lower, 963 
: Bay City (Michigan), 571 
' Bayern, see Bavaria 
Bayonne (N..L), 474, 590 
: Bayreuth (Bavaria), 964 
Bear Is. (Spitsb^gen), 1169, 1170 
Beaumont (Texafi), 628 
• Bechuanaland (Cape Colony), 207,2^ 

, — Protectorate (South Africa), 207 
* m 

, — - — administratioif, 207 

area & population, 207 

- books of reference, 209 
I — currency, 209 

I - education, 208 

— — finance, 208 

- gold, 208 

- live stock, 208 

posts and telegraphs, 208, 209 

! - ^ railway, 203 

! tribes, 207 
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BED 

Bedford, population, 18 
Bedford College, London, 32 
Bedouins, Arabia, 1366 ; Tunis, 925 
Beersheba (Palestine), 1371, 1373 
Beglar Bdgi, Khan of Kalat, 164 
Beheira (Egypt), 266, 267 ' 

Beira (Portugal), province, 1219 

— (Portuguese East Africa), 211, 

1228, 1229 I 

railway, 211, 1229 I 

Boirdt (Syria), 1353, 1378 | 

— tobacco, 1379 

— town, 1378, 1379 

— university, 1379 

‘ Beit-el Mai ’ (Nigeria), 253 I 

Bcja (Portugal), 1219 ; town, 1220 | 

— (Tunis), 927 ' 

Bekaa (Syria), 1378 i 

Bckdscsaba (Hungary), 1015 i 

Bektashi sect (Moslem), 680 

Bela, Las, see Las Bela ' 

Belem (Brazil), 729, 730 ^ i 

Belfast, 14, 24, 25 ; port, 83 ; | 

university, 32 ■ 

Belfort (France), 861 ; fort, 876 ■ 

Belgian Congo, 186, 187, 714 sqq j 

— agi'iculture, 716 ' 

— area and population, 186^ 714, > 

715 

— banks, 718 ; 

— books of reference, 718 

— boundaries, 186, 281, 714 ■ 

— cattle, 714, 716 I 

— coal, 716 i 

— cocoa, 716 

— coffee, 716 

— commerce, 716 

“ constitution & government, 186, , 

714 

,-3- copper, 716 

— cotton, 716 ! 

™ currency, 718 j 

— debt, 715 » . 

— defence, 715 

“ diamonds, 716 i 

— districts, 714 j 

~ education, 715 

— finance, 715 

— gold, 716 

— Governor-General, 714 

— imports and exports, 716 

— ivory, 715, 716 

— justice, 715 ' 


BEL 

Belgian Congo, King, 714 

— languages, 715 

— mandate, 714 

— mining and minerals, 716 

— mission work, 715 

— palm-oil, 716 

— pipe-line, 717 

— ports, 717 

— posts, telegraphs and telephones, 

717 

production, 716 

— pygmies, 189 

— rail ways, 714, 717 

— religion, 715 

— river navigation, 717 

— roads, 717 

— rubber, 716 

— shipping, 717 

— tobacco, 716 

— wireless stations, 718 
Belgium, 702 sqq 

— agriculture, 708 

— area and population, 704, 708 

— army, 707 

— banks, 712 

— births, marriages, k deaths, 705 

— books of reference, 712 

— canals, 711 

— Chamber of Rep., 702, 703 

— charity, 706 

— coal, 709 

— commerce, 709 

— communications, 711 

— constitution and government, 702 

— crops, 708 < 

— currency, 711, 712 

— debt, 707 

— defence, 707 

— diplomatic representatives, 712 

— distilleries, 709 

— divorces, 705 

— economic union with Luxemburg, 

. 1097 

— education, 705 

— emigration and immigration, 705 

— finance, 706 

— foi-osts, 708 
— fglass, 710 

— government, central, 702 
local, 704 

— illiteracy, 706 

— imports and exports, 709, 710 

— iron, 709, 710 
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BEL 

justice and crime, 706 

— King, 702, 714 

— languages, 705 

— live stock, 708 

— loans,* 707 

— local government, 704 

— manufactures, 708, 709 

— mining and metals, 708 

— ministry ,^703 

— money and credit, 711 

— money, weights, measures, 712 ^ 

— navy, 708 

— pauperisn^ 706 

— political parties, 703 

— posts and telograj^hs, 711 

— production and industry, 708 

— provinces, 704 

— railways, 711 

— - reigning sovereign, 702, 714 

— religion, 705 

— representation, 703, 704 

— river navigation, 711 

— roads, 711 
royal family, 702 

— Senate, 702, 703 

— shipping and navigation, 710, 711 

— sugar and sugar works, 709, 710 

— telephones, 711 

— tobacco, 708 

— towns, 705 

— universities, 705 

— wheat, 70S 

Belgrade (Serb.), 1281 ; bank, 1286 ; 
univ., 1282 

Belize (British Honduras), 341, 342 
Bcllaire (Ohio), 606 
Bellary (India), 131 
Belleville (Illinois), 644 
Bellingham (Washington), 640 
Bellinzona (Switzerland), 1338 
Bell Island (Newfndlnd.), iron, 344 
Bello Horizonte (Brazil), 729, 730 
Belluno (Italy), 1025 ; town, 1028 , 
Bell-Ville (Argentina), 684 
Beloit (Wis.)» 645 

Benadir (It. Somaliland), 1049, 1050 
Benares (India), state, 128 

— town, 131 ; university, 133 , 

Bender Ziade (Italian Africa), 1049 
Bendigo (Victoria), 391 

Bene vento (Italy), 1026 ; town, 1028 
Benga race (Spanish Africa), 1314 
Bengal, agriculture, 143, 144 


BEU 

Bengal, area and pop., 121, 124, 130 

— hank, 158 

-- births and deaths, 130 

— canals, 154 

— commerce, 148, 150 

— education, 134 

— finance, 139 

— forests, 143, 144 

— government, 121, 123 
local, 124 

— justice, 135 

— land revenue, 138, 141, 142 
tenure, 142 

— local government, 124 

— native states, 125, 128 

— newspapers, &c., 135 

— port, 152 

— religion, 132 

— roads, 154 

— states, 125, 128, 132 
! — tea, 144 

— injiversity, 133 

Benghazi (It. Af), 909, 1051, 1052 
Benguella (Port. W. Afnca), 1227 
Benha (Egypt), 266, 267 
Beni, El (Bolivia), 721, 723, 724 
Benicia (California), 524 
Beni Mugheid tribe (Asir), 1366 
Beni-Buef (Egypt), 266, 267; tn., 267 
Benkulen I. (Dutch East Indies), 1188 
,, Benoni (Transvaal), 218, 239 
Beograd (Serbia), 1281 ; see Belgrade 
Berar, see Central Provinces and Berar 
Berat (Albania), 680 
Berbera (Somali), 205; wireleS8St.,205 
Berbers (Morocco), 1109 
Berbice (British Guiana), 838, 1145 
Berea (Basutoland), 206 
Bergamo (Italy), 1024 ; town, 1028 
Bergdamara race\S. W. Af.), 247 
Bergen (Norwat), 1158, 1159 
-•fort, 1162; port, 1166 
Bergenhus ( Norway 1162 
Berkeley (Cal. ), 523 ; univ. , 523 
Berlad (Rumania), 1238 
Berlin, prov., pop., 975 

— town, 942, 975 ; university, 945 
Berlin (N.H.), 588 

Bermudas (West Indies), 288 

— area and population, 288 

— banks, 289 
currency, 289 

— debt, 288 
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BER BIS 


Bermudas (W. Indies), education, 288 i 

— finance, 288 

— Governor, 288 

— imports and exports, 289 

— naval base, 288 

— police, 288 

— posts and telegraplis, 289 

— savings banks, 289 

— shipping, 289 

— telephones, 289 

Bermudez, Lake (Venezuc‘la),asplialt, 
1391 

Bern (Switzerland), 1335, 1337, 1338 

— town, 1338 ; university, 1339 
Bernburg (Anhalt), 960 

Beru Island (Pacific), 456 
Besan^on (Franco), 866; obsorv., 870; 
univ., 869 

Bessarabia (Rumania), 1236, 1237, 
1250 ; colonies, 1238 

— representation, 1236 

Bethlehem (Palestine), 1372 ^ 

~ (Pa.), 614 

Betsileo race (Madagascar), 910 
Betsimisaraka race (Madagascar), 910 
Beuthen (Prussia), 942 
Beverley (Massachusetts), 565 
Bex: (Switzerland), salt mines, 1343 
Beyla (Frencli Guinea), 920 ^ 

Beyrout, Beirut 
Beziers (France), 866 
Bhag (Baluchistan), 164 
Bhagalpur (India), 131 
Bharatpur (India), state, 127 
Bhatpara (Infiia), 131 
Bhavnagar (India), 127 ; towm, 131 
Bhopal (India), 126, 127 ; town, 131 
Bhutan, 719, 720 

— agriculture, 720 

— area and ])Opulafion, 719 
^ books of referen(:eji720 

— government, 720 

— Maharaja, 720 

— religion, 720 

— products, 720 

— trade, 720 

Bhutia race (J^epal), 1118 

(Sikkim), 166 

Bia River (Ivory Coast), gold on, 920 

Biagha (Bhutan), 720 

Bialystok (Poland), county, 1210 ; 

town, 1211 
Bida (Nigeria), 253 


Biddeford (Maine), 559 
Biel (Switzerland), 1338 
Bielefeld (Prussia), 942 
Bigha (Turkish vilayet), 1352 
Bihar and Orissa, agriculture, 143, 
141 

— area k population, 121, 124, 130 

— births and deaths, 130 

— canals, 154 

— commerce, 148 
education, 134 

— financr3, 139 

-- forests, 143, 144 

- government, 121, 123 
local, 124 

justice, 135 

— land revenue, 138, 141, 142 
tenure, 142 

— local government, 124 

— native states, 125, 128, 132 
newspapers, &o., 135 

- religion, 132 
roads, 154 

^ tea, 144 

Bijagoz Is. (Portuguese Guinea), 1227 
Bijoutier Is. (Seychelles), 203 
Bikaner (India), 127 ; town, 131 
Bilbao (Spain), 1300 ; port, 1309 

— wireless station, 1305 
, Billings (Montana), f'Sl 

.i Billiton (Duten E. Indies), 1137 
i — area and population, 1138 
I ~ tin, 1142 

I Bingerville (Ivory Coast), 920 
! Binghamton (N.Y.), 474,^596 
I Binh-Dinh (Annara), 897 
Biohio (Chile), province, 749 
I Bir Jabir (A<ien), 99 
I Birkenfehl, Republic, 972 
I Birkenhead, population, 18; port, 82 
, Birmal (Afghanistan), 674, 677 
! Birmingham, 18 ; university, 32 
Birniingbam (Alabama), 473, 515 
Birncy Island (Pacific), 456 
, Biscay or Vizcaya (Spain), 1299, 1307 
' Bishop’s College Univ. (Quebec), 

, 295 

BislioiVs Falls (Newfoundland), paper 
: mills, 344 

j Bismarck (North Dakota), 603 
I Bismarck Archipelago, 429, 431 
I — admiiiistiation, 429 
i — coconuts, 431, 432 
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Bismarck Arcliiiielago, islands, 431 

— — population, 431 

Bissau (Portuguese Guinea), 1227 
Bitlis, 1353, 1367 ; town, 1353 
Bitolj (S(?rbia), 1281 
Bizerta (Algeria), tori)cdo stn., 878 
Bjbrneborg (Finland), 851 
Blackburn, population, 

Black ForestJ Wilrlteinberg), 983 
Black})ool, population, 18 
Blanche Bay (New Britain), 431 
Blantyre (Nyasaland), 200, i^Ol * 
Blekiiigc (Sweden), province, 1319 
Blida (Algeria), 902 
Bloemfontein (S. Africa), 21 8, 243 
Bloomington (Illinois), 514 
Bliicfields (Nic.), 1150, 1151; pt., 
1153 

— wireless station, 802 

Blyth, port, 70, 83 , 

Bo (Sierra Leone), 261 
Boaco (Nicaragua), 1151 
Bo-anamary (Madagascar), 912 
Bobo-Dioulasso (Fr. W. Africa), 922 ' 
Bobovodo (Bulgaria), coal, 744 
Bocas del Toro (Panama), 802, 1175, i 
1177; railways, 1177 

— wireless station, 802 i 

Bochum (Prussia), 942 

Boekolo (Netherlands), 1131 
Bceotia (Greece), 988 
Bogdo Khan (Urga), 760 
Bogota (Colombia), 791, 792, 794 

— mint, 796 

— university, 792 

Bohemia (Czechoslovakia), 808, 609, 

810 ; 

— area and population, 810 

— banks, 816 

— books of I'cfercnce, 817 

— distilleries, 814 

— education, 811, 812 

— forests, 814 

— representation, 810 
Bohiisack (Danzig), 819 
Boind Is. (P. I.), 660 

Bohns (Sweden), province, 1319 
Bois4 (Idaho), 541 
Bokhara, 1265 

— Amirs, 1265* 

— area and population, 1249, 1265 j 

— books of reference, 1266 | 

currency, 1266 


BOL 

j Bokhara, imports and exports, 1266 

— products, 1265 

— railways, 1266 

— religion, 1265 

— liussian agreement with, 1250, 

^1265 

Soviet government, 1265 

— telegraph, 1266 
— ■ towns, 1 1 65 

Boksburg (Transvaal), 218, 239 
Bolama Is. (Portuguese Guinea), 1227 
BolanPass (Baluchistan), 162, 163 
Bolan road (Afghanistan), 677 
Bolivar (Colom. ), 791 ; gold, 794 
(Ecuador), 841 

— ( Venezuela), state, 1389 
Bolivia, 721 sqq 

— agriculture, 723 

— area and population, 721, 722 

— army, 723 

— hank, 725 

— bopks of reference, 726 

— boundary, treaties, 722, 1182, 

1200 

— Chamber of Deputies, 721 

— colfee, 724 

— commerce, 724, 755 

- communications, 725 

— Congress, 721 

— constitution and government, 721 
-- copper, 724 

— currency, 725 
~ customs, 724 

debt, 723 
~ defence, 723 

— departments and territories, 721 
diplomatic representatives, 726 

— divisions, 721. 
education, 722 

— finance, 723 * 

— foreigners, 712 
-•gold, 724 

imports and expovls, 724 

— Indians, 722 

— irrigation, 723 

— justice, 722 

-- lake shipping, 725 

— mines and minerals, 724 

— money, weights, measures, 725 

— occupations of the people, 722 

— oil, 724 

— petroleum, 724 

— posts and telegraphs, 725 
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BOL 

Bolivia, President, 721 

— production and industry, 723 

— public lands, 724 

— railways, 725 

— religion, 722 

— representation, 721 

— river transport, 725 

— roads, 725 

— rubber, 724 

— salt, 724 

— Senate, 721 

— telephones, 725 

— tin, 724 

— towns, 722 

— universities, 722 

— wheat, 724 

— wireless stations, 725 
Bolobo (Belgian Congo), 717 
Bologna (Italy), 1025 ; town, 1027 ; 

univ. , 1030 
Bolton, population, 18 
Bolu (Turkey), 1358 » 

Boraa (Belgian Congo), 714, 715, 
717 

— wireless station, 718 
Bombay (city), 131 

— port, 152 

— telephones, 156 

— university, 133 
Bombay Presidency, 121 

-agriculture, 143, 144 

— area and population, 121, 123, 130 

— bank, 158 

— births and deaths, 130 
. — commerce, 148, 150 

— education, 134 

— finance, 139 

— forests, 143, 144, 

— government, 121, 123 

— justice and crim*e, 135 

— land revenue, 13^ 141, 142 

tenure, 142 • 

— mint, 157 , 

— ' newspapers, &c., 135 

— port, 152 

— reliwon, 132 

— roads, 154 

— states, 125, 127, 132 

— town, 131, 133, 152 

— university, 133 

Bon religion (Tibet), 782 
Bonaire Island (Dutch W.I.), 1146 
Bonavista (Newfoundland), 342 


BOW 

j Bondoukou (French West Africa), 920 
! Bdne or Bona (Algeria), 902 ; torpedo 
j station, 878 

I Bonin Islands (Japan), 1059 
i Bonn (Germany), 942; University, 

I 945 

j Bonne Bay (Newfoundland), 344, 345 
' Bonny (Nig^‘ria), 252, 254 
, Bootle, population, 18^ 
i Boporo G jbcria), 1087 
I Bora-Boi’a-JVJaupiti I. (Fr.Pacif.), 934 
i Boras (S-weden), 1320 
! Bordeaux (France), 86Q‘ obsepr., 870; 

I trade, 884 ; univ., 869 

: Border Province (Prussia), 975 
Bori valley, see Loralai 
Boris III., King (Bulgaria), 739 
Borjom (Georgia), 937 
Borneo, British North, 102, 169 

books of reference, 104 

wireless stations, 103 

— Dutch, 1137 

! area and ])opulation, 1138 

coal, 1142 

I Bornholm Is. (Denmark), defence, 827 
Bosnia k Herzegovina (Serb, Croat, 

! and Slovene State), area and 

! population, 1281 

I — justice, 1282 

! Bosphorus fortifications, 1352, 1357 
I Boston (Mass,), 473, 565, 566 
; — Federal Bank, 509 
; — finance, 567 

i — naval port, 483 ; shipping, 569 
I — university, 566 * 

j Bothnia (Gulf of), saw mills, 1326 
I Botosani (Rumania), 1238 
! Bouak6 (Ivory Coast), 920 
I Bougainville Is. (Pacific), 432 
I Bougie (Algeria), 902 
1 Boulder (Colorado), 626, 527 
; — (W. Aust), 413 
JIoulogne-sur-Mer (France), 866 ; 
trade, 884 

Boulogne-sur-Seine (France), 866 
Bounty Islands (New Zealand), 447 
Bourail (New Caledonia), 933 
Bourbon Is. {see Reunion), 892, 893,91 5 
BourA (French Guinea), gold, 920 
Boiirgas (Bulgaria), 741 
Bournemouth, population, 18 
Bow Island (Alberta), 816 
1 Bowditch Island (Pacific), 466 
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BOY 

Boyacd{CoIom.), pr., 791; cotton, 793 
Brabant (Belgium), province, 704 
Brabant, North (Netherlands), 1123, 
1131 

Bradford, ^population, 18 
Braga (Portugal), 1219 ; town, 1220 
Bragan^a (Portugal), prov., 1219 
Brahui race (Baluchista»), 164 
Braila (Rumss«iia), 1238 
Brakna (Mauritania), 923 
Brandenburg, area and pop., 975 » 

— a/II, town, 943 • 

Brandoh (Manitoba), 321 
Brasov (Rumania), 1238 
Brass (Nigeria), 253 
Bratislava (Czechoslovakia), 811 

— port, 816 ; univer., 812 
Brauiisberg (Germany), faculty, 9 14 
Braunschweig, see Bmnswick 
Brava (It. Somaliland), 1050 
Brazil, 727 sqq 

— agriculture, 733 

area and population, 729 

— army, 732 

— banking, 737 

— books of reference, 738 

— boundaries, 722, 729, 730, 792, 

1200 

— brewing, 734 

— Chamber of Deputies, 727, 728 

— coal, 734 

— cocoa, 733, 735 

— coffee, 733, 735 

— colonies (Gorman, &c.), 734 

— commerjo, 734 

— communications, 736 
- constitution, 727 

— cotton, 733, 734 

— cotton mills, 733 

— crops, 733 

— currency, 732, 737 

— debt, 732 

— defence, 732 ■ 

— diamond mining, 734 

— diplomatic representatives, 737 

— education, 730 

— faculties, 730 

— Federal capital, 730 
District, 729 

— finance, 731* 

state, 732 

— foreigners in, 730, 734, 1060 

— forests, 734 


BRE 

Brazil, Germans in, 730, 734 

— gold, 734 

— government, 727 
local, 728 

— immigration, 730 

— imports and exports, 734, 735 

— Indians, 729 

— inland waterways, 736 
— Japanese in, 1060 

— justice and crime, 731 

— libraries, 731 

— live stock, 733 

— local finance, 732 
government, 7 28 

j - manufactures, 734 
: — mining, 734 
' — ministry, 728 

— money and credit, 736 

— money, weights, measures, 737 
— National Congress, 727, 728 

~ navy, 732 

•German ships allotted, 733 

— petroleum, 734 

I — posts and telegraphs, 736 
— President, 728 
i — production and industry, 733 
' — railways, 736 
I — religion, 730 
: — representation, 727, 728 
; — river navigation, 736 
!• — rubber, 783, 735 
— Senate, 727, 723 

— shipping and navigation, 736 

— silk, 734 

— states, 729 

finance, 782 

government, 728 

— sugar,733, 734, 735 

— telephones, 735 

— territory, 729 

— textiles, 734* 

—•timber, 734 

— time, stamlard, ii>, 736 

— tobacco, 733, 784, 735 

— towns, 729 

— university, 730 

— wireless stations, 736 
Brazzaville (French Congo), 908, 909 
Brechou Island, 25 

Breda (Netherlands), 1124 
Bremen, 940, 966 

— area and population, 940, 966 

— books of reference, 966 
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BRS 

Bremen, brewing, 952 

— commerce, 954, 9G6 

— constitution, 966 

— debt, 9G6 

— finance, 966 

— justice, 966 

— political parties, 966 

— railways, 966 

— religion, 966 

— shipping, 954, 966 

— town, 942, 954, 966 
Brcmerhaven (Germany), 966 
Bremersdorp (Swaziland), 214, 215 
Bremerton (Wash.), naval sta., 640 
Brentau (Danzig), 819 

Brescia (Italy), 1024 ; town, 1027 
Breslau (Germany), 942 ; bishopric, 
r2ll;univ. 945 

Brest (France), 866, 878 ; fort., 876 ; 
naval school, 871 ; torpedo 
station, 878 

Brest-Litovsk (Boland), fort, 1213 
Bridgeport (Connecticut), 473, 529 i 
Bridgetown (Barbados), 348, 349 I 
Brighton, pojiulation, 18 j 

Brindisi (Italy), torpedo stn., 1037 
Brisbane (Queensland), 400 ; port, 
370 ; university, 400 
Bristol, 18 ; port, 83 ; univ., 32 ; 

Biitisli America {see Bermuda, i 
Canada, West Indies, &c. ), e; 
288 sqq j 

— Atlantic Islands, 202 sqq 

— Australasia and Oceania, 358 sqq ; 

— Baluchistan, see Baluchistan | 

— Central Africa Protectorate, see ! 

Nyasaland Protectorate j 

— Colonies and Possessions in ■ 

Africa, 182 sqq I 

ill Asia, 99 sqq j 

~ Columbia, 290, 292, 317 sqq 1 

— — Agent-General, 317 ' | 

agriculturo, 299, 300, 318 | 

— ' — area and population, 293, 317 

— births, &c.; 294, 318 j 

books of reference, 320 ; 

coal, 302, 318, 319 i 

commerce, 319 I 

communications, 319 j 

constit. & govt., 290, 291, 292, i 

317 I 

copper, 319 I 

crops, 299, 300, 318 I 


BRI 

British Columbia, education, 295, 
296, 318 

I finance, 298, 318 

I fisheries, 302, 318 

I - — forests, 301, 319 

; gold, 310 

- land holdings, 300 

! [legislative Assembly, 292, 317 

! — Lieutenant-Gove< nor, 292, 317 

I — - live stock, 318 

manufactures, 301, 319 

• mining, 302, 303, 318, 319 

' ministry, 317 '' 

production and industry, 318 

— - railways, 308, 319 

— - - religion, 295 

representation, 290, 291, 292, 

317 

— - shipi)iug, 320 

- silver, 319 

- subdivisions, 317 
- — telephones, 320 

— timber, 301, 319 

towns, 317 

university, 295, 318 

water power, 303, 319 

wheat, 299, 318 

— • Concession (Ci)inde), 201 

— East Africa, 183 sqq 
books of reference, 195 

— Ein[)irc, see Great Britain, Eng- 

land, Ireland, Scotland, kc, 

— Eiiro[>ean j)ossessioDS, 95, 96 sqq 

— Guiana, 338 sqq 

— Honduras, 304, 340 srq/ 

— India, see India 

— New Guinea, 358, 426 

— North America, see Canada 

— North Borneo, 102, 104, 169 

— Oceania, 05, 358, 454 sqq 

— Pacific Islands, 358, 429 sqq^ 435, 

4 46, 447, 448 sqq 
o-- IVotccted Malay States, 178 

— Solomon Islands, 358, 432, 456 

— Somaliland, 205, 1049 

— S. Africa, 206 sqq ; sec also Union 

of 

— iS.W. Africa, sqq 

— Virgin Islands, 352, 853 

— West Africa, 250 %qq 

— West Indies, 288, 346 sqq 

natives of, in Costa Kica, 799 

in Panama, 1176 
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BRN 

Brno (Czechoslovakia), 811 ; univ., 
812 

Brockton (Massachusetts), 474, 565 
Broken Hill (New South Wales), 
378, 381, 423 

Broken Hill (N. Rhodesia), 211 
Bromber" (Poland), 1211 

— (Prussia), 942 * 

Bronx (New York), 473, 595, 596 
Brooke, SirC. V., Raj. (Sarawak). 101 
Brooklyn (Now York), 473, 596, 59(^ 

— naval station, 483 t 

Brdsen <Danz^), 819 

Broussa (Asia Minor), 1352, 1357 

— forests, 1358 
Bruchsal (Baden), 961 
Bruges (Belgium), 705, 710 
Brunei, 103, 169 ; coal, 103 
Brunswick, 940, 967 

— area and population, 940, 067 

— books of reference, 967 

— ~ constitution, 967 

— debt, 967 

— education, 944 

— tinance, 967 

— religion, 967 

— sugar, 952 

— towji, 942, 967 

Biussa (Turkeydn-Asia), 1352, 1358; 
town, 1353 

Bnissels( Belgium), 705,718 ;uni v. , 7 05 
Bubi race (Fernando Poo), 1314 
Bucaramanga (Colombia), 791, 792 
Buchanan (Liberia), 1087 
Bucharest j( Rumania), 1238, 1240. 
1243 

— treaty, 740, 1240 

— university, 1239 

Buckcburg (Schaumburg-Lippe), 982 
Budaiya (Bahrein), 100 
Budapest (Hungary), 1015, 1017 ; 
military dist., 1017 ; univer- 
sity, 1016 

Buddhism in Australia, 414 
~ in Bhutan, 720 

— in Ceylon, 105, 107 

— in China, 764 

— D. E. Indies, 1139 

— in India, 132 

— in Japan, 10451 

— in. Korea, 1075 

— in Mongolia, 786 

— in Nepal, 1118 


BUL 

Buddhism in Siam, 1290 

— in Sikkim, 166 

— in South Africa, 219 

— in Tibet, 782 

— in Western Australia, 414 
Budfjj(>vice (Czechoslovakia), 811 
Buea (Cameroon), 255 

Buenos Aires (Argentina), 682, 687 

— Federal district, 682 

— town, 682, 683, 684 

— university, 684 
Buer (Prussia!, 942 

Buffalo (New York), 473, 596 
Buganda (Uganda), 189, 190 
Biigti dist. (Baluchistan), 164 
Buka Island (Solomon Is.), 432 
Bukarest (Rumania), see Bucharest 
Bukedi (Uganda), 189 
Bukidnon prov. (Philippines), 659 
Bukovina (Ruimuiia), 1236, 1237 

— area and population, 1237 

— colonies, 1238 

— representation, 1236 
Bulawayo (Rhodesia), 210 

Bulgaii Maden (T. in A.), mines, 
1359 

Bulgaria, 739 sqtf. 

— agriculture, 744 

— are# and population. 741, 744, 

1351 

^ — army, 743 

- banks, 746 

— births, marriages and death.?, 741 

— books of reference, 747 

— coal, 714, 745 
commerce, 745 

— communications, 746 

— constitution apd government, 739 

— copper, 745 

--- crops, 744 • 

— currency, 74# 

— •debt, 743 

— defence, 743 ^ 

— - diplomatic representatives, 746 

— districts, 741 

- education, 742 

— tinance, 742 

“ frontier, 740, 741 

— fruit, 744 

— - gold, 745 

illiteracy, 742 

— - imports and exports, 746 

— iron, 715 
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RUL 

Bulgaria, justice, 742 

— King, 739, 740 

— land tenure, 744 
~ - live stock, 744 

— local government, 741 

— manufactures, 744 

— minerals, 744 

— ministry, 740 

— money and credit, 746 

— navy, 744 

— political parties, 740 

— ports, 741, 746 

— posts, telegraphs, telephones, 746 

— production and industry, 744 

— railways, 746 

— reigning sovereign, 739 

— religion, 741, 742 

— rei)resentation, 740 

— royal family, 739 
-- shipping, 746 

- silkworms, 744 

— Sobranye, 740 ; 

— territory ceded, 741, 989, 1238 

— tobacco, 744, 745 

— towns, 741 

— university, 742 

— wheat, 744 

BOlhar (Somali.), 205; wire, stn., 205 
BuUburti (It. Somaliland), IOdO 
Bumba (Belgian Congo), 717 
Bunbury (W. Aust.), 413 
Bundelkhaud (India), 126 
Bundi state (India), 127 
Bunia (Belgian Congo), wireless 
station, 718 
Bunyoro (Uganda), 189 
Bur Acaba (It. Somaliland), 1050 
Burao (Somali.), wi'-eless stn., 205 
Burgas (Bulgaria), town, 741 
Burgenland ( W. Hungary), plebiscite, 
695, 1015 

Biirgerwiesen (Danzig), 819 ^ 

Burgos (Spain), J299, 1307 ; tn., 1300 
Burlington (Iowa), 549 

— (Vermont), 634 

Burma, agriculture, 143, 144 

— area and population, 121, 124, 

130 

— births and deaths, 130 

— boundaries, 1288, 1289 

— canals, 154 

— commerce, 148, 150 

— education, 134 


CAL 

Burma, finance, 139 

— forests, 143, 144 

— government, 121, 123 

— justice, 135 

— land revenue, 138, 142 

i tenure, 142 

' — newspapers, Ac., 135 
; — port, 152 
i — religion, 132 
! — roads, 154 
I tea, 144 

— waterways, 154 
Burnley, population, I'J 

^ Burton-on-Trent, population, 18 
Bunitu (Nigeria), 253 
Bury, po})ulation, 18 
j Bushire (Persia), pt.,1191, 1193, 1194, 

; 1395 

Bushman race (S.W. Africa), 246, 247 

Buskerud (Norway), 1158 
Busoga (Uganda), 189 

— railway, 190 

Busra, Basra, or Bassora, 1353, 1368, 
1369 

Buta (Belgian Congo), 715; wireless 

; station, 718 

i Rutaritari Island (Pacific), 456 
j Butler (Pa.), 614 
i Butte (Montana), 580 
' Buzau (Rumania), petroleum, 1241 
M Buzeu (Rumania), 1238 

j CAATAri (Paraguay), 1182 
I Cabinda (Port. West Africa), 1227 
I Cabo de Palos (Spain), wire, stn., 1311 
; Cabo Finisterre(8pain), wire. stn. ,1311 
; Caceres (Spain), province, 1299, 1307 
I Cachucla Esperanza (Bolivia), 725 
I Cadiz (Spain), 1299 ; faculty, 1302 
i — fort, 1305 

' — town, 1300 ; wire, stn., 1305, 1311 
I Caen (France), 866 ; port, 884 ; univ., 

: . 869 

Cagliari (Italy), 1026, 1040 ; tn.,1027 

— university, 1030 

Caicos Is. (West Indies), 349, 351 
Cairo (Egypt), 266, 267; tn., 266, 267 ; 
! 4 * univ. proposed, 270 

I Cairo (111. ), 544 
1 Gajamarca (Peru), 11&9 
i Calabar (Nigeria), 252, 253, 264 
j Calabozo (Venezuela), 1389 
; Calabria (Italy), 1026, 1039 
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CAL 

Calabria, illiteracy, 1029 
Calacoto (Bolivia), petroleum, 724 
Calais (France), 866 ; trade, 884 
Calamar (Colombia), 791 
Calamata '(Greece), 989, 994 
Calchi (Aegean), 1053 
Calcutta, 120, 131 

— trade, 152 ; university, 133 
Caldas (Colonjbia), 791 ; gold, 791 
Calgary (Canada), 293, 314, 316 
Cali (Colombia), 791, 792 
Calicut (India), 131 

California, 47^, 622 sqq 

— agriculture, 489, 490, 524 

— area k population, 470, 486, 522 

— books of reference, 525 

— - borax, 624, 525 
-- charity, 523 

- Chinese in, 622 
“ cities, 523 

— commerce, 525 

— - communications, 525 

“ constitution and government, 522 

— copper, 524 

— cotton, 490 

— crime, 523 

— debt, 524 
defence, 483, 524 

~ education, 523 

— farms, 624 

— finance, 624 

— fisheries, 525 

— forests, 624 

— fruit, 524 

— Germans in, 523 

— gold, 494, 624 

— horticulture, 524 

— imports and exports, 525 

— Indian reservations, 523 

— Indians in, 522 

— irrigation, 488, 524 

— Japanese in, 522 

— libraries, 523 

— live stock, 524 

— local government, 522 

— manufactures, 625 

— mining, 494, 624 

— naval station, 483, 624 

— - ostrich farming, 524 
-- pauperism, <623 

— petroleum, 624 

— port, 604, 525 

— precious stones, 626 


CAM 

I California, production and industry, 
I 489, 490, 524 

j — public lands, 486 
I — railways, 625 
! — religion, 523 
i — rep^sentation, 465, 522 

— rice, 489 

j ~ savings banks, 625 
! — schools and colleges, 523 
i — silver, 524 
j — timber, 492, 524 
j — universities, 523 

— wheat, 524 

— wine, 524 

— wool, 524 
Caliph, the, 1353 

Callao (Peru), 1199 ; port, 1204 

— town, 1199 
Gallipoli (Greece), 959 
Caltanisetta (Italy), 1026 ; town, 

1028 

Camagiiey (Cuba), 804 ; town, 804 
Cambodia (Fr.), 892, 895, 897, 

1289 

— area and population, 892, 897 

— books of reference, 900 

— budget, 898 

- fish curing, 898 

— government, 895, 898 

— - imports and exports, 898 
^ — King, 898 

j — monuments, 898 
j — products, 898 
! — rice, 898 
-- shipping, 893 

Cambridge, pop., 18 ; university, 31, 
32 

Cambridge (Mas^), 473, 565, 566 
Camden (N. Jersey), 473, 590 
Camerino (Italy),* university, 1030 
Cameroon, 254^^909 * 

-• administration, 255, 909 

— area and population, 255 

— books of reference, 255 
— ■ currency, 255 

— telegraphs, 255 

— (British), 256, 909 

~ — administration, 265 

education, 256 

imports and exports, 265 

production, 265 

revenue, 265 

shipping, 265 
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CAM 

Cameroon (French), 254, 255, 908 

administration, 255, 909 

area and population, 892, 909 

— — budget, 909 

imports and exports, 909 

— production, 909 

railway, 909 

roads, 909 

Camorta Island (Nicobars), 168 
Campania (Italy), 1026 
Campbell Islands (N.Z.)j 447 
Campeche (Mexico), 1100 
Carnpobasso (Italy), 1025 ; town, 
1028 

Campos (Brazil), sugar, 734 
Camrose (Canada), 315 
Canada, 290 sqq ; see also separate 
Provinces 

— agriculture, 299 

— area and population, 292 

— banks, 310 

— births, marriages, deaths, 294 

— books of reference, 311 

— boundary waters, 308 

— canals, 297, 308 

— Chinese in, 293, 294 

— coal, 302, 305 

— commerce, 303 sqq 

— communications, 308 

— constitution, 290 

— copper, 302, 305 

— crops, 299, 300 

— currency, 310 

— customs, 303, 304, 305 

— dairying, 300 

— debt, 297 

— defence, 62, 298 

— Dept, of External Affairs, 291 

— education, 295 

— Eskimos, 293 

" estimates, 297 ' 

— Federal Parliament, 290, 291 * 

— finance, 296, *305 
provincial, 298 

— fisheries, 301, 305 

“ foreign-born population, 293, 294 

— forestry, 300, 301 

— fruit, 300 

— furs, 303 

— Germans in, 293, 294 

— gold, 302, 305 

— government, 290 
provincial, 292 


CAN 

I Canada, Governor-General, 290, 291 
— High Commissioner, 292 
— House of Commons, 290, 291 

— immigration, 294 

— import duties, 303, 305 

^ — imports and export^, 303 sqq 
' — Indians (native), 293 
: — iron, 302. 303, 305 
: — justice and crime, 2P6 

— land-holdings, 299, 300 
7 — lead, 302 

I — live saock, 300 
; - manufactures, 302, b03, 305 

— militia, 298 

; — mining, 302, 303, 305 

— ministry, 291 

— money and credit, 310 

— money, weights, measures, 310 
i — navy, 60, 62, 298 

destroyers, 299 

— newspapers, kc., 290 
- Parliament, 290, 291 

— petroleum, 302, 307 
’ — police, 296 

' — political })arties, 291 
! — ports, 306 

j — posts and telegra})hs, 309 
: — Privy Council, 290 

— production and industry, 299 sqq 
: — provinces, 290, 299 passim 

— provincial finance, 298 
government, 290, 292 

I — railways, 297, 308, 309 
I — ranches, 299, 300 
; — religion, 295 o 

— representation, 290, 291, 292 

; — river and lake navigation, 308 
! “ savings hanks, 310 
I - schools, 296 
I — Septc, 290, 291 
I — ship])ing and navigation, 307 

— silver, 302, 305 
r- telephones, 309 

— limber, 301, 303, 305 

— towns, 293 

— troops in (militia), 298 

-- universities, 295, and see provinces 

— iirban population, 294 

— War expenditure, 297 

— War tax revenue, 1^97 

— water power, 302 

— West Indies Trade Agreement, 

304, 308 
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CAN 

Canada, wheat and oats, 299 

— wireless telegraphy, 309 

— wool, 300 

Canal Government (Egy]>t), 266 
Canal Zbne, Panama, 1178 sqq 
Caftar (Ecuador) province, 841, 843 
Canary Islands (Spain), 1299, 1313 

— area and population, 1313 

— camels, 1^07 

— defence, 1304 

— education, 1302 ^ 

— wireless station, 1311 # 

Canberra, Fid. cap. (Aust.), 360 
Candia (Crete), 988 ; town, 989 
Canea (Crete), 988 ; town, 989 
Canelones (Uruguay), 1381, 1384 
Canterbury, population, 18 
Canterbury Coll. (N.Z. ), 437 

— district (N. Z.), 435 

Canton (China), 760,772 ; dockyard, 
772 ; normal school, 765 ; 
port, 763 

— Southern Government, 759 

— wireless station, 776 
Canton (Ohio), 473, 606 
Cap Bon (Tunis), 927 

Cape Breton (Can. ), wireless sin. , 300 
Cape Coast Castle (Gold Coast), 258 
Cape Colony, 231 
Cape of Good Hope, 215, 231 sqq 

— Administrator, 216, 231 

— agriculture, 224 

— area and population, 217, 232 

— births, marriages, and deaths, 233 

— books ^ reference, 235 

— charitable institutions, 233 

— coal, 225, 226 

— commerce, 234 

— communications, 228 

— constitution and govt., 215, 216, 

217, 231 

— copper, 225 

— diamonds, 225 

— divisions, 231 

— education, 220, 221, 233 
™ finance, 221, 233, 234 

— gold, 225 

— hospitals, 233 

— imports taiid exports, 231 
— justice, 22 1» 

— local government, 216, 217, 231 

— maize, 224 

— mining, 225, 226 


CAR 

Cape of Good Hope, money, weights, 
measures, 230 

— municipalities, 231 

— native labour, 226, 232 

— occupations of the people, 232 

— ppjuperism, 233 

— production and industry, 224, 

225, 226, 234 

— Provincial Council, 216 

— railways, 228 

— religion, 233 

— representation, 215, 216, 217 

— tin, 225 

— towns, 232 

— university, 219 

— wheat, 224 

Ca])c Gracias a Dios (Nicaragua), 
1153 

Cape Haiti (Haiti), 1006 
Cape Lopez (French Con co), 907 
('ape Mount (luberia), 1087 
( 'ap<i Palmas (Liberia), 1087 
(Jape P. of Wales (Alas.), tin at, 651 
(Jape to Cairo Railway, 717 
Cape Town, 216, 218, 231, 232 

— iinivei’sity, 219 

Cape Verde Is., (Portng. ), 1226 

— area and population, 1225, 1226 

— fifianco, 1226 

— product. s, 1226 

Capodistria University (Greece), 990 
Caprivi Zipfel (S. W. Africa), 215 
Caqueta (Colombia), 791 
Carabanchel (Sp ), wireless stn., 1305 
Carabane Is, (Senegal), 919 
Carabobo (Venezuela) state, 1389 
Caracas (V^enezuela), 1388, 1389, 1390, 
1391, 1393 

— university, 1389 ; wireless statioji, 

1393 

Oiragnatay (Paraguay), 1182 
(iarapegua (Paraguay), 1182 
Carbonear (Newfoundland), 342 
Carchi (Ecuador), province, 841 
Cardenas (Cuba), 804 
Cardiff, 20 ; college, 32; port, 70, 82 
Careysburg (Liberia), 1087 
Carib race (Dominica), 354 

— (Nicaragua), 1151 

Cariboo (British Columbia), 317 
Carintbia (Austria), 695 

— area and population, 695 

— defence, 698 

4 y 
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Carinzia (Italy), 1024 
Carlisle, college, 32 
— • population, 18 
Carnegie Trust, 32 
Car Nicobar (Andaman Is.), 168 
Carniola (Italy), 1024 
Carola Hafen (Solomon Is.), 245, 432 
Carolina, sec N. ajid S. Carolina 
Caroline Is. (Pac. ), 429 
Carrara (Italy), 1025 
Carriacou Island (West Indies), 356 
Carson City (Nevada), 585 
Cartagena (Col.), 791, 792; jmrt, 795; 
univ., 722 

Cartagena (Spain), 1300 ; fort, 1305 

— naval and wireless stat., 1305 
Cartago (Costa Rica), 798 ; town, 799 
Casablanca (Morocco), 1110, 1111, 

1112, 1114, 1115 

— military area, 1111 

— wireless station, 1114 
Casale (Italy), fortress, 1035 
Caserta (Italy), 1026 ; town, 1028 
Cashmere, see Kashmir 

Casino (N.S.W.), 378 
Caso (Aegean), 1053 
Casper (Wyoming), 648 
Caspian Ports (Persia), 1193, ]'‘94 
Cassel (Prussia), 942, 975 
Castel Gandolfo (Papal), 1231 
Castello (Portugal), 1220 
Ca.stello Branco (Port.), prov., 1219 
Castelloii or Catalonia (S])ain), 1299, 
1307 ; manufactures, 1307 ; 
town, 1300 

Castellorizzo (^gean Is.), 989, 1352 
Castillo (Nic. ), wireless station, 1154 
Castlemainc (Victoria), 391 
Castletown (Isle of Man), 88 
Castries (S. Lucia), 357 
Catalonia, see Castel Ion 
Catamarca (Argentina), 683, 68S ; 
town, 684 

Catania (Sicily), 1026 ; town, 1027 

— port, 1044 ; university, 1030 
Catanzaro (Italy), 1026; town, 1028 

— university, 1030 

Cauca (Colombia), 791 ; gold, 794 
Caucasus, area and pop., 1248 

— education, 1252 

Cautin (Chile), province, 7 49 

Cavalla (Crete), 989 

Cavite (P.I.), naval station, 483 


OKU 

Cawnpore (India), 131 
Cayenne (French Guiana), 930 
Cayes (Haiti), 1006 
Cayman Islands (W.I.), 349. 351 
Cayman Brae Island, 351 
Ceara (Brazil), 729, 730, 732 
Cebu Is. (Philippines), 660 ; town, 
660, 6C2 

Cedar Rapids (Iowa), 540 
Ceiba, La (Honduras), 1010 
Cjlaya (Mexico), 1101 
Celebes IS) (D.E.I.), 1137, 1138 
Cclilo Canal (U.S.A.), 612 

Central Africa Protectorate (British), 
see Nyasaland Protectorate 
Central America, Republic of, 
capital, 1010 

Central Asia, Russian possessions in, 
1248, 1265 sqq 

— books of reference, 1263 
Central Falls (Rhode Island), 618 
Central India Agency, area and popu- 

latioi^, 126, 127 

government, 1 26 

opium, 138 

religion, 126, 132 

revenue, 126 

states, 126, 127, 132 

Central Nejd, 1366 

Central Provinces & Berar (India) 

agriculture, 143, 141 

area and pop., 121, 124, 130 

— - births and deaths, 130 
education, 134 

finance, 139 

forests, 143, 144 

government, 121, 123 

justice, 135 

land revenue, 138, 142 

„ tenure, 142 

native states, 125, 128, 132 

newspapers, &c., 135 

religion, 132 

roads, 154 

Cephalonia (Greece), 938 
Cornanti (Rumania), 1238 
Cerro de Pasco (Peru), 1199 
Cewo Largo (Uruguay), 1381 
Cetatea Alba (Rumania), 1238 
Cette (Franco), port, 884 
Ceuta (Span. Af.), 1299, 1300 

— fort, 1305 ; military district, 1304 

— wireless stn,, 1305 
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CoyloD, aborigines, 107 

— agriculture, 108 

— area and population, 106 

— banksi, 110 

— birth, marriage, death rates, 107 

— books of reference, 110 

— cacao, 108, 109 
Colpnial Secretary, HOG 

— commerce, 109 

— communications, 110, 156 

— constitution and government, 165 

— customs valuation, 109* 

— debt, 108* 

— defence, 108 

— dependency (Maidive Islands), 110 

— education, 107 ‘ 

— exports and imports, 109 

— tiuance, 108 

— Governor, 106 

~ import duties, 109 

— justice and crime, 107 

— live stock, 109 

— local government, lOG 

- military expenditure, 103 

— min. k precious stones, 109 

— money and credit, 110 

— money, weights, and measures,! 10 

— occupations of the people, 107 

— pauperism, 108 

— posts and telegraphs, 110 

— production and industry, 103 

— provinces, 106 

— race distribution, 106 

— railways, 110 

— religion* 105, 107 
rubber, 108, 109 

— shipping, 110 

— tea, 108, 109 

— towns, 107 

— troops in, 108 

— war contribution, 108 

Chaco (Argentina), terr., 683 ; State 
lands, 687 • 

— (Paraguay), 1182 
Chaco, El (Bolivia), 721 

— race (Paraguay), 1182 

Chad territory (French Congo), 908, 
909 • 

Chafarina Is. (Spanish Africa), 1300 
Chagai(Baliich.), 163, 164, 165 
Chahar (Mongolia), 786 
Chalcis (Greece), 989 
Chaldean sect (Turkey), 1354 


CHE 

' Chalons (France), tech, school, 871 
i Cham race (Cochin China), 896 
i Chaman (Baluchistan), 163, 166 
I Chamba (India), state, 128 
I Chamberlin Observatory (Colo.), 527 
I Chanforro lang. (Guam), 664 
Champaign (111.), 544 
Champerico (Guatemala), j)ort, 1003 
Chanak (Dardanelles), 1357 
Chanchamayo (Peru), coffee, 1202 
Chandernagar (French India), 894 
Chandra Shumshere Jung (Nepal), 

I 1117 

I Chang-chun (Kirin), 781 
Changer race (Rumania), 1238 
Chango race (Chile), 749 
Ch’angsha (China), 760 ; port, 763 
Channel Is., agriculture, 89 

— area and pop., 14, 15, 25, 89 

— books of reference, 94 

— fisheries, 68, 89 

— government, 88 

— live stock, 89 

— trade, 89 

Chao Fa Maha Vajiravudh, King 
(Siam), 1287 
Chaoru (Dahomey), 921 
Ch’a#Yang Uiiiv. (China), 766 
Chapada Diamantina (Brazil), dia- 
monds, 731 

Chapel Hill (N. Car.), univ. at, 601 
Charjui (Bokhara), 1265 
Charleroi (Belgium), 705 
Charleston (South (Carolina), 474, 621 

— naval station, 483 
Charleston (West Virginia), 642 
Charlestown (Nevis), 353 
Charlotte, Grand-Duchess (Luxem- 
burg), 10^ 

Charlotte (Noryi Carolina), 600 • 

Charlotte Amalie (Virgin Is.), 658 
Cnarlottetown (P. E^d. Lsland), 330 
Charters Towers (Queensland), 400 
Chatalja (Turkey), 1352, 1357 
Chatham, population, 18 
Chatham Islands (N.Z.), 435, 417 
Chattanooga (Ten.), 626 

— university, 626 

Chaux-de-Foiids, La (Switzerland), 
1338 

Chefoo (China), port, 763 
Ch^hkiang (China), 760, 761 ; tea, 
772 


4 T 2 
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Chelsea (Massachusetts), 565 
Cheltenham, population, 18 
Chemama (I\[aiiritarjia), 923 
Chemnitz (Saxony), 942, 980 
Chemulpo (Koi'ea), 1076 ; port^ 1076 
Ch’eng-tu (China), 760 ; normal 
school, 765 

Cherbourg (France), fort., 870 ; port, 
878, 884 

Clicren (Eritrea), 1048 
Chesapeake- Delaware Canal, 563 
Chester, population, 18 

— (Pennsylvania), 614 
Chestcrfiebl, population, IS 
Cheyenne (AVyorning), 618 
Chiaotung Univ. (China), 766 
Chiapas (Mexico), state, 1100 
Chicago(in.),473, 513,544; univ., 54 4 

— Federal J3ank, 509 
Chiclayo (Peru), 1199 
Chicopee (Massachusetts), 565 
Chieti (Italy), 1025 ; town, 1028 
Chihli (China), 760, 761, 764 ; prod., 

772 

Chihuahua (Mexico), 1100 ; tn., 1101 
Chile, 748 sqq 

— agriculture, 752, 753 

— air force, 752 

— area and population, 748, 749 

— army, 752 

— banks, 755, 756 

— births, marriages, deaths, 749 

— books of reference, 757 

— boundary treaties, 730, 748, 740, 

1200 

— Cbamber of Deputies, 748 

— coal, 753 

— commerce, 754 

— communications; 755 

— constitution, 748 ^ 

— copper, 753 

— Council of State, 748 

— croj)S, 753 

— currency, 756 

— customs revenue, 751 

— dairying, 753 

— debt, 761 

— defence, 752 

— diplomatic representatives, 756 

— divisions, 749, 750 

— education, 750 

— farms, 753 

— finance, 751 


i Chile, forests, 752, 753 
! — fruit, 753 
I - gold, 753, 754 
i — government, central, 748- 

I local, 748 

! — guano, 753, 1203 

— hospitals, 750 

' — immigrati6n, 749 
I — imports and exports, ^’53, 754, 7 

— iron, 753 
jiistice^and crime, 750 

— live stock, 753 

— local government, 748 
’ — manufactures, 754 

— mining, 753 
ministry, 748 

— money and credit, 755 

— money, weights, measures, 756 

— - National Congress, 748 

— nav'y, 752 

subniaiines, 752 

- newspapers, 750 
^ nitrates, 753 

— posts, telegraphs, tele}»liones, 7 
— President, 748 

— production and industry, 762 
-- provinces, 748, 749, 1200 

— railways, 755 

— electrification, 755 
religion, 750 

^ — revenue, 751 

— river and lake navigation, 755 

- roads, 755 

- savings banks, 756 
— Senate, 748 

— shipping and navigation, 755 

— silver, 753, 754 

— territory, 748, 749 

— towns, 749 

— universities, 750 

— wheat, 753 

— wine, 753 

— wireless stations, 755 
Chilian (Chile), 749 

; Chillicothe (Ohio), 606 
! Chiloe (Chile), province, 749, 753 
Chilpaucingo (Mexico), 1110 
: Clfuuborazo (Ecuador), 841, 843 
China, 758 sqq , 

— aborigines, 765 

j — agriculture, 772 
; — antimony, 773 
; — area and population, 760 
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China, army, 771 

— aviation, civil, 776 
military, 771 

— banks, 777, 778 

— books of reference, 786 sqq 

— Cabinet, 758, 759 

— canals, 775 

coal, 773, 774 • 

— commerce 773 

— communications, 775 

— constitution, 758 
• copper, 773 

cotton, 7f2, 774 

— - currenc}^, 777 

— customs, 764, 769, 770 

maritime, 761, 769, 770, 1078 

— debt, 771 

— defence, 771 

— dependencies, 760, 780 sqq 

— diplomatic representatives, 780 

- dockyards, 772 

— dominion, 760, 784 

— education, 765 sqq 

- Emperor, 753 

— nuance, 769 
“ flag, 759 

— Hour mills, 773 

— foreign advisers, 759, 770 

— foreigners in, 759, 763, 768, 770, 

777, 1060 

— Germans in, 763 

— gold, 773 

— government, central, 758, 759 

— - — local, 759, 760 

Sou4lievn, 759 

— horticulture, 772 

— House of Representatives, 758 

— imports and exports, 773, 774, 775 

— inland navigation, 774, 775 

— - iron and iron works, 773 ^ 

— Japanese agreement with, 761, 

762, 1059, 1060 

— Japanese in, 761, 762, 1060 « 

troops in, 1006 

— Jews in, 765 

— justice, 768 

— leased and alienated territory, 114, 

181, 182, 761, 762, 763, ^74, 
781, 895, 899, 1053, 1059, 1060 

- libraries, 766 

— loans, 770, 771 

— local government, 759, 760 

— manufactures, 773 


I China, maritime customs, 761, 769, 
I 770, 774, 777, 1078 

— medical training, 767 

— mines and minerals, 773 

— ministry, 759 

— mints, 779 

— missions in, 764, 767 

— money and credit, 777 

— money, weights, & measures, 778 

— navy, 772 

— newspapers, &c., 768 

— nine-power treaty, 763, 764, 770 
- — opium, 774 

— I'arliament, 758 

— petroleum, 773 

' — phonetic-script system, 768 
; - pigs, 773 

— political advisers, 759 

— ports, 774 

: — post, telegraphs, telepliones, 776, 
777 

I — Rresident, 758 

— prisons, 7C9 

— production and industry, 772 
■ — provinces, 759, 760, 761 

: — races, 759, 765 
, — railways, 775, 776 
: — religions, 764 
; — revenue, 769, 770 
i — rice, 772, 774 
•I — roads, 775 
! — salt gabelle, 770 
I — savings banks, 778 
— Senate, 758 

-- shipping and navigation, 774, 775 
-silk, 772, 773, 774 

— silver, 773 

— Southern Gewernraent, 759 

— soya beans, 7^2, 774 

— students abroad, 767 
— Sun Govenfment, 759 

tea, 772, 774 
-- telepliones, 777 • 

— tin, 773, 774 

— towns, 760, 763 

— treaty, nine-power, 763, 764, 770 

— treaty on Tibet, 783, 784 

— treaty powers, 763 
— Tuchuns, 758 

— universities, 766, 767 
— Washington Conference agree- 
ments, 761, 762, 763, 764, 
768, 770, 777 
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COA 


China, wheat, 772 

— wireless stations, 776 

— wireless telephones, 776 
China (Portuguese), 1225, 1226 
Chinaiidega (Nicaragua), 1151 
Chinde (Mozambique), 201, 12f3 


Chinese in — 
Alaskci, 650 
Australia, 377, 
391,399, 420 
Borneo, 102, 103 
Cambodia, 898 
Canada,293,294 
Caroline Is., 
1080 

Cochin China, 
&c., 896 
Fiji, 452 
lOutch East 
Indies, 1139, 
1140, 1141 
Hawaii, 653 
Hong Kong, 
116 


Korea, 1074 
Macao, 1226 
Madagascar, 910 
Malaya, 170, 175, 
178, 179 
Mauritius, 197 
Mexico, 1100 
Nauru, 450 
New Britain, 431 
Panama, 1175 
Peru, 1199 
Philippines, 660 
Porto Kico, 656 
Keunioii, 915 
Sarawak, lOk 
Siam, 1291 
Trinidad, 354 


Jamaica, 349 
Japan, 767, 1060 
Java,l 139, 1141 
Kiau-Chau, 

1079 

Chinese Turkestan, 784 
— books of reference, 780 
Chinkai (Ja 2 )an), naval 
1066 


Tientsin, 1053 
U.S.A., 468, 469, 
472, 522, 526, 
767, k see.^ sep- 
arate States 


station, 


Chinkiang (China), ])Oit, 763 
Chinnampo (Korea), port, 1076 
Chintechi (Nyasaland), 200 
Chinwangtao (China), port, 763 
Chios (Greece), 988, 989 
Chiquimulilla Canal /Guat.), 1003 
Clp'riqui (Panama), province, 1175, 
1177 

Chishiina (Kurile) Islands (Ja^mn^, 
1059 


Chisinau (Rumania), 1238 
Chita (Far Eastern Republic), 1247 
Chitral, 126, 674 
Cbitr6 (Panama), 1175 
Chivilcoy (Argentina), 684 
Choco (Colombia), 791 
Choiseul Is. (Pacific), 432, 456 
Cholo race (Peru), 1199 
Cholon (Cochin-China), 896 
Choluteca (Honduras), 1010 


; Chbseii, see Korea 
' Chota Nagpur (India), see Bihar and 
Orisi a 

Choumen (Bulgaria), district, 741 ; 
town, 741 

Christchurch (N.Z.), 435; college, 
437 

, Christian X. (Denmark), 820, 832 
! Christiania, see Kiistianwi 
: Christiansted (Virgin Is.) 658 
Clrfristmas Is. (Pacific), 456 

(Stifats Settlements), 168, 171, 

174 ^ 

Chua (Uganda), 189 

Chubut (Argentina), territory, 683 ; 

State lands, 6S8 
Chumbi valley, 783 
, Chung-Hua Min-Kiio, see China 
: Cliiing-Hua Univ. (China), 766 
! Chung-jiii (Korea), port, 1076 
Chung-king (China), jiort, 763 
Cliung-Kuo Univ. ((fliina), 766 
; Chu-o Univ. (Japan), 1062 
' Chuquisaca (Bolivia), 721 
, Chur (Switzerland), 1338 
I Chutta race (Baluchistan), 164 
: Chuvash (Russia), 1249 
; Cicerotown (111.), 544 
; Cienfuegos (Cuba), 804 
j Cincinnati (Ohio), 473, 606 
1 9 — univ., 606 

i Cirencester, agricultuial college, 32 
Ciudad Bolivar (Venezuela), 1389 
— gold, 1391 

Ciudad-Real (Spain), 1299,#1307 
i Ciudad Victoria (Mexico), 1100 
I Civil Territory (Algeria), 901 
; Clermont-Ferrand (F ranee), 866 
; — univ., 869 
i Clevela^ud (Ohio), 473, 606 
I — Federal Bank, 509 
! Clichy (France), 866 
Clifton (N.J.), 590 
Clinton (low^a), 549 
Cluj (Rumania), 1238 ; univ., 1239; 
sec Kolozsvar 

Cluny (France), tech, school, 871 
Clydebank, population, 23 
Coahuila (Mex.), st., 1101 ; coal, 1103 
Coal-yielding regions :■*- 
Abyssinia, 671 367 States 

Argentine, 688 Austria, 699 

Australia, 366, Baluchistan, 165 
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Coal-yieldiDg regions — cont, 
Basutoland, 206 Natal, 225, 226, 

Belgian Congo, 237 

716. Netherlands, 

Belgium, 709 1131 

Brazil, 734 Newfoundland. 

B. Borneo, 102, 344 

103, 104 N. Zealand, 442, 

Brunei, 10«, 103 443 

Bulgaria, 744, Nigeria, 253. 

745 Persia, 1192* 

Canada, 3^, 305 Peruf 1203 

& see Ptovs. Poland, 1215 

Chile, 753 Portugal&Colo- 

China, 773, 774 nies, 1222,1228 

Colombia, 794 PJiodesia, 210, 

Czechslov., 814 211 

Dutch East Kuinania, 1241 

Indies, 1142 Russia, & see 

Ecuador, 843 new States, i 

France, 881 1257 

— cols. 895, 807, S. Domingo, 

899 1276 

Germany, 951, Sarawak, 104 

& see States Serb, Croat, , 

Gt. Britain, 69, Slovene ' 

70 State, 1284 i 

Greece, 994 Siam, 1292 

Haiti, 1007 S. Africa, 210, ! 

Honduras, 1011 211,225,226, : 

Hungary, 1018 227 •' 

India, 146, 147 Spain, 1307 ! 

Japan and de- Spitsbergen, 

pen., 1069, 1170 

1075? 1076, Sweden, 1326 

1077, 1078, Syria, 1379 I 

1079 Tanganyika, 

Korea, 1075-76 188 

Latvia, 1085 Tasmania, 423 

Madagascar, 912 Turkey^ 1359 

Malaya, 176 U.S.A., 493. 

Mexico, 1103 See also States 

Mozambique, Uruguay, 13€4 

1228 Venezuela, 1391 

Coatbridge, population, 23 
Coban (Gnat. ), 1000; coffee, 1001 
Cobija (Boliv.), wireless stn., 725 
Coblentz (Germany), 942 • 

Coburg (Bavaria), 963, 982 ; tn., 964 
Cocanada (InSia), 131 
Cochabamba (Bolivia), 721, 722, 724 
Cochin (Madras), 125, 128 
Cochin-China (F.), 892, 895, 896 


COL 

! Cochin-China (F.), agriculture, 896 

: — area and population, 892, 896 

I — banks, 897 

! — books of reference, 900 

: — budget, 897 

j — C(^nmerce, 896, 897 

i — crops, 896 

I — ediicaticn, 896 

I — finance, 896 

^ — fi.sherics, 896 

i — government, 895, 896 

j — imports and exports, 896, 897 

! — live stock, 896 

i — production and industry, 896 

j — representation, 896 

I — rice, 896 

i — rubber, 896 

! — shipping, 896 

— troo])s in, 896 

Code (Panama), 1175, 1176 
Cocos Islands (Malaya), 168, 173, 174 
Codfington College (Barbados), 348 
Coetivy Island (Seychelles), 203 
Coffey ville (Kans.), 552 
Cohoes (New York), 596 
Coiba Is. (Panama), pearl fishery, 1176 
Coimbatore (India), 131 
Coinibra (Portugal), 1219 ; town, 
1220 ; university, 1221 
Gojedes (Venezuela), state, 1389 
Colchagiia (Chile), province, 749 
Colcliester, population, 18 
Colima (Mexico), 1100 
Colimiio (Aegean), 1053 
College do France, 870 
Collie (W. Australia), 413 
Coloane Island (Macao), 1226 
Cologne (GerniMiy), 942, 975 

— university, ^15 

Colombia, 790 sqq ^ 

— agriculture 793, 794 

~ area and population, 791 
i — army, 793 • 

i — bananas, 793, 795 
I — books of reference, 797 
j — boundary treaties, 792, 841, 1200 
I — coal, 794 
! ~ coffee, 793, 794, 795 
1 — commerce, 594 
j — communications, 795 
1 — Congress, 790 

I — constitution and government, 791 
' — copper, 794 
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Colombia, cotton, 793, 794, 795 

— currency, 796 

— debt, 793 

— defence, 793 

-- departments, Ac , 791, 793, 794 

— diplomatic representatives, 706 
-- education, 792 

— emeralds, 794 

— finance, 792 

— ^;old, 794, 795 

— hat industry, 793 

— House of Representatives, 790 

— imports and expoits, 794, 795 

— iron, 794 

— manufactures, 793, 794 

— mines and minerals, 794 

— ministries, 791 

— money, \\ei^d)ts, measures, 796 

— pearl fislicries, 794 

— petroleum, 794 

— platinum, 794, 795 

— posts and telegra])h.s, 795 

— President, 790, 791 

— production, 793 

— railways, 795 

— religion, 792 

— river navigation, 795 

— rubber, 793 

— salt, 794 

— Senate, 790 

— shipping, 795 

— silver, 795 

— sugar, 794 

— timber, 793 

— tobacco, 793, 794 

— towns, 792 

- treaty with U.S.A. , 791, 792 

— univeisities, 792 

— wheat, 793 ^ 

Colombo (Ceylon), 105 107 
Cobbi (Ecuador), 841 ’ 

Colon (Panama), 1175, 1177, 1178 

— wireless station, 802 
Colonia (Uruguay), 1381, 1384 
Colonial Territories (Bolivia), 721 
Colonies, British, three classes, 95 
Colorado, 470, 526 sqq 

— agriculture, 527 

— area and pop., 470, 486, 526 

— banks, 528 

— books of reference, 528 

— Chinese in, 526 

— coal, 528 


I Colorado, communications, 528 
I — constitution and government, 526 
I — copper, 528 
I — charity, 527 
1 — cities, 526, 528 
I — crime, 527 
I — debt, 527 
! — defence, 62^ 

' — > education, 526, 527 

— t'amis, 627 

I — • finance, 527 
I — forests,* 52 7 
i — Germans in, 526 
j — gold, 494, 528 
i — Indian reservations, 526 
I — Indians in, 526 
i — inigation, 488, 527 
, — livestock, 527, 528 

— manufactures, 528 

— mining, 494, 528 
' — panperi'^m, 527 

— production and industry, 527 
I — public lands, 486 

j — railways, 523 
• — religion, 526 
I — representation, 465, 526 

— savings banks, 528 

— timber, 492, 527 
i — universities, 627 
; — wheat, 527 

• — wool, 527 

Colorado (Costa Rica), wirel. stn., 802 
! Colorado Sj)rings, 526, 527 

Columbia, l)ist. of(U.S.A.), 468, 469, 
533 sqq ’ 

— area and pop., 463, 469, 486, 534, 

1 — banks, 535 

j — books of reference, 535 
’ — debt, 535 
, — educ^ation, 534 

— electric railways, 535 
, — finance, 534 

—..government, 468, 633 
. — justice, 477 

: — local government, 468, 477, 533 
; — manufactures, 535 
I — production and industry, 535 
j — pvblic laud.s, 486 
I — religion, 534 
' — univeisities, 634 * 

! Columbia (Missouri), 678 
I — (South Carolina), 621 
; Columbia University (N.Y. ), 597 
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Columbus (Georgia), 539 f 

— (Ohio), 473, 605, 606 ; 

Comayagua (Honduras), 1010 
Oomino Island (Malta), 97 
Commerson Is. (Pacific), 431 
Commonwealth of Aust. , see Australia 
Como (Italy), 1024, 1029 ; town, 1028 
Oomodoro lUvadavia (Ai^.), petro- 
leum at,® 688 

Comoe River (F. W. A.), gold, 920 . ' 
Comoro Islands (French), 911, 914 • 

— area and po^mlation, 914 • 

— government 911, 914 

— imports and exports, 914 

— products, 914 

Comox (British Columbia), 317 
Concepcion (Chile), 749 ; town, 749 
Concepcion (Paraguay), dept., 1182 ; 
town, 1182, 1183 

— wireless station, 1186 

Concord (New Hampshire), 588 
Concordia (Argentina), 684 i 

Condamine, La (Monaco), 1107 
Confucianism, 219, 392, 407, 764 
Congo Beige, see Belgian Congo 

— French, 254, 907 sqq 

— Lower and Middle, 714 

— Portuguese, 1225, 1227 
' River navigation, 717 

Conjeeveram (India), 131 
Connaught, province, population, 24 , 

— agricultural holdings, 66 
Connecticut, 469, 528 sqq 

— agriculture, 490, 530 

— area and* population, 469, 486, 

529 

-- books of reference, 530 

— charity, 529, 530 

— cities, 529 

— communications, 530 • 

— constitution and government, 528 

— crime, 680 

— debt, 530 •, 

— defence, 483, 630 1 

— education, 529 

— farms, 630 | 

— finance, 530 

— Germans in, 629 \ 

— live stock, 530 

— local governmTnt, 628 

— manufactures, 530 

— mining, 630 I 

— naval station, 483 i 


COP 

Connecticut, paui)erisin, 530 
- ports, 604 

— production and industry, 530 

— public lands, 486 

— railways, 530 

— religibn, 529 

— representation, 465, 528 
savings hanks, 530 

— shipping, 504 

— tobacco, 490, 530 

— universities, 529 
Connecticut Agricultural College, 529 
Constantino (Algeiia), 902 
Constantinople (Turkey), 1352, 1353 

— cotton-spinning, 1359 

— occupied, 55, 111, 1357 

— Patriarch of, 1250, 1251, 1353 

— silk, 1358 

— town, 1352, 1353, 1354, 1355, 

^ 1357, 1361 

— university, 1355 
Con.stafltza (liumauia), 1238 
Gooch Behar (India), 128 
Cook Islands (N.Z. ), 435, 416 

— administration, 116 

— area, 446 

— justice, 447 

— pop%lalion, 440 

— produce, 447 

— troops from, 440 
Coolgardie (W. Aust.), 417 
Coomassie, or Kumasi (Ashanti), 259 
Coorg (India), agriculture, 143, 144 

— area and population, 122, 125, 130 

— births and deaths, 130 

— education, 134 

— forests, 143, 144 

— government, 123 

— justice, 135 ^ 

— land tenure aiul revenue, 142 

— religion, 132 

— Aads, 154 

Copais, Lake (Greecej,»993 
Copan (Hond.), products, 1011 
Copcnliagcn (Denmark), 822, 823 
finance, 826 

— university, 824 
Copper-yielding regions — 

Abyssinia, 671 Austria, 699 

Afghan’tan, 676 ' Basutoland, 206 

Argentina, 688 Belg. Congo, 716 

Australia, 366 Bolivia, 724 

& sec States Brazil, 734 
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COP 

Copper-yielding regions (contd .) — 
Bulgaria, 745 Nicaragua, 11 52 

Canada, 302, and Norway, 1164 

see Pro vs. Papua, 428 

Chile, 753 Paraguay, 1184 

China, 773 Persia, ^192 

Colombia, 794 Peru,1203,1204 

Cuba, 806 Porto Rico, 657 

Cyprus, 112 Portugal and 

Czechoslovakia, poss., 1222, 

814 1227 

Ecuador, 843 Rhodesia, 210, 

France k Cols., 211, 212 

881, 897, 905, Rumania, 1241 

903, 912 Russia, 1257 

Georgia, 937 Salvador, 1271 

Germany, 951 S.DomPgo,1276 

Gt. Britn., 69 Serb, Croat, 

Greece, 994 Slovene 

Guatemala, 1002 State, 1284 

Haiti, 1007 S. Africa, 210, 

Honduras, 1011 211, 2." 2, 225 

India, 146, 147 S.W. Africa, 

Italy, 1040 248 

Japan, 1069 Spain, 1307 

Kenya, 185 Sweden, 1326 

Korea, 1075 Tanganyika, 

Liberia, 1088 188 ^ 

Madagascar, 91 2 Tasmania, 423 

Malay Sts., 176 Turkey, 1359 

Mexico, 1103 U.S.A., 493, 

Morocco, 1112 498, see also 

Natal, 225 States 

Newfoundland, Uruguay, 1384 

344 Ycnezucla,1391 

Copts, Abyssinia, 670 

— Egypt, 268 

Coquilhatville (B. iCongo), 714 
wireless statioq, 718 
jCoquimbo (Chile), 749 ; mines, 753 

— ivireless station, ?55 

Cordoba (Argentina), province, 6€2 

— town, 683 ; *university, 684 

— (Mexico), 1100 

— (Spain), 1299, 1307 ; town, 

1300 

Cordova (Alaska), 650 

Corea, see Korea 

Corfu (Greece), 988 ; town, 980 

Corinth canal, 996 

Corinthia (Greece), 988 

Corinto (Nicar.), 1161 ; port, 1153 

Corisco (Span. Africa), 1313, 1314 


COS 

Cork, 14, 24 

— University College, 32 
Corn Island, (Nicaragua), 1151 
Corn-producing regions, sceWheat do. 
Cornell University (N.Y.)', 597 
Corning (New York), 596 
Cornwall, Duchy of, 4 

Coro (Yen(v.), 1389 ; coal in, 1391 
Corrientes (Argentina^, 683 ; tn., 684 
Corsica, torpedo station, 878 
,jCoruha (Spain), 1299 ; town, 1300 

— wi ret ess station, 1305 

Cos (Aegean), 1053 • 

Coscuez (Coloni.), emerald mine.s, 794 
Cosenza (Italy), 1026 ; town, 1028 
Cosmoledo Is. (Seychelles), 203 
Costa Rica, 798 sqq 

— aborigines, 798 

— agriculture, 800 

— area and population, 798 

— army, 800 

— bananas, 800, 801 

— banks, 802 

— bee-keeping, 800 

— births, marriages, deaths, 798, 799 

— books of reference, 803 

— boundary, 1171 

— cotfee, 800, 801 

— commerce, 800 

— communications, 801 

— constitution and government, 798 

— Constitutional Congress, 798 

— currency, 802 

— debt, 800 

— defence, 800 * 

— diplomatic representatives, 802 

— education, 799 

— finance, 799 

— forests, 800 
gold, 800, 801 

— iiJegitimary, 799 

— immigration and emigration, 798 

— imports and exports, 800, 801 

— justice, 799 

— live stock, 800 
manufactures, 800 

— mines, 800 

-j: money, weights and measures, 802 

— posts, telegraphs, telephones* 

801, 802 

— President, 798 

— production and industry, 800 

— provinces, 798 
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cos CUL 


Costa Rica, public health, 799 

— railways, 801 

— religion, 799 

— shipping, 801 

— silver, 800, 801 

— time, standard, 80*J 

— tobacco, 800 

— towns, 799 

— wireless stations, 802 
Cotabato prov. (Philippines), 659 
Cotchdry (French India), 894 

Co then (Anhalt), 960 • 

Council Blufls^lowa), 549 
Courland (Latvia), 1084 

— railways, 1086 

Courland (Lithuania), 109?, 1093 
Courtrai (Belgium), 705 
Coventry, population, 18 
Covilha (Portugal), 1220 
Covington (Kentucky), 554 
Cowra(N.S.W.), 378 
Cracow (Poland), 1211 ; military 
district, 1213 ; univ., 1212 
Craiova (Rumania), 1238 
Cranston (Rhode Island), 618 
Crefeld (Prussia), 942 
Cremona (Italy), 1024 ; town, 1028 
Crete (Greece), 740, 988, 939 
Crewe, population, 18 
Crimean Republic, 1249 
Crimmitschau (Saxony), 980 
Crisaria (Rumania), 1237 
Cristobal (Panama), port, 1177, 1178, 
1179 

Croatia (Serb, Croat, Slovene), 1280 

— area and population, 1281 

— coal, 1284 

— justice, 1282 

Cronstadt (Uus.), sge Kronstadt 
Crooked Island (Bahamas), 347 • 
Croydon, population, 19 
Csernye (Hungary), coal, 1018 
Ciiatro Viontos (Sp. ), air st., 1304 
Cuba, 803 sqr/ 

— agriculture, 805, 806 

— alcohol, 806 

— area and population, 804 

— asphalt beds, 806 • • 

— bank, 807 

— births, marriages, deaths, 804 

— books of reference, 808 

— Cabinet, 804 

— commerce, 806 


I Cuba, commercial companies, 806 
— communications, 807 
, - constitution and government, 803, 

804 

: — copper, 806 

— cim^ncy, 807 
. ~ debt, 805 

~ defence, 483, 805 

— diplomatic representatives, 807 

— education, 805 
; — linaiice, 805 

— forests, 806 

— fruit, 805 
gold, 806 

— honey, 806 

— House of Representatives, 804 

— immigration, 804 

— iron, 806 

— live stock, 806 

— local government, 804 

— minerals, 806 

— moftey, 807 

: — National Congress, 804 

— naval stations, 483, 804 
-- navy, 805 

' — oil, 806 

; — posts and telegraphs, 807 
~ President, 804 

— proauctiou and industry, 805 
, — provinces, 804 

' •— railways, 807 

— rice, 805 

— roads, 807 
; — rum, 806 

1 — vSeiiate, 804 
! — shipping, 807 
I — sugar, 805, 806, 807 
1 — timber, 806 • 

j — tobacco, 805, 8f)6 
I — towns, 804 
: — university, 

; — tireless stations, 807 
! Cubango (Angola), 1227 
; Cuciita (Colombia), 791, 792 
I Cuddaloro (India), 131 
i Cuenca (Ecuador), 841, 842, 843 
j — university, 841 
{ — wireless station, 844 
I Cuenca (Spain), provincej 1299 
i Cuicuina (Nicaragua), mines, 1152 
Culebra Cut (Panama Canal), 1179 
Culobra Is. (Porto Rico), 657 
Culiacan (Mexico), 1100 
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CUM CZE 


Cumana (Vonez.), 1389 ; cotton, 1391 
Cumberland (Maryland), 562 
Cundiiiamarca (Colom. ), 791, 793 
Ouiieo (Italy), 1024 ; town, 1028 
Curat^ao (Dutch W.T.)» 1144, 1146 

— administration, 1146 ^ 

— islands, 1146 
Curcghem (Belgium), 706 

Curicd (Chile), prov., 749; town. 
749 

Curicuse Island (Seychelles), 203 
Curytiba (Brazil), 729, 730 
Cutch (India), state, 127 
Cuttack (India), 131 
Cuttington (Liberia), 1087 
Cuyaba (Brazil), 729 
Cuyo (Argentina), univ., 684 
Cuzco (Peru), 1199 ; univ., 1201 
Cy^clades (Greece), 988 
Cyprus, 111, 1351 

— agriculture, 112 

— area and population, 111 * * 

— banks, 113 

— books of reference, 114 

— commerce, 112, 113 
chopper, 112 

— debt, 112 

— divisions, 111 

— education, 111 

— finance, 112 

— forestry, 112 

• - government, 111, 1351 

— High Commissioner, 111 
■ - imports and exports, 113 

— irrigation, 112 

— justice and crime, 112 

— live stock, 112 

— local government, 111 

— mining, 112 

' - posts and telegrajihs, 113 

— railway, 113 

— roads, 113 

— shipping, 113 

— sponge tisherics, 112 

— towns, 111 

— troops in, 273 

— wheat, 112, 113 
Cyreriaica (Italian Libya), 1051 

— defence, 1052 

— Governor, 1051 

— produce, 1052 

— railway, 1053 
Czar (Bulgaria), 739 


Czechoslovakia, Ke]). of, 808 sqq 

— agriculture, 814 

— area and population, 810, 811 

— army, 813 

— banking and cuiTency, 816 

— books of reference, 817 

— boundaries, 810 

— brewerie’s, 814 

— Chamber of Deputijs, 809, 810 

- coal, 814 
commerce, 815 

— comi^mnications, 816 
constitution and government, 809, 

810 

— cotton iminnfactuios, 814, 815 

— crops, 814 
debts, 813 

— - defence, 813 

— diplomatic representatives, 817 

— districts, 810 

— education, 811 

— electoral areas, 810 

— ethnic elements, 811 

— finance, 812, 813 

— forests, 814 

— fruit, 814, 815 

- gold, 814 

— hops, 814 

— imports and exports, 815 

— justice, 812 

— live stock, 814 

— loans, 813 

— manufactures, 814 

— minerals, 814 

— ministry, 810 

— ’ National Assembly, 809 

— National Church, 811 

— political parties, 810 

- ports, 816 

— p'^sts, telegraphs, telephones, 816 

— President, 809, 810 

— production and industry, 813, 814 

— provinces, 810, 811 

— railways, 812, 816 

— religion, 811 

— re])resentation, 809 

— Senate, 809, 810 
sugar, beetroot, 814, 815 

— territory gained, 940 

— timber, 814 

— towns, 811 

— imiversities, 812 

— waterways, 816 
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CZfi 

Czechoslorakia, -wheat, 814 
Czestochowa (Poland), 1211, 1215 


• 

Daeossa (Uganda), 180 
Dabrowa (Poland), 1211, 1215 
Dacca (India), 131 ; univ., 1^ 
Dadhar (Baluchistan), 1(W 
Dagaua (Senegal), 919 
Daghestan (Russia), 1247 

— area and population, 1249 

Dago Is. (Est^onia), 8 40 • 

Dagoniba language, Togoland, 923 
Dahlak Is. (Eritrea), pearl fishery, 

1049 

Dahomey (F. Af.), 892, 916, 917, 921 

— agriculture, 921 

— - area k population, 892, 917, 921 

— books of reference, 924 

— budget, 921 

— cotton, 921 

— education, 921 

— imports and exports, 918, 921 
- palm kernels and oil, 921 

■ ])Ost offices, 918 
products, 921 

— railways, 921 

— - roads, 921 

— shipping, 921 

— telegrajdis and telephones, 921 
Daira Sania debt (Egypt), 273 
Dairen or Dalny, 763, 774, 1059, 

1078, 1079 ; shipping, 782 
Dakar (Senegal), 918, 919 
Dakota, and S. Dakota 

Dalai Lama (Tibet), 760,782 
Dalhousio Univ. (Canada), 295 
Dallas (Texas). 473, 628 

— Federated Bank, 509 

Dalles k Celilo Canal (U.S A.)^612 
Dalmatia (Serb, Croat, Slovene 
State), 858, 1280 

— area and population, 1281 • 

— government, 1280, 1281 

— justice, 1282 
Dalny, see Dairen 
Damanhur (Egypt), 266, 267 
DamSo (Portuguese India), 1225 • 

— salt, 1226 

Damascus (Syria), 1377, 1378; 

railway, 1361 ; tobacco, 1379 ; 
town, 1378; trams, 1361 

— Patriarch of, 1378 


DAU 

i Dambovitza (Rumania), petroleum, 
I 1241 

I Darner, E1(A.-E. Sudan), 282 
Damietta (Egypt), 266, 267 ; tn., 267 

— mosque, 268 

i Damot^ Abyssinia), 669 
I Dampier I. (New Guinea), 430 
! Danakil race (Abyssinia), 670 

— (Fr. Somaliland), 916 
Danbury (Connecticut), 529 
Danger Island (Cook Is.), 4 46 
Danube Commission, 1243 

— prov. ( Wurttemberg), 933 

— river defences, 699, 744 

, nav. and ports, 744, 1243 

Danville (Illinois), 544 
--- ( Virginia), 637 
Danzig, 818 sqq, 940 

— area and population, 940 

— bathing resort.s, 819 

— books of reference, 819 
: — • boitndaries, 818 

— cities, 819 

— commerce, 819 

— communications, 819 

■ — Constituent Assembly, 818 

■ — constitution, 818 
, — edr^ation, 819 

; — finance, 819 
' — • High Commissioner, 818 
• — ])olitieal parties, 818 

— - railways, 819 
— Senate, 818 

— shipping, 819 

— State Council, 818 
; — - Volkafagy 818 
; Daqaldiya (Egypt), 266, 267 
Dar el Baida, s«c*Casablanca 
Darbhangah (India), 131 
Dardanelles, 1352 ; fortif., 1357% 
oceupaticTii, 1357 

Dar-es-Salaam (Tanganyika), 187, 188 
I Darlington, populatmn, 19 
' Darmstadt (Hesse), 942, 969 
Dartmouth, port, 83 

— (Nova Scotia), 324 
Daru (Papua), 427 

— (Sierra Leone), 261 

: Darwen, population, 19 
^ Darwin (N. Australia), 425 

— (Falkland Islands), 338 
Darzadah race (Baluchistan), 164 
Daudi Chwa, Kabaka (Uganda), 189 
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BAU 

Daugavpils (Dvinsk), 1084 
Davao prov. (Philippines), 659 
Davenport (Iowa), 549 
David (Panama), 1175 
Dawson (Yukon), 335 
Dayton (Ohio), 473, 606 '* 

Dead Sea (Palestine), 1374 
Debar (Serbia), 1281 
Deblin (Poland), fort, 1213 
Deb Rdja (Bhutan), 720 
Debra Tabor (Abyssinia), 670 
Debreczen (Hungary), 1015 ; military 
dist, 1017 ; univ. 1016 
Decatur (Illinois), 544 
Deciii (Teschen), 816 
D(ideugon (Fr. W. Africa), 922 
Deep Bay (Hong Kong), 115 
Degcma (Nigeria), 253 
Dehwar race (Baluchistan), 164 
DeiiTit (Egypt), irrigation, 274, 275 
Delagoa Bay Railway, 1229 
Delaware, 469, 531 sqq 

— agriculture, 532 

— area and pop. 469, 486, 531 

— books of reference, 533 
-- charity, 532 

— cities, 532 

— communications, 533 

— constitution & government, 531 
-- debt, 532 

— education, 532 

— farms, 532 

— finance, 532 
~ fisheries, 532 

— Germans in, 531 

— Indians in, 531 

— leather trade, 533 

— live stock, 532 

— manufacture.s, 533 

— minerals, 532 

— pauperism, 532 

— production and industry, 532 

— - public lauds^ 486 

— railways, 633 

— religion, 532 

— representation, 465, 531 

— savings banks, 533 

— shipping, 533 
tomatoes, 532 

— wheat, 532 

— wool, 632 

Delft (Netherlands), 1124 
Delhi (India), city, 120, 131, 137 


DBJN 

I Delhi (India), province, 120, 122 
j — agriculture, 143 
! — aiea & population, 122, 130, 131 
I — births and deaths, 130 
! — education, 134 
j — forests, 143 
; — government, 122 
i — justice, «il 35 
i — land revenue, 142 :• 

j tenure, 142 

- — newspapers, &c., 135 
Delta-Arnaciiro (Venoz. ), ter., 1389 
Dcmerara (B. Guiana); 130, 338, 1145 
Deiii.s Is. (Uruguay), 1382 
Denison (Texas), 628 
Denmark, 820 sqq 
— • agriculture, 827 

— area and population, 822 

— army, 826 

— banks, 830 

— births, marriages, deatlis, 823 

— books of reference, 831 

— budget, 825 

— charity, 824 

— colony, 831 

— commerce, 828 

— communications, 829, 830 

— constitution and government, 821 

— counties, 822 

— crops, 827 

— currency, 830 

— customs valuation, 829 

— debt, 825, 826 

— defence, 826 

— dependencies, 831, 8S2 

— diplomatic re]>resentativcs, 830 

— distilleries, 827 

— divisions, 822 

— divorce, 823 

— education, 823 

— emigration, 823 

— finance, 824 
local, 826 

— fisheries, 827 

— flying corps, 827 

— Folketing, 821, 822 

— forests, 827 

— ^Germans in, 823 

— government, central, 821 
local, 822 

— illegitimacy, 823 

~ imports and exports, 828, 829 

— justice and crime, 824 
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DEN 

Denmark, King, 820, 821, 832 

— kings since 1448, 820, 821 

— Landsting, 821, 822 

— livestock, and exports of, 827, 828 

— local finance, 826 
government, 822 

— manufactures, 827 

— ministry, 821, 822 • 

— money anc^credit, 830 

— money, weights, & measures, 83^) 

— navy, 827 • 

— old-age pensions, &c., 82# 

— pauperism,*824 

— political parties, 822 

— posts and telegraphs, 830 

— production arid industry, 827 

— railways, 829, 830 

- reigning king, 820, 832 

— religion, 823 

-- representation, 821 

— icserve fund, 825 

— Rigsdag, 821 

— roads, 829 

— royal family, 820 

— - savings banks, 830 

— shipping and navigation, 829 

— Slesvig territories added, 822, 940 

- Statsraadet, 821 

— - sugar, 827 

- telephones, 830 

— towns, 823 

— university, 824 

— wheat, 827 

D’Entrecasteaux Is. (racific), 426 
Denver (Cok.), 473, 526 

— live stock trade, 528 

— university, 527 

Derby, population, 19 
Derkos area (Thrace), 1352 
Derna (Italian Africa), 1051 ^ 

D^sirade 1. (Guadeloupe), 929 
Des Moines (Iowa), 473, 549 
Dessau (Anhalt), 942, 960 < 

Dossdqi (Egypt), mosque, 268 
Destreilan (Guadeloupe) wireless 

station, 930 
Detmold (Lippe), 970 
Detroit (Mich. ), 473, 571 • 

Deventer (Netherlands), 1124 
Dewsbury, popiJiation, 19 
Dharma Raja (Bhutan), 720 
Dholpur state (India), 127 
Diamantina (Brazil), diamonds, 734 


DON 

I Diarbekr (Turkey), 1853 ; tn., 1353 
I Didoiigou (Upper Volta), 922 
I Diego Garcia Is. (Mauritius), 197, 199 
I Diego-Suarez (Madagascar), 911, 912, 
i 913 

! Diekir»h (Fnixemhurg), 1097 
i Dieppe (France), port, 884 
; Differdanga (Imxemburg), 1097 
j Digue, La, Is. (Seychelles), 203, 204 
i Dijon (France), 866 ; univ., 869 
i Dill ingen (Germany), faculties, 944 
' Dilly (Timor), port, 1225, 1226 
I Dinibokro (French W. Africa), 920 
Dindings (Perak), 168, 169, 170 
Dingri (Tibet), 782 
Dinguiray (French Guinea), 920 
Dir (India), 126, 152 
Dire-Dawa (Abyssinia), 670, 672 
Diriamba (Nicaragua), 1151 
District of Columbia (U.S.), 468, 469, 
533 sqq 

arca^nd pop., 468, 469, 486, 534 

- banks, 535 

— books of reference, 535 

— debt, 535 

— education, 534 

— finance, 534 

- govjrnment, 468, 533 

— production and industry, 535 

— universities, 534 
i#Distrito Federal (Mexico), 1100 

I Dill (Portuguese India), 1225, 1226 
I — salt, 1226 

: Diwaniyah (Mesopotamia), 1368 
! Diyalah ( Mesopotamia), 1368 
I Djainbi Is. (Sumatra), 1138 
Djenne (ITench W. Africa), 922 
Djibouti (F. Somaliland), 672, 916 
Dobrudja (Rumania), 1237, 1238 
Dodecanneso (Aegean), 989, 1053* 
1352 ♦ 

Ddfnbki race (Baluchistan), 164 
Dominica (B.W. Indies), 352, 354 

— area and population, 352, 354 
; — Caribs in, 354 

' — lime-juice, 352, 854 
; — products, 352, 354 
I Dominion of Canada, see Canada 
Dominions, British, 61, 95 
, Domnarvet (Sweden), iron, 1326 
j Don, prov. (Russia), 1248 
j Don Univ. (Russia), 1252 
I Donau, see Danube 
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DON DUT 


Doncaster, po])ulatiou, 19 
Dongola (A.-E. Sudan), 282 
Dorada, La (Colombia), 795 
Dordrecht (Netherlands), 1124 
Dori (Fr. W. Africa) 922 
Dorpat (Esthoiiia), 847 ; uiii/., 848, 
1084 

Dortmund (Prussia), 942, 975 
Doshisha Univ. (Japan), 1062 
Douglas (Alaska), 650 

— (Isle of Man), 88 

Dover, population, 19; port, 83 
- (Delaware), 532 

— - (N. H.), 588 

Drama (Greece), 988 ; town, 989 
Drammen (Norway), 1159 
Drenthe (Netherlands), 1122, 1123, 
1125 

Dresden (Sax.), 979; teclinical high 
school, 944 ; town, 942, 980 
Dubbo (N.S.W.), 378 
Dublin, 24, 25, 39 

— county borough, 14, 24, 25 

— population, 24, 25 

— university & colleges, 32 
Dubuque (Iowa), 549 
Duchy of Cornwall, 4 
Lancaster, 4 

Ducie Island (Pacific), 455 
Diidelange (Luxemburg), 1097 
Dudley, po})ulation, 19 
Dueiin, El (A.-E. Sudan), 282 
Duff Islands (Pacific), 456 
Duisburg (Prussia), 942, 975 
Duke of Clarence Islds. (Pacific), 456 
Duke of York Islds. (New Guinea), 431 

— (Pacific), 456 

Duki district (Baluchistan), 163 
Dulaim (Mesopotamia), 1368 
rDuluth (Minnesota), 473, 573 

— port, 575 
Dundee, 23 

Dunedin (New^ Zealand), 435 

— university, 437 
Dunfermline, 23 
Dunkerque (France), port, 884 

— torpedo station, 878 
Dunkirk (New York), 596 
Durango (Mexico), 1100; town, 1101 
Duraziio (Uruguay), 1381 
Durazzo (Albania), 679, 680 
Durban (Natal), 218, 236 

— whaling at, 237 


' Durham (North Carolina), COO 
! Durham University, 31, 32, 261, 348 
I Durlach (Baden), 961 
1 Durrani race (Afgh.), 675 
I Diisseldorf (Prussia), 942, 975 
I Diisiin race (Borneo), 102 
! Dutch Borneo, 1137, 1138 
i Dutch Cuiif.(;ao, 1144, 1146 
I Dutch East Indies, 1137 ^qq 
I - — agricul tnr o, 1141, 1112 
I — area and population, 113S 

— army, 1141 

— banks, 1144 

— births, marriages, deatlrs, 1139 

— books of reference, 1148, 1149 

— cacao, 1142 

— Chinese in, 1138, 1139, 1141 

— cinchona, 1140, 1142, 1143 

->coa], 1142 

— coffee, 1142, 1143 

— commerce, 1142, 1143 

-- communications, 1143, 1144 

— constitution k government, 1137, 

1133 

— consular rcqnesentatives, 1144 

— Council, 1138 

— debt, 1140 

— ■ defence, 1141 

— divisions, 1137, 1138 
education, 1139 

— finance, 1140 

— foreigners, 1138, 1139, 1110, 

1142 

— Governor-General, 1138 

— imports and exports, 1143 

— islands, 1137, 1138 

— justice and crime, 1140 

— land tenure, 1141, 1142 

— mining, 1 142 

— ij^oney and credit, 1144 

— money, weights, measures, 1144 

— - navy, 1130, 1141 

— oil, 1142 

— opium, 1140 

— posts, telegraphs, telephones 

1143, 1144 

— juoduction and industry, 1141, 

; ^ 1142 

I — railways, 1143 
I — religion, 1139 
i — rice, 1141 
i — rubber, 1142 
, — savings banks, 1144 
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DUT 

Du tell East Indies, shipping, 1143 

— sources of revenue, 1140 

— sugar, 1141, 1142, 1143 

— tea, W42, 1143 

— tin, 1142, 1143 

— tobacco, 1141, 1142, 1143 

— Volksraad, 1138 ^ 

Dutch Guiana Surinam), 1144 

m . , 

Dutch New Guinea, 1137, 1138 I 
Dutch West Indies, W^^^sqq, jfee 
Surin^-m and Curacao 
Dviiisk (Latvia), 1084 
Dyak race (Sarawak), 104 

Ealing, population, 19 
East Africa, British, 183 sqq 

Italian, 191, 205, 281, 1049 

sqq 

Portuguese, 1220, 1225, 1228 

East African Protectorate. See 
Kenya 

Eastbourne, population, 19 
East Chicago (Indiana), 547 
Plast Griqualand (South Africa), 232 
East Harn, population, 19 
East Indies, British. ^S'eejlndia, British 

Dutch. See Dutch East Indies 

French. See India, French^ 

Portuguese. See India, Portu. ^ 

East Liverpool (Ohio), 606 
East London (Cape Col.), 218, 232 
Plast Orange (N.J.), 590 
Plast Providence (K.I.), 618 
East Prussia, 940, 975 
Plast St. Louis (Illinois), 474, 544 
Eastern Carolines, 1080 
Eastern Mongolia, mines, 1060 
Eastern Province (Bclg. Congo), 714 
Eastern Province (Uganda), 185 
Eastern Rumelia, 740 
Eastern Silesia, 940 
Easton (Pa. ), 614 
Ean Claire (Wis.), 645 
Ebert, Friedrich (President German 
Republic), 938 
Plbingen (Wiirttemberg), 984 
Plccles, population, 19 
Echegheh (Copl^c dignitary), 670 
Echmiadzin, Catholicos of, 1354 
Ecuador, 839 sqq 

— agriculture, 842 

— area and population, 840 


ECti 

Ecuador, army, 842 

— banks, 844 

— births, marriages, deaths, 841 

— books of reference, 845 

— bo^indary questions, 792, 841, 1200 

— Chamber of Deputies, 840 

— coal, 843 

— cocoa, 842 

— coffee, 842 

— commerce, 843 

— communications, 844 

— Congress, 840 

i — constitution and government, 839, 

I 840 

— copper, 843 

j — Council of State, 840 

— currency, 844, 845 

— debt, 842 

— defence, 842 

— diplomatic representatives, 845 

— ed^^mation, 841 

— finance, 842 

— forests, 843 

— gold, 843 

— hat industry, 843 

— ■ imports and exports, 843 

— Indians, 840, 841 

— ju4lice and crime, 842 

— local governiiieut, 840 

— manufactures, 843 

— minerals, 843 

— money and credit, 844 

— money, weights, and measures, 844 

— navy, 842 

— petroleum, 843 

— port, 844 

— post o dices, 8^4 

— President, 840 

— production an?l industry, 842 

— provinces, 840, 841 
—^railways, 844 

— religion, 841 , 

— river navigation, 844 

— roads, 844 

— rubber, 822 

— Senate, 840 

— shipping, 844 

— silver, 843 

— sulphur, 843 

— telegraphs and telephones, 844 

— tj^ber, 843 

— time, official, 845 

— tobacco, 842 

4 z 
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Ecuador, towns, 841 

— universities, 821 

— wireless stations, 844 
Edge Is. (Spitsbergen), 1169 
Edina (Liberia), 1087 
Edinburgh, 23 ; university, 32^ 
Edirneh. See Adriauople 
Edmonton (Canada), 293, 314, 316 
Efate Island (Pacilic), 457 

Egeo (Aegean), 1053 

Egham, Poyal Holloway College, 32 

Egypt, 264 fiqqy 1351 

— agriculture, 274 

— area and population, 266 

— army, native, 273 

— army of occupation, 55, 141, 273 

— banks, 279 

— books of reference, 286 

— British Protectorate, 264, 265, 1351 
representatives, 264 

— cantonal courts, 271 

— Capitulations, 271 

— commerce, 275 

— communications, 278 
Ministry of, 265 

— constitution and government, 265 

— cotton, 274, 275 

— Councils, Provincial, 266 

— currency, 279 

— customs valuation, 276 

— debt, 272, 273 

— defence, 273 

— divisions, 266, 267 

— education, 268 sqq 

— El Azhar, Mosque, 268 

— finance, 272 
municipal, 266 

— flag, 264 
foreigners in, 26it, 271 
General Assembly, 265, 266 

— gold, 275 

— governorships, 266, 267 

— High Commissioner, 264 

— illiteracy, 268 

— import duties, 276 

— imports and exports, 275 

— irrigation, 274, 275 

— justice and crime, 271 

— land holdings, 274 

— Legislative Assembly, 266 

— local government, 266 

— Maktabs, 269, 270 ^ 

— military expenditure, 272 


Egypt, minerals, 275 

— ministry, 265 

— money and credit, 27 9 

j — money, weights, measures, 279 
! — mosques, 268 
i — mudirias, 266 
I — municipal finance, 266 
I — petroleunf, 275 
I — ports, 277 

— - posts, telegi'aphs, telephones, 279 
--- previous rulers, 264 

— production and industry, 274 
— Provincial Councils, 266 

— railways, 278 

— religion, 268 

— reservoirs, 274 

— savings banks, 279 

— self-government, 265 

— shipping and navigation, 277, 278 
— Suez Canal, 45, 51, 264, 267, 277, 

278 

i — sugar, 275 
i — Sultan, 264 
I — towns, 266, 267 
I — troops in, Britisli, 55, 273 
I native, 141, 273 

— university, 268, 270 

1 — Wakf lands, 271, 926 

j Maktabs, 269, 270 

I — wheat, 274, 275 
, Eichstadt (Germany), faculties, 944 
Eisenach (Thuringia), 982 
Eitape (N. Guinea), 429, 430, 431 
Ekaterinburg (Russia) univ., 1252 
Ekaterinodar (Russia), uiiiv., 1252 
El Ahmadi, Mosque (i\'mta), 268 
El Azhar, Mosque (Cairo), 268 
Elba, Island of, 1035 
Elbasan (Albania), 680 
El Boei (Bolivia), 721, 723, 724 
Elbcrfeld (Pnissia), 942, 975 
Elbing (Prussia), 942 
El Chaco (Bolivia), 721 
El Darner (A.-E. Sudan) 282 
El Dueim (A.-E. Sudan), 282 
Elephant Butte dam (U.S.A ), 488 
Eleuthera Island (Bahamas), 347 
EHFasher (A.-E. Sudan), 282 
El Gharb (Morocco), 1108 
Elgin (Illinois), 544 " 

Elgon, Mt. (Kenya), forest, 185 
El Hassa (Arabia), 1352, 1366 
Elima (Ivory Coast), 920 
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Elia (Greece), 988 
Elisabethville (Belg. Congo), 714 

— wireless station, 718 
Elizabeth*(New Jersey), 473, 590 
Elizavetpol, see Yelizavetpol 
Elkhart (Indiana), 547 

El Kosseir (Egypt), port, 277 
Ellice Islands (Pacific), 4^6 
Elmira (New York), 596 
El Obeid (A.-K. Sudan), 282 • 

Elobey, Great and Little (Spanisir 
Africa)^ 1313, 1314 
El Paraiso (Ilonduias), tobacco, 1011 
El Paso (Texas), 474, 628 
El Said (Egypt), 267 
Elvas (Portugal), 1220 
Ely, Isle of, 17 
Elyria (Ohio), 606 
Emails (Danzig), 819 
Emeitines (Georgia), 936 
Emilia (Italy), province, 1025 
Emmen (Netherlands), 1124 
Encarnacion (Para.), 690, 1182 
En — wireless station, 1186 
Enderbury Island (Pacific), 456 

— gland and Wales — 

— agricultural holdings, 66 

— agriculture, 63 sqq 

— area, 14, 63 

— Bank of England, 86, 87 

— banks, chartered, 86 

savings, post-office, 86 

trustee, 87 

■ births, marriages, and deaths, 26 

— books of ^ference, 90 sqq 

— canals, 84 

— cities, 18-20 

— commerce, 72 sqq 

■ Councils, County, 11, 12, 13, 35 

District, &c., 12 • 

— Counties, Administrative ,11,17,18 

— County Boroughs, 13, 18-20 

Councils, 11, 12, 13, 33, 34, 35 

— crime and criminals, 37, 38, 39 

— crops, 64, 65 

— customs, 44, 47, 48, 72 

— debt, 50, 52 

— education, agidcultural, 32, 67 * 
authorities,^ 33, 35 

elementary, 35 

— finance of, 33, 35 

military, 65 

secondary, 33 


ERI 

I England and Wales, education, 
j technical, 33 

: — • — university, 31, 32 
I — electorate, 6 

i — emigration and immigration, 26 
i — excise, 44, 47, 48 
! — fisheries, 68 
! — iiax, 64 
; — forestry, 68 
; — hops, 64 

— illegitimacy, 26 

i •— imports and exports, 70, 71, 12 sqq 

— inhabited houses, 20, 50 

' — justice and crime, 37, 38, 39 

— King, 3, 28 

— land distribution, 63 

— local government, 11-14 
taxation, 50, 52 

— metropolis {see also London), 21 
mining and metals, 69 

— mint, 85, 86 

— national insurance, 40 

— occupations of the people, 21 
— ■ old-age pensions, 41 

— parliamentary representation, 6 

— pauperism, 42 

— police, 38 

— pop#lation,14 sqq 

— property assessed, 45, 49, 50 

— railways, 83 

— religion, 28, 29 

— revenue k expenditure, 43 sqq 

— towns, 1 8-20 

— universities, 31, 32 

— wheat, 64, 65 

Enid (Oklalioina), 609 
Eiikeldoorn (Rhod^^sia), 210 
Enos (TEgean shores), 740 
Enschede ( Netherlands), 1 1 24 
Entebbe (Uganda^, 189, 190 ^ 

Ent^c Minho e Douro (l^rt. ), 1219 
Entre Rios (Argentina^, 683, 687 
Enugu (Nigeria), coal, 253, 254 
Enzeli (Persia), port, 1191, 1193 

Epi Island (Pacific), 457 
Epinal (France), fortress, 876 
Ejiirus (Greece), 988 
Equator (Belgian Congo), 714 
Equatorial Africa (Fr.), 892, 893, 
907 sqq 

— Pr^inces (Abyssinia), 669 
Erfur^Prussia), 942 

Erie (Pennsylvania), 473, 614 
4 z 2 
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Erie Canal (N.Y. )» 599 
Erima Haven (New Guinea), 430 
Eritrea (Italian E. Africa), 205, 282, 
1048, 1049 

— area and population, 1048 

— commissariats, 1048 

— currency, 1049 

— defence, 1036, 1048 

— finance, 1048 

— frontier, 205, 282, 916 

— gold mines, 1049 

— government, 1048 

— Governor, 1048 

— imports and exports, 1049 

— irrigation, 1048 

— palm nuts, 1049 

— pearl fishing, 1048, 1049 

— posts, telegraphs, telcjdiones, 

1049 

— railway, 1049 

— religion, 1048 

— wireless stations, 1049 

Krivan (Armenia), 1267; town, 1267 
Erlangen (Bav.), 964 ; univ., 945, 964 
Erromanga Island (Pacific), 457 
Erronan island (Pacific), 457 
Erythrea, see Eritrea 
Erzerum (Armenia), 1353, 136’/ 

~ salt, 1359 

Erzs6betfalva (Hungary), 1015 
Escanaba (Mich.), 571 
Escaut, see Schelde 
Esch a Alz (Luxemburg), 1097 
Eskilstuna (Sweden), 1320 
Eskimo race, Alaska, 650 

— Canada, 293 
Eskishehr (Asia Minor), 992 
Esmeraldas (Ecuador), 841 

— rubber, 842 “ 

— wireless station, <844 

Esna Barrage (Egypt), 274 ^ 

Espaillat (S. Domingo), prov., 1274 
Espaha, see Spain 
Esperanza, La (Honduras), 1010 
Es])irito Santo (Brazil), 729 

— coffee, 733 ; colonies, 734 

Espiritu Santo Island (Pacific), 457 
Essen (Prussia), 942, 975 
Essequibo (B. Guiana), 338, 1145 
Esslingen ( Wiirttemberg), 984 
Esteli (Nicaragua), 1151 
Esthonia, 846 sqq^ 1247 ' 

— agriculture, 848 


FAD 

Esthonia, area and population, 847, 
1250 

— army, 848 

— books of reference, 849 ^ 

— boundaries, 847 

— commerce, 849 

— ■ constitution and government, 846 

— crops, 84*8 

— currency, 849 ^ 

defence, 848 

— diplomatic lojnesentatives, 849 

— districts, 847 

— education, 847 

— flag, 846 

— forests, 848 

— finance, 848 

— imports and exports, 849 

— justice, 848 

— live stock, 843 

— ministry, 847 

— navy, 848 

— political parties, 847 

— port, 847 

— ])roduction, 848 

— religion, 847 

— representation, 846 

— State Assembly, 846 

— State Head, 846, 847 

— timber, 848 

— towns, 847 

— university, 847, 848 

— wheat, 848 

Estrada (Jab I era (Guatemala), mines, 
1002 

Estremadura ( Port. ), proV., 1219,1222 
Ethiopia, 669, 670 
Euboea (Greece), 988 ; mines, 994 
Eugene (Oregon), 611 
Eupen (Belgium), 704, 940 
Europe, British possessions in, 96577 
Evanston (Illinois), 544 
Evansville (Indiana), 473, 547 
Everett (Massachusetts), 565 

— (Washington), 640 
Evkaf (Turkish), 1354 

Evora (Portugal), 1219 ; town, 1220 
Evros (Thrace), 988 
EWe race (West Africa), 921 ; language 
(Togo), 923 

Exeter, population,' 19 ; college, 32 
Exnma Island (Bahamas), 347 

Fada N*gourma (F. W. Africa), 922 
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Faeroe Islands, see Faroe Is. 

Fagersta (Sweden), iron, 1326 
Fairbanks (Alaska), 650 
Faisal, see Feisal, Emir 
Faiytim ‘(Egypt), 266, 207, 274 ; 
town, 267 

Fakaofo Island (Pacific), 456 
Fakumen (Manchuria), 181 
Falasha race yibyssinia), 070 
Falcon (Venez.), state, 1389, 1391 ^ 
Falkirk, population, 23 
Falkland Islands, 337 • 

— area and |fbpulatioii, 337 

— books of reference, 338 

— communications, 338 

— crime, 337 

— currency, 338 , 

— education, 337 

— finance, 337 

— government, 337 
Governor, 337 

— imports and exports, 337 

— livestock, 337 

— posts, 337 

— production and industry, 337 

— savings bank, 337 

— sealing, 337 

— ship])ing, 337 

— telephones, 338 

— whaling, 337 

Fall River (Mass.), 473, 505 
Falmouth, port, 82 
, — (Jamaica), 349, 350 
Falun (Sweden), 1320 
Famagusta ^Cyprus), 111,113 
Planning Island (Pacific), 456 
P'ar Eastein Democratic Republic, 
1247, 1248 

— area and population, 1249 

Fargo (North Dakota), 003 ^ 

F’arraiili (Afghanistan), 077 ' 

Faro (Portugal), 1219; town, 1220 
P'aroe Is. (Denmark), 823 , 

— - area and population, 823 

— representation, 821 

P’arquhar Is. (Mauritius), 199 
Farukhabad (India), 131 
Fasher, El (A.-E. Sudan), 282 , 

Fatick (Senegal), 919 

F’aya (P’rench C§ngo), 909 
P’ead Islands (Pacific), 431 
F’ederal Capital (Brazil), 730 
P’ederal District (Brazil), 729, 730,732 


FIJ 

P’ederal District (Mexico), 1100 

(Venezuela), 1389 

Federal Territory (Australia), 358, 
300, 361 

— area and population, 360 

— bir^lis, marriages, deaths, 361 

— inhabited houses, 360 

— railways, 371 

P'ed. Malay States, 169, 174 sqq, 1289 
(see Malay States, P’ederated) 
P'eisal, Emir, King of ’Iraq, 1357, 
1368 

FMicito Island (Seychelles), 203 
Fcllahin (Egypt), 274 
P'elUu (Esthonia), 847 
Female sulFrage, see Woman suffrage 
Feiig-liwaug-cheng (Manchuria), 781 
F’cngtien (Manchuria), 760, 780 
P'erdinand, King (Rumania), 1236 
P’eruando Po (Span. Af. }, 1313, 1314 

— aborigines, 1314 

- im^rts and exports, 1314 
P'erozepore (India), 131 

Ferrara (Italy), 1025; town, 1027; 
univ. , 1030 

P’crrol (Spain), dockyard, 1305 

— - fort, 1305; wireless sta. , 1305 
i Feuer]>ach (Wiirttemberg), 984 

Fez (Aforocco), 1109, 1110 

- military area, 1111 
• — vineyards, 1112 

— wireless station, 1114 
Fianarantsoa (Madagascar), 911 
F’ife (Northern Rhodesia), 211 
Fiji, 358, 451 sqq 

— area and population, 452 

— births and deaths, 452 

— banks, 454 • 

— books of vcfercyce, 454 

— Chinese in, 452 
I — commerce, 4^3 

— Communications, 454 
I — constitution and gyovoriimeiit, 451 
I — currency, 454 
! — customs, 453 

— debt, 453 

— defence, 451 

— education, 452 

— finance, 452 

— Governor, 451 

— Indians in, 130, 452 

— ii^iigration, 130 

— imports and exports, 453 
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Fiji, justice, 451 

— live stock, 453 

— manufactures, 453 

— posts and telcgra])hs, 454 

— production and industry, 453 

— religion, 452 

— rubber, 453 

— savings bank, 454 

— shipping, 454 

— sugar, 453 

— telephone, 454 

— wireless stations, 454 
Findlay (Ohio), 606 

Fiiigo race (South Africa), 232 
Finland, 849 sqq, 1247 

— agriculture, 855 

— area and population, 850, 851, 

1250 

— army, 854 

— banks, 857 

— births, marriages, deaths, 851 

— books of reference, 857 

— Cabinet, 850 

— canals, 856 

— Civic Ihotective Guards, 854 

— commerce, 855 

— comniunie,ataoiis, 856 

— constitution and government, S49, 

850 

— crops, 855 

— currency, 857 

— dairying, 855 

— debt, 853 

— defence, 854 

— diplomatic representatives, 857 

— education, 851 

— emigration, 851 

— farms, 855 

— linance, 852 

— • forests, 855 

— House of Represcritatives, 849, 850 

— imports and exports, 855, 856 ^ 

— independence, 849, 1247 

— iron, 855 

— justice and crime, 852 

— lakes, 856 

— live stock, 85o 

— loans, 854 

— manufactures, 855 

money, weights, measures, 857 
navy, 854 

— newspapers, 852 4 

— pauperism, 852 


Finland, political parties, 850 

— posts, 857 

— President, 850, 864 

— production and industry. 855 

— railways, 856 

— religion, 851 

— representation, 850 

— roads, 85*3 

— savings banks, 857 » 

— - shipping and navigation, 856 
-> - telegraphs and tolepliones, 857 
I — timbdi', 855, 856 
I — towns, 851 ' 

I — universities, 851 
Finmark (Norway), 1158 
, Finsch Haven (New Guinea), 430 
I Fiote language (liclgian Congo), 715 
: Firenze, see Florence. 

Fitchburg (Massachusetts), 565 
i Finnic, 858 

' — an’a ami population, 858 
^ — independence, 858 
Flamenco Island (Panama), 1178 
Flanders (Ifclgium), 704 
Flat Island (Seychelles), 203 
Fleiisburg (Prussia), 942 
, Flint (Micliigan), 473, 571 
, Florence (Italy), 1025; tn., 1027 
I Florencia (Colombia), 791 
Flores (Uruguay), 1381 
, Florianopolis (Brazil), 729 
: Florida (U.S.A,), 469, 535 sqq 

— agriculture, 4 89, 490, 537 

, — area and nop., 469, 487, 536 
: — books of reference, 53€ 

— cities, 536 

— communications, 538 

— constitution and government, 535 
: — cotton, 490, 637, 538 

i — (U’i.mc, 636 
; — debt, 537 
I — education, 536 
I • — farms, 537 

— finance, 537 

; — fisheries, 537 

— forests, 637 

— fruit culture, 537 
I Germans in, 536 

: — Indians in, 536 

— Indian reservatiohs, 536 

— live stock, 537 

— manufactures, 537 

— minerals, 537 
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Florida, naval stations, 48^ 538 

— pauperism, 536 

— ports, 504, 538 

— production and industry, 489, 490, 

6^7 

— public lands, 487 

— railways, 538 

— religion, 536 • 

— representation, 465, 535 

— rice, 489, 537 
savings banks, 538 

— shipping, 504, 538 

— timber, 4?‘2, 537 

— tobacco, 537, 538 

— universities, 536 
-- wool, 537 

Florida (Uruguay), 1381 
Florida Island (Pacific), 456 
Pdoriiia (Greece), 988 ; town, 989 
Flushing (Netherlands), 1124; forts, 
1129 

— - port, 1134 
Foesani (Rumania), 1238 
Foggia (Italy), 1026 ; town, 1027 
Folkestone, port, 83 
Fon race (French W. Africa), 921 
Fond (lu Lac (Wisconsin), 645 
Fonesca Bay (Nicaragua), U.S. naval 
base, 1151 

Foochow (China), 761, 763 ; dock- 
yard, 772 

Forbes (N.S.W.), 378 
Korcados (Nigeria), 253 
Foreign Legion (French), 904 
Forli (Italy), 1025; town, 1028 
Formosa (Argentina), territory, 683 ; 
State lands, 687 

Formosa Is. (Japan), 761, 1058, 1059, 
1077, 1078 

— area and population, 1059, ,1060, 

1077 

— defence, 1066 

— education, 1062, 1077 • 

— finance, 1077 

— imports and exports, 1078 

— postal statistics, 1078 

— products, 1077 

— roads, 1078 

— savings bank, 1078 

— shipping, 1(^8 

— towns, 1077 
Fortaleza (Brazil), 729, 730 
Fort Dausslen (Madagascar), 911 


Fort-de-France (Martinique), 931 
Fort Dodge (Iowa), 549 
Fort Jameson (Rhodesia), 201, 211 
Fort Johnston (Nyasaland), 200 
Fort Lamy (French Congo), 909 
Fort Rosebery (Rhodesia), 211 
Fort Sandeman (Baluchistan), 163 
Fort Smith (Arkansas), 620 
Fort Wayne (Indiana), 473, 547 
Fort Worth (Texas), 473, 628 
Foundioungne Is. (Senegal), 919 
Fourah Bay Coll. (W. Africa), 261 
I France, 859 sqq 
j — agriculture, 880 

— alcohol, 881 

— area and population, 862 sqq^ 881 

— army, 876 sqq 

active, 876, 877 

administration, 878 

air force, 876, 877 

colonial forces, 895, 904, 911, 

••926, 1111 

distribution, 877 

Foreign Legion, 904 

— — forts, 876 

Garde R^publicaino, 877 

Gendarmerie, 877 

^metropolitan, 876, 877 

— — native troops, 876, 877 
of occupation, 877 

I — — reserve, 870, 877 

territorial, 876, 877 

uniform, 878 

— arrondisserneiits, 860, 862 
maritime, 878 

— associations cultuelles, 867 

— hanks, 886 

— births, marritfges, deaths, 866 

— books of rcfer^ice, 888 

on colonies, 893, 900, 906, 90^, 

914, 924? 929, 932, 934 

— budget, 873, 874 

— bureaux de bienfsPisance, 872 

— canals, 884 

— cantons, 862 

— Chamber of Deputies, 859, 860, 
861 

— charity, 872 

— cider, 880 

— coal, 881 

— ^ Saar Basin, 865, 880 

— %lonial troops, 895, 904, 911, 

I 926 , nil 
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France, colonies & dependencies, 254, 
255, 260, 1288, 1289, 

1352, 1377 

trade of, 893, & see each Colony 

— commerce, 882, 883 

with United Kingdom,* 882, 

883 

— communes, 862, 866 

— communications, 884, 885 

— (>onseil d’fitat, 861 

— ConseilSup^rienrdes Colonies, 892 

— constitution, 859 sqq 

— copper, 881 
crops, 880 

— ■ currency, 887 

— Customs Corps, 877 

— debt, 874, 875 

— defence, 875 sqq 

— departments, 861, 862, 863, 864 

■ finance, 875 

new, 864 

silk-producing, 881 

— diplomatic representatives, 887 

— divorces, 866 

— tkoles’^ libres, 868 

— -- education, 867 sqq 

faculties, 869, 870 

higher, 869, 870, 871 ^ 

military, 871 

})rimary, 868 

professional, 870, 871 

secondary, 868 

technical, 870, 871 

universities, 869, 870 

— electoral metlioOs, 860, 866 

— faculties, 869, 870 

— finance, local, 875 

state, 873 sqq* 

— • fisheries, 881 

Foreign Legion, 904 

— foreigners residing in, 865 

— forests, 880 ^ 

— forts, 876 

— frontier and fortresses, 875, 876 

— fruits, 880 

— Germans in (1911), 865 

— government, central, 859 sqq 
local, 861, 862, 866 

— imports and exports, 882, 883 

— inland navigation, 885 

— internal communications, 884, 885 

— iron, 881 

— justice and crime, 871 


France, Latin Monetary Union, 887 

— leased territory, 762, 763, 895, 899 

— live stock, 880 

— loans, 875 

— local finance, 875 

government, 861, 862, 866 

— lycees, 868, 869 

— mandates^; 892, 909, 923, 1377 

— - manufactures, 881 , 

“ mercantile navy, 883 

mining and metals, 881 
' ministry, 859 

— money and credit, 886 

— money, weights, & measures, 887 

— National Assembly, 859 

— navigable rivers, 884 

— navy, 878 sqq 

mercantile, 883 

ports, 878 

ships allotted, 879, 880 

torpedo stations, 878 

— observatories, 870 

— occupations of people, 865, 881 

— old-age pensions, 872 
-- - pauperism, 872 

— penal settlements, 930, 931, 932, 

933 

— political parties, 860, 861 

— population, 862 sqq 
communes, 866 

departments, 862, 863, 864 

foreign, 865 

inci-ease and decrease, 865 

maritime, 878 

movement of, 866 « 

occupations, 865, 881 

rural, 866 

towns, 866 

urban, 866 

— pofts, 884 
naval, 878 

— posts and telegraphs, 885 
President, 859, 861 

— production and industry, 880 sqq 

— protectorates, 892, 895 sqq, 1108 

sqq 

— public fortune, 875 
— ^'^uarries, 881 

— railways, 885 

— religion, 867 * 

— representation, 860, 861, 862 
colonial, 892, 894, 896, 901, 

915, 919, 929, 930, 931 
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France, rivers, navigable, 884 

— roads, 884 

— savings banks, 886 

— schools, 867 -^qq 

— Senate? 869, 860, 861 

— shipping and navigation, 883, 884 

— silk, 881 

— sovereigns & govts, fr, 1689, 860 

— sugar, 881^ 

— telephones, 886 

— territory acquired, 861, 865 

— textile products, 882, 88t^ 

— torpedo stations, 878 

— towns, 866 

— trade, 882 sqq 

— universities, 869, 870 

— wheat, 880 

— wine, 880, 882, 883 
women workers, 865, 881 

Francistown (Hechuanaland), 208 
Franconia (Bavaria), 963 
Frankfort (Kentucky), 553, 554 
Frankfort-ou-Main (Prussia), 942, 
975 ; univ., 945 

Frankfort-on-Oder (Prussia), 9 12 
Franklin (N.-W. Terr.) dist., 336 
Fray Bentos (Uruguay), 1381 
Fredericton (New Brunswick), 322 
Frederick (iVlarylaud), 562 
Frederick Wilhelm’s Haven (New 
Guinea), 430 

Frederiksted (Virgin Is.), 65S 
Frodrikshald (Norway), 1159 
Fredrikstad (Nor.), 1159 ; })ort, 1167 
Freeport (Hlinois), 544 
Freetown (Sierra Leone), 261, 262 
Freiburg (Baden), 942 ; archbishop, 
984 ; town, 942, 961 

— university, 945, 961 
Freiburg (Saxony), 980 
Freiburg (Switz.), see Fribourg 
Freising (Germany), faculties, 944 
Freital (Saxony), 980 

Fremantle (W. Aust.), port, 370, 4l5 
French America, 892, 893 sqq^ 927 

— Asia, 892, 893, 894 sqqy 1288, 

1289 

— Australasia, 893 sqq^ 932 

— Cambodia, 892, 895, 897, lf88, 

1289 • 

— Cameroon, 255, 909, see Cameroon 

— Corigo, 255, 907 sqq {see French 

Fajuat. Africa) 


FRE 

French Equat. Africa (F. Congo), 
907 sqq 

area and population, 892, 908, 

909 

books of reference, 909 

budgets, 908, 909 

foffee, 908, 909 

defence, 908 

divisions, 908 

education, 908 

— — finance, 908 
forests, 908 

government, 907, 908, 909 

Governor-General, 909 

imports and exports, 893, 908 

live stock, 908 

ynoducts, 908, OCOi 

railway, 908 

shipping, 908 

telegraphs, 909 

wireless stations, 909 

- Guiana, 872, 893, 930 

— Oiifliea, 892, 916, 917, 918, 920 
area and population, 892, 917, 

920 

books of reference, 924 

budget, 920 

— education, 920 
^old, 920 

imports and exports, 918, 920 

live stock, 920 

• — „ post offices, 918 
products, 920 

— -- railway, 920 

roads, 920 

shipping, 920 

telegiaphs and telephones, 920 

— India, 892, 893, 894 

— Indo-China, 892, 893, 895 sqq, 

1288, 128» 

— Morocco, 89^, 893, 1108 sqq 

—p North Africa, 892, 893 sqq, 901, 
925 sqq 

— Oceania, 893, 93f 
administration, 934 

area and population, 893, 934 

books of reference, 934 

— • — imports and exports, 893, 934 
islands, 934 

— Pacific Islands, 893, 934 

— Somali Coast, 892, 893, 916 

— iiudan, 892, 916, 917, 918, 921, 
m 922 
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French Sudan, administration, 922 

area and population, 917, 922 

books of reference, 921 

boundaries, 921, 922 

budget, 922 

education, 922 , 

imports and exports, 922 

post offices, 918 

production and industry, 922 

railway, 922 

steamboats, 922 

telegraphs, 922 

towns, 922 

wireless stations, 922 

— Togoland, 260, 892, 922,, see Togo- 

land 

— West Africa, 254, 255, 260, 892, 

893, 916 sqq 

area and population, 892, 917 

books of reference, 924 

boundaries, 917 

budget, 917, 918 

colonies, 892, 916, 917, 918 sqq 

communications, 918 

. currency, 918 

defence, 918 

education, 918 

government, 917 

Governor-General, 917, ^18 

— — imports and exports, 893, 918 
leased territory, 9^7 

— — money, weights and measures, 

918 

posts and telegraphs, 918 

production, 918 

railways, 918 

— West Indies, 892, 929 sqq 
French Isles (Pacifio), 431 
Fresno (California), 523 
Fnbourg(Switz. ), 13^5, 1337 ; tn. ,1338 

— university, 1339 ' 

Friendly Islands, see Tonga, 454 ' 
Friesland (Netkcrlands), 1123 
Fuad L, Sultan (Egypt), 264 
Fuegian race (Chile), 719 
Fukien (China), prov. 760, 761 ; tea, 
772 

Fukui (Japan), 1061 
Fukuoka (Japan), 1060 
Fuladu district (G&nibia), 256 
Fulani tribes (Nigeria), 252 
Funafuti Island (Pacific), 456 * 

Funchal (Madeira), 1219; town, 1220 


GAN 

Fiirth (Bavaria), 942, 964 
Fusan (Korea), port, 781, 1076 
Futa Jallon (French Guinea), 920 
Futuna Is. (Pacific), 457, 933 
Fyzabad or Faizabad (India), 131 

GABAiTgold mine (A. -E. Sudan) 284 
Gabrs (Persia), 1190 
Gabiin or Gabon (Fr. Crngo), 908 
G^aeta(It. ), fort, 1035 
' Qaillard Cut (Panama Canal), 1179 
: Galapago-j Is. (Ecuador), 810, 843 ; 

wireless station, *844 
j Galatz (Rumania), 1238 
: Galesburg (Illinois), 544 
Galicia (Poland) 1210 

— agriculture, 1214 
. — crops, 1214 

, — education, 1211 

— justice, 1212 

— mines and minerals, 1215 

— pauperism, 1212 

— petroleum, 1215 

— religion, 1211 

Galilee (Palestine) dist. , 1371, 1373, 
1374 

Gallaland, 669 
Galla tribes, 184, 670 
Galle (Ceylon), 107 
; Gallegos (Argentina), 683 
i, Gallipoli (Dardanelles) occupied, 1 357 
; Galveston (Tex,), port, 504, 630 

— town, 628 

Galway University College, 32 
' Gambaga (Gold Coast), 250 
; Gambela (Abyssinia), 285, 670 
— Enclave (A.-E. Sudan), 282, 670 
Gambia Col. k Prot., 250, 256, 917 

— admini.stration, 256 
- baulks, 257 

— books of refenmee, 263 
! — commerce, 257 

I -r- communications, 257 
I — currency, 257 
I — education, 266 
I — finance, 257 
j — Governor, 256 
i — imports and exports, 257 
! — police, 256 
! — post offices, 257 * 

— shipping, 257 

Gambier Islands (Fr. Oceania), 934 
Gand, see Ghent 
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Ganduwd (Baluchistan), 164 
Ganges navigation, 154 
Gangtok (Sikkim), 166' 

Gaoua (Fr. W. Africa), 922 
Garden R. (N.S.M^), naval base, 383 
Gardinas (Lithuania), 1092, 1093 
Gardner Island (Pacific), 456 
Gardner Islands (New Ci^iinea), 431 
Garhwal (Te]jri) (India), state, 128 
Gartok (Tibet), 782, 783 
Garua Haven (New Britain), 431 ^ 
Gasc (Eritrea), 1048 • 

Gasniatta Guinea), 430 

Gateshead, population, 19 
Gatoorna (Rhodesia), 210 
Gatnn dam (Panama Canal), 1179 ; 
lake, 1178 

Giivle (Sweden), 1318, 1320 
Giivleborg (Sweden), province, 1319 
Gaya (India), 131 

Gaza (Palestine), 1371, 1373 ; i)ort, 
1375 ; town, 1372 
Gaza (Portuguese E. Africa), 1228 

— railway, 1229 

Gazelle l^eiiinsula (New Britain), 431 
Gdovsskii (Esthonia) dist., 847 
Geelong (Victoria), 391 
Geisliiigen (Wurttemberg), 984 
Gelsenkirchen (Prussia), 942, 975 
Gembloiix (Belgium), 706 
Geneva (N.Y.), 596 
Geneva (Switzerland), 1335, 1337 

— town, 1338 ; university, 1339 
Genoa (Italy), ft., 1035 ; i)t., 1044 

— - prov., Ifi24 ; torpedo station, 1037 
- town, 1027 ; nuiversity, 1030 
George V., King and Emperor, 3, 28, 
119, 215, 359 

— title, 3, 119 

George Town (Penang), 169 
Georgetown (Ascension Island;, 182 

— (British Guiana), 338 

— (Cayman Islands), 361 , 

Georgetown University (U.S.A.), 531 
Georgia, Republic of, 935 sqq^ 1247, 

1249, 1267, 1268 

— agriculture, 937 

— area and population, 935, J36, 

1249 

- — births, mavftages, deaths, 936 

— books of reference, 937 

— commerce, 937 

— communications, 937 


i 


I 


Georgia, Republic of, Constituent 
Assembly, 935 

— constitution k government, 935, 

1247 

— currency, 937 

— education, 936 

— fruit, 937 

— imports and exports, 937 

— land distribution, 937 

— language, 936 

— live stock, 937 

— minerals, 937 

— port, 937 

— jiroduction and industry, 937 

— provinces and districts, 936 

— railways, 937 

— religion, 936 

— towns, 936 

— tribes, 936 

— univer.sity, 936 

— wheat, 937 

— wme, 937 

Georgia (U.S.A.), 469, 538 

— agriculture, 480, 490, 540 

— area k ])opnlation, 469, 487, 638 

— books of reference, 540 

— cities, 539 

— coal, 540 

— coftmiunications, 540 

— ■ constitution and government, 538 

— cotton, 400, 540 

— crime, 539 

— debt, 539 

— education, 539 

— farms, 540 

— finance, 539 

— fisheries, 510 

— forests, 540 , 

— Germans in, 539 

— gold, 540 * 

— imports anL*# exports, 540 
Indian.s in, 599 

— live stock, 540 , 

— manufiictures, 540 

— minerals, 540 

— pauperism, 539 

— ports, 504, 540 

— production and industry, 489, 490, 

540 


public lands, 487 
railways, 540 
digion, 539 

ipresentation, 466, 628 
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Georgia (U.S.A.), rice, 489, 540 

— savings banks, 540 

— shipping, 504, 540 

— sugar, 540 

— timber, 492, 540 

— tobacco, 490 

— universities, 539 * 

— - wheat, 540 

— wool, 540 

Georgia, South (Falkland Is.), 
whaling, 337 
Gera (Reuss), 943, 982 
Geraldton (W. Aust.), 413 
German Austria, sec Austria 
German Republic, 938 sqq. 

— accident insurance, 916, 947 

— aeronautical material destroyed, 

949 

— agriculture, 950 

— alcohol, 953 

— area and population, 939 svyr/, 950 

— arms destroyed, 949 

— army, 948, 949 

defence force, 948, 919 

demobilisation, 94 8 

— banks, 955 

— beer brewed, 952, 953 

— beet and beet-sugar, 950, 952 

— births, marriages, deaths, 9iiJ 

— books of reference, 957 

— budget, 947 

— Cabinet, 938 

— canals and navigation, 954 

— Civic Guards, 949 

— coal, 865, 881, 951 

— colonies in Brazil, 734 

— commerce, 953 

— communications, 954 

— compulsory insurance, 946 

— constitution and government, 938 

copj)er, 951 , 

— Council of People’s Commissionei;s, 

938 

— crops, 952 

— currency, 955 

— debt, 947, 948 

— defence, 948 sqq 

— diplomatic represejitatives, 956 

— disarmament, 948, 949 

— distilleries, 953 

— divorce, 941 

— education, 943 sqq 
agricultural, 944 


German Republic, education, ele- 
mentary, 943 

military arid naval, 944 

— private, 943 

; secondary, 943, 944 ■ 

technical, 944 

, university, 944, 945 

, — electors, 938, 939 
— Phuergentfy Volunteers, 949 
, — emigration, 91 1 * 

; Emperor, abdication of, 938 
-- estimates, 947 

— finance, 947 e 

— - fisheries, 952 

™ forests and forestry, 950, 951 

- forts, 948 

— • fruit trees, 951 

— illegitimacy, 941 

j — - Imperial Bank, 955, 956 
I — Imperial Council, 939 

— insurance, sickness, old age, Ac., 

946. 947 

— iron, 951, 952 

— justice and crime, 945 
juvenile workers, 951 

-landholders (Argentina), 687 

— leased territory (Ibriner), 761, 1079 

— live stock, 951 
— - loans, 948 

— manufactures, 952, 953 

- military associations, 948, 949 
* — mining and minerals, 951, 952 
I — ministry, 938, 939 

i - money and credit, 955 

— money, weights, and measures, 956 
— National Assembly, 9^S 

— navy, 949, 950 

expenditure, 950 

new, 950 

surrendered, 878, 880 

— occupied territory, 941 

~ old age insurance, 946, 947 

— pauperism, 946 
plebiscite results, 940 

— political parties, 938, 939 

— population, 940 sqq 

in other lands, see each cotiniry 

movement of, 941 

— of States, 910 
of towns, 942, §43 

— ports, 954 

— postal statistics, 954 

— potash, 952 
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German Republic, President, 938, 
939 

— production and industry, 950 sqq 

— Public Safety Police, &c., 949 

— railways, 954 

— Reich srat, 939 
— .Reichstag, 939 

— Reichswehr, 948 • 

— religion jfiid religious censuses, 

913 

— representation, 938, 939 

— Saar Basiji, 865, 881, 9#[) 

— schools, agricultural, 944 
elementary, 943 

secondary, 943, 914 

technical; 914 

— shipping, 954 

— sickness insurance, 946, 947 

— silk, 952 

— silver, 951 

— States, 940, 960 sgq 

— steel, 952 

— submarines surrendered, 878, 880 

— sugar, 952 

— telephones, 954 

— territory ceded, 864, 865, 940, 
occupied, 55, 481, 877, 941 

— towns, 942, 943 

— tramways, 955 

— Treaty of Versailles, 864, 865, 

940, 948, 949, 975 

— universities, 944, 915 

— wheat, 950 

— - wine, 951 

— woman'^uffrago, 938, 939 

— Zollgebiet, 952 

German former possns. in Africa, 95, 
186, 191, 246, 247, 249, 254, 
260 

— New Guinea, 429 sqq, 108Q 

— Pacific Islands, 429 sqq, 448, 1080 

— Solomon Islands, 429, 432 

» — S.-W. Africa, 245 sqq % 

— West Africa, sec Cameroon, Ac. 
German Volga commune (Russia), 
1249 

Germiston (South Africa), 218 
Gerona (Spain), 1299 ; fort, 1305| 
Gezirah, the, cotton growing, 283,284 
Ghadames (It^. N. Africa) 1051, 1052 
Gharb, El (Morocco),. 1108 
Gharbiya (Egypt), 266, 267 
Ghardaia (Algeria), 901, 902 


GOL 

Ghat (Italian North Africa), 1051 
Gh eg race (Albania), 679 
Glicledi (It. Somaliland), 1050 
Client (Belgium), 705 ; shipping, 
710 ; univ., 705 
Ghilz»i race (Afghanistan), 676 
Ghulam race (Baluchistan), 164 
Gibraltar, 96 ; troops at, 96 
Giessen (Hesse), 969 ; univ., 945, 969 
; Gifu (Japan), 1061 
: Gijon (Spain), 1300 
! Gilbert & Ellice Is. Colony (Pacific), 

I 456, 457 

i Gillingham, population, 19 
Gipsies: Persia, 1189; Spain, 1300 ; 
! Turkey, 1353 

1 Girga (Egypt), 266, 267 
I Girgciiti (Sicily), 1026 ; town, 1028 
i Girton College, Cambridge, 32 
; Gisborne (New Zealand), 435 
i Gissi tribe (Liberia), 1087 
; Giza^Egypt), 266, 267 ; town, 267 
! Gizo Island (Pacific), 456 
I Glace Bay (N.S.), 324 ; wireless stn., 

; 309 

' Glarus {Swiss canton), 1385, 1337 
, Glasgow, agricultural college, 32 
— ponulation, 23 
: — port, 70, 82 
! — university, 32 
t Glasgow (N.S. ), 324 
Glatz (Germany) fort, 948 
Glauchau (Saxony), 980 
! Gleiwitz (Prussia), 942 
I Glen limes (N.S.W.), 378 
I Glens Falls (New York), 596 
i Glettkau (Danzig), 819 
I Glogau (Germany) fort, 948 
I Gloucester, population, 19 
i — • (Massachusetts), 565 ^ 

I Gloucester Is? (ITench Oceania), 
♦ 934 

Gloversville (New Xoik), 596 
Gimind (Wiirttemberg), 984 
Goa (Portuguese India), 1220, 1225, 
1226 

Goajira (Colombia), province, 791 
Gobabis (S.-W. Afr.), 250 
Gobi desert (Mongolia), 784 
Goebilt (Sarawak), 104 
Gmam (Abyssinia), 669 
tribe (Liberia), 1087 
Gom Coast, 250, 257 sqq 
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Gold Coast, administration, 257 

— area and population, 257, 258 

— books of reference, 263 

— communications, 259 

— currency, 259 

— debt, 258 » 

education, 258 

— nuance, 258 

-- gold, 258, 259 

— Governor, 257, 260 

— imports and exports, 258 

— police, 258 

— posts and telegraphs, 259 

— production, 258 

— railways, 259 

■ — roads, 259 

— savings bank, 259 

— shipping, 258 

— telephones, 259 

— wireless station, 259 

Gold Coast Territories, 257, 259 

Gold-yielding regions — 

Abyssinia, 671 Eritrea, 1048 

Afghan’ tan, 677 France k cols., 

A.-E. Sudan, 881,897,899, 

284 912,920,930 

Angola, 1227 GoldCoast,258, 

Argentina, 688 259 

Australia, 366, Guatemala, 

and States 1002 

Belgian Congo, Haiti, 1007 

716 Honduras, 1011 

Bokhara, 1266 India, 146 

Bolivia, 724 Japan, 1069 

Borneo, 102, 104 Konya Colony, 

Brazil, 731 185 

British Guiana, Korea, 1075 

339 '-Liberia, 1088 

Bulgaria, 745 ^Madag’car, 912 

/’^meroon, 255 "Malay Straits, 

Canada, 302, ^ 176, 179 

& see Pro vs. Mexico, 1103 

Ceylon, 109 « Morocco, 1112 

Chile, 753 Mozambique, 

China, 773 1228 

Colombia, 794, Natal, 225 

Costa Rica, 800 Newf’dlnd 344 

Cuba, 806 N.Z., 442 

Czechoslovakia, Nicaragua, 1152 

814 Papua, 428 

Dutch West Peru, 1203 

Indies, 1145 • Philippines,/ >2 

Ecuador, 843 Porto Rico, o57 


GRA 

I Gold-yielding regions — co7itd. 

I Portugal and 210,211,213, 

i poss., 1222, 214,225,226, 

1227, 1228 248, 

R’desia,210,211 Swaziland, 213, 
Salvador, 1271 214 

i Santo Dom- Sweden, 1326 

' ingo, 1S76 Tibet, 782 

I Sarawak, 104 Ti.rkey, 1359 

i ,.Serb, Croat, k U.S. A.,493,494 

SloveiieState, k see States 

j Pis'!* Uruguay, 1384 

Siii-Kinng, 784 Venezuela, 1391 

S. k S.W.Afr., W. Af., 268,259 

Goiiaives (Haiti), 1006 
i Gondar (Abyssinia), 669 ; town, 670 
I Gdppingen (Wiirttemberg), 984 
I Gorakhpur (India), 131 
i Gordon College (Khartoum), 282 
Gore (Abyssinia), 669 ; town, 670 
: Gorec (Senegal), 918 
I Gorgol (Freiicli W. Africa), 923 
; Gorizia (Italy), 1024 
i Giirlitz (Prussia), 942 
, Gosha (Italiiin SomaliJaiid), 1050 
' Gdte})org (Sweden), province, 1319 

— faculty, 1320 

— shipjhng, 1329 ; town, 1318, 1320 
, Gotha (Thuringia), 982 

I Gottingen Univ. (Germany), 945 
!• Gottland (Sweden), province, 1819 
^ Gouda (Nctlierjands), 1124 
I Gough’s Island (Atlantic), 203 
Goulburn (New Soutli Wales), 378 
I Gouiidam (French W. AfrKia), 922 
I Goyaz (Brazil. ), 729, 732; diamonds, 

I 734 

I Gozo Island (Malta), 97 
I GraafT-Rcinet (Capo Colony), 232 
Gradisqa (Italy), 1024 
Grafton (New South Wales), 378 
Graham’s Land (Falkland Is.), 337 
G.'ahani's Town (S.A.), 220, 232 
Granada (Spain), 1299 ; town, 1300 ; 
university, 1301 

Granada (Nicar. ), 1151 ; university, 
1151 

— vtircles.s station, 1154 

Grand Bahama Island (W.I.)» 347 
Grand Passa (Liberia), 1087 
Grand Bassam (Ivory Coast), 920 

— gold near, 920 

Grand Caicos Island (W.L), 351 
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Grand Canyon (Arizona), 519 
Grand Cayman Is. (W.I.), 351 
Grand Cess (Liberia), 1087 
Grand Falls (Nfnld.), paper mills, 
34l 

Grand Forks (North Dakota), 603 
Grand Lahou (Ivory Coast), 920 
Grand-Popo (Togo), 923 % 

Grand Rapids»( Michigan), 473, 571 
Grand Turk Is. (W. Indies), 351 ^ 

Grand Wallachia (Rumania), 1238 • 
Grande Ald(3e (French India^, 894 
Grande Comofe Island (French), 914 
Grande-Terre (Guadeloupe), 929 
Grangemouth, port, 83 
Granville (Nevv South Wales), 378 
Grao-Mogul (Brazil), diamonds, 734 
Graublinden (Switz.), 1335, 1337 
Graz (Austria), 696 ; univ., 696 
Great Admiralty Is. (Pac.), 432 
Great Britain, 5 8qq 

— administration, since 1846, 10 

— agricultural education, 32, 67 

holdings, 66 

— agriculture, 63 sqq 

— Air Council, 62 

Force, 46, 48, 62 

commands, 63 

•— — Ministry, 10, 62 

— allotments, 66 

— area, 14, 63 ; cultivated, 64 

— army, 53, and see })arts of the 

Empire 

administration, 54, 55 

Air F«rce, 46, 48, 62 

commands, 54 

estimates, 46, 47, 48, 55 

expenditure, 47, 53, 55 

garrisons abroad, 55 

— — in Constantinople, 55, ,141, ! 
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in Egypt, 55, 273 

in Germany, 55 « 

in Mesopotamia, 55, 141, 1368 

in Palestine, 55, 141, 1371 

in India, 53, 55, 56, 141, 142 

military education, 55 

native troops, 53, 55 

organisation, 53, 54, 55 

regular, 5?, 54 

reserve, 53, 54 

territorial, 53, 54, 55 

— Army Council, 53, 54 


Groat Britain, aviation, civil, 63 
— Bank of England, 86, 87 

— banks, chartered, 86 

I post-office, 86 

I trustee, 87 

j — bai’iey produce, 64, 65 

j — battleships, 57 sqq 

I — births, marriages, deaths, 26 

i — blastfurnaces, 71 

i — Board of Admiralty, 57 

I — Bd. of Education, 9, 33, 34, 35, 36 

— books of reference, 90 sqq 

— boroughs, 13 

— budgets, 43, 44 sqq 
— Cabinet, 7, 8-10 
War, 8, 53 

— canals, 84 

— census of 1921, 16 

— cities, 18, 19, 20, 21, 23, 25 
— Civil List, 4, 46, 48 

— Civil Services, 46, 47, 48 ; esti- 
n^ates, 47 

— coal exports, 70 

— coal ports, 7 0 

I — coal raised, 69, 70 
i — coaling stns., 116,202,261,357,383 

— colonial expenditure, 95 

— colonies and dominions, 95 sqq 

— commerce, 72 sqq 

— Commons, House of, 5, 6, 11 

— consolidated fund services, 4,46,48 

— constitution and government, 5 

sqq 

— copper, 69 

imports, 71, 78 

— corn and green crops, 64, 65 

— cotton, consumption, 72 

exports k km ports, 72, 77, 78, 79 

— Councils, County, 11, 12, 13,33, 

34, 35 

District, ^2, 13, 14 

— * — Parish, 12 

— Counties, Admimstrative, Eng- 

land and Wales, 11,12; list, 
17-18 

— County Associations, 11, 55 

— county boroughs, 13, 14, 33, 35 ; 

list, 18-20, 23, 24 

— County Councils, 11, 12, 13, 33, 

34, 35 

— ^edit, 85, 279 

— ^minal statistics, 39, 40 

— crops, 64, 65 
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Great Britain, Crown Colonies, 95 

— Crown lands revenue, 45, 48 

— cruisers, 57, 58, 59-61 
— • customs, 44, 46, 47, 48 
valuation, 73 

— debt, 46, 51, 52 
local, 52 

National, 46, 50 sqq 

War, 46, 51, 52 

— defence {see also Army, & Navy), 

53 sqq 

Imperial, 53 

— destroyers, 58, 61 

— Development Commissioners, 67 

— District Councils, 12, 13, 14 

— dockyards, 288, 383 

— Dominions, &c., see under Names 

— Dominion navies, 61, 62 

— education, 31 sqq 

agricultural, 32, 67 

Board of, 9, 33, 34, 35, 36 

elementary, 35 

finance of, 33 sqq^ 37 

secondary and technical, kc., 

33, 34 

university, 31, 32 

— Plducation Acts (1918-19), 33, 34, 

35, 36 4 

expenditure under, 37 

— electors, 6 

— emigration and iminigratio]), 27,' 

28 

— estate duties, 45, 48, 49 

— estimates, 47 sqq 

— excess profits tax, 45, 49 

— excise, 44, 46, 47, 48 

— executive government, 7 sqq 

— expenditure, 46 *Sqq 

— exports, 68, 70,<.7l sqq 
# / — coal, &c., 70 
cotton, 72, 77’ 79 

fish, 68 ‘ 

foreign and .colonial, 72 sqq 

^ gold and silver, 76 

iron and steel, 71, 77, 79 

principal articles, 78 sqq 

textiles, 72, 77, 79 

wool, 72, 77 f 79 

— farm holdings, 66 

— finance {see also Banks), 43 sqq 

excess profits tax, 45, 49 / 

national debt, 46, 50 sqqf 

revenue & expenditure, 43 sqq 


Great Britain, finance, taxation, 44, 
45, 49, 50 

local, 46, 50, 52 

War expenditure, 47*, 48, 51 

— fish imports and exports, 68 

— fisheries, 68 

— flax, 64, 78 

— food iin|)orts, 78, 79, 80 

— forests and forestry^, 68 
franchise revision, 6 

* — gold bullion imports k exports, 76 
I — goo(fs transhipped,,. 80 
i — government, imperial k central, 
6 sqq 

■ executive, 7-11 

I local, 11 sqq 

! — gunboats, 58 
; — hay produce, 64, 65 
! - health insurance, national, 40 

: — Health, Ministry of, 9, 40, 47 
I — heir-apparent, 3 ; income of, 4 
i — hops, 64 

! — ■ House of Commons, 5, 6, 11 
— House of Lords, 5, 6 

— house-duty revenue, 45, 48, 49 
! — illegitimacy, 26 

— Imperial Defence Committee, 53 

— im})orts, 68, 71, 72 sqq 

! cotton, 78 

! fish, 68 

: flax, 78 

i flour, 77, 78, 79, 80 

I food, 77, 78, 79, 90 

: foreign and colonial, 73 sqq 

\ gold and silver, 7 6*^ 

I — iron, 71, 77, 78 

: meat, 79, 80 

i metals and minerals, 71, 77, 78 

I principal articles, 77, 78, 79, 80 

' '/’Sugar, 80 

tea, 79, 80 

wheat, 77, 78, 79, 80 

<— — wool, 77, 78, 79 

— income tax and super-tax, 45, 48, 

49, 50 

— inhabited houses, 20, 22, 25, 45, 

48, 49 

—« instruction, see education 

— insiir.ance, nationjil, 40, 47 
health, 40, 47 

unemployment, 41 

— iron imports, 71, 77, 78 
ore, 71, 77, 78 
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Great BritcCin, iron works, 71 

— justice and crime, 37 sqq 

— King and Emperor, 3, 28, 119, 359 
title, ^3, 119 

— Labour,* Ministry of, 10, 47 

— land distribution, 63 
— holdings, 64 

revenue, 45, 48, 49* 

tax, 45, ^8, 49 

value duties, 45, 48, 49 ^ 

— languages, 15 • 

— leased territories, &c., 114,1^1, 762, 

763, 91?, 1289 

— linen, 72 

— live stock, 64, 66 

— local debt, 52 

expenditure, 52 

government, 11 sqq 

revenue, 52 

taxation, 46, 50, 52 

— Lords, House of, 5, 6 

— maternity benefit, 41 

— members of Parliament, 5 

— — payment of, 6 

— metal imports, 71, 77, 78 

— metropolis, see London 

— military expenditure, 47, 48, 51, 

53, 55 

— minerals, 69 sqq 

— Mines Department, 10 

— ministry, 8-10, 53, 57 

of Jjabour, 10, 47 

War Cabinet, 8, 53 

— money and credit, 85 sqq 

— money, weights, and measures, 87 

— monitors, 58 

— motor vehicle duties, 44, 46 

— municipal Corporations, 12, 13 

— National Debjt, 46, 50 sqq 

— national insurance, 40, 47 ^ 

— navigation, 81 sqq 
inland, 84 

— navy, 56 sqq , 

auxiliaries, 61 

bases, 96, 116, 181, 288, 357, 

364, 383 

battleships, 56, 58, 59 

Board of Admiralty, 57 * 

coal, sts., 116,202, 261, 357,383 

cruisers, 60^ 58, 59-61 

destroyers, 58, 61 

dockyards, 288, 383 

Dominion navies, 61, 62 


Great Britain, navy, estimates, 
expen., 46, 47, 48, 56 

Far Eastern Fleet, 62 

future policy, 56, 61 

gunboats, 58, 61 

n»onitors, 58 

number, all ranks, 57 

organisation, 57 

river gunboats, 58 

submarines, 58, 61 

summary of fleet, 58 sqq 

torpedo boats, 58 

— oats produce, 64, 65 

— occupations of people, 21, 23, 25 

— old age pensions, 41, 47 

— out-of-work donation, 41 

— Parish Councils, 12 
Meetings, 12 

— parishes, civil k ecclesiastical, 28 

— Parliament, 5, 6 ; duration of, 7 

— pauperism, 42 

— Pennons, Ministry of, 10, 47 

— pensions, old age, 41, 47 
Avar, 42 

— petroleum import, 78 

— police force, 12, 13, 38, 39 

— political parties, 1 1 

— poprjjation, 14 sqq 

age distribution, 16 

civil, 16 

• counties, 17, 18, 22, 24 

county boroughs, 13,14, 18-20, 

23, 24 

divisions of U.K., 14, 15 

— — islands, in British seas, 14, 15, 

22, 87, 88, 89 

movement of, 26 

occupations,# 21, 23, 25 

— — towns, 18-2(^, 23, 25 
urban and rural, 20, 22 

— ports, 70, 82,f53 

— postal statistics, 45, 46, 47, 48, 84, 

85 

— potato produce, 64, 65 

— Prime Ministers, list of, 10 
meeting of, 8 

— Privy Council, 5 

— production and industry, 63 sqq 

— property and income tax, 45, 48, 

49, 60 

— r^lways, 83 

^rew grouping, 83 

— Kcgbncy Act, 4 

5 A 
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Great Britain, registered electors, 6 

— reigning sovereign, 3 

— religion, 28 sqq 

— representation, 5, 6 

— Representation of the People Act, 6 

— Reserve Forces, 53 

— revenue and expenditure, 43 sqq 

— Royal Air Force, 46, 48, 62 

— Royal family, 3, 820, 1155, 1296, 

1316 

grants, 4 

surname, 4 

titles, restriction of, 4 

— Royal Mint, 85, 86 

— Rural District Councils, 12, 13, 14 

— salt, 69 

— savings banks, 86, 87 
— • schools, elementary, 35 
secondary, 33 

— self-governing colonies, 95, 215, 

290, 342, 358, 433 

— shipping, 81 sqq 

— silver bullion imports and exp., 76 

— small holdings, 66, 67 

— sovereigns, list of, 4 

— stamps (revenue), 45, 48, 49 

— Standing Com. of Home Affairs, 8 

— submarines, 58, 61 

— Suez Canal shares (rev.), 45,51,278 

— super-tax, 45, 48, 49, 50 

— taxation, 44, 45, 48 sqq 
local, 46, 50, 52 

— technical education, 33, 34 

— telegraphs, 45, 47, 48, 61, 85 
wireless, 85 

stations, 85 

— telephones, 45, 48, 51, 85 

— territorial army, 53, 54, 55 

— textile industry, 72 
tin, 69, 71 

— torpedo boats, 58 
destroyers, 68, 61 

towns, 18-20, 23, 25 

— trade, 72 sqq 

— tramways, 62, 84 

— Transport, Ministry of, 10 

— nnemploymcnt insurance, 41 

— universities, 81, 32, 261, 348 

— Urban District Councils, 12, 13, 14 

— vessels built, 81 
lost, 81 

— War Cabinet, 8, 63 J 

— war expenditure, 47, 48, 6r 


GRB 

Great Britain, war pensions, 52 

— wheat imports, 77,78, 79, 80 
produce, 64, 66 

— wireless stations, 85 

— woman suffrage, 6, 13, 14 

— wool, home-grown, 72 

imported & exported, 72, 77, 

78, 79 

Great Elobey (Sp. Af.), 1313, 1314 
Great Falls (Montana), 581 
Great Inagua Island (W. Indies), 347 
Great Lake (Cambodia), 898 
Great Lebanon (Syria)’,' 1378 

— mines, 1379 

Great NicobaiTsland (Andamans), 168 
Great Russians, 1248 
Great Yarmouth, population, 19 
Grebo race (Liberia), 1087 
Greece, 986 sqq 

— agriculture, 993 

— Antiquities, Service of, 990 

— archaeology, 990 

— area and population, 988, 989, 

993, 1352 

— army, 992 

in Turkey, 992, 1357 

— banks, 997 

— books of reference, 998 

— Bul6, 987 

— canal, 996 

— Chamber of Deputies, 987 

— ■ cheese, 994 

— coal, 994 

— commerce, 994 

— communications, 996' 

— constitution and government, 987 

— copper, 994 

— cotton mills, 994 

— Council of State, 987 

— C.^ops, 993 

— currants, 993, 996 

— currency, 997 

— customs duties, 991, 995 

— debt, 991 

— defence, 992 

— deforestation, 993 

— departments, 988 
diplomatic representatives, 998 

— education, 990 

— emigration, 989 

— figs, 994 

— finance, 990, 991 

T— Financial Commission, 991 
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Greece, fruft, 99i 

— imports and exports, 994, 995, 996 

— iron, 994, 996 

— iiTigaticyi, 993 

— King, 986, 987 

— live stock, 994 

— kan, 991 

— manufactures, 994 

— mercantile Aarinc, 996 ’ 

— mining, 994 

— ministry, 987 

— monastcric?^ 989 

— money and credit, 997 

— money, weights, measures, 997 

— National Assembly, 987 

— Naval Mission, 992, 993 

— navy, 992 
merchant, 996 

— new territories, 741, 988, 989, 1352 

— nornes, 988 

— olives, 994 

— political parties, 987 

— posts, telegraphs, telepliones, 996, 

997 

— j)roduction and industry, 993 

— railways, 996 

— religion, 989 

— representation, 987 

— rice, 994 

— roads, 996 

— royal family, 986 

— shipping, 996 

— territory acquired, 741, 988, 989, 

1352, 1357 

— tobacco, 9^3, 996 

— towns, 989 

— universities, 990 

— war renewed, 992, 1352, 1357 

— wheat, 993 

— wine, 993 • 

Green Bay (Wisconsin), 645 
Greenland, 831 

Greenock, population, 23 ; port, 83 
Greensboro’ (North Oarolina), 600 
Greenville (Liberia), 1087 

— (South Carolina), 621 
Greenwich (Con.), 629 
Greifswald (Germany), univ., 945 % 
Greiz (Thuringia)^ 982 

Grenada (West Indies), 356 

— area and population, 366 

— dependency, 366 

— ^>roduots, 856 


QUA 

Grenadines, the (West Indies), 866, 
357 

Grenoble (France), 866 ; univ., 869 
Grey Univ. Coll. (S. Africa), 220 
Grey Valley (N. Zealand), 436 
Greyto\fn (Nicaragua), 1153 
Griffith, chief (Basutoland), 206 
Grimsby, population, 19 ; port, 83 
Griqualand (S. Africa), 231 
Grisons (Swiss canton), 1335, 1837 
» Grodno (Lithuania), 1092 ; tn. 1093 
Grodno (Poland), 1211 ; fort, 1213 ; 

military dist., 1213 
Groningen (Netherlands), 1123, 1131; 

town, 1124 ; univ., 1125 
Grootfontein area (S. W. Afr.), 246 
Grossoto (Italy), 1025 ; town, 1028 
Ground nuts and oil seeds — 

A. E. Sudan, 284 Nigeria, 253, 254 
Coc. China, 896 Paraguay, 1184 

Frch. India, 894 Portuguese cols. , 

F. VA Africa, 1226, 1227 
918,919,920, Senegal, 919 
921, 922, 923 Swaziland, 214 

Gold Coast, 259 Tanganyika, 188 

Kiau-Chau, 107^ Togo, 923 
Mesopot. , 1369 Weihaiwei, 182 
Guadali^ara (Mexico), 1101 

— (Spain), 1299, 1307 
Guadalcanal* Island (Pacific), 456 
Guadalupe ( Uruguay), 1381 
GuadeJoupe Is. (Fr. Antilles), 892, 

893, 929 

— area and population, 892, 929 

— banks, 930 

— books of reference, 932 

— currency, 930 

— imports and exforts, 893, 930 

— products, 930 • 

— representation^ 892, 929 

— wireless station, 930 
Guahan, see Guam 

^ Guaira, La( Venez.), wifeless stn., 1393 
Gualeguaychu (Argentina), 684 
Guam (Marianne Is. ),U.S. A. depend- 
ency, 429, 470, 663, 664, 1080 

— area and populatioiH 470, 664 

— communications, 664 

— education, 664 

— government, 663 
— U pernor, 664 

— iinjljrts and exports, 664 

— justice, 664 


5 A 2 
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Guam (Marianne Is.), live stock, 664 

— naval station, 473, 663, 664 

— products, 664 

— wireless station, 664 
Guanacaste (Co. Kica),798; mincs,800 
Guanajuato (Mexico), 1100 ;'t.Q.,1101 
Guanaro (Yenez.), 1389 
Guantanamo (Cuba), naval stn., 483, 

804 ; town, 804 
Guanza (Angola), 1*227 
Guaratji race (Paraguay), 1182 
Giiarda (Portugal), 1219 
Guarico (Yenez.), state, 1389 
Guatemala, 1000 5(7(7 

— aborigines, 1000 

— agriculture, 1001, 1002 

— area and ])opulation, 1000 

— army, 1001 

• banks, 1004 

— books of reference, 1005 

— ■ boundary convention, lOCO 

— canal, 1 003 

— coffee, 1001, 1002 

— commerce, 1002 

— coniinunicatioiis, 1003 

— constitution and government, 1000 

— copper, 1 002 

— cotton, 1002 

— Council of State, 1000 

— crops, 1002 

• — (mrrency, 1004 
debt, 1001 

— defence, 1001 

— diplomatic representatives, 1004 

— education, 1001 

— finance, 1001 

— forests, 1002 

— Germans in, 1002 

— gold, 1002 

— imports and exports, 1002 

— Indians, 1000 

- justice and crime, 1001, 

— land allotment, 1002 

— live stock, 1002 
areas, 1003 

— minerals, 1002 

• money, we%hts, & measures, 1004 

— National Assembly, 1000 

— ports, 1003 

— posts, telcgrai)hs, telephones, 1003 

— President, 1000 . 

— production and industry, y 01 

— railways, 1003 


j Guatemala, religion, 1000 

— roads, 1003 

I — rubber, 1002 

— shipping, 1003 , 

— sugar, 1 002 

— timber, 1001, 1002 

— towns, 1000 

— univel•^ity, 1001 

— whea'c, 1002 
'Guatemala (town), 1000 

;■ Guayaquil (E(ui.), 841, 842; pt., 844 
I — university, 841 ,, 

i Guayas (Ecuador), province, 841 
i Gnebres, see Parsis 
I Giiolders (Netherlands), 1123, 1131 
: Guooul <Henegal), 918 
j Cuernavaca (Mexico), 1100 
i Guernsey, agriculture, 89 
i — area and pop. 25, 89 
; — government, 88, 89 
I — FIcrm, and Jetliou, poj). , 25 
: Guerrero (Mexico), state, 1100 
! Guiana, British, 338 sqq 

I administration, 338 

I agriculture, 339 

, area and population, 338 

I books of retcrence, 340 

j commerce, 339, 340 

! communications, 340 

I currency, 340 

; customs valuation, 339 

i debt, 339 

■ diamonds, 339 

• education, 338 

linance, 339 ‘ 

gold, 339 

Governor, 338 

immigration, 338 

— — imports and exports, 339, 340 

— . - Indians in, 338 
- — justice, 338 

live stock, 339 

mining, 339 

pauperism, 338 

posts and telegraphs, 340 

production and industry, 339 

railways, 340 

^ rubber, 389 

savings bank, 339 

shipping. 346 » 

sugar, 339 

survey, 340 

telephones, 340 
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Guiana, Brftish, water power, 339 

— Dutch, 1144, see Surinam 

— French, 892, 893, 930, 931 
agriculture, 930 

*“ — area& population, 892, 930 
bank, 931 

— books of reference, 932 

crops, 930 • 

educatioi#, 930 • 

- — gold, 930 • 

imports and exports, 893, 930 • 

mining, 930 • 

-- — penal settlemcjit, 872, 930, 931 

ports, 931 

representation, 802, 930 

Guidimaka (Mauritania), 923 
Guilaii or Enzeli (Persia), 1191, 1193 
Giiimaraes (Portugal), 1223 
Guinea, French, 892, 916, 917, 918, 
920 

— Portuguese, 1226, 1227 

area and population, 1225, 1227 

linance, 1227 

])ort, 1227 

products, 1227 

— Spanish, 1313, 1314 

area and population, 1313, 1314 

islands, 1313, 1314 

Guipuzcoa (Spain), prov., 1299, 1307 
Gulu (Uganda), 189 
Gumultchina (Greece), 989 
Gurang race (Nepal), 1118 
Gurkha race (Nepal), 1118 
Gustaf V. (Sweden), 1316 
Gustavsberg (ft wed.), porcelain, 1327 
Giistrow (Mccklouburg-Schw.), 971 
Guthrie (OkL), 609 
Gwadur (Oman), 1172 
Gwalior (India), state, 127 
Gwanda (Rhodesia), 210 
Gwelo (Rhodesia), 210 
Gyangtze (Tibet), 782, 783, 1118 
Gympie (Queensland), 400 • 

Gybr (Hungary), 1015 

Haab, Dll. R. (Swiss President), 
1336 

Haabai Island (Tonga), 455 t 

Haad Yai (Fed. Malay States), 177 
Haakon VII. (Noi^vay), 3, 820, 1155 
Haarlem (Netherlands), 1124 
Habana, Havana 
Habus lands (Tunis), 926 


HAL 

Hachi-pji (Japan), 1061 
Hadd (Bahrein), 100 
Hafnarfjordur (Iceland), 834 
Hagen ( Prussia), 942 
Hagerstown (Maryland), 562 
Hague, ft’he (Netherlands), 1124 
Haifa (Palestine), 1371, 1375 ; i)ort, 
1375 ; town. 1372, 1373 
Hail (Arabia), 1366 
Hainan Island (China), 762 
Hainaut (Belgium), 704 
Hainiscli, Dr. (Austriaii Pres.), 694 
Haiphong (Tonking), 895, 899 
Haiti, 1005 sqq, 1274 
“ agriculture, 1007 

— area and po}»u!ation, 1006 

— banks, 1008 

— • books of reference, 1009 

— Chamber of Deputies, 1005 
■ coal, 1007 

— cocoa, 1007 

— colfe<?t 1007 

— communications, 1008 

— constitution and govt., 1005, 

1006 

— copper, 1007 

— - cotton, 1007 

— ciirrejf.cy, 1008 

— debt, 1007 

— defence, 1007 

diplomatic re])reseutatives, 1008 

— education, 1006 
finance, 1006 

— gold 1007 

— imports and exports, 1007 

— justice, 1006 

— minerals, 1007 

— money, weights*& measures, 1008 
— 1 posts and telegraphs, 1008 

— ^President, 1005 ” ^ 

— production ancf commerce, 1007 

— railways, 1008 

— religion, 1006 

— Senate, 1005 

— shipping, 1008 

— sugar, 10t)7 

— timber, 1007 

— tobacco, 1007 

— towns, 1006 

— treaty with U.S.A., 1006 

— uni^’ersity, 1006 
Hako(^e (Japan), 1060 
Haleb, Aleppo 
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Half Oavalla (Liberia), 1087 
Haifa (A.'E. Sudan), 282 
Halifax, population, 19 

— (N.S.), 293, 324 ; port, 306 
Halland (Sweden), province, 1319 
Halle-on-Saale (Pnissia), 942, 975 ; 

university, 945 
Halmstad (Sweden), 1320 
Hiilsingborg (Sweden), 1320 
Hama (Syria), 1378 
Hamad (Arabia), 1365 
Hamadan (Persia), 1189, 1191, 1193 
Hamamatsu (Japan), 1061 
Hamassen (Eritrea), 1048 
Hamborn (Prussia), 942 
Hamburg, 940, 967 

— area and population, 940, 967 

— births, marriages, and deaths, 967 

— books of reference, 938 

— brewing, 952 

— commerce, 954, 968 

— constitution, 967 

— Czechoslovak rights, 816 

— debt, 968 

— education, 967 

— finance, 968 

— justice, 967 

— railways, 968 

— religion, 967 

— shipping, 954, 968 

— town, 942, 954, 967, 968 " 

— university, 945, 967 
Hame (Finland), 850 
Hamilton (Bermuda), 288 

— (New Zealand), 435 

— (Ohio), 606 

— (Ontario), 293, 328 

— (Scotland), population, 23 

— (Victoria), 39> 
rlammond (Indiano,), 547 
Hangchow (China), 760; port, 7^63 
Hankow (China), iron near, 773 

— port, 763 

— wireless station, 776 
Hann (Senegal), 918 
Hannibal (Missouri), 578 
Hannover, province, 975; tow'n,942, 

975 

Hanoi (Touting), 895, 899 
Hanse Towns (Ger.), 966, 967, 970 
Hanyang (China), iron worksy 73 
Hapsal (Esthonia), 847 
Haraoti (India), 126 


Harar or Harrar (Abyssinia), 669, 
670 ; school, 671 
Haraz (Peru), 1199 
Harbin (China), port, ,763, 782 ; 

wireless station, 776 
Harbour Grace (Newfoundland), 342 
Harbour Island (Bahamas), 347 
Harburg ('Prussia), 942 
Harding, Warren Gamaliel (Pres. 
U.S.A.), 461, 462 
' Harju (Esthonia), 847 
Harnai valley (Baluc\*istan), 165 
Har]^r (Liberia), 1087 
Harrisburg (Pa.), 474, 613, 614 
Hartford (Connecticut), 473, 528, 629 
Hartlepool, port, 70, 83 
Hartley (Rhodesia), 210 
Harvard University (Mass.), 666 
Harwich, port, 83 
Harz dist. (Germany), mines, 951 
I Hasa(Arabia), 1352, 1366 
j Ilascovo (Bulgaria), 741 
! Hassa, El, see Hasa 
I Hastings, population, 19 
' — (New Zealand), 435 
, Hathesburg (Mississippi), 576 
i Hatzfeldt Harbour (New Guinea), 430 
i Haugesund (Norway), 1159 
: Hauran, the (Syria), 1378 
Haiisa tribes (Nigeria), 252 
Haut-Rhin (France), 864 
Havana (Cuba), 804; pt ,807; tn.,804 

— university, 805 
Haverhill (Massachusetts), 565 
Havre, Le (France), 86\i ; trade, 884 

' Hawaii, 467, 652 sqq 
I — agriculture, 654 
j — area and population, 470,653 
i — books of reference, 655 

— Chinese in, 653 

— commerce, &c., 654 

— communications, 654 

— debt, 654 

— defence, 481, 654 

— education, 653 

— farms, 664 

— finance, 653 
forests, 654 

— Germans in, 653 

— goveniment, 46^, 652 

— Governor, 653 

— imports and exports, 654 

— imgation, 654 
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Hawaii, Japanese in, 658 

— justice, 653 

— naval station, 483, 6£ 

— ports, 504, 654 

— production, 654 

— railways, 654 

— religion, 653 

— representation, 652 

— rubber, 654 

— shipping, 504, 654 

— sugar, 654 

— telephones, 654 

— troops in, tsi, 654 

— wireless stations, 654 
Hawke’s Bay district (N.Z.), 435 
Hay. Pauncefote Treaty, 1180 
Hazar Asp (Khiva), 1266 
Hazara race (Afghanistan), 675 
Hazleton (Pa.), 614 

Hebron (Palestine), 1372 
Hedmark (Norway), 1158 
Heidelberg (Baden), 943, 961 ; 

university, 945 

Heidenheim (Wiirtteniberg), 984 
Heilbronn (Wiirttemberg), 984 
Heilung-chiang (Manch), 760, 781 
Hcilung Hsien (Manchuria), 760, 781 
Hejaz (Arabia), 1365 

— King, 1366 

— port, 1366 

— products, 1366 

— towns, 1366 

llelder (Netherlands), 1124 ; forts, 
1129 

Helena (Montana), 580, 581 
Heligoland, 191,948 
Hellas, see Greece 
Helsingfors (Finland), 851 

— univ., 851 
Hems (Syria), 1378 
Henderson (Ky.), 554 
Hengelo (Netherlands), 1124 
Henry Reid Bay (Pacific), 431 
Heraclion (Crete), 988 

Herat (Afghanistan), 675 ; town, 675 
Herbertshbhe (Pacific), 431 
Heredia (Costa Rica), 798 ; town, 799 
Herero race (S.W. Africa), 247, 24% 
Herm, Island, 25 
Hermit Islands (Pacific), 481 
Hermosillo (Mexico), 1100 
Hermoupolis (Greece), 989 
Herne (Prussia), 943 


HOB 

Herrera (Panama), province, 1175 
Hertogenbosch, ’s (Neth.), 1124 
Hervey Islands (New Zealand), 446 
Herzegovina, see Bosnia & Herzegov. 
Hesse, 940, 968 sqq 

— are» and population, 940, 969 

— books of reference, 970 

— Cabinet, 969 

— coal, 970 

— constitution, 968 

— debt, 969 

— education, 969 

— finance, 969 

— forests, 969 

— live stock, 970 

— manufactures, 970 

— political parties, 968 

— production and industry, 969 

— religion, 943, 969 

— towns, 969 

— university, 945, 969 

— win#, 970 
Hesse, Rhenish, 969 

— Upper, 969 

Hesse-Nassau (Prussia), area, Ac., 
975 

Heubude (Danzig), 819 
Hovsurs (Georgia), 93G 
Hibbing(Minn.), 573 
Hidalgo (Mexico), state, 1100 
^Highland Park (Mich.). 571 
Hiiumaa (E.sthonia), 846 
Hildavale (Bechuanaland), 208 
Hildesheini (Prussia), 943 
Hillah (Mesopotamia), 1368 
Ililo Bay (Hawaii), 654 
Hilversum (Netherlands), 1124 
Himeji (Japan), X)61 
Hinduism in Ceylon, 105, 107 

— in Nepal, 1118 
Hindus in Baludiistan, 164 
— ^11 Madagascar, 910 

— in South Africa, 2i9, 239 

— in Surinam, 1145 
Hiroshima (Japan), 1060 
Hissar (Bokhara), 1265 
Hiswa (Aden), 99 

Hit (Mesopotamia), 1?69 
Hivaoa Island (French Oceania), 934 
Hjalmaren, Lake (Sweden), 1319 
Hla^kulu (Swaziland), 215 
HobSkt (Tasmania), port, 370, 421 
Hobowen (N. Jersey), 474, 590 
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Hodeida (Arabia), cotfee, 1358 ; port, 
1367 

Hodmezbvasdrhely (Hungary), 1015 
Hof (Bavaria), 964 
Hofiif (Arabia), 1366 
Hohenzollerii (IbTiss.), area, 975 
— ' canal, 954 

Hokkaido (Japan), 1058, 1059 ; 

univ., 1062 

Hokoto Is. (Japan), 1058, 1059, 1078 
Holland, see Netherlands 
Holland (Lines.), parts of, 17 
Holland (Netherlands), pro vs., 1123, 
1131 

Holland Fortress, 1128 
Hollandsch Diep forts, 1129 
Holloway College, Egharn, 32 
Holyoke (Massachusetts), 474, 565 
Homs (Italian North Africa), 1051 
Honan (China), })ro7inco, 760, 761 
Honduias, 1009 sqq 

— agriculcure, 1011 

— • area and population, 1009 

— army, 1011 

— bananas, 1011, 1012 

— banks, 1013 

— ■ births and deaths, 1010 

— books of reference, 1013 

— boundary, 1000 ' 

— cattle industry, 1011 

— coal, 1011 ^ 

— coconuts, 1011, 1012 

— coffee, 1011, 1012 

— commerce, 1012 

— communications, 1012 

— Congn ss of Deputies, 1009 

— constitution and government, 

1009 

— copper, 1011 
^ -^-rops, 1011 

debt, 1011 

— defence, 1011 

— departmento of State, 1009 

— diplomatic representatives, 1013 

— education, 1010 

— factories, 1011 

— farms, 1011 

— finance, lOfO 

— gold, 1011 

— hat' making, 1011 

— imports and exports, 1012 
Indians, 1009 

— indigo, 1011 


HON 

I Honduras, justice, 1010 

— live stock, 1011 

— manufactures, 1011 

— minerals, 1011 

— money, weights, measures, 1013 

— - ports, 1010, 1011, 1012 

— President, 1009 

— production and industry, 1011 

— railways, 1012, 1013 
; religion, 1010 

roads, 1012 

— - rubber, 1011 

- .shipping, 1012 

- silver, 1011 

— sugar, 1011, 1012 

— telegraphs and tHle])hones, 1013 

— tobacco, 1011 
. — towns, 1010 

— university, 1010 
' — wheat, 1011 

Honduras, British, 340 sqq 

area and population, 341 

banks, 342 

books of reference, 342 

commerce, 304, 391 

communications, 342 

crime, 341 

currency, 342 

debt, 341 

education, 341 

finance, 341 

Governor, 340 

im])orts and exports, 341 

mahogany and log wood, 311 

— • — police, 341 

])OSts, telegraphs, telephones, 

341 

railways, 342 

— — savings banks, 342 
.shipping, 341, 342 

— — trade agreement, 304 

: — • — wireless stations, 342 
. Hong Kong, 114, 762, 763, 774 
> — area and population, 114, 116 

— banks, 118 

: — births and deaths, 115 
: — books of reference, 118 
; -j commerce, 116, 774, 899 
I — ^ constitution and government, 114 
i — debt, 116 ^ 

i — defence, 116 
I — education, 115 

— emigration and immigration, 115 
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Hong Ivong, exp. k imp., 116, 117, 
774, 899 

— faculties, 115 

— finance, 116 

— fisheries, 117, 118 

— foreigners in, 1 
-T~ Governor, 114 

— industry, 116 » 

— justice and crime, 116» 

— lease of territory, 114, 762, 76^ 

— military expenditure, 116 • 

— money aiid credit, 118* 

— money, ^weights, and measures, 

118 

— naval base, 114, 116 

— posts and telegraphs, 118 

— railway, 118 

— shipping, 117, 118 

— university, 115, 767 

— war loan, 116 

— wireless stations, 118 
Honolulu (Hawaii), 656, 654 
Honshiu Is. (Japan), 1059; tunnel, 

1072 

Hope Island (Spitsbergen), 1169 
Hoquiam (Washington), 640 
Hordaland (Norway), 1158 
Hornell (New York), 596 
Hornsey, population, 19 
Horsens (Denmark), 823 
Horten (Norway), 1159 i 

Horthy, Admiral von, Regent ol 
Hungary, 1014 
Ilosei (Japan), iiiiiv^, 1062 
Hot Springs (Arkansas), 520 
Hottentots (Africa), 232, 247 
Houston (Texas), 473, 628 
Hova race (Madagascar), 910 
Hove, population, 19 
Hsi-Kan (Tibet), province, 7§2 
Hsin-min-fu (China), 781 
Hsu-Shih-Ch’ang, Tresident, China, 
758 

Huacho (Peru), 1199 
Huahin6 Island (Fr. Oceania), 934 
Huancavelica (Peru), dept., 1199 ; 
town, 1199 

Huanillos (Chile), guano, 1203^ 
Huanuco (Peru), 1199 ; coftee, 1202 
Huarils (Pcru% 1199 
Hubli (India), 131 
Huddersfield, population, 19 
Hudson Bay Company, 290 


I Hudson Island (Pacific), 456 
! Hu4 (Annam), 897 
i Hueliuetenango (Gnat. ), mines, 1002 
j Huelva (Spain), 1299 ; mines, 1307 
' - town, 1300 

Hueica (Spain), province, 1299 
Huguenot Univ. Coll. (S.Af. ), 220 
: Hiiiia (Angola), 1227 

— (Colombia), province, 791 

! Hull, population, 19 ; port, 70, 82 
I — (Quebec), 332 
Hull Island (Pacific), 456 
Hunan (China), 760, 761 ; antiraouv, 
773 ; tea, 772 
Hungary, 1014 sqq 

— agriculture, 1018 

— area and population, 1015 

— army, 1017 

— bank.s, 1019 

— births, marriages, deaths, 1015 

— books of reference, 1019 

— l^undaries, 1015 

— Burgeuland plebiscite, 695, 1015 

— coal, 1018 

— commerce, 1018 

— constitution, 1014 

— crops, 1018 

— debt, 1017 

— defence, 1017 

- diplomatic representatives, 1019 
--education, 1015, 1016 

— finance, 1017 

— fisheries, 1018 

— forests and forestry, 1018 

— gendarmerie, 1017 

— government, central, 1014 

, local, 1015 

1 — independen«c of, 1014 
— ■ justice and q^rime, 1016 

— live stock, 1018 

— local go ve Ament, 1015 
^ manufactures, 1018 

— mining and mir*erals, 1018 

— ministry, 1014 

— money and credit, 1019 

— pauperism, 1016 

— police, 1017 

— 2 )ost-otfices, lOTS 

— production and industry, 1018 

— Provisional National Assembly, 

% 1014 

-^|railways, 1018 
— -%tegont, 1014 
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Hungary, religion, 1015 

— representation, 1014, 1015 

— steel, 1018 

— sugar (beet), 1017, 1018 

— tobacco, 1018 

— towns, 1015 

— universities, 1016 

— wheat, 1018 

— wine, 1018 

Hungary, Westto, 695, 1015 
Huntington (West Virginiar), 642 
Huon Islands (French Pacific), 933 
Hupeh (China), 760, 761 ; tea, 772 
Huron (South Dakota), 623 
Husein Ibn Ali, King(Hejaz), 1366 
Hutchinson (Kansas), 552 
Ilutuklitu, ruler (Mongolia),784, 785 
Hyderabad, area, &c., 123, 125 

— government, 126 

— religion, 126, 132 

— revenue, 126 

— town, 131 

Hyderabad (Bombay), 131 

Iasi (Rumania), 1238 ; univ., 1239 
Ibadhi sect (Zanzibar), 192 
Ibagu6 (Colombia), 791 
Ibarra (Ecuador), 841, 842 ^ 

Ibicuf (Paraguay), mines, 1185 
Ibo (Portuguese East Africa), 1228, 
1229 

Ibrahim, Sultan of Johore, 178 
Ica (Peru), dept, 1199; town, 1199 
Iceland, 832 aqq 

— agriculture, 836 

— Althing, 833 

— area and population, 834 

— banks, 838 

— births, marriages, ^nd deaths, 835 

— k.-ks of reference, 839 

— commerce, 836 ^ 

— communications, 838 • 

— constitution government, 832, 

833 

— currency, 838 

— debt, 836 

— defence, 836 ^ 

— diplomatic representatives, 838 

— education, 835 

— emigration, 885 

— finance, 835 

— fisheries, 836 

— illegitimacy, 835 


IDA 

Iceland, imports and exports, 886, 
837 

— justice and crime, 835 

— King, 832, 833 

— live stock, 836 

— ministry, 833 

— money and credit, 838 

— money, weights & measures, 838 

— occupati\3ns of the people, 834 
— ,old*age pensions, 835 
—^-pauperism, 835 

— posts, i.38 

— production, 836 ‘ 

— reigning king, 832 

— religion, 835 

— reserve fund, 836 

— roads, 838 

— savings banks, 838 

— shipping and navigation, 838 

— telegraphs and telephones, 838 

— towns, 834 

— university, 835 
Ichang (China), port, 763 
Idaho, 470, 541 sqq 

— agriculture, 489, 542 

— area and population, 470, 487, 541 

— books of reference, 643 

— cities, 541 

— coal, 542 

— communications, 542 
constitution and government, 541 

— copper, 542 

— crime, 541 

— debt, 542 

— education, 641 

— farms, 542 

— finance, 642 

— forests, 542 

— Germans in, 541 

— gold* 642 

— Indian reservations, 541 

— Indiana in, 641 

— •irrigation, 488, 542 

— live stock, 542 

— manufactures, 642 

— mining, 642 

— pauperism, 541 

— pqrt» 542 

— production and industry, 489, 542 

— public lands, 487 * 

— railways, 642 

— religion, 541 

— representation, 466, 541 
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Idaho, Slver, 494, 542 

— timber, 492, 542 

— university, 641 

— wheat, 489, 542 

— wool, 542 

Ifni (Spanish Africa), 1109, 1313 
■ area and population, 1110, 1313 
Iki Islands (Japan), 
lies de Los^W. Africa), «861, 917 
lies sous le Vent (Fr. Oceania), 9%4 
Hi (Sin-Kiang), 760, 784 • 

Illinois, 46^, 543 sqq • 

— agriculture, 489, 545 

— area and pop., 469, 487, 543, 544 

— books of reference, 546 

— charity, 544 

— cities, 644 

— coal, 545 

— communications, 545 

— constitution and government, 543 

— crime, 545 

— debt, 545 

— education, 544 

— farms, 545 

— finance, 545 

— Germans in, 644 

— Indians in, 644 

— lake transport, 545 

— live stock, 545 

— manufactures, 545 

— minin", 545 • 

— natural gas and petroleum, 545 
- pauperism, 644, 545 

— production and industry, 489, 545 

— public^ lands, 487 

— railways, 545 

— religion, 644 

— representation, 465, 543 

— shipping, 545 

— tobacco, 545 • 

— universities, 544 

— wheat, 489, 645 

— wool, 645 • 

Iloilo (Philippines), 660, 662 
llorin (Nigeria), 268 

Imad (Aden), 99 
Imam-i-Jama (Persia), 1190 
Imbabura (Ecuador), prov., 844 
Imbros Is. (Aegean), 989, 1352 
Imminghamrport, 83 
Imphal (India), 131 
Inaccessible Island (Atlantic), 203 
Independence (Kans.), 552 


Independence (Missouri), 678 
India (British), 95, 119 sqq 

— administrations, 121, 122 

— agriculture, 141 sqq 

— • Air Force in, 63, 140, 141 

— a^ea, 124 sqq 

— army, European, 65, 140, 141 

auxiliary force, 140 

Commander-in-Chief, 141 

commands, 1#0 

expeditionary forces, 51, 141, 

1357 

finance, 63, 137, 139 

native, 55, 140, 141 

Gurkhas in, 1118 

native officers, 141 

of feudatory states, 140 

organisation, 140 

— banks, 168 

joint-stock, 146, 146, 158 

savings, 158 

— liirths and deaths, 130 

— books of reference, 1 59 sqq 

— British provinces, 121, 122, 123, 

124, 125 

— canals, 154 

— capital of joint-stock companies, 

146 

— coal output, 146, 147 

— commerce, 147 sqq 

— companies, jnt.-stk., 145, 146, 158 

— constitution, 119 sqq 

— copper, 146, 147 

— cotton, 142, 144, 145, 150 
mills, 145, 146 

— Councils, 119, 120-21 

’ — Councils of Governors, 122, 123 
1 — — of Govefnor-General, 121, 123 
I — — of Prinegs, 123 

of State, 120 

i legislaflve& provincial, 122, 123 

! • — ■ criminal cases, 186 
i — crops, 142 • 

' — currency, 156-8, 159 
: — customs revenue, 137, 138 
i — debt, 139 

— defence, 53, 55, 140 

' — district government, 123 
i — education, 133 sqq 

j expenditure, 185, 187 

medical colleges, 184 
normal schools, 134 
scholarships, 135 
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India (British), eduoution, sitecial 
schools, 134 
universities, 133 

— emigration, 130 

— European troops, 140, 141 
■ excise revenue, 137, 138 

— executive authority, 120, 122 
— ' — Council, 121, 123 

— expenditure, 136, 137, 139 i 

— exports and iMports, 144, 147 | 

treasure, 147, 148 j 

— factories, 145 ! 

— famine relief, 1 37 

— finance, 136 si/q 
local, 139 

municipal, 139 

separate governments, 139 

war contribution, 137, 139 

— forest ground, 143, 144 
revenue, 137, 144 

— gold, exports and’ imports^ 147, 

148 


production, 146, 147 

— government, 119 sqq 

departments, 121 

district, 123 

local, 123-4 

finance of, 139 

municipal, 123-4, 139 ' 

native states, 123, 125 

provincial, 122-3 

— Governor-General, 120, 122, 1*23 

— Governors -General, list of, 120 

— Governors of ])rovinces, 121, 122 

— ground nuts, 142 

— High Commissioner, 120, 122 

— illiteracy, 133 

— Imperial service troeps, 140 

— import duties, 148 

— and- exports, 144, 147 -sqq 

— income tax revenue, \37, 138 

— indigo/ 142, 150, 151 

— In do -Ceylon ferry, 156 

— industries, 144 aqq 

— internal communications, 154 

— irrigation, 137, 138, 143, 144, 154 

— iron output, 147 

— joint-stock com|l&iJ ies, 145,146,158 

— justice and crime, 135 

— jute, 142, 145, 146, 150 

— King-Emperor, 3, 119 y 

-- land, cultivated k uncultivatcdf 

143,144 i 


India (Biitisli), land, irrigated, 143, 
144 

— land revenue, 137, 138, 142 
tenure, 1 41 

— languages, 129, 135 

— Legislative Assembly, 120, 121 
Councils, 122, 123 

-- live stock, d 44 

— local finavice, 139 ^ 

— jpeal self-government, 123'4 

— .military revenue, 137 

— mills, fa'^tories, Ac., 145, 146 

— mineral production, 146, 147 

— iiiints, 157 

— money and credit, 156 

— money, weights, and measures, 

156-8, 159 

— muiiudpal finance, 139 

— municipalities, 123-4 

— native army, 140, 141, 148 
— ■ — states, 123, 125 .sqq 

— newspapers, 135 

— occupations of the peo])le, 129, 

141, 144, 147 

— opium, cultivation, 138 

— exports, 138, 150 

revenue, 137, 138 

— ])etrolcum, 138, 145, 146 

— police, 136 

— population, 124 sqq 

V according to language, 129 

according to religion, 132 

British territory, 124 

— ' — British-born, 129 

civil condition, 128 

in Abyssinia, 670 

in Baluchistan, 164 

in Borneo, 102 

• in British East Africa, 184, 192 

in .British Guiana, 130, 338 

in Ceylon, 106, 107 

— - in Cochin China, 896 

— -^T- ill Demerara, 130, 338 
in Fiji, 130, 452 

in French Somaliland, 916 

ill Jamaica, 130, 349 

ill Kenya Col., 184 

in Madagascar, 910 

in Malay States, 170, 175, 178 

in Mauritius, 197 * 

in Katal, 236 

in Native States, 125 aqq 

in New Caledonia, 932 
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India *(Britisli), population, 
prisons, 136 

in Reunion, 915 

in Straits Settlements, 170 

in Surinam, 130, 1145 

in Transvaal, 239 

-1 in Trinidad, 130, 354 

in U.S.A., 468, 469 

in Zanzibar, 192 •• 

— — movement of, 130 

occupations of, 129, 141 

147 ^ • 

presiuencies and provinces, 121, 


% 

144, 


122, 124, 125 
towns, 130, 131 

— ports, 152 

— posts and telegraphs, 137, 156 

— precious metals, 146, 147, 148 
stones, 146, 147 

— prisoners, 136 

— provinces, 121, 122, 123, 124, 125, 

150 


— provincial governnient, 122-3 

— railways, 138, 155 
■ religions, 132, 133 

— revenue, 136 sqq^ 148 

— rice, 142, 145, 150, 151 

— river traOic, 154 

— roads, 154 

— rubber, 150 

— salt, 146 

— ■ — revenue, 137, 138, 148 

— Secretary of State, 9, 119, 120 

— shipping and navigation, 153, 154 
-silk, W4, 145, 146, 150 

— silver, 146, 148 

— stamp revenue, 137, 138 

— sugar, 142, 145, 146, 148, 150 

— tea, 142, 144, 146, 150, 151 

— telephones, 156 • 

— textile industries, 144, 145, 146, 

150 


— towns, 130, 131 

— trade, coasting, 152 

sea-borne external, 1 47 sqq 

trans-frontier, land, 152 

— universities, 133 

— Viceroy, 120 % 

— war contribution, 137, 139 

— wheat, 14f, 160, 151 

— wireless stations, 156 
India (French), 892, 893, 894 

— area and pO})ulatioii, 892, 894 


I India (French), books of reference, 

! 900 

! — colonies, 894 
j - divisions, 894 

— - education, 891 
-- ^vernmeiit, 894 

— - imports and exports, 893, 894 
' products, 894 

— railways, 894 

, — representation, 894 
- shipping, 894 

India (Portuguese), 1220. 1226, 1226 
i Indian Territory (IJ.S.A.), 470, 608 
i Indiana, 469, 546 sqq 
I — agriculture, 489, 490, 548 
I — area and population, 469, 487, 546 
■ — hooks of reference, 548 
! — cities, 547 
; — coal, 548 
' — communications, 518 
I — constitution and government, 546 
!' — (^f-ime, 547 
I - crops, 548 

— debt, 547 

I — education, 547 
' — farms, 543 

— - li nance, 547 

— B-iiit, 548 
, — Germans in, 547 

— live stock, 548 

' — - mannfactureK, 548 
; - mining, 548 

: - - natural gas, 548 
; — pauperism, 517 
I — petroleum, 548 
i — i)rodiiction and industry, 489, 

’ 490, 548 

I — railways, 548 
; — religion, 54^ 

; — representation, 465, 546 « 
i — river tranfport, 548 
: • — savings banks, 548 

— tobacco, 490, 548 

— universities, 547 
' — wheat, 489, 648 

— wool, 548 

, Indianapolis (In(\A 473, 646, 647, 

I 54S ^ 

I Indian Reservations, 471 ; see separate 
I States of P.S. A. 

I fcidian Schools, U.S. A., 476 
j P^ian Staff College, Quetta, 166 
1 Iillians (Canadian), 293> 327, 328 
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Indians, U.S.A., 470, 471, and see 

States 

ludo-China (French), 892, 893, 895 
. sqq, 1288, 1289 

— agriculture, 895 

— area and population, 892, 895 

— army, 877, 895 

— bank, 886 

— books of reference, 900 

— budgets, 895 

— coal, 895 

— commerce, 893, 895 

— currency, 896 

— Customs Union, 895 

— debt, 895 

— defence, 895 

• divisions, 895, 896 sqq 

— finance, 895 

— fisheries, 895 

— imports and exports, 893, 895 

— justice, 895 

— mining, 895 

— navy, 895 

— posts, 896 
production, 895 

— railways, 896 

— rice, 895 

— roads, 896 

— shipping, 895 

— States and Piotectonitcs, 895, 

896 sqq 

— tin, 895 

— university, 899 
Indore (India), state, 127 
Jngolstadt (Bavaria), 964 
Inhambane (Port. E. A.), 1228, 1229 
Inner Mongolia, 785 

Innsbruck (Austria), 695 ; univ., 696 
Insurance, National, fiee Invalidity, 
^ Old Age Pensions 

— Social, Gei many, 94b 

Netherlands, 1126 

Poland, 121G 

Spain, 1302 

Switzerland, 1340 

Invalidity, Accident, Unemployment, 

etc.. Pensions and Insurance 

— Australia, 362“^ 

Now South Wales, 380 

Queensland, 401 

South Australia, 408 

Tasmania, 422 

Victoria, 398 


IRB 

Invalidity, etc., Pensions A Iiisurance 
— Australia 

Western Australia, 414 

— Austria, 697 
— Denmark, 824 
— Franco, 872 
— Germany, 946 
— Great Britain, 40, 41 
— Iceland, 6)35 c 

— Netherlands, 1126 
— tNova Scotia, 325 
— Po]andpl212 
— Spain, 1302 
— Switzerland, 1340 
Invercargill (New Zealand), 436 
Inverell (N.S.W.), 378 
! Ionian Islands (Greece), 988 
Iowa, 46S, 549 sqq 

— agriculture, 550 

— area and po})ulation, 469, 487, 549 

— books of reference, 55 1 

— charity, 550 

— cities, 549 

— coal, 550 

— communications, 551 

I — constitution and government, 549 
: — dairying, 550 
; — education, 549, 560 
I — farms, 650 
I — imance, 550 
j Indians in, 549 
I — live stock, 550 
i — manufactures, 651 

— raining, 650 

— - pauperism, 550 • 

— proauction and industry, 550 

— public lands, 487 

— railways, 651 

— religion, 549 

— repi^sentation, 465, 549 
— ' savings banks, 661 

— universities, 550 
; — rwheat, 550 

■ — wool, 550 
I}>swich, population, 19 
- (Queensland), 400 
Iquique (Chile), 749 
i Iquitps (Peru), 1199; wireless st., 1205 
Iran, see Persia 
Traq, see Mesopotamia ' 

Ireland, agriculture, 68 sq^ 

— agricultural holdings, 66 

— area, 14, 23, 63 
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lUE 

Ireland, t)aiiks, 86 
post-office, 86 

— births, marriages, and deaths, 26 

— books of reference, 93 

— canals, 84 

— commerce, 73 

~ Council of Ireland, 7 

— councils, 13, 14 

— counties, ^4 

— county boroughs, 14, 24 

— crime, 40 

— crops, 64, 65 

— debt, 62* 

— education, agricultural, 67 
elementary, 36 

finance of, 34, 37 

secondary, 34 

technical, 34 

universities, 32 

— electorate, 6 

— emigration, 28 

— expenditure, 48, 50, 52 

— fisheries, 68 

— forests, 68 

— Free State, 6, 8, 11, 31, 39 

— Government of Ireland Act, 7, 11, 

39 

— Health, Minister of, 9 

— holdings, 66 

— illegitimacy, 26,, 

— imports and exports, 7 3 

— income tax, 48 

— inhabited houses, 26 

— justice and crime, 39, 40 ‘ 

-- King, a 

— I^nd Acts, 66 

— language, 15 

— live stock, 66 

— local government, 13 

— local taxation, 50, 52 

— national insurance, 40 

— Northern, 7, 8 

Cabinet, 11 » 

Education Department, 34, 36 

justice, 39 

Parliament, 7 

— - — population, 8 

— occupations of the people, 25^ 

— old age pensions, 41 

— parliamentary representation, 6, 

7,8 

— pauperism, 42, 43 

— police, 89 


ITA 

Ireland, population, 8, 14 $qq^ 23-26 
provinces, 24 

— property assessed, 60 

— railways, 83 

— religion, 31 

— rq^enue and exp., 48, 60, 52 

— Southern, 7, 8 
education, 34 

— — justice, 39 
population, 8 

Provisional Government, 11 

treaty with, 8 

— towns, 14, 25 

— trade, 73 

— universities, 82 

— wheat, 64, 65 

Irish Free State, 6, 8, 11 

— education, 34 

— justice, 39 

Iron wood (Mich.), 671 
Isa bin AU, Sheikh (Bahrein), 10 
Isabjd Island (Pacific), 432, 456 
Isafjdrdur (Iceland), 834 
Isfahan (Persia), 1189, 1190 
Iskandar Shah (Perak), 174 
Isle of Ely, 17 
Isle of Man, 25, 87 

— agriculture, 63, 88 

— an;aandpopulation,rl4, 15, 25, 63 

— books of reference, 9 1 

— education, 88 

— finance, 44, 88 

— fisheries, 68, 88 

— government, 87 

— live stock, 88 

Isle of Pines (French Pacific), 933 
Ismail, H. 11. Sultan (Kolantan), 179 
Ismail (Rumania), 1238 
Ismailia (EgypH, 266, 267 
Ismid (T-in-A,); 1352 
Ismir, see Smyrna 
fethmian Canal Zone, see Panama 
Istria (Italy), 1024* 

Italian Africa, 191, 205, 282, 1036, 
1048 sqq 

Italian Somaliland, 1049 

— area and population, 1049, 1050 

— boundaries, 201)^82, 1049 

— budget, 1050 

— currency, 1050 
defence, 1036, 1060 

-5'^ost offices, 1060 
— products, 1060 
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ITA 


I VO 


Italian Somaliland, roads, 1050 

— shipping, 1060 

— wireless stations, 1050 
Italy, 1020 sqq 

— administrative divisions, 1023 

— agriculture, 1039 

— area and population, 1024 sqq 

— army, 1036, 1036 

— African, 1036, 1048, 1050, 1052 

— banks, 1045 

— births, marriages, and deaths, 1027 

— books of reference, 1053 

— Carabinieri, 1036 

— Chamber of Deputies, 1022 

— chemicals, 1040, 1041 

— circondari, 1Q23 

— civil list, 1021 

— colonies, Ac., 191, 205, 282, 1036, 

1048 sqq 

— commerce, 1041 

— communications, 1044 

— communes, 1023, 1027 

— constitution k government, 1022 

— copper, 1040 

— crops, 1039 

— customs, 1042 

— debt, 1034 

“ defence, 1035 sqq 

— diplomatic representatives, lb47 

— districts, 1023 

— education, 1029 

— electoral reform, 1022 

— electorate, 1022, 1023 

— emigration, 1027 

— estimates, 1033 

— finance, 1032 

— fisheries, 1040 

— foreign possessions^ 191, 205, 282, 

1036, 1048 sqq^ 

— 1040 

— fortresses, 1035 ' 

— frontier, 1035 

— government, central, 1022 
local, 1023 

— illiteracy, 1029, 1031 

— import duties, 1042 

— insurance, 104$ 

— iron, 1040 ^ 

— justice and crime, 1031 

— King, 1020, 1022, 1048 

— landed proprietors, 1039 

— live stock, 1039 

— local government, 1023 


Italy, inaiipfactures, 1041 

— mercantile marine, 1043 

— mines and minerals, 1040, 1041 
* — ministry, 1022, 1023 

— money and credit, 1046 

— money, weights, and measures, 

1046 

— navy, 10a7, 1028 

administration, 1G37 

— ^ — fleet, 1037, 1038 

—a — personnel, 1038 

torp3do stations, 1037 

— Parliament, 1022 

— pauperism, 1032 

— petroleum, 1040 

— 2 )olitical parties, 1022 

— ports, 1044 

— posts, telegraphs, telephones, 1044, 

1045 

— production and industry, 1039 sqq 

— provinces, 1023, 1024 sqq 

— quarries, 1040 

— railways, 1044 

— religion, 1028 

- representation, 1022 ; local, 1023 

— royal family, 1020, 1021 

— savings banks, 1046 

— schools, colleges, etc., 1029, 1030, 

1031 

— Senate, 1022 • 
shi]>ping, 1043, 1044 

— silk, 1039, 1042, 1043 

— sugar, 1039 

— territory acquired, 1024, 1352 

I — textiles, 1041 • 

i — torj)edo stations, 1037 
I — towns, 1027, 1028 
; — universities, 1030 
I — wheat, 1039 
I — wing, 1039, 1042 
{ — wireless stations, 1049, 1050 
; Ithaca (New York), 506 
j Itnri (Belgian Congo), 714 
Ivory Coast (French), 892, 916, 917, 
920 

— area and population, 892, 917, 920 

— books of reference, 924 

— budget, 921 

— coffee, 920, 921 

— education, 920 

— gold, 920 

— imports and exports, 918, 920, 921 

— palm kernels and oil, 921 
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IVO 

Ivory Coa^ (French), ports| 920, 921 

— post offices, 918 

— production, 920 

— railways, 921 
— ' shipping, 921 

— telegraphs andtelephones, 921 
Izah^il, Lake, dist. (Guatemala), 1001 

Jaca (Spain), fort, 1305 
Jacinto Is. (Uruguay), 1382 
Jackson (Michigan), 571 

— (Mississippi), 675 

— (Tennessee), 626 
Jacksonville (Florida), 473, 536, 538 

— (Illinois), 544 
Jacmel (Haiti), 1006 
Jacobite sect (Syria), 1354 
.lacquinot Bay (Pacific), 431 

Ja(^n (Spain), 1299, 1307 ; town, 1300 
Jalfa (Palestine), 1371, 1373, 1375 ; 

port, 1375 ; town, 1372, 1373 
Jaffna (Ceylon), 107 
Jagst (WUirttemberg), 983 
Jains (India), sect, 132 
Jaipur (India), 126, 127 

— area and po])ulatiou, 127 

— revenue, 127 

— town, 131 

Jaisalmer (India), state, 127 
Jalapa (Guatemala) mines, 1002 
Jalisco (Mexico) state, 1100 
Jaluit Island (Pacific), 1080 
Jam of Las Bela (ruler), 164 
Jamaica, 346, 349, sqq 
— ■ administnftion, 349 

— agriculture, 350 

— area and population, 349 

— births, marriages, deaths, 349 
— books of reference, 357 

— commen.’o, 350 

— communications, 350, 351 

— currency, 850 

— debt, 350 

— defence, 361 

— dependencies, 346, 349, 351 

— education, 850 
finance, 350 

— Governor, 349 

— immigration, 130, 349 

— imports and exports, 350 

— Indians in, 130, 349 
— 'justice, 360 

— live stock, 350 


JAP 

Jamaica, police, 350 

— posts and telegraphs, 851 

— production, 350 

— railways, 350 

— religion, 349, 350 

— saviftgs bank, 350 

— shipping, 350 
- 7 - sugar, 350 
Jambol (Bulgaria), 741 
Jamestown (St. Helena), 202 

— (New York), 596 
Jammu and Kashmir, 126, 127 
Jamnagar (India), 131 
Janesville (Wis.), 645 
Janina, Kee Yanina 

Japan, 1056 sqq 

— agreements with China, 761, 762, 

763, 781, 1059, 1060 

Washington Conference and, 

761, 762 

‘ — agriculture, 1068, 1069 
j — air sirvice, 1068 

— area and population, 1059 sqq 

— army, 1064 sqq 

— banks, 1072 

— births, marriages, deaths, 1060 

— books of reference, 1080 
1 — Chinese in, 767, 1060 

— coal, 1069 ; exported, 1070 

— commerce, 1069 
communications, 1071 

— constitution and government, 1057 

— copper, 1069, 1070 

— cotton spinning, 1069 

— crops, 1069 

— debt, 1064 

— defence, 1064 sqq 

— dependencies, 4^9, \01^.sqq 

— diplomatic representatives, 1073 

— education, 1061 

— emigration, lOoO 

— ifmperor, 1056, 1057 

► — factories, 1069 * 

— finance, imperial, 1063 
local, 1064 

— foreign possessions, 429, 761, 762, 

1059, 1060, 107<^qq 

— foreigners, 1060 

— forests, 1068 

— Germans in (1920), 1060 

— gdH, 1069 . 

— gov Vnment, central, 1057 

l3lal, 1058 

5 3 
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JAP 

Japan, House of Peers, 1057 

— House of Represen tvs., 1057, 

— Imperial Diet, 1057, 1068 

— import duties, 1070 

— iron, 1069 

— islands, 1059 
defence, 1066 

— justice and crime, 1062 

— leased territory, 761, 762, 1059, 

1060, 1078 

— libraries, 1062 

— live stock, 1069 

— local finance, 1064 

— local government, 1058, 1059 

— mandate, 429, 1079, 1080 

— manufactures, 1069 

— marine products, 1069 

— Mikado, 1066 

— minerals, 1069 

— ministry, 1058 

— money and credit, 1072 

— money, weights, measure^, 1073 

— navy, 1066 sqq 

Washington Agreement, 1066, 

1068 

— pauperism, 1063 

— petroleum, 1069 

— political parties, 1058 ,, 

— posts, telegraphs, teh'phunes, 

1072 

— prefectures, 1058, 1059 ,1064 

— production and industry, 1068 

— railways, 1071 

electrification, 1072 

tunnel,' 1072 

■ — Regent, 1056 

— reigning sovereign, 1056 

— religion, 1061 " 

— representation^ 1057, 1058 
^‘^’■fice, 1068, 1069 

— royal family, 1056 

— savings banks, 1072, 1073 

— shipbuilding yards, 1066, 1067 

— shipping and navigation, 1071 

— silk, 1069, 1070 

— sugar, 1070 

— tea, 1069 "070 

— textiles, 1069, 1070 

— tobacco, 1069 

— towns, 1060, 1061 

— tramways, 1072 

— troops in China, 1066 

— universities, 1061, 1062 


JEli 

Japan, r Washington Conference, 
Chinese questions, 761, 762, 
763 

naval limitation, 1066, 1068 

— wheat, 1069 

Japanese in Australia, 399, 1060 

— in Brazil, 1060 

— in ChiAa, 761, 762, 763, 1060, 

W66, 1078, 1079 

— in Europe, 1060 

— in Hawaii, 653 

— in Rorea, 1074 

— in Mexico, 1100 

— in Pacific, 429, 1080 

— in U.S.A., 468, 469, 472, 522, 

650, 653, 656, 660, 1060 
Jarabaib (Italian Africa), 1051 
Jaroslav (Russia), univ., 1252 
Jarva (Esthonia), 847 
Jarvis Island (Pacific), 457 
Jask (Persia), port, 1173 
Jassy (Rumania), town, 1238 

— university, 1239 
Jiisterbotten (Sweden), 1319 
Jat race (Baluchistan), 164 

Java (D.E.I.), administration, 1137 

— agriculture, 1141, 1142 

— area and population, 1138 

— bank, 1144 

— books of reference, 1148, 1149 

— cinchona, 1 142 

— coal, 1142 

— courts of justicu', 1140 

— imports and ex}>orts, 1143 

- land tenure, 1142 ^ 

— mining, 1142 

— posts and telegraphs, 1143 

— railways, 1143 

- tea, 1142 

— Tobacco, 1142 

Jebel Bhammar, Emirate (Arabia), 
, 1366 

Jefferson City (Missouri) 578 

Jehol (Mongolia), 785 

Jelebu state (Malaya), 175 

Jena (Germany), 982; university, 945 

Jenin (Palestine), 1372 

jTcrez (Spain), 1300 

Jersey, agriculture, 89 

— area and population, 15, 25 

— finance, 89 

— government, 88 

Jersey City (New Jersey), 473, 590 
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Jerusalelh (Palestine), 1353, 1371, 
1373 ; city, 1371, 1372, 1373 
Jei usalem, Patriarch of, 1250 
Jervis Bay, Naval Col, (Australia), 360 
Jesselton (Borneo), 102, 103 
Jethcu, Island, 25 
Jgwish colonies (Argentina), 687 

(Palestine), 1371, J372, 1374 

Jewish Natii)nal Home, 4371, 1372, 
Jews in China, 765 

— in Lithuania, 1092, 1093 » 

— in Uussi^ 1251 • 

books*of roferejice, 1263 

Jezeyra Island (Persian Gulf), 100 
Jhalawar (India), 126 

Jhansi (India), 131 
Jibuti or Djibouti (Fr. Somaliland), 
672, 916 

Jidda (Hejaz), 1366 
Jidi Island (Persian Gulf), 100 
Jimnia (Abyssinia), 660 
Jmd (India), state, 128 
Jinja (Uganda), 190 
Jinotega (Nicaragua), 1151 
Jinotcpe (Nicaragua), 1151 
Jipijapa (Ecuador), hats, 843 
Joal (Senegal), 919 
Jodhpur (India), 127 ; town, 131 
Johannesburg (Transvaal), 218, 239 ; 
univ. , 219, 240 

John II. (Liechtenstein), 1090 
Johns Hopkins Univ. (Md.), 562 
Johnson City (Tenn.), 626 
Johnstown (Pennsylvania), 474, 614 
Johol Stat^ (Malay), 175 
Johoro State (Malay), 178 
Joliet (Illinois), 544 
Jbnkbpiug(Swedeii), 1319 ; town, 1320 
Joplin (Missouri), 578 
Jost* Van -Dykes Is, (W.I.), 35J 
Juan Fernandez Is., wireless stn., 755 
Juaso (Gold Coast), 269 
Jubaland (Kenya), 183 • 

Jubbulpore (India), 131 
Jugo-Slavia, see Serb, Croat, and 
Slovene State, 1280 sqq 
Jujuy (Argentina), province, 683 ; 

town, 684 ^ 

Jullundur (India), 131 
Jumbo (It. Sontaliland), 1050 
Jumet (Belgium), 705 
Junagarh (India), state, 127 
Juneau (Alaska), 650 


Junin (Argentina), 684 
Junin (Peru), dept., 1199 
Junk (Liberia), 1087 
Junk Ceylon Is. (Siam), tin, 1292 
Jutland (Denmark), 822 
• 

Kabaka of Uganda, 189 
Kabinda (Belgian Congo), 715 
Xablaki (Liberia), 1087 
Kabul(Afghanistan),675,676,677,678 
Kachhi, district (Baluch.), 164, 165 
Kadiina (Nigeria), 252 
Kaewieng (New Guinea) district, 
429, 430 ; town, 432 
Kalfa (Abyssinia), 669 
Kafiristan (Afghanistan), 675 
Kafirs (Cape Colony), 232 
Kafr el Zayat (Egypt), 266 
Kagi (Formosa), 1077 
Kagoshima (Japan), 1061 
Kaheri (Balnchistaii), 164 
Kah(^lawe Island (Hawaii), 653 
Kahuliii (Hawaii), 651 
K’ai-feng (China), 760; Jews at, 765 
Kaisarieh (Turkey), 1352 
Kaiseraugst (Switz.), salt mine, 1343 
Kaiserslautern (Bavaria), 942, ‘964 
Kaiser Wilhelm's Land, 429, 430, 431 
Kakat’ Khurasdu (Baluchistan), 163 
Kalahari Desert (S. W. Af. ), 245 
Kalamata, see Calamata 
Kalamazoo (Michigan), 571 
Kalat, 162, 163, 164 

— Khans, 162, 163, 164 

— town, 164, 166 

— trade, 152, 165 

Kalgan (China), wireless stn., 776 
Kalgoorlie (W. i\ust. ), 413, 417 
Kalisz (Poland),, 1211 
Kallipoli (Thrace), 988 
Kalmar (Swed(!!i), 1319 ; town, 1320 
Iftilmuck race, 784 
Kalmuk area (Russin), 1249 
Kambove (B. Congo), copper, 716 
Kamerun, see Cameroon 
Kanilin (A.-E. Sudan), 282 
Kampala ( Uganda )^^9, 190 
Kampot (Cainbodia)7^8 
Kanazawa (Japan), 1060 
Kandahar (Afghan.), 675, 677 
K^dy (Ceylon), 105, 107 
Kai (French Equat. Africa), 909 
Kah^iikee (111.), 544 


5 u 
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Kankan (French Guinea), 920 
Kano (Nigeria), 252, 253 
Kanre-Lahun (S. Leone), terr., 1087 
Kansas, 469, 651 sqq 

— agriculture, 489, 552, 553 

— area and population, 469, 48) , 551 

— books of reference, 553 

— cities, 552 

— coal, 553 

— constitution and government, 551 
~ crime, 552 

— education, 652 

— farms, 552 

— finance, 552 

— Germans in, 552 

— Indians in, 551 

— live stock, 653 

— manufactures, 553 

— mining, 553 

— natural gas, 553 

— pauperism, 552 

— productionand industry, 48i;, 552 

— public lands, 487 

— railways, 553 

— religion, 552 

— representation, 465, 551 

— savings bank, 553 

— universities, 552 

— wheat, 489, 553 

— wool, 553 

Kansas City (Ka.), 473, 552 

— Federal Bank, 509 

Kansas (Missouri), 473, 578, 579 
Kansu (China), province, 760, 761, 
764 

Kantara (Egypt), 278 
Kaokoveld (S. W. Africa), 245 ; 

Busbmen in, '247 
Kaolaok (Senegal), 519 
K^iirtliala (India), s,^ate, 128 
Karachi (India), 131 ; trade, 162 
Karafuto (Japan), 1058, 1059, 1060, 
1078 

Karakul (Bokhara), 1265 
Karamoja (Uganda), 189 
Karauli (India), state, 127 
Karelia (Russ?' / labour commune, 
1249 

Karen race (Siam), 1291 
Karenni, trade, 152 
Karibib (S.W. Africa), 249 
Karikal (French India), 894 
Karkar Island (New Guinea), ‘^*30 


KBK 

Karljohans 7aern (Norway), fott, 1162 

Karlskrona(SWeden)> 1320 

Karlsruhe (Baden), 942, 961 

Karlstad (Sweden), 1320 

Karon ga (Nyasaland), 200 

Kars area (Finland), 1250 

Karshi (Bokhara), 1265 

Karuii Valle/ (Persia), 1193 

Kasai (Bel^an Congo), 714 

K-shSn (Persia), 1189 

Kashgar (Chinese Turkestan), 784 

— wireless station, 776 
Kasligaria (Chinese Turkestan), 784 
Kashmir, area, Ac., 126, 127 

— finance, 127 

— government, 126 

— religion, 126, 132 
Kasim (Nejd and Hasa), 1306 
Kassa (Abyssinia), 669 
Kassala (A.-E. Sudan), 282 
Kastamuni (Asia Minor), 1352 ; 

forests, 1358 

Katanga (Belgian Congo), 714, 716 
j Katmandu (Nepal), 1118 
I Katoomba (New South Wales), 378 
i Kauai Island (Hawaii), 653 
i Kaulun, see Kowloon 
I Kaunas, see Kovno 
j Kavalla, see Cavalla 
1 Kavirondo (Kenya), gold, 185 
I Kawasaki yard (Japan), 1067 
i Kayan race (Sarawak), 104 
Kayes (Fr. W. Africa), 919, 922 
Kazan (Russia), 1250 ; univ., 1252 
Kazvin (Persia), 1189 
Keara (Cameroon), 265 
K^bemer (Senegal), 918 
Kecskemet (Hungary), 1015 
Kedah (Malaya), 178, 179, 1289 
Kceli&g Islands (Malay), 168. 173 
Keene (N.H.), ^88 
Keetmanshoop (S. W. Africa), 250 
Keewatin district (N.-W. Territory), 
292, 336 

Keighley, population, 19 
Keid (Japan), university, 1062 
Kelantan (Malay), 178, 179, 1289 
Ke?le (Senegal), 918 
Kenitra (Morocco), port, 1110, 1115 
Kenosha (Wisconsin), 645 
Kentucky, 469, 663 $qq 

— agriculture, 490, 665 

— area and pop., 460, 487, 654 
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KentucSy, books of refe]|jnce, 555 

— cities, 554 

— coal, 555 

— communications, 555 

— constitution and government, 553 

— crime, 654 
debt, 565 

— education, 551 

— farms, 

— finance, 554 

— Germans in, 554 

— Indians in, 554 

— live stock, 555 

— manufactures, 555 

— mining, 555 

— pauperism, 554 

— petroleum, 555 

— production and industry, 490, 555 

— public lands, 487 

— railways, 555 

— religion, 554 

— representation, 465, 553 

— river transport, 555 

— tobacco, 490, 555 

— universities, 554 

— wheat, 655 

— wool, 555 

Kenya Colony and Protectoiato 
(British East Africa), 183, 192 

— agriculture, 184 

— area and population, 184 • 

— books of reference, 195 

— commerce, 185 

— cotton, 184 

— currency, 186 

— dairying, 185 

— debt, 184 

— education, 184 

— finance, 184 

— forests, 185 

— government, 183 

— (Governor, 186 

— imports and exports, 185, 186 • 

— justice, 184 

— minerals, 185 

— missions, 184 

— money, 186 

— posts and telegraphs, 186 

— production. 184 

— provinces, i83 

— railways, 186 

— religion, 184 

— shipping, 186 


KIA 

Kenyah race (Sarawak), 104 
Keokuk (Iowa), 549 
Kerak, Emirate (Arabia), 1367 
Kerbela (Mesopotamia), 1188, 1190 
Kerguelen Island (French), 916 
Keriyra, see Corfu 
Kermadec Islands (N.Z.), 447 
Kerman (Persia), 1189, 1192 
Kerm^nshah (Persia), port, 1189, 
1191, 1193 

Kermine (Bokhara), 1265 
Kerrong (Tibet), 1118 
Kesteven (Lincolnshire), 17 
Keta (W. Africa), see Quittah 
Ketchikan (Alaska), 650 
Kewaneo (III.), 544 
Key West (Florida), 536, 537, 538 

— naval station, 483 

Khaibar boundary (Afghanistan), 675 

— road (pass), 675, 677 
Khai-Dinb, King (Annam), 897 
Khairpiir (Sind), 127 

Kliama, chief (Bechuanaland), 207 
Khamii race (Siam), 1291 
Kharkov (Kussia), 1250 
Khartum, 268, 282 ; college, 282 
Khattan (Baluchistan), oil at, 165 
Khelat, see Kalat 
Khelran, see Barkhan tahsil 
Khiakta (Mongolia), 784, 785 
Khirgiz race, 784 
Khiva, 1266 

— area and population, 1250, 1266 

— army, 1266 

— Russian agreement witli, 1250, 

1266 

— town, 1266 

— towns, 126^ 

Khorab (S.-W.,Afr.), 246 
Khost (Baluchistan), coal at>f4C.W 
Khotan (Sin-Riang), 784 
Ivhsach-Kandal (Cambod.), mills, 898 
Khiu’asan (Porsia),*1191, 1192 
Khurdistan, see Kurdistan 
Khushdil (Baluchistan), 163 
Khuzar (Bokhara), 1265 

Khiizdar (Baliichiatank minerals, 165 
Khyber (India), 12o 

— pass, see Khaibar 
Kiaipeda (Lithuania), 1093 
IKakhta (Mongolia), 784, 785 

K. -ingnan dockyard (China), 772 
Kiiigsi (China), 780, 761 ; tea, 772 
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KfA 

Kiangsu (China), province, 760, 761 
Kiau-Chau (China), 761, 762, 1079 

— area and population, 1079 

— education, 1079 

— Japanese in, 1079 

— trade, 1079 ^ 

Kiel (Prussia), 942, 950, 975; univ., 

945 

Kielce (Poland), 1211 
Kieta (New Guinea), 429, 430, 432 
Kigezi (Uganda), 189 
Kikondja ( B Congo), wireless st., 718 
Kilindini (Kenya), 184 
Killarney School of Housewifery, 34 
Kilmarnock, population, 23 
Kilwa (Tanganyika), 187 
Kimberley (S. Africa), 218, 232 
Kinchow (China), 774, 1078 
Kindu ( B, C’go), wireless station, 71 8 
King George’s I. (French Oceania), 
934* 

King Karl’s Laud (Sj)itsbergen), nG9 
Kingston (Canada), Royal ISliliiary 
College, 298 ; universiiy, 328 

— (Jamaica), 349, 350 

— (New York), 596 

Kings ton-oil -Soar, college, 32 
Kingston-upon-llull, 19 
Kingstown (St. Vincent), 357 
King’s Univ. (Nova Scotia), 295 
King William’s Town (Cape Col.), 232 
Kinshasa (British Congo), 714; wire- 
less station, 718 
Kintampo (Gold Coast), 259 
Kionga Triangle (Port. K. Af.), 1228 
Kioto (Japan) 1060; univ., 1062 
Kipini (Kenya), 183 
Kirghiz Republic, 124*9 
Kirill (Manchuria), 76^0, 767, 781 
Kirk^^tly, population, 23 
Kirkkilisse (Greece), ^'dept., 988 ; 

town, 989 ■ 

Kirkuk (Mesopotavmia), 1369 
Kishm Island (Persian Gulf), 1173, 
1193 

Kismayu (Kenya), 183, 1049, 1050 
Kispest (Hungary V 1015 
Kissidugo (Freiicn Guinea), 920 
Kisumu (Kenya), 183, 190 
Kiswahili, see Swahili 
Kittery (Maine), navy yard, 589 / 
Kiukiang (China), port, 763 ‘ 

Kiungchow (China), port, 763 t. 


KOR 

Kiushiu Isl£y/id (Japan), 1059 tunnel, 
1072 

Kivu (Belgian Congo), 714, 716 
Kjobeiihaven, see Copenhagen 
Kladno (Czechoslovakia), 811 
Klagenfurt (Austria), 696 
Klipkaltirs (S.-W. Air.), 247 
Kniajevatz (S<ib,Croat, Slovene), 1284 
Kuossos, Ofik) 

Knpxville (Tennessee), 474, 626 
Kobdo (Mongolia), 785 
Kobe (JapA,n), 1060 ; shipyard, 1067 
Kochannes, Patriarch of, 1354 
Kochi (Japan), 1061 
Kofu (Japan), 1061 
Koil (India), 131 
Kokomo (Indiana), 547 
Kokopo (Pacific), 431 
Kokugaku-iu (Japan) univ., 1062 
Kolhapur (Imlia), 127 ; town, 131 
Kolii, see Cologne 
Koloniyja ( Poland), 1211 
Kolozsvar (Rumania) univ., 1239 
Konakry (ITeuch Guinea), 920 
Kongmoon (China), port, 763 
Kongolo (B. Congo), wirele.ss st., 718 
Koiiia (Asia Minor), 1352 

— towm, 1353 ; niiiies, 1359 
Konigsberg (Pruss.), 942, 975 

— university, 915 
Konigshlitte (Prussia), 942 
KonstantineHarb’r(Ne\v Guinea), 430 
Konstantinos, King (Greece), 986 
Konstanz (Baden), 961 ; town, 961 
Kootenays (British (Jolumhia), 317 
Kopparberg (Sweden), prov., 1319 
Kordofan, gum forests, 284 

Korea (Chosen), 1058, 1059, 1060, 
1074 sq^q^ 

— agriculture, 1075 

— area and population, 1059, 1060, 

1074 

— «r banks, 1076 

— books of reference, 1082 

— cattle, 1075 

— Chinese in, 1074 

— coal, 1075, 1076 

— commerce, 1076 

— consular representatives, 1077 

— copper, 1075 ' 

— cotton, 1076 
-™ currency, 1077 

— debt, 1076 
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Korea, ediftatioii, 1075 

— finance, 1075 

— Germans in, 1074 

— gold, 1075, 1076 

— governAient, 1058, 1074 
jrovernor-General, 1074 

— Japanese in, 1074 

— language, 1075 
-- mining, lOJf), 1076 

— money, 1076 

— newspayiers, 1075 

— ports, 781, 1076 

— postal statistics, 1076 

— production, 1075 

— railways, 781, 1076 

— religion, 1075 

- rice, 1075, 1076 

— shipping, 1076 

— tobacco, 1075, 1076 

— trc*aties, 1060, 1074 

— wlialing, 1075 

- wheat, 1075 
Koi’liogo (Ivory Coast), 920 
Kornyo (Hungary), coal, 1018 
Korytza (Albania), 680 
Kosd (Hungary), coal, 1018 
Kosice (Czechoslovakia), 811 
Kosseir, Kl (1^'gypt), port, 277 
Kosta (Sweden), glass, 1327 
Kosli (Anglo-Egypiian Sudan), 282 
Kostroma (Russia), univ. , 1252 
Kota Bhani (Kelanian), 179 
Kotali (India), 126 

— area and ])opulation, 127 

— revenue, Jl 27 

Kota- Kota (Nyasaland), 200 
Kotei (Emperor) of Japan, 1056 
Kotka (Finland), 851 
Kotonu (Dahomey), 921 
Koulikouro (F. W. Africa), 922 
Koumbia (French Guinea), 920* 
Konroussa (French Guinea), 920 
Kovno (Lithuania), 1092, 1093 ^ 

— town, 1093 ; univ., 1093 
Koweit, Sultanate (Arabia), 1367 
Kowloon (China), 114, 115, 763 
Kozani (Greece), 988 ; town, 989 
Kpwesi race (Liberia), 1087 
Kragiijevatch (Serb, Croat, Slovefie), 

1281 • 

Krakow or Cracow (Poland), 1210, 
1215 ; fort, 1213 ; military 
district, 1213 ; town, 1211 


Krakow, university, 1212 
Krat (Siam), port, 1289 
Krian irrigation (Perak), 176 
Krishnaraja Wadiyar Bahadur (My- 
sore), ruler, 126 

Kristi^ia (Norway), prov., 1158 ; 
fort, 1162 

— port, 1166 ; town, 1159 ; univ., 

1159 

Kristiansand (Norway), 1159 

— fort, 1162 

Kristian.stad (Sweden), 1319 ; town, 
1320 

Kristiansund (Norway), 1159 
Kristineliamn (Sweden), 1320 
Kronoberg (Sweden), province, 1319 
Kronstadt (Russia) dockyard, 1255 
Kru tribes (Liberia), 1087 
Krugersdorp (South Africa), 218, 239 
Krutown (Liberia), 1087 
Ktema (Cyprus), 111 
Kuala^Krai (Kelantan), 179 
Kuala Lumpur (Malaya), 173, 175 
j 176 

I Kuala Prai (Malaya), 179 

Kuala Treiigganu (Malaya), 179 
Kuaiig-Chau-Waii (China), f’reuch 
lease of, 762, 895, 899 
Kuchifig (Sarawak), 104 
Kuei-yang (China), 760 
Kulja ((Jh. TurkesUn), province, 784 
Kum (Persia), 1189 
Kumamoto (Japan), 1061 
Kumasi or Coomassie (Ashanti), 
259 

Kumbakonam (India), 131 
Kunar Valley (Afghanistan), 674, 
677 

Kungrad (Khiva), 1266 
Kunsan (Korea), 1076 
Kuopio (Finlaiid) govt., 850; town, 
m 851 

Kurd race (Persia), y89 

‘(Turkey) 1353 

Kurdistan, 1352 

Kur^ (Japan), 1060 ; armament wks., 
1067 ; dockyard, 1036 ; naval 
‘ stn., 1066 

Kuresaaro (Esthonia), 847 
Kuria Island (Pacitic), 456 
Knria Muria Is. (Arabia), 100 
Ku’ile Islands (Japan), 1059 
Kuf^g Kru (S.W. Afr.), 246 
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KUR 

Kurram (India), 126, 152 
Kurume (Japan), 1061 
Kusai (Caroline Islands), 1080 
Kustendil (Bulgaria), 741,744 ; town, 
741 

Kustrin (Germany) fort, 948 ^ 

Kut (Mesopotamia), 1368 
Kutais (Georgia), 936 ; town, 936 
Kuti (Tibet), 1118 
Kuttowitz (Poland), 1211 
Kwamouth (Belgian Congo), 717 
Kwangchengtzc (Kirin), 762, 781 
Kwang-chou-Wan (P^r. China), 762 
896, 899 

Kwango (Belgian Congo), 714 
Kwangsi (China), j)rovince, 759, 760, 
761 

Kwangtung (China), 759, 760, 761, 
762, 763 ; tea, 772 

— (Japanese), 762, 763, 1078, 1079 
Kweichow (China), province, 760, 701 
Kyoto, see Kioto 

Kyrenia (Cyprus), 111 
Kyushu University (Japan), 1062 

Laank (Esthonia), 847 
La Asuncion (Venezuela), 1389 
Labasa (J'iji), wireless station, 454 
Labrador {see Newfound] aiiVl and 
and Labrador), 342 

— books of reference, 346 
Labuan, 169, 170, 171, 173, 174 

— wireless station, 103 
Labyrinth Islands (Andamans), 168 
Laccadive Is. (Indian Ocean), 168 
La Ceiba (Honduras), 1010 

La Chaux-de-Fonds (Switzerland), 
1338 

Lachen (Sikkim), 166 
0Sikkim),''l66 

Lackawanna (New ’Vork), 596 
La Condarnino (Monaco), 1107 
Laconia (Greece^h 988 

— (N. H.), 538 
Lacrosse (Wisconsin), 645 
Ladario de Matto Grosso (Brazil), 

arsenal, 733 

La Digue Is. (Seychelles), 203, 204 
Lado (Anglo-Egyptian Sudan), 281 
Lq, Dorada (Colom.), 795 
Ladrone or Marianne Is. (Pacific), 4*^9, 
666, 1080 - 
Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, 


LAO 

La Espor^nza (Honduras); 1010 
Lafayette (Indiana), 647 
Laghmdn Hills (Afghanistan), 677 
Lagos (W. Africa), 251, 252, 253 

— wireless station, 254 

La Guaira (Venez. ), wireless stn., 1393 
Lahadu (Somaliland), 205 
Lahoj (Arabia), 100 
Lahore (India), 131 « 

Lahr (Baden), 961 
;5.ake Assuei (Haiti), 1008 
Lake Baikal, 784 
Lake Balaton (Hungary), 1018 
Lake Bermudez (Venez. ), asphalt, 1391 
Lake Copais (Greece), 993 
Lake Hjiilmarcn (Sweden), 1219 
Lake Iziibal (Guatemala), 1001 
Lake Leopold II. dist. (lb Congo), 714 
Lake Magadi (B. E. Af.), natron at, 
185 

i Lake Miilaren (Sweden), 1319 
Lake Poopo (Bolivia) salt at, 724 
Lake Viinern (Sweden), 1319 
Lake Viittern (Sweden), 1319 
Lakewood (Ohio), 606 
La Liberdad (Peru), 1199, 1203 
Lamaism, in Mongolia, 786 

— in Tibet, 782 

Lambayeque (Peru), dept., 1199 
La Mosquitia (Honduras), 1009 
Lampongs Is. (off Sumatra), 1138 
Lamu Is. (Kenya), 183; town, 183 
Lanai Island ( Hawaii), 653 
Lanao prov, (Philippines), 659 
I.ancaster, population, 

— Duchy of, 4 

— (Ohio), 606 

— ■ (Pennsylvania), 614 
Lan-chow (China), 760 
Lancjiowfu (China), wireless sta.,776 
Landshut (Bavaria), 964 
Landskrona (Sweden), 1320 
Jjangenau (Danzig), 819 
Lango (Uganda), 189 
Lansing (Michigan), 670, 671 
Lantao Island (Hong Kong), 115 
Lao race (Siam), 1288, 1291 
Laoag (Lauag) (Philippines), 660 
Laos terr. (Fr.), 892, 896, 899,, 1289 

— area and population, 892, 899 
books of reference, 900 

— - finance, 899 

— government, 895, 899 
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LAO 

Laos teft*. (Fr.), produc^, 899 
La Pampa (Argentina), 6o3 
La Paz (Bolivia), 722, 723, 724; 
university, 722 

— (Mexico), 1100 

La Plata (Argentina), 682 
-j- courts, 684 ; town, 683 ; univer- 
sity, 684 ^ 

Lappland (^^wedisli), iroi% 1326 
Laps, Norway, 1158 

— Sweden, 1319 

Lara (Venezuela), state, 11^89 
Laraiclie {]\?or. ), 1110, 1304 
Laramie (Wyoming), 648 
L;i Rioja (Arg.), 688 ; 

town, 684 

Larissa (Greece), 988 ; town, 989 
Larnaca (Cyprus), 111 
La Rochelle (France) port, 884 
La Romaiia (S. Domingo), port, 
1278 

— wireless station, 1278 
Larvik (Norway), 1159 

Las Bela (Baluchistan), 102,163, 1 61, 
165 

--- Jam of, 164 

— trade, 165 

Las Coobas (Haiti), 1008 
Las Durek (Somaliland), wireless 
station, 205 

Lashkar (India), 131 « 

Las Khorai (Somaliland), wireless, 205 
I.asi race (Baluchistan), 164 
Lasithion (Crete), 988 
Las Paling (Spaiiish Is.), 1300 

— wireless station, 1311 

Las Perlas (Nicaragua), port, 1153 
Ijasia (Abyssinia), 669 
Las Tablas (Panama), 1175 
Latacunga (Ecuador), 841 ^ 

Latakia (Syria), 1379 
Lateraii, the (Rome), 1231 
Latgale (Latvia), 1084 * 

Latin Monetary Union, 280, 887, 997, 
1049 

Latium (see also Rome), 1025 
Latter-day Saints (Mormons), 448, 
474, 541, 549, 586, 631, 1159 
Latvia, 847, 1083 sqq, 1247, 12i>0 

— agriculture,* 1085 

— area and population, 1084, 1260 | 

— army, 1085 

— boundaries, 847, 1084, 1092 I 


LEE 

Latvia, Constituent Assembly, 1083 

— constitution A govt. , 1 083 

— debt, 1085 

— defence, 1085 

— diplomatic representatives, 1086 

— ^lucation, 1084 

— ethnic elements, 1084 

— factories, 1085 

— finance, 1084 
i — flag, 1084 

I — flax, 1085 

! — imports and exports, 1085 

: — manufactures, 1085 

I — ministries, 1084 

1 — money, banking, currency, 10S6 

i — peat, 1085 

■ — political parties, 1083 

• — ports, 1085 

I — President, 1084 

: — production and industry, 1085 

— railways, 1086 

— i^ligion, 1084 
— Saeima, 1084 

— shipping, 1086 

— timber, 1085 

— towns, 1084 

— university, 1084 

— water power, 1086 
Lauftceston (Tasmania), 421 

La Union (Salvador), mines, 1271 
j Laurium (Greece), 989 ; mines, 994 
Lausanne (vSwitz.), 1338 ;univ., 1339 
Lautoka (Fiji), 454 
Laval University (Canada), 295, 332 
La Vega (S. Domingo), prov., 1274 ; 
town, 1275 

Lawrence (Kans. ), 652 

— (Massachusstts), 473, 565 
Lead (South Dakota), 623 
League L (Pa.), naval 

Lcalui (Nortlltern Rhodesia), 211 
Cjeavenworth (Kansas), 552 
Lebanon (Pa,), 614 
Lebanon, Great (Syria), 1853, 1877, 
1378 ; mines, 1379 
Lecce (Italy), 1026 ; town, 1028 
Leeds, pop., 19 ; nmversity, 32 
Leeuwarde (NetbenlBtds), 1124 
Leeward Islands (British), 346, 362 
sqq^ 934 

administration, 352, 353, 854 

— area and population, 852, 868, 854 
I — '^ooks of reference, 367 
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l.KE 

Leeward Islands (British), commerce, 
353, 354 

— communications, 353, 354 

— crime, 352 

— education, 352, 353 

— finance, 353, 354 

— production, 352, 353, 354 

— savings banks, 353, 354 

— shipping, 353 

Leeward Islands (Fr. Pacilic), 934 
Leghorn, see Livorno 
Le Havre (France), 866 ; trade, 884 
Leicester, population, 19 
Leiden (Netherlands), 1124; univ., 
1125 

Leigh, population, 19 

Leinster province, agric. lioldings, 66 

— population, 24 

Leipzig (Saxonv), 979 ; town, 912, 
980 

— university, 945, 980 
liciria (Portugal), district, 1219 
Leith, poi t, 70, 83 

Lek race (Persia), 1189 

Leland Stanfoid Jr. Univ. (Oal.), 523 

Le Lode (Switz. ), 1338 

LeMairels. (New Guinea), 430 

Le Mans (France), 866 

Lemberg (Poland), 1209, 1211, lv:12 

— archbishopric, 1211 

— courts, 1212 

— fort, 1213 

— military district, 1213 

— university, 1212 
Lenchwe, Bakhatla chief, 207 
Lenin, Vladimir I. U. (Russian i 

Pres), 1246 

Lennoxville IJniv. (Canada), 295, 332 
Leominster (Mass.), 565 
Leon.I.Fr.uador), i)rovInce, 841 
-- ^exico), 1101 

— (Nicaragua), 1151 ; univ., 1151 ^ 

— (Spain), provinjce, 1299, 1307 
Leopold II., Lake (Belg. Congo); 714 
Leopoldville (Belg. C’go), 714, 715, 

717, 909 

Lepcha race (Sikkini), 166 j 

Leribe district .tLu.sutoland), 206 
L^rida (Spain), province, 1299 ! 

Les Saintes (French W. Indies), 929 
Lesser Antilles, 929 
Lethbridge (Canada), 314 
Levallois-Perret (France), 866 


LIB 

Levrier Bay, (Mauritania), 923 
Levuka (Fij^), 452, 454 
Lewiston (Maine), 559 
Lexington (Kentucky), 554 
Leyte Is. (P. 1. ), 660 
Lhasa (Tibet), 760, 782, 783 
Liao-tung Peuin.,762, 781,1059,1078 
Liao-yang (Manchuria), 781 
Libau (Latvia), 1084 
Liberdad (Peru), dept., fl99, 1203 
lutierec (Czechoslovakia), 811 
Liberia (C^^sta Rica), 799 
Liberia, 1086 sqq < 

— area and population, 1087 

— bank, 1089 

— books of reference, 1089 

— coiiee, 1088 

— commerce, 1088, 1089 

— constitution k government, 1086 

— counties, 1087 

— currency, 1089 

— customs reveiiuo, 1088 

— debt, 1088 

— defence, 1088 

— diplomatic represcjitativi‘s, 1089 

— education, 1087 

— tinance, 1088 

— forests, 1088 

— gold, 1088 

— imports and exports, 1088, 1089 

— iron, 1088 

' — justice, 1088 

— loan, 1088 

— mining, 1088 

— missions, 1087 ^ 

— money, weights, measures, 1089 

— palm oil, 1088 

— ports, 1087 

— President, 1087 

— production, 1088 

— relig^Jii, 1087 

— river navigation, 1089 
— roads, 1089 

— rubber, 1088 

— shipping, 1089 

— towns, 1087 

— wireless stations, 1089 
Liberian Jene (Liberia), 1087 
liibiS Italiana, 1051 sgg 

— area and i)opulatioiL 1051 

— banking, 1053 

— books of reference, 1055 

— caravans, 1051, 1052 
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Libia Italitna, commerce, !U)52 

— currency, 1053 ^ 

— defence. 1036, 1052 

— finance. 1052 

— frontier agreement, 1051 

— government, 1051 

— justice, 1051 

— ostrich feathers, 1052 • 

’ — postal statistics, 1 053 • 

— production and industry, 1052 

— railways, 1053 
- shipping, 1052 

— sponge fislftry, 1052 
Libreville (Fr. Congo), 907, 908 
Libyan Desert (Egypt), 266, 917 
Lichtenau (Danzig), 819 

Lick Observatory (Cab), 523 
Lidcombe (New Soutli Wales), 378 
Liechtenstein, 1090 

— - Customs Treaty, 1090 

Lic\ge (Belg. ), 704 ; tn . 7 05 ; univenuty, 
705 

Liegnitz (Prussia), 942 
Liessau (Danzig), 819 
Lifou Island (French PaciTnO, 933 
Liguria (Italy), 1024, 1039 
Lihou Island, 25 
Likoina (Nyasaland), 200 
Lille (France), 366 ; univ., 869 
Lillooet (British Columbia), 317 
Lima (Ohio), 606 

— (Peru), 1199, 1203 ; town, 1199 
~ univ., 1200 

Jiimasol (Cypius), 111 
Limbe (Nymaland), 200 
Limbourg (Belgium), })rovincc, 704 
Limburg (Netherlands), 1123, 1131 ; 

coal, 1131 
Limerick, 14, 24 
Limoges (France), 866 
Liinon (Costa Ilica)^ 798 ' 

— port, 801, 1177 I 

— town, 799 i 

— wireless station, 802 
Linares (Chile), province, 749 

— (Spain), 1300 

Lincoln, population, 19 i 

— (Nebraska), 583 ! 

Linden (Prussia), 942 i 

Lindenhafen (Pifcific), 431 j 

Lindi (Tanganyika), 187, 188 I 

Lindsey (Lines.), 17 j 

Lingah (Persia), port, 1194 1 


LIT 

Linkoping (Sweden), 1320 
Linz (Austria), 696 
Lippe, 940, 970 

— area and population, 940, 970 

— bank, 970 

— linsyice, 970 

— government, 970 
Lipso (Aegean), 1053 
Liro (Aegean), 1053 
Lisala(Belg. Congo), 717 

Lisbon (Portugal), 1219 ; town, 1220 j 
univ., 1221 

Jdsmore (New South Wales), 378 
Lithgow (New South Wales), 378 
Jjithuania, 1091 sqq, 1247, 1250 

— agriculture, 1094 

— area and population, 1092, 1093, 

1250 

— army, 1094 

— banks, 1095 

— bee-kecpiiig, 1094 

— boejes of reference, 1095 

— boiindaries, 1092 

I — Cabinet, 1091, 1092 
j - commerce, 1094 

■' comniunicaiioiis, 1091 

— Constituent A.ssembly, 1091, 1092 
constitution and government, 1091 

— crofs, 1094 

— currency, 1095 

— debt, 1094 

— defence, 1094 

— diplomatic representatives^ 1095 

— distilleries, 1094 

— districts, 1092 

— education, 1093 

— ethnic elements, 1093 

— finance, 1093 • 

— forests, 1093, 1094 

— imports and exports, 1094, 

— live stock, lf94 

— •local government, 1092 
-- manufactures, 1094 

— money, weights and measures, 1095 

— political parties, 1092 

— President, 1091, 1092 

— production and Mustry, 1094 

— railways, 1094 

— religion, 1093 

— representation, 1092 

— tfivor navigation, 1095 

— roads, 1096 

— SP^e projjerty, 1 093 
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LIT 

Lithuania, towns, 1093 

— treaty with Russia, 1093, 1094 

— university, 1093 

— wheat, 1094 
Little Aden, 99 

Little Andaman Is., 167 
Little Cayman Is., 351 
Little Elobcy (Sp. Af. ), 1813, 1314 
Little Falls (New York), 596 
Little Rock (Arkansas), 474, 520 
Liu-Kiu Islands, fiee Riiikiu Islands 
Liu-Kung Island (Weihaiwei), 181 
Liverpool, population, 19 ; port, 82 ; 
university, 32 

— (N.S.W.), 373 

Livingston (Guatemala), port, 1003 
Livingstone (Rhodesia), 211 
Livonia (Ksthonia), 847 
Livorno (Leghorn) (Italy), 1025 

— port, 1044 ; town, 1027 
Ljubliaua (Serb, Croat, >SIovene), 

1281 ; university, 1282 
Llanelly (Wales) port, 70 
Llanquihue (Chile), prov., 749, 753 
Loanda (Angola), dist., 1227 ; town, j 
1227 

Loango (French Congo), 908, 909 
Lobatsi (Bechuanaland), 208 
Lobor (Uganda), 189 
Lobos do Afuera (Peru), guano, 1203 
Lockport (New York), 596 
Lode, Le (Switzerland), 1338 
Lodz (Poland), 1210; military dist., 
1213 ; town, 1211 

Loetzen (Germany), fort, 948 , 

Logaiisport (Indiana), 547 
Logrcfio (Spain), province, 1299 
Loja (Ecuador), 841 ; town, 841 ; 

wireless station, 844 
Lcli’j'.u(Nigeria), 252 
Lomami (Belgian Congo), 714 
Lomas de Zamora (Arg.), 684 ^ 

Lombardy, 1024, 1039; silk, 1039 
Lombok (Dutch East Indies), 1138 
Lome (Togoland), 260, 923 
Lomond (Newfoundland), paper 
mills, 344' 

London, poxkh^ion of, 21 

— boroughs, 12 

— City, area and population, 1 2, 21 
Corporation of, 12 

debt, 52 

— County of, 11, 12 , 


LOU 

London, County Council, i2 

debt, 62 

finance, 62 

— District, 54 

— government, 11, 12 

— police, 12 

— port, 70, 82 

— registration area and pop , 21 

— univerdty, 31, 32 
fjondon (Australia), 371 

— (Ont.), 293, 328; university. 295, 

.328 

Londonderry, 14, 24 
Long Island (Bahamas), 347 

I (New Guinea), 430 

Longyear ‘City’ (Spitsbergen), 1170 
Lorain (Ohio), 606 
Loralai (Baluchistan), 163 
Lorca (Spain), 1300 
Lord Howe Island (N.S.W.), 377, 
389 

Lord Howe Islands, 450 
Loreijgau (Pacific), 432 
Loreto (Peru), dopt., 1199 
I Lorha (Gold (,'oast), 259 
Lorient (France), fort, 876; port, 878 
Lbrrach (Badeii), 961 
Los Andes (Argentina), 683 

— — (Yeneznela), univ., 1389, 1390 
Los Angeles (California), 473, 523 
Los Islands (West Africa), 261, 917 
Los Rios (Ecuador), prov., 841 

Los Santos (Panama), 1175 
Longa (Senegal), 918 
I Lourenyo Marques (Portague.se East 
Africa), 1228, 1229 
Louisiade Is. (Papua), 426; gold, 428 
Loiii.siana, 470, 556 sqq 

— agriculture, 489, 490, 558 

— area and population, 470, 487, 556 

— banks, 558 

— books of reference, 558 
charity, 557 

— cities, 556 

— commerce, 658 

— communications, 558 

— const, and govern., 566 
— ^cotton, 490, 558 

— crime, 557 

— debt, 557 

— defence, 657 

— education, 557 

— farms, 568 
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LOU 

Louisiana^finance, 557 | 

— fisheries, 558 ' 

— Germans in, 556 

— imports and exports, 558 

— Indians in, 556 

— live stock, 558 

— inanufactures, 558 
^ — mining, 558 

• — naval station, 483 

— pauperism, 557 

— port, 504, 558 ^ 

— production and industry, 489, 490, 

657 • 

— public lands, 487 

— railways, 558 

— religion, 556 

— representation, 465, 556 

— rice, 489, 558 

— river transport, 558 

— savings banks, 558 

— timber, 491, 492, 558 

— universities, 557 

— wool, 558 

Louisville (Kentucky), 473, 554 
Louvain (15elgium), 705 ; uiiiv., 705 
Lowa (Belgian Congo), 714 
I.owell (Massachusetts), 473, 565 
Lower Congo (Belgian Congo), 714 
Lower Silesia (Prussia), 975 
Lower Uele (Belgian Congo), 714 
Lowestoft, 19 

Loyalty Islands (French Pacific), 933 
Luang-Prabang (Laos State), 899, 
1289 

Luapula, L^)per (Belg. Congo), 714 
Liibeck, 940, 970 

— area and population, 940, 971 

— books of reference, 971 

— debt, 971 

— education, 971 

— finance, 971 

— justice, 971 

— religion, 971 

— town, 942, 971 
Liibeck (Oldenburg), 972 
Lublin (Poland), 1210 

— courts, 1212 

— military district, 1213 

— town, 1211 

— univ., 1212® 

Lucca (Italy), 1025 ; town, 1027 
Lucerne (Switzerland), 1335, 1337 

— town, 1338 


LYN 

Luchu Is. (Japan) 1059 
Lucknow (India), 131 ; univ., 133 
Luderitz Bay (S.W. Africa), 246, 249 

— diamonds, 246, 250 
Ludwigsburg (Wurttemberg), 984 
Ludw^sliafen (Bavaria), 942, 964 
Lugano (Switzerland), 1338 
Lugo (Spain), province, 1299 
Lukiko (assembly) (Uganda), 189 
Lukolela (Belgian Congo), 717 
Lulel (Sweden), 1320 

Lulonga (Belgian Congo), 714 
Lulua (Belgian Congo), 714 
Lund (Sweden), 1320; univ., 1320 
iuiiKla (Angola), 1227 
Lungchow (China), port, 763 
Luque (Paraguay), 1182 
Liir race (Persia), 1189 
Lusambo (B. Congo), 715 ; wireless 
station, 718 
Luton, population, 19 
Lutsiy (Latvia), 1084 
Luxembourg (Belg.), 704 
Luxemburg (Gd. Duchy), 1096 sqq 

— agriculture, 1097 

— area and population, 1097 

— books of reference, 1098 

— communications, 1098 

— Cdtistituent Assembly, 1096 

— constitution and government, 1096 

— Council of State, 1097 

— debt, 1097 

— defence, 1097 

— diplomatic representatives, 1098 

— economic union with Belgium, 

1097 

— education, 1097 

— finance, 1097* 

— Grand Ducliess, 1096 

— mining, 1098* 

— political paiiies, 1096 

posts, telegraphs, and telepliones, 

1098 

— production and industry, 1097 

— railways, 1098 

— referendum, 1097 

— religion, 1097 

— towns, 1097 

Luzern (Switzerland), 1335, 1337 

— town, 1338 

I^zon Island (Philippines), 660 
Lwow (Poland), see Lemberg 
Lyi^burg (Virginia), 637 
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LYN 

Lynn (Massachusetts), 473, 565 
Lynx Island (Pacilic), 456 
Lyon (Fiance), 866 

— faculties, 869 

— local government, 862 I 

— population, 866 I 

— university, 869 | 

I 

McAlkster (Old.), 609 ! 

Macao (Port. Ohina), 1220, 1225, 1226 

— area and population, 1225, 1226 

— finance, 1226 

— imports and exports, 1226 
Macaulay Island (N.Z.), 447 
Macedonia (Greece), 988; rice, 994 
Macei(3 (Brazil), 729, 730 
Macenta (French Guinea), 920 
Macerata (Italy), 1025 ; town, 1028 

— university, 1030 

McGill Univ. (Canada), 295, 332 
Mach (Baluchistan), 163 
Machala (Ecuador), 841 
McKean Island (Pacific), 456 
McKeesport (Pennsylvania), 614 | 

Mackenzie (N.-AV. Terr.) dist, 336 
Mackli6 (Senegal), 918 
ATcMaster Univ. (Ontario), 295 
Macon (Georgia), 539 
Macquarie Island (Tasmania), 'a20 
Madagascar, 191, 892, 893, 910 sqq 

— administration, 910 

— agriculture, 912 

— area and population, 892, 910 

— banks, 913 

— books of reference, 911 

— canning industry, 912 

— Chinese in, 910 

— commerce, 893, Q12 

— communications, 913 

— ^ rpna ular representatives, 914 

— currency, 914 

— debt, 911 

— defence, 911 . 

— dependencies, 911 

— education, 911 

— finance, 911 

— forests, 912 

— gold, 912 

— government, 910 

— Governor-General, 910 

— imports and exports, 893, 91 2^ 

— justice, 911 

— land tenure, 912 


MAD 

Madagascar, live stock, 9i2 

— miiieAls, 912 

— ports, 911, 913 

— posts, telegraphs, and telephones, 

913 

— production and industry, 912 
— ■ railways, 913 

— religion, 911 

— repre?;3ntation, 91 C 
" rice, 912 

roads, 913 

— rubbtr, 912 

— shipping, 913 

— silk, 912 

— timber, 912 

— towns, 911 

— tribes, 910 

— wireless stations, 913 

Madang (New Guinea), 429, 430, 431 
Maddalona (Italy), naval and torpedo 
station, 1035, 1037 
Madeira (Portugal), 1219, 1220, 1222 
Madison (AVisconsin), 644, 645, 646 
Madras (India) city, 131 

— port, 152 

— university, 133 
Madras Presidency — 

— agriculture, 143, 144 

— area and population, 121, 124, 130 

— bank, 158 

— births and deaths, 130 

— canals, 154 

— education, 134 

— finance, 139 

— forests, 143, 144 

— government, 121, 123 
local, 124 

— justice and crimo, 135 

— land revenue, 138, 141, 142 
, tenure, 142 

— local government, 124 

— newspapers, &c, , 135 
>- port, 152 

— religion, 132 
roads, 154 

— native states, 125, 128, 132 

— tea, 144 

— fjade, 148, 150 
■ - university, 133 

Madre de Dios (Peru), dept., 1199 
Madrid (Spain), province, 1299 ; 
town, 13C0 

— underground railway, 1310 
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MAD 

Madrid *(Spaiii), universkj^, 1301 
Madura ( Dutch East In.), 1137, 1138 

— agriculture, 1141 

Madura (Madras Presidency), 131 
Maebashi (Japan), 1061 
Maestricht (Netherlands), 1124 
Mafeking (Cape Province), 208 
Mafeteiig ( Basutoland 206 
Magadi, Lake (Kenya), Tiatron at, 185 
Magalapye (Becliuanaland), 208 
Magallanes (Chile), terr., 748, 74^ 
Magar race. (Nepal), 1118* 

Magdala (Abyvssinia), 670 
Magdalena (Colombia), 791, 793 
Magdeburg (Prussia), 942, 975 
Maghreb-el-Aksa (Morocco), 1108 
Magi (Aby.ssinia), 669 
Magnesia (Turkey), 1359 
Magyar race (Kuinania), 1238 
Mabaddei (It. Somaliland), 1050 
Mahaga (Isabel Is.) (Pacitic), 432, 456 
Mahalla-el-Kubra (Egypt), 266 
Mahamba (Swaziland), 215 
Mahdcra-M.ariam (Abyssinia), 670 
Malle (French India), 894 
Mahc Island (Seychelles), 203, 204 
Mahon (Baleares), fort, 1305 

— wireless station, 1305 
Maiana Island (Pacific), 456 
Maidstone, 19 
Maiganiia (Nigeria), 253 
Maine, 469, 559 sqq 

— agriculture, 560 

— area and population, 469, 487, 559 

— books^of reference, 561 

— cities, 559 

— <;ommunications, 560 

— constitution and government, 559 
-- debt, 560 

— education, 559 

— farms, 560 

— finance, 560 

— Indians in, 559 

— live stock, 560 

— manufactures, 560 

— mining, 560 

— naval yard, 589 

— pauperism, 560 - 

— production and industry, 560 

— railways,*560 

— religion, 559 

— representation, 465, 659 

— savings banks, 560 


MAh 

Maine, shipping, 504 

— university, 559 

— wool, 560 

Mainland (Spitsbergen), 1169 
Mainz (Hesse), 940, 969 
Maj^petia (Venez. ), 1389 
Maitland (New South Wales), 378 
Maizuru (Japan), naval station, 1066 ; 

shipyard, 1067 
Miijerba (Syria), 1379 
Majeru Island (Pacific), 1080 
Majlis (Persia), 1188, 1189 
Majorca, wireless station, 1311 
Majunga (Madagascar), 911, 912 
Makalle (Abyssinia), 6/0 
Makassar (Dutch East Indies), 1140 
Makin Island (Pacific), 456 
Makraii (Baluch.), 163, 164, 165 
Makwar (A.-E. Sudan), dam, 283 
Malacca (Straits Settlements), 168, 
169, 170, 171, 173 
Malaga ^Spain), 1299 ; town, 1300 
j Malaita Island (Pacific), 456 
Malaiije (Angola) (list., 1227 
M alaren Lake (S wajden ) , 1319 
Malay Archipelago (Portuguese pos- 
sessions hi), 1225, 1226 
Mala}^ race, Borneo, 102 

— t'ape Colony, 232 
— Cochin China, 896 
— C(^ylon, 106 

— Sarawak, 104 

Malay States, Federated, 169,174^^7(7 

administration, 169, 174, 

1289 

area and pop,, 175, 1289 

hooks of reference, 180 

coaU 176 

commerce, 176, 177 

Chinese and Ind jqy ^jig. 176 

communications, 177 

* crime, 176 

— ^ — — currenejt, 177, 178 
education, 175 

Federal Council, 175, 176 

finance, 176 

— forests. 176 

^old, 

High Commissioner, 169, 

174 

^ hospitals, 176 

' imports and exports, 176, 

177 
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MAI. 

Malay States, Federated, irrigation, 
176 

justice, 175 

minerals, 176, 177 

police, 175 

— posts and telegraphs, 177 

prisoners, 176 

production, 176 

railways, 177 

roads, 177 

rubber, 176, 177 

savings banks, 177 

shipping, 177 

tin, 176, 177 

British, 169, 174, 175, 1289 

French, 1288 

Siamese, 1289, 1292 

Unfederated, 178 squ 

Malden (Massachusetts), 565 
Malden Island (Pacific), 457 
Mai dive Islands (Ceylon), 110 
Maldonado (Peru), 1199 

— (Uruguay), 1381 ; tn., 1381 
Male Island (Maldives), 110 
Malekite sect (Morocco), 1110 
Maliki sect (Bahrein), 101 
Malines, see Mechliu 
Malleco (Chile), province, 749 
Mallicolo Island (Pacific), 457 
Malmedy (Belgium), 704, 940 
Malmo (Swed.), 1318, 1320 
Malmdhus (Sweden), province, 1319 
Malta, 97 Bqq 

— banks, 99 

— books of reference, 99 

— commerce, 98 

— constitution, 97 

— crime, 98 

— currency, 99 
education, 97 

— Governor, 97 

— language, 97 

— Legislature, 97 

— live stock, 98 

— manufactures, 98 

— ministry, 97 

— naval base, 97^?-^ 

— population, 97 

— postal statistics, 98, 99 

— products, 98 

— railway, 98 ^ 

— shipping, 98 


MAN 

Maluprey (Cambodia), provin.ce, 1288 
Malwa Stati* (India), 126 
Mamuret-ul-Aziz (vilayet), 1353 
Man, sec Isle of Man 
Manabi (Ecuador), 841 ; rubber, 842 ; 

wireless station, 844 
Managua (Nic.), 1151; univ., 1151; 

wireless station, 1154 
Manahiki I^Jahd (Cook Is.), 446 
Manama (Bahrein), 100 
Maxianjary (Madagascar), 911 
Manaos (P^razil), 729, 730 ; rubber, 
733 

Manchester, 19; port, 82 ; univ., 32 

— Ship Canal, 84 
Manchester (N.H.), 474, 588 
Manchuria, 780 sqq, 1059, 1060 

— agriculture, 781 

— area and population, 760, 761, 780 

— books of reference, 788 

— coal, 773 

— flour mills, 773, 781 

— government, 762, 781 

— imports and exports, 782 

— iron, 773 

— Japanese in, 762 

— maunfactures, 781 

— minerals, 773, 781 

— ports, 774, 781, 782 

— l)Osts and telegra])hs, 777, 782 

— production and industry, 773, 781 

— railways, 775, 776, 781, 782, 1072 

— religion, 764 

— soya beans, 772, 781 

— towns, 781 

— university, 781 

— wheat, 781 
Mandalay (Burma), 131 
Maiidali (Mesopotamia), 1369 
Mandi (India), state, 128 
MandiiiJa (Panama), port, 1175, 1177 
Mandiugo race (Liberia), 1087 
Mangaia Island (Cook Is.), 446 
Maiigarova Is. (French Oceania), 934 
Mang-Ca (Annam), 897 
Manhattan (N. York), 473, 596 
Manica District (Port. E. Af.), 1228 
Manieina (Belgian Congo), 714 
Manila (Philippines), 660, 661 

— mint, 663 

— port, 662 

Manipur (Assam), 125, 132 
Manitoba, 290, 320 sqq 
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MAN 

• 

IManitoba, agriculture, 29 300, 321 

— area and population, 293, 320 

— births, marriages, deaths, 294 

— books.of reference, 321 

— coal, 302 

communications, 308, 321 
— » constitution and government, 290, 
291,292,320 

— copper, 3‘^ 

- crops, 299, 300, 321 

— dairy output, 321 

— education^ 295, 296, 321* 

— farm holdings, 299 
— - finance, 298, 321 

— fisheries, 302, 321 

— forestry, 301, 321 

— gold, 321 

— land holdings, 299, 300 

— • Legislative Assembly, 292, 320 

— Lientenant-Govoriior, 292, 320 

— live stock, 321 

— lumber, 301 

— manufactures, 302, 321 

— minerals, 302, 303, 321 

— ministry, 320 

— political parties, 320 

— • ])roduction and industry, 299, 300, 
301, 302, 303, 321 

— railways, 308, 321 

— - iM'ligion, 295 

— representation, 290, 291, 292, 320 

— telephones, 321 

— timber, 321 

— towns, 321 

— uiiiversi^, 295, 321 

— wheat, 299, 321 
Manitowoc (Wis.), 645, 647 
Manizales (Colombia), 791 
Mannheim (Baden), 961 

town, 942, 961 • 

Manono Is. (Western Samoa), 448 
Manpur (India), 142, 113 
Mans, Lo (France), 866 • 

Mansfield, population, 19 

— (Ohio), 606 

Mansiira (Egy])t), 266, 267 
Maiitova or Mantua (Italy), 1024 

— fort, 1035 ; town, 1028 ♦ 

Manua Is. (W. Samoa), 418, 665 
Manus Is. (New Guinea), 429,430,431 
Manzanillo (Cuba), 804 

MaO (Kanom), 909 
Maoris (N.Z.), 433, 437, 440 


MAR 

! Maracaibo (Vcn. ), 1389 ; wireless 
I station, 1393 

Maracay (Venezuela), 1389 ; wireless 
station, 1393 

Marakei Island (Pacific), 456 
Mara^esh (Morocco), 1109, 1110,1111, 
1114 

— wireless station, 1114 
Maramuresh (Kumania), 1237, 1241 
Maranhao (Brazil), 729, 732 
Marburg (Germany), university, 945 
Marches (Italy), 1025, 1039 

Mar do la Plata (Argentina), 684 
Mardin (Turkey) Patriarchs of, 1354 
Mare Is., navy yard (Cal.), 483, 524 
Marc Island (French Pacific), 933 
I Margarita I. (Yen.), pearl fishery, 1391 
; Margate, population, 19 
i Mari (Russia), 1249 
! Marianne Islands (Pacific), 429, 663, 

, 1080 

Marie^])a (kmnty (Arizona), 519 
Marie-Ualante Is. (Guadeloupe), 929 
Marienburg ((Jermany), fort de- 
stroyed, 948 

IMarionburg-Kaltliof (Danzig), 819 
Marietta (Ohio), 606 
Marir^dte (Wis. ), 645 
Marion (Indiana), 547 

— (Oliio), 606 

• Maritza (Bulgaria), coal, 744 
Marlborough district (N. Z.), 565 
Marmora (Turkey), 1352 
Maroantsetra (Madagascar), 911 
Maroni (Fr. Guiana), penal settle- 
ment, 930 

Maroiiito sect (Cyprus), 112 

(Syria), 1^4, 1378 

Marquette (Miclii), 571 
Marquezas Is. (Trench 
Marrakesh (Morocco), 1109, 1110, 
1111, 1114 

Marri -district (Baluchistan), 165 
Marseille (France), 866 ; faculties, 
869 ; port, 884 
Marsliall (Liberia), 1087 
Marshall Is. ( Pacifi(?» . 450. 1080 
Marshalltown (lowaj/oIO 
Martigny, fort. (Switzerland), 1341 
Marlin Garcia Is. (Argentina), 682 
M^tinique, 892, 931 

— area and population, 892, 931 

— ba4ks, 931 


5 
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Martiiiiiiue, education, 931 

— imports and exports, 893, 931 

— production, 931 

— representation, 892, 931 

— shipping, 931 

— telegraphs, 931 
Marwar (Jodhpur), 127 
Marj'- Island (Pacific), 456 
Maryborough (Queensland), 400 

— (Victoria), 391 
Maryland ( Liberia), 1087 
Maryland (U.S.A.), 469, 561 squ 

— agriculture, 490, 563 

— area and population, 469, 487, 561 

— banks, 563 

— books of reference, 564 

— charity, 562 

— cities, 562 

— coal, 563 

— communications, 563 

— constitution k government, 561 

— crime, 562 

— dairying, 563 

— debt, 562 

— defence, 562 

— education, 562 

— farms, 563 

— finance, 562 

— fisheries, 563 

— fruit, 563 

— Germans in, 562 

— Indians in, 561 

— libraries, 562 

— live stock, 563 

— manufactures, 563 

— mining, 563 

— naval academy, 563 

— pauperism, 562 

— port, 563 

— “'pife^Wotion and industry, 563 

— public lands, 487 

— railways, 563 

— religion, 562 ‘ 

— representation, 465, 561 

— savings banks, 564 

— ship canal, 563 

— shipping, m 563 

— tobacco, 4^ 563 

— university, 562 
■ wheat, 563 

— wool, 563 

Masai races (Africa), 184, 189 
Masaka (Uganda), 189 


MAS 

Masaryk, Prof. (Czechoslov. Pres.), 
809, 810 

Ma.saya (Nicaragua), 1151, 1152 
Masbate Is. (P,I.), 660 
Mascara (Algeria), 902 
Maseru (Basutoland), 206, 207 
I Mashonaland, 209 
I Masisea (Pe^u), wireless station, 1205 
; Maskat (Ouian), see Miukat 
I M,‘ison City (Iowa), 549 
i Masr-el • Baliri (Egypt), 267 
I Massa (Ifaly), town, 1028 
i Massa o Carrara (Italy), prov., 1025 
; Massachusetts, 469, 564 sqq 
I — agriculture, 490, 568 
^ — area and pop., 469, 487, 565 
: — banks, 669 

— births, marriages, deaths, 565 

— books of reference, 569 

— charity, 567 

— cities, 565 

— commerce, 569 

— communications, 569 

, — constitution and governineut, 564 
' — correction, 567 

— crime, 567 
, — crops, 568 

I — debt, 567 
1 — defence, 567 
I — divorce, 565 
I — education, 566 
i — farms, 568 
! -- finance, 567 
I — Germans in, 565 

— immigration, 565, 569 

— imports and exports, 569 

— live stock, 568 

— inanufiictures, 568 

— mining, 668 

I — naval station, 483 

— pauperism, 567 
I — ports, 569 

' - - production and industry, 490, 568 
; — public lands, 487 
i — railways, 569 
I — religion, 666 
i — representation, 465, 564 
— • swings banks, 669 

— shipping, 604, 569 
— ■ tobacco, 490, 568 

— universities, 666 

— wool, 568 

Mas.sawah (Eritrea), 1048, 1049 
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MAS 

Massaw^h, wireless station, 1049 
Massillon (Ohio), 606 • 

Mastanly (Bulgaria), 741 
Mastung (Baluchistan), 164 
Mataberelaiid, 209 
Matadi (Belgian Congo), 717 
Matagalpa (Nicaragua), 1161, 1153 
Matam (Senegal), 919 * 

Matanzas ((iuba), 804 ; t^wn, 804 
Matapa (Nicaragua), 1151 
Mateur (Tunis), 927 
Mathibc, Batawaiia chief, •207 
Matraalja (Tluugary) lignite, 1018 
Matrah (Oman), fice Muttrah 
Matsumoto (Japan), 1061 
Matsuyama (Japan), 1061 
Matto Grosso (Brazil), 729, 732 

— diamonds, 734 
Mattoon (111. ), 544 
Matiipi (Pacific), 431 
Maturin (Venezuela), 1389 
Mau forest (Kenya), 185 
Maui Island (Hawaii), 653 
Maukc Island (Parry Island), 446 
Maule (Chile), province, 749 
Mauritania (F.W.A.) 892, 916, 917, 

923 

— aica and po})nlation, 892, 917, 923 

— books of reference, 924 

— budget, 923 

• — districts, 923 , 

- — post oflices, 918 
Mauritius, 197 sq(/ 

— area and population, 197 

— books reference, 199 

— Chinese in, 197 

— commerce, 198 

— constitution and government, 197 

— crime, 197 
currency, 199 

— customs valuation, 198 

— debt, 198 

— defence, 198 

— dependencies, 197, 199 

— education, 197 

— finance, 198 

— Governor, 197 

— immigration and emigration^ 197 

— imports and exports, 198 

— Indians in^ 197 

— military expenditure, 198 

— money, weights, and inejusures, 199 

— X)osts, telegraphs, &c., 199 


MEL 

Mauritius, railways, 198 

— religion, 197 

— shipping and communications, 198 

— sugar, 198 

Mayaguana Island (Bahamas), 347 
Ma^^agiiez (Porto Rico), 656 
May e nee, see Mainz 
Mayotte Island (French), 892, 914 

— area and population, 892, 914 

— education, 914 

— products, 914 

Mazagan (Morocco), 1110, 1114 
Mazatlan (Mexico), wiredess stn., 1104 
Mazico (Angola), 1227 
Mazoe River (Rhod. ), dam, 210 

— Valley (Rhod.), ^10 
Mbabane (Swaziland), 214, 215 
M/Bato (Ivory Coast), 920 
Mecca (Arabia), 1365, 1366 
Mechlin (Belgium), 705 
Mccklciibiirg-Schweriii, 940, 971 
~ area and iH)]mlation, 940, 971 

- education, 971 

— justice, 972 

— religion, 971 

- towns, 971 
university, 945, 972 

Mecklonburg-Strelitz, 940, 972 

— {frea and population, 940, 972 

— debt, 972 

— finance, 972 

— religion, 972 

Mecsek ]\lountain (Hungary), coal, 
1018 

Medan (Dutch East Indies), 1140 
Medellin (Colom, ), 791, 792, 794 ; 
univ., 792 

Medford (Masicichusetts), 565 

— (Oregon), 61 1 

Medicine Hat ^Canada), 31ji^ , , 
Medina (Arafeia), 1365 
•Medinct-cl-Fayum (Egypt), 266 
Medio Shebcli (ItjvJian Africa), 1050 
Medresseh i Siasi (Persia), 1190 
Meeraiie (Saxony), 980 
Meerut (India), 131 
Meiji (Japan), univ., 1062 
Meissen (Saxony;, 

Mekhe (Senegal), 918 
Meknes, sec Mequinez 
Mekong ports (French), 1289 

— river (Cambodia), fish, 898 
Me^tnesia, 457 


5 c 2 
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MBL 

Melbourne, 360, 391, 421 

— education, 392 

— Tuiiit, 372, 397 

— port, 370 

— university, 389, 392 
Mclchite Sect (S}uia), 1354 
Mclenara (Canaries) wireless station, 

1311 

Melilla (Span. Af.), 1110, 1300, 1301 

wireless station, 1305 

Mclo (Uruguay), 1381 
Melos (Greece), 990 
Melrose (Mass.), 565 
Melsctter (Rhodesia), 210 
Memel, 910 

Memphis (Tennessee), 473, 626 
Menado (Dutch East Indies), 1138 
Mendoza (Arg.)> 083 ; town, 683 

Mengo (Kampala) (Uganda), 190 
Mengtsz (China), 763, 773 
Meniifiya (Egypt), 266, 267 
Mequinez or Mcknes (i\Iorocco), 1110, 
1112, 1114 

— military area, 1111 

— vineyards, 1112 

Merca (Jt, Somaliland), 1050 
Mercedes (Argentina), 684 
■ (Uruguay), 1381, 1382 
Merida (Mexico), 1101 

— (Venez.), 1389 ; univ., 1389 
Meriden (Connecticut), 529 
Meridian (Mississi])pi), 576 
Meijerdah valley (Tunis), 927 
Merowe (Anglo- Egy])tian Sudan), 

282 

Merthyr Tydfil, po] dilation, 20 
Meshed (Persia), 1189 
Meshed -i-sar (Persia), port, 1191, 1193 
Meshiakhat Olama (Egypt), 268 
Meso pota mia, 1351,' 1352, 1357, 

‘ jftd’8 sqq ^ 

— agriculture, 1369 ^ 

— area and population, 1368 

— books of reference, 1370 

— P>ritish troops in, 55, 1357 
Cabinet, 1368 

— commerce, 1369 

— CO rn m un i c a ,,*13(59 

— Council of State, 1368 

— defence, 1369 

— education, 1369 

— finance, 1369 ' 

— government, 1352, 1357, 13^8 


MEX 

Mesopotamia, High Commissioner, 
1357^1370 

— irrigation, 1369 

— justice, 1369 

— king, 1357, 1368 

— mandate, 95, 1352, 1368 

— occupation, 55, 141, 1367 

— petroleum, 1369 

— port, 13(J9” 

— production, 1369 
— i^ailways, 1370 

— ‘religion 1368, 1369 

— telegraphs and telephc'iiqs, 1370 
Messenia (Greece), 988 

Messina (Sicily), 1026 ; port, 1044 

— town, 1027 ; torpedo stn., 1037 

— university, 1030 
Meta' (Colombia), 791 
Methil, port, 70, S3 

Metz (France), 866, 876 ; forts, 876 
Meudon (France), observatory, 870 
Mewar (India), 126, 127 
Mexico, 1098 sqq 

— agriculture, 1102 

— area and population, 1100 

— army, 1101, 1102 

— aviation, 1102 

— banking and ‘credit, 1104 

— books of reference, 1105 

— Chinese in, 1100 

— cities, 1101 

' — civil war, 1099 

— coal, 1103 

— commerce, 1103 

— Congress, 1099 

— constitution and government, 1099 

— coj)per, 1103 

— cotton, 1102 

— crops, 1102 

— debt, 1101 

— defeiVcc, 1101 

— diplomatic rejucsentatives, 1105 

— education, 1101 
— Minance, 1101 

— foreigners, 1101 

— forests, 1102 

— Germans in, 1100 

— gold, 1103 

— gefv^ernment, central, 1099 

local, 1100 <, 

— House of Representatives, 1099 

— imports and exports, 1103 

— Japanese in, 1100 
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MBX 

Mexico, justice, 1101 

— live stock, 1102 

— local government, 1100 ' 

— manufactures, 1 1 02 

— mines and minerals, 1103 
: — ministfy, 1099 

money and credit, 1104 

— money, weights, k measures, 1101 

— navy, ifb2 

— newspapers and periodicals, llf)l 

— opals, 1103 ^ * 

— petroleum, 1102, 1103 

— pipe lines, 1102 

— ports, 1104 

— posts, telegraphs, telephones, 1104 

— President, 1099 

— production and industry, 1102 

— railways, 1104 

— religion, 1101 

— representation, 1099 
- Senate, 1099 

shipping, 1104 

— silver, 1103 

— sugar, 1102 

— States and Territories, 1100 

— timber, 1102 

— tobacco, 1102 

— university, 1101 

— wheat, 1102 

— wireless stations, 1104 

Mexico City, 1100, 1101 * 

-■ wireless station, 1104 
Miami (Florida), 536 
Michigan, 469, 570 srjq 

— agriculture, 572 

— area and population, 469, 487, 570 

— banks, 572 

— books of reference, 572 

— cliarify, 571 

— cities, 571, 572 

— communications, 572 

— constitution and government, 5J0 

— copper, 672 
debt, 571 

— education, 571 

— farms, 572 

— finance, 571 

— fisheries, 572 

— forest reserves, 492 

— Germans in, 570 

— Indians in, 570 

— live stock, 572 

— local government, 670 


MIN 

Michigan, manufactures, 572 

— mining, 572 

— ]>etroloum, 572 

— poor relief, 571 

— nrodnetion and industry, 572 

— public lands, 487 

— railways, 572 

— religion, 571 

— representation, 465, 570 

— ship canal, 572 

— timber, 492, 572 

— university, 571 

— wheat, 572 

— wool, 572 

Michigan City (Indiana), 647 
Michoacaaii (Mexico), state, 1100 
Mico (Nicaragua) mines, 1152 
Middle Congo colony (Fr. Congo), 908 
Middle East, 95 
Middlesbrough, 19 ; port, 83 
Middletown (Con.)) 529 

— (ISfew York), 596 

— (Ohio), 606 

^lidia (Black Hea shores), 740 
Mijertin Somalis, 1049, 1050 
Mijeado (Emperor), Japan, 1056 
Mikindani (Tanganyika), 188 
Mik^celi ( Finland), 850 
Mikouos (Cyclades), 988 
Milan (Milano), (Italy), 1024 ; town, 
1027, 1030, 1031 
Mildnra (Victoria), 391 
JMilford (Delaware), 532 
Military Ter. (F.W.Af.), 892, 916, 
921, 922 

Millcrand, Alex. (French Pres.), 859 
Millshurg (Libgria); 1087 
Milwaukee (Wisconsin), 473, 645, 647 

Minas (Urugna^), 1381 , » 

Minas Gerae# (Brazil), 729, 732 ; 
« coffee. 733 

— colonies, 734 ; piines, 734 ; rail- 

' ways, 736 

Mindanao Is. (P.I.), 660, 661 
Mindoro Is. (P. I.) 660 
Ming Kuo Univ. (China), 766 
Mingreliaii s ( G eof j h 4^936 
Minneapolis, 473, 573, 575 

— Federal Bank, 509 ; univ., 574 
Minnosot«a, 469, 673 sqq 

— agriculture, 489, 574 

— ?.rea and population, 469, 487, 573 

— ijiinks, 676 
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MIN 

Minnesota, books of reference, 575 

— charity, 574 

— cities, 573 

— coniniunicationH, 575 

— constitution and government, 573 

— crime, 574 

— debt, 574 

— defence, 574 

— education, 574 

— farms, 574 

— finance, 574 

— forests, 574 

— Germans in, 573 

— Indian reservations, 573 

— Indians in, 573 

— iron, 574 

— live stock, 574 

— local government, 573 

— manufactures, 574 

— mining, 574 

— pauperism, 574 

— production and industry, 489,' 574 

— public lands, 487 

— railways, 575 

— religion, 573 

— representation, 465, 573 

— savings banks, 575 

— shipping, 575 i 

— timber, 492, 574 

— universities, 574 

— wheat, 489, 574 

— wool, 574 

Miuya (Egypt), 266, 267 ; town, 266, 
267 

Miquelon Is. (Fr. Atlan.), 892, 893, 
931 

— area and populatioji, 931 

— fisheries, 931 

Mii'jffljj^s. Lock (Pan.’C. Z.), 1178 
Miranda (Venezuela), -Vate, 1389 
Miri (Sarawak), oillield, 104 ^ 

— wireless station, 104 

Mir Kam^l Khan, Jam (Las Hela^, 
164 ^ 

Mir Mahmud, Khan of Kalat, 164 
Mirs Bay (Hong Kong), 115 
Mi'rzdpur (Indji^ a 31 
Misahdhe (Togoland), 923 
Misima (Papua), 428 

— wireless station, 428 

Misiones territory (Argentina), 68?; 
State lands, 687 

Miskolcz (Hungary), 1015, 1017^ 


MIS 

Misr, see Eg/;pt 
Mississippi, 469, 575 sqq 

— agriculture, 489, 490, 577 

— area and po])ulation, 469, 487, 575 

— books of reference, 577 

— charity, 576 

— cities, 576 

— communi^dlions, 577 

— constitution and gov^eiSjmeiit, 575 

— cotton, 480, 577 

— crime, ^76 

— debt, 576 

— education, 576 

— farms, 577 
~ finance, 576 

i — Germans in, 576 
! — Indians in, 576 
j — live stock, 577 
i — maize, 577 
I — manufactures, 577 
j — minerals, 577 

— pauperism, 576 

— production and industry, 489, 490, 

577 

— public lands, 487 

— railways, 577 

— religion, 576 

— repiesentation, 465, 576 

— rice, 489, 577 

— savings banks, 577 
timber, 491, 492 

— uni verities, 576 

— wool, 577 

I Missoula (Montana), 581 
Missouri, 469, 577 sqq 

— - agriculture, 489, 490, 579 

— area and population, 469, 487, 578 
— • books of reference, 580 

— cities, 578 

— coal,* 679 

— communications, 579, 580 
— cotton, 490, 579 

— 'constitution and government, 677 

— crime, 678 

— debt, 579 

— education, 678 

— farms, 679 

— finance, 579 

— flax, 579 

— Germans in, 578 

— Indians in, 678 

— live stock, 579 

— manufactures, 679 
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MIS 


MON. 


Missonrf^ mining, 579 


l 


pauperism, 578 
— production and industry, 489. 490 
579 


— public lands, 487 

— railway^ 579 
-g- religion, 578 

— representation, 465, ^77 

— rice, 489^ 

— river stcainer.s, 579 

— tobacco, 579 

— universities, 578 

— wheat, 4.^9, 579 

— wool. 579 
Mitau (Latvia), 1084 
Mitchell (South Dakota), 023 
Mitchell Island (Pacific), 456 
Mit Gliamr (Egy])t), 266 
Mitiaro Island (Cook Islands), 446 
Mito (Japan), 1061 

Mitre Island (Pacific), 456 
Mitsubishi yard (Japan), 1067 
Mittelfranken (Bavaria), 963 
Mlaiije (Nyasaland), 200 
Moberly (Missouri), 578 
Mobile‘(Ala.), 474, 515; pt., 504, 517 
Mobilen (It. Somaliland), 1050 
Moca (S. Domingo), 1275 
Mocambique (Cofn])anhia do), 1228 
Mocha (Arabia), 1367 
Mocoa (Colombia), 791 
Modeliarpeth (French India), 894 
Modena (Italy), 1025 ; town, 1027 ; 
univ., 1030 

Modlin (IVand), fort., 1213 
Moero (Belgian Congo), 714 
Mogadischo or Magadisho (Italian 
Somaliland), 1050 

— wireless station, 1050 
Mogador (Morocco), port, 1110 

— wireless station, 1114 
Mohale’s Hoek (Basutoland), 206 
Mohamed Jomalulalam (Brunei), 103 
Mohammed VI. , Sultan(Tnrkey), 1348 
Mohammed ibn Ali el-Idrisi (Asir), 


1366 


Mohammera (Persia), 1191, 1193, 

1194 

Moheli Island (Comoro Islands); 914 
Moi tribes (An«iam, &c. ), 896, 897 
Moji (Japan), 1061 
Moji-Shimonoseki tunnel (Jap.), 1072 
Mokpo (Korea), port, 1076 




Moldavia, 1237, 1238 
Moline (Illinois), 544 
Molise (Italy), province, 1025 
Mollendo (Peru), port, 724 
Molokai Island ( Hawaii), 653 
Molmiolole (Bech nan aland), 208 
Molucca Islands (D.E.L), 1137, 1138 
Mombasa (Kenya), 183, 184, 186 
Monaco (Pi iuci])ality), 1107 

— books of leference, 1108 

— gaming concession, 1107 
National Council, 1107 

— towns, 1107 
Monaco (town), 1107 
Monagas (Venezuela), .state, 1389 
Moncton (New Brunswick), 322 
Mongalla prov, (A. -E. Sudan), 281 
Mongolia, 784 sqq^ 1060 

-area and population, 760, 784, 
1250 

— bank, 785 

— books of reference, 789 

— currency, 786 

— government, 784, 785, 786 

— Hutuktu, 784, 785 

— immigration, 784 

— products, 784 

— railways, 785, 1072 

— r»lligioii, 786 

— Russians and, 784, 785, 1250 
Mono Island (Pacific), 456 
Monopbysite sect (Abyssinia), 670 
Monrovia (Liberia), 1086, 1087, 1089 
Montana, 470, 580 sqq 

— agriculture, 681 

— area and pop., 470, 487, 580 

— banks, 582 

— books of reference, 582 

— cities, 580, 581 

— coal, 582 • 

— commuiiicQi^;ions, 5^2 
copper, 582 

— constitution and^government, 680 

— Clime, 581 

— debt, 581 

— education, 681 

— farms, 581 

— finance, 581 

— forests, 581 

— fruit-growing, 681 
- 2 “ Germans in, 680 

— gold, 682 

— homestead lands, 581 
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Montana, Indian reservation, 580 

— Indians in, 580 

— irrigation, 488, 581 

— live stock, 581 

— niannfactnres, 582 

— mining, 494, 582 t 

— pauperism, 581 

— precious stones, 494, 582 

— production and industry, 494, 581 

— public lands, 487 

— railways, 682 

— religion, 581 

— representation, 465, 580 

— sapphires, 494, 582 

— silver, 494, 582 

— telegraphs and telephones, 582 

— timber, 492, 581 

— university, 581 

— Avheat, 581 

— wool, 581 

Montana region (Peru), 1202 
Montclair (N.J.), 590 
Monte Argentaro (Italy), fort., 1035 
Monte Carlo (Monaco), 1107 
Monte Oristi (S. Domingo), prov., 
1274 ; town, 1275 
Montego Bay (Jamaica), 349, 350 
Montenegro, 1280 

— area and population, 1281 * 

— justice, 1282 
Monterey (California), 514 
Monterrey (Mexico), 1100, 1101 

— wireless station, 1104 
Montes, port, 724 
Montevideo (Uruguay), 1381, 1384 

— pt., 1386 ; tn., 1382; univ., 1382 
Montgomery (Alabama) 515 
Monticristo (Ecuador^ hats, 843 
Montijo (Panama), port, 1175 
Montpifel^ (Vermont), 633 
Montpellier (P" ranee), 836; univ., 869 
Montreal (Canada), 293, 332 ; port, 306 

— riniversity, 296, 332 
Montreuil (France), 866 
Montreux (Switzerland), 1338 
Montserrado (Liberia), 1087 
Montserrat Is. (W I.), 352, 353 

— area and p^ffflation, 352, 353 

— cotton, 353 

— lime-juice, 352, 353 

Moon Sound island (Esthonia), 84^ 
Mooroa Island (Fr. Oceania), 934 
Moosejaw (Canada),' 334 f 


MOR 

MoqueguadPerii), 1199 
Mor (Hungary), coal, 1018 
Moradabad (India), 131 
Morant Cays (West Indies),, 349, 351 
Moravia (Czechoslovakia), 809, 810 

— area and population, 810 

— education, 811 

— forests, 8il4 

— represo^.tation, 810 t 
Morazdn (Salvador), mines, 1271 
JVfiire (Norway), 1158 
Morebahds (Jlaiti), 100^ 

Morelia (Mexico), town, 1100, 1101 
Morelos (Mexico), state, 1100 
Morioka (Japan), 1061 

Moriori race (Now P^ealand), 446 
Mormons, see Latter Day Saints 
Mormngao (Goa), mines, 1226 
Mornag (Tunis), 927 
More race (Philippines), 660 
Morobe (New Guinea), 429, 430, 431 
Morocco, 892, 893, 907, 1108 sqq 

— agriculture, 1112 

— area and pop., 1109, 1110 

— army, 876, 877, 1111 

— books of reference, 1116 

— commerce, 1112, 1113 

— cotton, 1112, 1113 

— crops, 1112 

— currency, 1115 

— debt, nil 

— defence, 876, 877, 1111 

— diplomatic re pres. ,1115 

— education, 1110 

— finance, 1111 ♦ 

— fish, 1112 

— French Resident-General, 1109 

— French troops in, 877, 1111 

— fruit, 1112 

— gold, 1112 

— government, 1108, 1109 

— imports and exports, 1112, 1113 
justice, 1110 

— languages, 1110 

— live .stock, 1112 

— loans, nil 

— minerals, 1112 

— JUpney, weights, measures, 1115 

— petroleum, 1112 

— posts, telegraphs, Ulepones, 1114, 

1115 

— l)roduction and industry, 1112 

— railways, 1114 
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Morocco, Religion, 1110 

— roads, 1115 V 

— sliippiiig, 1114 

•Spanish zone, 1109, 1110, 1300, 
1304, 1313 

Calipha, 1109 

“ — currency, etc., 1115 

education, 1110 ^ 

final! chilli • 

• — High Commissioner, 1109 

imports and exports, 1112, llilj 

iron ore, 1112 • 

railways, 1114 

roads, 1115 

telegraphs, 1114 

towns, 1110 

troops in, 1112, 1304 

-- Sultan, 1108, 1109 
predecessors, 1108 

— towns, 1110 

— treaties, 1108, 1109, 1110 

— troops from, 877 

— viziers, 1109 

— war in, 1109, 1112, 1804 

— wheat, 1112 

^ wine, 1112, 1113 

— wireless stations, 1114 
Moscow (Russia), 1246, 1250 

— university, 1252 
Moselle (France), 864 
Mosquitia, La (Honduravs), 1009 
Mosquito Indians (Nicaragua), 1151 
Mossamedes (Angola), 1227 
Mostaganem (Algeria), 902 

Mosul (Mesippotamia), 1353, 1369 

— Patriarch of, 1354 

Motagua (Guatemala), bananas, 1001 
Motherwell, population, 23 
Moulmein (Burma), 131 
Mount Athos (Greece), 989 
Mount Elgon forest (Kenya), fts 
Mount Vernon (New York), 596 
Mountain Provs. (P.I.), 069, 660 ^ 
Mountain Republic, 1249 
Moyale (Kenya), 183 
Mozambique (Portuguese E. Africa), 
1220, 1228 

— administration, 1228 

— area and population, 1225, l2!i8 

— books of refarence, 1230 

— boundaries, 1228, 1229 
— • coal, 1228 

— currency, 1229 


Mozambique, divisions, 1228 

— gold, 1228 

— imports and exports, 1229 

— ports, 1228, 1229 

— products, 1228 

— railways, 1229 

— shipping, 1229 

— telegraphs, 1229 
Muang-Thai, .9ce Siam 
Mubendi (Uganda), 189 
Muhammad, H. H. (Negri Sembilan), 

174 

Muhamrah (Persia), see Mohammera 
Muharrak Island (Persian Gulf), 100 
Muhumaa (Esthouia), 846 
Mukden (Manchuria), 760, 780, 781, 
1079 ; normal school, 765 
Mulai Yusef, Sultan (Morocco), 1108 
Miilheim-on-Ruhr (Prussia), 942 
Mulhouse (France), 866 
Multan (India), 131 
Miinchen, see Munich 
Miinclien-Gladbach (Prussia), 942 
Miiiicie (Indiana), 547 
Munich ( Bavaria), 942, 964 ; technical 
high school, 944 

— universities, 945 
Munkholmen (Norway), fort, 1162 
Mumper (prov. ), agric. holdings, 66 

— population, 24 

Miinstcr ( Prus. ), 942 ; univ,, 945 
Miiutafik (Mesopotamia), 1368 
Muntenia (Rumania), 1238 
Muong-sing (Laos), 899 
Muong-Thai, see Siam 
Murcia (Spain), 1299 ; mines, 1307 

— town, 1300 ; university, 1301 
Muroran (Japai^, 1061 

Muriit race (Borneo); 102 

(Sarawak 104 , . j 

Murzuk (Italia^i N. Africa),'! 051 
Muscatine (Iowa), 549 
Musendi (Uganda), J89 
Mushed- i'Sar (Persia), 1191, 1193 
Muskat (Oman), 100, 191, 1172, 1173 
Muskegon ( Michigan), 671 
Muskogee (Oklahoma), 609 
Muttra (India), 13V 
Muttrah (Oman), 1172 
Muzo (Colomb.), emerald mines, 794 
AJ^ceme (Greece), 990 
A^sore (India), area, &c., 125 

— education, 126 • 
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Mysore (India), finance, 126 

— government, 126 

— religion, 126, 132 

— town, 131 

— university, 133 
Mytilene (Greece), 988, 989 

NAbha (India), state, 128 
Nabi Saleh Is. (Persian Gulf), 100 
Nablus (Palestine), 1371, 1373, 1375 ; 
town, 1372 

Nabotsibeni, Regent (Swaziland), 213 
N acaome ( 1 londuras ), 1010 
Nadur (Spanish Africa), 1109, 1300 
Naga (Philippines), 660 
Nagano (Japan), 1061 
Nagaoka (Japan), 1061 
Nagasaki (Japan), 1060; shij>yard, 
1067 

Nagoya (Japan), 1060 
Nagpur (India), 131 
Nahan (India), state, 128 
Nahsaii, Um, Is. (Persian Gulf;, 100 
Nalmd(A.-E. Sudan), 282 
Nairobi (Kenya), 183, 184 
Naivasha (Kenya), 183, 184 
Najaf (Mesopotamia), 1188, 1190 
Namatanai (Pacific), 430 
Namur (Belg. ), prov. ,704 ; towv., 705 
Nanaimo (British Columbia), 318 
Nana Kru (Liberia), 1087 
Nanch^ang (China), 760 
Nancowry (Nicobars), 168 
Nancy (France), 866 ; faculties, 869 ; 
univ. , 869 

Nanking (China), 760 ; normal 
school, 765; port, 763 

— wireless station, 776 

Nan-ning (China), 7^0 ; port, 763 
Nanomea Island (Pa^fic), 456 
Nantes^t^rance), 866 port, 884 
Nanumaga Island (Pacific), 456 , 

Nanyuan (Chin a b 771 

Napier (Now Zealand), 435 
Naples (Napoli) (Italy), 1026, 1039 ; 
defence, 1037; port, 1044; 
town, 1027 ; univ., 1030 
Napo-Pastaz aJ'^H ^^adorl . 841 
Naqfb race (Baluchistan), 164 
Nara (Japan), 1061 
Naricual (Venezuela), coalmine, 1391 
Narino (Colombia), 791 ; gold, 794 
Narva (Esthonia), 847 


Nashua (T)[evv Hampshire), 588 
Nashville^(Tonncssee), 473, 626 
Nasirabad tahsil (Bah), 163, 164 
Nassau (Bahamas), 347 
Natal, Prov. of, 21 5, 235 sqq 
— Administrator, 216, 236 

— agriculture, 224, 237 

— area and population, 217, 236 

— births, ^^inarriages, deaths, 236 

— books of reference, $^38 
--- coal, 225, 226, 237 

~ comn^^Tce, 237 

— co))pcr, 225 

— constitution & govt., 215, 216 

217, 235 

— education, 220, 221, 236 

— factories, 237 

— finance, 221, 237 

— gold, 225, 237 

— imports and exports, 238 
I — Indians in, 236 

! — justice, 221 
j “ local government, 215, 216 

— maize, 224, 237 

— minerals, 225, 226, 237 

— production and industry, 225 

226, 237 

— Provincial Councils, 216 

— railways, 228 

— representation, 215, 216, 23 5 

— sugar, 237 

— tea, 237 

— university college, 220 

— whaling, 237 

— wheat, 224 

Natal (Brazil), town, 729 
National University, Ireland, 32 
Nauru is. (Pacific), 429, 449 

— administration, 449, 450 
— Administrator, 451 

— coihrnerce, 451 

— communications, 45 J 

— customs, 450 
- education, 450 

— finance, 450 

— mandate, 429, 450 

— missions, 450 

— ^ phosphates, 460, 451 

— jibpulation, 450 

— shi])ping, 451 , 

— wireless station, 450, 451 
Navalio Indians (New Mexico), 693 
Navanagar (India), state, 127 
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NAV 

Navarra (Spain), province, 1^09 
Navarro (West Africa), 259 • 
Navigators’ Islands, see Samoa 
Nawa (Japan), 1061 
Naxos (Cycla(ies), 988 
Nayarit (Mexjco), state, 1100 j 

Naaflreth (Palestine), 1371, 1872 | 

Ndola (Northern Rhodes!?^, 211 j 

Nebraska, 469^582 sqq • I 

— agriculture, 489, 581 | 

— area and population, 4G9, 487, 583^ j 

— banks, 585 • 

— books of reference, 585 

— charity and correction, 584 

— cities, 583 

— communications, 585 

— constitution and government, 582, 

583 

education, 583 
■ farms, 584 
finance, 584 

— Indian reservations, 583 

— Indians in, 583 

— irrigation, 488, 581 

— live stock, 584 

— manufactures, 585 

— mining, 584 

— paupers and prisoners, 584 

— potash, 585 

— production and industry, 489, 584 

— public lands, 487 

— railways, 585 

— religion, 583 

— representation, 465, 582 

— river naWgation, 585 

— savings banks, 585 

— university, 584 

— wheat, 489, 584 

— wool, 584 

Neckar (Wiirttemherg), 983 ^ 

Nefud (Arabia), 1365 
Negapatam (India), 131 
Negri Sembilan (Malay), 169, 174, 
175, 176, 177 

— area and population, 175 
Negrito race (Andamans), 167 
Negros Is. (P.I.), 660 

Neiba (S. Domingo), salt, 1276 
Neisse (Germany), fort destroyed, V48 
Neiva (Colombii), 791 
N(ijapa (Salvador), 1270 
Nejd and Hasa, Emirate, 101, 1352, 
1366 


NET 

Nekem])ti (Abyssinia), 670 
Nelson (British Columbia), 318 
- (New Zealand) district, 435 

— town, 436 
Nepal, 119, 1117 sqq 

— are.-^and population, 1118 

— army, 1118 

— books of reference, 1119 

— currency, 1119 

— defence, 1118 

— government, 119, 1117 

— races, 1118 

— reigning sover(‘ign, 1117 

— religion, 1118 
trade, 142, 152, 1118 

— troops from, 140, 1118 
Nepalese in Sikkim, 166 
Neravy (French India), 894 
Neslorians (Persian), 1190 

— (Turkish), 1354 
Netherland Island ( Pacific), 456 
Nethejjands, The, lllO.svyr/ 

— agriculture, 1130 

— area and population, 1123, 1121 

— army, 1129 

— banks, 1135 

— births, marriages and deaths, 1124 

— books of reference, 1147 

— buif^et, 1127, 1123 

— canals, 1129, 1134 
^ — civil list, 1120 

— coal, 1131 

— colonies, 1137 sqq 

finance of, 1128, 1140, 1145, 1146 

— commerce, 1131 sgq 

— communes, 1122, 1123 

— constitution ' and government, 

1120 sqq , 

— crops, 1131 

— dairy exports,^ 1132 ^ 

debt, 1128 x 

defence, 1128 sqq 

— diplomatic represe^ntatives, 1136 

— education, 1124 

— electoral reform, 1121 

— emigration, 1124 

— estates, 1131 

— estimates, 1127'"’ 

— finance, 1127, 1128 

colonial, 1128, 1140, 1145, 1146 

— ^ — provincial, 1128 

— fisheries, 1131 

— forests, 1130 
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Netherlands, The, forts, 1128, 1129 

— frontier, 1128 

— government, central, 1120 sqq 
local, 1122, 1123 

• — illegitimacy, 1121 

— illiteracy, 1125 ♦ 

— justice and crime, 1125 

— live stock, 1131 

— local finance, 1 128 

government, 1122, 1123 

— manufactures, 1131 

— mining, 1131 

— ministry, 1121, 1122 

— money and credit, 1135 
■money, weights, measures, 1130 

— navy, 1130 

Indian Marine, 1130 

— pauperism, 1126 

— police, 1126 

— political parties, 1121 

— ports, 1134 

— posts, telegraphs, telephones, 

1134, 1135 

— production and industry, 1130, 

1131 

— provinces, 1122, 1123 

finance, 1128 

government, 1122 

— Queen, 1119, 1120 

— railways, 1134 

— reigning Sovereign, 1119 ♦ 

— religion, 1124 

— representation, 1121 

royal family, 1119 j 

— savings banks, 1136 

— shi 2 :)ping and navigation, 1133 

— social insurance, 1 1 26 

— State Council, 1120, 1122 

— Statos-General, 11,20, 1121 

— • •: e t, 1131 

— towns, 1124 * 

— tramways, 1134 

— universities, 1125 

— wheat, 1131 

— woman suffrage, 1121 
Netherlands-India, see Dutch East 

Indies 

Nettapacom fffrT India), 894 
Neuchatel (Switz.), 1335, 1337 

— town, 1338 ; university, 1339 

Neuenburg, see Neuchatel <* 

Neufahrwasser (Danzig), 819 

Neu Hannover Is. (Pacific), 431^ 


NEW 

Neiii]ly-j|jur-Sein 0 (France), 866 
I Neu Lauenberg (Pacific), 431 
I Neu Mecklenburg (Pacific), 431 
{ Neu Pommern (Pacific), 431 
Neuquen (Argentina), 683 
Neu Strelitz (Germany), 972 
Neuteich (Danzig), 819 
Nevada, 470, 685 sqq 

— agrictilture, 586, 067 

— area and pop., 470, 487, 585, 586 
* — books of reference, 587 

— citids, 585, 686 , 

— communications, 587 

— constitution and govt., 585 

— debt, 586 

— education, 586 

— farms, 586 

— finance, 586 

— forests, 587 
Germans in, 586 

— gold, 494, 587 

— Indian reservations, 585, 586 
— Indians in, 586 

— irrigation, 488, 586 

— live stock, 587 

— manufactures, 587 

— mining, 494, 587 

— l»roduction and industry, 494, 586 

— public lands, 487 

— railways, 587 

— religion, 586 

— representation, 465, 585 

— silver, 494, 587 

— timber, 492, 587 

— university, 586 

— wheat, 587 

— wool, 687 

Nevis I. (W. Indies), 352, 353 

— area .and po})ulatioii, 352, 353 

— pr*^ducts, 353 

New Albany (Indiana), 547 
New Amsterdam (B. Guiana), 340 
Newar race (Nepal), 11 IS 
Newark (New Jersey), 473, 590 

— (Ohio), 606 

New Bedford (Mass.), 473, 565 
New Britain (Connecticut), 529 
Ne»r Britain Is. (New Guinea), 430, 
431 

— area and population, 431 

— ports, 431 

New Brunswick, 290, 322 sqq 

— agriculture, 299, 300, 322 
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NEW 

New Briii^wick, area and popula- 
tion, 293, 322 I 

— books of reference, 323 

— - coal, 323 

— comnici;,ce, 323 

— - coniTimnications, 308, 323 

— constit’n k gov., 290, 291, 292, 

• 322 

— copper, 323 • 

— crops, 299, «00, 322, 323^ 

— dairy output, 323 

' debt, 322 ► 

— education, ^96, 296, 322 • 

— finance, 298, 322 

— fisheries, 302, 323 

— forests, 301, 323 

■ — imports and cx[»ot“ts, 323 
liCgislative Assembly, 292 
Lieuteiiantd4overnor, 292, 322 

— live stock, 323 

— manufactures, 302, 323 

— mining and minerals, 303, 323 

— ministry, 322 

— political parties, 322 

— production and industry, 299, 

300, 301, 302, 303, 322 

— railways, 308, 323 
• religion, 295 

— representation, 290, 291, 292, 322 

— teleplionos, 323 

— timber, 301, 323 
•— towns, 322 

— university, 295, 322 

— wheat, 299, 322 

— wireless stations, 309 

New Bnms’w4ck (town) (N.J.), 590 
Newburg (Now York), 596 
Newbury port, (Mass.), 665 
NewCalcuonia, 893, 932 S(jq 

— area and population, 893, 933 

books of rel’crencc, 934 • 

■ — communications, 933 

— dependencies, 933 

— domains, 933 * 

— education, 932 

— forests, 933 

— government, 932 

— immigration, 932 

— imports and exports, 893, 933 • 

— live stock, 933 

— mining, 933 * 

— nickel, 933 

— penal settlement, 872, 932, 933 


NEW 

I New Caledonia, production and 
I industry, 933 

! railway, 933 
I — shipping, 933 
; — telegraphs and telephones, 933 
I Now Cameroon, 254 
I New (iastle (New Brunswick), wire- 
i less station, 309 

Newcastle (New South Wales), 378 

— (Pennsylvania), 614 
Ncwcastle-on-Tync, 19 ; coll., 31 
Newchwang (China), 763, 781 
Newfoundland and Labrador, 290, 

342 sqq 

agriculture, 343 

area and population, 343 

banks, 345 

— books of reference, 345 

— coal, 344 

— cod fisheries, 344, 345 

— commerce, 344 

— communications, 345 
— - copjjei\ 314 

— currency, 345 

— debt, 343 

— dopeiid(‘Ucies, 312 

— education, 343 

— emigration and immigration, 342 

— finance, 343 

— fi.shing k iLshing riglits, 344, 345 

— forests, 342, 344 
• — gold, 341 

j — government, 290, 343 
! — (Governor, 343 
i — ■ imports and exports, 344 

— iron, 344 

— - live stock, 344 * 

— mining, 344 

— ministry, 343 • 

— occu])ations of^he people, 342 

, — paper pulp mills, 344 ' 

I — political parfles, 343 
' — -^posts and telegraphs, 345 
! — production, 313, 3t4, 345 
: — railways, 315 

— religion, 343 

— .savings banks, 315 

i -seal fishery, 345%,* ^ 

! — shijipiiig, 341 
! — silver, 344 
I — telephones, 345 
j — fowns, 342 

I New Georgia Island (Pacific), 456 
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New Glasgow (Nova Scotia), 324 
New Guinea (late German New 
Guinea), 429 tiqq 

— administration, 429 

— Administrator, 430 

— area and population, 430, 431, 432 

— books of reference, 433 

— coconuts, 430, 431, 432, 433 

— commerce, 432, 433 

— districts, 429 

— imports and (;.Yports, 432, 433 

— justice, 429, 430 

— minerals, 431 

— missions, 430, 431, 432 

— ports, 430, 431, 432 

— production, 430, 431, 432 

— rubber, 430, 433 

— towns, 431, 432 

New Guinea, Br., sec Papua, 426 bqq 

— Dutch, 1137, 1138 

New Hampshire, 469, 587 sqq 

— agriculture, 589 

— area and population, 469, 4^37, 587 

— books of reference, 589 

— cities, 588 

— communications, 5S9 

— constitution and governiiient, 587 

— crime, 588 

— debt, 589 

— defence, 589 

— education, 588 

— farms, 589 ' 

— finance, 588 

— forests, 589 

— Germans in, 58S 

— Indians in, 588 

— live stock, 589 

— manufactures, 589 

— minerals, 589 

— naval station, 4P3, 589 

— patrpJxism, 588 

— production and industry, 589 

— railways, 689 

— religion, 588* 

— representation, 465, 587 

— savings banks, 589 

— shipping, 504 

— timber, 4^*.f39 

— wool, 58^ 

New Hanover Is. (Pacific), 430 
New Haven (Conn.), 473, 629 
New Hebrides (Pacific), 457, 933 ‘ 

— administi-ation, 457, 933 


Now Hebrides, area and pojuilation, 
4p7 

— books of reference, 457, 934 

— education, 457 

— finance, 457 c 

— ])roducts, 457, 933 
I — sJiippiiig, 457 

I New Ireland Is. (New Guinea), 430 

! — - area and pojmlatioii, 432 

I — cocon'*!its, 432 

I .Now Jersey, 469, 589 sqq 

; — agriculture, 591 

; — area’ and populatiov, 469, 487, 590 

i — banks, 592 

I — books of reference, 592 

■ — canals, 592 

I — charity, 591 

: — cities, 590 

I — clay products, 691, 592 

: — communications, 692 

- constitution and government, 589 

-- defence, 591 
, — education, 591 
i ' — farms, 591 
I — finance, 591 

— fislieries, 591 

— fruit canning, 592 

— Germ.ius in, 590 

I — Indians in, 590 
; — iron, 591, 592 
I — live stock, 591 
; — manufactures, 592 
i — minerals, 591, 592 
I — potatoes, 591 
I — })roductioii and industries, 591 
j — public lands, 487 ' 

i — railways, 592 
; — religion, 591 
' — representation, 465, 589 
j — savings banks, 592 
i — m^iversity, 591 
I — wool, 591 

i New Kowloon (China), 114, 115 

'‘New London (Connecticut), 529 

— naval station, 483 

New Mec^klenburg (Pacific), 431 

New Mexico, 470, 592 sqq 

— agriculture, 594 

— area and population, 470, 487, 593 

— books of reference, 594 

— communications, 694 

— constitution and government, 592 

— copper, 594 
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New Mc*fico, debt, 594 

— education, 593 

— farms, 594 

— Ihiance, 594 

— forests, 594 

— Germans in, 593 
™ gold, 59l 

— Indian reservations, 5^93 

— Indians 693 ^ 

— irrigation, 488, 594 

— live stock, 694 

~ manufactures, 594 

— minerals, ^)94 

— production and industry, 594 
- public lands, 487 

— - railways, 594 

— religion, 593 

— representation, 465, 592 

— silver, 594 

— timber, 492, 594 

— towns, 593 

— university, 593 

— wool, 594 

Newnliam College, Cambridge, 32 
New Orleans (La. ), 473, 556 ; pt.,504, 
522, 558 ; naval stn., 483 
New Plymouth (N. Zealand), 4 35, 436 
Nevv[)ort (Kentucky), 554 

— (Mon.), 19 ; port, 70, 82 

— (H. 1.), 618 ; naval stn., 483 

— (Shrops. ), College, 32 
Newport News (Virginia), 637 
Now Providence Island (W. L), 347 
New Rochelle (N.Y.), 596 

Now Sou tli^ Wales, 358, 375 
— - aborigines, 377 

— Agent-General, 376 

— agriculture, 383, 384, 386 

— area and population, 360, 377 

— banks, 372, 388 

— births, marriages, deaths, 3f)l, 378 

— books of reference, 389 

— Chinese in, 377 

— coal, 385 * 

— commerce, 368, 387 

— communications, 371, 387 

— constitution k govt, 358, 359, 375 

— copper, 385, 387 

— courts, special, 381 

— crops, 383, 384 

— dairying, 386 

— debt, 382 

— defence, 364, 383 


New South Wales, dependency, 377, 
389 

- divisions, 383 

— education, 379 

— finance, 382 
local, 383 

— fofestry, 385 

— fruit, 384 

i — Germans in, 377 

— gold, 385, 388 
— Governor, 376 
-- housing, 379 

immigration, 378, 379 
j — imports and exports, 368, 387 
i - industrial arbitration, &c., 386 

— inhabited houses, 361 

— justice and crime, 381 

— land holdings, 383 

i tenure, 383 

— live stock, 384 

i - living wage, 387 

— local tinance, 383 
-^government, 377 

— manufactures, 385, 386 

: - maternity allowance.s, 381 
; — mines and minerals, 385, 386 
: — ministry, 376 
I — mint, 372 

! — in«ncy and credit, 362, 388 
I — naval station, 364, 383 
J — occupations of people, 378, 385 
1 — old age, invalidity, accident, and 
j war pemsions, 380 

— oranges, 384 

— port, 370 

— production and industry, 383 

— railways, 371, 387 

— religion, 379^ 

— representation, 358, 375 

— savings banl^, 379, 388 

— sheep, 384 • 

^ shipping, 370 

— silver, 385 

— sugar, 384 

— timber, 385 

— till, 385,387 

— tobacco, 384 
i — towns,. 378 

j — tramways, 387 
I — university, 380 
I -J wheat, &c. , 384, 387 
I — wine, 384 

i — woman suffrage, 375, 376 
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NBW 

New South Wales, wool, 384, 887 

— See also Australia, Commonwealth 
Newton (Massachusetts), 565 

New Urgenj (Khiva), 1266 

New Westminster (B. Columbia), 318 

NewYork (City), area & pop., 473, 596 

— banks, 509, 599 

— debt, 597 

• — finance, 597 

— imports and exports, 599 

— local government, 595 

— shipping, 504, 599 

— university, 597 

New York State, 469, 595 sqq 
agriculture, 598 

— area and population, 469, 487, 595 

— banks, 599 
Federal, 609 

— books of reference, 599 

— canals, 599 

— charity, 597 

— cities, 595, 596 

— colleges, 597 

— commerce, 599 

— constitution & government, 595 

— crops, 598 

— debt, 597 

— defence, 598 

— education, 596 

— farms, 598 

— Federal Bank, 509 

— finance, 597 

— forest reserves, 492 

— Germans in, 596 

— Guard, 598 

— imports and exports, 599 

— Indians in, 595 

— live stock, 598 

— local government, 595 

— manufactures, 598'’ 

— miningj''598 

— natural gas, 598 

— Naval Militia,^ 598 

— naval station, 483 

— newspapers, ko., 599 

— petroleum, 598 

— production and industry, 598 

— public lanJji^lS/ 

— railways, 599 

— religion, 596 

— representation, 465, 595 ^ 

— savings banks, 699 

— shipping, 504, 699 


NEW 

New York State, sugar, 598 

— tobacco, 598 

— university, 596 

— wheat, 598 

— wool, 598 

New Zealand, 358, 433 sqq 
! — agriculture, 440, 441 
i — air force, 440 
' — area and ’^populations 435, 136 
I — banks, 446 

j births, marriages, and deaths, 436 
1 “ books ^of reference, 447 

— coal, 442, 443 

■ — colleges, 437 

— commerce, 442 sqq 

- (■ommunicatioiis, 445 
[ — constitution and government, 433, 

! 434 

I — crops, 440, 441 
I — customs, 442, 443 

— dairying, 441, 443 
! — debt, 439 

I — defence, 440 

i military, 440 

i naval, 62, 440 

; — dependencies, 429, 435, 440, 446, 

I 447, 448 

! — divisions, 433, 434 
; --education, 436, 437 

— expeditionary force, 440 
■ — electorate, 433 

‘ — finance, 438 

local, 439 

— forests, 440 

. — General Assembly, 433^ 

! - - gold, 442, 443 
! — Governor-General, 433, 434 

— High Commissioner, 433 
' — House of llejn’cscntatives, 433 
! — immigration and emigration, 436 
^ — impbrt duties, 443 
! — imports and exports, 412 sqq 
I - - justice and crime, 437 
i — land holdings, 440, 411 
j — Legislative Coiuicil, 433 • 
j — live stock, 441 
I — local finance, 439 
i government, 434 

— iriandate, 429, 448 

— manufactures, 441, 442 

— Maoris, 433, 437, 446 

— meat export, 443, 444 

— mines and minerals, 442 
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>[('\v /r*,laiid, ministry, 4"U 
- money and credit, 4 

navy, 58, 59, 6‘2, 30 J, 440 

— occii [nations of peojde, 441 
-- old-jfge, widows’,^ war [>’sions, 438 

— - pau[)crism. 438 

^ L)litic:il parties, 434 

— posts, telec^raplis, telephones, 445, 

. *# 

— production and industry, 440 
})rovdneial districts, 435 . 

■ - railways, 445 
reli^ponf 436 

— - re})resentation, 433 
-- savings 1 tanks, 446 

— shipping and com iiiiiiiic’ations, 445 
silver, 442 

— towns, 435, 430 

— - tramways, 4 45 

— uiiivei'sity, 437 

— war exjiendit urc, 440 

— wheat, 441 

- \vireless station, 447 

- wool exports, 441 , 443, 44 1 
Ngotslio (Natal), 230) 

Niagara ttalls (New York), 590 
Niamey (French tVest Atriiai), 922 
Nianiiig (Senef^al), 919 
Nicaragua, 1150 sqq 

— agriculture, 1152 
— - area and po])nlation, 1151 

— army, 1152 • 

— - banana culture, 1152, 1153 

— banks, 1154 

— books of reference, 1155 

— canal route (tJ.S.A. owned), 1151 

— ('hainbei- of l)e])nties, 1150 
-- collee, 1152, 1153 

-commerce, 1152, 1153 
communications, 1151, 1153, 1151 
' — Congress, 1150 • 

— constitution and government, 1150 ^ 

- cot*per, 1152 i 

— customs receipts, 1153 * | 

--debt, 1152 1 

— defence, 1152 ! 

— diplomatic rcjmcseiitativcs, 1154 

divisions, 1 150 i 

- education, n 51 

— ii nance, y52 

— ~ forests, 1152 

--gold, 1152 ^ 

— imports and exports, 1152, 1153 


\Ur 

Nicaragua, Indians in, 1150, 1151 
-justice, 1151 
— live stock, 1152 

— loan, 1152 

— marine, 1152 
milling, 1152 

— - ftioncy, weights, k measures, 1154 

— ]>orts, 1153 

— posts, teh'graphs, telephones, 1154 

— J^reaident, 1150 

— producti(3i] and iuflnslry, 1152 

— railway, 1153, 1154 

— religion, 1151 

— river and lake steamers, 1153 
roads, 1153 

— Senate, 1150 

— ■ sliippbig, 1 153 

- sugar, 1152, 1153, 

— tim})er, 1152, 1153 

- tobaeca), 1152 

- towns, 1151 

- uni versi ties, 1 151 
-^s'beat, 1152 

— wireless stations, 802, 1154 

Nice (France), 866 ; oliservatory, 870 
Nicholas II. , Tsar (Kus. ),alHli. of, 1245 
Nicobar Islamls, 122, 132, 108 
Nicosia (Cyfu'us), 1 1 1 
NF^theroy (Brazil), 729, 730 
Nidwalden, see Unterwald 
Niedorbayern (Bermaiiy), 903 
Niederschlesien (ikussia), 975 
Niger Terr. (Fr. \Y. Afr. ), 916, 917, 
921, 922 

■ — area and po])ulation, 917 

— post olfK^cs, 918 
Nigeria, 251 sqq 

— agricnltuie, 253 

— area ami iropulation, 251 

— banks, 25 

— - books of^’ebnenee, 

— - boundaiy, 251, 255 

— caravan trade, 253 

— ■•coal, 253 * 

— • commerce, 253 

— comnniiiications, 253 

- constitution, 251 

— cotton, 253,%^5'i ^ 

— - Councils, 251 

— currency, 254 * 

— debt, 253 

— education, 252 

— Executive Council, 251 

* 5 V 
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Kigeria, tinance, 252 

— Governor, 251 

— history, 251 

— imports and exports, 254 

— justice, 251 

— minerals, 253 

— palm kernel trade, 253, 254 

— ports, 253 

— - posts and telegraphs, 254 

— jiroduction and industry, 253 

— railways, 252, 254 

— religion, 252 

— rubber, 253 

— shipping, 253, 254 
-- silver, 253 

-- telephones, 254 
-• time, 254 

— tin, 253, 254 

— wireless station, 254 
Nightingale Island (Atlantic), 203 
Nil) on (Japan), iiniv., 10i32 
Niigata (Ja])an), 1000 

Niihau Island (Hawaii), 653 
Nikunau Island (Pacitic), 456 
Nile district, West ( Uganda), 180 

— river, navigation, 285 
Nimeguen (Netlierlaiuhs), 1121 
Nimes (France), 866 
Nimule (Uganda), 100 
Ningpo (China), port., 763 
Ninigo Group (Paeific), 430, 431 
Nioro (French West Afiica), 922 
Nippon, see Japan 

Nish (Serb, Uroai, Slovene), 1281 
N i si ro ( A egean ), 105 3 
Nissan Islands (Pacifu'), 431 
Nitra (Czechoslovakia), 811 
Niuafoo Island (Pacilict), 455 
Niuatobutabu Island (Pacific), 455 
N inch wan g, sec Nc wa. h'vang 
Niuedslan ^'JCook Islands), 4 46, 447 ; 

troops from, 440 
Niutao Island (Pacific), 456 
Nkata (Nyasaland)f 200 
Nodonnkadou (French India), 801 
NogalTerritoiy (It. Somaliland), 1049 
Nome (Alaska), 650 ; gold, 651 
Nongson coal mines CAnnam), 897 
Nonouti Island vi^acitic), 456 
Nordland (Norwa;^, 1158 
Nord-TrOndclag (Norway), 1158 
Norfolk (Virginia), 473, 636 

— naval station, 483 


NOll 

i Norfolk Island (Australia), 350, 372 
I Norrbotten (Sweden), ])rovinco, 1310 
I Norrkoping (Sweden), 1318, 1320 
! North Adams (Mass.), 565 
I North Africa, see Algeria, Cy. tmaica, 

I Tripoli, Tunis, kc. 

I North am (W. Ansi.), 413 
i Northam])tou, population, 19 
I — (Mass.), 565 
I North Battit*foi(l (Canada), 334 
I No^th Borneo, S'r. British 
! N(»ith Brabant (N«‘therlands), 1123, 

; 113/ 

Nortl) Carolina, 469, 600 sqrj 

— agricultnre, 489, 490, 601 

- area and population, 469, 487, 6<)2 

— - books of reference, 602 

- charity, 601 

— cities, 600 

I — - coinniniii('ation.s, 602 

— constitution and govern jneiit, 6()(J 
I - - cotton, 490, 601 

' - debt, 601 

• — education, 600 
! — exports, 602 
! - farrn.s, 601 

— tinance, 601 

' — tislieries, 602 
— • Germans in, 600 
' — gold, 602 

, — Indian res(M’vatioiis, 600 
I " Indians in, 600 

— live stock, 602 

' manufactniT's, 602 

! — minerals, 602 
' — ]>oits, 501, 602 
I - production and imlnstry, 489, 490, 

I 601 

j — puldic lands, 4 87 
i — railways, 602 
i — religis-n, 600 
1 — representation, 465, 600 

— rice, 489, 602 

I — Kiving.s banks, 602 
; — s’hip]>ing, 504, 602 
I — tindjcr, 492, 602 
' tobacco, 490, 602 

I — university, 601 
i — wh^t, 601 
■ — wool, 602 

North Caucasus 1 Republic, 1249 
; North China, sec Weilmiwei 
j North Dakota, 460, 603 sqq 
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North lAkota, agriculUirc, 4.81h hOl , 

— area and ])op. , 409, 48^, 603 | 

— books of lefei'eiice, 605 ! 

— cities,^ 603 ! 

coal, 604 * 

• — coniinunical inns, 604 1 

— • constitution and govern men t, 603 j 

— crime, 604 j 

— dairying, #04 

— debt, 604 

— education, 603 

— farms, 60J 
- finance, 604 

— flax, 604 

— - ' ( lennans in, 603 

— - Indian reservations, 603 

— - Indians in, 6>03 

• iri’igation, 488, Out 
five stock, 604 

— ' luaniitacturcs, 604 

minerals, 604 
■ ' pauperism, 604 

— ])roduction and industi'y, 489, 60 1 
]>ublic lands, 487 

— - railways, 604 

— religion, 603 

— j-e presentation, 465, 603 

— - savings banks, 604 

— - university, 601 
-- wlicat, 489, 601 

wool, 601 • 

North Kast Land (Spitsbergen), 116.9 
Noj'tliern Lronlier Distriet (Kenya;, 
183 

Northern liiovince ( Uganda), 489 
Northern Territories (Gold Coast), 
250, 259 
-- divisions, 259 

— ])opnlation, 259 

— • production, 259 • 

Northern Territory (Aust.), 358, 361, 
406, 424 .sqq 

— aborigines, 425 • 

— Administrator, 424 

— area and populati(m, 360, 406, 42o 
-- hanking, 372 

— births, marriages, deaths, 361 

— hooks of refenmee, 426 

— commerce, 368, 426 

— - coinmunioaiffons, 371 
— • copper, 426 

— debt, 426 

— firiaiKC, 426 


N Ui 

Northern Territory, gold, 426 
- government, 358, 424 

— imports and exports, 368, 426 

— inhabited houses, 361 

— live stock, 426 
-- nj*n crabs, 426 

— }iort, 425 

— ])ro(luction and industry, 426 
-- railways, 371, 424 

— sheep, 426 
silver, 426 

— tin, 426 

North held (Miiui.), 574 
Xorth Holland (Netherlands), 1123, 
1131 

North Island (New Zealand), 435 
North Sea fisheries (German), 952 
N<a-14j Slesvig (Denmark), 822 
Norfli Tonawonda (New York), 696 
North VaiKiOUver ( K. Colurii.), 3f8 
iNorth AVe.st Lay f/i’asmania), 423 
Noi-I^i - \Vest“F)oj)iier Prov. (India), 
122, 126 
a.gi icnltuic, 143 

— an*a and p(^jtnlatio/i, 122, 126, 

130 

— hii ths aiid deaths, 130 

— education, 134 
- fiitaiice, 139 

— forests, 143, 144 

— governnKUit, 119, 126 

— justice, 135 

— land revenue, 138, 142 

— land tenure, 142 

— lYlitical Agencies, Ac., 125, 126, 

132 

— religion, 132 

— roads, 154 • 

Noi til -West Toy itorics (Canada), 290, 
292, 336, 337 ^ • 

— aiea and population, 293, 3)37 

• constitution and government, 290, 
292, 336 • 

— religion, 295 

Noith Vakima (Washington), 610 
Norwalk (Conn,), 529 
Norway, 1155,s7/fi^, 

'—agriculture, 1163 • 

~ -- area and population, 1168 

— army, 1162 
banks, 1168 

— births, marriages, and deaths, 1159 

— books of reference, 1171 

5 
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Nui'vvay, budgel, llOl 

— civil list, 115i! 

— commerce, 11 (15 

— (‘onimiinic.itioiis. lib? 

— constitution and ;^<)VfM ninciit, 

nr*G f'qq 

— coj)[)ci’, llti-l 

— Council of State, 1157 

— crops, 1103 

— customs, 1105 

— debt, 1161 
defence, 1162 

— - dependency, 1 1 69 

— diplomatic re])resentati ves, 1176 

— divisions, 11 57 

— education, 1159 
electrocbemical ]troduets, 1161 

— - emi^^ration, 1159 

— farms, 1163 

— - li nance, 1160, 1161 

— lislieries, 11 6)1 

— forestry, 1163, 1161 
~ foils, 1162 

— - Fylker, 1157, 1158 

— • government, central, 1156, 1157 
loeal, 1157, 1158 

— Grundlov, 1 156 

— ■ import duties, 1165 

— imports ami exports, 1163. ±16 1, 

1165, 1166 

— iustice and crime, 1160 

— King, 3, 820, 1 155, 1156, 1157 

— kings from 1204, 1156 

— Lagting, 1156, 1157 

— langunge, 1160 
live stock, 1 163 

— local government, 1157, 1 158 

— manufactures, 1164 

— mines and minerals, 1164 

— uunis,V;>v 1157 

— money and (Hcdit, \ 16S 

— money, weiglits, & measures, 116^ 

— navy, 1162, li* 63 

— OdcLsting, 1156, 1157 

— }>anperiHm, 1160 

- politi(;al ])artie.s, 1156 

— ports, 1167 

— po.sts, tcleg.aphs. telejdiones, 116)7, 

U6S 

' — prodmdion and industry, 1163, 
1161 .1 

— railways, 1167 

*— reigning sovereign, 3, 820, 1J55 


NOV 

Noiavay, religion, 1159 

— r(‘pres(»i]tation, 1156 ; loeal, 1157 

— loyal family, 3, 1155 

— savings banks, 1169 

slii])])ing and navigation, 1166, 
1167 

silver, 116'4 

-- sovereigns since 1204, 1156 

— )Stortin^_, 1156, 1157 

— - timber, 1163, 1161 

towns, 1 1 59 

— iiniveioity. 1 1 59 
water powei’, 1161 

' whale oil, 1161 
I — wheat, 1 1 63 
, — wireless stations, 1168 
1 Nurvvieli, ])opulation, 19 

— ((loiinectieiit), 529 
N(H‘\\()ud (Ohio), 606) 

: Nossi-Be Ls. (Madagascar), 911 
, Nottingliani, ]iop., 1*9; College;, 32 
iVou island (Xcw ttaledoida), 932 
, Noumea (New Caledonia), 4 57, 932. 
933 

■ — College La 1 ’(douse, 932 

— .sUip})iiig, 933 
Nova-Goa ( I’oit. India), 1,225 
Novara (Italy), 1024 ; Ioavu, 1028 
Nova )Seotia, 290, 328 i^qq 

- Ageiit-t lenei'al, 32 1 
^ - - agiieultiire, 29tb 300, 325 
I — area and ]iO])ulation, 293), 321 

— bii'tlis, rri ia deaths, 291, 324 
I — books ••! r>-i- : I ii- c, 326 

I — coal, 326 

j --- eomnieree, 326 

I — e’ominuniealioes, 326 

: — e.onstit. .S: gov., 290, 291, 292, 323 

i — crojKS, 29!g 300, 326 

I -- (b-Ht, 325 

j — «;dm*ati(m, 295, 296, 325 
! — ti nance, 298, 325 
! *- lislieries, 302, 326 

I — forestry, 301, 326 
! — fruit, 325 
! gold, 326) 

I — imports and ex}»orts, 326 

i — ‘1-11*^ (;rime, 325 

I — liCgislatiire, 292, 323 

I — Lieutenant-Goveriioi', 292, 323, 

i 324 

1 — live stock, 325 

' — local go\'ernment, 292, 324 
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NOV 

Nova Sc»iia, hmilxo', 301 

— luaiiufataures, 302, 32(j 

•— uiiues k iiiiiK'vals;, 303, 3‘2o 

— - ■ iniiiiKii'3% 32 i 

— |»inisw)iis, 325 
{lolitical pardc.s, 321 

- prodiiclton and iiidiistiy, 299, 300, 
301, 302, 303, 

— radv/a)'s, 308, 32G • 

— - rfdi^doii, ^i95, 321 * 

— reproscj) (atioi>,290, 291, 292, 3^14 

• sliippiiic^, 320 • 

l,olo})lior#-s, 320) 
towns, 324 

— iiiiivoj'.sities, 2!)r), 3,35 
--- wlitiat, 20!), 3>20 

— - wi)-cl'.*.ss station, 3.0!< 

wool, 320 

No\d I'azar (SciO, Cioal, Slovtou), 
1281 

N()\'l S;ui (Sei'O, Cioal, Si!)Vt;iii‘), 
1281 

Novo Rodondo (Angola), 1227 
Nowo^vodetz (P(d;tiid), 1210 
Niiblc (( diile), ]troviuo(‘, 710 
Niuna Ksparta (Voriez.), state. 1389 
Nueva 8au Salvador, 1270 
Nueva V'iscaya (P. 1.), , 059 

Nuevo Lcdu (Mexico), slab*, 1100 
Nui Island (Paeilic), 450 
Niikahiva Is. (Fi'ciich Oceania), 931 
Nukualofa ('Touga), 455 • 

Nukufetau Island ( Paeilic-), 450 
Nukn]a(dae Island (Pacilie), 450 
Nukunouo Islands (Paeilic), 4.50 
Nii]ail)cr<t (P>avaria), 912, 904 
A'usa (Pacific), 432 
Nushki Niabat (Ralucliistaii), 163 
Nyanza l^roviiice (Kenya), 183 
Nyasa, Conij>aubia do, 1228 
Nyasaland Ib’otectornte, :i.diftstii., 200 

— agi'i(adture, 200 

— area and po])ulation, 200 

— ] tanks, 201 

— books of rcfereaiee, 201 

— ^ eotfee, 200 

— conirnerec, 201, 202 

— coniuinnieatiniis, 201, 202 

— cotton, 201, 202 

— (‘iirn'ncuy 201 
■ - debt, 201 

defeiico, 201 
— - districts, 200 


0(1 A 

Nyasalainl Ib'oiectoi’ate, educa., 200 
finance, 201 

— (lovernor, 201 

imports and exports, 201, 2.02 
justie,e. and crime, 2))0 

— live stock, 200 
- Missions, 200 

police, 201 

— ports, 200 

— posts and Iclegraplis, 201 
--- production, 200 

railway, 201 
I'o.'nls, 200 

— savings bank, 201 
slii]>])ing (lak'e and rivei ), 2ol 
lea, 201, 202 

— - toltacco, 201, 202 

towns, 200 
Nycad (Kenya), 183 
Nyiregyhaza (Hungary), 1015 
Nykoping (F.wcden), 1320 
Nyland (Plnlaiid), 850 
N’;#‘rek())f‘ (Prencli (diinca), 920 

Oahu (Hawaii), 653, 051 
Oakland (Calil’orniab 4 73, 523 
Oak Park Village (lib), 51 I 
Oases, Saharan (Algeiia), 90l, 902 
Oaxaca (Mexico), 1100 ; town, 1101 
Obhia ( 1 taliaii Somaliland), 1049 
Obcid, l'd(A.-l'b Sudan), 282 
Oberbayciu (P.ivaria), 9f)3 
OIxa-franke.n (liavaria), 903. 
Obtuhauseii (Prussia), 912 
Oberhesson (Hesse), 9t)9 
Oberjtfalz (Ikivaria), 963 
Obcrschlcsien (Prussia), 975 
Obock (Frcnrli Somali Coast), 910 
()bwaldcii, 6'(« Untcrwald 
Ocean Islaud^(Pacitic), 450 

— Isl.'unls (Pacific), « 

Oceania (Pu^t.), 95, 358 sqq, 451 sr/f/ 

— French, 893, 934 

Oops (GuatetnalaX port, 1003 
Ocumare (Venezuela), 1389 
Odense (Denmark), 823 
Odessa (Russia), 1250 
Ocdcnbnrg (H%ngary), 095, 1015 
Oos(d (Esthniiia), 

0 Ifoul )ach ( 1 1 esse ), 9 1 2, 9<) 9 
Ollcnburg (Baden), 901 
I Otu Island (Samoa), 605 
Ogasawarajirna (Bonin) Is , 1059 
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Og.i.^n (Utali), 631 
0^iJei].sl)urg (New York), 59() 

O’ Higgins (Oliilo), proviVice, 7-19 
Oliio, 4t)9, 605 sqq 
-- agriculture, 489, 490, 607 

— - area and po}*, , 469, 487, 605 

— hanks, 607 

— hooks of rtd’erence, 607 

— - cities, 60{), 607 

— coal, 607 

— colleges, &c., 606 

— cuinniiiiiicatioiis, (>07 

— constitution and government, 605 

— ej'ime, 606 

— dairying, 607 
— - debt, 6u7 

— edu(*ation, OOf) 

— farms, 607 
finance, 607 

— Germans in, 605 

— - fiidiaus in, 605 

iron, (>07 

— - livtf stock, 607 

— manufacdiires, 607 

— mining, 607 

— pauperism, 606 

- i>etroleuni, 607 

--- production and industry, 489, 490, 
607 

-- public lands, 487 

— railways, 607 
— • religion, 606 

- rojvresentation, 465, 605 

— sugar, 607 

- tobacco, 490, 607 

— universities, 606 

— wheat, 489, 607 

— wool, 607 

Ohra (Danzig), 819 « 

Ohrid (Serb, Groat, Sbj^vem'), 11^81 
Oita ^rbipaiirVv^TOBl 
Okayama (Jajian), 1060 ^ 

Okazaki (.la])aii), 1061 
Oki Islands {.Tapan^, lOnO 
Oklahoma, 470, 608 sqq 

— agriculture, 489, 490, 609 

— area and popiiJation, 470, 487, 608 

— books of refer encev; 610 
-- charity, 609^ ' 

— cities, 609 

— coal, 610 

— communications, 610 

— constitution and government, 608 


Obi 

Oklahoma, cotton, 490, 60P. 610 

— - debt, 6(}9 

— education, 609 

- farms, 609 

— li nance, 609 

— - (lax, 610 

i — Germans in, 609 ' 

I — Indians in, 609 
j - - live stockf 610 

- manufactures, 610 
I — milling, 610 

I -f natural gas, 610 

I - pctrolehm, 610 

i - - [>roductiou and industry, 489, 490, 

! ()09 

' - - public lands, 487 
: - - railways, 610 
! "" r<digi(>n, (>09 

— l eprescntal ion, 465, 608 
timber, (HO 

- university, 609 

; — wheat, 489, 609 
i (Iklalioma (Hty, 4/3, 608, 609 
i OkmnIge<^ (Old.), 609 
; Old Ag«‘, Mothers’, War, k Widows’ 
tensions 

1 — Australia, (Jommonwealth of, 36- 

— lielgium, 706 
— Denmark, 821 
— ■ France, 872 
— Germany, 946 

♦ - Great Britain and Ireland, 41 
— Iceland, 835 
— New South Wales, 380 
— - New Zealand, 438 
— Nova Scotia, 325 
— Folsnnl, 1212 
— Queensland, 401 
, - South Australia, 408 

! — Spain, 1302 
; — Tasrirfinia, 422 
' — Victoria, 393 
b — Western Australia, 414 
! OhVenlmvg, lie}niblic of, 940, 972 
; — area and population, 940, 972 
; — constitution, 972 

— finance and debt, 972 
I — justice, 972 

; — rclifjion, 913, 972 

— town, 972 

I Oldham, ]iopulation, 19' 

^-'1 Glean (New York), 596 
1 Oliva (Danzig), 819 
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Oloke-AKJi (Nigeria), 253 
^ OIoiiioiic (Czechoslovakia^, 811 
Cloiigap') (IM.), naval station, 483 
Olosega Island (Samoa), 665 
Olteii (Switzerland), 1338 
ClteTiia (Rumania), 1238 
Olti (CeorJiia), 936 
Olympia (Washington), 639, 610 
Omaha (Nehraska), 47^, 583, 585 
Oman, U7’f, 1173 • 

— area and population, 1 172 

— books of reference, 1174 
— British ^ort, 1173 

— commerce, 1173 

— eommimications, 1173 

— currency, 1173 

— government, 1172 
import duties, 1173 

— sliif»{)it)g, 1173 

— Sultan, 1172 

Omdurmaii ( A.-K. Sudan), 282 
Ouiiramba (S.W. Afruai), 24 5 
Omoa ( lion dll ran), 1 01 0 
Omuta (Ja.j>au), 1061 
Onitsha (Nigeria), 253 
Onotoa Island (Pacific), 456 
Ontario, 290, 327, s^(/ 

— Agent-General, 327 
— • agriculture, 299, 300, 328 

— area and poi>ulatiou, 293, 327 

— births, marriages, deaths, 327 

— books of reference, 329 ♦ 

— commerce, 329 

— communications, 329 

— constiL & gov., 290, 291, 292, 327 

— cop[)ei% 329 

— crops, 299, 300, 328 

— dairy output, 328 

— education, 295, 296, 328 

— finance, 298, 328 

-- lishories, 302, 328, 329 • 

— • forestry, 301, 328, 329 

— gold, 329 

- imports and exports, 329, 

— Indians, 328 

— land sales, 329 

— - Legislative Assembly, 292, 327 

— liientenant-Oovernor, 292, 327 

— live stock, 328 • 

— manufactyres, 301, 329 

— mining, 302, 329 
■ — ministry, 327 

— petroleum, 329 


OBK 

Ontario, jiolitical parties, 327 

— production and industry, 299, 300, 

301, 302, 303, 328 

— railways, 308, 329 

— religion, 295 

— representation, 290, 291, 292, 327 
— Mlver, 329 

— telephones, 329 

— tobacco, 328 

— towns, 328 

- universities, 295, 328 

— - water power, 303 

— wheat, 209, 328 

I Ontoiig Java Islands (Pacific), 456 
I Opland (Norway), 1158 
Opobo (Nigeria), 253 
Oporto (Port.), 1220 ; iiniv., 1221 
Oiadea Mare (Rumania), 1238 
Oran (Algeria), 902 ; torp. st:, 878 
Orange (New South Wales), 378 

- (Now Jersey), 590 

I Orange Free State Province, 215, 242 
1 ♦ •‘'W 

— Administrator, 216, 243 

— agricultuie, 224, 244 

— - area and iiopulation, 217, 242 

— births, marriages, deaths, 243 
i — books of reference, 245 

I — yoal, 225, 226 
, — commerce, 244 
I — constitution k govt., 215, 216, 

I 217, 242 

I — diamonds, 225 

— education, 220, 221, 243, 244 
, — finance, 221, 244, 

— imjiorts and exports, 245 

j — local government, 216, 217, 243 
I — maize, 224 

— minerals, t25, 226 

— money, w^iilghts, k measures, 245 

— municijialitic's, 243-*^’ ‘ • 

— production and industr}^ 224, 225, 

’ 226,244 

— .rrovinoial CoiAicil, 216 

— railways, 228 

— religion, 243 

— representation, 215, 216, 217 

— stock -farm 244 

— wheat, 224, 244 * 

Orebro (Sweden), 1319 ; town, 1320 
Oregon, 470, 610 sqq 
• — agriculture, 489, 612 

— area and population, ‘470, 487, 611 
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Oregon, banks, 613 
- — books of reference, 613 

— canal, 612 

— cities, 611 

— coal, 612 

— eominnnications, 612 

— constitution and governinent,’ 610 

— crime, 611 

— debt, 612 

— defence, 612 

— education, 61 1 

— farms, 612 

- 6 nance, 612 

— fisberies, 612 

— - forests, 612 

fruit, 612 

— Germans in, 61 1 

— gold, 612 

— - im]>orts and ex])ortvS, (>12 

— Indian rcservaiions, 611 

— Indians in, 612 

— irrigation, 488, 612 

— - live stock, 612 

— manufactures, 612 

— mining, 612 

— - pauperism, 611 

— - ports, 504, 612 

— ju'oductiou aTul industry, 489, 612 

— public lands, 4 87 

— railways, 613 

— rcdigioii, 611 

— representation, 465, 610 

— river navigation, 612 

— slu[>ping, 504, 612 

— timber, 491, 492, 612 

— university, 611 

— wheat, 489, 612 

— wool, 612 

Orel (Russia), uuiv., 1252 
Orense (Spain), ])roviiH.e, 1299 
Orieiflal (Ecuador), wireless, 

844 

Oriente (Cuba), ])rovince, 804 
Orissa (India), see Riliar 
Orizaba (Mexico), 1101 
Orkney Isles, area and pop., 22 
Orleans (France), 866 
Oro (Ecuador), nroviVicc, 841 
Orufu (Nigeria), silver mine, 253 
Oruro (Bolivia), 721 ; town, 722 
Osaka (Japan), 1060 ; nniv., 1062 
Oscarsborg (Norway), fort, 1162 
Oshkosh (Wisconsin), 645 


Osietines (Georgia), 936 
Osman Malvnud,Sult.,Mijertins, 1049 
Osnabriick (Prussia), 942 
Osowiec (Poland), fort, 1213 
Ostend (Belgium), 705 ; sni])ping, 
710 

Ostergbtland (Sweden), ])rov., 1319, 
Ostersuml (Sweden), 1320 
( )s tfold ( N( way ) , 1158, 

Ostpreusseig 940, 975 
Os^trava (Czechoslovakia), 811 
; Oswego (r^gw York), 596 
1 Otago (N.Z.), dist., 435 ) iniiv., 437 
^ 0 tarn (Japan), 1060 
Otsu (Japan), 1061 

; Ottawa (Canada), 292, 293, 296, 328 

— port, 306 

— university, 295, 328 
Ottoman Empire, see Turkey 

I Otumwa (Iowa), 549 
i Otuzco (Peru), cocaine, 1203 
i Ouaga*dougou ( Er. VV. Afj-i(;a), 922 
I Oualiigouya (U[»per Yolta), 922 ; 

' town, 922 

I Ouchy, Treaty of, 1051 

I Oudh, see United Provinces 

I Oujda (Morocco), military nrea, 1111 

I Onlgarct (Ercncli India), 894 

; Oulu (Uleaborg), (l^'iiilaiid), govt., 

850 ; town, 851 
Outer Mongolia, 784, 785, 786 
lJutjo (S. W. Afr. ), 250 
Oulj)osts (D. E. Indies), 1137 
-—administration, 1137 

— agriculture, 1142 ^ 

— area and population, 1138, 1139 
Ovamborace (S.-W. Africa), 246, 247, 

249 

I Ovamboland (S.-W. Africa), 246, 247 
j Overyssel (Netherlands), 1123, 1131 
! Oviedo (5^ pa ill), prov., 1299, 1307 

— town, 1300 ; university, 1301 
i Owensboro’ (Ky. ), 554 

1 Oxford, pop., 19 ; university, 31, 32 
I Oyapoc (French Guiana), 930 
; Oyarzun (Spain), fort, 1305 

' Paaru (Cape Colony), 232 
I Pahcllfin de Pica (Cliile), 1203 
I Pachmanly ( Bulgaria), *^41 
j Pac])uca (Mexico), 1101 
I Paeike Is. (Br.), 95, 358, 429, 446, 

I 447, 454 sqq 
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PaeifK; Ls* (Dr.), books of reference, 
^ 4:J3, 447, 457 | 

High Commissioner, 451, 454, 

455, 457 

(French), 803, 032 sqg 

(Japanese Mandate), 1080 

Pacificador (S. Domingo), prov., 1274 
Pa*lang (Dutch Fast Indies), 1140 
I‘a(lua or J^adova (Italy)* 1025 
’■ - town, 102/ ; university, 1030 
ikaducal) (Kentucky), 554 » 

PaduKa Sri Sultan Iskan/^r Shaft 
(Perakft, 174 

Pagopago (Samoa), naval station, 665 
I’aliang (Malay St.), 169, 174, 175, 
176, 177 

J*aido (Fsilionia), 847 
Paisley, ])Opulation, 23 
i^iita (New Caledonia), 933 
Ikrkhoi (China), port, 763 
l*aknam forts (Siam), 1291 
Palyyong (Sikkim), 166 
Palapye Koad (Dechuanaland), 207 
Palatinate (Bavaria), 963 
Palau or Polew Islands, 429, 1080 
Palau (Western (kirolines), 1080 
Palawan Is. (P. I.), 660 
Palemhaiig (Dutch ICast Indies), 1138 
I’aleneia (Spain), province', 1299 
Palermo (Sicily) 1026 ; ])ort, 1044 
town, 1027 ; univensity, 10t30 
Palestine, 1351, 1352, 1357, 13/0 .svy^ 

— administration, 1352, 1357, 1371 

— aflorcstation, 1375 

— agriculti^al colonies, 1372, 1375 

— agriculture, 1374 

- area and population, 1371, 1372 

— banking and curiency, 1375, 1376 

- books of reference, 1376 

— boundaries, 1370 

— British troops in, 55, 135/; 1371 

— commei’ce, 1375 

— communications, 1375 

— crops, 1374 

— districts, 1371 

— education, 1372, 1373 

— linance, 1374 

— government, 1371 

— High Commissioner, 1371 

— Jewish Colonics, 1372 

National Home, 1371 

religious courts, 1374 

schools, 1373 


PAN 

I Palestine, justice, 1373 
' — languages, 1371, 1374 

— live stock, 1374 

; — mandate, 95, 1352, 1371 

— occupation, 55, 141, 1357, 1371 
: —oil, 1374 

— oranges, 1375 

— ports, 1375 

- — production and industry, 1374 

— rail way .s, 1375 

— religion, 1371 , 1 374 

— roads, 1375 ' 

; — salt, 1374 

— shipping, 1375 

— towns, 1371, 1372 

--- weights and measures, 1376 

— wheat, 1374 
I — wine, 1275 

-Zionist Organisation, 1371, 1372, 
1373 

Palime (Togoland), 923 

Palit or T’erlis (Malay), 178, 179 

Palmfl (Balearcs), 1300 

I ’almas, Las (S])anis]i Islands), 1300 

— wireless station, 1311 
I’almcr.ston Island (Cook Is.), 446 
Palmerston North (N. Z.), 436 
Palm kernels Sc nut kernels, sources — 

I — Bi^giau ('ongo, 716 
; — Cameroon, 255, 909 
i — Dahomey, 921 
^ — Fritrea, 1048 
; — French K(j. Africa, 908 
— French Guinea, 920 
— French Sudan, 922 
— Gambia, 257 
: - ^ Gold Coast, 258 
I — Ivory Coast, 920, 921 
— Liberia, 108f 
! — Nigeria, 25 3 < 

— - Phili])pines^ 661 
; — Sierra Leone, 261, 262 
— Togoland, 260, 923 
'• — Zanzibar, 193 * 

! Palmyra Island (Pacific), 457 
j Pamplona (Spain), 1300 ; fort, 1305 
Pam we race (Spanish Africa), 1314 
Panama, 791, sqq ^ 

\ — agriculture, 1176 
' — area and population, 1175 

— bananas, 1176 
; — banking, 1177 

• — births, marriages, deatlis, 1175 




PAN 

Panama, books of ref ennioe, 1180 

— bonftdary, 1174 

— budget, 1176 

— canal, 1178 sqq 

— — finance, 470, 1179 
■ - cattle rearing, 1176 
-- Chinese in, 1175 

— - coffee, 1176 

— commerce, 1176 

— commnnications, 1177 

— - constitution, 1174 

— debt, 1176 

— diplomatic representatives, 1180 

— education, 1175 

— finance, 1175, 1176 
reorganisation, 1176 

-government, 1174 

— immigration, 1175, 1176 
-- iin[)orts and exports, 1176, 1177 

— justice, 1175 

— live stock, 1176 

— minerals, 1176 

— money and credit, 1177 

— pearl tisliery, 1176 

— [)olice, 1 176 
-- ports, 801, 1175, 1177 

}>ostal statistics, 1177 

— President, 1174 

— production, 1176 

— provinces, 1175 

— railways, 1177 

— religioU, 1175 

— rubber, 1176 

— shipping, 1177 

— sugar, 1176 

— timber, 1176 

— tobacco, 1176 

— towns, 1175 

— university, 1175 

— wireless stations, €02 
Panama Tt^tvvn), 1175,^1177, 117<S 
Panama (’anal A Zone, 791 , 1178 .sqq^^ 

— area, 470, 1178, 1179 
books of reference, 1180 

— - defence, 481, 1178 

— finance, 479, 1179 

— (loverijor, 1178 | 

— landslides. 117!^ ! 

— y)orts, llf7, 1178 i 

— leliKioii, 1175 ! 

— traffic, 1179 i 

— treaty concealing, 1180 | 

Panay Island (Philippines), 660 


PAR 

Panderma (Turkey), woolltiis, 1359 
Pangani (fTauganyika), 188 
Pangkor Island (Perak), 169 
l^anjgiir (Balmditn. ), 163, 164, 165 
Panjin (Oua), 1225 
I’apeeto (Tahiti), 934 
Paphos (C’yprus), 111 ’ 

Papua, I’erritory of, 358, 361, 426 ,s7/7 

— agricul^tnre, 427 ^ 

— area and po[nrktioii, 426 
bank, 428 

-- hooki^-of ret'ereiice, 428 

— commerce, 428 * 

— - copper, 428 

— currency, 428 

— education, 427 

— finance, 427, 428 
- forests, 427 

— gold, 428 

— goveriimeiit, .‘161, 427 
imports and ex])orts, 428 

— justice, 427 

— • Lieut -Governor, 427, 128 

— live stock, 428 

— miiierats, 428 

— missions, 4 27 

— petrfdoiim region, 428 

— plantations, 427, 428 

— police, 427 

— ports, 427 

— productiem, 428 

— rubber, 428 

— shipping, 427 

— water power, 428 

— wireless stations, 428 

Para (Brazil), 729, 730, ^^12 *, arsenal, 
733 ; rubber, 733 

Paraguari ( Paraguay ), d opt . , 1182; 

town, 1182 
Paraguay, 1181 sqq 

— agficulturo, 1184 

— area and population, 1182 

— army, 1184 
■thanks, 1186 

— births, marriages, deatlis, 1183 

— books of roferenco, 1187 

— boundary question.s, 722, 1182 

— cattle rearing, 1184 

— ^Ihamber of Deputies, 1182 

— commerce, 1185 , 

— commnnicationa, 1185 

— constitution and govern t., 1181, 

1182 
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Paraguay • (• 0 ]){>er, 1 1 cS4 
^ cotton, 1185 

— curreucj, 1185 
customs, 1185 

— - debt, ?184 

— defence, 1181 

1182 

— diplomatic representatives, 1187 

— ('ducation, .1183 

— - finance, 1183 

— foreigners in, 1182 

— fruit, 1184 

— ( Jernians ifi, 1182 
ground nuts, 1184 

— illegitima('y, 1183 
immigi'ation, 1183 

— import duties, 1185 
ini{)orts and exports, 1185 

--- Indians in, 1182 

— iron, 1 1 85 

— justice, 1183 

^ 'live stock, 1184 

— - local government, llc82 

— meat industry, 1 181 
milling, 1185 
ministry, 1182 

— mc.ney and credit, 1185 

— - navy, 1184 

— orange's, 1184 

— ])Osts and telegraphs, 1186 

— President, 1182 

— production and industry, 1184 

— railways, 1185, 1186 

— religion, 1183 

— Senate, 1J82 

— shipping, 1185 
— ■ sugar, 1184 

— tobacco, 1184, 1185 

— towns, 1 1 82 

— university, 1183 

— weights and measures, llStf 

— wireless stations, 1186 
yerbamate, 1181, 1185 

Parahyba (Brazil), 729, 732; tn«, 73?) 
Paraiso, Kl (Honduras), tobacco, 1011 
Paramaril)o (Surinam), 1145 
Parana (Argentina), 683 ; tii. , 683, 684 

— (Brazil), 729, 732 

— coal, 734 ; Germans in, 731 
Parebim (Meck^nburg-Scliw. ), 971 
Pardubice (Czechoslovakia), 811 
Pargana Mdnpur (India), 142, 143 
Paris (France), 866 


' Paris, faculties, kc., 869, 870 
i - finance, 875 
I - local government, 862 
I — population, 866 
! - - university, 869, 870 
I’aritJlUintar (Malaya), 173 
Parkersburg (West Virginia), 643 
Parma (It.), 1025 : tn., 1028 

— university, 1030 

i Parnu (Esthonia), 847 
I Paro (Bhutan), 720 
I Paros (Cyclades), 988 
' Parramatta (New South Wales), 378, 
381 

Pany Is. (New Zealand), 446 
: Parsis (Guebres) (India), 132 
; — (Persia), 1190 
Parsons (Kans.), 552 
: Pasadena (California), 523 
: Pasir Mas (Malaya), 179 
I Ibiteli (Malaya), 179 
Paso, El (Texas), 474, 628 
Passaic (New Jersey), 474, 590 
Passau (Germany), faculties, 914 
Paste (Coloni])ia), 791 
university, 792 
Patagonia (Chile), 753 
I Paterson (New Jersey), 473, 590 
I Patlnm race (Baluchistan), 164 
I Patiala (India), 128 ; town, 131 
' Patino (Aegean), 1053 
f Patna (India), 131 ; univ., 133 
' Patras (Greece), 989, 993 
Patriarchs of 

’ — Alexandria, 268, 670, 1250 
— Antioch, 1250 
— Constantinople, 1250, 1353 
— Jerusalem, 1250 
Patricia, dist. (Canada), 327 
Paucartamho di.^trict (Peru), cofiee, 
1202 # 

liiulpietershurg (Natal), 236 
Pavia (Italy), 1024 ;^town, 10*28 

— university, 1030 
Pawtuedeet (K.I.), 474, 618, 619 
Paya Lehar (Singapore), wireless sta- 
tion, 173 

Paysandu (Urugm^), 1^1, 1384 

— town, 1382 

Payta (Peru), hats, 843 

P|^, La (Bolivia), 721, 724; town, 722; 

univ., 722 ; wireless stn., 725 
(Mexico), 1100 
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I’a/aidjik (Bulgaria), 741 
l^eabody (Mass.), 56.0 
I^earl Harbour (Hawaii), (lofenoe, GT*- 
Pearl Islands (Panama), 1176 
Pearl Pagoon (Nic.), ])ort, 1153 
Pecs (Hungary), <!oa], 1018 
Pedregal (Panama), port, 1153 
IVMro Cays (West Indies), 310, 351 
I’eel (Isle of Man), 88 
Peiyang Llniv. (China), 766 
Peking (China), 761, 763; schools, 
etc., 765, 766, 767 ; iiniver 
sities, 766, 767 
■ — wireless station, 776 
Pelew Island (Paeifie), 1080 
Ihdican Point (S.W. Africa), 249 
Pemba Island, 183, 191, 192 
clove industry, 193 

— - wireless station, 195 
l’enaga(Straits Settltunents), wiiadc.v 

station, 173 

l^enang (Straits Settlements), 168, 
169, 170, 171 

Peniche ( Portugal), lar*e, 1223 
Pennsylvania, 469, 613 6 f^< 5 ' 

— agricultur(3, 489, 490, 615, 616 

— area and ]H)p., 469, 487, (513 

— banks, 617 

— books of reference, 617 

— charity, 615 

— (dties, 614 

— coal, 616 

— colleges, 614 

— commerce, 616 

— communications, 616 

— constitution and government, 61 S 

— crime, 615 

— debt, 615 

— defence, 615 
— education, 614 

— farms, oi.5 , 

— finance, 615 

— forest Jesei ves, 492 

— forestry, 615 

— Germans in, 614 

— horticulture, 615 

— imports and ex])orts, 616 

— Indians pi, 61 4 

— iron, 61 6 

— leather trade, 616 

— Uve stock, 616 

— local govermneiii., 613 

— manufactures, 616 


PETt 

! Peiin.sylvauia, mining, 61 C 
! - - naturaj gas, 616 
; - petroleum, 616 

I - ports, 504, 616 

— ])roduc.tion and indiisti’v, 489, 490, 

615 

! -- public lands, 487 
! — raihvays, 616 
! — religiopp 614 
I — reju-eseutation, 465, 613 
i - - savings banks, 616 
! - - sliipi^ing, 504, 616 
' — tobacco, 490, 616 

- universities, 61 4 

— wheat, 489, 616 
, - - wool, 616 

Penon de la Gomera (Sp. At.), 1300 
I Peiiononn* (Panama), 1175 
I Penrliyn Island (Cook Islands), 416 
! IVaisacola (Florida), 536, 537, 538 
{ — naval yard, 183 
' Pensions, see Invalidity, aud Ohl- 
( Age, &c., Pensions 

Peoria (Illinois), 474, 544 
' Perak (Malay St.), 169, 174,175, 176, 
177 

Perene District (Peru), cocoa, 1203 ; 
coUcc, 1202 

I Pergamino (Argentina), 684 
: Jh^rim Island (ked Sea), 99, 100 
: Perlas, lias (Nicaragua), port, 1153 
, i^cilis (Malay State), 178, 179 
: Ih3rnambuco (Prazil), 729, 732 ; rail- 
ways, 736 ; sugaj' factoric's, 
734 ; town, 730 

I Pernik coal mines ( Bulgalaa), 744, 745 
; P(!ro.s Banlios Is. (jMauritins), 199 
Perpignan (France), 866 
Per.sia, 1188 .sqq 

— agreement with Britain, 1192 
' — agriculture, 1192 

' — ■ area aud 2)opu]atioiJ, 1189 
i — army, 1192 
! — bapkiug and credit, 1194 
i — books of reference, 1197 

- British advisers, 1192 
; — carpets, 1192 

■—cities, 118.9 

— fifoii], 1192 

j — commerce, 152, 1193 

— communications, 1195 

1 — con.stitution and government, 

1 1188, 1189 
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JVrsia, copper, 1192 j 

— customs, 1191 I 

— debt, 1191 i 

— defeiiije, 1192 

-- diplomatic representatives, 1196 j 
-- cducaticti, 1190 i 

finance, 1191 i 

— foreign loans, 1191, 1*192 i 

— frontiers, 167 4, 675 # i 

— government, central, 1188, 1189 i 

— local, 1189 ; ' 

— - im])orts gnd exports, H52, 1193, 

1194 

— iron, 1192 

— Justice, 1191 

— local government, 1189 

— Majlis, 1188, 1189 

— minerals, 1192 

— ministiy, 1189 

— money, weights, measures, 1195 

— navy, 1192 
-nomads, 1189 

— oil, 1193 

— opium, 1192, 11 93 

— petroleum, 1193 

— ports, 1191, 1193, 1191 

— ])osts and telcgraplis, 1195 

— juoduction and industry, 1192 

— provinces, 1189 

— railways, 1195 

— religion, 1190 

— river navigation, 1195 
- roads, 1195 

— j-oyal family, 1188 

— Shall, W8S 

— shipping, 1194 

— silk, 1192, 1193 

— sovereigns from 1794, 1188 

— trade routes, 1195 

— turquois(‘, 1193 

— wheat, 1192, 1193 
-- wool, 1192, 1193 
Persian Gulf, minerals, 1193 

— pearl lisliery, 1359 • 

— ports, 1193, 1194 ; nee also Oiniui 
Perth (Scotland') , population, 23 

— (W. Australia), 413 

mint, 372 ^ 

— — university, 414 
Perth Amboy^(New Jersey), 590 
Peru, 1198 sqq 


Peru, army, 1202 
7 — banks, 1206 

— books of reference, 1207 

— boundary treaties and disputes, 

722, 748, 749, 792, 841, 1200 

— CJiinese in, 1199 

— cinchona, 1203 

— coal, 1203, 1204 

— cocoa, 1203 

— coffee, 1203 

— commerce, 1204 

— constitution and government, 1198 

— copper, 1203, 1204 

— cotton, 1202, 1201 

— <naTciicy, 1205, 1206 

— customs, 1204 

— debt, 1201, 1202 

— defence, 1202 

— departments k prov. ,1198, 11 90, 

1200 

— diplomatic representatives, 1206 

— education, 1200 

— ifnance, 1201 

— -- forests, 1202 

— gold, 1203 

— guano, 1 203 

— House of Representatives, 1198 

— immigration, 1200 

— ifnports and (exports, 1204 
- - Indians in, 1199 

— justice, 1201 

— mercantile mai'inc, 1205 

— minerals, 1 203 

— money and credit, 1205 

— money, weights, k measures, 1206 

— navy, 1202 

— petroleum-, 1203, 1204 

— port, 1204 ^ 

— posts, telegraphs, telephones, 1205 
— ■ President, 1198 

— production and industry, 12Cf2 

— provinces, 748, 749, 1198, 1199, 

1200 . 

— — ceded by Chile, 748, 749, 1200 

— railways, 1205 

— religion, 1200 

— rice, 1203 

— roads, 1205 

— Senate, 1198 

— sliippiBg and navigation, 1201 
I- silk, 1203 


— agriculture, 1202, 1203 ! — sugar, 1203, 1204 

— area and population, 1199 ' — tobacco, 1203 
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Peru, towns, 1199 

— universities, 1200, 1201 

— wheat, 1203, 1204 

— wireless stations, 1205 

— wool, 1203, 1204 

Perugia (Italy), 1025 ; town, 1027 
- university, 1030 
Peruvian Corporation, 1203 
Pesaro (Italy), town, 1028 
Pesaro e Urbino (Italy), prov., 1025 
PescadoresIslands( Japan), 1058,1059, 
1078 

Peshdwiir (India), 131, 677 
Pespire (Honduras), 1010 
Peteu (Guatemala), timber, 1002 
Peterburg (Alaska), 650 
Petersburg (Virginia), 637 
Petit P)assam, see Port Pouet 
l^etritch (Bulgaria), 741 
Petrograd, 1250 ; dockyards, 1255 ; 
univ., 1252 

Petroleum, Naphtha, Natural Gas, 
and Oil -yielding regions— - 
Algeria, 905 Mesopotamia, 

Angola, 1227 1369 

Argentina, 688 Mexico, 1102, 

Azerbaijan, 1103 

1268 Morocco, 1112 

Baluchistan, Palestine, %''-374 

165 l^apna, 428 

Barbados, 348 Persia, 1193 

l»olivia, 72 i Peru, 1203 

Boj-neo, 102 Phili])’ines, 662 

Brazil, 734 Poland, 1215 

Canada, 302, Portuguese W. 

307,316,323, Atr., 1227 

329 Ivumania, 1241 

Cldna, 773 Kussia, 1257 

Colombia, 794 Santo 11 om- 

D.E. Ind.,1112 * iiigo, 1276 

Ebuadoi7*’3‘id Sarawak, 1 04 

Eritrea, 1049 Syria, 1379 ^ 

Gt. Britain, 69 Trinidad, 355 

India, 146 * Turkey, 1359 

Italy, 1040 U.S.A., 493, 

It. Somaliland, 503, and sec 
1050 States, kc. 

Japan, 1069.. ^ Venezuela, 1391 

Petsamo fPin&id), 850 
Petseri (Esthonia), 847 
Pforzheim (Baden), 942, 961 
Philadelphia (Liberia), 1087 ^ 

— (Penn.), 473, 614 


Philadelphia (Penn.), E'ederal Bank, 
509ii 

— port, 504, 616 
Philippe ville (Algeria), 902 
Philippine Islands, 470, 659 

— agriculture, 661 , 

— area and population, 470, 660 

— banks, 6(»3 

— hooks of. reference, 

— • Chinese in, 660 

coinage, 663 

— coinuuirce, 662 

— communications, 662' 

— copper, 662 

— (UiiTcncy, 663 

— debt, 661 

I —defence, 481, 660 
I — divisions, 660 
I — education, 661 
! — finance, 661 
! — forests, 661 
— Germans in, 660 

— gold, 662 

— government, 468, 659 

— Governor-General, 659 

— hat manufacture, 662 
j — hemp industry, 661 

— imports and exports, 662 

— islands, 660 

— Japanese in, 660 

— justice, 660 

— local govcrnm(;nt, 660 
- militia, 660 

— mining, 662 

— naval stations, 483 ^ 

— newspapers, Ac., 661 

— X)etroleum, 662 

— police, 660 

— y)orts, 662 

— posts and telegraphs, 6C2 

— pro<luction ami industry, 661 

— provinces, 659 
— railways, 663 
— religion, 661 

— rice, 661 

— road.s, 663 

— savings hanks, 663 

— .sliipping, 662 

— su^ar, 661 

— timber, 661 • 

— towns, 660 

— troops in, 481, 660 
■ universities, 661 
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Philippopitlis (Bulgaria), 741 ; town, 

^ 741, 742 I 

Phocis (Greece), 988 
Pluenicia (Palestine), dist., 1871 
Plunnix (Arizona), 617, 519 
Phoenix Islai^ds (Pacific), 456 
Pli^hiotis (Greece), 988 
Piacenza (Italy), 1025 ^ 

' — fortificatioi^, 1035 ; tov^, 1028 
Piauhy (‘Brazil), state, 729, 732 
Ihcliiiicha (Ecuador), prov., 841 * 

Piedniont (Ital}^, 1024, 103^ * 

— illiteracy, f029 

— mining, 1040 

— silk culture, 1039 
Pierre (South Dakota), 622 
Jheterinaritzburg (Natal), 218, 236 
Pilar (Paraguay), 1182 
Pilis.szentivany (Hungary), coal, 

1018 

Pilisvorosvar (Hungary), coal, 1018 
Pillzhum (Ecuador), silver, 843 
I’ilsudski, Joseph, Polish Pres., 1209 
Pinar del Rio (Cuba), 804 ; port. 
807 

town, 804 

Pine Blufl (Arkansas), 520 
Pines, Isle of (French Pacific), 933 j 
ihng Yang (Korea), port, 1074, 1076 j 
Pi(pia (Ohio), 606 

Ihranis (Greece), 987, 989, 996 j 

I’ire (Senegal), 918 i' 

Pirinasens (Bavaria), 964 i 

Pirot (Serb, Croat, vSlovene), 1281 

— carpets, 1285 

Pisa (Italy), 1025 ; tn., 1027 ; univ., 
1030 

Piscopi (Aegean), 1053 
Pisliiii (Baluchistan), 163, 135 
Pitcairn Island (Pacific), 455 
Piti (Guam), port, 664 * 

Pitsaiii (Bechuanaland), 208 
I’ittsburg (Kans. ), 552 

— (Pa.), 473, 614, 616 • 

Pittsfield (Massachusetts), 565 
Pitzevvo (China), 774, 1078 
Piura (Peru), 1199 

Pius XI. (Pope), 1231^ 

Pizpiz (Nicaragua), mines, 1152 • 
Plainfield (N.J.)* 590 
Plata, La (Arg. ), see La Plata 
Plaueti (Saxony), 942, 980 
Plevna or Pleven (Bulgaria), 741 


POli 

Ploesti (Rumania), 1288 
Plovdiv (Bulgaria), district, 741 ; 
town, 741, 742 

Plymouth, population, 19 ; port, 82 
• (Montserrat), 353 
Plzen jDzochoslovakia), 811 
Pnompenh (Cambodia), 898 
Pobd (Dahomey), 921 
Pocatello (Idaho) 541 
Podor (Senegal), 919 
Poiiite-h--Pitre (Guadeloupe), 930 
Pointc-des-Galets (Reunion), 915 
Pointe Novie (Fr. Congo), 908 
Poitiers (France), univ., 869 
! Poland, 1208 6 ( 7 ( 7 , 1247 
- agriculture, 1213, 1214 

— area & population, 940, 1210, 1250 

— army, 1213 

— bank, 1216 

— births, marriages, deaths, 1211 

— books of reference, 1217 

— boundaries, 1092, 1210 

— budget, 1213 

— coal, 1215 

I — commerce, 1216 

— -- communications, 1216 

— constitution and government, 

1209, 1247 

— coni) ties, 1210 

— crops, 1214 

— debt, 1213 

— defence, 1213 

— diplomatic representatives, 1217 
-- divisions, 1209, 1210, 1211, 1214 

— education, 1211 

— emigration, 1211 

— finance, 1213 

— forests, 1214 ^ 

— forts, 1213 

— government, 1209, 1247 ^ 

— — local, 12y) •* 

—^imports and exports, 1215, 1216 

— insurance, 1213 

— iroil and steel, 1215 

— justice and crime, 1212 

— land holdings, 1214 

— live stock, 1214 

— local governmenif;, 12^J) 

— manufactures, 1215 

— merchant fleet, 1216 
— ^^mining, 1215 

— ministry, 1209 

— money and credit, 1216 
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Boland, navigable waterways, 1*216 

— navy, 1213 

— pauperism, 1212 
— • petroleum, 1215 

— political parties, 1209 

— - posts, telcgi’a])hs, telephones, 1216 

— Tresident, 1209 

— prodactioii and industry, 1213, 

1214 

— railways, 1216 

— religion, 1211 

— • representation, 1209 

— roads, 1216 

— rock oil, 1215 

— salt, 1215 

— Sejm, 1209 

— shipping, 1216 

— sugar, 1214 

— - territory gained, 940, 1210 

— towns, 1211 

— universities, 1212 

Boland {foi nier Austrian), 1210, 1211, 
1214 

— - (( 'ougress), 1209, 1210 

— - (former Bnissiaii), 910, 1210, 

1211, 1214 

— (former llussian), 1210, 1211, 

1212, 1214, 1217 

Bolesie (Boland), 1210 f 

Pomerania (Prussia), 975 
Bomorze (Boland), 1210; military 

district, 1213 

Pouape (Caroline Islands), 1080 
Bonce (Porto Kico), 656 
Bondichery (French India), 894 
Boudolaiul (Cape Colony), 231 
Bongo de Manse riche,, 1200 
Ponta Delgada (Azores), 1220 
Bontevedra (Spain), province, 1299 
Pontiac (Mich.), 571 
Poona (iTidia), 131 ^ 

Poopo, Lake (Bolivia), salt at, 724 
Bopayan (Colom.), 791 ; univ., 792 
Bopo (Papua), wireless station, 428 
Pori (Bjbrneborg) (Finland), 851 
Porlamar (Venez.), wireless station, 
1393 

Portage la |^rairife (Canada), 321 
Portalegrc fPort.), 1219 ; town, 1220 
Port Alexander (Angola), 1227 
Port Antonio (Jamaica), 349 
Port Arthur (China), 762, 774, /81, 
1059, 1078 


POR 

Port Artliur (Texas), 628 ' 
Port-au-Prince (Haiti), 1006, 100", 
1008 

Port Bell (Uganda), 190 
Port Blair (Andamans), 1C7, 168 
Port Castries (St. Lucia), naval base, 
357 

Port Chester (N’.Y. ), 596 
Port Cornwallis (Andamans), 167 
Port Darwin (N. Terr.", Aust. ), 425 
Port de Paix (Haiti), 1006 
Port Fd^ward (\Yeihaiwei), 181, 182 
Port Elizabetli (Cape Col.), 218, 232 
Port Gentil (Fi’ench Congo), 903 
Port Glasgow, 83 
l*ort Harcourt (Nigeria), 252, 253 
Port lledland (W. 7\nst.), 414 
Port Hciahl (Nyasaland), 200 
Port Huron (Michigan), 571 
Portland (Maine), 474, 559 
- (Oregon), 473, 611, 612 
Port Limon (Costa Hica), 798, 801, 
1177 ; wirel(;ss stn., 802 
T'ort Louis (Mauritius), 197 
Port JSlaria (.lanuiica), 349 
Port ^lorcsby (Pa])ua), P27 

— wireless station, 428 
Porto (Portugal), 1219 
I’orlo Alegre (BrzL), 730 
Portohelh) (Panama), 1175 

I'orto Maurizio (Italy), 1024 ; town, 
1028 

Porto Novo (Dahomey), 921 
Porto Palermo (Albania), 680 
Porto Rico, 470, 655 sqq 

— agriculture, 656 ^ 

— area and population, 470, 656 

— b()oks of reference, 657 

— Chinese and Ja})ane.sc in, 656 

— coinmerce, 657 

■ — ■ cC»mmimicatioiis, 657 

— copper, 657 

— dei)t, 656 

— r\‘;fence, 481, 656 

— education, 656 

— hnance, 656 

— forests, 491 

— fruit, 656 
— ^*gold, 657 

— government, 46/h 468, 655 

— Governor, 655 

— imports and exports, 657 

— islands, 657 
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FOR 

Porto Kiefs justice, 477, 055 
^ jiianufactures, 057 I 

— minerals, 657 

— naval station, 657 

— - occupa’tions of the people, 050 

— ports, 504, 057 

— posts amf telegraphs, 657 

— 'production and industry, 656 
• — railways, 057 * 

- representauon, 655 

— roads, 057 

— - salt, 657 

— - sliijjping, fjO t, 057 
• - sugar, 050 

— tobacco, 056 
towns, 650 

— troops in, 481, 656 

— university, 056 

Port of Spain (Trinidad), 354 
Port Royal (Jamaica), fortif. , 351 
(S.C.), naval stir., 483 
Port Said (Kgypt), ‘200, 267, 277 
Portsmouth, population, 19 

- (New Hampshire), 588 
naval station, 483, 589 

— Treaty of, 1059 
(Ohio), 606 

^ (Virginia), 037 
I^ort Sudan (A.-E. Sudan), 282 
I’ort Talbot, 70, 83 
l^ortudal (Senegal), 919 
Portugal, 1218 S(p/ 

— agriculture, 1222 

— area and population, 1219, 1220 

— army, 1221 
colomlll, 1222 

— banks, 1224 

— birtlis, marriages, and deaths, 1220 

— hooks of reference, 1230 

— Cabinet, 1210 

— coal, 1222 • 

— cols, k dependencies, 1219, 1220, 

1225 sqq 

— commerce, 1223 

— communications, 1224 

— constitution and government, 1218 

— copper, 1222 

— cork, 1222, 1223 
-- debt, 1221 

— defence, 12‘4l 

— diplomatic representatives, 1225 

— education, 1220 

— emigration, 1220 


POU 

; Portugal, liiiance, 1221 

— fisheries, 1222 

— forests, 1222 
! —gold, 1222 

! — ■ government, 1218 
: — imports and exports, 1223 
i — julftice and crime, 1221 
: -- manufactures, 1223 
: — merchaut navy, 1224 
; — minerals, 1222 
i — 111 in ivS tors, 1219 

— money, weights & measures, 1221 

— National Council, 1218 

— navy, 1222 

' — olive oil, 1222, 1223 
■ — political parties, 1218 
* ■— posts and telegraphs, 1224 
- President, 1218 

, — production and industry, 1222 
jirovinccs and districts, 1219 
; — railways, 1221 
, — religion, 1220 
i — slipping and navigation, 1221 
; — tiles, 1223 
! — limber, 1222, 1223 
' — towns, 1220 
I — universities, 1221 

— Upper Chamber, 1218 

— wljeiit, 1222 

-- wine, 1‘222, 1223 

— wolfram, 1222 
wool, 1‘222, 1223 

Portnguesa (Venezuela), state, 1389 

Portuguese Africa, 1220, 1225, 1220, 
1227 sqq {see Angola and 
Mozambique) 

— Asia, 1220, 1225, 1226 

— India, 1220" 1225, 1226 

Posadas (Argentina), 683; tn., 084 

Posen (Poland)^ fort, 1213 ; town, 

1211 ; military cftth;i*lct, 1213 ; 

, religion, 1211 ; univ., 1212 

; (Prussia), 975 
! Po-ta-la (at Lhasa),* 782 
i Potchefstroom (Transvaal), 239 
i Potenza (Italy), 1026 ; town, 1028 
j Poti (Georgia), 936 ; port, 937 
I Potlatch (Idaho), •lumber mill, 542 
i Potosi (Bolivia), 721 *, ^own, 722 
; Potsdam (Prussia), 942 
I Pottsville (Pa.), 614 
! Poughkeepsie (New Vork), 590 
! Pout (Senegal), 918 

5 R 
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POW 

I’owcll Haven (Pacifi(*), 431 
Poznan (Poland), 1210 i 

Pozsoiiy (Hungary), iiiiiv., 1016 
Pradera (Colombia), iron works, 704 
Prague (Czechoslovakia), 811; nniv., i 

812 i 

Prahova (Riima.), petrol, 1211 
Praia (Cape Verde Islands), 1226 ; 

Praslin Is. (Seychelles), 203, 204 
Pratabong iCambodia), 1288 i 

Pratap Singh, ruler, Kashmir, 126 ' 

Praust (Danzig), 819 | 

Presburg (Czechoslovakia), srr Bratis- 1 
lava ' 

Prcssburg, sec Pozsony 
Preston, ])opulatioii, 19 
Pretoria (Transvaal), 216, 218, 239 

— university college, 220 
Prevcsa (Greece), 988 

Pribilof Islands (Alaska), seal 
fislierics, 651 

Prince Albert (Canada), 334 
Prince Charles Foreland (» Spits- 
bergen), 1169 

Prince Edward Island, 290, 329 sqq 

— - agriculture, 299, 300, 330 

— area and po]»ulation, 293, 330 

• — births, marriages, deaths, 291 

— books of referemx', 331 
-- - commerce, 33 1 

— communications, 331 

— constit. &govt. , 290, 291, 292, 329 

— crops, 299, 300, 330 

— education, 296, 330 

— finance, 298, 330 

— fisheries, 302, 330 

— forests, 330 

— fox ranching, 330 

— imports and exports, 331 

— Legislative Assembly, 292, 329 

— 'Lieuteijfcl^L- Govern nr, 292, 329 

— live stock, 330 

— lumber, 301 

— manufactures,’ 301, 331 

— ministry, 330 

— - oysters, 330, 331 

— political parties, 329 

— production & ill d us try, 299, 300, 

301, 302, 330 

— railways, 308, 331 

— religion, 295, 330 

— representation, 290, 291, 292, 3‘i9 

— road improvement, 331 


PRIJ 

Prince Edward Is., telephones, 331 

— towns, ^330 

— wheat, 299, 330 

Prince Rupert ( British Columbia), 3 1 8 
Princeton Univeisity (N.d.), 591 
Principe Is. (Portugal), 1225, 1227 

— finance, 1227 

— })Opulation, 1227 

— products,' 1227 

Pristina (Serb, Croat, Slovene), ]2(S1 
Prizren (Serb, Croat, Slovene), 1281 
I'rospect '^X.S. W. ), 378 
Protectorates, British, 9b 
— S. W. Africa, 245 
Providence (Rhode Is. ), 473, 618 
Providence Island (Seychelles), 203 
Province Wellesley (Penang), 168, 1 69, 
170 

I’rovo (Utah), 631 
Prussia, 940, 973 sqq 

— agricultuie, 977 

— area and ])op., 940, 975 

— - l»eer, 952 

— births, marriages, deaths, 975 

— books of reference, 978 
— ' Cabinet, 971 

-- coal, 951, 978 

— constitution and government, 971 
ero]>s, 977 

— debt, 977 
Diet, 971 

— divisions, 974 
education, 9-11, 945, 976 

— finance, 977 

— government, 974 
local, 974 

— illegitimacy, 975 

— iron and steel, 951, 952, 978 

— - justice and crime, 977 

— Landt'g, 974 

— live* stock, 951, 977 

I — local governmeiit, 974 
j — manufactures, 952 

mirerals, 951, 952, 978 

— National Assembly, 974 

— political parties, 974 

— • lu'oduction and industry, 951, 952, 
977 

— pVoviuces, 975 

— railways, 978 
electric, 978 

— religion, 943, 976 

— representation, 939, 974 
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PFvU 

Prussia, Savings banks, 978 
^ Staatsriit, 971 • 

— - sugar, 9r)‘J 

— territory lost, 940, 975 

— towiib^, 975 

— uuiversijies, 944, 945, 976, 977 
wlieat, 977 

— wine, 977 ^ 

Prussia, Eas^ 975, P210 

— area and ])opulation, 9/5 
■ yUbiscite in, 940 

Prussin, West, 975, 1211, ^212 

— area and ^io[)ii]atioii, 975 

— plebiscite in, 940 

— religion, 976 

— territory ceded, 940 

Przeinysd ( l‘()\aTi(l), l)isho]>ric, 1211 ; 

tort, 1213 ; town, 1211 
J’udukkoUai (Madras), slate, 128 
Puebla (Mexico), 1100; town, 1101 
Ibieblo (Colorado), 526 
Pueblo Indians (New Mcx.), 593 
Jbierlo Parrios (Guatemala), 1003 
Puerto Horniudez, wireless stu. , 1 205 
Jbierto Cabcllo ( Veiu^z.), wireless stu. , 
1 393 

Puerto (V)lonibia (Coluui.), 792 
iMerto Cortez (Houd.), 1010 
Puerto llerreia (Honduras), 1012 
Puerto Monti (Chile), wireless station, 
755 

I’uerto Mutis (i’anaiua), 1175 
Puerto Plata (Santo Domingo), pro\'., 
1274 ; city, 1275 

J’ucrto Sal^ilond. ), oocoaiiuts, 1011 
Puerto Suarez (P)oli via), wireless stu., 
725 

Puertoviejo (Ecuador), 841 
Puget Seiiiid (Wash.), 641 ; naval 
station, 483, 640 ; univerKsity, 
640 * 

Puka})uka I, (Cook Islands), 44 <> 
Puket Is. (Siam), 1289 ; tin, 1292^ 
Pulantien (China), 774, 1078# 

Pulo Cambiiig (4'imor), 1226 
Puuiikba (Plmtaii), 720 
Punjab, agriculture, 143, 144 

— area and po}>., 121, 125, 130 

— birtlivS and deaths, 130 • 

• — canals; 154* 

— education, 131 

— finance, 189 

— forests, 143, 144 


QUF 

Punjab, government, 121, 123 

— justice, 135 

— land revenue, 138, 142 
tenure, 142 

— news]>apers, &c., 135 

— religion, 132 

— r^ads, 154 

native states, 125, 128, 132 

— tea, 144 

— university, 133 
Puuo (Peru), 1 199 

Punta Arenas (Chile), wireless stu., 
75.5 

Puuta Lobos (Chile), yiiano, 1203 
Puntaronas (Costa Rica), prov., 798 
-- - ]»ort, 801 

— lovvji, 799 

Putumayo ]'rov. (Col(uubia), 791 
1‘ygmics (Ugamla), 189 
Pyigos (Gn ccc), 989 


I CAcfiA’s Nkk ( Pasiitolami), 206 
; Qalyilljiya (f^gyjd), 266, 267 
Quang-iiam mines (Aiinam), 897 
Quebec, 290, 331 sqq 
yVgeuts-Gciicral, 332 

— agriculture, 299, 2.00, 333 

— and poj'ulation, 293, 332 
- banks, 333 

birtlis, itianingcs, deaths, 291 

— books of reference, 334 

— - eoniriicrce, 333 

const. & gov., 290, 291, 292, 331 

— copper, 333 

[ — en»ps, 299, 300, 333 

— dniryiug, ^^33 
-- debt, 332 

— - education, 295, 296, 332 

— li nance, 298i^ 332 

— lislicries, t^2, 333 
^ — forests, 301, 333 

— gold, 333 

, — ini})orts and ex{)*)rLs, 333 

I legislature, 292, 331 

{ — Lieutenant-Governor, 292, 331, 

I 332 

I — live stock, 33^ 

j — manufactures, 301, o33 

I — mining and minerals, 803, 383 

; ininistry, 332 

I political parties, 332 

I — port, 306 


5 i: 2 
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QUE 

<^Ui(‘bcc, production and industry, 
299, 300, 301, 302, 303, 333 

— railways, 308, 333 

— religion, 295 

— representation, 290, 291, 292, 331 

— roads, 333 

— silver, 333 

— sugar, 333 

— tobacco, 333 

— towns, 332 
nuivcrsitifcs, 295, S32 

— water power, 303 

— wheat, 299, 333 

(,)uel)cc (town), 293, 332 ; ]mrt, 300 

— university, 295, 332 

bhieens (New York), 473, 595, 596 
Queen’s University, Belfast, 32 

(Ontario), 295, 328 

Queensland (Australia), 358, 398 s/jq 

— aborigines, 399 

— Ageni-Geueral, 398 
agriculture, 402 

— area and population, 360, 399 

— artesian welJs, 404 

— banks, 372, 404 

— births, marriages, deatlis, 361, 400 

— books of reference, 404 

— coal, 403 

— commerce, 368, 404 

— constitution and govt., 358, 359, 

398 

— - co[>per, 403 

— cotton, 403 

— crops, 403 

— - customs, 404 

— debt, 402 

— defence, 364 

— education, 400 

— emigration and iuiihigration, 400 

— finance, 40 1 

— forests, ‘4^31' 

— Germans in, 400 

— gold, 403, 404 

— Governor, 398 ^ 

— imports and exports, 368, 404 

— inhabited houses, 361 

— justice and crime, 401 

— - land tenure, 402'^ 

— — values, "^02 

— live stock, 402 

— local goveriimeut, 399 

— mines and minerals, 403, 404 ^ 

— ministry, 398 


KAC 

I Queensland, money and credit, 372, 
i 404, ' ^ 

I — occupations of the people, 399 
j — old-age, invalidity, and war pen- 
; sious, 401 

I — pauperism, 401 
I — - port, 370 
, — precious stones, 403 
; — product^'oa and industry, 402 

— railways, 371 
, religion, 400 

' -h represcutation, 350, 398 

— sheep, 402 

— shi})ping, 370, 404 

— silver, 103, 404 

, — sulidivisions, 399 
; — sugar, 403 
! Umber trade, 402 
i — tobacco, 403 

— towns, 400 

— university, 400 

— wlieat, 403 
1 — wine, 403 

— wool, 402, 401 

; — See also Australia, (Jommonwealt Ii 
j Q>iiena (Egypt), 266, 267 ; town, 

I 267 

' Queretaro (Mexico),!] 00; town, 1101; 
' 0 ])als, 1103 

I Quetta (Baluchistan), 163, 164, 165 
I Quetzaltepeque (Salvador), 1270 
I ‘ Quczaltenango (Guatemala), 1000 
I Quibdu (Colombi;i), 791 
j Quilimaiio (Port. E. At.), 1228, 1229 
I Quilmes (Argentina), 684 
i Quincy (Illinois), 544 
! — (Massachusetts), 565 
j Qui-Nhon (Aniiam), port, 897 
I Quintana Koo (Mexico), state, 1100 
i Quiquio (Paraguay), mines, 1185 
(>uisqu5ya Is., see Santo Domingo 
Quito (Ecuador), 840, 841 ; uiiiv.,841 
Qnittah (Gold Coast), 258 
Quiyindy (Paraguay), 1182 
yutliing (Basutoland}, 206 

Rabat (Morocco), 1109, 1110, 1115 
i — military area, 1111 
I — schools, &c., 1110 
! — vineyards, 1112 
i — wirele.ss station, 1114 
j lUbaul (New Guinea), 429, 430, 431 
I Racine (Wisconsin), 645, 647 
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RAD 

Jtadcliffo t)olle^e (Mass.), 5GG | 

^adom (Poland), 1211 • | 

Raiatea I. (Freiudi Oceania), 934 I 

luiidcstos (Tl)i’ace), dept., 988 ; | 
to^^n, 989 I 

Raivavao Is. (French Oceania), 934 | 

Rsjjputana (India), area, &c., 125, 127 I 

— government,, 126 ^ i 

* — native states, 125, 126.^27, 132 ' 

— opiuln, 138 I 

— religion, 126, 132 ; 

— revenue, 127 ! 

— roads, 15'f | 

Raka Island (Persian Oiilf), 100 
Rakaanga Island (Cook Is.), 446 i 

Rakwere (Esthonia), 847 

Raleigh (North Carolina), GOO 
Ralick Ls. (Pacitic), lOSO 
Ramleh (Palestine), 1372 
Rampnr (India), 128 ; town, 131 
Ramsey (Isle of Man), 88 
Kanders (Denmark), 823 
Rangoon (Burma), 131 ; trade, 152 ; , 
nniv. , 133 

Rangpo (Sikkim), 166 | 

Raonl I. (New Zealand), 447 ! 

Rapa Island (French Pacific), 934 
Rapallo, Treaty of, 858, 1280 
Rapid City (S. Dakota), 623 
Rarotonga Island (Cook Islands), 416 : 
-- wireless station, 447 
R,as Tatfari (heir), Abyssinia, 669 * 

Rastatt (Baden), 961 
Katack Is. (Pacific), 1080 i 

Ratisbon (R^v.), 943, 961 ; faculties, i 
915 

Hatoi) (New Mexico), 593 j 

Rat:<ebiirg (Meck.-Str.), 972 
R,avcnna (Italy), 1025; tovvn, 1027 i 

Ravensburg ( Wiirttemberg), 9^4 
Rawa (Solomon Is.), 432 
Rawalpindi (India), 131 
Rawson (Argentina), 683 ^ 

Reading, pop., 19; College, ?M i 

(Pennsylvania), 473, 614 
Recife (Brazil), 729, 730 ^ 

Red Doer (Canada), 314 
Red Sea pin. ( A.-E. Snd ), cotton 283 : 
Redonda Is. (West Indies), 352* 353 ! 
Regensburg ( Bavaria), 943 ' 

Reggio Calabria (Italy), 1026 

— towb, 1028 

Reggio Emilia (Italy), 1025; tn., 1027 


RHO 

Regina (Canada), 334 
Reicbenbacb (Saxony), 980 
Roiklingbauseii (Prussia), 943 
Reims (France), 866 
Rejaf (Uganda), 190 
Itejn^ro (Sweden), glass, 1327 
Rembiiu (Malay State), 175 
Rcmscbcid (Prussia), 942 
Rendova Island (Pacific), 456 
Reniiell Island (Pacific), 456 
Rennes (France), 866 ; agric. school, 
871 ; nniv., 869 
Reno (Nevada), 586 
Renong (Siam), tin, 1292 
Kesbitza (Latvia), 1084 
Resht (Persia), 1189 
Resistencia (Argentina), 683, GS4 
Retbymnos (Aegean), 988 
Retymo (Crete), 989 
Reunion Is., 802, 893, 915 

— administration, 915 

— area and population, 892, 915 

— irfiports and exjiorts, 893, 915 
*- production, 915 

— rum, 915 
— sugar, 915 

— towns, 915 

Reuss (Thuringia), 982 
ReiitKngcn (Wiirttemberg), 984 
Ueval (Esthonia), 847 
Revere (Massachusetts), 565 
Rewa (India), state, 127 
Reykjavik (Iceland), 834 ;iiriiv., 835 
Rheims, Reims 
Rheinfeldon (Switzerland), saltmine, 
1343 

Rheinbessen tM’ovinco (Hesse), 969 
Kbeiupfalz (Baj^aria), })rov., 963 
Rbeiiisb Hesse, 9G9 
Rhenish Prussifl, 975 
Rhenok (Sikkim), 166'^'"’ 
ithine prov. (Prussia), 975 
Rhode Island, 469, p\7 sqq 
agriculture, 619 

area and population, 469, 487, 618 

— banks, 619 

— births, marriages, deaths, G18 

— books of reference, 

— (diarity, 619 

— cities, 618 
communications, G20 

— constitution and government, 617 
- debt, 619 
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RHO 

Rhode Island, education, 618 

— farms, 619 

— riiiaiice, 619 

— Germans in, 618 
— ■ Indians in, 618 

— manufactures, 619 

— minerals, 619 
naval station, 483 

— ])oits, 504 

— production and industry, 619 

— public lands, 487 

— railways, 620 

— religion, 618 

— representation, 465, 617 

— -- savings hanks, 619 

— ship]»ing, 504 

— textiles, 619 

— ■ univeisity, 61Vl 
Rhodes (Aegean), 1053 
hhodes Scholarships, 288 
Rhodes Univ. Coll. (J>. Africa), 220 
Kliodesia, 209 .sv/y 

Administrators, 209. 212 

— - area, 210, 211 

hooks of refereiK’e, 212 

— - railways, 211 

— telo.gra['hs, 211, 212 

- Northern, 209, 21 1 

— — administration, 211 
agriculture, 211 

-- - - area, 211 

- ■ ' coal, 211 

commerce, 212 

..... — copper, 211, 212 

— — cotton, 21 1 

— ■ — finance, 21 2 
gold, 211 

imports and exports, 212 

lead, 211, 212 

=- 1 ' 

posts and telegray hs, 212 

production, 211 ^ 

— — railway, 21? 

rubber, 211 

towns, 211 

trade, 212 

wheat, 211, ^>?2 

— Southern, <209 

administration, 209 

area and population, 210 

hank, 210, 211 

— — coal, 210 
cojuinerce, 210 
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RIO 

Rhodesia, Southern, copper, 210 

dairying, 210 

diamonds, 210 

education, 210 

tinance, 211 

fruit, 210 

gold, 210 

■ — • — impoits and exports, 210 
irrigation, 210 ^ 

— — land bank, 210 
-/» — live stock, 210 

— — milling, 210 
oranges, 210 

posts and telegraphs, 211 

railways, 211 

savings banks, 210, 211 

■ — telephones, 21 1 

tobacco, 21 0 

— — towns, 210 
trade, 210 

Rhone Valley forts (Swiss), 1341 , 1 3 12 
Riau-Lingga Is. (1). K.I.), 1137 

— area and y)o[)iilation, 1138 

— tin, 1142 

Rich Is. (New Guinea), 130 
Ri c h ard - To 1 1 ( S o n e ga I ) , 919 
Richmoncl (Indiana), 54 7 
- (New York), 473, 596 
( Virginia), 473, 636, 637 
Richmond Bay (P. E.I.), oysters, 3‘’>0 
.-j, Riffs (Morocco), language, 1110 
S},»aiiish w;ir with, 1109, 1301 
Ri ft Val 1 ey ( K e n y a ) , 18 5 
Riga (Latvia), 1084 ; town, 1084, 
1085 ; univ., 1084^ 

Rimatara Is. (French Oceania), 934 
Riobamba (Ecuador), 841 
Rio Cuaito (Argentina), 684 
Rio de Janeiro (Brazil), 729, 730, 732, 
734 

— arsenal, 733 ; cotfee, 733 

— colonies, 734 ; faculties, 730 

— port, 736 ; production, 733, 734 

— railways, 736; town, 729, 730, 731 
Rio del Rey (Cameroon), 255 

Rio de Oro (Sp. Af. ), 1313 
Rio Grande irrigation (N. Mexico), 
594 

Rio Grande do Norte (Brazil), 729, 
732 

RioGramledoSul (Brazil), 729^ 732 ; 
coal, 734 ; railways, 736 

— German colonies, 734 
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RUB 


Rioja, Lai(Arg.), prov., 683, 688 ; tn. , 
H 684 

Rio Muni distric^t (Sp. Af.J, 1314 
Rio Negro (Argentina), terr., 683 

(Uwnguay), 1381 

Rio Nunez dist. (Fr. Guinea), 920 
Rio riedras*(P. Rico), univ., 656 
Rfos, lios (Ecuador), 841 
Ripley Colley, 32 .• 

Risdon»(TasUTania), 423 • 

Riukiu Islands (Japan), 1059 
Rivera (Uruguay), 1381 
Fiver Cess (iiiOcria), 1087 * 

Riviere Salee (Guad(doupe)-, 929 
Riyadh (Aral)ia), 1366 
Road Town (Virgin Islands), 354 
Roanoke (Virginia), 637 
Roatan (Honduras), 1010 
Robertsport (Liberia), 1087 
Rocha (Uruguay), 1381 
Rochdale, population, 19 
Rochefort (France), 878; fort, 876 ; 

torpedo station, 878 
Rochelle, La (France), port, 881 
Rochester (N. If.), 588 
(N.Y.), 473, 596 
Rockford (Illinois), 474, 544 
Rockhaiu[)ton (Queensland), 400 
Rock Island (111.), 644 
Rock Springs (Wyoming), 648 
Rock town (Liberia), 1087 
Rodopi (Thrace), 988 i 

Rodrigues Is. (Mauritius), 197, 199 
Rogaland (Norway), 1158 
Roko Tui, Chief (Fiji), 451 
Roinana, lJft(S. Domingo), port, 1278 
- wdreless station, 1278 
Romania (Rumania), 1236 
Rome, province, 1025 ; forts, 1035 ; 

town, 1027; university, 1030 
Rome, See and Ohnrtdi, 123]i.s’^^ 
administration*, 1234 

— - area and ])Opiilation, 1231, 

1234 

— — books of reference, 1235 

— - cardinal bishops, 1232 

priests, 1232, 1233 

deacons, 1232, 1234 

diplomatic relations, 1234 

Pope, election of, 1231, 1284 

Popes Irom 1605, 1232 

•religious corporations, 1029 
Sacred College, 1232, 1233, 1234 


Rome, See and Church, Sacred Coll, 
Congregations, 1234 

Supreme Pontiff, 1231 

Rome (New York), 596 
Rong-pa, see Lepcha 
Ronongo Island (Pacific), 456 
Rood^port (Transvaal), 239 
Rook Islands (Pacific), 431 
Roosevelt dam (Arizona), 519 
Rorschach (Switzerland), 1338 
Rurstrand (Sweden), porcelain, 1327 
Rosario (Argentina), 683, 684 
Roseau (DoTuinica), 354 
Rose Island (Western Samoa), 448 
Rosslaii (Anhalt), 960 
Rostock (Mcck-Schw. ), 943, 971 

— university, 945, 972 
Ro.swell (N. Mexico). 593 
Rotherham, population, 19 
Rottenburg (Wilrttemberg), 984 
Rotterdam (Netherlands), 1124 ; fort, 

1129 ; pt., 1134 

— Sghoul of Commerce, 1125 
Rotunia Island (Fiji), 452 
Roubaix ( France), 866 

Rouen (Fiance), 866 ; port, 884 
Roussd, sf'e Ruscliuk 
Rovigo (Italy), 1025 ; town, 1028 
Royal Coll, of Science, Dublin, 34 
Roy ill Holloway College, Egham, 32 
Royesville (Liberia), lu87 
Ruanda (Belg. Congo), 714 
Ruba el-Khali (Arabia), 1365 
Rubber-producing regions — 
Abyssinia, 671 Cochin China, 

Andaman Is., 896 

167 Colombia, 793 

Anglo -Eg}i)t’u D.E.I., 1143 

wSudaii, 2^ Ecuador, 842 

Anuam, 897^ Fiji, 453 

Belgian Coifgo, Eii^nch Cols., 

716 • 895,896,897, 

- Bolivia, 724 898,908,912, 

Brazil, 733 . 918,919,920, 

B. Borneo, 102, 922, 923,930, 

103, 104 933 


P>. Guiana, 339 
13. Ilond., 341^ 
Brit. Solomon 
Islands, 456 
Cambodia, 898 
€ Cameroon, 255 
Ceylon, 108, 109 


Gold Coast, 258, 
259 

Guatemala, 1002 
Honduras, 1011 
Kenya Col. , 185 
Liberia, 1088 
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Rubber-producing regions {cont .) — 


M a d a g a sc a r, 
912 

Malay States, 
171,172,176, 
177, 178, 179 
N. Guinea, 430 
Nigeria, 253 
Panama, 1176 
Papua, 427, 428 
Port. Cols. 1227, 
1229 


Salvador, 1271 
Sarawak, 104 
Seychelles, 204 
Siam, 1292 
Tanganyika, 
187, 188' 
Tobago, 356 
Uganda, 190 
Venezuela, 1391 
West Africa, 
253, 255, 258, 


Rhodesia, 211 259 

Rudolf Province (Uganda), 189 
Rudol.stadt (Thuringna), 982 
Rufaa (Anglo-Es.'yptian Sudan), 282 
Rufiji (Tanganyika), forests, 187 
Rulisque (Senegal), 918 
Rugeii llav(ui (Pacific), 431 
Rumania, 1236 .sqg 

— agriculture, 1240, 1241 

• area and population, 1237, 1238 

— army, 1240 ' 

— banks, 1243 

— births, marriages and deaths, 1238 

— books of reference, 1244 

— boundaries, 1015 

— Chamber of Deputies, 1236, 1237 

— commerce, 1241, 1242 j 

■ communications, 1243 

— constitution and government, 1236 

— crops, 1241 

— Danube navigation, 1210, 1243 

— debt, 1239 

— defence, 1240 

— diplomatic rei^resentativcs, 1243, 

1244 

— divisions, 1237, 1238 

— divorce, 1238 

— education, 1238, l!i39 

— ethnic eltSYr^nts, 1238 

— finance, 1239 ^ 

— - foreigners in, 1238 

— - forests, 1240, P241 

— franchise, 1237 

— government, central, 1236 
local, 1237 

- illiteracy, 1238, >239 

— imports an {[ exports, 1241, 1242 

— justice, 1239 

— King, 1236, 1237 

— live stock, 1241 * 

— local government, 1237 


Rumania, manufactures, 12^1 

— merchant navy, 1242 

— mining, 1241 

— ministry, 1237 

— money, weights, and measures, 1243 

— navy, 1240 

— petroleum, 1241 

I — political parties, 1 237 
j — posts, teriDgrai)hs, te^epliomis, 1243 

— prod uc tion and in cl nstr y, 1240, 

. 1241 

railwa^ys, 1243 

— reigning Sovereign, >236 

— religion, 1238 

I — representation, 1237 
1 — roads, 1243 
i — royal family, 1236 
: —salt, 1241 
I — Senate, 1236, 1237 
; — shipping, 1242, 1243 

— territory gained, 1236, 1238 

— tobacco, 1241 

— towns, 1238 

— universities, 1239 

— wheat, 1241 

Rumelange (Luxemburg), 1097 
Rumelia, Eastern, 740 
Runcorn, port, 82 
Rupert’s Land (Canada), 292, 336 
Rurutu Island (French Pacific), 934 
Ruschuk (Bulgaria), town, 741, 742 
*Russell Island (Pacific), 456 
Russia, 1245 sqq 

— agriculture, 1257 

— area and population, 1232 sqq 

— army, 1247, 1254 

— Associated Re[)nl)lics, 1247, 1248, 

1249 

autiiniu sowing crimj)aigii, 1258 

— banks, 125S, 1260 

— boolA of reference, 1261 

— f.’eutral Executive (^mmittee, 

1246, 1247 
— ’coal,^1257 

— colonies, Brazil, 734 

— commerce, 1268, 1259 

— commercial representatives, 1261 

— communications, 1260 

— Congress of Soviets, 1245, 1246, 

1247 

— constitution and govei'nment, 

1246, 1247 

— convention with Japan, 762 
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Jlussia, corn levies, 1257, 1258 

— cotton, 1257 • 

— Council of People’s Commissaries, 

1246, 1247, 1248 

— crops, 1257, 1258 

— curl■enc3^, 1260 
debt, 1093, 1254 

— defence, 1247, 1254 .w/^ 

— de]ipndenties, &c., :^47, 1249, 

1250, 1265 

— dockyards, 1255 

— economic policy, new, #258 

— - education, 1251 sqq 

■ - ex})orts and imports, 1259 

— Extraordinary Commission, 1252, 

1253 

— finance, 1253 

— Hag, 1246 

— fiax, 1257, 1258 

— franchise, 1248 

— government, central, 1246, 1247 
local, 1248 

— grain requisition, 1257, 1258 

— harvest, 1258 

— Holy Synod, 1250 

— illiteracy^ 1252 

— imports and exports, 1259 

— independent or semi-independeni: 

States, 1247, 1265 sqq 

— industrial organisation, 1256, 

1257, 1258 ' , 

— iron a7id steel, 1257 

— justice and crime, 1252 

— labour schools, 1251 

land ov^iershij), 1246, 1247 
live stock, 1258 

— local government, 124 8 

— manufactures, 1257 

— minerals, 1257 

— money, weights, k measm^^s, 1260 

— nationalisation of* industry, 1217, 

1256, 1257, 1258 
- navy, 1255, 1256 

■ Baltic Fleet, 1255, 125f 

Black Sea Fleet, 1255, 1256 

dockyards, 1255 

— new economic policy, 1258 

— oil, 1257 ^ 

— patriarchates, 1250 
peat, 1257* 



1248 


j Russia, President, 1246 
; — production and industry, 1247, 
j 1256 sqq 

! — railways, 1260 
I — religion, 1250, 1251 
I — river navigation, 1260 

— salt, 1258 

I -- schools, 1251, 1252 

labour, 1251 

secondai'Y, 1252 

tcchiiicai, 1252 

— Soviets, 1246, 1247 

— — ill Georgia, 935 

in Outer Mongolia, 785 

— sugar, 1257 

— Supreme Economic Council, 1257, 

1258 

— tobacco, 1257 

— towns, 1250 

— trade with Great Piiitain, 12-1 7, 

1259 

— universities, 1252 

— wheat, 1257 
Russia, White, 1247 

— - area and po])ulation, 1248 

Russ. Turkestan, see under Twvkesidn 
Riistringeii (Oldenburg), 943 
Rutheiiia (Czechoslovakia), 810, 814 

— ikcii and population, 810 

— education, 811 

— - forests, 814 
Rutland (Vermont), 634 
Ryburg (Switz.), salt mines, 1343 


Saar Basin, 865, 940 ; coal output, 
881 


i Saarbriicken (Germany), 942 
I vSaaremaa-Oes^l (Estlionia), 846, 847 
■ Saba Island (Dutch W.I.), 1146 
; Sabac (Serb, (?roat, Sb^yene), 1281 
I Sabine (U.Sjti.), port, 504 
USabiyah (Asir), 1366 
j Sacavem (Portugal^, 1223 
Sacfisen (Prussia), 975 
Sachsen, Freistaat (Saxony), 979 
Sackville Univ. (New Brunswick), 


295 

Sacrameuto (California), 474,522,523 
Sado Islands (Japan), 1059 
Sadong (Sarawak), wireless sin., 104 
<Safed (Palestine), 1372 
Safli (Morocco), port, 1110, 1114 
Saga (Japan), 1061 
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Sagallo (French Somali Coast), 916 
S^iginaw (Michigan), 474, 571 
Sahara, 892, 917, 921, 925, 1051 

— area and population, 892, 917 

— hooks of reference, 924 

— Oases, 901, 902 

Saharanpur (India), 131 ' 

Sahel, the (Tunis), olives, 927 
Salad race (Baluchistan), 164 
Said, El ( Fgypt), 267 

Saigon ((.’ochiii-China) 895, 896, 897, 
898 

— manufactures, 896 ; port, 896, 

898 

St. Andrews University, 32 

St. Ann’s Bay (Jamaica), 349 

St. Augustine Is. (Pacific), 456 

St. Barthelemy Is. (Ouadeloupe), 929 

St. Benoit (lltuinion), 915 

St. Boniface (Canada), 321 

St. Brandon Is. (Mauritius), 199 

St. Christopher, se-e St. Kitts 

St. ( Jloiid (Minn. ), 573 * 

St. Croix (Virgin Is.,U. S. A. ),658,659 
St. Cyr (France), mil. school, 871 
St. Denis (France), 866 

(Reunion), 915 

St. Etienne (France), 866, 871 
St. Eustache Is. (Curasao), 1146^ 

St. Fram^ois Island (Seychelles), 203 
St. Fram^ois Xavier University (Nova 
Scotia), ‘ 295 

St. Gallen (Switz.), 1335,1337; town, 
1338 

St. George’s (Grenada, W. I.), 356 
St. Gothard (wSwitzeriand), fort., 1342 
St. Helena Island (Atlantic), 202 
St. Helens, population, 19 I 

St. Hilda’s College, Ox^ford, 32 
St. Hugh’s College, Oxford, 32 
St. John (Aifci^ua), 353 

(Canada), 293, 32^; poit, 306 

(Virgin Is., U.S.A.), 658, I 

659 

St. John’s (Newfoundland), 342, 345 ; 
St. Joseph (Missouri), 474, 578 i 

St. Kitts 1. (W.I.), 352, 353 

— area and populatift'n, 352, 353 j 

— books of reference, 357 I 

— products, 353 ; 

St. Laurenk-du-Maroni (F.Gnia.),930 ! 
St. Louis (Missouri), 473, 578, 578 I 

— Federal Bank, 509 I 


SAL 

St. Louis (Reunion), 915 

(Senegal), 918 

St. Lucia Island (W.L), 356, 357 

— area and population, 357 

— currency, 357 

— naval base, 357 

— products, 357 

St. Luiz (Brazil), 729, 730 

St. Marie Island (Madagascar), 911 

St. Martin l.s. (Cura(;ao), 1146’ 

St?. Martin Island (Guadeloupe), 929 
St*. M artiT\; de-Re ( France), prison, 872 
St. Mary Island (Gambi.4g 256 
St. Mary’s Falls Ship Canal (U.S. A. ), 
572 

St, Mjitthias Lslands (Pacific), 430, 431 
St. Maurice (Switzerland), fort, 13 11 
St. Michael (Finland), 850 
St. Nazaire (France), port, 884 
St. Nicolas (Belgium), 705 
St. Ouen (France), 866 
St. Paul (Minn.), 473, 573 
(Reunion), 915 
St. Petersburg, see Petrograd 
St. Pierre and Miquelon Is. (Ftencb 
Atlant.), 892, 893, 931 

— area and population, 892, 931 

— books of reference, 932 

— budget, 932 

— education, 931 

— fisheries, 931 

— imports and exports, 893, 931 

— telegraphs, 932 

St. Pierre (Reunion), 915 
St. Pierre Island (Seycheljes), 203 
St. Pblten (Austria), 696 
St Salvador Island (W, L), 347 
St. Thomas (Virgin Ls.,G.S.A.), 658, 
059 

St Thome Is. (P.W. At), 1225, 1227 
St Viiu?ent Is. (W.L), 356, 357 

— area and population, 357 
- cotton, 357 

— 'lamWioldings, 357 

— products, 357 

Saintes, Les, Is. (Guadeloupe), 929 
; Saiyu (Abyssinia), 670 
; Sakai (Japan), 1061 
j SakalMSenegal), 918 
Sakalavarace (Madagascar), 910 
Sakaria (Asia Minor), 992 
Sakhalin (Japanese), 1058, 1059* 1078 
Salamanca (S[)ain), 1299 ; town, 1300 
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^alarnanca (Spain), university, 1301 
kSalamis (Greece), 993 | 

Salde (Senegal), 919 

Sal($ (Morocco), port, 1110, 1115 

Salem (India), 131 

— (Mass. ),^ 5(15 
(Oregon), 6fl 

Salerno (Italy), 1026 ; t^wn, 1028 

Salfon^, pop’ilation, 19 * ^ 

iSalgotarjan (Hungary), coal, 1018 

Salif (Yemen), salt mines, 1359 

Salina (Kansas), 552 t 

Salisbury (Ivliodesia), 210 

Salonica (Greece), 988; town, 989, 990 

Salote, Queen (Tonga), 455 

Salta (Argentina), 683, 724 ; tn., 683 

Saltillo (Mexico), 1101 

Salt Lake City (IT tab), 473, 631, 632 

Salto (Uruguay), 1381,1384; tn., 1382 

Saltpond (Gold Coast), 258 

Salt IL Valley dist. ( Arizona), irrig. 519 

Salvador, 1270.syy 

— agriculture, 1271 

— area aud population, 1270 

— iirmy, 1271 

— banks, 1272 

— births, jnarriages, deaths, 12/0 

— books of reference, 1273 
--cotfee, 1271, 1272 

~ commerce, 1271, 1272 

— coinmunications, 1272 

— Congress, 1270 ^ 

-- cunstitution and government, 1270 

— copper, 1271 
-- debt, l‘i 71 

— - defence, 1271 

— - diplomatic representatives, 1273 

— - earthquakes, 1270 

— education, 1271 

— ethnic element'^', 1270 

— tinance, 1271 • 

— forests, 1271 

— gold, 1271 

— illegitimacy, 1270 w 

— imports and exports, 1271, 1272 

— justice, 1271 
live stock, 1271 

— mining, 1271 

— ministry, 1270 

— inonev, wiights, measures, 1272, 

, 1273 

— ports, 1272 

posts» telegraphs, telephones, 1272 


SAM 

Salvador, President, 1270 

— production, 1271 

— railways, 1272 , 

— religion, 1271 

— representation, 1270 

— roads, 1272 

— ri^bber, 1271 

— shipping, 1272 

— silver, 1271 

— sugar, 1271, 1272 

— timber, 1271 

— tobacco, 1271 

— towns, 1270 

— university, 1271 

— wheat, 1271 

— wireless stations, 1272 
Salzburg (Austria), prov. , 695 ; de- 
fence, 698 

town, 696 

Saniana (S. Domingo), prov., 1274; 

town, 1275 
Samar Is. (P.L), 660 
Saufaraf (Ilas.sia), univ., 1252 
Samarai (Papua), 427 
- wireless station, 428 
Samarang (Java), 1140 
Samaria (Palestine), dist., 1371 
Samarra (Mesopotamia), 1368 
San^'re (Abyssinia), 670 
Samoa, Territory of Western (late 
German Samoa), 429, 440, 448 

— administration, 429, 448 
— Administrator, 449 

i — area and population, 448, 449 
! — books of reference, 449 

— currency, 449 

, — education^ 449 

— finance, 449 

— justice, 448 

— products, 4i»49 

— religion, |48 
^ — shipping, 449 

i — wireless station, 449 
I Samoan Islands (Aliierican), 448, 470, 

! 664, 665 

! — area and population, 470, 665 

— books of reference, 666 

— communicatrtms, 665 

— copra, 665 

— divisions, 665 
^ — education, 665 

— government, 665 

— missions, 665 
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Samoan Islands (American), naval 
station, 483, 665 

— products, 665 

— roads, 665 

— wireless station, 665 
Samos (Greece), 988, 989 
Samshui (China), port, 763 
Sana (Yemen), 1366 

San Andres y Providciicia (Colombia), 
791 

San Antonio (Colombia), 791 

(Texas), 473, 628 

port, 504 

San Antonio de los Cobres (Arg.)» dSo 
San Carlos (Nic. ), wireless station, 
1154 

(Peru), 1199 

( Venezuela), 1389 
Sanchez (S. Domingo), 1275 
San Cristobal (Ecuadoi), 841 ; wire- 
less station, 844 

(Venezuela), 1389 ; wiieless 

station, 1393 ' 

San Cristoval Island (Pacific), 456 
Sancti Spiritus (Cuba), 804 
Sandakan (Borneo), 102, 103 
San Diego (California), 474, 523, 524 
Sandur (Madras), state, 128 
Sandusky (Ohio), 606 i 

Sandviken (Sweden), iron, 1326 
Sandwicli Island (Pacilic), 457 
Sandwich Islands, see Hawaii, 652 sqq 

(S. Atlantic), 337 

San Felipe (Venezuela), 1389 
San Fernando (Sp.), wireless sta.,1305 
San Fernando do Apure( Veiiez.), 1 389 
San Fernando deAta])ab(| (Ven. ), 1 389 
San Francisco (Cal.), 473, 523, 524, 
525 

— Federal l>ank, 509 
' ■ naval bas(?^-^S3 

— trade and port, 504, 525 

San Francisco de Macoris (Santo 
Domingo), 1275 
San Fructuoso (Uruguay), 1381 
San Giovanni di Medua (Albania), 
679, 680 

San Ignacio (Paragnfty), 1182 
San Josd (Costa Rica), 798; tn., 799 

— — (Guatemala), port, 1003 

- (Uruguay), 1381 ^ 

San Juan (Arg.), 683; mines, 688; 
town, 684 


San Juan (Porto Rico), 656 ‘ 

— naval station, 657 ^ 

Sail Juan del Norte (Nic.) port, 1153 
■— wireless station, 1154 

San Juan del Sur (Nicaragua), 1151 

— port, 1153 

Saukurii (Belgian Congo), 714 
San Lorenzo^ (Honduras), 1010 
San Luis (i^yg. ), 683 ; tpwii, 684 
San Luis Potosi (Mex.), 1100;* town, 

‘ 1101 

I San Mariiio (Italy), 1047 
I San Miguel (Taraguay), copper, 1185 

I (Salvador), 1270; mines, 1271 

San Pedro (Paraguay), 1182; town, 

i 1182 

San Pedro de Maci)ris(S.Dom.), prov., 
1274; towi:v, l‘J75 
— Avireless station, 1278 
I San Pedro Sula (Honduras), 1010 
San Salvador (Brazil), 729 

(Salvador), 1270 

Sansane-Mangu (Togolaud), 923 
San Sebastian (Spain), 1300 
Sansing (Cbina), port, 763 
San Thome Is. (Portug. Afr.), 1225, 
1227 

— finance, 1227 

I --population, 1227 

— products, 1227 

— railway, 1227 

^^iinta Ana (Salvador), 1270 
Santa Barbara (Houcl. ), hats, 1011 
Santa Catharina (Brazil), 729,732,734 

— Gormans in, 734 ^ 

Santa Clara (Cuba), 804 ; town, 804 
Santa Cruz (Argentina), 683, 688 ; 
State lands, 688 

(Bolivia), 721, 722, 723. 721 ; 

I town, 721, 722 

wire! es,<? station, 725 

' (Canaries), 1300 

Islands (Pacific), 456 

Santa Omz de Bravo (Mexico), 1 100 
Santfi Elena (Ecuador), oilfields, 843 
Santa Fe (Argentina), prov., 682, 087 ; 
town, 683 ; university, 684 

(New Mexico), 593 

Santa Isabel (Fernando Poo), 1314 
Santa Marta (Colombia)^ 791, 793 
Santa Maura (Ionian Sea), 988 
Santander (Colom.), provs., 791*, 793 

— (Spain), j)rov., 1299, 1307 
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SantaiK^r (Spain), town, 1300 ; 

wireless station, 1311 
Sautarori (Portugal), 121 if 
Santa Kosa (Argentine), 683 

— — (G^iatemala), mines, 1002 
(Honduras), 1010 

Santji Teclif (Salvador), 1272 
Shuliago (Chile), prov., 749; town, 749 
(Panama) 1175 •• 

— (Spjiin), miiversity, H^l 

— - de Cuba, ])ort, 807 ; town, 801 • 

— - del Kstcro (Argentina), (183 : tou^j, 

684 '» • ' 

— - dc los Caballeros (S. I )om. ), ])rov. , 
1274 ; town, 1275 
Santiago-Zainora (Ecuador), 841 
Santi Quaranta (Albania), 680 
Santo Domingo, 1006. 1008, 1274 
agriculture, 1276 
-- American marines in, 1276 
area and population, 1274 

— l)anks, 1278 

— books of reference, 1279 

— Cabinet, 1274 

— (Mcao, 1276, 1277 
Cliamber of Deputies, 1274 

— coal, 1276 

— commerce, 1277 

— communication.^, 1277, 1278 

— constitution and government, 1274 

— constabulary, 1276 

— copper, 1276 * 

■ customs collection-s, 1275 

— debt, 1276 

— defence, 1276 

— diplomafic representatives, 1279 

— education, 1275 

— ethnic olement.s, 1274 

— 6 nance, 1275 
-- forests, 1276 

— gold, 1276 • 

— goveiiiment, 1274* 

— imports and cx]>orts, 1277 

— justice, 1275 

— language, 1274 

— Ijve stock, 1276 

— loan, 1275, 1276 

— Military Governor, 1274 

— minerals, 1276 # 

— money, wejghts, measures, 1278 

— National Congress, 1274 

— posts, telegraphs, telephones, 1278 

— President, 1274 


SA8 

Santo Domingo, production and 
industry, 1276 

— provinces, 1274 

— railways, 1278 

— religion, 1275 

— - road.s, 1277, 1278 

— Hi'.nate, 1274 

— shipping, 1277 

— sugar, 1276, 1277 
tobacco, 1276 

— - towns, 1274, 1275 

university, 1275 
- wireless stations, 1278 
Santo Domingo (City), 1274, 1215, 
1278 

Santo Tomas (P.I.), iiniv. , 661 
Santos, Los (Panama), 1175 
Santuao (China), port, 763 
San Vicente (Salvador), 1270 
Sap Luiz (Brazil), 729, 730 
Sao Paulo (Brazil), 729, 732; coal, 734 ; 
coffee, 733 ; colonies, 734 ; 
• faculties, 730 ; railways, 736 ; 
town, 729 

Sao Paulo dc Loanda (P.W. A.), 1227 
Sa])elo (Nigeria), 253 
Sapporo (Japan), 1060 
Sarajevo (Serb, Croat, Slovene), 1281 
Saratoga SjU’ings (N. ¥.)> 596 
Saratov (Russia), university, 1252 
Sarawak (Borneo), 102, 104, 169 
I Sardinia, 1026, 1035, 1039; defence, 

1 1035 ; mining, 1040 

Saiisa])-Annavolgy (Hungary), 1018 
Sark and Brechou, population, 25 

— government, 88, 89 
Sarpsboi’g (Norway), 1159 

Sasebo (Jaj). ),^ 1060 ; naval sta., 1066 ; 
shipyard, 1066 

Saskatchewan ^Canada), 290, 334, 335 
-- agriculture, 299, 3^- 335 

— area and f^opulation, 293, 334 

^ — births, marriages, and deaths, 291 

— lK)oks of refereiicc, 335 

— coal, 302 

— commerce, 335 

— commnnication.s, 335 

— const, k gov.^ 290, 291, 292, 334 
, -- crops, 299, 300, 33!^ 

— dairy output, 335 

— - education, 295, 290, 334 
^ — farm holdings, 299 

— finance, 298, 334 
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Saskat(‘.hewaii (Canada), fisheries, 
o04, 

■ — forests, 301 

— land holdings, 299, 300 

— Legislative Assembly, 292, 334 

— 1 Jeutenantdlovenior; 292, 334 

• — live stock, 335 * 

— lumber, 301 

— manufactures, 301, 335 

— minerals, 303, 335 

— ministry, 331 

— political ]).irties, 331 

— production and industry, 299, 30(1, 

301, 302, 303, 335 

— railways, 308, 335 

— religion, 295 

— representation, 290, 291, 292, 334 

— tclcpliones, 335 

— towns, 334 

— university, 295, 334, 335 

— wheat, 299, 335 

Saskatoon (Canada), 334 
Sassaiidra (Ivory Coast), 920 * 

Sassai'i (It.), 1020; tn , 1028 ; iniiv., 

1030 

Sasstown (Liberia), 1087 
Satiil Mare (Rumania), 1238 
Saiilt Ste. Marie (Mich.), ship canal, 
572 

Sauniur (Fi’aiico), 871 
Savage Island (Cook Islands), 440 
Savaii (Western Samoa), 448 
Savannah (Ga.), 473, 539 
- j)ort, 540 

Savanna la Mar (Jamaica), 349 
Savusavu (Fiji), wireless station, 454 
Saxe-Altenhnrg (Thuriiygia), 982 
Saxe-Mciningen (Thuringia), 982 
Saxe - W oil n a r- Ei sen ach ( T 1 ) uri ngi a), 
982 

Saxony, 94 07**cri9 

— agriculture, 9S1 ^ 

— area and population, 940, 979 

— births, marria{^es, deaths, 980 

— books of rctereiice, 981 

— brewing, 952, 981 

— coal, 951, 981 

— constitution and government, 979 

— crops, 981 

— debt, 981 

— divisions, 979 

— education, 980 ^ 

— finance, 980 


1 

HCO 

Saxony, iron, 951 

— justice and crime, 980 

— live siouk, 951, 981 

— manufactures, 952, 981 

— mining, 951, 980 

— - ministry, 979 

— political parties, 979 ' 

— production and industry, 951, 952, 

981 

— religion, *'980 ^ ‘ 

representation, 939 

—*• savings banks, 981 

— towns, 980 « 

— university, 945, 980 

— wheat, 981 

I Saxony (I’russian), area, Ac., 975 
I Say(Fr. W. Africa), 922 
Sayaji Rao, Gaekwar, Baroda, 125 
I Say am, ser Siam 

' Sayid Mir Alim Khan (Bokhara), 

I 1265 

j Saywolu (Liberia), 1087 
, Scarborough, po[)idation, 19 
I Scarpanto (Aegiain), 10.53 
I Schatniausem ^Switzerland), 1335, 

I 1337 ; town, 1338 

I Schaninhurg-Lip[)e, 940, 981 

— area and population, 940, 982 
- finance, 982 

Scliehle, Wtstern (Netherlands), 
defences, 1129 

*Schellcnherg ( rjiechtejistein), 1090 
Scheneclady (N.Y.), 473, 596 
Schiedam (Netherlands), 1124 
Schlesien, see Silesia 
Schleswig pSlesvig), 822,^;#40 
Schleswig- liulstein (Piussia), 975 
i Schoneberg ( iJanzig), 819 
Sclioutcu Is. (New Guinea), 430 
Schwaben (Bavaria), 963 
Scliwariburg-Budolstadt (Thuringia), 

982 

Schwarzburg-Soiidevhauseii (Thuriu* 
* 4^;ia, 982 

Schwarz wald ( Wurttemberg), 983 
Schweiiifurt (Bavaria), 964 
Scliweitz, see Switzerland 
Schweitzerhalle (Switz.), salt, 1343 
Schmuningen (Wurttemberg), 984 
Schwerin (Meck.-Sch\^^.), 971 
Schwyz (Swiss canton), 1335, 1337 
Scotland, agricultural holdings, .66 

— agriculture, 63 sqq 
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Sooilaiicil^, area, 14, 21, 63 sqq 
> f— banks, 86 
])Ost'Onice, 86 ^ 

— birtlis, marria<^^cs, and deaths, 26 

— book^of rcfercuee, 93 

— burghs, 13, 22, 23 

— canals, 85 . 

— cities and towns, 23 

— councils, 13 

— coiuities, i2 

— criminals, 40 

— cro]xs, 61, 65 

— educatioiii, agri(;ultural,*(57 
elcnientary, 36 

— • — linancc of, 37 
secondary, 33 

— - — university, 32 

— electorate, 6 

— tisherics, 68 

— forestry, 68 

— illegitimacy, 26 

— inhabited hoiiM*s, 22, 48 

— justice and crime, 38, 10 
-- King, 3, 30 

— language, 15 

— local governimmt, 13 

taxation, 50, 52 

— national insuraiKJC, 40 
occupations of the |)CO[)le, 23 

— pai'ish councils, 13 

— parliamentary representation, 6 

— ])auperisni, 42, 43 , 

— police, 38 

— ])oimlatioii, 14-16,21-23 
burghs, 23 

coun«ies, 22 

pro])erty assessed, 50 

— religion, 29 

— revenue and exptmditiiic, 48 

— universities, 32 

— wheat, 64, 65 • 

Scranton (Pennsyivaflia), 473, 614 
S - riib forest (Kenya), 185 
Scutari (Albania), 680 

Seattle (Wash.), 473, 640 ^ 

— defence, 640 
Sebasteia, sec Sivas 

Sebelo II., liatawana chief, 207 
Seboko Mokgosi, Bamaliti chi^f, 207 
Seccondeo (Gold Coast), 258 
Sedalia (MissSuri), 578 
Sedhiou (Senegal), 919 
Sefrou (Morocco), 1110 


SEK 

Segborue (Dahomey), 921 
Segou (French West Africa), 922 
Segovia (Spain), province, 1299 
Sogowdic, Treaty of, 1118 
Seiangor, 169, 174, 175, 176, 177 

— area and ]>opulation, 175 
Seliftar (Singapore), naval wireless, 

173 

Sclukwe (Kliodesia), 210 
Sendai (Japan), 1060 
Sciiegambia and Niger Ter. (Fi . ), 92 1 
Senegal, 892, 916, 917, 918, 919, 921 

— area and po]>ulation, 892, 917, 919 

— banks, 919 

— books of reference, 924 
■ — budge. t, 919 

— communes, 918 

— communications, 919 
-- - education, 91 9 

--- imports and exports, 918, 919 

— ports, 91 9 

— )M)st ollices, 918 

— ^roduetion aiul industry, 019 

— railways, 919 

— representation, 892, 919 

— river service, 919 

— shipping, 919 

— tclegra])bsand telepliones, 919 

— territories, 918, 919 

Seii|!^gora (Siam), wireless statu., 1293 
Seuj (Serb, Croat, Slovene), coal 
mine, 1284 

Seoul (Korea), 1074, 1075, 1076 
Serae (Eritrea), 1048 
Scraing (Belgium), 705 
Serb, Croat, and Slovene State, 
12S0 sgq 

— agriculuirt', 1284 

— area and })^pidation, 1281 

— army, 1281^ 

— banks, 1285 

— books of Aderence, 1286 

— carpets, 1284, 1285 

— Goal, 1284 ^ 

— commerce, 1285 
communications, 1285 

! — Constituent Assembly, 1280 

— constitution miid government, 1 280 

— copper, 1284 • 

— crops, 1284 

— debt, 1283 

^ — defence, 1283 

— diplomatic representatives, 1286 
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8B.R 

Serb, Croat, and Slovene Stale, ! 
districts, 1281 

— education, 1282 

— finance, 1283 

— flour mills, 1284 
forests, 1284 

— fruit, 1284 

— ;y^overnrncnt, 1280 

— imports and exports, 1286 
- iron, 1284 

— justice and crime, 1282 

— King, 1280 

— livestock, 1284 

— manufactures, 1284 

— mines and minerals, 1284 

— ministry, 1281 

— money and credit, 1286 

— money, weights ami measures, 

1280 

— Narodna Skupshtina, 1280 

— navy, 1284 

— I’arliament, 1280 

— pauperism, 1282 

— political parties, 1280 

— })Osis, telegraplis, tele]>hone.s, 12^6 

— production aiid industry, 1284 

— - railways, 1285 

— religion, 1282 
representation, 1280 

— river navigation, 1 286 

— roads, 1285 

— royal family, 12 SO 
• — Senate, 1280 

— silk, 1284 

— tobacco, 1284 

— towns, 1281 

— nniversities, 1282 

— wheat, 1284 

Serbia (Serb, Croat, Slovene), 1280 

— agriculture, 12S4 

— area and |X'pulation, 1281 

— banks, 1286 

— books of reference, 128G 

— carpets, 1284, '1285 
— ’ coal, 1284 

commerce, 1285 

— constitution and government, 1280 

— copper, 1284 ” 

— forests, 1284 
-- gold, 1284 

— justice, crime, [)aupeiism, 1282 

— King, 1280 

— mining, 1284 


I 

SHA 

Serbia, money, weights, li.easurcs, 
128^ 

— producfion .'iiid industry, 1284 

— religion, 1282 

— territory gained, 741 

— tobacco, 1284 
Serena (Chile), 749 
Sergipo (Brazil), 729, 732 
Seriphos (Cyclades), 988 
Serovvc (Beoliuanaland),^ 208 ' 

Scares (Greece), 988 ; town, 989 
Sttif (Algeria), 902 

Setit (ErilTrea), 1048 ' 

Srttat (ISLorocco), 1110 
SeUibal (Port.), 1220; fishing, 1223 
Sevasto]»ol dockyard, 1255 
Sevilla (Spain), prov., 1299, 1307 

— town, 1300; university, 1301, 1 302 
Seward (Alaska), 650 

Seybo (S. Domingo), jirov., 1274 
Seychelles Islands, 203, 204 
area and population, 203 

— commerce, 204 

— crime, 203 

— currency, 204 

— education, 203 

— finance, 204 

— Governor, 203 

— imports and exports, 201 

— live stock, 204 

— posts and telegraplis, 204 
savings liank, 204 

-- sliijiping, 204 
Seydisfjiirdur (Iceland), S3 4 
Seyidie (Kenya), 183 
Seyyiil Khalifa liin Hafdb, Sultan 
(Zanzibar), 191 

Seyyid Taimur bin Feysil, Sultan 
(Oman), 1172 
Sfax (Tunis), 926 
s’Gravetlhage, Hague 
Sliafi sect (Zanzibar), 192 
Sbahiiisbrih or Sultan, Persia, 1188 
Shahjabanjiur (India), 131 
Shahrig (Baluchistan), 163 
Shahr-i-Zabz (Bokhara), 1265 
Shaikh Othman (Aden), 99 
Shamanism (Tibet), 782 
SlianFyah (Mcsojiotamia), 1368 
Shanghai (China), 761, 766, 767 ; 
dockyard, 772 ; Hour mills, 
773 ; mint, 779 ; port, - 7.63 ; 
wireless station, 776 
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9HA 

Shan rac« (Siam), 1288 
^^han States (Siam), trade, 152 
Shansi (China), prov., 760,^761, 767 ; 
iron, 773 ; Muhammadans in, 
76i4 ; university, 766 
Shantung (China), 760, 761, 762, 

. 1060* 1070 

— * iron, 773 

• Sharqiya (Egypt), 266, 267 
Shasi (-iJhiria;,* port, 763 
Shavli (Lithuania), 1093 . 

Shawnee (Okl.)i 009 
Shebeli (It. Somaliland), ll)50 
Shebo (Baluchistan), 163 
Sheboygan (Wisconsin), 645, 647 
Sliechem (Palestine), see Nablus 
Sheffield, pop.', 19 ; univ., 32 
Sheik Isa, chief (Bahrein Is.), 101 
Slicik-iil-Islam, 926, 1109, 1190, 1348, 
1353, 1354 

Siiellah Berbers (Morocco), 1109 
Sheiig-king (Manchuria), province, 
780 

Sliensi (China), 760, 761 ; Muham- 
madans in, 764 ; petroleum, 
773 

Shorbro Island (Sierra Leouc), 260 
Sheveefian Empire (Morocco), 1108 

— administration, 1109 

— vi;':iers, 1109 
Sheri<lan (Wyoming), 648 
s’llertogcnbosch (Netherlands), 1124^ 
Slierwood (N.S. W. ), 378 

Slictlaiid Isles, area and pop., 22 
Shiah sect (Bahrein), 101 

— (Mesopotamia), 1368, 1369 

— - (Persia), 1190 

— (Syria), 1378 

Shibin-el- kom (Egypt), 267 
Shigatse (Tibet), 782 
Shikapur (India), 131 • 

Shikoku Is. (Japan), *1059 
Shirnonoseki (Japan), 1059, 1061 
Shintoism (Japan), 1061 • 

Shin-wi-ju (Korea), port, lOV^ 

Shiraz (Persia), 1189, 1192 

Shire Province (Nyasaland), 200 
Shizuoka (Japan), 1061 
Shoa (Abyssinia), 670 

— coal, 671 

— race, 670 * 

Sholdpur (India), 131 
Shorariid (Baluchistan), 163 


SIA 

Short land Island (Pacific), 456 
Shreveport (Louisiana), 556 
Sialkot (India), 131 
Siam, 1287 sqcj 

— agriculture, 1291 

— area and population, 1288, 1289 

— a-jmy, 1291 

— bandies, 1294 

— books of reference, 1295 

— boundaries, 1288, 1289 

— Cabinet, 1288 

— canals, 1291 

— ceded territory, 178, 895, 1288, 

1289 

— Chinese in, 1291 

— coal, 1292 

— commerce, 152, 1292 

— communications, 1293 

— debt, 1290 

— defence, 1291 

— ’diplomatic representatives, 1294 

— divisions, 1288, 1289 

— education, 1290 

— finance, 1290 

— foreign advisers, 1289, 1290, 1291, 

1292 

— forests, 1291, 1292 

— forts, 1291 

— government, 1288 
^ local, 1288 

— imports and exports, 1291, 1292 

— irrigation, 1291 

— justice, 1289 

— King, 1287 

— Legislative Council, 1288 

— live stock, 1291 

— local government, 1288 

— mines, 1262 

— money, weights, measures, 1294 

— Monihons, 1288, 1289 

— navy, 1291^ 

— police, 12#0 

— posts, telegraphs, telephones, 1293 

— production and industry, 1291 

— provinces, 1288, 1289 

— railways, 1293 

— reigning sovereign, 1287 

— religion, 1294 

— rice, 1291, 1292 

— rubber, 1292 

— savings bank, 1294 
• — shipping, 1293 

— timber (teak), 1291, 1292 
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Siam, tin, 1292 

— university, 1290 

— ^vil’eless stations, 1293 

— wolfram, 1292 
Siauliai (Lithuania), 1093 
Sib (Oman), 1172 
Siberia, 1249 

— area ami population, 1249 

— books of reference, 1263 

— Japanese troops in, 1066 
Sibi (Balucliistan), 163 
Sibiu (Rumania), 1238 

Sibil (Sarawak), 104 ; wireless stat., 
104 

Sicily (Italy), 1026, 1039, 1040 
Sidi-bel- Abbes (Alf^eria), 902 
Suli Mohamed (Bey, Tunis), 925 
Siecke (French Guinea), gold, 920 
Sicm Rap (Siam), 1288 
Siena (Italy), 1025 ; town, 1028 ; 
iinivtM’sity, 1030 

Sierra Leone, 250, 260 917, 1087 

— - area and population, 261 

— books of rofci’cnce, 263 

— eoiiiiiicroe, 261 

— currency, 262 
-- debt, 261 

— education, 261 

— finance, 261 
— ■ Governor, 262 

— - im])orts and exports, 261 

— police, 261 

— ])osts, tedegraphs, ct(a, 262 

— railway, 262 

— savings banks, 262 

— shipping, 261 

Protectorate, 250, 262 

— — — ;ii-ea and population, 262 

education, 262 

imports and exports, 262 

— -- 262 

Siglufjnrdur (Iceland), o34 
Signakh (Georgia), 937 

Siguiri (French Guinea), 920 
Sikano(Fr. Ludeii), 922 
Sikbs (Baluchistan), 164 

— (India), 121, 132 
Sikkim, 125, 166-7,* 782, 783 

--- area and pe/pulation, 125, 166 

— imports and exports, 167 

— religion, 132, 166 

Silesia (Czechoslov.), 809, 810, 940 

— area and po])ulation, 810 


SIX 

Silesia (Czechoslov. )> districts, 810 

— education, 811 r 

— forests^ 814 

Silesia (Plebiscite area), 810, 940 
Silesia (Polaud) 810, 940, 1210 
Silesia (Prussia), 949, 975 

— area and popnlaticn, 975 

— manufactures, 952 

— mines, 951 

— religion^' 976 

Silesia, Upper (Ger. ), 940 

— (Polaud), 940, 1210, 1211, 1212 
Silhouette Island (Seychelles), 203 
Siliguri (India), 782 
Simbirsk (Russia), uuivx, 1252 
Simi (Aegean), 1053 
Sim])soirs Harbour (Pacific), 43] 
Sinai (Egypt), 266 
Sinaloa (Mexico), state, 1100 
Sind (India), area k po]>., 124, 1 12 

— commerce, 148, 150 

— forests, 143 

— justice, 135 

— land revenue, 142 

tenure, 142 

Singa (A.-F. Sudan), 282 
Singapore (Straits Settlennmt.s), 168, 

169, 170, 173 

— area ami population, 169 

— (*ourt, 170 

— refonnatory, 170 
•i:- — trade, I7l, 172 
Sinjrani, Western (Baluch.), 163 
Sin-kiang (China), dependency, 781 

— administratioD, 784 

— area and population, 7M0, 761, 784 
— Muliarnmadans in, 764 

— products, 784 

— races, 784 
-- towns, 784 
Since (Liberia), 1087 

Sioux City (lowi), 474, 549, 585 
Sioux Falls (South Dakota), 623 
Siivicusa (Sicily), 1026 ; town, 1028 
Sir Charles Hardy Is. (Pacific), 431 
Sirmur (India), state, 128 
1 Sis, Catholicos of, 1354 
i Sisophon (Siam), 1288 
I Sisowjxth, King (Cambodia), 898 
i Sitka (Alaska), 650 
I Sitra Island (Persian Gulf), 100 
I Sivas(A.siaMinor), 1352 ; town; 1353 
j Six Islands, 199 
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SKA 

Skagway^Alaska), 650 
'ikansen (Greenland), 831 ^ 
Skaraborg (Sweden), province, 1319 
Skien (Norway), 1159 
Skoljije (^'ierbia), 1282 
Skypanie, see Albania 
Slavonia, se^ CrOatia-Slavonia 
Sfeman bin Zenalabidin (Trengganu), 
180 

Slesvig^territories, 822, 9 t 0 
S liven, see Slivno 
Slivno (Bulgaria), 741 - 

Slovakia (OzRdioslovakia), .S01>, 810 

— area aixl population, 810 

— districts, 810 

- -- education, 811 

— forests, 814 

— niirunals, 811 

— la^presentation, 810 

Slovenia (Serb, Oioat, Slovauie), I2S0, 
1281, 1282 

Snielliwick, pojmlation, 19 
Smyrna (Asia Minor), 1852 

— Cotton spinning, 1859 

— Ilnur milling, 1 359 

— mines, 1359 

occupied, 989, 1352, 1357 

— town, 989, 13:)9, 1861 
— ■ tramways, 1361 
Subhuza, (diief, Swaziland, 213 
S(')l)ranye, (llulgaria), 740 
Society Islands (Fr. Oceania), 931 
Socorro Island (Uruguay), 1882 
Soderliamn (Sweden), 1820 
Sodermaiiland (Sweden), ]>rov., 1819 
Soderttilje (Sweden), 1820 
Soerabaya (Java), 1140 

Sofala district (rort. K. At), 1228 
Sofia (Bulgaria), 741, 716; iiuiv., 
742' 

Sogn og Fjordanc (Nor\vay), ^158 
Soiuig tFgypt), 267 
Sokodo (Togoland), 928 
Sokoto (Abyssinia), 670 
Sokotra Island (AlVicn), 100 
Soleure, see Solotlmrn 
Seller (Spain), wireless stn., 1311 
Solomon Islands (Australian de- 
})cndcncy, late German* New 
OuineaV 358, 429, 432 

— administration, 429, 432 

— arefl and population, 432 

— produce, 432 


SOU 

Solomon Islands (Britisli Ibotect- 
orate), 432, 456 

— area and population, 456 

— produce, 456 

Solomon Islands (Mauritius), 199 
Solotburn (Switz. ), 1335,1337 ; town, 
• 1388 

Somali Coast, Britisli and Frencli, 
see Somaliland 
Somali tribes, 184, 670 
Somaliland (Abyssinian), 669 
Somaliland (French), 892, 893, 916 

— administration, 916 

— area and })opulation, 892, 916 

— budget, 916 

— education, 916 

— imports and exports, 893, 916 

— ])roducts, 91 6 

— shipping, 916 

Somaliland (Italian), 282, 1036, 1049 
Sohialilund Protectorate ( Brit. ), 205 

— aica and population, 205 

— bftinidaries, 205, 1049 

— delVmcc, 205 

— }>roductiou, 205 

Sombrero Island (W. I.), 352, 351 
Somerville (Mass.), 478, 565 
Somerville College, Oxiord, 32 
Sonx^to (Nlearagua), 1151 
Sonderhauseu (OMinriugia), 982 
Sondrio (Italy), 1024 ; town, 1028 
Smigchin (Korea), port, 1076 
Sonora (Mexico), state, 1100 
Sousonate (Salvador), 1270 
Soochow (Cliina), port, 763 
Sons tribe (Moroc(^o), 1110 
Soju-on (llun^jary), 1015 
Sor bills (Baluch.), coal in, 165 
Sorbonne (Farft), 870 
Soria (Spaiii), jiroviixje, 1299 
Soriano (Uru^oiay), 13^f/x 
^Sdr Trbiulelag (Norway), 1158 
Sosnowiec (Poland), 1211 
Sotchi (Georgia), 936 ; town^ 936 
Soutli Africa (British), sec Basuto- 
land, Bechuanalaml, Cape Colony, 
Natal, Orange Free State, Rhode- 
sia, Swezii.iui!^ fransvaal, kc. 

— — Union of ((/. c.), .sv/y 
South African Coll., Cape Town, 219 
Southampton, 19 ; coll., 32 ; port, 82 
South Australia, 358, 105 sqq, 424 

— ahorigines, 407 


5 F 2 
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sw 

vSoiitli Australia, Advisory Board of 
Science and Industry, 409 

— - Agent-General, 406 

— agriculture, 408, 409 

— area and population, 360, 406 
— ■ banks, 372, 410 

— births, marriages, deaths, 36h, 407 

— books of reference, 410 

— commerce, 368, 409 

— communications, 371, 410 

— constitution & govt. , 358, 359, 405 

— copper, 409 

— crops, 408, 409 

— debt, 408 

— defence, 364 

— Department of Chemistry, 409 

— education, 407 

— finance, 408 
fruit culture, 409 

— gold, 409 

— Governor, 406 

— imports and exports, 368, 409, 

410 

— inhabited houses, 361 

— justice and crime, 408 

— land tenure, 408 

— live stock, 409 

— local government, 106 

— manufactures, 408, 409 

— minerals, 408, 409 

— ministry, 406 

— money and credit, 372, 410 

— old-ag<;, invalidity, &\var pensions, 

408 

— - ports, 370, 410 

— production and industry, 408 

— railways, 371, 110 

— religion, 407 

— representation, 359v 405 

— roads, 410 

• sheep, 40ilj/,. 

— shipping, 370, 410 

— silver, 409 ‘ 

— tramways, 41 Ob 

— university, 408 

— wheat, 40 

— wine, 409 

— See also Ai stralk/ Commonwealth 
South Bend (Indiana), 474, 547 
South Carolina, 469, 620 sqq 

— agriculture, 489, 490, 619 

— area and population, 469, 487, 62 w 

— books of reference, 622 


SOU 

South Carolina, charity, 62o 

— cities, 621 

— communications, 622 

— constitution and government, 620 

— cotton, 490, 622 

— debt, 621 

— education, 621 

— farms, 622 

— finance, 621 

— fisheriel’, 622 
-jT forests, 622 

Germans in, 621 
j — gold, 1)22 

— Indians iii, 621 

— live stock, 622 

— manufactures, 622 

— mills, 622 

— mining, 622 

— naval station, 504 

— ports, 504 

— production and industry, 489 

490, 622 

— public lands, 487 

— railways, 622 

— religion, 621 

— representation, 465, 620 

— rice, 489, 622 

— shipping, 504 

— tobacco, 490, 622 

— university, 621 

— wheat, 622 
I — wool, 622 

South Dakota, 469, 622 sqq 

— agriculture, 489, 624 

— area and population, 469, 487, 623 

— banks, 625 

— books of rcfereiice, 625 

— cities, 623 

— communications, 625 

— constitution and government, 622 

— crimfi!, 624 

— dairying, 62k 

— education, 623 
—"farms, 624 

— finance, 624 

— flax, 624 

— forests, 624 

— Germans in, 623 

— gold, 626 

— Indians in, 623 

■ — Indian reservations, 623 

— irrigation, 488 

— live stock, 624 
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sou 

South Dflcota, niaiiiihuMiires, 625 
^ •- milling, 625 

— - mining, 625 * 

■ pan pm ism, 624 

— {>roflu#tion and indiisliy, 489, 624 
“ public lands, 487 

-- railways* 625 

— religion, 623 

• — represeutaj^ion, 465, 8^2 

— telegraphs and telephones, 625 

— timber, 492, 624 

— university, 624 

— wheat, 48^1, 624 

— wool, 624 

Southend-on-Sea, ]) 0 ](u]ation, 19 
South Ceoigia (S. Atlaii.), 337 ; seal- 
ing, 337 

South Holland, ])ivivin( 3 e, 1123, 1131 
South IslaniJ (New Zealand), 435 
South Jutland I’lovinees (Deiunark), 
822 

South Nejd (Aralda), 1366 
South Orkneys (S. Atlantic), 337 
South Pneific Is. (N. Z, ), 4 35, 446 
Southport, pojiiilatiou, 19 
South Sludlands (S. Atlauiic), 337 
South Shields, population, 19 
South Slesvig (Prussia), 822 
South-West Africa (Protect.), 245 .><77 

— iidmiiiistjatioii, 246 

— Administrator, 216 

— - agriculture, 248 ♦ 

— area and ]iopuhition, 246 

— books of reference, 250 
- — coal, 248 

— cornmmifr^atious, 249 

— co]>per, 248 

— customs, 248 

— diamonds, 248 

— education, 247 j 

— finance, 247 

— gold, 248 

— harbours, 249 

— imports and exports, 218 

— irrigation, 249 

— justice, 247 

— live stock, 249 
maize, 248 

— minerals, 248 

— native races, 246, 247 

— railways, 248, 249, 250 

— telegraphs and telej)hones, 250 

— tin, 248 


SPA 

Son I h -West Africa (Profecd.), Trade, 
248 

— - wiivlcss station, 250 
Spain, 1296 sqg 

-agriculture, 1306 

— area and ])opnlation, 1299, 1306 

— afmy, 1303, 1304 

aeronautic branch, 1301 

colonial, 1109, nil, 1112, 1304 

banks, 1311 

— births, marriages, and deaths, 1300 

— books of reference, 1314 

— civil list, 1296 

— coal, 1307 

-- colonies, &c., 1299, 1300, 1304. 
1313, 1314 

— commerce, 1307 
conimnnications, 1310, 1311 

— t’ongress, 1297, 1298 

— constitution, 1297 
—•copper, 1307 

cork, 1307 

— Ciortes, 1297, 1298 

— - cotton mannra( lili es, 1307 

— (■ouncil of Ministers, 1298 

— crops, 1 306 
customs, 1309 

— debt, 1303 

— defence, 1303 sqq 

— diplomatic representatives, 1312 

— do(‘kyard, 1305 

— education, 1301 

— emigration, 1300 

— faculties, 1302 
farms, 1306 

— li nance, 1303 

— fisheries, 1307 
~ forts, 130,f 

— fruit, 1306, #1309 

— goveriimen|p centra], 1297, 1298 

— — local, 1298, 122:‘. 
illiteracy, •] 301 

* — imports and exports, 1307 sq(f 
~ iiion, 71, 1307, i309 

— justice and crime, 1302 * 

— ■KiiiL% 3, 1296, 1297, 1298 
- -- laud hoi(iings, 1306 

live stock, IftOG, 1307 

— local government, i'f98, 1299 

— inanutactures, 1306, 1307 

— merchant navy, 1309, 1311 
^ mining and minerals, 1307 

— ministry, 1298 
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SPA 

Spain, money ami credit, 1311 

— money, weights, measures, 1312 

— - navy, 1305 

— occupations of jieople, ]30(j, 1807 
old age ])cnsions, 1302 

— olives, 1300 
— - paper, 1307 

-- ])i lie -trees, 1300 

— - platinum, 1307 

— political parties, 1298 

— ports, 1 309 

posts, telegiaphs, 1 elephones,l31 0, 
1311 

-- ju’odnction and industi y, 1306 

— ])roviiices, 1299 
--railways, 1310 

— reigning sovereign, 3, 1290 

— religion, 1301 
re.presi^ntation, 1297 

— roads, 1310 

— royal family, 3, 1290 
saving.s banks, 1312 

— Senate, 1297, 1298 

— shij)ping and navigation, 1309, 

1310 

— silk, 1300 

— sovereigns since 1479, 1297 

— sugar, 1306 

— textiles, 1307 

— towns, 1300 

— universiLies, 1301, 1302 

- — war in ]\Iorocco, 1109, 1112, 1304 

— wheat, 1306 

— wines, 1300, 1308, 1309 

— wii eless stations, 1304, 1305,1311, 

— wolfrajii, 1307 

8])anish Africa, 1108, llOO.sr///, 1300, 
1304, 1313, 1311 

— Guinea, 1313, 131,4 

— Zone (Morocco), 1108, 1109 .sv/y, 

1300,^,1304, 1313, .sre Moioccto 
• war in,” 1100, 1112, 1304 
Spanish Town (Jamaica), 349 * 

Sparta (Greece), J)90 
Spartanburg (South Cai’olina), 621 
Speiden Island (Pacitic), 456 
Speightstown (Barbados), 318 
Sj)ert (Stii’h, Croat, ,J8]ovenc), 1281 
Speyer (Bava;da), 964 
Spezia (Italy), 1037 ; forts., 1035 

— torpedo station, 1037 
Spitsbergen, area, 1169 

- books of reference, 1172 


STR 

■ Spitsbergen, coal, 1170 
I — government, 1 1 ()9 
i --minentls, 1170 
, — wireless station, 1168 
I Spokane (Wash. ), 4 73, 040^'; 
i Sporades Is. (Gre('C(‘)> 988 
; S])oradi Is. (Aegean]^ 10f>3 
' Sprit)gliel(l (Illinois), 5 J3, 544 ’ 

— (iMass.),c;4 73, 505 
! — (Miss . )kii 578 

I - (Oliio),' 47'!. eOG 
: tirinagar ( Kaslmiir), 131 
! Stambiilf^vr Gonstanti^ipple 
; Stamford (Gunnccticnt), 529 
Slam[)olia (Aegean), 1053 
I Stanislawow (Poland), 1210 
Stanley (Falkland Islands), 337 
1 Stanley Falls (lielgian Congo), 717 
Stanley Pool (Belgian Congo), 717 
Stanleyville (B(dg. Congo), 714, 715 
, — wireless station, 718 
Stara Zagora (Bulgaria), 741 ; town 
HI 

, Starbuck Island (PacifK?), 457 
' Stargard (Meek. -Str.), 972 
Starkcnlnirg province (II esse), 909 
State Barge Canal (N.Y. ), 599 
Stavanger ( N or way ), 1159 
Steegen (Danzig), 819 
Steiermark, sre Styria 
Stelleiibosidi Univ. (S. Afr. ), 219 
Stettin (Pruss.), 816, 942, 975 
Steubenville (Ohio), 606 
I Stevens Point (Wis.), 645 
I Stewart Island (N. Zealand), 435 
Stewart Sound (Andamans), 167 
I Steyr (Austria), 696 
! Stiavnica (Czechoslovakia), 811 
I Stockholm (Sweden), 1319 ; town 
i 1320 

' — locaiA government, 1318 

— port, 1329 < universities, 1320 
Stock])ort, ])opulation, 20 

j Stocklon-on-Jkes, population, 20 
Stoke-on-Trent, population, 20 
Straits Settlomonts, 168 sqq 

— area and population, 169 

— banks, 173 

— - bivtbs and deaths, 170 

— books of reference, 180 

— Chinese in, 170 ' 

— commerce, 171 

— communications, 173 
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L 

STR 

Straits Settlements, constitution ami 
j government, 168 

— currency, 173 • 

~ customs valuation, 171, 172 
-- debt, ^171 

— dependencies, 168, 173, 171 

— education, 170 
excise duties, 171 

— finance, 170 

— Gov«rnor,’*l69 

— immigration, 170 ^ 

— impoits and exports, 171, 172 • 

— justice ami crime, 170 * 

— military expenditure, 171 

— money, weights, measures, 173 

— ]>osts and telegraj)hs, 173 

— railways, 173 

— rubber, 171 , 172 

— ship])ing, 172 

— - tfn, 171, 172 

— - wireless stations, 173 

— See also Malay States, Federated 
Strandloope liuslimcn (S.-W. Africa), 

247 

Strasbourg (France), 866 ; faculties, 
869 

— fort, 876 ; university, 869 
Streator (lll.)» *^>11 

Stulginsksis, A. (Litlman. Pres.), 1092 
Stuttgart (Wiirttemberg), 942, 984, 
985 

Stutthof (Danzig), 819 4 

Styria (Austria), 695 ; area and pop., 
695 ; defence, 698 
Suabia (Bavaria), 963 
Suakin (A. 4^1. Sudan), 282 
Suarez (Bolivia), port,-.724; wireless 
station, 725 

Subolica (Serb, Croat, Slovene), 
1282 

Sucre (Bolivia), 721, 722 ; u«iv., 722 

— (Venezuela), stati^ 1389 

Sudan, see Anglo- Egyptian Sudan 
Sudan (French), 921 • 

Suez (Egypt), 266, 267 ; tn. 267 
Suez Basin, 277 

Suez Canal, 266, 267, 277, 278 

shares, 45, 51 

Suez Road, 277 
Suigeii (Korea), 1075 
Suisse, sie Svfitzerland. 

Siiijuan (Mongolia), 786 
Sukhtrm (Georgia), 936; town, 936 


SUV 

I Suleimaiii (Mesopotamia), 1309 
Suliiia (Rumania), naval base, 1210, 
1243 

; Snltanabad (Persia), carpets, 1192 
Sulu (Philippines), [>rov., 659, 661 
Sulu ra(;c (B. Borneo), 102 
Simmtra (D. E. I.)i 1137 

— area and population, 1138 
, — coal, 1142 

' — railwiiys, 1143 

— tobacco, 1142 

: Summerside (Prince Edward Is.), 330 
Suiida Is. (Dutch East Indies), 1137 
; Sunday Island (New Zealand), 447 
Sunderland, pop., 20 ; port, 70, 83 
Suudsvall (Sweden), 1320 
Sungai Ujong (Malay), 174, 175 
Snni or Sunni (sect), (Bahrein), 101 

— (Baluchistan), 164 

— J Mesopotamia), 1368, 1369 
— /(Morocco), 1110 

; -- (Persia), 1190 

— (^iyria), 1378 
(Turkey), 1355 

— (Zanzibar), 192 
Siinyani (Ashanti), 259 
Superior (Wisconsin), 645 
Sur (Oman), 1173 
Surat (India), 131 

Surinam (D. W. Indies), 1144 s(f(/ 

— administration, 1 145 

— agriculture, 1145 

— area and population, 1145 

— hooks of referenci', 1148, 1149 
— Colonial States, 1145 

, — communications, 1146 

— defence, 1145 

— education,* 1145 

— linance, 1145 

— gold, 1145 

; — Governor, 1145 
, — immigration from India, 130 
,• — imports and exports, 1145 

— .ilistice, 1145 * 

— pauperism, 1145 
— -production, 1145 

— religion, 1145 

— ropreseutati(^i, 1145 

— ship])iug, 1146 ^ 

; — sugar, 1145, 1146 
^^Suva (Fiji), 452 

schoofs, 452 
wireless station, 454 
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• SUV 

Suvalki (Lithuania), 1092, 1093 ; 
town, 1093 

Siiwarrow Is, (N.Z.), 446 
Svalbard (Spitsbergen), 1169 
Sverige, see Sweden. 

Svizzera, see Switzerland. 

Swahili race and langUMgc, 184, Tlh 
Svvakopinund (S. W. Africa), 249, 250 
Swansea, population, 20 ; poi t, 70, 
82 

Swat, 126, 152, 674 
Swatow (Oliina), port, 763 
Swaziland (South Africa), 213 
agricultme, 214 

— area and ])Opulation, 214 

- - banks, 214, 21 5 

■ — coinuninie.atioris, 214 

- - education, 214 

— Hnaiice, 214 

— gold, 213, 214 

— - justh.’o, 214 

— live islot'k, 21 4 

— ininerals, 213, 214 , 

])rodiK*iion, 214 

tin, 21 4 

Sweden, 1316 stjq 

— agriculture, 1325, 1326 

— o,rea ami population, 1318 sqq 

— army, 1323, 1 324 

— banks, 1330 * 

— Idrths, marriages, k deaths, 1320 

— books of reference, 1332 

— budget, 1322 

— canals, 1330 

— coal, 1326 

— commerce, 1327 sqq 

— constitution and government, 1317 

— cop2)er, 1326 ' 

— Council of State, 13i47, 1318 

— crops, 1326 ^ 

— customs diifb's, 1327 
valuation. 1328 ^ 

— debt, 1323 ' ’ 

— defence, 1323 

— Diet, 3317 

diplomatic representatives, 1332 

— divisions, 1318, 1319 

— education, 1320 l 

— emigrationkl 320 

— ethnic element.s, 1319 

— faculties, 1320 

— farms, 1325 ^ 

— finance, 1321 


SWT 

Sweden, finance, local, 1323* 

— First Chamber, 1317 
-- foreigiur^bs, 1319 

— forests, 1326 

, — Cermans in, 1319 
' — g^hJj 1326 

— government, central, 1617 
-local, 1318 

— governments, 1318, 1319 

— iinjjort (Katies, 1327,* 1328 < 

I - - im}>orts and exports, 1327, 1328, 
I f 1329 

I — iiidustfies, 1326, 132^ 

-- iron, 1326, 1327 
— Justice and crime, 1321 
— King, 1316, 1317 

— land and house ])roperty, 1323 
— Landstings, 1317, 1318 

I — live stock, 1326 

— local finance, 1323 
government, 131 8 

, - mannfa(dures, 1326, 1327 

— mercantile marine, 1329 

- mines and minerals, 1326 

— ministry, 1317 

- money and credit, 1330 

-- money, weights, and measurccs, 
1331 

— navy, 1325 

; — pa})er k pul]), 1327, 1328 

— pau]>eiisin, 1321 

% ■ ])olitical parties, 1318 

— porta, 1329 

— ■ posts, telegra})hs, tel e])h ones, 1330 

— productioj) and industry, 1325 siiij 

— railways, 1330 ^ 

— reigning king, 1316, 1317 

— religion, 1320 

— representation, 1317, 1318 

— royal family, 3, 1316 

■ — Secoiid Cliainber, 1317 
i — .shipping and navigation, 1829 
i - silver, ] 326 
' — sovereigns since 1521, 1316 

— steftf, 1321!, 1327 

— timber and woodwork, 1327, 1328 

— towns, 1320 

— universities, 1320 

— wh^iiat, 1326 

— wood-jmlp, 1327, 1328 
Swift Current (Canadaf, 334 

I Swindon, population, 20 
! Swinemiinde (Germany), 950 
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swi 

Switzerlani], 1334 sqq 
agriculture, 1342 

— area and population, ll!i3(>, 1337 
army, 1341 

— bank%, 1345 

-T bee-keeping, 1342 
— - births, »uarsia‘^e.s, k dealloj, 1337 
])Ooks of reference, 1346 

— breweries, 1343 ,• 

-- IJu^desraf, 1 335, 133l^ 

" - (.‘iuit.on.s, 1335, 1337 

~ coiiimorce, 134 3 

— coniiiuDiWatioHs, 1344 * 

— - constitution and government, 13i J4 

sqq 

— crops, 1312 

— customs treaty, 1090 
--- ciustom.s valuation, 1343 

— debt, 1341 

-- d(denee, 1.341 

— diplomatic representatives, 1346 
divorc('S, 1337 

-- education, 1338, 1339 

— - embroideiy, 1343 

— - emigration, 1338 

Federal Assemldy, 1335 

— - Federal Council, 1335, 1336 

— linance, 1340 

— foreigners, 1337 

— forestry, 1342 

— fortresses, 1341, 1342 

— government, central, 1334 sqq ^ 
local, 1336 

— illegitimacy, 1337 
insurance, 1340 

— justice L«d crime, 1339 

— - languages, 1337 • 

— live stoede, 134.2 

--- local government, 1336 

— man u fact ares, 1343 

— mining, 1343 

— ministry, 1336 • 

— - money and credit, 1345 

— luone^g weights, measures 134£ 

— Nationalrat, 1334, 1335 

— j)iscicu]ture, 1342 

— ])olitical parties, 1335 

— popular initiative, 1334,1335,1336 

— ]»osts, telegraphs, telephone^ 1090, 

1344 

— Presnknt,*I336 

• production and industry, 1342 

— rai^Vays, 1344 


SYR 

.S \\ ilzeilaud, referendum, 1334, 1335, 
1336 

- religion, 1338 
representation, 1334, 1335, 1336 

-- salt, 1343 

- savings ]>anks, 1345 
-- inx-ial insurance, 1340 

- Stiinderat, 1334, 1335 

- towns, 1338 

- universities, 1334, 1339 

- watches and clocks, 1343 
-- water trallic, 1314 

— wheat, 1342 

- wine, 1342 

Sydney (N.S. Wales), hanks, 371 

— finance, 383 

— - mint, 372, 388 

— naval station, 364, 383 

— po])ulation, 378 
-•jport, and shipping, 370 
— • university, 380 
Sydney (Nova Scotia)., 324 
Syd^iey Island (J^acilic), 456 
Sydney Alimcs (Nova Scotia), 324 
Syd proven ((Greenland), 831 
Syed Aiwi, ruler, Perl is, 179 
Syra (Greece), 988 ; town, 989 

^ Syracuse (New York), 473, 596 

— (Sicily), see Siracusa 

SyrA, 1351, 1352, 1357, 1377 sqq 

— agriculture, 1379 

— area and population, 1377, 1378 

— books of reference, 1380 

— boundaries, 1377, 1378 

— coal, 1379 

— commerce, 1379, 1380 

— communications 1380 

— croj)s, 137^ 

— currency, 1380 

— defence, 1^79 

— education, 1378 

— finance, jrtl79 
^ — fruit, 1379 

— governments, lii78 

— High Commissioner, 1377 

— imports and exports, 1379, 1380 

— iron, 1379 

— livestock, l^i79 

— mandate, 1352, 1374 

- manufactures, 1379 

— minerals, 1379 

• — occupation, 1357, 1379 

— olives, 1 379 
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Syria, petroleum, 1379 

— product iou and industry, 1379 

— railways, 1080 
religion, 1378 

— - sliippinf;^, 1380 

— silk, 1379 

— tobacco, 1379 * 

-- towns, 1378 

— university, 1379 

— wines, 1379 

Syrmia (Serb, Croat, Slovene), 1282 
Szapar (iiungary), coal, 1018 
Szechuon, Wosterii (Tibet), 782 
Szechwan (China), provinre, 7C0, 
761 ; tea, 772 

S z eged ( H ii n gary ) , 1015, 1017 
Szekesfehervar (Hungary), 1017 
Szekler race (Knmania), 1238 
Szemao (Cliiiia), port, 763 
Szombatbely (Hungary), 1017 

'rABAHCo (Mexico), state, 1100 
d’abias, Las (Panama), 1175 ♦ 

Tahou (Ivory Coast), 920 
'Labriz (Persia), 1189, 1191, 1193 
Taebira (VenezAiela), state, 1389 
Tacna (Chile), 748, 749, 1200, 1201 

— (Peru), 1199 
Tacoma (Wash.), 473, 640 
'racuarombb {Uruguay), dept., iJsi 
Tabari, Uas, heir (Abyss.), 669 
Tafilelt (Morocco), 1109 

Tagal tribes (Cochin Cliiua), 896 
Tagant (French West Africa), 923 
Tahaa Island (French Oceania), 934 
Tahiti Is. (Prench Oceania), 893, 934 
— - area and population, 934 

— products, 934 

— .shipping, 934 
Taichu (Formosa), 107,7 
Taihoku (Form ’sa), 1077 
Tainan (Formosa), 107? 

Taipa Island (Macao), 1226 
3’airend, see Dairai 

Taiwan, 'see Formosa, 1059, 1060, 
1062, 1077, 1078 

Tai-yiian (China), 760 ; nniv., 766 
Tajik race ( Afghani, «P^an), 675 
Tajurah (Frerlfeh Somali Coast), 916 
Taka (Tlhutan), 720 
'bakauiatsu (Japan), 1061 
Takaoka (Japan), 1061 * 

Takasaki (Japan), 1061 
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TAX 

Taku (China) dockyard, 772« 

Talca (Cliile), j>rov., 749 ; town,^ 
749 

Talcalmano (Chile), 749 ; wiroles.s 
station, 755 •' 

I Talieii-wan, 762, 781, 1059 
I Tallaliassce (Florida), *>536^ 

Tallinn (Esthonia), 847, 848 
Taltal (Chile*/,' 753 
Tamale (We^M Africa), 2f,>9 < 

Tivuana Island (Pacific), 456 
Ti^inatavo (Madagascar), 911, 912, 
91o ' • 

i Tamaiili]eis (Mexico), state, 1100 
Tambov (UiLssia), univ. , 1252 
Tamil race (Ceylon), 105, 106 
Tammeribrs (Finland), 851 
Tampa (Florida), 536, 537 
Tampere, set TamnnAfors 
Tampico (Mexico), port, 1104 
'rampin (Malay State), 173 
Tamwortb (New South Wales), 378 
J’anala race (Madaga.scar), 910 
I d’analand (Kenya), 183 
I Tandil (Argentina), 684 
Tanga (Tanganyika), 183 
Tanganika (Belgian Congo), 714 
Tanganyika Territory, 1S6 s((<f 

— administration, 186 

— • area and [)opulatioii, 187 

— banks, 188 

f — commerce, 1 88 

— communiciition.s, 188 

— currency, 188 

— defence, 187 

; — education, 187 
j - finance, 18C 
I — forests, 187 
j — Covernor, 18S 
! — imports and exports, 188 
j — live iftock, 187 
I — minerals, 188 

— motor transport, 188 
— ‘port^, 188 

— posts and telegraphs, 188 
I — production, 187 

i — railways, 188, 714, 717 
I — shipping, 188 

j Tangier (Morocco), 1108, 1109, 1110 
I ^ 1115 

I — wircle.ss station, llf4 
Tanjore (India), 131 
' Tanna Island ( Pacific), 457 
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TAN 

'J’liDla \*E^ypt), 260, 267 ; mosrjiu*, 
% 268 

Taolalii Island (Pacilic), ir>r> 

'J’aoisni (China), 764 
Ta])anc.tl!i (Sumatra), 1138 
Ta})iteuoa Island (Pacilic), 456 
Taranaki cfistidct (N.Z.)* 435 
Taranclii lacc (Oluna), 784 
'J’aranto (Ilidy), 1037 ;*%rl, 1035 

— - Io/^hhIo slatioi), 1037*^ 

3'arapaca (Chile), 748, 749, 753, 130o 
Tarawa Isl;>,nd (Pacitic), 4 [^6 * 

3'arija (llolil^ia), 721; town, 722 
Tarragona (Spain), ])ro^ince, 1299 
4'artar Republic, 1249 

'rartu (Esthoriia), 847 
Taslii Naingyal, ruler (Sikkim), 166 
Tashkent (R.dn-Asia), univ., 1252 
'rasichozong (Phutaii), 720 
Tasmania, 358, 419 .vyy 

— - Ageut-Ceneral, 420 

— agriculture, 422, 423 * 

— area k popnlation, 360, 420, 421, 

— hanks, 372, 424 

— biiihs, marriages, deaths, 361, 420 

— books of reference, 421 

— coal, 423 

— connuerce, 368, 423 

— communicatioiis, 36S 

— • constitution and govt., 358, 359, 
419 

— copper, 423 • 

— crops, 422, 423 
debt, 422 

■ defence, 364 
• cducati?tli, 421 

— (‘Iccti'ic power supffly, 423 

— emigration and immigration, 421 

— finance, 422 

— foivsts, 422, 423 

fruit culture, 423 • 

gold, 423 

— Governor, 419 

— imports and exports, 368^4237 424 

— inliabited houses, 361 

— justice and crinic, 421 

— live stock, 423 

- manufactures, 422, 423 

— mines and minerals, 422, #23 
ministry, ^420 

— monSy and credit, 372 

— age, war, invalidity pensions, 
422 


Tl^N 

Tasmania, ]M)lilical ])a]‘ties, 419 

— ])ort, 370 

— - ])roduction and industry, 422 
' mi I ways, 371 

— religion, 421 

— ' rcp.resenlatlou, 359, 119 

— 'Savings ]»anks, 42.1 

— shee}>, 423 

— shipi»ing, 3>70 

— timbei', 423 
-- tin, 423 

— towns, 421 

--- nniversit sg 421 
--- water pow(‘r, 423 

— wheat, 422, 423 
- wool, 423 

— See also Australia, Commonweal lli 
Tatabanya- Psztergom ( 1 1 ungary ), 

coal, 1018 

3'»itni)givaii (Cliina), 781 
Tan Island (Samoa), 665 
'raunton (j\lassncbnsetts), 565 
'rafastelius (Finland), 850 
'I'avcta forest (Jvenya), 185 
Taveuni (Pi/ii), wireless .stati(jn, 454 
Tavira (Portugal), 1220 
Tawilali Island (Persian Gulf), 1173 
'ra-yeli (China), iron, 773 
Tir^i (Morocco), 1110 

— military area, 1111 
Tchiaturi (Georgia), mines, 937 
3’egucigalpa (Honduras), 1010 
Teheran (Persia), 1189, 1190, 1191, 

1193, 1195 

Tehri (India), state, 128 
Tela (Honduras), 1010, 1011 
Telavi (Geomia), 937 
Telemark (N()rway), 1158 
Tcmbulaiid (Capo Colony), 232 
4'emburong (iiorneo) wireless station, 

loa ^ 

Temuco (Chile), 749 
Teiiedos Island (Aegean Sea), 989, 1352 
Tefteriffe, wireless^ station, ,1311 
Tenguel (list. (Ecuad.), rubber, 842 
Teiigyueh (China), ]^ort, 763 
Tennessee, 469, 625 sqq 

— agriculture, **190, 627 

— ar(^a and population, 469, 487, 625 

— books of reference, 627 
, — cities, 626 

— coal, 627 

— communications, 627 
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TKN 

Teiniessee, constitution and //govern 
nieiit, ()25 
-- copper, 627 

— cotton, 490, 627 

— ci'iine, 626 

— <leht, 627 

— education, 626 
laiTUs, 627 

— li nance, 626 

— forests, 627 

— fruit, 627 

— (Jermans in, 626 

— Indians in, 626 

— live stock, 627 

— manufactures, 627 

— niaixe, 627 

— mining, 627 

— pauperism, 626 

— production and industry, 490, 627 

— railways, 627 • 

— - religion, 626 

— representation, 465, 625 

— liver navigation, 627 * 

— tirnker, 492, 627 

— tobaia:o, 490, 627 
— - universities, 626 

— wlieat, 627 

— wool, 627 

Tenno (Emperor) orda]>aii, 1056 j 
Tenos (Cyclades), 98S 
O’ephn race (Ehutan), 719 
Tcj)ic (Mexico), town, 1100 
Teramo (Italy), 1025 ; town, 1028 
Ternate (Dutch East Indies), 1138 
Terre Haute (Indiana), 473, 54 7 
Teiritoire de Commandemeiit (A1 
geria), 901 , 

Teruel (Spain), province, 1299 
Tesfdien (Czcohoslovakift), 810 

— (Poland), 810, 1210,^214 

agricultuTt:, 1214 ^ 

religion, 1211 

'reso district (Uganda), 189 
'I'essin, .se<^ Ticino * • 

Tele (Port. E. Af.), 1228, 1229 ; coal, 
1228 

Tetuan ^Morocco), 1109, 1110, 1114 
1304 • 

— troops, lll5, 1304 

— wireless station, 1306 
Teukodogo (Upper Volta), 922 
Texa.s, 470, 627 sqq 

— agriculture, 489, 490, 629 


TTTU 

Texas, area and population, 4V 0, 487, 
628 ^ 

— hooks of reference, 630 
-- cities, 628 

— coal, 630 

— i!ommerce, 630 

, - -- cominunication.s, 630 ^ 
i — constitution and government, 62^ 
I - cotton, 49‘(>, 629 
I - - crime, 629 

: — «deht, 629 
I --^edneati^m, 628 
: • -- farms, 629 
' finance, 629 
' — (lermans in, 628 
, - - impoits and ex[)orts, 630 
j Indians in, 628 

— irrigation, 490, 629 
i — live stuck, 629 

! luanntaidiires, 620 
: — mining, 630 
i -- natural gas, (>30 
: paufierisiii, 629 

, petroleum, 630 

i p(n‘t, 504, 630 

1 production and iiidiisl ry, 489, 490, 

; 629 

•' - ■ ]>uhlic lauds, 487 
I — - (piic.ksil ver, 630 
I — railways, 630 

— religion, 628 
representation, 465, 628 

— rice, 489, 629 

— - river ti’allic, 630 
i — tohacco, 629 

I — universities, 629 
I — wheat, 629' 

I — wool, 629 
I Tliereziua ( Brazil), 729 
Tlieimia (Cyclades), 988 
Thes.saly*'( Greece). 988, 990, 994 
. 'Iddcs (Senegal), *91 8 
I Thionviile (Kiancc), fort., 876 
I Tlnhai (Jkdaiid), 1211 ; tort., 1213 
I d'lirace ((Greece), 741, 988, 989, 1352; 

I occupied, 989, 1352, 1357 

! Tlirec Kings Is. (Pacific), 447 
' d’hrec Rivers (Quebec), 332 
i Thun (^Switzerland), 1338 
i 'rinirgau (Swiss canton)^ 1335, 1337 
i Thuringia, 940, 982 * 

i — area and pojnilation, 940, 9^d2. 

I — component states, 982 
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TIB 

Tliurin[^a, manufactures, 952 

— towns, 982 

^riberias (Palestine), 1374; spria^^s, 
1374 

Tibesti ^r. W. Africa), 917 
Tibet, 782 sqq 

— agricul1*ire,,782 

area and population, 760, 782 

— books of Reference, 7'^9 

— gai^ornuuAii, 782, 78!i> 

— production, 782 

— religion, 782 

— trade, 1^^, 782, 783 
routes, 782, 783 

— treaties, 783, 784 

Ticino (Swiss canton), 1335, 1337 
Tiegeuliof (Danzig), 819 
Tiehliug ( Maiicliniia), 781 
Tientsin (China), 760, 1053; [)oi t, 763 

— university, 766 

Tierra del Piicgo (Argentina), 683 ; 
State lands, 688 
- (Chile), 749, 753 

Tinis((leorgia), 936; town, 935, 936, 
937 : univ., 936 
Tiger Is. (Honduras), 1010 
Tiguisli (Prince Edward Is.), 330 
Tig re (Ai)yssinia), 669 

— race, 670 

Ihgrean language (Eiitiea), 1048 
Tilburg (Netherlands), 1124 
Tim language (Togoland), 923 ^ 

Tim am (New Zealand), 436 
Timbuktu ( Pr.Sudan), 922 ; wireless 
station, 922 

dTmisoara vjitumania), 1 238 
Timor (Dutch East Indies), 1138 

— (Portuguese), 1226 

— area and population, 1225, 1226 

— finance, 1226 

• — imports and exports, 12ii6 
Tinkisso river (F. D^iinea), gold, 920 
'finputz (Solomon Is.), 432 
Tirana (Albania), 680 • 

Tinioular (French India), 

Tiriiovo (Bulgaria), district, 741 
Tirouhouvane (French India), 894 
Tivaouane (Senegal), 918 
'fizi Ouzou (Algeria), 902 ^ 

Tlaxcala (Mexico), state, 1100 
Tlem9eiu(Al^ria), 902 
Tobago (W. I ), 346, 354, 355, 356 

— aiwi and population, 354, 355 


TON 

Tobago (W. 1, ), books of reference, 367 

— production, 356 

— wireless system, 355 
'Pocopilla (Chile), 753 
Tolield (Alberta), 316 
Togo, .sr^ Togoland (French) 
Togoland, 250, 260, 923 

— administration, 260, 923 

— agricult mo, 923 

— area and })opulation, 260, 923 
• communications, 923 

— education, 260 
-- finance, 260 

- imports and exports, 260, 923 

— iron, 923 

— minerals, 923 

— production, 260, 923 

— race, 923 

■ - railways, 923 
3’ogoland (British), 260, 923 

— • area, 260 

Togoland (French), 260, 892, 923 

— ^.dmiiiistration, 923 

— area and population, 892, 923 

— live stock, 923 

— minerals, 923 

— ports, 923 

— posts, telegraphs, telephones, 923 

— railways, 923 

— ,lliip()ing, 923, 921 

Tolioku Uinver.sity (Japan), 1062 
'lokay (Hungary), wines, 1018 
Tokelau Islands (Pacilie), 456 
Toker dist.( A. -E. Sudan), cotton, 283 
Tokio or Tokyo, 1060 ; univ., 1062 
Tokushima (Ja})an), 1061 
Toledo (Ohio), 473, 606 

— (S[)aiii), |troviiice, 1299 

Tolima (Co]<»»uhia), 791 ; gold, 794 ; 

lobacc(^ 703 
Toluca (Mexico), 1 1 
Tomsk (Sibt^ia), univ., 1252 
Tonga Islands (Pacific), 358 j 454 

— iiea and pupuh^tioii, 455 

— currency, 455 * 

— education, 455 

— government, 454 

— High Cominiissioncr, 454, 455 

— })roduction, 455 • 

— Queen, 455 

— religion, 455 
• — trade, 455 

Tongareva I. (Cook Islands), 446 
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Toiigatabu Lslaiul (i’acific), 455 
Ton<jjsa (TUmtaii), 720 
T()ij<;sa l^^nlo]) (title), (Bliutdn), 720 
Toiik (India), 120, 127 

— area and population, 127 

— re veilin', 127 

Tonking (Fr. Indo-Cliina), 892, ^05, 
898 I 

— area and population, 892, 898 ! 

— bonks of relercncc, 900 i 

— budget, 899 | 

education, 899 J 

— iin})orts and exports, 8!)9 i 

])ort, 899 ' ; 

— [)roducts, 895, 899 

— rice, 899 

— yhi])))ing, 899 • i 

T(jnsberg (iNbu'vvay), 1159 ; tnrl, 1102 , 
'roowooinba (Quocnslainl), 400 i 

Topeka (Kansas), 551, 552 , i 

Tor (Egypt), )>orl, 277 ‘ | 

Torino, see dkiriii | 

Toro (Uganda), 1 89 , | 

Toronto (Canada), 293, 328 ; i>oi-t, 306 i 
-- univeisity, 295, 328 ! 

3\)ropetskoii (Fsllionin), disL, 847 
Torreon (.Alexico), wireless station, i 

1104 

Torrington (Conn.), 529 ^ 

Tortoise Islands, Coilapagos 
Tortola Island (West Indies), 353 
Tosk race (Albania), 679 
Totonicapan (Guatemala), 1000 
Touggout (Algeria), 901, 902 
4’oul (France), fortress, 876 
Toulon (France), 866, 878; forts, 876; 

torpedo-station, 878 
Toulouse (France), 866 ; univ. , 869 
Tourane (Annam), port^, 895, 897 
Touveoing (France), 86^' 

Tournai (Belgimn), 705 
Tours ( France), 866 
Townsville (Queensland), 400 
Toyama (|apan), 11361 • 

Toyohaslu (Japan), 1061 
Tralleborg (Sweden), 1320 
Trans- Balk an Railway, 6 SO 
Transcaucasia, 1267 • 

Transcaucasiair Republic, 935, 1267, 
1268 

Transjordania (Kerak), 1367 
Transkei (Cape Colony), 232 
Transvaal, ITovincc ot, 215, 238 sqq 


TRI 

Transvaal, Administrator, 21G, 239 

— agriculture, 224, 241 

— area and* population, 217, 239 

— births, marriages, deaths, 239 

— books of reference, 241 7 

— coal, 225, 226 

— commerce, 241 • * 

— constitution k govt., 215, 216; 

217, 2h8 

— cop])er, 2i5 

— i amoiids , 225 
--•education, 220, 221, 240 

— estimates, 240 • 

- factories, 241 

-- finance, 221, 240 

— gold oiit[»ut, 225 

— imports and expoids, 241 

- language, 240 
— ■ live stock, 241 

— local government, 216, 217, 239 
maize, 224, 241 

-- nulling, 225, 226 

— political parties, 239 

— production ami industry, 224, 225, 

226, 211 

— T’rovincial Council, 216, 239 

— railways, 228 

— “ religion, 239 

— rejn-cseiitation, 215, 216, 217 

— stock-raising, 241 

— tin, 225 

• - tobacco, 241 

— towns, 239 

I university college, 220 
: — wheat, 224 

i Transylvania ( Rumania), ^236, 1237, 

I 1238, 1239 ; tobaceu, 1241 

I Traipaiii (Italy), 1026 ; town, 1028 
I Trarza (Mauritania), 923 
I Tras 03 Montes ( Portugal), 1219 
TravanecA’e (India), 125, 128 
! — revenue, 128 • 

' — tea, 144 

Treftsuiv Island (Pacific), 456 
Trebizond, 1352, 1367 ; forests, 1358 ; 
town, 1353 

Treinta-y-Tres (Uruguay), 1381 
Trengganu (Malaya),' 178, 179, 1289 
Trenti»o (Italy), 1024 
I Trenton (N. Jersey), 473, 590 
I Treviso (Italy), 1025 ; ^own,« 1028 
I Tribhubana BirBikram (Nepal), illU 
i Triebinopoly (India), 131 
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TRl 

Trier (Prussia), 943 
Triest (Italy), 1024 
\Tikkala (Greece), 988 ; tlwii, 989 
Trinidad (Bolivia), 722 

— wirck^JS station, 725 
— • (Colorado), 52(5 

-- (Cuba), ^04 . 

- (Uruguay), 1381 , 

Trinidad (W.L), 346, 354 sqq 

— arcr^and it)})ulation, 154 

— asphalt, 355 

— banks, 355 

— birtlis, marriages, deatlA, 354 

— books of reference, 357 

— Chinese in, 354 

— commerce, 355 

— communications, 355 
— “ crime, 354 

— ciiiTency, 356 

— debt, 355 

— education, 354 

— tiiiance, 355 

- — Governor, 351 
— • immigration, 130, 351 

— imports and exports, 355 

— Indians in, J 30, 354 
— - oil fields, 355 

— police, 354 

— posts and telegrapJis, 355 

— production, 355 

— raihvays, 355 

— savings banks, 356 

— shipping, 355 

— wireless station, 355 
3'rinity College (Uublin), 32 

— — Ilartf^d (Conn.): 529 
Tripoli (Italian Africa)^1051, 1052 
-- (Syria), 1378 

Tripolitania (Italian Africa), 1051 sqq 

— defence, 1052 

— production, 1052 • 

- railways, 1053 ^ 

Tripolitsa (Greece), 989 

'rripura (India) state, 128 • 

Tristan da Cunha Is. (Atlantic?), 202, 
203 

Trivandrum (India), 131 
Trois Freres Island (Mauritius), 199 
Trollliattan (Sweden), 1320 ^ 

Troms (Norway), province, 1158 
Trondelagi Not'd (Norway), 1158 

— Sbii 1158 

Trohdijem (N orway ), 1 1 59 ; port, 1167 


TUN 

1 Troy (New York), 473, 596 
I Troyes (France), 866 
' Trujillo (Honduras), 1010, 1012 

— (Pern), 1199 ; univ., 1201 

— (Venezuela), 1389 
Truk (Caroline Is.), 1080 
Tr\wo, port, 82 

i — (Nova Scotia), 324 
' Tseriiagora, see iMontcnegio 
I Tsliosa (Bangwakotsc chief), 207 
! Tsi-nan (China), 760 
i Tsing Una College (Peeking), 767 
; Tsing-tao (China), 761, 762, 1079 
: Tsitsihar (Manchuria), 760, 781 
Tsu (Japan), 1061 

I Tsnmeb (S. W. Africa), 249 ; copper, 

‘ 248 

i Tsushima Is. (Japan), 1059 
Tiiaiuotu Islands (Fr. Oceania), 931 
Tuareg race (Morocco), 1109 
'rdlnngon (Wiirttcml>erg), 984; nniv., 
"945, 985 

'fuhiiai Islands (French Oceania), 934 
Tnchuns (China), 758, 771 
Tnoopia Island (Pacific), 456 
' Timson (Arizona), 517 ; univ., 518 
; Tucuman (ArgeiiLina), province, 683 
— - town, 683 ; university, 084 
: Tuenpita ( Vcmczuela), 1389 
'Pnglfina (Rumania), 1238 
Tidagi (Po,cific), 456 
Tulcan (Feuadoj*), 841; wireless sta- 
tion, 814 

; I’ulear (Madagascar), 911 
Tul-Keram (Palestine), 1372 
Tulsa (Oklahoma), 473, 609 
' Tumbes (Peru), 1199 
' TungchiangtzTi (Maneburia), 781 
! Tuiighi Bay (Z^inzibar), 191 
' Tungnrahna (Ikmador), [U'ov., 841 
Tunis, 892, 925 sqq ^ 

— agricultui’t?, 927 

• — area and population, 892, 925, 926 

— ai^ny, 877, 926 ♦ 

— bank, 928 * 

— Bey, 925 

— books of reference, 929 

— ])OUndaries, 9ii5 

— canal, 926 

— cit33 926 

— colonists, 927 
•- commerce, 927 

I — communications, 928 
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Tunis, consular representatives, 929 

— crops, 927 

— currency, 928 

— debt, 926 
defence, 926 

— education, 926 

— finance, 926 

— - fisheries, 927 
• forests, 927 

— government, 892, 925 

— imports and ex])orts, 927 
industries, 927 

— iron, 927 

— justice, 925 

— lead, 927 

— live stock, 927 

— mining, 927 

money, weights, measures, 928 

— posts, lclegni})hs, telephojjes, 928 i 

— production and industry, 927 

— railways and roads, 928 

— religion, 926 

— Resident-General, 925 

— shipping, 928 

— troops in, 877, 926 

— university, 926 

— wheat, 927 

— wine, 927 

Tunja (Colombia), 791 

Tunkey (Nicaragua), mines, 1152 

Tunku Ibrahim, Regent ( Kedah ), 179 

Turbat (Baluchistan), 164 

Turcomans (Khiva), 1266 

Turin (Torino) (Italy), 1024, 1029 

— town, 1027 ; university, lOoO 
'lurkana district (Uganda), 189 
Turkestan (Chinese), 784 

— (Russian), 1247, 1249 
Turkey, 1348 sqg 

— agriculture, 1358 

— Angora Go^yerumeiit, 1350, 1351, 

1357 

— arbitration, 1367 

— area and popu,)ation, 1351 ,sqff 

— army; 1357 

— banks, 1361, 1362 

— books of reference, 1363 

— calendar reform, 1363 

— Capitulatims, 1350 

— ceded territory, 988, 989, 1053, 

1351, 1352, 1368, 1371 

— Chamber of Deputies, 1349, 135C 

— coal, 1359 


I Turkey, coffee, 1358 
I — commerce, 1 359 sqq 

— GOiistitiJrtion and government,^ 

1349 sqq 

— copper, 1359 

— cotton, 1358, 1359 

— debt, 1356, 1357 
1 - -- defence, 1357 

I — diplomut'A; representatives, 1363 

— divisionK5 1351, 135 L , 

education, 1354 

-Ti. ethnic elements, 1353 
— Evkafkl354 

— finance, 1356 

— fisheries, 1359 

— forests, 1358 

— fortresses, 1357 
■ — fruit, 1358 

— gold, 1359 

— government, ceiitral, 1349 sqq 
h.cal, 1351 

— Grand National A ssembl v, Angoi a, 
1350, 1361 
i — justice, 1355 
I — land tenure, 1354, 1358 

— live stock, 1359 

— local government, 1351 

— - uiaimlacturos, 1359 

— mercantile navy, 1361 
-- mining, 1359 

~ rniiiislry, 1350 

- money, weights, moasnies, 1361, 
1362 

— mulberries, 1359 
. — imvy, 1358 

; — occupation, 992, 1359; 1357 
■ — olive oil, ^358 
: opium, 1358 

I — rarliainent, 1349 

— petroleum, 1369 

' — postsi*, and telegraphs, 1361 
' production r .id industry, 1358 

; — railways, 1361 
i reigning sovereign, 1348 

' — rcligioD, 1349, 1353 
: — reprcsuiitatiou, 1350 
I — royal family, 1348 

— salt, 1 359 

' — Sa/ijaks, 1351, 1352 
i Senate, 1349, 1350 

; — shipping and navigution, 1361 

1 — silk, 1358 
1 — silver, 1369 
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Till kryf sovereigns (tVom 1299), 1349 
^ Sultan, 1348, 1349, 1353 

— territory lost, 988, 989,®1053, 1267, 

1361, 1352, 1368, 1371 

— textiVs, 1859 
tobacco, 1358 

— towns, 4353^ 1361 
tramways, 1861 . 

•— tr(3aty ot peace, 98it, 989, 1053, 
•1351, •1352, 1356fl357, 1366, 
1367, 1371 . 

— university, 1355 • 

— Vakuf tofture, 1354, 1^8 

— Vilayets, 1351, 1352, 1353 

— war with Greece, 992, 1352, 1357 
3'nrki race (Siii-Kiang), 784 
Tiirkistan (Afghanistan), 675 
Turks Is. (W. Indies), 346, 349, 351 
Turku (Finland), 851 ; university, 

851 

Turku-Pori (Finland), 850 
'Ikirkwel district ( Uganda), 189 
d’uscany (Italy), 1025, 1039 * 

Tuskegee Institution (Ala.), 516 
Ikiticorin (India), port, 152 
M'uttlingen (Wiirtteinberg), 984 
'rutuila Is. (Western Samoa), 448, 
665 

- naval station, 483, 664, 665 
— - wireless station, 665 
Tuxtla Gutierrez (Mexico), 1100 
3\villingate (Newfoundland), 342 • 

dynemouth, population, 20 
Tyne Ports, 70, 82 
d’yrol (Austiia), 695 

UnANiii (Belgian Gonf^), 714 
Ubangi-Shari Colony (F. Congo), 908 
Uck(i(dd College, 32 
U<laipur (Mewar), 127 
Uddeholm (vSweden), iron, 4326 
llddevalla (Sweden^ 1320 
Udine (Italy), 1025 ; town, 1028 
Uelc, Upper and Lower (Belgian 
Congo), 714 

Uganda Protectorate, sqq 

— agriculture, 189, 190 

— area, 189 

— banks, 191 

— books of reference, 195 

— boundaries, 188, 189 
— .ctffee, 190 

— cffThinerce, 190 


Uganda Protectorate, cotton, 189 

— currency, 190 

— debt, 190 

— defence, 189 

— education 189 
' — finance, 190 

— - 550 vernment, 188, 189 
— Governor, 191 

— imports and exports, 190 

— justice, 189 
— Kabaka, 189 

— loan, 1 90 
— Lukiko, 189 

— mis.sions, 189 

— police, 189 

— pojmlation, 189 

— posts and telegraphs, 190 

— provinces, 189 

— pygmies, 189 

— railways, 186, 190 
religion, 189 

— rubber, 190 

— ^hipping, lake and river, 190 
— ■ telephones, 190 

Up^cn Waugchuk, ruler ( Bhutan), 720 
Uitenhage (Cape Colony), 232 
Uji-Yamada (Ja])an), 1061 
^ Ukamba (Kenya), 183 
Ukraine, Soviet Republic of, 1268, 
• 1247 

— agriculture, 1269 

— area and population, 1248, 1269 

— books of reference, 1269 

— commerce, 1269 

— constitution, 1268, 1269 

— production and industry, 1269 

— railways, 1269 

— religion, 1269 

— Russian aUiance with, 1247, 1269 
UleA,borg (Finland), govt., 860 ; 

town, o51 ^ 

Uliasutai (Jifongolia), 785 
I Ulm (Wiirttemberg), 942, 9^4 
Ulfii;er, agricult urai holdings, 66 

— population, 24 • 

Ulna (Honduras), 1010 

Uinangi (Belg. Congo), wirele.s3 st. , 
718 • 

Umbria (Italy), 1026,*1039 
Um Nahsan Is. (Persian Gulf), 100 
Umrani district (Baluchistan), 164 
Umtali (Rhodesia), 210 
Ungava (Quebec), 332 

5 a 




Union, or Tokelau Islands (Pacilic), I 
456 ' 

Union, La (Salvador), dept., 1271 ; 
port, 1272 

Union of Soutli Africa, 215 sqq 

— Administrators, 216 
■ — agriculture, 223, 224 

— area and ])Opulation, 217 

— banks, 229 

— births, marriages, deaths, 218 

— books of retcrence, 230 

— coal, 225, 226, 227 

— colleges, 219, 220 

— commerce, 227 

— communications, 228 

— constitution, 215 
*— copper, 225 

— cotton, 224 

— (Vjuincils, Kxccutivc, 215, 216 
ITovincial, 215, 216, 217 

— (‘urreney, 230 

— dairying, 224 

— debt, 223 

— - defence, 223 

— - diamonds, 225, 226, 227 

— education, 219 

— Executive Council, 215, 216 

— finance, 221 

]uovincia1, 217, 221, 223 

^Yar, 223 > 

■ — forests, 224 

— gold output, 225, 226, 227 
--- government, 215 
provincial, 216 

— Governor-General, 215, 216 

— High Coinmissioiier, 217 

— House of Assembly, 215, 216 

— imports and exports, 227, 228 

— incorporation of Klicdesia, 209 

— industrial census, 218, 225 

— irrigation, 2^4 

— justice, 221 

— langiviges, 217 

— live stock, 224*. 

— local government, 216 

— maize, 224, 227 

— mandate, 246 

— manufactures, 225- 

— migration, [i’18 

— mineral outjmt, 225, 226 

— mining, 225 

— ministry, 217 

— money, weights, k measure'*, 230 


Union of South Africa, native labour, 
226 

— occui)atrDn‘-, 218, 226 

— ostrich farming, 224, 227 
— Parliament, 215, 216 

— political parties, 216, 217 

— posts and telegraphs, 229 

- — production and industry, 223 sqq 

— provinces, '"215, 216, 217, 221, 224, 

225, '>326, 228, ct.ul see, unda' 
their names 

--- 1 Provincial Councils, 215, 216, 217 

— — fnian'cc, 217, 221, ‘^23 

government, 216 

— railways, 223, 228 
-- religion, 219 

— representation, 215, 216 

— salt, 226 

— savings banks, 229 

— vSenate, 215, 216 
■— shipping, 223, 228 

— sugar, 224 

— tea, 224 

-- tin, 225, 226 

— tobacco, 224, 225, 227 

— towns, 218 

— universities, 219, 220 

— war loans, 223 

— wlieat, 223, 224 

— wine. 227 

— wool, 224, 227 

JTiitcd Kingdom, see Great Britain, 
England and Wales, kr,. 
United Provinces : Agra k Oudh— 

— agriculture, 142, 143 

I — area and pop., 121, 12f>, 132 
I — births and ^sfjeaths, 130 
; — canals, 154 
j — education, 134 
I — finance, 139 

— forests, 143, 144 

I — government, 1'21, 123 
, — justice, 135 
I — land revenue, 138, 111, 142 

1 tdiiure, 141, 142 

I — native states, 126, 128, 132 
! — religion, 132 
I — roads, 154 
I — tea /Agra), 144 
I United States {see also coin])onent 
' States, under Naines)^ 461 sqq 

— agriculture, 486 sqq 
i — alcohol, 499 
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UNI 

United •States, area, 468, 469, 486, 
^ 487 

— army, 481, 521 • 

— Asiatics ill, 468, 460, 471,472,1060 

— Iianlt^, 508 sqq 

-V birth, marriage, and death rates, 
471M72. 

books of rel'orence, 512 
•— budget, 478 .• 

— CaWuet, f63 • 

— canals, ftec Cliesapcake, Dalles 

and Celilo, Kric, Nicaragi*ti, 
Tana^na, Sault Ste. f^Iarie, and 
State Barge 

canned goods, 401, 496, 499 
-- cereal crops, 489 

— cliemical industries, 495, 497, 501 
Cliincse in, 468, 469, 472 

— - cities, 473, 474 

— - coal, 493, 501 

— coinage, 507, 508 

— commerce, 500 sqr/ 

— coinniunications, 505 si/q 

— Congress, 461, 464, 465, 466 

— constitution, 461 .sv/^/ 

— copper, 493. 498, 501 
-- corn, 489, 502 

— cotton, 4S9, 498, 501, 503 

— crops, 489, 490 

— currency and credit, 507, 511 
• — customs valuation, 500 

— dairy products, 490, 496 

— dams, 488, 519 

— debt, 480 

— defence, 481 sqq 

— dcpcnJc3«eics, 467, 470 

— diplomatic re[treseii4atives, 511 

— divorce, 472 

— education, 474 

— elections, 461, 464, 465 

— estimates, 480 • 

— cx[)editionary foi%es, 481 

— factories, 490, 494 sqq 

— farms, 488 • 

— Federal Reserve Banks, 5^7, 508, 

509, 510 

— fermented liquors, 499 

— liiiaiice, Federal, 478 

— ■ — State, 480 ^ 

— fisheries, 499, 503 

- food i«rodu^,ls, 489, 490, 405, 500 

— fprtpiginborii population, 468, 469, 

-^72, 1060, 1211 


UNI 

! Unibd States, foreign possessions, 

' sec Guam, Hawaii, 

: l\iuama, Philippines, Porto 

i Rico, &c. 

i - forest lire proteeddou, 492 
{ — forest reserves, 492 

— iiorcstry, 491, 495, 497 

— fruit and vegetables, canned, 491, 
496 

— - Germans and Austrians in, 472, 
tO see iLiider States 

— - gold, 493, 491, 500 

— gold reserve, 507, 510 

— goverimicnt, 461 sqq 
state and local, 466 

- hay, 489 

- House of Reprcseutativcs,461,46r), 
466 

- immigration, 472 
-- import duties, 50J, 502 
-<• imports and ex]) 0 ]'ts, 500 sqq 

\ — Indian population, 469, 471 
; - - -j— linance of, 479 
, - - — I'cservations, 471, <6 see States 

' schools, 476 

' - -iron and steel, 493, 495, 4.96, 497, 

; ■ 498, 499 

, — irrigation, 488* oiud lo/u/tr States 

* — Japaue.se in, 468, 469, 471, 1060 

1 - jflsticc and crime, 476 

-• Lahour, Ministry for, 464 
' — lands, public, 486, 487, 648 
I - live stock, 490 
i — local government, 466 
I - lumber, sawn, 491, 495, 497 
j — manufactures, 494 sqq 
! — minerals, 493, 494, 495, 496, 497, 
498, 499 

— money amUcredit, 507 

— money, wemlits, measures, 507,511 
■ — ■ National Gaiard, ^2 

— natural g.fs, 493 

• — naval stations k coaling stations, 

. 483, 524, 5 : 1 ^, 589, 640, 654, 
659, 663, 666, 804, H51 

— naval yards, 483, 524, 589, 640 

— navy, 483 sqq 

— negroes in, 4415, 468, 472 

fanners, 488 • 

franchise, 465 

population, 468, 472 

•— newspapers, &c., 476 

— occupations of the people, 470 

5 G 2 
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iJni 

United Stairs, Olliccrs’ Reserve 
Corps, 481, 482 

— Orientals in, 468, 469, 471, 1060, 

1211 

— Panama Canal finaiiro, 479 

— paper, kc., 495, 497 

— ])aupo.rism, 478 

— - pelrolenrn, 4913, 497, 503 

— political parties, 466 

— population, 468 sqq 

foreign and foreign-born, 468, 

469, 471, 1060, and ace 

separate States 

^ inovomont of, 471 

occupations, 470 

— ports, 504, 505 

— - posts and telegraphs, 506, 507 

— precious stones, 491 

— President, 461, 463, 482 

— Presidents since 1789, 462 

— production and industry, 4S6 sqq 

— - prohibition, 461, 524 

— ]»ublic lands, 486, 487, 618 

— railways, 505, 506 
Ke(daination Service, 488 

— religion, 474 

— representation, 464, 465 

— revenue :ind expenditure, 4 78 :<qij 
-- rice, 489 

salt, 493 

— savings banks, 507 

— schools, 474 sqq 

■ - Sccix'tai’ies, 463, 46 1 

— Senate, 464, 465 

— sl)ip])nilding, 483, 484 

■ — shipping and navigation, 503 .sv/y 

— silver, 493, 494, 500 

— spirits, ])roductiou of, 499 

— - state (iiiance, 480 '' 

— • government, 466 

— states and 'tisrritories, 465, 466, 

467, 468, 469, 4/0, 515 sqq 

— sugaF, 490, 496 

— telephones, 506 

— territories, 166, 467, 468, 470 

— textiles, 495, 496 

— timber, 491, 492, 495 

— tin, 493 ^ 

])lates, '4‘97 

— tobacco, 490, 495, 501 

— trade with U.K,, 502, 503 

— universities k colleges, 475, 476 

— value of property, 480 


UUP 

United State«, Vice-President, 462, 
463 

— Vice-Presiden ts since 1789, 462, 463 
~ wheat, 489, 502 

— wines, spirits, &c., 499 

— woman suffrage, 461, 465 

— wool, 491 

— Yellowstpiie Park, 648 
University College, Cork, 32 
Dnldifi, 32 

Galway, 32 

Un terfranken (Bavaria), 963 
Unterwald (Switzcrlanll), cantojis, 
1335. 1337 

Upolu Is. (Western vSamoa), 448 
Upper Buchanan (Liberia), 1087 
Upper Hesse (Hesse), 969 
Upper Tjuapula (Belgian (Jongo), 714 
Upper Senegal and Niger (French), 
921. aSVv French iSiulaii 
Upj)er Silesia ((.V.eelmslovakia), 810 

— — (Cermany), 910, 975 

(Poland), 910, 1210, 1211, 1212 

U})per Volta, (Fr. W. Af. ), 892, 916, 
917, 922 

— area and ])opul:ition, 892, 917, 922 

— books of rete.remee, 924 
- budget, 923 

— towns, 922 

Uppsala (S weden), 1 3 1 9 ; town , 1 320 ; 

university, 1321 
dJraga (Japan), shipyard, 1067 
Urbino (Italy), 1025 

— university, 1030 

Urga (Mongolia), 760, 784, 785, 786 
Urgel, Bishop of, 891 " 

Uri (Swiss ca’^bon), 1335, 1337 
Uruguay, 1380 nqq 

— agriculture, 1384 

— area and po[)nlation, 1381, 1382 
-- army’*,' 1384 

— banks, 1 386 ’ 

— births, marriages, deaths, 1382 

— 'hoolfs of reference, 1387 

— houndary treaty, 730, 1382 

— Cham])er of Representatives, 1381 

— charity, 1382, 1383 

— cities, 1 382 

— co» , 1384 

— commerce, 1385 

— communications, 1386 *■ 

— constitution and governmenP. 1380, 

1381 
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URU 


VAK 


IJriigua^^, copper, 1384 
^ — crops, 1384 

— customs receipts, 138^ 

— debt, 1383 

— defeiAie, 1384 

— departments, 1381 

— diplomsftic I'Tjpreseutatives, 1387 

— divorce, 1 382 • 

— educatioiK 1382 •* 

— Eli#doral uollege, 13^1 

— tiiiance, 1383 

— foreigners in, 1382 
Gerinanf^n, 1382 

— gmid, 1384 

— illegitimacy, 1382 

— immigration and emigration, 1382 
■ — im})orts and exports, 1385 

— justice, 1383 

— live stock, 1384 

— local government, 1381 
manufactures, 1384 

— mines, 1384 

— ministers, 1381 

— money and credit, 138t) 

■ money, weights, measures, 1387 
National Administrative Council, 
1381 

— navy, 1384 

— Pariiament, 1381 

— {)(dice, 1384 

— port, 1382, 1385 

— posts, telegra])bs, telepliones, 138* 

— President, 1381 

— production and industry, 1384 

— railways, 1386 

— religion ,^382 

— - re}>reseiitation, 138^, 1381 

— - river transport, 1386 

— roads, 1386 

— Senate, 1381 

— shipping, 1385,1386 

— tobacco, 1384 ' 

— tramways, 138G 

— university, 1382 

— wheat, 1384 

— wine, 1384 

ITrumchi (China), wireless station, 776 
Uruiniah (Persia), 1190 
Urundi (Belg. Congo), 187, 7*4 
Ushiiaia (Areentina), 683 
Usman •Ali Khan, H.E.II. Sir, 

. • Nizam, Plyderabad, 126 
U.stftt'zeclioslovakia), 811, 816 


Utah, 470, 631 sqq 

— agriculture, 633 

— area and population, 470, 487, 631 

— books of reference, 633 

— charity, 632 

— coal, 633 

— communications, 633 

— constitution and government, 631 

— copper, 633 

— debt, 632 

— education, 632 

— farms, 633 

— finance, 632 

— forest, 633 

— Germans in, 631 
I — goid, 633 
! — iminigration, 631 
■ — Indian reservations, 631 
i — Indians in, 631 
; , irrigation, 488 

I -♦ Latter Day Saints in, 631, 632 
I — Jive stock, 6^13 
; inauufacturcs, 6->3 
j — mining, 494, 633 
I ' pauperism, 632 
j. — ]uoduction and industry, 632 
i — public lands, 487, 632 

— railways, 633 
i — religion, 63)2 

— - il*preseiitation, 465, 631 
! -- savings tanks, 63)3 

i — silver, 494, 6))3, 

; — limber, 492, 633 
! — universities, 632 
I — wheat, 633 
; — wool, 633 

' Utica (New York), 473, 596 
i Utieclit (Nafal), 236 

— (Netlierlai#os), 1123 

I — town, university, 1125 

I Utsuiiomiya (Japan)^1061 
; Uushnaa (Ffliland), 850 
f Uvea Is. (French Pacific), 933 
! Uzliak race (Afghanistan), 675 


!• 


Vaasa (Finland), govt., 850j town, 
851, 852 

Vado (Italy), fortress, 1035 
Vaduz (Liechtenstein)? 1090 
Vailala (Papua), wireless station, 428 
Vaitupu Island (Pacific), 456 
Yakut lands (Turkey), 1364, 1358, 
see also Wakf 
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VAL 

Valais (Swiss canton), 1335, 1337 
Valdivia (Chile), 749 ; forests, 753 

— town, 749 ; wireless station, 755 
Valencia (Spain), 1299, 130G, 1307; 

silk culture, 1306 ; town, 
1300 ; university, 1301 ; wire- 
less station, 1305 
Valencia (Venezuela), 1389 

— cotton mills, 1391 
Valladolid (Spain), inovincc, 1299 

— town, 1300 ; university, 1301 
Valle (Colombia), province, 791 
Valletta (Malta), 97, 98 
Valona (Albania), 679, 680 
Valparaiso (Chile), 749 ; town, 749 

— univ., 750 ; wireless station, 755 
Vhintland (Sweden), 1319 

Van (vilayet), 1353, 1367 

— Catholicos of, 1354 
Vancouver (Wash.), 640 

— garrison, 640 

Vancouver Island (Biltish Columbia) 
317, 318 

— port, 306 

— town, 293, 318 

Vanern, Lake (Sweden), 1319 
Vanua Levu Island (Fiji), 452 
Varash (Serb, Croat, Slovene), 1284 
A^ardoyhus (Norway), fort, 1102^ 
Vilrmland (Sweden), ]>rov., 1319 
Varna (Bulgaria), district, 741 

— town, 741 
A^aroshia (Cyprus), 111 
Varpalota (fliingary), lignite, 1018 
Vasa, set Vaasa 

Vassar College (New York), 597 
ViisteiAs (Sweden), 132{) 

Vasterbotten (Sw'eilen), prov., 1319 
Vusternorrland (Swedt^n), jn-ovince, 
1319 

Viistervik (SwCvlen), 1320 
Viistmanhind (Sweden), "ju'ov., 1319 
Vatican^, the (llome), 1231 
Viitteru, Lake (Sweden), 1319 » 
Vaud (SViss canton), 1335, 1337, 
1343 

Vaup^s (Colombia), 791 
Vavau Islands (Ton^a), 455 
Vavitu Islan(l^(Fr. Oceania), 934 
Veddah race (Ceylon), 106 
Vega, La (S. Domingo), prov., 1274 ; 
town, 1275 

A^egreville (Alberta), 316 


YEN 

Veliki Ustiug (Russia), univ!, 1252 

Vella Lavella Island (Pacilic), 456 

Venezuela, ^1388 sqq 

— agriculture, 1391 

— area and ])opn]ation, 1389 

— army, 1391 

— asphalt, 1391 ' “ 

— banks, 1393 

— hirth.s, marriages, deaths, 1389 

— hooks of^tefereiicc, 1391 

— 1 Cabinet, 1388 

—^ Chamber of Deputies, 1388 
1 — -citic.s, i389 
I — coal, 1391 
j — cocoa, 1391 

- coifee, 1391 

I —commerce, 1392 
; — - communicatious, 1392 
' — Cougre.ss, 1388 
; — constitution ami government, 1388 
' — co})]»er, 1391 

- debt, 1391 

— - defence, 1391 

— diplomatic representatives, 1394 

— divisions, 1388, 1389 
I — education, 1389 

; — e m igrati on, 1389 
I — Federal District, 1388, 1389 

— li nance, 1390 
, — forests, 1391 

; — gold, 1391 

j e--- inirnigration, 1389 

• — justice, 1390 

! live stock, 1391 

I — local government, 1388 

I — manufactures, 1391 

I — uiercantilc^Inarine, 1392 

j — mines and minerals, 1391 

i — j)iini.stcrs, 1388 

! — money, weights, measures, 1393 

; — navy!' 1391 

— pearl Iishcry,"'l391 
; — petroleum, 1391 

I — 'i)Ost^-., tclog]-a])hs, telephones, 1393 
I — Jh'csident, 13*88 
I — production and industry, 1391 
j — railways, 1393 
I — religion, 1389 

— rejvesentation, 1388 
river navigation, L^93 

— roads, 1392, 1393 

— rubber, 1391 

— Senate, 1388 
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VEN 

Ycnozii^a, shipping, 1392 

— states, &c., 1388, 1389, 1290 

— sugar, 1391 • 

— territories, 1388, 1389, 1390 

— textiles, 1391 

—7 universities, 1389, 1390 

— wirelessfStaUons, 3 393 

Yomco (Venezia) (Italy), 1025, 1039 
forts, 1035 
po]^i, 104# 
silk, 1039 

— torpedo station, 1037 
-7 town, 10^7 

Vent, lies sous le (F. Oceania), 934 
Vera Cruz (Mexico), 1100 

— t)ort, 1104 ; town, 1101 

— wireless station, 1104 
V(u*aguas (Panama), 1175 
Verdun (Canada), 332 

— (France), fortress, 876 
Vermont, 469, 633 x^5' 

— agriculture, 635 

— - area and population, 469, 487* 634 

— books of reference, 636 

— cities, 634 

• communications, 635 

— constitution and government, 633 

— crime, 634 

— dairying, 635 

— defence, 635 

— education, 634 

— farms, 635 

— finance, 634 

— fruit, 635 

— forests, 635 

— 624 

— live stock, 635 ^ 

— maim fixtures, 635 

— pauperism, 634 

— production and industry, 635 

— })ublic lands, 487 

— ([Harries, 635 % 

— railways, 635 

— religion, 634 

— representation, 465, 633 • 

— savings banks, 635 

— tobacco, 635 

— universities, 634 

— water trallio, 635 

— wheat, 635 

— wool, 6331 

Ver4>na (Italy), 1025; town, 1027 
-~^t, 1035 


VIC 

i Verria (Greece), 989 
Versailles ( Fran(‘,c), 866 
Vertes (Hungary), coal, 1018 
Verviers (Belgium), 705 
Vest-Agder (Norway), 1158 
Vestfold (Norway), 1158 
Vc^mianuaeyjar (Iceland), 834 
Vevey (Switzerland), 1338 
Vianna do Gastello (Port.), 1219 
Viborg (Finland), govt., 850 ; town, 
851, 852 

Vicenza (Italy), 1025 
~ town, 1028 
Vicliada (Colombia), 791 
Vicksburg (Mississippi), 576 
Victoria (Australia), 358, 389 sqq 

— aborigines, 391 

— Agent-General, 390 
I — agriculture, 394, 395 
I — area and population, 360, 390 
! banks, 372, 397 
~ births, mariiages, deaths, 361, 391 

— books of reference, 397 
— ■ tlhiiiese in, 391 

— coal, 396 

— colleges, 392 

’ — commerce, 368, 396 

— communications, 396, 397 

’ — constitution, 358, 359, 389 

— irime, 393 
i crops, 395 

; — customs, 397 
' — dairy ])roduce, 395 
; — debt, 394 
, — defence, 364 
; — education, 392 
: — emigration and immigration, 391, 
i 392 • 

I — finance, 393 

I local, 394 

; -- forests, 3f4, 395 
I — Gerniani^in, 301*^ 

#! — gold coined, 397. 

— exported, 3g7 
production, 396 

— government, 358, 359, 3)S9 

local, 390 - 

— Governor, 389 

— imports ana exports, 368, 396 

— inhabited houses, 361 

— justice and crime, 393 
t' — • laud holdings, 394 

— live stock, 395 
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VIC 

Victoria (Australia), local finance, 
394 

— local government, 390 

— manulacturcs, 396 

— maternity benefits, 393 

— miiiiiig, 396 

— ministry, 389, 390 » 

— mint, 372, 397 

— money and credit, 372, 397 

— occuxiations of the people, 391 

— old age, invalidity, and war pen- 

sions, 393 

— political parties, 390 

— port, 370 

— production and industry, 394 

— railways, 371, 397 

— religion, 392 

— representation, 359, 389 

— savings banks, 397 
sheep, 395 

— shipping, 370 

— sugar (beet), 395 

— timber, 395 

— towns, 391 

— university, 389, 392 

— urban population, 391 

— wheat, &c., 395 

— wine, 395 

— wool, 395, 397 

— a^6*o Australia, Commonwealth 
Victoria (Brazil), 729 

— (British Columbia), 293, 317 

— (Cameroon), 255 

— (Hong Kong), 114, 115 

— (Labuan), 174 

— (Rhodesia), 210 
(Seychelles), 203 

Victoria Univ. (Mamihesker), 32 
Victoria University College (New 
Zealand), 437 

Vidin (BulgariaJ^,741 ;'town, 741 
Viedma (Argentina), 

Vienna (Austria), 695, 698 ; town, 
696 

— university, 696 
Vien-tiane (Laos), 899 
Vieques Island (Porto Rico), 657 
Vigan (Philippines), C30 

Vigo (Sp.), wiPeless station, 1311 
Viipuri, see Viborg 
Viking (Alberta), 316 
Villa Bella (Bolivia), 724 
■ — wireless station, 725 


VIR 

Villach (Austria), 696 ' 

Villa Cisneros (Spanish Africa), 1313 
Villa del f ilar (Paraguay), 1182 
Villa Hermosa (Mexico), 1100 
Villa Montes (Bolivia), 721, ''722 
Villa Real (Portugal), dist., 1219 
Villarrica (Paraguay)*, ]lt32; town, 
1182 

Villavicencid-^Colombia),, 791 ' 

Villenour (Ikeiich India), 894^' 
Vjlleta (Paraguay), 1182 
Villeiirbaime (France), 866 
Villingen tBadon), 961 
Vilna (disputed), 1092, 1093, 1210, 
1211 

— town, 1093 
Vilnius, see Vilna 

Vina del Mar (Cliile), 749 
Vincennes (Indiana), 547 
Virgin Gorda Is. (B. W. Indies), 353 
Virgin Islands (West Indies) 

I — British, 352, 353, 354 

I adnunistratioii, 352, 3)53 

: — __ area and po])ulation, 352, 354 

I islands, 363 

production, 354 

— United States, 470, 657 stjq 
-- - agriculture, 659 

area and population, 470, 659 

communications, 659 

: ciurrency, 658 

I ( education, 658 

i farms, 659 

I finance, 658 

i — - - govcnimeiit, 657 

, ^'lovernor, 658 

I manufai^vires, 659 

I naval station, 659 

i posts, telegraplis, telephones, 

I 659 

I pnfduction and industry, 659 

; si lipping, do 9 

I wireless station, 650 

I Virgini?^. 469, 636 sqq 
i — agriculture, 638 

— area and population, 469, 487, 

636 

— hank, 638 

— books of reference, 638 

— charity, 637 

— cities, 637 
^1 — coal, 638 

I — communications, 638 
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VIR 

constitution apd govern- 
% ment, (586 

— cotton. 490, 638 

— clebt;,637 

— education, 637 
— ^ farms, 639 

— tinanc(',*637 • 

— ■ fisheries, 038 

— Ocrmans gn 687 

— Inu^ans in, 637 

— iron, 638 

— live stock, 638 

— * manufaettlre.s, 638 

— ]iiining, 638 

— naval station, 483 

— ports, 504 

— ■ production ami industry, 490, 638 

— • ]>ul)li(; lands, 487 

— railways, 638 

— religion, 6 ‘5 7 

— - re[ueseutation, 465, 636 

-- ship] ling, 501 • 

— telegra])lLS and telephones, 638 

— timiier, 49‘2 

- — tobacco, 490, 638 
universities, 637 

— - wheat, 638 

— wool, 63 S 

Virginia, West, ste West Virginia 
Vitebsk (Latvia), 1084 
Viti Levu Island (kiji), 452 
Vitkovice (Czeclioslovakia), 811 • 

Vitoria (Siiain), 1300 
Vittorio Ka nainude II 1. (Italy), 102(i 
Vizcaya (8|)aiii), prov. , 1299, 1307 
Vizeu (Porillgal), ilistrict, 1219 
Vladivostok (Sibeaia), TT^ckyanl, 1 25.5 
Vlissingen, sre Flush ing 
Vodena ((Ireecc'), 989 
- rice, 994 

Volkerak (Nether?:uids), foi^-s, 1129 
Volo (Greece), 989 

\^lta, Gpl^er (French W. AL), 892, 
922 . • 

Vovarlberg (Austria), 695 
Voronezh (Russia), uiiiv., 1252 
Votiak (Russia), 1249 
Vratza (Bulgaria), district, 741 ; town, 
741 € 

Vrshka Tcjiiika (Serb, (2roat, 
Slovene), 1284 
Vry^d (Natal), 236 
Vulcan Island (New Guinea), 430 


WAR 

Wa (West Africa), 259 
Waadt, see Vaud 
Waco (Texas), 628 

Wadai (French K([nat. Africa), 253, 
909, 917 

Wad Gir (Morocco), 1110 
Watl Medani (A.-K. Sudan). 282 
Wagga Wagga (New S. Wales), 378 
Wadintu race, 714 
Waizeni Zauditu, Empress (Abys- 
sinia), 669 

Wakamatsu (Jaj)an), 1061 
Wakayama (Ja])an), 1061 
Wakefield, j) 0 ]mlation, 20 
I Wakf ( Vakuf ) lands (Egypt), 27 1,926 
I - Turkey, 1354, 1358 ‘ 

I AVcikhan (Afghanistan), 674 
; Wakkerstrooin (Natal), 236 
j Waldcck (Germany), 940, 982 
; — -.aren. and ]>oi)ulation, 940, 983 
; — finance, 983 
i — religion, 983 
! Waks, area and ]>op., 14 sqq, 63 
; — books of reference, 91 
! — counties, 18 
; • — county boiouglis, 20 
, — crops, 64, 65 
i« - - disestablishment, 29 
! — education, 33, 35 
— Luectors, 6 
— forestry, 68 
: - - language, 15 
I ' - university, 32 
— See also Flngland and Wales 
i Walfish Bay (South Africa), 232, 249 
I AValk (Estiionia), 847 
i - (Latvia), J ()84 ; town, 1084 
! Walla Walla (Washington), 640 
Wallacliia (Romania), 1237, 1238 
Wallasey, po^idation, 20 
Wallis, sec "palais ^ 

Wallis Archipelago (French Pacific), 
t 933 

Wa^lsend, ])o])ulath)n, 20 ^ 

Walsall, po]>ulation, 20 
Waltham (Massachusetts), 665 
Walvis Bay, see Walfish 13ay 
Wanganui (Ne# Zealand), 436 
Wangdupotang (Bhutan), 720 
AVanhsien (China), 763 
^Wanimo (New Guinea), 430 
Warri (Nigeria), 253 
Warrington, ]) 0 ])uIation, 20 
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Warrnambool (Victoria), 391 
Warsaw (Poland), 1210 

— archbishopric, 1211, 1251 

— bank, 1216 

— courts, 1212 

— fort, 1213 

— military districts, 1213 

— town, 1211 

— university, 1212, 1252 
Warsheikh (Ital. E. Africa), 191 
Warwick (Rhode Island), 618 
Waseda (Japan), iiniv., 1062 
Washington (D, C.), 473, 531 

— Conference, Chinese questions, 

761, 762, 763, 768, 770, 777 

naval limitations, 56,483,1066, 

1068 

— naval station, 483 

— port, 504 

Washington (State), 470, 639 sqq . 

— agriculture, 489, 640 ' 

— area and population, 470, 487, 

639 

— books of reference, 641 

— cities, 640 

— coal, 641 

— communications, 641 

— constitution and government, 639 < 

— copper, 641 

— defence, 640 

— education, 640 

— farms, 641 

— finance, 640 

— fisheries, 641 

— forests, 491, 641 

— fruit, 641 

— gold, 641 , 

— Indian reservations, 640 

— Indians in, 640 

— irrigation, 488, 64 U 

— live stock, 

— manufactures, 641 

— uiinitig, 641' 

— n a val ^ s tati o n , *4 8 3 , 640 

— ports,' 504, 640 

— production and industry, 640 
-- public lands, 487 

— railways, 641 *' 

— religion, 6?0 

— representation, 465, 639 

— savings banks, 641 ^ 

— shipping, 504, 641 

— limber, ‘ 491 , 492, 641 
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\vE8 

I Washington (State), universities, 640 

I — wheat, 489, 641 # 

1 — wool, ci I 

I Washington Is. (Pacific), 45^6 

! Waterbury (Coiiuecticut), 4'; 3, 529 

i Waterford, 14, 24 

i Waterloo (Iowa), 549^ ^ 

I Watertown fNe\v* York), 596 

' — (South Djfkota), 62*4. 

I Waterville VMaino), 559 

I Watervliet (Now York), 596 

j \t'atliug’t^ Island (West Indies), 347 

j Wa-tusi race, 714 

I Waukegan (Illinois), 514 

j Wauk('sha (Whs.), 645 

i Wausau ( Wis.), 645 

1 Waziri stall, 126, 674 

j Wcblio (Liberia), 1087 

j Wodi Shebeli (It. Somaliland), agri- 

i cultural colonisation, 1050 

I AVeichselmiindo (Danzig), 819 

I 'vVeihaiwei (China), 181, 762 

i — administration, 181, 762, 763 
i — area and population, 181 

— brigandage, 182 

— communications, 182 

— defence, 182 

j -education, 181 
; - - finance, 181 

! “ - imports and exjiorts, 182 

j — lease, 181, 762, 763 

I * — production, 182 
i Weimar ('PhAiingia), 939, 982 

j Woinheim (Baden), 961 

I Weisenstein (Esthonia), 847 

j Wellcome Tropical Research Labora- 

I lories Sudan), 282 

: Welle, ffce Ucle 

i Wellesley College (Mass.), 566 

; Wellington (N.S.W.), 378 

I — (N.Z*.), college, 437; district, 
j 435 ; town, 435 

j Wenchow (China), port, /63 

j W5nd i’acc (Saxony), 980 

j Wenden (Latvia), 1084 ; town, 1084 

Wesenberg (Esthonia), 847 
West Africa(Erench), 892, 893, 916.9^^ 

Portuguese, 1220, 1225, 1227 

I3panish, 1300, 1313, 1314 

West African Colonies, pritish,2505^g 

books of reference, 25^, 263 

West Allis (Wis.), 645 * • 

West Bromwich, population, 20 
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WKS 

Vv^estcm^Aiistralia, 368, -Ol sqq 
aborigines, 413 

— Agent-General, 412 

— agriculture, 415 

— area aAd population, 360, 412 

— banks, 372, 418 

— bii’ths, nSarriages, deaths, 361, 413 

— books of reference, 4 1 9 

-- coal, 416, 417 •* 

— conAioi'ce, 368, 418 * 

— comiiiiinicatioiis, 371, 418 * 

— constitution and govt., 1^69, 41 
— • co])i)er, 4f7 

— crops, 416 

— debt, 415 

— defence, 364 

— education, 414 

— emigration and immigration, 413 

— linancc, 415 

— • forestry, 416, 417 

— gold, 416, 417, 418 

— Governor, 412 ^ ' 

— imports and exports, 368, 418 

— inhabited lioiises, 361 
— • j ustice and crime, 414 

— land holdings, 416 

— live stock, 417 

— manufactures, 416 

— mining and minerals, 416, 417 

— ministry, 412 

— money and credit, 372, 418 

— old age, invalidity, and vrar pen# 

sions, 415 

— pauperism, 414 ^ 

— political parties, 412 

— port, 37i^ 413 

— production and indiftitry, 415 

— railways, 371, 418 

— religion, 413 

— representation, ^59, 411 

— savings bank, 

— sheep, 417 

— ^ver, 417 

— timber, 416, 417, 418 
— - towns, 413 

— university, 414 

— war contingent, 413 

— wheat, 41 6, 41 8 

— wine, 416 

— wool,* 41 7, 418 

SBe Australia, Commonwealth 
Western t'arolines, 1080 


WES 

Western Province (Uganda), ISO 
Western Samoa, 44 8 

— administration, 95, 448, 449 

— area and })opn1atioi), 449 
--- books of reference, 449 

I — • finance, 419 
I — islands, 448 
I — mandate, 95, 448 
I — ])iT) ducts, 4 19 
; — wdreless station, 449 
: Western Sinjiani (P>aliicliistaii), 163 
West'n-n Szeclmen, 782 
Western llniv. (Ontario), 295, 328 
' Wcsterplatte (Danzig), 819 
: Westfield College, Hampstead, 32 
i West Ham, population, 20 
; West Hartlepool, po]iulation, 20 
i West Ho])oken (iS\ J.), 590 
I West Indies, American, 657 

— — P>ritisb, 304, 308, 346 sqq (sre 

■ • names of islands) 

I — books of reference, 357 

I • currency, 316 

j — n4tives of, in Costa Pica, 799 

in Panama, 1175 

; ^ Dutch, 1114 sqq 

1 French, 892, 893, 929 

Westland district, (N.Z.), 435 
I Wesdminster district (11. C.), 317 
West Nile district (Uganda), 189 
We.slpbalia (Prussia), 973, 975 
' — • mines, 951 

— religion, 976 

West Prussia (German), 940, 975 

— religion, 976 

West Prussia (Polish), 910 
I — agriculture, 1214 
! — ed uca t ion ,* 1 2 1 2 
; — pauperismir 1212 
j - - religion, 1^11 
i West Spitsbevgoii, li.69 
i West Yirginta, 4i)9, 642 sqq 
f — agriculture, 490, C4 3 • 

area and population, 469^^487, 642 

— banks, 644 

— books of reference, 614 ^ 

j - — cities, 642 

j — coal, 643 

i • — communications, 6f4 

I — constitution and government, 642 

j — crime, 643 

r— debt, 64*3 

i — education, 643 
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wks 

AVest Virginia, farms, 6^3 

— finance, 643 

— fruit, 643 

— Germans in, 642 
— ■ Indians in, 642 

— leather trade, 644 

— live stock, 643 

— manufactures, 64 4 

— mining, 643 

— natural gas, 643 

— pauperism, 643 

— petroleum, 643 

— production k industry, 490, 643 
~ — public lands, 487 

— railways, 614 

— religion, 643 

— representation, 465, 612 

— river transport, 6 14 

— savings ban 1c s, 61 1 
■ — timber, 492 

— tobacco, 490, 64 3 

— university, 643 

— wheat, 643 

— wool, 643, 

West Warwick (Rlnule 1.), 618 
Wetaskiwin (Canada), 314 
AVeyburn (Canada), 334 
Weymouth, port, S3 
Wbampoo {Cliina'i, dot-kyard, 7^2 
Wheat-growing regions : — 

Abyssinia, 671 Tlenmaik, 827 

Alghant)!. , 676 Rgypt, 274,275 

Algeria, 904 ICsthonia, 848 

Argentina, 687 France, 880 

Au.stralia, 365, Georgia, 937 

366, 384, 395, Germnny, 950 

403, 409, 416, Gf. Brit., 64,65 

422, 423 Greece, 993 

Austria. 699 Ouateniala, 


I 

WIN 

AVheat-grm-^ing regions (nonl.) 

Aloroeeo ll'l2 Salvador, 127 V 

Nepal, 1118 Sajcony, 981 

Netherlands, S ( ‘ i ■ 1 ) , Cp • (^ a t , S 1 o - 

1131 venf* State, 

NeAv Zealand, 1284 

441 'S. Africa, 20f, 

Nicaragua, ' 223, 224 ^ 

1152 ' Sj>aiTi, 1306 

Norway, ' 1 1 63 Sweden,^] 326 

♦4^ih‘stin(', 1374 Switzerland, 

•Persia,, 1192, 1312 

1193 Sy*ia, 1379 

Peru, 1203. Tunis, 927 

1204 Turkey, 1358 

Poland, 1214 Ukraine, 1269 

Portugal, 1222 U.S.A., 489, 

Prussia, 977 uvnCsee States 

Rhodesia, 211, Uruguay, 1384 

2 12 W iirttembei’-';, 

Rumania, 1211 985 

Wli*ieling (West Virginia), 612 
Wliite Horse ((kinada), 335 
Wliite]dairis (Liberia), 1087 
White Plains (N.A^. ), 5'.>6 
White Rnssia, 1247 

area & populati(»n, 1248 
Why<lah ( llahomey), 921 
Wiborg, sec Viborg 
WGchita (Kansas), 4 73, 552 
Wichita Falls (Texas), 628 
•\Vieii, see Vioina 
Wiener-Neustadt (Austria), 696 
Wiesbaden (Ih-nssia), 942 
Wigan, ]>opulation, 20 
AVight, isle ot, area V 17 

Wi j u ( K () !’ca f,\ >0 r t , 1070 
Wilhelmina, Cjiueeii (Netlierlands), 
1119 


Bnden, 962 1002 I Wiljandi (Rsthotii i), 847 

Balucdistn., 1^55 Ppn(luras,101 1 i Wilkes l^>arre (F5^n^isylvaniM-),473,r)l 4 

l>avaria, 965 Hungary, 1017 Willemstad (On laoao), 1116 

Belgillni, 70S Italy, 1039 AV'illiarnsjxjrt ( Pennsylvaiila), 

Bolivi;i, 724 * J apan & P(l?^.ses- Wilmitigtoti (Delaware), 473, hfe, 

Bulgaria, 744 sions, 1069, ,533 

Canada, 299, 1075, 1078, —(North Carolina), 600, 602 

4b see Provs. 1079 Wihoii Islands (Pacific,), 456 

Chile, 753 *'Kenya Colony, Wimbledon, ])opulation, 20 

Chinn, 772 184 AViiuMa (Latvia), 1084 ; town, 1084, 

r.^olornbia, 793 Korea, 1075 1085 , 

Cyprus, 112 Lithuania,! 004^ Windhoek (S.AA^. Africa), ?46, 249, 

Czechoslovakia, Alanchuria,78l 250 ^ * 

814 Mexico, 1102 — wireless station, 250 
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WI\ 

Windsof (Canada), ‘29P> * 

4iVin<l\tard Islands, 346*, 356, 357 

— adiiiiiiistratioii, 356, 3ff7 

— aroa’.yid population, 356, 357 

— books^of rcferenco, 357 

— = coinmiiuicatioiis, 356, 357 
-j- curreiic-)f, 356, 357 

— education, 356, 357 

— finance, 3j^6, 357 

— Go^inor, 356 

— ])ost.s and tclc^iaphs, 356, 357 • 

— prodncticni, 356, 357 ^ * 

— • savings blinks, 356, 35/ 

— sliip{)ing, 356, 357 

— telc])hon(!S, 356, 357 

— traiio agreement, 304 
Winnebab (Gold Coast), 258 
Winnipeg (Cajiada), 293, 321 

— ])roportional rcjnesentation, 320 
-- univ( 0 ’sity, 321 

Winona (Minnesota). 573 
Winston-Sab'm (Nortb r\aiolina')^60T) 
Winrertlinr (Switzerland), 13:58 
Wireb'ss Stations (actual k planned): 
Aden. 205 India, 156 

Andamans, 167 Italian euls. , 

A. -K. Sudan ,285 1019, 1050 

Argentina, 690 Italy, 1049 

jVnstralia, 371 Tal>eria, 1089 i 

Hclg.f 'ongo,71 8 Madagascar, | 
Bolivia, 725 913 ! 

Brazil, 736 Mexico, 1104 • 

B. Biniieo, 103, Alorocco, 1114 

101 New ZealanJ, 

B. Honduras, 447 

342 ^ Nicaragua, 802, 

Canada, ;;09 •‘•1154 

Chile, 755 Nigeria, 254 

China, 776 Norway, 1168 

Costa Kiea, 802| Pacific Is., 447, 

Cuba, 807 \ 449* 

Ecuador, 844 Papua, 428 

^ 45^ Paraguay, 1186^ 

r. Congo, 909 Peinba*"l9fT 

Er. M'. ^Africa, Peru, 1205 

920, 022 Salvador, 1272 

Gold Const, 259 Samoa, &.C., 449 

Gt. Britain, 85 Santo Domin- 

Gnadcloupo, go, 1^78 

930 ^ Sarawak, 104 

Guann 664 Siam, 1293 

H jwa ii. 654 Somaliland, 205 

li^gKong, 118 S. Africa, 229 


^ WOM 

Wireless Stations {covt.) : — 

S.AW Africa, Trinidad, 355 

250 Venezuela, 1 393 

SiKiin, 1:K)5, Virgin Ls., 659 

1311 Zanzibar, 195 

Wiru (Estbonia), 847 
WiStonsin, 469, iri^sqa 
agricultmc, 490, 646 

— area and ])opulation, 469, 487, 644 

- banks, 647 

— books of reference, 617 

— - cbliriiy, 646 

— cities, 645 

— eominunieatioiis, 617 

- eonstitntion and government, 644 

— - debt, 646 

— - education, 64 5 

— exports, 64 7 

- farms, 646 
—♦finance, 646 
—r fruit, 616 

Geinians in, 645 
♦ndiaii rescrvaitions, 64 5 

— Indians in, 645 

— - lake trade traflie, 617 
• — live stock, 646 

— manufactures, 647 
» — mines, 646 

— i^roduction and industry, 490, 646 

— public lands, 487 

— railways, 64 7 

— religion, 615 
-representation, 465, till 

roads, 617 

— savings banks, 617 

— telephones, 647 

— ~ tobacco, 4J)0, 647 

— university. 616 

— wheat, 60 

- wool, 647 ^ 

I Wisniar (Mg:k.-Sc]i^-. ), 971 
' Witu forest C^euya), 185 
Witvvatersrand, Uiif\n?rsi(.\** of the 
« (S. Africa), '*219, 220^ 240 

Woburn (Mass.), 565 
AEollo (Abyssinia), 669 
Wollongong (N.S.MC), 378, 381 
Wolmar (Batvftt), 1084 ; town, 1084 
Wolverliampton, popuTation, 20 
AVolyb (Poland), 1210 
^ Woman Suffrage : — 

Australia, 359 AVales,375, 

New South 376 
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AVoinan SufTraL^! (emit.) — 


Aust., Queens- 
land, 398 
S. Aust., 405, 
40G 

T a s in a n i a, 
419 

Victoria, 389 
W. Aust., 
411, 412 
Airstria, 691 
Baden, 960 
Bavaria, 963 
Canada, 291 
Alberta, 313 
B. Columbia, 
317 

M a 11 i t oba, 
320 

New Bruns- 
wick, 322 
Nova Scoria, 


Danzig, 818 
Denmark, 821 
Ksthoiiia, 846 
Finland, 850 
Ccorgia, 935 
Geriiiany, ,'^38, 
939 

Great Brit- 
ain, G 

Iceland, 833, 
834 

Italy, 1022 
.larnaica, 349 
Tritvia, 1083 
Lilbuania,1092 
Taixern b u r g , 
109G 

T^lonaco, 1107 
Netherland.^. 
1121 

New Zealand, 


324 

Cmtario, 327 
Prince Kd- 
Avard Is- 
land, 329 


S ask a t eh,, 
334 

Cz eeho.sloA'a- 


433 

Noi'Avay, 1156 
Bol.-uid, 1209 
Prussia, 974 
Russia. 1248 
Sweden, 1317 
IJ.S.A., 461, ‘ 
465, aaS. see 


kia, 800 States 

Wontliagge (Vieturia), 391 
\Voodlark Lsland (Papua), gold, 428 
Woonsocket (Rhode Island), 618 
Worcester, population, 20 

— (Cape Colony), 232 

— ■ (Massachusetts), 473, 565 
Worms (Hesse), 969 • 

Worn (Esthonia), 847 ^ 

Wousan (Korea), 1076 
W ran gel (Alasl^^), 650'- j 

Wuchang (China), 7l^0 ; normal | 

s<ihool, 7/35 ; university, 766 t 

Wuchow (China), ,])ort, 703 ^ i 

Wuliu (C8iina), })ort, 763 ' 

Wukari (Nigeria), 253 I 

Wiirtteriiberg, 910, 983 .s'/r/ ! 

— agriculture, 985 ,, j 

— area and poi^nilation, 940, 983 

— births, marriages, deatJis, 984 ; 

— books of rcfcrcnec, 985 | 

— beer, 952, 985 > < j 

— circles, 983 1 


i Wiirtteinberg, constitution and 
I govt! rumen t, 983 

, — cro]js, l»'S5 
I — debt, 985 
I — divisions, 983 
' - education, 984 

; — finance, 985 
I — iustice, 985 . 

— Landtag, f .983 
; — live stocii.:, 951 
: — manufactures, 952, 985 
j -I inining, 985 

— politictl ])arties, 983, 

' — - President, 983 

— ])roductioii and industry, 952, 985 
j — religion, 943, 984 

I — representation, 939, 983 
. — toAvn.s, 984 
-- university, 945 
■ — Avhoat, 985 

— wine, 9S5 

Wiirzbnrg (Bav.), 942, 961 

— university, 945, 964 
Wusili (China) mills, 773 
Wyandotte (Mieh.), 571 
Wye College, 32 

; Wyoming, 470, 647 sgq 

' — agriculture, 649 

i — area and ]>opulatioi), 470, 487, 61S 

— books of reference, 649 

— coal, 64 9 

, I — cornrnunicatitms, 649 

— con.stitution and goveriiineut, 617 
I — copper, 649 

; crime, 648 

— debt, 649 

— education ^43 4 8 

— farms, 649 

' — finance, 648 
: — fisheries, 649 
' — foresti, 649 

Germans in, 6^18 

— gold, 649 

— Indian reservation, 648 

— Indians in, 648 

— irrigation, 488, 649 

— live stock, 649 

— manufactures, 649 

— milling, 649 

— pauperism, 648 

— petroleum, 649 *■ ♦ 

— production and industry, 641^ .. 

— public lands, 487 
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Wyoming, railways, 649 
• ' religion, 648 | 

representation, 4G5, 64#^ 

— savings banks, 649 
-- sheeps 649 

— timber, 492, 649 

— towns, g48 , 
university, 648 , 

-> wool, 649 .• 

— ye%)wstc^e Park, 64^ 

Xantihc (Phrace), 989 
Xuau Day (^nnain), port, *897 

Yahva Mohammed Hamjd ed-Din 
(Yemen), 1367 

Yale district (Britisli Columbia), 317 
A"ale University (Conn.), ^>29 
Yamagata (Japan), 1061 
Yanaon (French India), 894 
Yang di-pertuan Pesar, Sir Mu- 
liammad (Negri Scmbilan), 174* 
Yanina (Albania), 679 * 

— - (Greece), 988 ; town, 989 
Yankton (S. Dakota), 623 
^'angtse-Kiaiig port s, 1071 
'i’aoundc (Cameroon), 909 
Yap (Caroline Is.), 1080 
Yaracuy (Venezuela), state, 1389 
Yarandona (Serb, Croat, Slovene), 

1284 

Yarbatenda (Gambia), 917 ^ 

Yarkand (Siu-Kiang), 784 
Yarmouth, Great, population, 20 
Yaroslav (Russia), univ., 1252 • 

Yass-Canbe^-^a (Australia), 360, 371 
Yatung (Tibet), 782, 7^ 

Yawata (Japan), 1061 
Ycllaboi Is. (Sierra Leone), 260 
Yellowstone Nat. Park (U.S.A.), 648 
Ycunen (Arabia), |l353 ; knamate, 
1366, 1367 ^ 

Yezd (Perj^), 1189 

Hokkaido), 1059 
Yhu (Paraguay), 1182 
Ying-k’ou (Manchuria), 781 
Yokohama (Japan), 1060 
Yokosuka (Japan), 1061 ; dockyard, 
1066 ^ 
naval station, 1066 
Yonezawa (Jaf»au), 1061 
\"oiig*Am-Po (Korea), port, 1076 
Yoiifa^ (New York), 473, 596 


ZAM 

York, population, 20 
(Pennsylvania), 614 
Yoshihito, Emperor (Japan), 1056 
j Youngstown (Ohio), 473, 606 
Ystad (Sweden), 1320 
Yucatan (Mexico), state, 1100 
Yp^o-Slavia, see Serb, Croat, and 
I Slovene State, 1280 sqq 

\ Yuki (Korea), port, 1076 
^’ukon (Canada) Territory, 291, 292, 
335, 336 

I -- area and population, 293, 335 
births, marriages, dcatlis, 294 

— books of reference, 330 

— coal, 336 

— commerce, 336 

-- constit. &govt. , 291, 292, 335 

— copper, 336 
-- education, 335 

— fi nance, 336 
--/hslicries, 302, 3:;6 

— forests, 301, 336 

— - ,(^ame, 336 

— - gold, 336 

— IjCgislativc Council, 292, 335 

— lumber, 301 

* — manufactures, 301, 336 

— mining, 302, 303, 336 
• — ]>olitical })ai ties, 835 

- ifroduction and industry, 301, 302, 
. 303, 336 

-- railways, 308, 336 

— religion, 295 

representation, 291, 292, 335 

telephones, 336 

— towns, 335 

, Yuma dam (Arizona), 519 
I Yungtaih-siefi (China), mines, 773 
! Yunnan (China), 760, 761 
i — copper, 773 

■ Zaandam (Mmbevlands), 1124 
Zacatecas (Mexico), l^OO ; to^n, 1101 
1 256,267 

Zagreb (Serb, C'roat, Slovene), 1281 ; 
univ., 1282 

Zahlah (Syria), 1378 ^ ^ 

Zailah (Zeyla) (^Ir. Somaliland), 205, 
916 

Zakatbali (Georgia), disk, 936 
Zakynthos, see Zantc 
#lambo race«(Nicaragua), 1151 
(Peru), 1199 
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Zamboanga (IM, ), prov., 65^ 

— town, 660, 662 

Zaanora (Spain), province, 1290 

— (Venezuela), 13-^9 

Zante (Greece), 988 ; town, 989 
Zanzibar (town), 192, 194, 199 
Zanzibar Trot eetorate, 183, 187,,191 
sf/q 

■— area, 191 

— bank, 195 

— books of retereiiec, 195 

— cloves, 193, 194 

— coast dominions, 183, 192 

— coconuts, 193, 194 

— commerce, 1 93 
comraunicalions, 194 

— constitution nnd govei nniont, 191 

— council, 191 

— ■ currency, 195 

— debt, 193 

— education, 192 

— finance, 192 

— - High Coininissioner, 191, 195 
, — hospitals, 1 92 

— imports and exports, 193, 194 

— Indians in, 192 
"--justice. 192 

— iiiauiifactures, 193 

— missions, 192 

— j) 0 [)ulati()n, 192 

— ])o)t, 194 

— posts and felcgrajjbs, 195 

— production, 193 

— railways, 195 

— religion, 192 

— roads, 195 

— shipping, 193, 191, 195 

— Sultan, 187, 191] 

— weights, 195 


zwo 

I Zanzibar, wireless stations, l‘d> 

I Zaragoza (8ioai 11 ), province, 1299 
I — town, 1300 ; university, 1301 
I Zaria (Nigeria), 253, 254* 

I Zawicrcie (Poland), 1211 
Zealand (Netherlands), 1123, 1128, 
1131 

I Ze-luan, see iMellila 
I Zenalabidiu,<44ultan (Treiiggauu), 180 
I Zerbst ( An) i^lt), 960 
I Zeyla (British Somaliland), 205, 916 
I Z)/oh Valley (Baluchistan), 163, 165 
1 Zifta (Kg>Ydd» 266 ; hamge, 274 
Zigninebor (Senegal ), 919 
; Zilnaii (Morocco), 4109 
1 Zinder (Fr. W. Africa), 253, 916, 922 
Zinder-Ctuid (Fr. West Africa), 922 
. Zipa(piira (Coloinlda), salt mines, 794 
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UNIVEMSITY of E0INBDRGH. 

t 

The University offers facilities for POST-GRADUATE 
STUDY AND RESEARCH in all the Faculties, and is 
prepared to* receive applications ^for admission as Research 
fitudents. * 

TlTe New DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 
(Ph.D.) was opene;^ to students beginning their Post- 
Graduate Course in October, 1920, but any Research 
Student admitted during the five years preceding that 
date may count for the Degree his period of Research Study 
in the University, 

Applicants, who must be oyer 21 years of age, must 
satisfy the University. Aftthorities that their previous 
training has been suitable; that*the line of Special Study 
or research which they propose is a fit and proper one ; 
that they are (pialified to prosecute the same ; and that 
they propose to do so during a period to be approved, 
which shall be not less than t\\% academical years. No 
applicant will be admittec^ unless he is a graduate of an 
approved University, or satisfies the Senatus that he 
possesses other qualificsftions which entitle him to 
admissioS. 

A special programme of Post-Graduate Courses in all the 
departments, |irid the regulations for the^h.D. Degree, may 
be obtained or^applicatiou to the Secretly. 

^^'Applications from those defiroug of entering upon a course 
of Advanced Study or Research should be addressed to the 
Secretary to the University. 

WILLIAM WILSON, 

^ Secretary^ to the University. 
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London: Edward Stanford, Ltd., 12, 13, & 14, Long Acre, W.C. 
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yNlVERSin OF BIRMINGHAM. 

. . t 

Chancellor: The RT. Hon. Lord Robert Cecil, K.C., M.P. 
Vice-fShanccllor: Sir Gilbert Rarling, Part., C.B., C.B.K., F.R.C.S. 

- principal : C. Grant Robertson, M.A., C.V.O. 

Vice-Pr%ncitml: Sir William Ashley, Fa.D., M.Com. 

• Dean of the Faculty of Science: Professor F. W. Burstall, M.Sc., M.A. 

♦ Dean of the Faculty^f Arts: Professor Ernest de Selincourt, M.A., 

^ % • D.Eitt. 

Dean of the Faculty of Medicine: W. F. Haslam, F.R.C.S. 

Dean of the Faculty of Cornmerl^ : Sir William Ashley, Ph.D., M.Com. 

• • 

The University has fully-staffed Faculties in Science, Arts, Medicine 
(including Dental Surgery and Public Health), and Commerce, and 
grants Degrees in all these subjects. 

Main subjects in the Faculty of Science are : — Pure and Applied 
Science; Mining; Metallurgy; Mechanical, Civil, and Electrical Engin- 
eering; Mathematics; Geology; Chemistry; Physics; Zoology; Botany; 
Brewing; with fully-equipped Departments and Daboratories. The 
Mining Department of the University includes a specially endowed 
branch for Petroleum Engineering and*Research. 

In the P'aculty of Arts the Universitr has Chairs in all the subjects 
commonly recognised as humaue^studies, and it has established Honour 
Schools in Classics, Mathemafles, Philosophy, English, Modern History, 
the chief Modern languages, and Music^ 

The Faculty of JMedicine jirovides a five-year course for men and 
women students, and works in close connection with the two large 
general hospitals and the numerous special ho.spitals in the city. It 
also includes a .School of Dental Sufgery, working in close connection 
with the Dental Hospital. 

The course in the Faculty of Comyiercc is specially designed to equip 
students with a scientific and practical training for Commerce, Industry, 
and Business generally. Students in this#Faculty have the opportunity 
of receiving some training in Pure ant^ Applied Science and Engineer- 
ing practice. 

The University grants, under %fincd conditions, Higher Degrees in 
the subjects of all its I'aculties. 

It has recently established a Joint Standing Committee of Council and 
.Senate, to frame a policy of Research and to promote and organise 
Research in the subjects of all the 1‘aculties. 

There ^ also an organised Department of Social Study, with a two- 
years* course of and a Diploma, for Training in Public and 

Social Work. • 

The Department of Education is under a Director, w’ho is Professor 
of Education, and it has organised Departmen s for Training in 
Primary ana Secondary Schools. It also has a Master’s degree 
in Education. 1 • ^ 

Professor of EdlWation, and Director of the Department of Education: 

^ C, W. VALENTI]^, M.A., D.Phil, * « 

■' ^-^he University has a Joint (Committee ^^h the Workere’ Educational 
As.sociation for the provi^on of Higher Education, through TiJtorial 
Classes, Preparatory Classes, and Eectures, to working men and women 
unable to attend the University in the daytime. mm 

The University has various Scholarships and Prizes, Reseayh %nd ^ 
otherwise, awarded annually. 

Full information, with Syllabuses, Regulations, etc., as go Courses 
and facilities for study, r^earch, and entrance, can be obtained from 
either the .Secretary (G. 11. Morley, M.Com.) or the Registrar (J. H. 
Costaki). • 
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TWO REGENT BOOKS 

BY 

VISCOUNT BRYCE 


Modern Democracies 

2 vols. 8vo. 50s. net. 

“The book is a storehouse of useful information on the laws, 
customs, and actual working of democracy in the six countries with 
which it deals. . . . Almost an encyclopaedia of the whole sub- 

ject of democracy.” — T/ie Times-, 

“ Lord Bryce’s remarkable Look deserves close study and will always 
be valued as a faithful picture of Democracy on the eve of the Great 
War .” — The Spectator. 

“It is idle to seek to comprehend in the space of a review any 
measure of the scope of Lord Bryce’s book. One can only say 
that each will find there wh?it he seeks. . . . And each will find 
his theme simply treated in an easy flowing style which carries him 
gently along, without paradox or e^^iigram, from conviction to con- 
viction. And ever and again some little footnote will remind him 
of the range of memory and vision that lies behind what he reads.” 
— The Observer. 

International Relations 

' . (■ 

’ r* 

Eight-Lectufes delivered in the United States 

in August, 49^1 

Crown 8vo. los. 6d. net. 


London: MACMILLAN Jlr CO., LTD. 
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A Revision of The Treaty 

Being a Sequel to “ The Economic Consequences of the Pfeace ’’ 

BY 

JOHN MAYNARD flEYNES, C.B. 

C 

8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

“The sequel, like the earlier book, is a brilliant performance 
regarded as economic argument and compact analysis, and it also has 
the advantage of dealing in sardonic and sometimes pitiless humour.” — 
The Spectator. 

“ Mr. Keynes’ book is a mastprly contribution.” — The Westminster 
Gazette. \ 

“Mr. Keynes has the gift of interestingdiis readers in problems that 
are at once vital and obscure. Times. 

“ The new book is likely to cause as much discussion as the last.” — 
The Daily Express. 

India Old and New 

Sir VALENTIN, E CHIROL 

8vo. los. net. » 

“A survey of India in transition which, we may be sure, will have 
an important effect o^" the educated public at home.” — The Observer. 

“During the past, quarter-century of rapidj and vitil change not 
half-a-dozen Liiglish^^^ublicists have cared to master the^^^odern Indian 
problem. . The practical cons^juence is that, as an expositor of 
the contemporary Indian movement, \Sir Valentine Chirol is in 
sion ofithe field.” — 'The New ^T>tatesman. 

“A fearle-ss and on the whole impartial survey of the political con- 
'btioi's of to-day and the causes which led up to them.” — 'The Times 
Literary Supplemen \ 

London : MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., 
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• WKEKLY REVIEW OF 

f>OLI^ICS, LITERATURE, THEOLOGY AND ART 

.. * ESTABLISHED 1828. 

, EVERY SATURDAY, PRIC£ 9cl., POSTAGE Id. 

T he news of t^e %eek is compressed into an animated narrative, and 
tl^ re^^4ers of thf^paper are insured against missing the true bearing 
and the essential details of current events. 

The leading articles deal in ^n independent and unconventional spirit 
with the cl]^f matters oftpolitical, economic, and general interest. 

Books of special interest and importance are dealt with in the long reviews, 
while the sliorter notices give in a condensed form the judgment of equally 
competent critics on contemporary literature. 

In the weekly review of novels, readers of fiction may find a useful guide 
for making out their lists for the circulating libraries. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 

{payable in advance) 

For one year y including postage to any paj-^ of the United Kingdom : £2 3 4 

“SPECTATOR” Ltd., 13 York St., Cewent Garden, London, W.C.2, 


“yHE NATION and*THE ATHEN/EUM” 

is the foremost Political* Literary, and Critical 
Weekly. No one interested in Politics, Literature, 
Science, Finance, Draq^, and the Arts should miss 
a sii^gle week’s issue. 

The Nation 

I * and 

THE ATilEN^UM ’ 

PUBLISHED EVl^RY SATU^rJAY. PRICE, 9d. 

ORDER A COPY TO-DAY. 

To miss an issue of “THE NATION and THE ATllENiEUM ’’ is to 
miss'^Tiore than you can afford. 
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THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF WAR. ^By . 

A. C. PiGou, M.A., Professor of Political Economy in, 
the University of Cambridge. Crown ^wo: 8s. 6d. net. 


Professor Pigou, in ‘The Political Economy of WSi,’ 
has made the most concise and yet the most complete 
diagnosis of our present financial disease that has yet been 
propounded .^’ — The Fortnightly Review, * 

“ A book that should be read by everyone who wishes to 
understand existing economic conditions and the manner 
in which they arose .” — The Westijiinsier Gazette, 

THE ENGLISH PRISQN SYSTEM. By Sir Evelyn 
Ruggles-Brisk, K.C.lk, Chairman of the Prison Com- 
mission for England and Wal'es, and President of the 
International Prison Commission. 8vo. ys. 6d.net. 

“The number of books on prison reform since the days 
of Howard is beyond counting, and yet not one of them 
until now has given a succinct account of the evolution 
of penal discipline or the state of prisons as they are ; nor 
has any writer stoppdll to consider what the system is in- 
tended to achieve, and h'ow far it is successful. The present 
modest little book of 250 pag*:s fills the gap .” — The Times. 

AUSTRALIA : Economic and Political Studies. By 
Various Writers. Edited by Meredith AtiCinson, 
M.A., Director of Tutorial Classes, find Head of the 
Department^ of Sociology in the University of MeP 
bourne. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. /) 

- ‘ ) 

A EiSTCRY OF TRADE. UNIONISM IN 

TRALIA. By Sut^Lifee, Secretary to tlie"^^ 

Federal Government*. Basic Wage Commission, 1920. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
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X Short history of British expansion. 


‘James A. WilliamsoI^. With 21 Maps (8 in 
colour), ^o. 25s. net. 

“ Mr. Williamson has produced a book of exceptional 
merit and with all t^e making of a standard work. He 
has brought his task a vast amount of research, great 
accuracy, clear narrative, and sane judgments, often 
happily expressed, on men, movements, and eras.” — The 
Tunes Literary Supplement. 

THE ISLAND OF ROSES AND HER ELEVEN 
SISTERS, or THE IWDEGANESE : from the 
Earliest Time do\yi the Present Day. By Michael 
D. VoLONAKis, Litt.D., •Ph.D., formerly General 
Secretary to the Greek Ministry of Education and 
Cults. With an Introduction by J. L. Myres, M.A., 
Wykeham Professor of Ancient History, Oxford. 
^Vith numerous Maps and Ihustrations. 8vo. 40s. net. 

“ The author vividly illurfiinatcs his pages with a wealth 
of picturesque episode find anecdote.” — The Times. 

A HISTORY OF PERSIA. By Brigadier-General 
air Percy Sykes, K.C.I.E., CB., C.M.G. Seco 7 id 
Ediiio?i, iJtoroughly Revised and .Enlarged. With 7 
Maps and 193 Illustrations. 2 vols. i8vo. ^3 los. net. 

“ ofght to ^nd a place in the library of everyone who is 
mterested in Persia.” — future. ^ ♦ 

“A book of gpife^ value wh’ supplies information not 
elsewhere obtainable by the^^eneral public or the student 
of hi stony.” — The Daily Telegraph. 


London : MACMILLAN & CO., LTD. 
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THE A.B.G.’S OF DISARMAMENT 

AND THE PACIFIC PROBLE^|!;. By 

Bullard. Globe 8vo. 6s. ^d. net. 

# 
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JAPAN AND THE FAR EAST CON- 

FERENCE. By PIenry W. Taft. Crown 8vo. 
5s. net. 

WHAT JAPAN ••THINKS. By Various 

Writers. Edited by K. K. K^wakami. Crown 8vo. 

I os. 6d. net, 

THE REAL JAPANESE QUESTION. 

t 

By K. K. Kawakam^. With Maps and Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. net.* 
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CHINA AWAKENED. . By Min-Ch’ien T. Z. 
Tyau, LL.D. Illustrated. 8vo. 25s. net. r 

RUSSIA InI the far EAST. By Leo 

Pas VOLSKY. 'Crown 8vo. 8s. net.* 
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I HENRY iSOTH WN & CO., 

.Bpok|ellers to His MtQesty the King. 

^ AGENTS FOR ALL' BOOK-BUYERS IN INDIA, 

THE COLONIES, AMERICA, AND ABROAD. 

AlhNBW teOORS, ^AGAZINES and NEWSf^APBRS supplied. I 

ROOKBINDING in everjl stylo, including Plain Strong Binding for Reading Clubs I 
and Public Libraries.^ A large selection of BOUND BOOKS for the LIBRARY and 
r.-.ISSBNTSiTION.'*^ 

BOOKS not in ntook ADVERTISED^OR in Weekly Lists and reported free of charge, 
and COMMISSIONS AT SALES spcecutcd with care and judgment. 

''BECOND-IIAWD BOOKS.— i Stock among the largest in England ; especially rich in 
the publications of Learned Societies, and Scientific and other Periodicals. Their 
Monthly Catalogue of fresh purchases (well known for orer seventy years as 
Sotheran’s Price Current of Literature), sent post free on application. 

PRINTS and AUTOGRAPHS specially dealt in at 43, Piccadilly. 

Cnlnniril anrl They have special facilities as Literary Agrents in 

n X n ^ i. i. Europe for all Book-buyers abroad, and will send 

export Deportment. with pleasure any information relating thereto. 


Cninnini and They have special facilities as Literary Agents in 

n X n ^ i. i. Europe for all Book-buyers abroad, and will send 
export Deportment. with pleasure any information relating thereto. 

43, PICCADILLY, W..l,-aiiri40. STRAND, W.C. 2. 

Cable & Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN^ LONDON^Codes: UNICODE & A BC (Fifth Edition), 
Telephones: (PICCADILLY) GERRARD 7741 ; (STRAND) CENTRAL 1615, 


INVESTORS! 



EVJ^RY MORNING Ensures a Satisfying Sense of 

SMURITY ALL PAY. 

'^HE field for investment is now so wide and varied, and 
the pit^lls for^the unwary are so c&nnirtfly designed, 


that it is becoming more ar\d more the^'Jut^ of every man 
iScSsessed of capital, haweVer srnall^o understand ahd to 
be well informed of the varied A:onditions of the •money 
market, and ;^ilh industrial progress and developments^ 

ON SALE EVERYWHERE 

DAILY . TWOVENCE 

72, • COLEMAN STREET, LQNDON, E.C. 2. 

' Telephone : 8200 London Wall. Telegrams : " Finantimo, Ave, London.” 
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THE BLUE GUIDES 

Edited by Findlay Muirhead, M.ii. Bcap. S\o. 

“ It may be taken for granted that the Muirhead handbook^ ‘witt ^ 
be first in favour ." — The Queen. • 

“A series of guides worthy to rank with other fifst-rate national < 
achievements in publishing ." — The Observer. 

LONDON AND ITS ENVIlJONS. With 31 Maps 
and Plans. Second Edition^ revise^, 12s. net 

ENGLAND. With 75 Maps and Plans. Second Impression, 

1 6s. net. 
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Plans. I2S. net. % 

hi the Press. 

NORTH-EASTERN FRANCE. With 54 Maps and 

Plans. ♦ 

WALES. With 22 Majl; ;ind Plans. 


THE FIGHTING AT JUTLAND. 

The Personal Experiences of Forty-five Officers and 
Men of the British Fleet. Edited by IT W. FaC/cett 
and G. W. Wgv Hooper. Illustrated. ^4to. 21s. net. 

“Surely there has never been a story of sea adventure to equal it — 
the record of practically every phase of the world’s greatest naval 
engagement, related by officers and men whA took pal. in it ." — the 
Daily TePy, 

^VrhfUfe/^^itors . ave done their %;;ork extremely well, and thu^j^ook 
is admirabW illustrate photograph,s and sketches. No one 
is interested in the Nav^'* * ” afford to mis^hat is less a work of art 
than a piece of life — and of V'e under the grimmest and most terrible 
conditions. It shows the magnificent conduct of oits^^eamen face to 
^ ' nth death.J ’ — The Daily Mail. 
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JVEAITH AND'TAXABLE cX^OTY • By Sir Josiah Stamp, 
,K^B.E., D.Sc., %}uy Medallist of the Royal Statistical Society and late 
of the Inland Re^jenue Department. Being the Newmarcb Lectures of 
I92C|-2I.* ^ i I^ostage 9^. 

In the Hohse #t Commons during the Debate on Taxation and the 
iJi^feeJ^tures were referred to by several Members, and the 
Chancellor oirtne Exchequer stated that he understood they would be 
published. Sir Josiah Sta#np has revised them and they are now 
publi^ed in book f(^m. • 


THE STORY OT THE AGRICULTURAL CLUB, 19ia-21. 

By Sir Henry Rew, K.C.B. With Foreword by Lord Bledisloe, 
K.B.E. I ox. 6d. Postage gd. 

The Agricultural Club was formed of members of the Agricultural 
Wages Board.* Their discussions give a history of Agricultural and 
Government Policy in recent times.® 

• • 

SOCIAUSATION IN THEORY AND PRAC’HCE. By 

Heinrich Strobel. Translated by H. J. Stenning. 

The Author is an eminent German Socialist, who was a minister in 
the Revolutionary Government 8f Prussia ; he summarises the attempts 
made to put Socialist principles into practice in Russia, Hungary and 
Germany. • • 

The book is a mine of information #pon Sociological experiments. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF OfnCIAL INDEPENDENCE. By 

R. Macgregor Dawson, M.A., D.Sc. (Econ.). /u the Press. 

This book is an attempt 4o analyse the conception of independence in the 
Mod(||^n State— ^an idea which, though it finds expression in a multitude 
of practical forfhij||has been ignored by the majority of writers on Politics. 
In order to make the discussion more concrete? the Author has thought 
it wiser to confine himself to Canadian Government, and has only 
enlarged tlws sphere when comparison witjh some' other country 
demanded il 

.TJ^ral»L£S OF gOMF^TW^'E^rOlIO By 

Radhakamal MukerJee, M.A., ^ .D., Professor of Economics and 
Sociologjr, I^know. . With Preface in French by RaphaewG^orges 
L^vy, with English Translation. Vol. pp., i^^^ol, ll., 

Ready very shortly ^ 45^ pp,, l8x. * ^ 
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Mansourah. CaL .» , ^ Limassol, ” Bassorah, 

Afinieh. >. , ^ ' Nicosia. ^ Kirku k.,. 

Port Said,^ ' V , _ PapLoS* ^ Mossouf.* i 

. SALC>\ICA. ■ '^*^MyRNA. * ^ , , TUNIS. 


SYRIA (Banqpj&rp^^ 
yMjrKio. Beyrovt. Saidas " '^hle. 

Aiexto.^ retta. Dar.ascus. ■ Hoihs;.;!? :'Trlpoli. 

. 

The Bank has its own Branches or Agents fn eoery fntpZ.tgni comtnercial town in the 

ft^r East. . ^ ^ • 

DRAFTS AHD TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS ISfflJlW ' intEflS OF CREDIT CRAHTEq,^ 

EXCHANGE AND MERCHAmiSE OPERATiONift '•«fFECT)ED. 



A (tref’fi.'^ej/ien fs. 


SOUNTirj^TMINSTER 

if^’s Rank limited 

^^TaBLISUE^ \ 1836 . 

Cliairniaii : AVai. i kk I.kaf. 

:,Sir Monpagu Tuhni-r, R. High 'I'innant. 


A u ' r I K) E D V r r A j. 

PAIL)-UR\^'\Pr^'AL . .. 
RI-;SERVE 


y ; 000,000 

(;,oo;,7lS 
9,00 1 S 


L)ecO-\I»UK, I <>- I •) 

Current, Deposit ami olliei Alloui tr .. . y t "•,(>£; 5, S C'' 


III' A n 0 F" ! C K : 

41 , LOTH BURY, LONDON, E.C.2. 

chief (leiieral Alanuper : }oi.'n R.m. 

F 0 /< K / G n R A N C // 0 F F I C F : 

82, COKNHILL, ,LOjNDON, E.C.3. 


AFFILIATED ABROAD. 

LONDON COUNTY WESTMINSTER 
AND PARR’S Jh'.OREIGH^-B.ANK, LTD. 

a tidies in : plfLGIUM, FR.\ME & SP.\IN. 


EVERY ^DESORI PTION OF BR TISH AND 
FpREIGK BAnSiING'^ BUSINESS T.IAN'’ ACTED. 

r ' . .. .. 

' » '.t- 

The Bank is represcjff^h by Bran c > ' r Agents .’n all jj,he 
Principal Cities and 'i owns of th^ Cnited Kingdom and ’ has 


•i^iprrespondents throughout the World, 


EXECUTOR 2\ND ^TRUSTEE DUTIES UNDERlAKEN. 






